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LORDS, MONDAY, JULY 2. 
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Moved; ‘‘ That Standing Order No. XXXIV. be considered in order to its 
being dispensed with,”—(Zhe Lord Herschell) ee ee 
Motion agreed to. 


Titnz Rent-Cuarce (IrELanp)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Marquess of Waterford be heard sitting,”—( The 
Eari of Milltown) os ee ee ee 
Motion agreed to. 
Questions, Ol servations, The Marquess of Waterford, Lord Fitzgerald, 
The Earl of Milltown ; Reply, The Lord Privy Seal (Earl Oadogan) .. 


High Courts in India Bill (No. 184)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Viscount Cross) oe 


After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Zhursday next. 


Dusiin Garrison—Morion ror an ADDRESS— 

Moved, “That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty thanking Her Majesty 
for laying before Parliament the Report on the prevalence of enteric fever in the 
Royal Barracks, Dublin; and to pray Her Majesty to give directions that the 
recommendations contained therein may be carried out,”—( Zhe Earl Beauchamp) ., 


After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn. 


Exections (INTERVENTION OF PEERS AND PRELATES IN PARLIAMENTARY 
Exections)—Txue Serzct Commitrsze—Question, Lord Thurlow; An- 
swer, The Earl of Milltown si da ae 


Solicitors Bill (1.u.j—Presented (The Lord Esher); read 1* (No. 195) ae 
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COMMONS, MONDAY, JULY 2. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
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Aire and Calder Navigation Bill [ Lords|— 
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Question put, and agreed to. 

Moved, “That the Bill be committed to a Select Committee to consist of Seven Mem- 
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Undertakers presented against the Bill, within the time limited by the Standing 
Orders, be referred to the Committee, and that such of the Petitioners as pray to be 
heard by themselves, their counsel, agents, or witnesses. be heard on their Petitions, 
if they think fit, and counsel be heard in favour of the Bill against such Petitioners. 

That it be an Instruction to the Committee to inquire, if they think fit, into the 
present mode of rating of the Aire and Calder Navigation Undertaking and property 
to all poor rates and other local rates, and whether it may be necessary or expedient 
to modify or alter the Undertakers’ rights or privileges with respect thereto under 
any be a Local Acts or otherwise, and to make provision in the Bill for the same 
accordingly. 

That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers, and records. 

That Three be the quorum of the Committee,”—(Mr. Austin.) 


After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 


Uister Canal and Tyrone Navigation Bill (by Order)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill, as amended, be now taken into Consideration ” 33 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,”—(Mr. Biggar :)—After 
short debate, Question put, and negatived. 

Original Question again proposed o oe -. 86 

Original Question put, and agreed to :—Bill considered. 

Moved, “‘ That, inasmuch as this Bill has been fully considered by a Select Committee, 
this House declines to entertain Amendments which ought to have been brought 
before the Committee, and that the Bill be ordered to be read the third time.” —( Mr. 
Stansfeld.) 

Aftor short debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Question be now put,”—( Colonel 

Saunderson :)—Question put, and agreed to. 
Question put accordingly, and agreed to. 
Resolved, That, inasmuch as this Bill has been fully considered by a Select Committee, 
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this House declines to entertain Amendments which ought to have been brough 
before the Committee, and that the Bili be ordered to be read the third time. 


Bill to be read the third time. 
QUESTIONS. 


_ —— 


Nationa Epvcation (IrEtAnD)—Tae Government Trarnine Oottecz— 
Question, Mr. John Morley; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) ae - se «. 44 
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Prison Lasoorn—Mat Maxrno— Maxine vp Marertats ror Manv- 
FACTURERS—Question, Mr. Causton; Answer, The Secretary of State 
for the Home ae (Mr. Matthews) os ee 
Law anp Justice (Irnguanp)—Hvrs ror Evicrep Tenants at Ooon- 
GREANY—Decision oF THE Maste® oF THE Rotis—Question, Mr. 
Channing; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) er ? er r ee 46 
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teat yen The Under Secretary of State for India (Sir John 
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JupcMEent oF Mr. Justice Witts—Questions, Mr. James Stuart, Mr. 
Conybeare; Answers, The Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment (Mr. Matthews) ee 

Crmunat Law anp Procgpure (IRgLanp) "Act, 1887—Arreat or Mr. 
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Bitt—ReEso.vution— 


Moved, ‘‘ That whenever the Local Governmen ant (Basted and Wales) Bill is appointed 
for a Tuesday it shall have priority over all ers of the Day and Notices of Motion, 
and that so ner of the Order for Morning Sittings of the 7th of June as relates to 
Tuesday be rescinded,”—{ Mr. William Henry Smith) 

After short debate, Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 251, Noes 

131 ; Majority 120.—(Div. List, No. 183.) 


Bany, Barrow, anp Ssannon Drarnace Bruits — Leave — First 
REaDING— 


Moved, ‘‘ That leave be given to bring in a Bill for the Improvement of the Drainage 
of Lands, a and for the prevention of inundations within the Catchment area of a 
Neagh and the Lower Bann ; also for one for the River Same 5 and for one for 
River Shannon; and for other purposes relating thereto —( Mr. A. J. Balfour) .. 


After debate, Motion agreed to. 
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Bann, Barrow, aNp SHannon Drarnace Brris—continued. 

Bill for the Improvement of the Drainage of Lands, and for the pre- 
vention of Inundations within the Catchment Area of Lough Neagh 
and the Lower Bann, and for other purposes relating thereto, ordered 
(Mr. Arthur Balfour, Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland) ; presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 312. } 

Bill for the Improvement of the Drainage of Lands, and for the preven- 
tion of Inundations within the Catchment Area of the River Barrow ; 
and for other purposes relating thereto, ordered (Mr. Arthur Balfour, 
reine} General for Ireland) ; presented, and read the first time 

Bill 813 

Bill for the improvement of the Drainage of Lands, and for the preven- 
tion of Inundations within the Catchment Area of the River Shannon ; 
and for other purposes relating thereto, ordered (Mr. Arthur Balfour, 
‘min sia) General for Ireland) ; presented, and read the first time 

314 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—o—- 
Surrty—Rzrort— 
- ” for further consideration of egg wee Resolutions [ales 
une 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House doth agree with ‘the Committee in the First 
Resolution : ”—After short debate, Question put :—The House divided ; 
Ayes 196, Noes 63; Majority 133. (Div. List, No. 184.) 


Consideration of Postponed Resolution further postponed till Thursday. 
Surrty—Orvit Service EsrimaTes— 


Order for Committee read... ee oe ee 
Committee deferred till Wednesday. 
MOTIONS. 
——_—p — 


Corn AVERAGES— 
Ordered, That the Committee on Corn Averages do consist of oie Members :— 
Committee nominated :—List of the Committee os - 
Slander Law Amendment Bill—0Ordered (Mr. Milvain, Mr. mew. H. Fowler, Mr. 
Shiress Will, Mr. Addison, Mr. Burt, Mr. — presented, and read the first 
time [Bill 316) oe ee ee ee 


Sunpay Crosine Acts (IrELaAnD)— 


Report with Minutes of Evidence and Appendix brought up and read ; 

Sale of uors on Sunday (Ireland) Act (1878) Amendment Bill, and the Public 
Houses (Ireland) (Saturda 4 Coane) Bill (consolidated into the Intoxicating Liquors 
(Ireland) Bill) reported ; Bill, as amended, to be printed [Bill 315] ; re-commitied to a 
Committee of the Whole House for Wednesday 11th July. 


Reports to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. [No. 255.] 
[12.20. } 


LORDS, TUESDAY, JULY 3. 


Patents, Designs, and Trade Marks Bill (No. 193)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Earl of Onslow) oe 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly. 
Crimz anp Ovurrace (InELanp)—Observations, The Earl of Camperdown: 
—Debate thereon ee of (7 ° | 
15. 
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Busrness or tHE Hovse—Observation, The First Lord of the Treasury 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—o-— 


Local Government (England and Wales) Bill [Bill 182]— 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress 29th June] [Twetrtn Nicut] .. 
After long time spent therein, it being Midnight, the Uhairman left the 

Chair to make his report to the House :—Committee report Progress ; 
to sit again upon Friday, at Two of the clock. 

Supreme Court of Judicature (Ireland) Act (1877) Amend- 

ment Bill [Bill 281 }— 

Bill, as amended, considered ., 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read the third time,” —( Mr. Maurice 
Healy : :)—Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read the third time, and 
passed. 


Moveable Abodes Bill [Bill 200]— 





Order for Second Reading read oe oe ee 
Second Reading deferred till Friday. 

ApsJoURNMENT— 
Moved, “‘ That this House do now adjourn,” —( Mr. Jackson) ee 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. [12.35.] 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JULY 4. 
PROVISIONAL ORDER BILL. 


—_o—— 


Pier and Harbour Provisional Orders (No. 2) Bill [Bill 248] 
Moved, “‘ That the Bill be now considered ” eb ée 
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Amendment proposed, 

To leave out the words ‘‘ be now considered,” in order to add the words ‘‘so far as it 
relates to the Torquay Order, be re-committed to a Select Committee to consist of 
Nine Members, Five to be nominated by the House, and Four by the Committee of 
Selection,” —(Mr. Henry H. Fowler.) 

Question proposed, “That the words ‘ be now considered’ stand part of 

the Question : ’—After short debate, Question put, and negatived. 


Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to. 


Ordered, That it be an Inr‘ruction to the Committee that they have power, if they 
think fit, to insert provisions in the Bill to re the 38th section of “ The Torquay 
Harbour and District Act, 1886,’’ and that all Petitions praying to be heard 
the same, presented not later than four clear days from the date hereof, be referred 
to the Committee on the Bill, and that such of the Petitioners as pray to be beard by 
themselves, their counsel, agents, or witnesses, be heard on their Petitions, if they 
think fit, and counsel be heard in favour of the Bill against such Petitions. 


Ordered, That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers, and records, 
Ordered, That Five be the quorum of the Committee. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
—_—~j— 
Oaths Bill [Bill 7)— 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress 27th June] oe . 835 


After long time spent therein, Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Wednesday next, and to be printed. [ Bill 319.] j 
5.40. 


LORDS, THURSDAY, JULY 5. 
IrnELAND—Po icy or THE GoveERNMENT—VoTE oF ConFIpENcE—Notice of 


Motion, The Duke of Argyll oe ee -. 893 
Liability of Trustees Bill (No. 111)— 
Amendments reported (according to Order) . . 894 


Bill to be read 3* on Twesday next; and to be printed as amended. 
(No. 201.) 


Victoria University Bill (No. 163)— 
Hoved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,””—( Zhe Lord Herschel.) -. 897 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly. (5.0. 
5.0. 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, JULY 5. 
QUESTIONS. 


Irish Lanp Commission—Jupic1a, Rents—Returns—Question, Mr. J. E. 
Ellis ; Answer, The Solicitcr General for Ireland (Mr. Madden) -. 897 
Purcnase oF Lanp (Iretanp) Act, 1885—ArreEars oF InsTALMENTS— 
Question, Mr. J. E. Ellis; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Goschen) 398 
AcricunturaL Dgrartwent—AcricvnTuraL axp Darry Scxoors—Ques- 
tion, Mr. Tapling ; Answer, Viscount Lewisham oe -. 3898 
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Law anp Justice (IngLanp)—Perry Szsstons Court, Banrry—Corne- 
tius Duacan—Questions. Mr. Gilhooly, The Lord Mayor of Dublin 
= Sexton); Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. 

our) . 
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quarigs IN Scortanp — Questions, Mr. Buchanan’; Answers, The 
Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson) . 

ImperiaL Derence—PosstBinity oF Invaston—TRANSPORT For 100, 000 
Men—Question, Mr. Ernest Beckett; Answer, The First Lord of the 
Admiralty (Lord George Hamilton) 

Dvusiix Merroporiran Potice, Kinostown—‘‘ Suyta v. MAppEn AND 
Constaste Curry ’’—Question, Sir Thomas Esmonde; Answer, The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) ‘ 

Poor Law—Mutz Env Boarp or Guarprans—Dr. Loang, Vacornatton 
Orricer--Question, Mr. M‘Laren; Answer, The President of the Local 
Government Board (Mr. Ritchie) ee 

Royat Iris ConsTabuLaRY—REMOVAL OF A “PLacarD AT  Mrrourretcws 
--Question, Mr. Rowntree; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) 

Inp1a (Bompay)—THE Conracious Diseases Act—Question, Mr. M‘Laren ; ; 
Answer, The Under Secretary of State for India (Sir John Gorst) .. 

Iretanp — QueEn’s Coitiece, Betrast—Ctiosinc oF THE Grounps — 
Question, The Lord Mayor of Dublin (Mr. Sexton); Answer, The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 

Prisons (Enctanp AND Wates)—OConrracts For Prison Lasour 1x Mat 
Maxtne—Question, Mr. Causton; Answer, The Secretary of State for 
the Home Department (Mr. Matthews) 

Law anv JusticE—Tue Drrecror or Pustic Proszcutions—‘ Woon v. 
Cox ’’—Questions, Mr. Pickersgill, Dr. Tanner; Answers, The Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department ‘Mr. Matthews) 

Istanps OF THE Pacriric—SeizurE oF THE LEEWARD IsLANDS BY THE 
Frenco—Question, Mr. W. A. M‘Arthur; Answer, The Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir James Fergusson) 

Prers anpD Harsours (Iretanp) — Battycorron Prexr—Question, Dr. 
Tanner; Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson) 
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Questions, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, The Lord Mayor of Dublin (Mr. 
Sexton); Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 

EcciestasticaL CoMMIssionERS—OoNVERSION OF LxEasEHOLDS—Question, 
Mr. O. V. Morgan; Answer, Sir John R. Mowbray 
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the Home Department (Mr. Matthews) . 
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Questions, Mr. A. Sutherland, Dr. Clark; Answers, The Postmaster 
General (Mr. Raikes) ee ee ee oe 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


——- 


SUPPLY—considored in Committee—Crvit Service Estimates— 
(In the Committee.) 
Crass I1.—Satarires anp Expenses or Crvi DgParRTMENTSs, 


(1.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £69,017, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the "hist day of March 
1889, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Office of the aaa of I my 
Council for Trade and Subordinate Departments” 

After short debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Question be now put te. Aird: nek 
Question put ; —The Committee divided ; Ayes 266, Noes 84 Majority 182.—(Div. 
List, No. 194.) 

Question put accordingly, « That a sum, not exceeding £69,017, be granted for the 
said Service :’’—The Committee divided ; Ayes 301, Noes 62; Majority 239.—( Div. 
List, No. 195.) 

(2.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £6, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
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Suprry—Crvm Szrvice Estrmates—Committee—continued. 


will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1889, for meeting the Deficiency of Income from Fees, &c., for the requirements of 
the Board of Trade, under ‘ The Bankruptcy Act, 1883” on «» 456 


After debate, Moved, “That the Item B, £19,608, for Chief Official Reoeiver’s 
Department, be reduced by £500,’’"—(Mr. Molloy ;)—After further short debate, 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed .. oe es +» 476 

After short debate, Original Question put, and agreed to. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £24,701, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of poyment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1889, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Charity Commission for England and 
Wales, including the Endowed Schools Department ”’ co «677 


Moved, “‘ That the Item A, £25,346, for Salaries and Wages, be reduced by £1,000,” 

(Sir John Swinburne :) —After debate, Question put:—'The Committee divided ; 

Ayes 117, Noes 195: Majority 78.—(Div. List, No. 196.) 
Original Question again proposed ., ee oe « 4618 
After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


(3-) £33,720, to complete the sum for the Exchequer and Audit Department.—After 
short debate, Vote agreed to “ae - ee ee >, wee 


(4.) £5,267, to complete the sum for the Friendly Societies Registry. 
Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; Committee to sit again 7o-morrow. 


Lunacy Acts Amendment Bill | Zords] | Bill 228]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Second Reading be deferred till Thursday next” ., 523 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Second Reading deferred 
till Thursday next. 


Waltham Abbey Gunpowder Factory Bill [Bill 273)— 
Order for Second Reading read oe oe «. 624 
Second Reading deferred till To-morrow. 


Nationat Dest (Notice or Repemprion)—ResotuTion— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Consolidated Three Pounds per Centum Annuities and the Reduced 
Three Pounds per Centum Annuities shall be redeemable at any time after the 
expiration of one year from the date at which a Copy of this Resolution, having been 
inserted in the ‘ London Gazette,’ is affixed on the me Exchange in London, by 

yments of not less than five hundred thousand pounds at any one time, in manner 


irected by any Act to be passed,” —(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer) « §21 
After debate, Question put, and agreed to, 
MOTIONS. 
qnpren@iusien, 

Recorders, Magistrates, and Clerks of the Peace Bill—Ordered (Mr. Secretary 
Matthews, Mr. Stuart- Wortley) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 320] +» 536 

Weights and Measures Bill—Ordered (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Baron Henry de 
Worms) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 321] oe ee 535 

Sea Fisheries Regulation Bill—Ordered (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Baron Henry de 
Worms) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 322] - es 536 


Frrenpity SocreTres— 

Select Committee appointed, ‘‘to inquire into and report upon the operation of section 

thirty of ‘ The Friendly Societies Act, 1875,’ as amended by subsequent Acts, and 

into the organisation or general condition of Societies and Companies to which the 

said section applies, and to suggest what Amendment of the Law (if any) is required 

to ensure the better management of such Societies and Companies, and the more 
complete protection of the interests of their members: ”—List of the Committee .. 536 

[12.45.] 








—— 
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After some time spent therein, Committee report Progress; to sit again 
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Bill, as amended, considered 
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Comuirree oF Setection (Stanprva Commrrrers) (Spectra Reporr)— 


a, That the Committee of Selection have leave to make a Special 
eport es ee oe 
Ordered, That the Report do lie upon the Table. 


It being ten minutes to Seven of the clock, the House suspended its 
Sitting. 





The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_o— 


Suppty—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


Payment oF Mempers—ReEso.tvTion— 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That”’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, it well deserves the consideration of Her 
Majesty’s Government, whether, and under what conditions, it would be expedient 
to revert to the ancient custom . paying Members for their services in Parliament,’’ 
—(Mr. Fenwick,)—instead thereo 

Question proposed, “« That ie words proposed to be left oul stand part of 
the Question: ”— After short debate, Question put:—The House 
divided; Ayes 135, Noes 192; Majority 57.—(Div. List, No. 198.) 

Main Question again proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair: ’’—Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Surrty—OCommittee upon 


Monday next. 


Surrty—Rerort—Resolutions [5th July] reported os - 
Resolutions read a second time. 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House doth agree with the Committee in the First 
Resolution : ”—After short debate, it being One of the clock, Mr. 
Speaker adjourned the House, without Question put, till Monday next. 


LORDS, MONDAY, JULY 9. 


His ImprertraAn Masesty THE LATE GERMAN EmpreroR—REPLY TO THE 
Reso.tvutTions oF ConDOLENCE <a 
Letter ordered to lie on the Table, and to be cxtaed on the Journals. 


Arrica (Sourn)—Arrairs in Zutvtanp—Question, Earl Granville; An- 
swer, The Secretary of State for the Colonies (Lord Knutsford) 


Execrions (INTERVENTION oF PEERS AND PRELATES IN PARLIAMENTARY 


Exzctions)—Reso.vuTion— 

Moved, “‘ That the first paragraph of Standing Order No. XX. be suspended and that 
the consideration of the Report from the Select Committee on Elections (Intervention 
of Peers and Prelates in Parliamentary Elections) have precedence of the Orders of 
the Day and Notices which stand before it,” —( Zhe Marquess of Salisbury) ‘ 

Motion agreed to :—Said Report considered (according to order). 

Moved, ‘ That the Report be received,”—(Zhe Lord Chancellor :)—After 

short debate, Motion agreed to. 


Navat Expenpiture—Observations, Lord Brassey; Reply, Lerd Elphin- 
stone; Observations, The Earl of Carnarvon és ‘5 
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Solicitors Bill (No. 195)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Lord Esher) ¥ 
Motion — to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee 


of the 


Libel Law Amendment Bill (No. 190)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Lord Monkswell) éé 


After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Tuesday the 17th instant. 


[7.0.} 


ole House on Thursday next. 


COMMONS, MONDAY, JULY 9. 
QUESTIONS. 


—— — 


Lunatic Asytums (IrELAND)—Ricumonp AsytumM, Dustin—Anne Reppy, 
A Lunatic—Question, Colonel Saunderson ; Answer, The Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) ee 

Apmmatty—Torpepo Acorent aT Portsmovra—Question, Sir Henry 
Tyler; Answer, The First Lord of the Admiralty (Lord George 
Hamilton) 2 

Post OFrFice (IngLAND)—ConvEYANCE OF Mats, Co. TipPERARY—Ques- 
tion, Mr. J. O’Connor ; Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes) 

Intanp Revenve—THE Income Tax my Wartes—Question, Mr. J. Bryn 
Roberts ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) . 

Tue Dutcn Covon1es —Mrn1Tary Service 1n Java—Question, Mr. J. 8. 
Gathorne-Hardy; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (Sir James Fergusson) 

Epvucation DEPARTMENT (Scortanp)—TAcuErs ix THE Istanp or Lewis 
—Question, Dr. R. Macdonald ; Answer, The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. 
H. A. Macdonald) 

ScorLanD—IsLAND OF Corz—Conviction oF Ororrers—Questions, Dr. RB. 
Macdonald ; Answers, The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald) 

Law AND Pouice ScoTLanD)—ARREST OF . Swrrn, Srornoway— 
Questions, Dr. R. Macdonald; Answers, The Lord Advocate (Mr. J. 
H. A. Macdonald) 

Fisuery Boarp (Scortanp)—TRraw1ine in THE Estuary or THE OrypE— 
Questions, Mr. J. Sinclair, Mr. earned Answers, The Lord 
Advocate (Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald) ‘ 

Law anv Pouce (LancasHtreE)—SeErvices oF THE Counry Potice ar 
Bortron—Question, Mr. Shepherd Cross; Answer, The Secretary of 
State for the Home Department (Mr. Matthews) ‘ 

Literature, Science, anD Art—Aocrtion or LicuTt on Water Corour 
Drawincs—Rerort oF THE OomMITTEE or Arrtists—Question, Sir 
Slgomse Borthwick ; Answer, The ae to the Treasury (Mr. 

ackson) 

Crmunat Law AND ProcepurE (IRELAND " Acr, 1887 (Persons Pro- 
CEEDED AGaInsT, &c.)— Question, Mr. J. E. Ellis; Answer, The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 

Tue Crvit List—Horsz Breepine—Quzen’s PLatEs — Question, Mr. 
Summers ; Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson) 

Crvin SERVICE EstimaTes—QueeEn’s Pxrates—Question, Mr. area te 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) : 

Roya, Mirrany Acapemy —Normye Hirt — Tar ExAMrnations — 
a ery Mr. Mallock ; am, The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. 

ackson) ve ee ee oe 
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Riots anp Disturpayors (IrRELAND)—Mutrtrary Distursances at Down- 
PATRICK—Questions, Mr. M‘Cartan, Colonel Saunderson, The Lord 
ty of Dublin (Mr. Sexton) ; Answers, The Secretary of State for 

War (Mr. E. Stanhope), The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) 

Crrminat Law AnD ProcepuRE "(Iretanp) Act, 1887—Caszs OF Wits 
Hynes anp oTuers, Convicrep at Mitttrown Matsay—Question, 
Mr. Clancy; Answer, The Chief — for Ireland (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) oe 

Tue Macistracy (Inetanp)—QUALIFICATION yor Justice or THE Pzacr— 
Mr. A. McCrettanp—Question, Mr. Clancy; — The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) “a 

Lanptorp anp Tenant ([retanp)—Tue Taarre eras, Co. Maro— 
Question, Mr. J. F. X. O’Brien; Answer, The Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 

Tar Truck Acts — Correction or VotuNTary ConTRIBUTIONS BY 
Emriorens (Betrast)—Question, The Lord Mayor of Dublin (Mr. 
Sexton); Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department 
(Mr. atthews) 

Law AnD JusTICE (Iretaxp)—Joun Puetay, ‘or Drancax, A PRISONER 
tn Cronmet Gaor—Question, Mr. Condon; Answer, ''he Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) - a 

QOrminat Law anp Procepure (IRELAND) Act, 1887—Szssions Court 
at Murroz, Co. Liwertck—Question, Mr. Finucane; Answer, The 
Solicitor General for Ireland (Mr. Madden) * 

Law anp Justice (Inetanp) — JUDGMENTS IN THE — Court oF 
Excuequer—“ Brunt v. Byayz ”’—Questions, The Lord Mayor of 
Dublin (Mr. Sexton) ; ss The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour) 

Custom Hovsr — Examination oF Unrecisrerep Baccack ar Dover— 
Question, Mr. Legh; ae pe The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. 
Jackson) 

Loca, GovERNMENT (Enctanp | AND Waxes) But —Otavse 30—Tae 
Wueet anp Van Tax—Question, Mr. Leake; Answer, The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) .. vs wi 

FrancutsE (InELAND) Act—Vorers’ List ror THE RecistRaTION—Mnr. S. 
M‘Dermotr—Questicn, Mr. Justin M‘Carthy; Answer, The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 

Evictions ([rELanD)—DrvistonaL MaGIsTRaTE Ousza—Quenien, Mr. J. 

E. Ellis; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 


Post om TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION BETWEEN FRANCE AND 
Enctanp—Question, Mr. Henniker Heaton; Answer, The Postmaster 
General (Mr. Raikes) : 

Cuaniry Oommrsstonsrs— Tur Brsxor ANpREW’ 8 Onariry FOR Poor 
Partsoners ’’—Question, The Marquess of Carmarthe:; Answer, Mr. 
J. W. Lowther 

Patace or Wesrarnsrer — Execrrrc Licutrvo—Questions, Sir Henry 
Roscoe, Mr. Mundella ; Answers, The First Commissioner of Works 
(Mr. Plunket) 

NationaL Epvucation (InELAND)—InTERMEDIATE ExAMINATIONS—Question, 
Mr. Kilbride; Answer, The Chief peearpeiees for Ireland (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) 

Posr Orrice Acts—Convicrion of MoorE AND Warren—Question, Mr. 
Pickersgill; Answer, The Postmaster General (Mr. Raikes) ee 

Irish Lanp Oommission—Txe Svus-Commissioners at Newrownarps— 
Farr Rents—Question, Mr. M‘Cartan ; saree The Chief rr 
for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) oe 
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Army (Inp1a)—Oasez or Caprain J. B. Cnatrerton (tate Benoat Srarr 
Corrs)—Question, Mr. Conybeare ; Answer, The Under Secretary of 
State for India (Sir John Gorst) . 

Law anv Justice (IrELAND)—FERMoY Perry Sxsstons—‘‘ Devane 0. 
Ketxiener ”—Question, Mr. Flynn ; Answer, The Chief Secretary for 
Treland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 

Lanp Law (Irgtanp) Act, 1887—Puronases BY GLEBE Texants—Ques- 
tions, Mr. M‘Cartan; Answers, The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. 
Jackson) os os ve 

REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE Act, 1884 — Recister or Oounty 
Execrors—Owvers BEING Occurrers—Question, Sir John Dorington ; 
Answer, The President of the Local Government Board (Mr. Ritchie) 

Riecat or Pustic Meetine — Trarataar SquarE—Question, Mr. James 
Stuart; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department 
(Mr. Matthews) 

Law anp JvsTIcE (Inztanp)—Locerick Macrsrrarzs—Coronet Pznsr, 
R.M.—Question, Mr. O’Keeffe; Answer, The Ohief Secretary for 
Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 

Porice ConsTABLEs’ Penstons—Lxc1station—Question, Mr. G. W. Elliot ; 
Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 

IreLanpD—City OsarTer For Betrast—Question, The Lord Mayor of 
Dublin (Mr. Sexton); Answer, The First Lord of the eT (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) 

LireraturE, Science, AND Art—Governina Bopres or THe NATIONAL 
ART Instrrutions— LEGIsLaTIon—Question, Mr. Addison; Answer, 
The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr.W.H. Smith) .. 

Grants To Mempers or tue Royat Fammy—A Sexecr Oommirree— 
Questions, Mr. Summers, Mr. E. Robertson ; Answers, The First Lord 
of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) ‘ 

MerrorotiTan AsyLums Boanp—Appointmznt or 4 Royat Commisstox— 
Question, Mr. Pickersgill ; Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) 

Business OF THE Hovse—Question, Mr. Childers ; Answer, The First 
Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 

Surriy—OCrvm Service EsrmmaTss—Oxass V.—Tu Coronrat Orrice Vores 
—Question, Mr. Osborne Morgan ; Answer, The First Lord of the 
Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 

Inpra—Tue Inrawappy Frormta Company—Questi on, Mr. Bradlaugh ; 
Answer, The Under Secretary of State for India (Sir John Gorst) 

**O’DonnELt vo, Watter” (AuTHenticity or Letrers)—A SELzEct Com- 
MITTEE—Questions, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Mr. Parnell; Answers, The 
First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) 

Business oF THE Hovse—Notice, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. w. 
H. Smith); Question, Mr. Illingworth ; Answer, Mr. W. H. Smith . 
Prisons (IRELAND)—-TULLAMORE Gaot—Dezatn or Mr. Joun MANDEVILLE 
—Question, Mr. W. O’Brien; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland 

(Mr. A. J. Balfour) 

Business oF THE Hovse—TuE Bax, Barrow, AND SHANNON Dratnace 
Birts—Questions, Sir Charles Lewis, Mr. Flynn ; — The Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) ee 





Dezata oF THE GerMAN Emperor Freperioxk—Answer to Message oe 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


———o —— 
Local Government (England and Wales) Bill [Bill 182]— 
Bill considered in “ommittee [ Progress 6th July] [Fourrzentu Nicur] 


After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress; to sit again 
To-morrow, 
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Barrow Drainage Bill [Bill 313}— 
Order for Second Reading read ee 
After short debate, Second Reading deferred till To-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 


Smartt Hotprnes—Morton For A Setect CommitTEE— 


Moved, ‘‘ That a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the facilities which exist 
for the creation of small holdings in land in Great Britain ; whether, either in con- 
nection with an improved system of Local Government or otherwise, those facilities 
may be extended; whether in recent years there has been any diminution in the 
number of small owners and cultivators of land; and whether there is any — 
to show that such diminution is due to legislation,” — (Afr. Akers- Douglas) 


After short debate, Motion deferred till Thursday. 
Pier and Harbour Provisional Orders (No. 2) Bill— 

Select Committee nominated :—List of the Committee .. ee ap 
[2.20.] 


LORDS, TUESDAY, JULY 10. 


House of Lords (Life Peers) Bill (No. 161)-— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Marquess of Salisbury) .. 


After debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly ; Bill (by leave 
of the House) withdrawn. 


House of Lords (Discontinuance of Writs) Bill (No. 163)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Order of the Day for the Second ms be read and 
discharged, "—( The Marquess of Salisbury) . 


After short debate, Motion agreed to; and Bill (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 


Business or tHt Hovse — Question, Earl Granville; Answer, The 
Marquess of Salisbury . ee ee 


Liability of Trustees Bill (No. 111)— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 3,”—( Zhe Lord Herschell) 
Motion agreed to:—Bill read 3* accordingly :—Amendments made ; Bill 
passed, and sent to the Commons. 


Inp1Aa—Inrant Marriace—Question, Observations, The Earl of North- 
brook; Reply, The Secretary of State for India (Viscount Cross :)— 
Short Debate thereon ee ee = 

[7.0.] 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, JULY 10. 
QUESTIONS. 


_)O— 


Irish Pustic Worxs CommissioneErs—Loans—Rattways aT WATERFORD 
AnD New Ross—Question, Mr. R. Power; Answer, The Secretary to 
the Treasury (Mr. Jackson) 

Inp1a—Contaaious DisEaszs Act-—SusPENsIon IN Bompay, Mapras, &e. 
—Question, Mr. James Stuart ; —* The Under ses: of State 
for India (Sir John Gorst) }. . : ee 
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Merropouiran Potice Srationvs—Szarcn or Femate Prisonzrs—Ques- 
tion, Mr. H. J. Wilson; Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home 
Department (Mr. Matthews) ae 

Intsh Lanp Commisston—SittT1IneGs aT QUARTER Gensows Towns—Tue 
MAGHERAFELT TENANTS—Questions, Mr. M‘Cartan, The Lord Mayor 
of Dublin (Mr. Sexton) ; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour) 

Locat GovERNMENT (ENGLAND. AND Wares) Bux—Exrenses or Hicu 
Snerrrrs—Question, Mr. F. Parker; Answer, The President of the 
Local Government Board (Mr. Ritchie) os ee ee 

Merropouitan Burtpincs — “Serrinc Back” or New Bvuitpines— 
Question, Mr. Howard Vincent ; Answer, Mr. Tatton Egerton 

Commissioners oF Woops anp Forests—Savitt’s AtmsHouses, WINDSOR 
—Question, Mr. Pickersgill; Answer, The Secretary to the sania 
(Mr. Jackson) 

Irish Lanp Oosnerstoon—Srermes oF Sos-Commnsnowmne AT Kanress— 
Questions, Mr. Flynn, The Lord Mayor of Dublin (Mr. eases 
Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) ‘ 

Irish Lanp Court—Aprpriications For Farr Rents, Danetn—Quetiions, 
Mr. Edward Harrington; Answers, The Chief mapatens for Ireland 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) 

Poor Law (EncLanpD AND Wates)—Rrcxmonp Boarp or GuARDIANS— 
ALLEGED ConFINEMENT oF A Boy—Question, Mr. H. J. Wilson; An- 
swer, The President of the Local Government Board (Mr. Ritchie) 

Post Orrice—Eastern Orentrat District Orrice—Dismissat or Mr. J. 
W. Cornwett—Question, Mr. on ; Answer, The Postmaster 
General (Mr. Raikes) ee te 

Lirset Law—Drrecror or Pustic Pesencurmee-Question, "Mr. Pickers- 
gill Answer, The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. 

atthews) 

War Orrice Contxacts—ConTracr For 20, 000 Vax1ses—Question, Mr. 
Cremer ; Answer, The Secretary of State for War (Mr. E. Stanhope) 

Royat Navat Scoot, Greenwico—Resicnation or Dr. Desus, Pro- 
FEssoR oF CxEMistry—Question, Sir Henry Roscoe; Answer, The 
First Lord of the Admiralty (Lord George Hamilton) . 

Inp1a (Benaat)—Tue Liquor Trape—Question, Mr. 8S. Smith ; Anower, 
The Under Secretary of State for India (Sir John Gorst) pies 

Inp1a—Hovurs or Work in Inpran Facrorres—OCorron Mrtts—Question, 
Mr. 8. Smith ; Answer, The Under Secretary of State for India (Sir 
John Gorst) . 

Royat Irtsx ConsTasuLaRY—AcTiNG Serceanr Jawes Dawson, Dunpatx 
—Question, Mr. Gill; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour) 

Inp1a—Prorection oF WILD Birps anv Gawe Act—Question, Mr. J. M. 
os" Answer, The Under Secretary of State for India (Sir John 

rst 

EpvcaTion Derartwznt—Etementary Scnoois (Wares)—Rerort oF 
H.M. Inspecrors—Question, Mr. T. E. Ellis; Answer, The Under 
Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. Stuart-Wortley) .. 

Pustic DeparTMENTS—AssIsTANT CoMPTROLLER AND AvupIToR—Question, 
fesish) Power ; Answer, The First Lord of the rinanam (Mr. W H. 

t ee 

Crry Guiups Comnssronzrs—LzcIsLaTIon—Question, Mr. “Cremer ; An- 
swer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) oe 

INTERMEDIATE Epvcation (Wate#s)—Leorstation—Question, Mr. T. E. 
Ellis; Answer, The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) .. 
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IreLanpD—GRIEVANCES—RESOLUTIONS OF THE CATHOLIC ARCHBISHOPS AND 
Brisnors—Questions, Mr. W. O’Brien ; Answers, The Chief Secretary 
for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour), The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) we ax as de 


MOTIONS. 


— — 
Hovse or Commons—Motion for a Return, Mr. Fenwick .. ee 


Busrvess or THE House (GoveRNMENT Bustness)—ReEso_uTion— 


Moved, “ That, for the remainder of the Session, Government Business, whether Orders 
of the Day, or Notices of Motion, have precedence on Tuesday and Wednesday ; 
that Standing Order 11, relating to the Committee of Supply, or Ways and Means 
on Friday, be suspended ; and that Standing Order 56, relating to Mr. Speaker 
leaving the Chair without putting any Question on going into Committee of Supply 
on Monday and Thursday, be extended to the other days of the week. 

That Reports of Supply and Ways and Means may be taken after Midnight (and half- 

st Five on W eater), though 7s and that the Proceedings om be not 
interrupted, either at Midnight or One o'clock (or on Wednesday at Six), but after 
such Reports have been disposed of no Opposed Business shall be taken,””—({Mr. 
William Henry Smith) ee ee ee ee 
? Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word ‘‘ That ’’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “this House do now proceed to the Orders of the Day,’’—(Mr. Arthur 
O’ Connor.) 


i Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question : ”’—After debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
° _ 
Local Government (England and Wales) Bill [Bill 182)|— 


Bill considered in Committee [Progress 9th July) [Firreenta Nicut] 
After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress; to sit again 
To-morrow. (12.10. ] 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JULY 11. 
ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—_—~9 —— 


Local Government (England and Wales) Bill [Bill 182]— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 10th July] [Stxrzentn Nicut] .. 
After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress; to sit again 

To-morrow. 


Partnership Bill [Bill 206)— 
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Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 13th June } ee «» 1051 


Committee report Progress ; to sit again upon Friday. 
MOTION. 


ee 


Marriage Law Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Robert Reid, Sir Henry James, Mr. 
Dugdale) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 324) oe " 1051 
[5.40. 
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LORDS, THURSDAY, JULY 12. 


Patents, Designs, and Trade Marks Bill (No. 193)— 
Moved, “That the House do now resolve itself into Committee upon the 
said Bi »”—(The Earl of Onslow) 
Motion agreed to :—House in Committee accordingly :—Bill to be printed, 
as amended. (No. 211.) 


TrELAND—Poticy oF THE GOVERNMENT—VOTE oF CoNFIDENCE— 


Moved to resolve, 
“ That in the opinion of this House Her Majesty’s Government deserves the support of 
Parliament in securing for the subjects of ‘the Queen in Ireland the full enjo nent = 
personal freedom in all their lawful transactions, and in ame them 
coercion of unlawful combinations,’—( The Duke of Argyll) 


On Question, Motion agreed to, nemine contradicente. 


Local Government Provisional Orders (No. 5) Bill— 

Moved That the order made on the 6th day of March last, ‘‘ That no Bill brought from 
the House of Commons confirming any Provisional Order or Provisional cate 
shall be read a second time after Friday the 29th day of June next” be di 
with, and that the Bill be read 2° (The Lord Balfour); agreed to: Bill read 2* 
accordingly and committed to a Committee of the Whole House 7o-morrow. 


South Metropolitan Electric Lighting Bill [1.u.] — Presented (The Earl of 
Onslow) ; Then it was moved That the Sessional Order of the 6th of March last, 
“ That no Bill originating in this House confirming any Provisional Order or Pro. 
visional Certificate shall be read a first time after ‘Friday the 11th day of May ne: 
be dispensed with in respect of the said Bill; agreed to: Bill read 1* sceordingly; ; 


to be printed, and referred to the Examiners (No. 210) 
[6.15.] 
COMMONS, THURSDAY, JULY 12. 
QUESTIONS. 
—p——_ 
Fisuertes (Scortanp)—Satmon Fisaine in Locnw Morar, INvVERNEss- 
SHIRE—Question, Mr. Fraser-Mackintosh ; Answer, The Secretary to 


the Treasury (Mr. Jackson) 
Post Orrice— Postcarps—Question, Mr. Firth ; Answer, The Postmaster 
General (Mr. Raikes) - 
Ewicration—Pavurer CxitpreEn—Question, Mr. 8. Smith ; Answer, The 
President of the Local Government Board (Mr. Ritchie)’ 
Evictions (InEtanp)—Itiecat Conpuct or A Suerirr’s Balrxirr, Cautr- 
civEEN, Co. Kerry—Questions, Mr. Kilbride, The Lord Mayor of 
Dublin (Mr. Sexton); Answers, The Chief Secretary for Treland (Mr. 
A. J. Balfour) 
Iris Lanp CoMMisston—APPLICATIONS FOR Far Rents, Arsy Untox— 
Questions, Mr. Kilbride; Answers, The Chief Secretary for Ireland 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
Pustic MEETINGS (IngLanp)—Newtowxarps—Mnr. BrowNxLow—Question, 
Mr. Clancy; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) 
Cenuxat Law axp Procepure (Inetanp) "Acr, 1887 —Mr. Justice 
Harrison’s Cuarce aT LiwertcK—Question, Mr. O'Keeffe; Answer, 
The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
In1sh Boarp oF Worxks—Granyts For TEACHERS’ Restpences—Question, 
Mr. Crilly ; Answer, The Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson) .. 
Fisnery Board (ScortanD)—TRawLine In THE FirtH or CiypE—Ques- 
tions, Mr. Marjoribanks, Mr. Anderson ; ache The Lord Advocate 
(Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald) . - oe 
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Cevton—Tue Government Rarmways—Question, Sir Edward Watkin; 
Answer, The Under Secretary of State for India (Sir John Gorst) .. 1078 

Tue Mavrirrvs—Caste CommunicaTion-—Question, Sir Edward Watkin; 
Answer, The Under Secre of State for India (Sir John Gorst) .. 1079 


Tue Tuames at Hampron — Boatrnous—e 1x THE Hampron Parise 
Recreation Grounp—Question, Mr. Dixon-Hartland; Answer, The 
Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Jackson) . -» 1080 


Queen's Cotteces (IngLAND)—APPOINTMENT oF Proressors, &o. ree 
tion, Mr. Pinkerton; Answer, The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A 
J. Balfour) i = "1081 
Epvcation DEPARTMENT (Scorzaxp) — Asststant Sonoor. Insrzctors— 
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Local Government (England and Wales) Bill [Bill 182 |— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 11th July] |: duu ing Niout] 1105 
— long time spent therein, Committee report Progress; to sit again 
0-morrow. 


Surpty—Rerort-—Resolutions | 1st June] reported ee .. 1185 
Resolution 1. 
Amendment proposed, to leave out ‘‘ £27,968,” and insert ‘‘ £26,968,” — 
(Ir. Baumann.) 
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Question proposed, “ That ‘£27,968’ stand of the Questiou: "— 
After short debate, Question put :—The House divided; Ayes 247, 
Noes 30; Majority 217.—(Div. List, No. 210.) 

Question Deere “That this House doth agree with the Committee in 
the said Resolution : ’—After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate 
be now adjourned,”—{ Mr. Dillwyn :)— After further short debate, 
Debate adjourned till Monday next. 


Resolution 2. 
After short debate, Resolution agreed to. 


Surrty—Rzrort—Resolutions [31st May] reported ee «+ 1202 
Resolution 1 agreed to. 
Resolution 2. 


Moved, ‘That this House doth agree with the Committee in the said 
Resolution : ’—After short debate, Question put :—The House divided ; 
Ayes 129, Noes 45; Majority 84.—(Div. List, No. 211.) 

Resolution agreed to. 


Sorrry [5tTx Jury]—Rerorr | Apsournep Dersats |— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [6th July], 


“That this House doth agree with the Committee in the First Resolution, That a sum 
not exceeding £69,017, &c.” 


Question again proposed :—Debate resumed .. ee .. 1209 
Question ree ow House divide; Ayes 142, Noes 28; Majority 114. 
—(Div. List, No. 212.) 


Subsequent Resolutions agreed to 


Recorders, Magistrates, and Clerks of the Peace Bill [Bill 320} 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Mr. Matthews) .. 1210 


After short debate, Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, 
and committed for To-morrow. 


Lunacy Acts Amendment Bill [Zords) [Bill 228 |— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Order for the Second Reading of the Bill be discharged, 
and the Bill withdrawn,’”’—( Mr. Jackson) on e» 1211 
Question put, and agreed to. 


Locat GovernMENT (Enctanp and Watss) [Expenses |— 


Considered in Committee és . 1212 


“ That it is expedient to authorize the payment, out of the Consolidated Fund to the 
Local Taxation Account, during the financial year ending on the 31st day of March 
1889, of such sums in respect of main roads as have been paid in previous years out of 
moneys provided by Parliament, such sums to be repaid to the Consolidated Fund, 
in pursuance of any Act of the present Session to amend the Laws relating to Local 
Government in England and Wales and for other purposes connected therewith ; also 
the payment, out of moneys to be provided by Parliament, of the expenses of any 
Commissioners and Officers that may be appointed for the purposes of such Act, and 
of the salaries and remuneration of the officers and persons employed by them.”’ 


After short debate, Question put, and agreed to:—Resolution to be 
reported Zo-morrow. 


Copyhold Acts Amendment Bill | Lords} [Bill 298 |— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Mr. Haldane) ., 1212 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn ;—Second Reading deferred till To-morrow. 
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Lord Chancellor of Ireland (Lord Ashbourne :)—Short ebate thereon 

[7.15.] 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, JULY 13. 


Mr. Spzaxer’s Inpispostrion— 
The House being met, the Clerk at the Table informed the House of the 
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to the Table; and, after Pra % took the Chair as Deputy Speaker, 
pursuant to the Standing 
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Local Government (England and Wales) Bill [Bill 182]— 
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After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress; to sit again 
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MOTIONS. 
—9——_ 
Divorce Cases (Perjury) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Darling, Mr. Coleridge); presented, and 
read the first time [Bill 328] es ee ee 1349 


Trafalgar Sqaare (Regulation of Meetings) Bill—Ordered (Mr. James Stuart, Mr. 
Lawson, Mr. Pickersgill, Mr. Rowlands, Mr. Howell, Mr. Cremer) ; — and read 


the first time [Bill 329] ee ee +» 1849 
Ecclesiastical Dilapidations Bill—Ordered (Mr. Harry Davenport, Mr. Salt, Mr. 
Gurdon, Baron Dimsdale) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 330] +» 1349 


Public Meetings in Open Spaces Bill — Ordered (Mr. Cunninghame Graham, Sir 
Walter Foster, Mr. Conybeare, Mr. James Stuart); presented, and read the first time 


[Bill 331] oe ee ee ee +» 1350 
[12.10.] 


LORDS, MONDAY, JULY 16. 


Tae CorontaL OonFERENCE oF 1887—Withdrawal of Notice, Lord 
Stratheden and Campbell .. “8 é .. 1350 


Sourn Arrica—Zvutvutanp—Deats or Sm Joun Branp, Presmpent or . 
THE OUranczt Free State—Questions, Observations, The Earl of 
Carnarvon, The Earl of Kimberley, The Earl of Derby; Reply, The 
Secretary of State for the Colonies (Lord Knutsford) .. .. 1851 


London and St. Katharine and East and West India Docks Bill— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 3* ere Duke of eee and 
Chandos)... .. 1358 

Amendment moved, to leave ont ( now, my) and add at the end of the 
Motion (‘‘on Friday next,’’)—( Zhe Earl De La Warr.) 

After short debate, on Question, that (‘‘now”’) stand part of the Motion ? 
Resolved in the afirmative: Bill read 3* accordingly, with the Amend- 
ments, and passed, and sent to the Commons. 


Mar Perrace—ReEsoivuTion— 


Hoved to resolve, 
“ That, in consequence of the rightful owner of the title of Earl of Mar in the Roll of 
Peers of Scotland having had his ~~ confirmed by Act of Parliament in 1885, the 


order of this House of the 26th of February, 1875, respectin the Earl of Mar be 
hereby rescinded and expunged from the Journals of the House,” ~(Phe Earl of 


Galloway) +» 1855 
After debate, on Question ? Their Lordships divided ; Contents 12, Not- 
Contents 39 ; Majority 27. 


Coroners Bill (No. 36)— 
House in Committee (according to Order) .. . 1378 
Amendments made ; the Report thereof te be received on “Thursday next. 


Arrica (Sourn)—ZvutvLanp—Observation, The Secretary of State for the ‘ 
a (7.30.] 


Ovlonies (Lord Knutsford) ., ve 
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Question put, and agreed te :—Bill read the third time, and passed, with 


Amendments. 


Ballina and Killala Railway and Harbour Bill (by Order) [Avsournep 
DEBATE ]|— 

Order read for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [13th July], 
“That the Bill be re-committed to the former Committee,’””—( in 
Kimber :)—Re ay of Committee read :—Question —= proposed : = 
Debate resume. 

After short debate, Question put: —The House divided ; Ayes 29, 
Noes 206 ; Majority 177.—(Div. List, No. 218.) 
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Business or THE Hovse—Questions, Mr. Broadhurst, Mr. Henry H. 
Fowler, Mr. Wallace, Mr. A. R. D. Elliot, Dr. Farquharson ; Answers, 
The First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith), The Secretary of 
State for the Home Department (Mr. Matthews) ee ee 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—o—— 


Local Government (England and Wales) Bill [Bill 182)— 


Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 18th July] [Twznty-szconp Niaur | 
After long time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be considered 
upon Thursday next, and to be printed. [Bill 338.] 


Sea Fisheries Regulation Bill [Bill 322]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —( Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) oe se oe oe ee 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, 
and committed to the Standing Committee on Trade, &c. 
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Balfour) . .. 1880 
Moved, ‘That the Question be now put,” — ~/ (Mr. Macartney : :)—Question 
pol :—The House divided; Ayes 194, Noes 106 ; Majority 88.—(Div. 


ist, No. 227. 

Question put ~ ‘“* That the Bill be now read a second time :” 
—The House divided ; Ayes 189, Noes 64; Majority 125.—(Div. List, 
No. 228. 

Bill read ee time. 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be committed to a Select Committee of Seven 
Members, Four to be nominated by the House, and Three by the 
Committee of Selection,” —( Mr. Arthur Balfour :)}—Debate adjourned :— 
Debate to be resumed Zo-morrow. 


Bribery (Public Bodies Prevention) Bill [Bill 335]— 
Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Zord Randolph 
Churchill) ala os oe -- 1883 
Objection taken to Further Proceeding. 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Order for the Second Reading be discharged, and the 
Bill withdrawn,” —(Zord Randolph Churchill :) — Question put, and 
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MOTIONS. 
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Epvoationat Enpowments (Scortanp) Act, 1882 (More Mortrr1cation) 
—Mortion ror an ApDRESS— 
Moved, “ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty 
to withhold Her consent from the scheme for the management of the Endowments 
in the parish of Morebattle, in the county of Roxburgh, known as the More Mortifi- 
cation, approved by the Scottish Education on now lying oo the Table 
of the House,”—(Mr. A. R. D. Elliot) - 1884 
After short debate, Question wy :—The House divided ; Ayes 78, Noes 
102; Majority 24.—(Div. List, No. 229.) 


Forest of Dean Turnpike Trust Bill—Ordered (Mr. Long, Mr. Ritchie) ; presented, 


and read the first time [Bill 337] ee *e oe 1899 
ApJOURNMENT— 
Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn ” ee .. 1899 


After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. [1.55.] 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 2nd July, 1888. 


MINUTES.}—Setecr Commirrer — Elections 
(Intervention of Peers and Prelates in Par- 
liamentary Elections), E. Morley and E. 
Kimberley added. 

Pustic Bitits— First Reading — Solicitors * 
(195). 

Second Reading—¥ligh Courts in India (184). 

Report —Quarter Sessions (187) ; Pharmacy Act 
(Ireland), 1875, Amendment (189). 

Third Reading—Local em a | (Ireland) 
(93); Timber Acts (Ireland) Amendment 
(188); Consolidated Fund (No. 2), and 


passed, 


FISHERY ACTS AMENDMENT (IRE- 
LAND) BILL.—RESOLUTION. 

j F- HERSCHELL, in moving in 

the case of the Fishery Acts Amend- 

ment (Ireland) Bill, that Standing Order 

No. . be considered inorder to its 
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being dispensed with, observed that 
Members of the other House were not 
aware that there was a time within which 
such Bills should come up to their Lord- 
ships’ House, and he recommended that 
the Committee on the Standing Orders 
should consider whether this Standing 
Order should be retained. 


Moved, “‘That Standing Order No. 
XXXIV. be considered in order to its 
being dispensed with.” — (Zhe Lord 
Herschel.) 


Taz PRIME MINISTER anv SE- 


‘ ORETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 


AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Satissury) 
said, that it was very important that 
measure, particularly those introduced 
by private Members, which might have 
received very little notice in the other 
House, should not be allowed to come up 
to their Lordships’ House at the end of the 
Session, when the House was compara- 
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tively empty, and they night pass with 
little observation. The shedles appli- 
cation of the noble and learned Lord 
might fairly be adopted, as there was no 
opposition to the Bill; but where the Bills 
were of a contentious nature the Stand- 
ing Order was very useful. Though 
not prepared to raise his own individual 
voice against the suspension of the 
Order, he hoped it would not be made 
$ —_—- in the case of contentious 


Tae Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that means should be taken to give No- 
tice, so that a Bill should not be sup- 
“nape by accident any more than passed 

y accident, as the noble Marquess 
feared. 


Motion agreed to. 


Standing Order No. XXXIV. con- 
= (aceording to order), and dispensed 
with, 


TITHE RENT-CHARGE (IRELAND). 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Marquess of Water- 
ford be heard sitting.”—(T7he Zarl of 
Milltown.) 


Motion agreed to. 


Tue Marquess or WATERFORD, 
speaking from his seat, proceeded to ask 
the Lord Privy Seal, Whether, in conse- 
quence of the fall in the prices of those 
articles of farm produce upon which the 
tithe rent-charge was assessed in Ire- 
land prior to the Act of 1872 (by which 
Act the right to obtain a periodical re- 
vision was taken away), and taking 
into consideration the recent compulsory 
adjustment of rents in Treland, Her 
Majesty’s Government were prepared to 
grant relief to those persons who were 
at present liable for the payment of tithe 
rent-charge, or the instalments payable 
in lieu of the same, under the Act of 
1869; also whether, having regard to 
the 15th section of the Land Law (Ire- 
land) Act, 1887 (which empowered the 
‘Treasury to fix the redemption price of 
tithe rent-charge), and to the 60th para- 
graph of the Report of the Royal bom. 
mission presided over by Lord Cowper 
on the Land Law (Ireland) Acts of 1881 
and 1885 (which recommended that the 

resent rate of purchase should be re- 
uced), Her Majesty’s Government 


would consent to reduce the price re- 
quired for the redemption of tithe rent- 


The Uarquess of Salisbury 
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(Ireland). 4 


charge, fixed by the Act of 1869 at 224 
years’ purchase, and for the instalments 
payable by those who had converted the 
same into terminable annuities? The 
noble Marquess said he would like to 
say a few words before he put the Ques- 
tion which stood in his name with regard 
to the present position of tithe rent- 
charge payers in Ireland and how they 
came into that position. Prior to 1823 
tithes were payable in kind. An Act 
was then passed establishing a composi- 
tion for tithes in Ireland in lieu of pay- 
ment in kind. In 1832 the Act of 1823 
(which was voluntary) was made com- 
pulsory and perpetual, subject to a re- 
vision assessed every seven years on the 
prices of wheat and oats. At that time 
the oecupier paid the tithes as a tax on 
the produce of his farm; but an Act 
was passed in 1838 making the owner 
responsible instead of the occupier for a 
perpetual rent-charge of three-fourths 
of the composition, subject to the same 
variation as under the Act of 1832. In 
1869 the Irish Church was disestablished, 
the composition being still left veriable 
every seven years. The Church Com- 
missioners were empowered to sell at 
224 years’ purchase; or, if applied to, 
to create terminable annuities at the 
rate of £4 9s. per cent for the term of 
52 years. He was told the original 
term named was 45 years, but this limit 
was afterwards altered. In 1872—and 
he wished particularly to draw their 
Lordships’ attention to that Act—the 
right of periodical variation according 
to the price of wheat and oats was taken 
away, and tithe rent-charge was made a 
fixed quantity, lay tithes only being left 
still liable to variation, and he was in- 
formed that lay tithes had been reduced 
in Ireland during recent years. He 
could name one instance which took 

lace in New Ross—a town near his own 

ome—in which a lay tithe was reduced 
11 per cent atthe November Sessions, last 
year in consequence of the cheapness of 
oats. He had, as shortly as possible, put 
before their Lordships the different Acts 
of Parliament relating to that subject. 
He found that in 1869 the annual value 
of tithe rent-charge was about £410,000. 
Of this only about £26,000 had been 
purchased and about £203,000 converted 
into terminable annuities, leaving about 
£182,000 neither sold nor converted. 
These were very striking figures; and 
he was at 8 loss to understand why the 
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payers of such a large sum of money 
preferred continuing to pay their tithes 
for ever instead of converting them into 
terminable annuities. Perhaps they con- 
sidered that the terms offered were bad. 
In his Question, therefore, he dealt with 
both classes—one, the payer of tithe 
rent-charge, and the other, the payer of 
terminable annuities in lieu of the same. 
He thought there were no men in the 
world who had been so hardly treated 
as the Irish landlords. They had their 
Church disestablished and disendowed, 
and were still obliged to pay their tithes 
in full—a fact not generally known in 
England—and, of course, had to support 
their Church in addition—an extra ex- 
pense which had been placed upon them 
since 1869. Their Lordships must re- 
member that up to 1838 the occupier 
paid the tithes; and that, when that 
Act was passed, a clause was inserted 
empowering the landlord to add the 
amount of the reduced rent-charge to 
the rents and to recover the same as 
rent from tenants holding under leases. 
The same thing, of course, applied to 
ordinary tenancies. This arrangement 
was absolutely fair, as the land up to 
that time had been let subject to 
the full tithe. But where was that 
tithe now? Had not it, and a great 
deal more than it, been entirely swept 
away under the Land Acts of 1881 and 
1887? The occupier, who was origin- 
ally liable, was now relieved of the tithe, 
and a great deal more; but the owner, 
on to whose back this extra burden was 
shifted, had to pay the full tithe as 
fixed in 1838 still—a tithe which was 
variable up to the Act of 1872, but was 
by that Act made a fixed quantity when 
prices were at their highest, and would 
undoubtedly have been largely reduced 
at the present time if the power 
of periodical revision had not been 
taken away. He held in his hand a 
table taken from Zhe Dublin Gazette— 
the paper named in the Acts of Par- 
liament he had referred to—which 
showed that the average price of wheat 
for seven years ending 1887 was 35-3 
per cent below the average price for 
seven years ending 1872; and the 
average price of oats for seven years 
ending 1887 was 17°5 per eent below 
the average price for seven years end- 
ing 1872. As these are the two articles 
upon which tithe rent-charge was as- 
sessed, their Lordships could easily cal- 
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(Ireland). & 
culate what the reduction would have 
been. He might mention that, although 
tithe rent-charge was assessed upon 
corn, wheat was now so little grown in 
Ireland that it had nothing to do with 
the fixing of rent. With regard to the 
legislation affecting rent, up to 1881 
rents were arrived at by agreement. 
They had since been enormously varied 
by the State, and reduced far below 
the rate that the fall in the prices of 
farm produce would have authorized. 
Last yeara new Land Act was passed 
by Her Majesty’s Government, giving a 
further reduction upon a generally re- 
duced rent fixed by the State for 15 
years, a reduction that was arrived at by 
estimating the fall in the prices of pro- 
duce since the judicial rent had been 
fixed and reducing it upon that scale. 
He thought no stronger ease could be 
brought forward in favour of granting 
some relief. Rents—especially under 
leases, which were not variable—had 
been made variable by Act of Parlia- 
ment at a moment when prices were at 
their lowest, and tithe rent-charge, 
which was variable, was made a fixed 
quantity when prices were at their 
highest, and had remained at that 
quantity all through the bad times. 
Her Majesty’s Government had ex- 
pressed on several occasions its sym- 
pathy with Irish landlords in their 
great and unmerited distress. Was Her 
Majesty’s Government prepared to show 
its sympathy in a tangible form, and to 
grant some relief with regard to a tax 
which the reduction in the price of corn 
and the Land Acts of 1881 and 1887 
had rendered exceptionally unfair? 
Then, as to the second part of his ques- 
tion—namely, to ask that the number 
of years’ purchase—fixed at 224—should 
be reduced both for tithe rent-charge 
and terminable annuities in lieu of the 
same, this price always was ridiculous. 
It was stated in the debate of 1869 by 
Mr. Gladstone that this class of pro- 
perty usually fetched 17 and a fraction 
years’ purchase; and as it was to be 
sold at 22}, that was not a bad transac- 
tion for the Church Fund, or, in other 
words, the State. The Attorney Gene- 


ral for Ireland and other speakers 
placed the price even lower, and 
were not contradicted. Why the State 
should make money out of the Irish 
tithe rent-charge payers he was at a 
loss to understand. A large quantity 
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of land had changed hands in Ireland , ment which he had made on the present 
lately, much of it at from 18 to 20 years’ | occasion. The noble Marquess re- 
—- Why should an unfortunate ferred to the Act of last year, and he 
andlord, when he had toredeem his tithe (Lord Fitzgerald) must confess that he 
rent-charge, be obliged to pay for it a looked back to that Act with a grateful 
number of years’ purchase more than recognition of what was owed to the 
he received for his land, and more than | Irish landlords for their self-sacrifice, 
it was ever worth in the market? Why Although that was an Act which took 
should a terminable annuity of 4 per away so much from them, it was passed 
cent for 49 years make a tenant owner through their Lordships’ House almost 
of his holding under the Act of 1885, | without a@ murmur, certainly with no 
and a landlord be obliged to pay £4 9s. expressions of dissent, and he always 
per cent for 52 years in order to pur- | considered that their conduct on that 
chase his tithe rent-charge? It had occasion was entitled to be described as 
been calculated that if a landlord got|one of noble disinterestedness. He 
the same terms as a tenant he would | must regret, however, that the large 
pay off his principal and interest in| and almost revolutionary sacrifices which 
40 years by an annuity of £4 9s. | the Irish landlords had thus made had 
per cent. And even taking the figures | not been received in that spirit of grati- 
named in the Act of 1869—£3 10s. per | tude and good faith on the other side of 
cent and 19s. sinking fund—the whole | the water in which they ought to have 
sum, principal and interest, would be; been received. He believed the reason 
entirely paid off in 46 years instead of | for this was that the people had been 
52 years. Why on earth should the| entirely misled on the question. The 
tithe-payers be asked to make the State Act of last Session contained a prin- 
a present of six years’ purchase more|ciple and precedent directly appli- 
than it was entitled to obtain when they cable to the present case—the 15th sec- 
wished to redeem their tithe rent-charge | tion of the Act, authorizing the Land 
—a sum amounting to about £2,460,000 Commissioners, if they thought it fit 
more than that which was really due ?| and expedient, to order the redemption 
There was power under the 15th section | of the tithe rent-charge at a price to be 
of the Land Act of last year for the | fixed by the Land Commission with the 
Treasury to vary this ridiculous price. | consent of the Treasury. He thought 
Why did they not do so? The Royal Com- | the claim now made by the noble Mar- 
mission presided over by the noble Earl 'quess was strictly just, and he hoped 
(Earl Cowper) recommended in the 60th the Government would give him a very 
paragraph of its Report that the rate of | liberal and favourable answer to the 
purchase should be reduced. Several of | Question. 
the recommendations contained in the} Tue Eart or MILLTOWN said, 
Report of that Commission which were | that, as a Member of Lord Cowper’s 
adverse to the interests of the landlords | Commission, he desired to remind their 
of Ireland were embodied in the Land | Lordships of the evidence given by more 
Act of last year. Surely it was not too | than one expert witness, . ote Flana- 
much to ask that Her Majesty’s Govern- | gan, of the Landed Estates Court, being 
ment should at last take some eetee| can that 224 years’ purchase was an 
of a recommendation which was abso- | excessively high price. The evidence 
lutely fair in itself, which would not) showed that, even in good times, no more 
deprive the country of one shilling that | than 18 years’ purchase could be ob- 
was rightly due to it, which was founded | tained for tithe rent-charges. 
upon strong evidence, and which noone, Tue LORD PRIVY SEAL (Earl 
living could produce one single argu- | Capocan) said, that before answering 
ment against. He thanked their Lord- | the Question that had been put to him 
ships for allowing him to speak in his | he should like to allude to the words 
present position, and he begged to ask which fell from the noble and learned 
the Question that stood in hisname. Lord (Lord Fitzgerald) and congratu- 
Lorpv FITZGERALD said, he was ‘late his noble Friend on the fact of his 
glad to hear the voice of the noble | being able not only to be present among 
arquess again. He begged to con-| them once more, but also io take an 
gratulate him upon his being able to! active part in the deliberations of that 
resume his duties in the House, and! House. The noble and learned Lord 
also upon the able and successful state- | had referred to the unselfish conduct of 


The Marquess of Waterford 





















9 High Courts in 
the landlords of Ireland during the time 
of the passage through Parliament of 
the Land Act of last year ; and the noble 
and learned Lord added—and he was 
sorry to hear it—that that conduct on 
the part of Irish landlords had not re- 
ceived on the other side of the Channe’ 
its due measure of appreciation. Th st 
could not be said with regard to this side 
of the Channel. As he was the humble 
individual to whom was assigned the 
duty of piloting that measure through 
the House, he might be allowed to state 
that he was deeply impressed and sin- 
cerely grateful to the noble Lords con- 
nected with Ireland, not only for the 
forbearance and generosity which they 
showed during the passage of that mea- 
sure through the House, but for the 
assistance which they gave him during 
the somewhat arduous duties which he 
had to perform on that occasion. He 
had listened to the remarks of his noble 
Friend on this subject with interest, 
and the historical sketch of the Acts of 
Parliament relating to this subject given 
by him —— to be strictly accurate. 
The remarks of the noble Marquess with 
regard to the present position of the 
Irish landlords met, he was sure, with 
the sympathy of nearly all the Members 
of their Lordships’ House. It was im- 
possible to deny that the noble Marquess 
had brought forward a very serious and 
substantial grievance. The noble and 
learned Lord opposite had stated that 
the claim which the noble Marquess had 
made was one which was strictly in 
accordance with justice, and he (Earl 
Cadogan) believed that in saying that 
he did not go one whit beyond the actual 
state of the case. The Government re- 
cognized the difficulties under which the 
Irish landlords laboured in regard to 
rent-charge, and it was their anxious 
wish to afford a remedy for a state of 
things which nobody could deny required 
immediate attention and consideration. 
It was, unfortunately, impossible to do 
this without legislation, and—to repeat 


a remark which it was his duty to make | within w 
before during the present Session—it|the North-Western Provinces 
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India Bill. 10 
his noble Friend through the statements 
he had made and the arguments he had 
adduced, which would be more pro- 

erly dealt with when the measure was 
Soouas before their Lordships’ House, 
which it would be the duty of Her 
Majesty’s Government to introduce. 
When he stated that this subject was 
under the anxious consideration of the 
Government with a view to taking such 
steps in the direction sketched by the 
noble Marquess as might be feasible, he 
could assure his noble Friend that he 
was stating that which was actually the 
fact. It was the sincere desire of Her 
Majesty’s Government, with as little 
delay as possible, to formulate their 
proposals, and lay them upon the Table 
of the House. 


‘HIGH COURTS IN INDIA BILL, 
(The Viscount Cross.) 
(No. 184.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Viscount Cross), in moving 
that the Bill be read a second time, said : 
Although the Government of the North- 
Western Provinces and that of Oude are 
united under one officer, who is Lieu- 
tenant Governor of the former and Chief 
Commissioner of the latter, there are 
two separate judicial systems in the 
Provinces, the highest judicial authority 
in the North-Western Provinces being 
the High Court, and that in Oude being 
the Judicial Commissioner. It has been 
decided by the Government of India and 
the Secretary of State in Council that for 
the proper administration of justice in 
Oude a higher and more effectual autho- 
rity than the Judicial Commissioner is 
required, and it is proposed to secure 
this by extending to Oude the jurisdic- 
tion of the North-Western Provinces 
High Court. It is, however, impossible 
to do this without an Act of Parliament, 
— prescribed by statute 

ich alone the Letters Patent of 
igh 


was also impossible to entertain the hope Court could be revoked and altered by 


that legislation initiated at this period 
of the year would have any oo of | 

f Parlia- | 
is Session. That being the case, | 
he did not think it would be consistent! Majesty a genera 


passing through both Houses o 


ment 


the Crown expired in 1869. Legislation 
being necessary, and as it may become 
advisable to constitute new Courts of 
this class, the Bill proposes to give Her 

— to establish 


either with his duty or with the conveni- | High Courts in India, and from time to 
ence of the House that he should follow time to enlarge and extend the jurisdic- 














il Dublin 
tion of existing High Courts and of any 


High Courts to be hereafter established 
under this Bill. 


Moved, ‘‘ “hat the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Viscount Cross.) 


Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, he was glad that his noble Friend 
the Secretary of State for India had 
brought in this Bill, and he hoped its 
action would not be limited to the North- 
West Provinces. There were at that 
moment a much larger number than 
usual of Indian appeals waiting for 
hearing before the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council ; and as there had 
not been any remissness on the part of 
that Court, that increase in the number 
of appeals showed a want of confidence 
in the Courts of India. He hoped that 
the Bill was intended to further the 
prayer of the people of India for the 
separation of judicial from executive 
functions. Of late there had been several 
abuses, especially in the district of the 
Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, and 
those seemed to be increased by the im- 
punity they met with on the part of the 
Government of India, or of the Lieu- 
tenant Governor. He gave, as instances, 
the case of the 
Barrisal, whose proceedings against the 
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Garrison. 
‘That an humble Adresss be presented to 
Her Majesty thanking Her Majesty for laying 
before Parliament the Report on the prevalence 
of enteric fever in the Royal Barracks, Dublin ; 
and to pray Her Majesty to give directions that 
the recommendations contained therein may be 
carried out,” 
said, that someone was censurable for 
the defective Returns, which made scanty 
mention of the sickness that had been 
suffered by officers of the garrison. 
There were three cases of enteric fever 
given in the Report which had not been 
mentioned in the Returns ordered by 
their Lordships’ House on the 29th Sep- 
tember last. A son of a noble Lord, Mr. 
Stanley, had suffered very seriously, and 
there was no doubt that his illness was 
contracted while in the Dublin Garrison. 
If the Return had been anything like 
complete, it would certainly have men- 
tioned the cases of a greater number of 
officers. The Report recommended that 
certain structural alterations in the bar- 


| racks should be made. He did not know 


how far these were being carried on at 
present, which was a time of year when 
works of that kind, if they were to be 
undertaken at all, could be undertaken 
with the greatest advantage. With re- 
gard to the ventilation appliances not 


District Judge of | being left at the soldiers’ control, and 


things of that sort, proper instructions 


pleaders had been quashed by the High | might be given. 


Court of Calcutta, and the case referred 
to the Lieutenant Governor. As the case 
had been referred to the Lieutenant 
Governor, it was fair to assume that the 
Lieutenant Governor might have checked 
these proceedings at the outset. This 
case was ludicrous; but there was an- 
other reported that was far worse, of a 
Sessions Judge, Mr. Kirkwood, who, on 
hearing a complaint against a man com- 
mitted for theft by the cantonment ma- 
gistrate of Dinapore, had ordered the 
examination by a surgeon of the com- 
plainant, a girl of 12 years of age, a 

roceeding that was totally irrelevant. 


he result had been that the girl had | 


been declared an outcast by her own 





Moved, ‘** That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty thanking Her Majesty 
for laying before Parliament the Report on the 
prevalence of enteric fever in the Royal Bar- 
racks, Dublin; and to pray Her Majesty to 
give directions that the recommendations con- 
tained therein may be carried out.”’—-( Zhe Earl 
Beauchamp.) 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Lord Harris) said, 
he was afraid he did not quite under- 
stand what the noble Earl complained 
of. With regard to the difference be- 
tween the Returns and the Report, the 
Cavalry square was alluded to as being 
the part occupied by some officers, and 
that in the Returns there was only the 
case of one officer as having resided in 


people, and so deprived of subsistence. | the Cavalry barrack and having con- 
Motion ayreed to; Bill read 2* ac- | tracted zymotic disease. 


cordingly, and committed to a Commit- 


tee of the Whole House on Thursday | : En ‘ 
| Report, but zymotic disease in the Re- 


| turns. 
| dant in the two; but if the noble Earl 


next. 
DUBLIN GARRISON. 


MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Eaxt BEAUCHAMP, in rising to 
move— 


Viscount Cross 


Eart BEAUCHAMP: Enteric fever. 
Lorpv HARRIS: Enteric fever in the 


He did not see anything discor- 


had been good enough to point that out 


| to him before coming down to the House 


he would have asked for an explauation 


|from the responsible official, and he 
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would subsequently do so. It was hardly 
necessary for the noble Earl to move the 
latter part of his Motion, because the 
Government were endeavouring to 
out the recommendations of the Report 
as quickly and as completely as they 
could. The first recommendation was 
as to the subsoil drainage, and what had 
been done was that the subsoil drain had 
been cut off from the Arbour Hill Hos- 
pital in the old cemetery—or, rather, 
money had been authorized for the pur- 
pose, and that was being done, so that 
there was no drainage from the Arbour 
Hill Hospital coming down into the 
drain at the Royal Barracks. Then, as 
regarded the demolitions that had been 
recommended, he wished to repeat whe! 
he had pointed out some time before, 
that it was impossible, without redistri- 
buting the troops very considerably, 
which they were unable to do at present, 
to carry out all the demolitions recom- 
mended; but they had got authority to 
demolish the ends of two lanes that 
separated the Cavalry square from the 
central square, and also the small build- 
ings that stood out in those lanes. As 
regarded the old timber that was to be 
removed, they were carrying out the same 
experiments elsewhere in respect to what 
was the best to be employed for flooring, 
and they intended to introduce it into 
the Royal Barracks. A very strong im- 
_— existed that the present venti- 
ation appliance was out of the reach of 
the soldiers. All the sewage had been 
disinfected. The defects in the closet 
arrangements had remedied, and new 
closets provided for the women and 
children. The recommendation with 
regard to the ventilating of the main 
sewer by means of a shaft had been 
completely carried out. Lactometers 
had been supplied to all the regiments, 
and officers and non-commissioned offi- 
cers had been instructed in their use. It 
had been reported that the supply of 
milk had since been very much im- 
proved. The recommendations as to a 
stone drain had also been carried out ; 
and, lastly, the Richmond Bridewell 
had been taken over, and the expen- 
diture of a large sum of money upon 
it had been sanctioned in order to fit 
it up for the accommodation of 350 men. 
Tue Eart or HOWTH observed, that 
while the improvements were being 
carried out there was increased danger 
of infection, and he sincerely trusted 
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that the military authorities would leave 
nothing undone in order to secure the 
safety of the regiments with regard to 
health during the construction of the 
new works. 

Lorv HERSOHELL observed that 
the Returns referred to had relation 
only, as he understood, to the Royal 
Barracks. 

Lorpv HARRIS said the Returns re- 
lated to the Dublin garrison. 

Lorp HERSCHE said, that when 
this subject was before their Lordships 
on the last occasion the condition of 
Richmond Barracks was also referred to. 
There could be no doubt that the 
amount of sickness at the Richmond 
Barracks was much greater than it 
ought to have been, and he should like 
to know whether anything had been 
done in the matter ? 

Lorpv HARRIS said, he would make 
inquiries. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP complained that 
no mention whatever had been made of 
the Richmond Bridewell in the Report. 

Tue Duxs or CAMBRIDGE said, 
he thought that some allowance ‘should 
be made for the difficulties experienced 
in carrying out the recommendations 
made in the Report. Every endeavour 
had been made, and was being made, 
to meet those difficulties and to give 
effect to the recommendations. They 
had to dispose of the garrison, and 
only short notice had been given to 
carry out any new arrangements; but 
he could assure the noble Earl that 
the subject was receiving every oon- 
sideration. It was intended to build 
new Cavalry barracks, but that was a 
matter of time, and meanwhile the 
garrison must be kept up. He was afraid, 
therefore, that a certain amount of in- 
convenience would have to be submitted 
to. Their Lordships must remember that 
in other parts of Dublin there was a good 
deal of enteric fever, and that it was not 
surprising that the barracks also suffered 
to some extent. 

Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


ELECTIONS (INTERVENTION OF 
PEERS AND PRELATES IN PARLIA- 
MENTARY ELECTIONS). 

On the Motion of the Earl of Mit1- 
town, the Earl of Morley, and the Earl 
of Kimberley were added to the Select 
Committee. 
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Lorpv THURLOW inquired whether 
it was proposed to add any Member of 
the right rev. Bench to the Committee ? 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN said, the 
Committee was to inquire into what 
really was a matter of law ; and with all 
respect for the right rev. Bench, and 
quite admitting their learning, he did 
not think that its occupants were au- 
thorities on points of law. 
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SOLICITORS BILL [H.L. | 
A Bill to provide for the custody of the Roll 
of Solicitors of the Supreme Court of England 
by the Incorporated Law Society, and otherwise 
to amend the law relating to solicitors—Was 
presented by The Lord Esher; read 1* (No 195.) 


House adjourned at Six o’clock, till 
To-morrow, a quarter past 
en o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 2nd July, 1888 


MINUTES.|—New Memser Sworn—Right 
honble. James Lowther, for Kent County 
(Isle of Thanet Division). 

Setect Commirrers— Corn Averages, nomi- 


nated. 
Report—Sunday Closing Acts (Ireland) [No. 
255 


Private Brut (by Order) —Considered as amended 
— Ulster Canal and Tyrone Navigation. 

Punic Britis—Ordered—First Reading—Bann 
Drainage * [312]; Barrow Drainage * [313] 
Shannon Drainage® [314]; Slander Law 
Amendment ® [316]. 

Report—Sale of Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) 
Act (1878) Amendment [86] ; Public Houses 
(Ireland) (Saturday Closing) (3), consolidated 
into the Intoxicating Liquors (Ireland) [315]. 

Withdrawn—London Ooal and Wine Duties 
Continuance [96]. 

ProvisionaL Orper Bitis—Second Reading— 
Commons Regulation (Therfield Heath) * 

301). 
2 cal Government (Ireland) (Dublin 
arkets)* [291]; Local Government (Ire- 
land (Coleraine, &c.) * [297]. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
———)——— 
AIRE AND CALDER NAVIGATION BILL 
[Lords]. 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 
Mr. AUSTIN (Yorkshire, W.R., 
Osgoldcross) said, he had placed a 
Notice on the Paper of his intention 
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Navigation Bill. 
to move that the Bill be referred to a 
Select Committee. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the Motion of 
which the hon. Member had given Notice 
must be moved after the Bill had been 
read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Bill be now read a second time,” 
put, and agreed to. 


Mr. AUSTIN said, he would endea- 
vour to be as short as possible in the 
statement he had to make in moving 
that the Bill be referred to a special 
Hybrid Committee. The Aire and Calder 
Navigation Company was first called 
into existence in 1798. They were con- 
stituted Trustee Conservators, and, as 
their Bill stated, undertakers of the great 
water-way between the West Riding 
of Yorkshire and its only seaport, the 
Port of Goole. The Company had since 
become to all intents and purposes a 
private trading Company; their shares 
were never published, and there was no 
public record of their receipts, no public 
audit of their accounts, and they had 
the entire control of this great water- 
way as a simple trading Oompany. 
That a private Company should have 
control of this ancient river had long been 
a source of public dissatisfaction. In 
1820 they obtained an Act of Parlia- 
ment authorizing them to make a Canal 
from Knottingley inthe West Riding to 
the seaport of Goole, and a clause was in- 
serted in the Bill providing that the Canal 
was to be rated by agricultural value. 
Animportant statement had recently been 
issued in justification of the present 
Bill, from which it would appear 
that they had expended £2,000,000 
on the extension of their docks and 
works. The Bill now applied for large 
and wide powers, and he maintained 
that there was no longer any justi- 
fication for the exemption in regard 
to rating which had hitherto existed. 
The greater portion of the £2,000,000 
expended on additional works had 
been really paid out of the profits 
arising from the navigation. Yet the 
Company gave it as one ground, notwith- 
standing that they had been able to payin 
addition handsome sums as dividends, 
that the exemption should be continued. 
Now, he maintained that the Company 
ought to be just, and fulfil its proper 
obligations to the heavily-taxed farmers 
of the district before they came to Par- 
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liament with a Bill of such a large scope, 
and justified it on the ground that they 
had been great public benefactors. In 
order to show what the Company were 
asking the House to sanction, it was 
only necessary that hon. Members should 
read the Preamble of the Bill. It was 
promoted for the purpose of authorizing 
the undertakers of the navigation of the 
Rivers Aire and Calder, in the West 
Riding of the county of York, to con- 
struct certain works, to abandon certain 
other works, to maintain and enlarge 
existing works, and for other purposes. 
His proposal was that the Bill should be 
referred to a Hybrid Committee; so 
that, before Parliament consented to 
grant the powers now asked for, the 
whole position of the undertaking should 
be inquired into, in order to see whether 
the Company had fulfilled their obliga- 
tions, and how they now stood in regard 
to various Acts of Parliament passed 
since the Canal was originally called 
into existence. As he had said, an Act 
was passed in 1820 exempting the under- 
takers from paying rates for more than 
agricultural value. But those powers 
were limited to works that were to be 
constructed within the period of 10 years, 
and he would call the attention of the 
House to the position of the Canal 
as it stood during those 10 years 
under this provision, and also how it 
stood now, and how it had affected the 
Port of Goole. When the concession 
was granted in 1820, as far as the 
Port of Goole was concerned, there were 
simply two small docks, capable of 
taking vessels of 100 tons burden. In 
1887 steamships were able to enter the 
docks of 2,509 tons burden, and there 
was a tonnage at Goole in 1841 of 
383,000 tons. In 1887 that amount 
of tonnage had increased to 1,200,000 
tons, and the principal portion of that 
increase had taken place within the last 
10 or 15 years. The increase in the last 
10 years had been 75 per cent. There 
were now 41 steamships running into 
the docks, and the number of trading 
vessels had increased in proportion. 
During the last 20 years there had been 
a harbour constructed, 250 feet long, a 
ship dock of 700 feet, a railway dock of 
600 feet, an Aldam dock of 461 feet, a 
steamship dock of about 4 acres, a 
barge dock of 900 feet, and a further 
steamship lock of 260 feet, a new lock 
just completed of 500 feet, together with 
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a graving dock of 225 feet, now being 
lengthened. Patent slips, many cranes, 
tip, and patent hoist capable of lifting 
75 tons, timber ponds, warehouse con- 
veniences, and all the appliances of a 
large and flourishing seaport; but, 
nevertheless, the entire rating of those 
megnificent docks and works came 
under the Exemption Clause, and the 
amount paid, including warehouses and 
the whole of the works, was only over 
£1,000 a-year; while at Grimsby docks, 
of a similar capacity, on the other side 
of the water, were paying from £3,000 
to £4,000 a-year. There was a cir- 
cumstance he might mention, in con- 
nection with the matter, which he 
thought would show the spirit in which 
the Company had carried out this ex- 
emption, and the grievous injustice in- 
flicted upon the community so far as the 
Poor Law Unions were concerned. He 
thought the fact he was about to men- 
tion would astonish the House, if any- 
thing could astonish it, in regard to the 
proceedings of this Company. Previous to 
1845, the site of one of the Company’s 
docks was a market garden rated at £4 
an acre. The Aire and Calder Company 
took possession of this market garden, 
converted it into a magnificent steam- 
ship dock, and, according to the agricul- 
tural standard of value, they did not even 
pay £4 an acre, but were rated at the 
very lowest agricultural value—namely, 
£2 an acre. Nevertheless, from the 
magnificent steamship dock which had 
been erected upon that site, the Company 
were sending out ships to every part of 
the world. So far as the contribution to 
the rates was concerned, the appropria- 
tion of this market garden by the Aire 
and Calder Company had reduced the 
contribution to the rates from £4 an 
acre to £2. When the Canal was 
opened in 1826 or 1827, the canal boats 
plying upon it were of limited capacity, 
with a tonnage of not more than from 
40 to 60 tons. But now what was the 
position of the Canal? The Canal had 
been enlarged, deepened, and widened ; 
the locks had been extended so that 
vessels of 130 tons burden could pass up 
and down the Canal, sea-going vessels 
could load goods and pass through 
the Canal at Leeds, and pass the Goole 
docks to the German Ocean. He could 
not imagine, then, that they would in 
justice continue to maintain the exemp- 
tion from rating. The exemption was 
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not continued by Parliament in the Act 
of 1828, and it would then appear that 
Parliameat became jealous in regard to 
the exceptional powers they had con- 
ferred. Tn 1828 the Company applied 
again to Parliament for further powers to 
construct further works; but the Com- 
mittee to whom the Bill was referred re- 
fused to make any further exemption. 
Since then there had been an enormous 
increase in the value of the Canal. In 
1845 the Act was passed which consti- 
tuted Oanal Oompanies, jointly with 
Railway Companies, general carriers. 
The Aire and Calder Company had 
simply been up to that time collectors of 
dues ; since then they had been traders. 
Perhaps it would be desirable that he 
should contrast the rates paid by this 
Canal Company and by railways of the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, which passed 
through the same agricultural district. 
The railway, which began at Knotting- 
ley and ran parallel with the Canal to 
Goole, was rated at £600 a-mile; 
whereas this Company only paid £33 per 
mile. ‘The North-Eastern Railway, 
passing through another district, and 
approaching the seaport of Goole from 
another direction, was rated at £800 
a-mile. The Canal approaching Goole 
from Lincolnshire, with not one-fourth 
the traffic upon it which the railway 
had, was rated at £300 a-mile. He 
thought those facts formed an ample 
justification for the Motion. It was 
most desirable that the whole proceed- 
ings of the Aire and Calder Company 
should be overhauled before any fur- 
ther extensions were granted. If that 
were not done, and the Bill were allowed 
to pass through the House, what would 
be the result ? As he had already pointed 
out, the Company had large powers to 
appropriate property for private pur- 
poses. It was desirable, in the interests 
of the ratepayers of the district, that the 
position and proceedings of the Company 
should be thoroughly inquired into by 
a special Committee of the House. He 
understood that an objection would be 
made to the Motion, on the ground that 
other Canals enjoyed the same excep- 
tional privileges. He believed that there 
were some few other undertakings 
in a similar position. But he could not 
help being reminded that whenever 
they approached a public grievance, and 
made an endeavour to rectify it, they 
were always told they had selected the 


Mr. Austin 
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wrong time. He believed there wero 
some 25 Canals in existence that were 
fully rated, and he hoped the House 
would deal with these questions of exemp- 
tion from rating as they arose. The Poor 
Law Guardians in the locality asserted 
that this Company were not content 
with declining to pay their fair share of 
the public obligations in the mainte- 
nance of the r collected in the dis- 
trict, but filled the Poor Law Union 
houses with pauperism the Company itself 
created. Bargemen, porters, coalheavers, 
and others similarly employed were 
not the most thrifty or suolent of men. 
The result was that the tenant farmers. 
were obliged to maintain them, while 
this great trading Company practically 
went free. It was the duty of the House 
of Commons to redress the grievances 
of the people, and he did not think 
it was possible to call attention to a 
greater grievance than that which 
existed in connection with the exemp- 
tion of this Canal Company from contri- 
buting its proper proportion to the rates. 
There was not a class of men so patient 
under adversity, so untiring in their in- 
dustry, so frugal in their habits, and so 
free from the spirit of public turbulence 
as the tenant farmers ; and he appealed 
to the House in the name of justice 
on behalf of the tenant farmers, to pay 
some attention to their interests and 
grievances. He hoped that before the 
Bill left the House full and ample 
justice would be done to them, and that 
a full, impartial, equitable, and just 
rating provision would be introduced 
into the Bill. He begged to move 
the Resolution which stood in his 
name. 

Coronet GUNTER ( Yorkshire, W.R., 
Barkston Ash), in seconding the Motion, 
said, he did not oppose the Bill in any 
way, but simply asked that an inquiry 
should be instituted into the state of 
circumstances which existed now in 
comparison with what it was in 1820. 
The Aire and Calder Canal was private 
property, and it was the only private 
property in the whole of the district that 
was not rated at its full value. The 
question brought before the House by 
the hon. Member opposite (Mr. Austin) 
was one of great importance to his con- 
stituents. It affected them materially, 
and they were naturally much interested 
in it. When the Canal was made in 
1820 the Port of Goole was a small 
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Aire and Calder 
fishing village with something like 400 
inhabitants; it was now a large town 
containing more than 14,000. When 
the original Act was passed, it was never 
anticipated that the Aire and Calder 
Navigation would ever attain the great 
position it now held. In fact, the dimen- 
sions of the locks and of the Canal, 
which were specified in the original Act, 
had been so much altered and enlarged 
that it was suggested that it was only 
fair that inquiry should be made as to 
the position of the rating question in 
regard to the Oanal. Another point for 
the inquiry of the Committee was this— 
when the Canal was originally formed 
it was only intended to take tolls from 
boats making use ofthe Canal; but now 
the Company were general carriers 
themselves, both in regard to foreign and 
home goods. There were also great 
anomalies in the rating of the Aire and 
Calder Navigation. That part of the 
Canal which stood in the Hunslet and 
Wakefield Unions was rated at its full 
value. At the upper end of the Canal 
there were 684 yards, which were made 
up before 1820, and consequently were 
not exempted by the Act passed in that 
year. Those 684 yards were rated at 
£572 per annum, or about £1,500 a- 
mile; while the rest of the Canal was 
rated only at £33 a-mile, being the 
agricultural value of the land. Conse- 
quently, that small portion of 684 yards 
was paying more in rates than the whole 
of the remaining portion of the 17 miles. 
That being the case, the ratepayers in 
the locality were anxious to have the 
question inquired into. As he had said, 
they were not there to oppose the Bill 
in any way. They simply asked for an 
inquiry, and if the House, or the Com- 
mittee, in the event of the Motion being 
acceded to, were to say that they con- 
sidered the rating fair as it stood, all 
well and good. All they asked was that 
there should be an inquiry by a Com- 
mittee. They would have taken up a 
different position, if it had been possible; 
but in the Bill now before the House 
no question of rating was raised, and 
consequently the ratepayers and the 
rating authority of the district had no 
locus standi to go before a Committee and 
oppose the Bill. Therefore it was 
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necessary to raise it before the House, 
and to take the unusual course of asking 
that the Bill should be referred to a 
Hybrid Committee. In other instances, 
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such as that of the Liverpool and Leeds 
Canal, the principle of rating especially 
had been changed ; and, therefore, they 
were not seeking to establish a new pre- 
cedent. It must be remembered that 
Aire and Calder Navigation had had the 
benefit of this small rating for 70 years, 
and what the Oompany now asked was 
that the concession granted to them in 
1820 should be continued and made to 
apply to a further extension of works. 

e wished to know if the ratepayers 
were never to have a chance of having 
the property re-valued, and placed in the 
position of other private property? As 
the hon. Member opposite (Mr. Austin) 
had pointed out, there was a large 
floating population in Goole, composed 
of labouring men and others, who, when 
they were ill or became paupers, came 
upon the rates, and the ratepayers had 
to support them. One point had not 
been referred to, and he believed that 
advantage would be taken of it by his 
hon. Friend the Member for the Basset- 
law Division of Notts (Mr. W. Beckett), 
who, he believed, was about to oppose 
the Motion—namely, that it was unde- 
sirable to make the case of this Canal 
exceptional; but that a general Bill 
should be brought in dealing with all 
canals. He thought, however, that the 
Aire and Calder Canal was in a totally 
different position from any other canal 
in the United Kingdom. In fact, the 
proprietors of the Aire and Calder 
Canal were the sole owners of the Port 
of Goole, and, therefore, there was no 
prospect of their being opposed there. 
They also enjoyed a monopoly of the 
Aire and Calder Canals, and also of the 
Ouse from Goole to the mouth of the 
Trent. Therefore, what might be pro- 
per in regard to other Canals, he main- 
tained was not right or just in this par- 
ticular instance. He begged to second 
the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Osgoldeross (Mr. Austin). 


Motion made, and Question proposed’ 


‘That the Bill be committed to a Select 
Committee to consist of Seven Members, Four 
to be nominated by the House, and Three by 
the Committee of Selection. 

That all Petitions relating to the rating 
of the Navigation or other property of the 
Undertakers presented against the Bill, within 
the time limited by the Standing Orders, 
be referred to the Committee, and that such of 
the Petitioners as pray to be heard by them- 
selves, their counsel, agents, or witnesses, be 
heard on their Petitions, if they think fit 
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and counsel be heard in favour of the Bill 
against such Petitioners. 

That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
to inquire, if they think fit, into the present 
mode of rating of theAire and Calder Navigation 
Undertaking and property to all poor rates an 
other local rates, and whether it may be neces- 
sary or expedient to modify or alter the Under- 
takers’ rights or privileges with respect thereto 
under any of their Acts or otherwise, and 
to make provision in the Bill for the same ac- 
cordingly. 

That the Committee have power to send for 
persons, papers, and records. 

That Three be the quorum of the Com- 
mittee.” —(Mr. Austin.) 


Mr. W. BECKETT (Notts, Bassetlaw) 
said, he hoped that the House would not 
assent to the proposal of the hon. Mem- 
ber opposite (Mr. Austin). Before 
dealing with the proposal itself, he 
wished to say that it was an extremely 
inconvenient practice to raise the gene- 
ral question of rating upon a Private 
Bill, which was simply promoted for the 
purpose of enlarging and extending 
the works of a particular undertaking. 
He was not there to say whether the 
general subject of the rating of canals 
was a fair one for discussion in that 
House or not. Perhaps it might be; 
but what he maintained was that the 
opportunity ought not to be seized of 
introducing the thin end of the wedge 
as to the general rating of canals into 
a Private Bill. Hon. Gentlemen 
who were now supporting the proposal 
before the House had had a full oppor- 
tunity of placing their views before the 
Committee of the House of Lords, but 
they had not availed themselves of it. 
The Committee of the Lords sat for some 
time to consider the Bill, and eventually 
it was passed as an unopposed measure. 
It was quite true that on the third read- 
ing in the House of Lords a noble Lord 
presented a Petition purporting to be 
signed by a large number of land- 
owners and others in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire; but on examining the 
Petition he found that the signatures 
to it were only 42 in number, and 
were entirely confined to a very small 
district extending from Goole to a place 
five miles to the west. The oppo- 
nents of the Bill had neglected to bring 
forward their case when the measure 
was before the House of Lords; 
and the effect of the Instruction, if it 
were adopted, would probably be to 
compel the promoters to m2 tthe the 
Bill altogether. From the remarks 
which had been made by the hon. Gen- 
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tleman opposite, it might be inferred 
that the Aire and Calder Canal was 


ractically exempt from rates altogether. 
The hon. Member said that the rates 


d| paid to the Company amounted to only 


£1,000 a-year; whereas last year the 
whole amount paid for rating was 
£3,600. In the town of Goole the docks 
and other works belonging to the Com- 
pany were rated at the very fair value 
of £500 an acre, and it was the agricul- 
tural land which the Canal traversed 
that was rated at only £33 an acre. 
The distinction was drawn for the reason 
that many ‘years ago it was considered 
that the construction of canals ought to 
be encouraged, and on that ground the 
liability, so far as rating was concerned, 
was reduced. The Aire and Calder 
Canal was nomorein an exceptional posi- 
tion than a dozen other of the principal 
canals of the country. The hon. and 
gallant Member for the Barkston Ash 
Division (Colonel Gunter) was badly 
informed, because, as a matter of fact, 
the principal canals of the Kingdom 
were exempt from the liability of rating. 
It had been the policy of Parliament of 
late years to encourage the extension of 
canals, and to oppose the absorption of 
them by railways; but the effect of 
adopting this Instruction would be to 
place a great burden upon the pro- 
prietors. If the Bill should not be 
proceeded with, it would not only be a 
great detriment to the Canal itself, but 
also to the town of Goole, which, it could 
not be denied, would be largely bene- 
fited by the extension of the Canal. 
The Aire and Calder Company had been 
alluded to as an —- ae Com- 

, paying large dividends; but the 
ney had” not been told that the 
Company was paying £70,000 a-year 
in dividends some years ago, while 
it was now only paying dividends 
to the extent of £50,000 a-year. 
The effect of imposing heavy burdens 
upon it would be to increase the tolls 
and rates a upon goods, and to 
place additional burdens upon the gene- 
ral community. He trusted that, on 
general grounds, the House would not 
accept the proposition of the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Austin) to give this Instruc- 
tion to a special Committee. It might 
be the policy of Parliament to consider 
in some other Session whether all canals 
should tot be rated alike; but he 
objected to the Aire and Calder Canal 
being singled out, seeing that it was in 
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no respect in a different condition from 
many other large can: 

Coroner DAWNAY (York, N.R., 
Thirsk) said, he earnestly — the 
House would consent to the Instruc- 
tion. The hon. Member for the Basset- 
law Division of Nottinghamshire said 
that was not a proper opportunity for 
bringing the matter forward. It was, 
however, the only Ay meres that could 
be had. The hon. Member said that 
the town of Goole paid a large sum in 
rates last year. They knew that 684 
yards were rated at nearly £1,500a-mile, 
but their grievance was that the 17 re- 
maining miles were rated at virtually next 
to nothing—namely, £33 a-mile; while 
railways in the same district were rated 
at from £600 to £800 a-mile. They 
were told by the promoters of the Bill 
that the form of rating was usual, and 
had applied to other canals; but that 
was hardly the case, because this form of 
rating was only in force with regard to 
a very few canals constructed before 
1845, when the Canal Companies were 
converted into general carriers and their 
position altogether altered. Goole, 
which had only 415 inhabitants in 1820, 
had now become a flourishing port, and 
the traffic in that port had increased 
during the last 10 years by more than 
50 per cent. What he wished to know 
was, whether this Canal Company were 
to be allowed to increase their works 
for ever to an unlimited extent, without 
being required to contribute their fair 
share towards the rating of the district 
through which it passed? An attempt 
to extend the existing exemptions in 
1828 failed. He would give the House 
a statement in regard to the way in 
which Private Bill legislation was con- 
ducted many years ago by a statesman 
whose opinions would be received with 
respect and attention in every quarter 
of the House—namely, Lord Grey, who 
was then a Member of the House of 
Commons. Lord Grey said that in the 
earlier part of his Parliamentary life the 
manner in which Private Business was 
managed in the House of Commons was 
nothing short of a scandal. Whenever 
a Bill was promoted for the benefit of 
Legon there was as energetic a 

hip and as large an attendance of 


Members as if some great political ques- 


tion was about to be decided. Therefore, 
according to the testimony of Lord Grey, 
the fact that the sanction of the Legis- 
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lature had been given to a particular 
scheme in those days did not appear to 
be worth much, and there were strong 
reasons to believe that that legislation 
ought never to have been made at all. 
He, therefore, hoped the House would 
send the Bill to a Select Committee 
to decide what should be done in the 
matter. 

Sm BERNHARD SAMUELSON 
eee pee Banbury) said, the hon. 

ntleman the Member for the Basset- 
law Division of Nottinghamshire seemed 
to be of opinion that the question was 
not one that ought to be considered by 
a Select Committee upstairs, but ought 
to be settled by some general measure. 
In reply to the hon. Gentleman, he 
wished to point out that by an alteration 
made in the Standing Orders at his (Sir 
Bernhard Samuelson’s) instance a few 
years ago it was distinctly laid down that 
whenever a Railway or Canal Company 
came to Parliament for further powers 
its existing powers might be reviewed. 
Before submitting that Standing Order 
to the acceptance of the House, Mr. 
Speaker Brand, as well as his counsel, 
the late Mr. Reilly, was consulted, and 
it was held that it was a fair and proper 
Standing Order to propose. The Btand- 
ing Order was thereupon adopted, and 
it laid down that whenever a Railway or 
Canal Company came to that House for 
further powers, it should be within the 
competence of a Committee of the House 
to say whether the rates formed a fair 
question for revision. Whether the 
point now raised or any matter of detail 
in regard to this particular canal was 
a subject for revision or not was a 
separate question altogether ; but there 
saw no objection whatever to the sub- 
ject being fully inquired into by a Com- 
mittee upstairs. 

Me. F. 8. POWELL (Wigan) said, 
he hoped the House would allow him 
to say a few words on the subject. 
He had been asked to do so, because 
he was Chairman of the Canal Asso- 
ciation; and as legislation which affected 
one canal must indirectly have an in- 
fluenc” upon another canal, he desired 
to express his opinion that those who 

roposed a reference to this special 

mmittee had not laid before the 
House any reason why the procedure in 
that case should not follow the ordinary 
course. It had been competent for those 
who were now introducing the matter 
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to present a Petition against the Bill, 
so that they might be heard before the 
Select Committee, and stand or fall by 
the decision of that Oommittee. The 
course adopted by those who proposed 
the Motion appeared to him to be 
highly inconvenient. The question was 
raised at a late period of the Session, 
and if successful must be fatal to the 
Bill, because there would be scarcely 
any limit to the length of the inquiry 
which the Hybrid Committee was in- 
vited to make, and if the investigation 
was full and complete a large amount 
of time must be consumed. It was, 
therefore, not probable that the inquiry 
could be completed during the present 
Session in sufficient time to allow the 
Bill to pass. It had been the policy of 
Parliament for some years to encourage 
the extension of canals, and to do all that 
could be done to improve the water-ways 
of the country. He thought that those 
who took an interest in canals and in 
the improvement of British trade had 
reason to complain when canals such as 
the Aire and Oalder, which endeavoured 
to give improved facilities, had an attack 
of this character made upon them. That 
Canal was not exempt from the pay- 
ment of rates, except in a partial and 
limited way, and in regard to a con- 
siderable purtion of it, was rated not 
on agricultural value only, but in accord- 
ance with the value of surrounding pro- 
perty, part of which was of a high cha- 
racter, and accordingly the Canal was 
rated upon a high scale. Reference had 
been made to the dividends which were 
obtained by the Company, and it was 
said that those dividends were too large. 
If they were large he did not see why 
the Company should be punished be- 
cause they were rendering great service 
to the community. It was not true 
that the Oanal was rated at a nomi- 
nal figure. The rates paid in Goole 
last year amounted to £1,450, and the 
total rates paid by the Canal property 
were £3,600. Some comparison had 
been made between Grimsby and Goole 
with regard tothe amount of rates; but 
surely there was a considerable differ- 
ence in the value of the property in the 
two places. Goole, although a rising 
place, was not in the same scale of pros- 
perity as Grimsby, and he asked why 
should this attempt on the part of the 
Canal Company to improve their pro- 
perty be made the means of taking away 
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from them the privileges which were 
given to them in former days? The 
Oanal had been conducting its opera- 
tions for nearly 100 years, and all that 
they asked now was that the House 
should allow the Bill to follow the ordi- 
nary course—namely, to permit an in- 
quiry to be made of the ordinary charac. 
ter, and not to embark at that late period 
of the Session in the long inquiry which 
would, in all probability, be fatal to the 
passing of the Bill, and would be here- 
after a discouragement to great Canal 
Companies to make those improvements 
which it was desirable they should 
make in the interests of the public. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, W. ) 
said, he was not able to agree with his 
hon. Friend who had just sat down (Mr. 
F. 8. Powell), nor did he think that the 
observations of his hon. Friend had any 
special application to the proposal now 
before the House. The House had been 
told what dividends this Canal Company 
had been paying; but they knew no- 
thing of what the capital was upon which 
the dividends were paid. [Mr. W. 
Broxett: £1,500,000.} He had now 
succeeded in extracting some little ad- 
ditional information; but even now the 
whole case was not fully covered. He 
wished to know whether that Parliament 
was to be governed by the policy of the 
Parliament of 1820? Another question 
was, whether the tenant farmers, who 
had been so long treated with injustice, 
were to continue under extraordinary 
burdens, in order that the burdens of 
this very wealthy Company might be 
lightened? It would appear that not 
only had large sums of- money been 

aid in the shape of dividends, but that 
nt additional works had been carried 
out. The Standing Order passed at the 
instance of the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for the Banbury Division of Oxford- 
shire (Sir Bernhard Samuelson) provided 
that, whenever a Canal Company came 
to Parliament for new powers, an oppor- 
tunity should be given to the House to 
review the position of that Company. 
In the case of this wealthy Company, 
considering the peculiar position in 
which it stood, he did not think the 
House ought to refuse an inquiry which 
might have the effect of removing a 

oss injustice. 

Mr. COWLEY LAMBERT (Isling- 
ton, E.) said, the hon. Member for the 
Bassetlaw Division of Nottinghamshire 
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(Mr. W. Beckett) complained that the 
House was asked to pursue a very in- 
convenient course. It might be an ex- 
tremely inconvenient course for the hon. 
Member and others who were possibly 
conneeted with the Canal. Now, he 
(Mr. Cowley Lambert) had no connec- 
tion with it whatever, but stood there 
as an outsider; and he was, therefore, 
disposed to treat the question as one of 
fairness and equity. The hon. Member 
said that it was introducing the thin end 
of the wedge; but he forgot that the 
Aire and Calder Navigation Company 
had been introducing the thin end of 
the wedge for some time. It was cer- 
tainly unfair for a Canal Company to 
enlarge its locks and improve its private 
property as the Aire and Calder Com- 
pany had been doing for many years 
ast, and then to ask the House to 
egalize their operations under excep- 
tional circumstances. They were now 
proposing to deepen the Canal by raising 
the banks for some miles from Goole, in 
a somewhat similar manner to the Man- 
chester Ship Canal, so that large vessels 
might pass through; presently they 
would come to that House for power 
to widen a bridge, and at the same 
time to legalize the raising of the 
banks, which now they were doing 
without leave. It was said that the 
ratepayers ought to have represented 
their case in the House of Lords; but 
when the Bill was before the House 
of Lords the ratepayers had no more 
locus standi than they had now. Being 
a question of rating, and consequently 
a money question, the House of Lords 
had no power to deal with it. The hon. 
Member for the Bassetlaw Division had 
pointed to the fact that the Petition pre- 
sented to the House of Lords against 
the Bill only obtained 42 signatures; 
but he forgot to state that the signa- 
tures included the seals of a number of 
Board of Guardians who represented a 
population of 350,000 persons. He did 
not think the House need be under any 
fear that the promoters would withdraw 
the Bill if it were referred to this Com- 
mittee on the ground that the trade of 
the district would be damaged, because 
the traders were simply the Aire and 
Calder Navigation Company themselves. 

Taz CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
(Mr. Courtyey) -(Cornwall, Bodmin) 
said, the hon. and gallant Member for 
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Thirsk (Colonel Dawnay), in the obser- 
vations he made a short time ago, 
quoted a from Lord Grey, in 
which that noble Lord expressed an 
opinion that the Private Bill legislation 
many years ago was in an unsatisfactory 
state. There might, perhaps, be said the 
same thing now; only, instead of the 
many suffering injustice for the few, the 
few might suffer for the many. In the 
absence of knowledge there was much 
the same risk as ever. Now, at all 
events, it was desirable that the House 
should know exactly what they were 
going to assent to if they adopted this 
Instruction. It was represented to be 
a case in which a wealthy Company 
was concerned; and, of course, where 
there was a wealthy Company on the 
one side, and r large body of ratepayers 
on the other, the interests of the multi- 
tude were more likely to be studied than 
those of the few. The question, however, 
was not so much between the tenant 
farmers of the country as between the 
landowners and the proprietors of the 
Canal. How was itthat thiscontestarose? 
It arose in this way. In the year 1820 an 
Act of Parliament was passed authorizing 
the construction of this Canal, and in 
that Act it was provided that the land 
taken should be rated as agricultural 
land. That was the principle followed 
at that time as the general principle in 
respect of the rating of canals, and was 
no special provision provided for the 
benefit of this canal. On the con- 
trary, it was common to all canals then 
and for some time afterwards, and was 
still the law in respect of a great many 
canals. They were not rated as they 
would be rated now, at their full value 
as railways were rated, but only upon 
the value of agricultural land. That 
was the principle in force in 1820, and 
the proposal now made in respect of 
this particular Canal was to refer to a 
Committee upstairs the question, as be- 
tween the land proprietors and the Canal 
proprietors, whether that rule of rating 
should be altered or not. He was not 
going to lay down any abstract proposi- 
tion upon the matter; but he must say 
that the argument of his hon. Friend 
the Member for the Banbury Division 
of Oxfordshire did not bear out what 
his hon. Friend asked the House to 
support. It was quite true that some 
years ago a Standing Order was adopted, 
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ey, that whenever a Railway ora 
anal Company came to that House 
for new powers it should be ible 
to examine previously authorized rates ; 
but that meant the rates charged by 
the Railway or Canal Company for 
the business done, and the provision 
was that whenever new powers were 
sought of from Parliament in respect 
of a new undertaking, it should be 
possible to examine the rates levied in 
regard to their pressure upon the ocm- 
munity. In this case, it was not a ques- 
tion of re-examining the position of 
traffic rates as between the Canal Com- 
pany and its customers, but a question 
of re-examining the position of poor 
rates between a Canal Company and 
its neighbouring landed properties. 
He would not say that that was a ques- 
tion which could not be considered ; but 
he wished the House to understand what 
it was doing, and that it was doing 
something very different from what was 
authorized by his hon. Friend’s Amend- 
ment of the Standing Order. It would 
not be an inquiry into the general ques- 
tion of the rates that were levied; but 
an inquiry into the B yg of an 
arrangement sanctioned by Parliament 
in 1820 which now affected the land- 
owners of the district adversely, as be- 
tween them and the Canal Company. 
He thought it would have been much 
better to appoint a Oommittee specially 
for the purpose of reviewing this question 
of canai rating generally, rather than to 
seize the opportunity of a Canal Com- 
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pany coming to Parliament to force this 
revision of the principle of rating upon 
it. He thought the House should be 
warned as to the danger involved in | 
such a proceeding, and he hoped that . 
if it referred this Bill to the Committee | 
proposed it would have some respect | 
for the principles to which he had called 
attention. 

Mr. GILES (Southampton) said, the 
Company obtained their exemption 
under an old Act passed in 1820, and 
he thought the present was just the 
very opportunity to seize for redressing 
a grievance. The Aire and Calder Com- 
pany had had an immunity from taxa- 
tion during the last 68 years, and he 
had no hesitation in saying that if such 
a clause as that which was inserted in 
the Act of 1820 was attempted to be 
passed now it would be ignominiously 
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rejected. The law as laid down in the 
Act of Elizabeth was that rates should 
be paid + yo annual value of a 
roperty let from year to year. ) 
: only ask what would be the value 
of the Aire and Calder Canal if it were 
to be let atthat moment? A pretty good 
indication of its value was to be found in 
the admission that a portion of it which 
did not come under the Act of 1820 was 
rated at £1,500 a-mile. He might point 
out that even hospitals and the property 
of scientific societies were subjected to 
rating; and as the law was enforced in 
in the case of everyone else, he did not 
see why Parliament should not interfere 
with the unjust exemption claimed by 
the Aire and Calder Canal Company. 
Mr. WADDY (Lincolnshire, Brigg) 
said, that this Canal passed through a 
division not far from that which he 
had the honour to represent. He, there- 
fore, could not help saying that the 
Chairman of Committees had put the 
matter upon an entirely false basis. No- 
body proposed for a single moment to 
mulet this Canal Company. The fact 
was that for a long time indeed the 
Company had practically been mulcting 
the ratepayers. Whereas it was ad- 
mitted that a certain principle of rating 
which was now used ail over the Kingdom 
was a sound and proper mode of rating, 
this Company, and this Company alone, 
had succeeded in escaping from it for a 
very considerable period. What amount 
of work it had piled up in the meantime 
it was not necessary to inquire into ; 
but all they said was that as the Com- 
pany were now coming to Parliament 
for full powers to be conferred upon 
them by new legislation they should be 
proposed to go before a Select Commit- 
tee in order that their exceptional pri- 
vileges might be dealt with, and that 
their property might be subjected to the 
ordinary and just rule of rating which 
was applied to the property of every- 
body else. If the Bill were referred to 
a Special Committee an opportunity 
would be afforded of ascertaining what 


|was the proper amount at which the 


Canal ought to be rated. There was no 
proposal to mulct the Company, but 
simply to see that the necessities of the 
unfortunate ratepayers were no longer 
neglected. 


Question put, and agreed to, 
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ULSTER CANAL AND TYRONE NAVI- 
GATION BILL [Lords] (by Order). 


CONSIDERATION. 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now taken into Con- 
sideration.” 


Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.), in moving 
the adjournment of the debate until 
Thursday next, said, the Bill had passed 
the House of Lords, so that an adjourn- 
ment could make no practical difference 
in reference to the final stages of the 
Bill. The Amendments which were on 
the Paper, although numerous, would 
make no difference in the principle of 
the Bill. They were, however, Amend- 
ments which ought to be considered on 
their merits, and as an interesting dis- 
cussion was likely to arise on a cognate 
measure that was about to be introduced 
by the Chief Secretary for Ireland, he 
thought it would be convenient to ad- 
journ the debate until Thursday, The 
hon. Member for North Fermanagh 
(Mr. W. Redmond), who took a great 
interest in the Bill, was not at that mo- 
ment present, and it was desirable that 
he should have the opportunity of stating 
what were the views of Mr. Paulton in 
regard to the measure. He, therefore, 
begged to move, that the Debate be now 
adjourned. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
(Mr. Biggar.) 


Mr. STANSFELD (Halifax) said, he 
trusted that the House would not assent 
to the unusual proposal of the hon. 
Member. The Bill was originally an 
unopposed Bill, but out of consideration 
for the views of some hon. Members it 
had been referred to a Select Committee, 
of which he had the honour to be Chair- 
man. The Bill had already been sub- 
jected to a most exhaustive and careful 
inguiry. The Amendments to which 
the hon. Member for West Cavan 
(Mr. Biggar) had referred were not 
brought before the Committee as they 
might have been, and, instead of being 
minor Amendments, they went to the 
very root of the Bill, and if carried in 
their entirety, they would destroy the 
measure, and make the scheme it was 
intended to promote absolutely impos- 
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sible. The hon. Member had adduced 
no sufficient reason for a nement 
of the Bill. The House was fully able 


and quite prepared to decide every ques- 
en, und a therefore, trusted thar the 
Motion would be assented to. 

Mr. JORDAN (Clare, W.), said, he 
thought the proposal of his hon: Friend 
the Member for West Cavan to adjourn 
the debate was a most preposterous one; 
that his hon. Friend certainly as- 
signed no sufficient reason whatever, ex- 
cept that some hon. Member had favoured 
him with a telegram indicating that he 
was anxious to present the views of a 
Mr. Paulton. He certainly thought 
they would be going out of their way to 
postpone the legislation of that House 
in order to study the convenience of hon. 
Members. The matter had been before 
the North of Ireland for the last 15 
years, and there was a strong desire felt 
in that part of the Kingdom that the 
Ulster Canal should be made navigable. 
The Bill in some shape or other had 
now been before the House for five 
years, and before the public for 10 
years previously. When the Bill came 
before the House as an unopposed Bill, 
a Motion by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for North Longford (Mr. T. M. Healy) 
that it should be referred to a Select 
Committee was agreed to, and now the 
hon. Member for Oork (Mr. Maurice 
Healy) desired that it should be re-com- 
mitted to the whole House. He (Mr. 
Jordan) was afraid the proposal of the 
hon. Member for West Cavan was made, 
not for the purpose of adjournment, but 
for the purpose of killing the Bill alto- 
gether. The Canal was much wanted, 
and the needs of trade in that locality 
required it. Inthe North of [reland the 
people were of one accord in relation to 
the necessity of rendering the Oanal 
navigable. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the hon. Mem- 
ber was now going into the merits of the 
Bill. He must confine himself to the 
Question of Adjournment. 

Mn. JORDAN said, he would only 
appeal to the Southern Nationalist 
Members to vote os the proposal of 
the hon. Member for West Cavan, and 
to give them Home Rule in the North of 
Ireland for the management of their 
own affairs. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Oork) said, 
that whatever other Southera National- 
ist Members might do, he, for one, 
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could not yield to the request of the 
hon. Member (Mr. Jordan). The pro- 
ceedings of the Seiect Committee on the 
Bill might or might not deserve all the 
praise which the right hon. Gentleman 
below the Gangway (Mr. Stansfeld) had 
bestowed upon it. He quite agreed that 
the labours of the Committee had con- 
siderably improved the Bill. The whole 
question, however, before the House 
was whetber this was a convenient time 
for taking a debate upon the Bill, and 
he was of opinion that it was not. In 
the first place, a considerable portion of 
the time devoted to Private Bill legisla- 
tion had already been consumed upon 
another measure, and it was exceedingly 
undesirable that the whole of the time 
of the House should be appropriated to 
the consideration of Private Business 
when there were important matters of 
public interest on the Paper for con- 
sideration. There were numerous Amend- 
ments upon the Paper with which it 
would be impossible to proceed in the 
limited time at their disposal, and the 
result would be, that if they were com- 
pelled to go on with them, the discussion 
must necessarily be confined within very 
small limits indeed. He would not dis- 
cuss the nature of the Amendments on 
the Paper now, but would only say that 
they were important Amendments which 
well deserved the attention of the House. 
They were Amendments which would 
require some discussion, and they cer- 
tainly did not deserve the strong attitude 
which the hon. Member for West Clare 
(Mr. Jordan) had taken with regard to 
them. It was most unfair to expect 
that they could be discussed in the time 
now at their disposal, and all they 
asked was that they should be allowed 
a reasonable opportunity for discussing 
them. 

Mr. SEXTON (Belfast, W.) said, he 
regretted that he was not able, at that 
moment, to support the Motion of his 
hon. Friend the Member for West Cavan. 
His hon. Friend was of opinion that the 
interests of every individual in Ireland 
would be injuriously affected; but he 
thought that if the Bill were proceeded 
with then, there would be due time io 
consider it. Ifthe Motion were agreed 
to, had his hon. Friend the Member for 
Cork (Mr. Maurice Healy) any reason 
to believe that a debate on Thursday 
would be more effective than if it were 
taken then? Personally, he saw no 
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reason for entertaining that belief. The 
Bill had been before the House for 
several years, and had been defeated by 
the application of the blocking Rule. 
It was now brought forward as a pri- 
vate Bill, and as there was no opposi- 
tion to it in the ordinary way, it would 
have gone before the Committee as an 
unopposed Bill; but on the Motion of 
his ie. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for North Longford (Mr. T. M. 
Healy) it was referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, and under the impartial presi- 
dency of the right hon. Member for 
Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld), it was fairly 
and carefully considered, together with 
various Amendments which were pro- 
posed to be made to it. The absence 
of any hon. Member from the House 
could not be regarded as a fair reason 
for postponing the Bill. Serious damage 
had been caused by the delay which had 
occurred in passing the Bill, and in the 
name of his constituents and the town 
of Belfast, he protested against any 
further unnecessary delay in the matter. 
If his hon. Friend (Mr. Biggar) carried 
his Motion to a Division, he should be 
obliged to vote against him. 

SirnJOSEPH M‘KENNA (Monaghan, 
8.) said, there was an almost universal 
opinion in the North of Ireland in 
favour of the Bill being proceeded with 
as rapidly as possible. He, therefore, 
ho hon. Members would not assent 
to the Motion which had been made by 
his hon. Friend the Member for West 
Cavan (Mr. Biggar). 


Question put, and negatived. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, he rose for 
the purpose of moving a Resolution. 

Me. PEAKER: The first question 
is the Motion ‘‘That the Bill be now 
considered.” 


Original Question put, and agreed te. 
Bill considered. 


Mr. STANSFELD said, the Motion 
he proposed to make was— 

“That, inasmuch as this Bill has been fully 
considered by a Select Committee, this House 
declines to entertain Amendments which ought 
to have been brought before the Oommittee. 
and that the Bill be ordered to be read a third 
time.” 

With the leave of the House he would 
state why he considered it his duty to 
deal with these Amendments in so de- 
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cisive a manner. In the first place, he 
wished the House to understand the 
subject matter of the Bill. The Bill was 
for the purpose of enabling a Canal 
Company to come to terms with the 
Board of Works in Ireland, with the 
sanction of the Treasury, in regard to 
the taking over of the Ulster and Tyrone 
Navigation. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY said, he 
rose to a point of Order. He wished to 
submit, in regard to the Motion the 
right hon. Gentleman proposed to make, 
whether it was competent for any Mem- 
ber of that House to make a Motion in 
order to prevent other Members from 
moving Amendments in a Bill? He 
would ask whether there was any pre- 
cedent for such a Motion, either on the 
Report or Committee stage of the Bill, 
which would have the effect of shutting 
out other Members who had a desire to 
move Amendments on either of those 
stages ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. 
Gentleman, in proposing this Motion, 
has taken an unusual course, and the 
circumstances in which the House finds 
itself are also most unusual. I consider 
that the Motion of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, so far as I can gather its pur- 
port, would be for the purpose of re- 
lieving the House from a state of 
things which would be intolerable. This 
Bill, as I understand it, having been 
before the House for many years as a 
Public Bill, and this year as a Private 
Bill, was, at the request of an hon. and 
learned Member of this House, referred 
to a Committee of a very special kind, 
and that Committee has reported. Be- 
sides, the Motion on the Paper is, that 
the Bill be referred to a Committee of the 
Whole House. That would be an im- 

roper Motion, in my view, to make. 
The Bill could not possibly be referred 
to a Committee of the Whole House, as 
such a Conimittee is not a proper judi- 
cial tribunal to consider questions of 
this nature. The Select Committee has 
made a very full Report, and if the 
House is to be called upon to go into a 
vast series of Amendments after the 
whole subject has been considered by a 
special Committee, then I consider that 
encouragement would be given to the 
introduction of an abuse of a very grave 
kind. In those circumstances, I have 
permitted the right hou. Gentleman to 
make the Motion, . 
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Mr. MAURICE HEALY: May I ask 
if there is any precedent for the Motion 
of the right hon. Gentleman ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have given a very 
full answer to the hon. Gentleman. The 
course proposed to be taken by the hon. 
Gentleman, and some other hon. Gentle- 
men who appear to be acting with him, 
is irregular; and, as the only way of 
getting the House out of the difficulty, 

take upon myself the responsibility 
of allowing the Motion to be made. 

Mr. MAURIOE HEALY : Is it com- 
petent for any hon. Member to move on 
the Report stage of a Private or Pub- 
lic Bill, a Resolution of which no Notice 
has been given, and which does not 
appear on the Paper? 

r. SPEAKER: I have given my 
full answer. Under the circumstances, 
I consider the course taken by the right 
hon. Gentleman to be permissible. With 
regard to the hon. Member’s inquiry, 
it is my duty to deal with questions of 
Order as they arise. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): In the event of the Motion of 
the right hon. Gentleman being carried, 
will it be competent for any hon. Mem- 
ber to point out or to move the correc- 
tion of obvious verbal mistakes in the 
Bill as it stands ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Verbal corrections 
can always be made on the third reading 
stage. The Question is now, that the 
Bill be ordered to be read the third 
time, and when that Motion—+i.e., for 
the third reading—comes on, the verbal 
Amendments referred to can be made, 
and also objection taken to the third 
reading. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY : I am sorry 
to trouble you again, Sir; but I wish to 
ask a further question upon this im- 
portant matter—namely, whether you 
would rule the Motion the right hon. 
Gentleman is now making to be a pro- 

er Motion to make in reference toa 
ublic Bill ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Itis quite sufficient 
to me to answer questions as they arise. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, there was 
every reason why they should now pro- 
ceed to the third reading of this Bill, 
and any verbal inaccuracies which 
appeared in it could be set aside. He had 
already stated what the proposal was. 
It was a proposal in regard to a Canal, 
portions of which were not at present 
navigable, and the object was to make 
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them navigable in future, so as to have 
complete canal communication from 
Belfast Lough to Lough Earn. The 
Board of Works proposed to hand this 

wer to the Lagan Oanal Company. 

e might say that the Board of Works 
had no other offer than that of this 
trading Company. There was no com- 
petition whatever. The Bill empowered 
the Board of Works to enter into an 
agreement or contract with the Lagan 
Company to take over the Ulster and 
Tyrone Canal upon certain terms, and 
it limited and restricted both the Go- 
vernment and the Lagan Company 
equally as to what those terms were to 
be. The Bill had no other object and 
no other bearing. The works were 
specified which the Lagan Company were 
to undertake in consideration of having 
this undertaking transferred to them, 
and the works were to be completed in 
three years. By the Bill as amended in 
Committee the agreement was to include 
acondition of giving a uniform depth of 
five feet to the Ulster Canal, and in the 
case of any default, the Canal must be 
handed over to the Commissioners of 
Works and the provisions of the Bill 
would come to an end. There were also 
provisions contained in the Bill for the 
collection of tolls to be approved by the 
Board of Works and other provisions 
for the management of the Canal. He, 
therefore, submitted that in regard to 
that undertaking they had provided 
sufficient safeguards for the public 
interest, and that if the transfer of this 
Canal to a competent commercial body 
of proved ability was to be held good in 
itself, those safeguards should be held 
sufficient if the Bill passed into law. So 
far as the multitudinous Amendments 
which had been placed on the Paper 
were concerned, P were directed, in 
his opinion, not to the Amendment, but 
to the destruction of the Bill. That 
was certainly the conviction of all per- 
sons who were acquainted with the sub- 
Jeet, and who approved of the measure. 

e might point to one Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Maurice 
Healy), who proposed that after the 
Lagan Company shall have taken over 
this Oanal and raised money by loan and 
expended it on works, that— 





“In case any grand juries, poor law r- 
dians, or other local representative bodies here- 
after to be created should obtain or have the 
right to acquire the said canals, the commis- 


Mr. Stansfeld 
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sioners shall have power to vest the said canals 
in such body or bodies, on payment by them 
to the company, of such sum only as the com- 
pany shall have actually expended in putting 
the said canals into repair or in improving 
same,” 

That completely showed that the object 
of certain hon. Gentlemen below the 
Gangway was to defeat a project of 
which he knew they did not approve. 
He, therefore, thought that their Motion 
should be made on the third reading and 
not discussed under the form of multi- 
tudinous Amendments, which, if dis- 
cussed, would occupy a considerable 
portion of the time of the House. He, 
therefore, begged to move the Motion 
he had read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


* That, inasmuch as thia Bill has been fully 
considered by a Select Committee, this House 
declines to entertain Amendments which ought 
to have been brought before the Committee, 
and that the Bill be ordered to be read a third 
time.” —( Mr. Stansfeld.) 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, 
he hoped that the observations which 
had been made by the right hon. Mem- 
ber did not refer to him. He had 

laced certain Amendments on the 

aper, and he begged to disclaim alto- 
gether any idea or attempt to defeat or 
injure the Bill. He rejoiced, as much 
as any other hon. Member could rejoice, 
at the prospect of a water way being 
made across the Northern Province of 
Ulster. The Amendments he had put 
on the Paper were of a restrictive char- 
acter; but they had all been put down 
in perfectly good faith, with a desire to 
protect the public interest as against 
private encouragement, and they were 
not at all calculated to impede the traffic 
of the Canal or injure any legitimate 
interest. The facts of the case were 
these: The Canal had already cost the 
— enormous sums of money, several 

undreds of thousands of pounds, and it 
was proposed to hand the Canal over to 
a Company holding another navigation. 
He had no objection to make to that ; 
but the terms on which the transfer was 
to be made were very extraordinary. 
The Company was not only to take over 
the Canal, but was also to be paid for 
doing so. It was to receive £3,500 in 
hard cash from the Government for its 
kindness in accepting this very hand- 
some aye Ransons, aera were 
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given in the Bill to enable the Company 
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to obtain public money to the extent of 


another £20,000 by loan. He had no 
objection to the Company having money 
on loan ; but what he wanted to provide 
for was that no more public money 
should be sunk or wasted upon this 
Canal. Therefore, one Amendment he 
had placed upon the Paper was intended 
to secure that any money authorized to 
be borrowed should be obtained from 
private persons or Companies. If that 
was a bond fide understanding the Com- 
pany ought to be able to obtain any 
money they required from — per- 
sons, instead of going to the Government 
for it. He next proposed that when the 
Company should have raised money by 
loan, the security should be not merely 
the Ulster Canal, but the Company’s 
entire undertaking, in which case, if the 
public money were advanced, there 
would be something like a security, in- 
stead of what they would probably have 
if the Bill were passed in its present 
stage—namely, a worthless security 
thrownon their hands. Another Amend- 
ment he desired to propose was not in- 
tended to injure the Company, but to 
protect a number of small leaseholders 
along the 44 miles stretch of the Ulster 
Canal, who, if the Lagan Company 
came into possession, might be sum- 
marily dispossessed and seriously in- 
jured. The Committee to whom the 
Bill was referred, refused to insert a 
clause which would have protected those 
small leaseholders; but he hoped the 
House would agree to the Amendment 
he had placed upon the Paper. Finally, 
the last Amendment was to substitute 
the word “ holdings” for “ interest,” so 
as to secure that the holdings should be 
ee oy although the tenants might 

e under the necessity of paying some- 
thing in order to render them the abso- 
lute owners of their holdings. This ex- 
hausted the whole of his Amendments, 
and he had not placed them on the 
Paper with a view of defeating the Bill, 
but with a bond fide desire to serve the 
public interest. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY said, the 
question before the House was not 
the merits of the Amendments, but whe- 
ther the House should have a fair op- 
portunity of discussing the Bill, or whe- 
ther an absolutely unprecedented course 
should be taken in order to save a few 
hours of the time of the House. He 
appealed confidently to Members of the 
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House whether they were in favour of 
the Bill or opposed to it, or whether 
they thought the Amendments proper or 
not, not to support a Motion of this kind. 
As far as the history of Private Bill 
legislation went, the House had always 
permitted Amendments to be moved 
upon this stage of a Bill. They were 
now asked, for the first time, to abro- 
gate that rule, not with a view of saving 
the Bill, which was in no danger, nor to 
secure the passing of a Bill which was 
certain to pass, but to save time. He 
submitted that that was an unreason- 
able proposal, and that if it were acceded 
to, the House would be establishing a 
dangerousprinciple. Last yearthere was 
a prolonged discussion on a Private Bill, 
and the Rules of the House were posi- 
tively strained by the moving of Amend- 
ments; but the Government did not 
dare to take the course now proposed to 
be taken in regard to this Bill. For the 
purpose of saving a few hours of its 
time, the House was asked to give its 
sanction to a dangerous innovation upon 
the practices of the House. What was 
the effect of the Resolution? It would 
not merely shut out Amendments which, 
as the right hon. Gentleman said, might 
properly have gone before the Com- 
mittee; but it would strike out good 
Amendments and bad Amendments 
alike. He admitted that Amendments 
were very numerous, but the right hon. 
Gentleman had only pointed to one, and 
that was an Amendment which struck 
more at the principle of the Bill than its 
details. Was it a fair supposition that 
because an Amendment of that cha- 
racter had been placed on the Paper, 
all other Amendments that were per- 
fectly good and arguable were to be 

ut aside? He would not detain the 

ouse by going through the Amend- 
ments sertatim, but anyone who took the 
trouble to read them would see that 
they were drawn with some knowledge 
of the subject, and with due considera- 
tion for the facts. They were most 

roper Amendments to be inserted in a 

ill. This Bill had for several years 
been introduced as a Public instead 
of a Private Bill. His view and that 
of some of his hon. Friends was, that the 
subject matter of the Bill was a public 
matter; that it was not a question 
merely affecting the rights of indivi- 
duals, but of the whole community. It 
was a question in which the Irish Go- 
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vernment proposed to hand over to a 
private Company a property which had 
cost the State nearly £200,000. The 
Bill had been introduced as a Private 
Bill, and the public interests were, there- 
fore, unrepresented, and now hon. Mem- 
bers who were prepared to submit 
proper and reasonable Amendments 
were sought to be deprived of the oppor- 
tunity of doing so by the sweeping and 
revolutionary proposal of the right hon. 
Gentleman. He appealed to hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen who had some re- 
spect for the Rules of Procedure in that 

ouse—Rules which had existed so 
long and worked so well—not to get 
rid of the forms of the House for the 
simple service of saving time. At the 
very outside, if they refused to discuss 
the Amendments they would only save 
a couple of hours. He submitted that 
it was most dangerous for a small con- 
sideration of that kind that they should 
abolish their Rules of Procedure in re- 
gard to a Report stage of a Private Bill. 

Corone, SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.) said, the Bill was one of the very 
few occasions he remembered on which 
in Ireland they had arrived at almost 
practical unanimity. At the present 
moment the whole of the House of 
Lords and the House of Commons prac- 
tically, with the exception of the hon. 
Member for West Cavan, were in favour 
of the Bill. The question had been 
before the House for a considerable 
number of years. It had already been 
fully discussed, and the House had con- 
sented to refer it to a Committee in 
order to satisfy the hon. Member for 
West Cavan and the hon. and learned 
Member for North Longford. In the 
Committee it had been discussed with 
great care under the presidency of the 
right hon. Member for Halifax. Nearly 
everyone of the Amendments now pro- 

osed had been amply discussed, and 

e, therefore, claimed to move ‘‘ That 
the Question be now put.” 

Question, ‘‘ That the Question be now 
put,” put and agreed to. 

Question put accordingly, and agreed 
to. 

Resolved, That, inasmuch as this Bill has 
been fully considered by a Select Committee, 
this House declines to entertain Amendments, 
which ought to have beer brought before the 
Committee, and that the Bill be ordered to be 
read a third time. . 


Bill to be read the third time. 
Mr. Maurice Healy 
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~ (Ireland). 
QUESTIONS. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND)— 
THE GOVERNMENT TRAINING COL- 
LEGE. 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne) asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, What 
was the total cost for each of the five 
years ending 1887 of the Government 
Training College in Ireland, male and 
female department; what number of 
teachers, male and female, completed 
their training in the college in each of 
these years; whether the whole cost of 
their training was defrayed from public 
funds ; whether any provision was made 
to secure their continuance after train- 
ing in the service of the State as Na- 
tional school teachers; and, how many 
of the number, male and female, re- 
turned as trained in each of these years, 
are still in the employment of the Na- 
tional Board as teachers ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
Commissioners of National Education 
inform me that the total cost during each 
of the past five financial years was as 
follows :—For males, year ending March 
31, 1884, £3,829; 1885, £3,773; 1886, 
£3,957 ; 1887, £3,964; 1888, £3,776; 
and for females in the same years, 
£3,971, £3,919, £3,922, £3,856, and 
£3,699 respectively. The number of 
teachers who completed their training 
was in the year of training course ended 
July, 1883—males, 78; 1884, 87; 1885, 
52; 1886, 42; 1887, 57; females, 89, 
90, 43, 64, and 43 respectively. The 
whole cost was defrayed from public 
funds. A declaration must be signed 
by each Queen’s Scholar before admis- 
sion to training that he or she intends to 
follow the profession of teacher, and 
undertakes to adopt and follow such 
profession at termination of the training 
course. Of the number returned as 
trained in each of the five years ended 
July, 1887, the following are still in the 
employment of the National Board as 
teachers :—Course ending July, 1883, 
males, 61 ; 1884, 64; 1885, 42; 1886, 35 ; 
1887, 33 ; and females, 60, 55, 32, 40, and 
24 respectively. The last-mentioned num- 
bers do not take into account teachers 
who, having become employed as teachers 
subsequent to the completion of their 
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training, are now out of employment ; 
or those who are employed as substitute 
teachers in National schools; or who 
have gone to Army schools, Colleges, 
&e., or to other educational pursuits. 
Information is not available ia several 
cases as to destination. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE — INJURY 
CAUSED BY STRIKES—ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF A COURT OF ARBITRA- 
TION. 


Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central) asked the President of the 
Board of Trade, If, having regard to 
the loss caused to British industry in 
the occurrence of strikes, and the con- 
sequent inability to undertake or carry 
out contracts, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will consider the advisability of 
submitting to Parliament the creation 
of a mobile Court of Trade Arbitration 
commanding the confidence of employers 
and employed and maintained by fees, 
to which could be referred for friendly 
adjustment, as far as possible, all disa- 
greements as to wages and other matters, 
without the necessity of locking out on 
the one hand or striking on the other ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Sir Micnaer 
Hicxs-Beacu) (Bristol, W.), in reply, 
said, that he did not think it would be 
possible to submit to Parliament any 
proposals for the creation of such a 
Court as his hon. Friend suggested. 
He was not aware that either employers 
or employés desired to substitute such a 
Court for the present system of voluntary 
arbitration. 


PRISON LABOUR—MAT MAKING — 
MAKING UP MATERIALS FOR MANU- 
FACTURERS. 


Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether it is a fact 
that the Government are in the habit 
of reeeiving at HerMajesty’s Prisonsfrom 
mat manufacturers materials for making 
mats and matting ; and, ifso, what is the 

ayment made by these manufacturers 

or prison labour in comparison with 
what they would have to pay in the open 
market ? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): I am 
informed by the Commissioners of Pri- 
sons that the practice is to invite open 
competition among dealers in mats, who 
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supply the materials, and those who will 
pay highest for the articles made u 
from their own materials are accep 
as contractors. I have no means of 
making the comparison spoken of in the 
last paragraph with any accuracy; but 
I am informed that the price paid by 
the contractors may be said to be 
generally the same as that paid in the 
open market. 

Mr. CAUSTON gave Notice to ask 
for precise information as to the price 
paid for prison labour. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—HUTS 
FOR EVICTED TENANTS AT COOL- 
GREANY—DECISION OF THE MASTER 
OF THE ROLLS. 


Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E. 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lo 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether he has 
considered the decision of the Master of 
the Rolls on June 13, restraining Dora 
Kavanagh from continuing to build huts 
for the shelter of evicted tenants at 
Coolgreany, and ordering the demolition 
of the existing huts; whether he is 
aware that a previous attempt was made 
by the agent, Captain Hamilton, to get 
rid of these huts last December, on the 
plea that they were unhealty and unfit 
for habitation, and that the Sanitary 
Inspector reported them to be comfort- 
able and well ventilated; that The 
Dublin Express of June 14 stated that, 
now that this injunction had been ob- 
tained, similar action would be taken 
by other landlords to eject evieted 
tenants from similar huts in other parts 
of Ireland; whether he is aware that 
about 53 evicted persons are now living 
in the Coolgreany huts; and, whether, 
before permitting the officers of the 
Crown to aid in the demolition of the 
huts, he will make personal inquiry into 
the whole of the circumstances, and 
make any representation to the owner 
of the estate on the matter? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batvour) (Manchester, E.), in reply, 
said, he had seen the decision of the 
Master of the Rolls referred to. No 
Report —_— to have been sent from 
Captain Hamilton to the Board of 
Guardians at any time relating to the 
huts in question. The sub-sanitary offi- 
cer informed him that one of the huts 
was improperly ventilated, but the 
occupier had promised to rectify it. 
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The statement as to the decision in 
question which was referred to did 
appear in the newspaper named. The 
inmates of the huts numbered 57. The 
Executive Government were bound to 
afford protection when the processes of 
a Court of Law were being executed. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND)— 
MR. HERBERT, OF MUCKROSS—FAIR 
RENTS—CASE OF —— WHARTON. 
Mr. SHEEHAN (Kerry, E.) asked the 

Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 

of Ireland, Whether his attention has 

been called to a land case decided by 

Judge Curran at Killarney on June 16, 

in which, in the case of a tenant named 

Wharton, on the property of Mr. Her- 

bert, of Muckross, he expressed his opi- 

nion that the rent was too high, and 
ought to be reduced from £68 to £55, 
but refused to grant the reduction unless 
the tenant consented to borrow a sum of 
£200, in order to erect a new dwelling 
house; and, whether, if this a correct 

— of Judge Curran’s decision, he 

will state under what Act he has power 

to impose such terms on a tenant seeking 
to have a fair rent fixed ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrovr)(Manchester, E.), in reply, 
said, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
should be aware that he had no power 
to call upon a Judge to answer Questions 
with regard to his decisions in Court. 
He understood, however, that the 
alleged facts reported in the Question 
were inaccurate or misleading. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): 
In what respect ? 


| No reply. | 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND)— 
CAPTAIN MAGILL — EVICTION OF 
PHILIP CURRANE. 

Mr. KILBRIDE (Kerry, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the fact that, on 
the property of Captain Magill, for- 
merly a valuer to the Irish Land Com- 
mission, and now manager of a Land- 
lord Association in Ireland, known as 
the Land Corporation Company, a ten- 
ant, named Philip Currane, the rent of 
whose farm was £27 10s., and the 
valuation only £11, was evicted on 
Thursday, June 14, and thus deprived 
of the benefits of the Act of 1887, 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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(Ireland) Act, 1882. 


which he, as a leaseholder, had ex- 
pressed his intention of availing him- 
self of; whether he was evicted for non- 
payment of two years’ rent; whether it 
is a fact that the parish priest, Father 
Murphy, offered to pay £20 down, and 
the balance at the rate of the yearly 
rent to be fixed by the Land Commis- 
sion; and, whether the Government in- 
tend to take any steps to enable persons 
so situated to avail themselves of the 
benefits of the Act of 1887 ? 

Taz OHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.), in reply, 
said, the facts stated in the first and 
second paragraphs of the Question ap- 
peared to be accurate. It was not true 
that Father Murphy made the offer 
stated ‘in the third paragraph. He 
offered to pay £20 down, and £10 after 
an interval. The landlord’s representa- 
tive required £36 5s. 10d. The total 
debt to the landlord for which this sum 
was to be taken in settlement would 
apparently be £55. The case of this 
man did not appear to differ from that 
of any other leaseholder evicted before 
the Act of 1887, excepting that his time 
for redemption had not expired; and 
the Government did not propose to take 
any steps in the matter. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) asked if 
the right hon. Gentieman’s attention 
had been called to the Resolutions 
passed by the Catholic Bishops of Ire- 
land that day, dealing with the impor- 
tant question of evictions and the de- 
barring of tenants from the benefits of 
the Land Act of 1887 ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, Sir. 


PREVENTION OF CRIME (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1882— PERSONS IMPRISONED 
UNDER THE SUMMARY JURISDIC- 
TION CLAUSES. 

Mr. MARK STEWART (Kirkcud- 
bright) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, If he can 
inform the House how many persons 
were imprisoned merely on suspicion, 
and how many were condemned without 
trial by jury, under the Summary Juris- 
diction Clauses of the Crimes Act, 1882, 
during Earl Spencer’s administration of 
the Office of Lord Lieutenant ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I do not 
know whether my hon. Friend is re- 
ferring only to imprisonment on sus- 
picion under the Crimes Act of 1882, or 
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whether he wishes to include also the 
Protection of Person and Property Act 
of 1881. The tetal number of persons 
arrested under the Protection of Person 
and Property Act was 955. Earl Spencer 
came into Office on May 6, 1882 ; and 
subsequent to that date 52 persons were 
imprisoned on suspicion under that Act. 
Under the Coercion Act, which came into 
force on July 13, 1882—[Jrontcal cheers 
Srom the Irish Members |—it was not my 
Coercion Act—1,003 persons were pro- 
ceeded against under the Suspected Per- 
sons Clauses of that Act; 187 were con- 
victed. The Earl of Carnarvon took 
Office on June 13, 1885; but very few, 
if any, of the prosecutions mentioned 
were subsequent to that date. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) 
asked, had not many of the persons 
proceeded against been merely bound 
to the peace ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he could 
not answer that without Notice. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND) — MISCONDUCT 
OF A BAILIFF AT CAHIRCIVEEN, 
COUNTY KERRY. 

Mr. KILBRIDE (Kerry, 8.) asked 
the Ohief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the alleged 
misconduct of a Sheriff’s bailiff, named 
William B. Golden, at the eviction of 
Philip Ourrane, on the property of 
Captain Magill, near Cahirciveen, County 
Kerry ; and, whether he will inquire into 
the circumstances of the case ? 

Taz OHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.), in reply, 
said, his attention had not been called 
to any misconduct on the part of the 
bailiff named. As a matter of fact, bai- 
liffs were not under the control of the 
Executive Government. 

Tur LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexron) (Belfast, W.) asked, whe- 
ther the bailiff had not, in the presence 
of clergymen and a number of women, 
been guilty of grossly illegal and inde- 
cent conduct; and whether the right 
hon. Gentleman would inquire into the 
matter ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he had 
no control whatever over bailiffs. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the right hon. 
Gentleman, would he instruct the police 
to inquire if the crime had been com- 
mitted ? 

[No answer. ] 
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Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) 
asked, could not the right hon. Gentle- 
man inform the Sheriff that when the 
bailiff misconducted himself he would 
not afford him police protection ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that was 
a wholly alien Question. 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART— 
REPORT OF THE DIRECTORS OF THE 
NATIONAL GALLERY FOR 1887. 


Mr. WOODALL (Hanley) asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, Why the Re- 
port of the Directors of the National 
Gallery for last year has not been 
printed; whether it has been presented ; 
and, if so, when; and, whether it is not 
usual to lay it upon the Table at a much 
earlier period of the Session ? 

Tae SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.), in reply, said, the Report 
had been sent to the printer in antici- 
pation of the Order of the House, for 
which he had now formally moved. He 
— the Report would be in the hands 
of hon. Members in the course of a few 
days, although its presentation had been 
unavoidably delayed. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—EVICTION OF 
MR. STEPHEN MURPHY, AT MUL- 
LINROE. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Oo., Mid) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether, on Tuesday 
the 26th instant, Mr. Stephen Murphy 
was evicted from his farm at Mullinroe; 
whether the evicted tenant, on being 
served with a process of ejectment by Mr. 
John Hamilton Bryan, J.P., had served 
a cross-notice to have a fair rent fixed 
under the Land Act of 1887; whether a 
fair rent was fixed in September last at 
Quarter Sessions in Macroom ; whether 
the landlord appealed; and, if so, whe- 
ther the ap as been heard; whether 
Murphy ctlored to pay the rent as fixed 
by Court at Quarter Sessions ; was there 
any resistance or disturbance at the evic- 
tion; and, how many policemen were 


employed ? 

Tans CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Bazrour) (Manchester, E.), in reply, 
said, he was informed that Mary 
Murphy and her son Stephen, on being 
served with an ejectment process by the 
agent, served a notice under the 6th 
section of the Land Act of 1887 to have 
a fair rent fixed. The County Court 
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Judge fixed the judicial rent by order 
dated October 17, 1887, and the land- 
lord lodged an appeel, which had not 
yet been heard. Murphy’s offer was to 
pay half-a-year’s rent at the judicial 
rate, in lieu of one and a-half year’s 
rent at the old rate to Septem! »r, 1887. 
The agent offered to accept one-half the 
rent due and half costs. The eviction 
was carried out on June 26; the tenant, 
however, being re-admitted as care- 
taker. There was not any resistance 
or disturbance. Seventy-one policemen 
were employed. 





LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND)— 
EJECTMENTS FOR NON-PAYMENT OF 
RENT—MR. WISEMAN, OF CARRI- 
GAYULLA. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether he is aware 
that ejectments for non-payment of rent 
have been served by Mr. James Wiseman 
upon all the tenants in the whole town- 
land of Carrigayulla; whether, if pro- 
ceeded with, they will make over 200 
persons homeless; whether the district 
in which the evictions are threatened is 
a poor but peaceable locality; and, 
whether the Government can see their 
way to take any steps to prevent these 
evictions taking place ? 

Taz CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I am in- 
formed that Mr. Wiseman has instituted 
ee3 a in ejectment against two 

easeholders in respect of arrears of head 
rent, and that necessarily ejectment 
notices have been served on the tenants 
of these leaseholders, who are about 200 
in number. From the Report before me, 
it would appear that the landlord in- 
tended to secure to the sub-tenants their 
interest in their holdings in the event of 
his being obliged to evict the interest of 
the two leaseholders in question. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—THE CORONER'S 
COURT — PAYMENT OF FEES TO 
MEDICAL MEN. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
it is the fact that a medical man, if 
called upon to give evidence in a Ooro- 
ner’s Court, is paid a fee of £1 1s.; but 
if called upon by the Police Authorities 
to give evidence in a Police Court there 
in no fund out of which he can be re- 


dr. A. J. Balfour 
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compensed for giving professional evi- 
dence ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Mattuews) (Birmingham, E.) (who re- 
plied) said: Yes, Sir; a medical man is 
paid £1 1s. for attending to give evi- 
dence in a Coronor’s Court. The allow- 
ance to medical witnesses for attending 
as witnesses in a London Police Court 
varies from 10s. 6d. to 2ls., accordin 
to the distance travelled. It is certifi 
by the magistrate and paid by the Re- 
ceiver of Police. 
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INLAND REVENUE—EXPERIMENTS 
WITH TEA. 


Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND (Middle- 
sex, Uxbridge) asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether the experi- 
ments for the denaturing of tea have 
been satisfactorily solved by the Cus- 
toms Laboratory Officers; and, if so, 
when the necessary Regulations, autho- 
rizing the removal of tea in bond for 
the purposes of the manufacture of 
caffeine from such denatured tea, will 
be issued ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): Yes, Sir; the results 
of the experiments which have been 
carried out in the Customs Laboratory 
have been satisfactory; and the Regu- 
lations authorizing the removal of dena- 
tured tea from bond for the manufacture 
of caffeine will be issued in a few days. 
Anyone wishing to remove tea in the 
interval will be offered every facility by 
the Board of Customs. 


INLAND REVENUE—EXPENSE OF THE 
RE-ORGANIZATION SCHEME. 


Mr. JENNINGS (Stockport) asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
it is the fact that, in pursuance of 
recent re-organization schemes in the 
Inland Revenue Department, pensions 
varying from £200 to £600 a-year, 
amounting in the aggregate to £12,692 
a-year, were granted between December 
1, 1886, and November 30, 1887, to 33 
persons, several of whom were under 
the age of 50, and all under 60; whe- 
ther it is also the case that compensa- 
tion allowances, amounting annually to 
£47,767, and superannuation allowances 
to £177,836, are being paid in connec- 
tion with the same Dcrestntats and, 














Law and Justice 


whether any further re-organization in 
this branch of the Public Service is now 
under consideration ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jacksox) 
(Leeds, N.): A full and complete state- 
ment is given on pages 53, 54, and 55 
of the Estimates for Revenue Depart- 
ments of the compensation allowances 
granted to officers of the Inland Revenue 
between December 1, 1886, and Novem- 
ber 30, 1887, showing the name, office, 
age, and service of each officer so re- 
tired. Eighty-two such allowances were 
awarded in that period, amounting to 
£12,697. Only one of the pensions 
amounted to £600; the rest ranged 
from £1 5s. per annum upwards, 47 
being compensations, generally of small 
amounts, to distributors of stamps who 
held office under an arrangement which 
is now being given up wherever the dis- 
tributors cau be bought out with eco- 
nomy. Excluding the distributors of 
stamps, the particulars of age are three 
over 60, 22 between 50 and 60, and 10 
under 50, of whom seven were over 47. 
The other compensations were granted 
to officers whom it had become unneces- 
sary to retain, owing to the reduction of 
staff rendered possible by the introduc- 
tion of the seven hours’ system. It is 
cheaper to pay them the pensions than 
to retain them on salary when their ser- 
vices were not required. The statements 
in paragraph 2 are substantially cor- 
reot; it should, however, be remem- 
bered that the whole of the £177,836 
has been earned by length of service, 
and a large part of the £47,767. I am 
not aware of any further Inland Revenue 
re-organization in contemplation. I 
may add that the numbers of the staff 
have been reduced by 195, and the 
effective charge by £16,407. 
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UNITED STATES OF AMERICA —LE- 
GISLATION ON THE COPYRIGHT 
BILL—INTRODUCTION OF AMEND- 
MENTS. 


Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, Whether it is the case 
that words have been introduced into 
the Copyright Bill now before Congress 
at Washington under which the privi- 
lege of copyright, in the case of a British 
author, would only be granted if the 
work were printed in the United States; 
and whether he has any information to 
give to the House on the subject ? 
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Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Feravsson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): Such words have been 
introduced into the Bill, which, as so 
amended, has passed the Senate. It is 
now under the consideration of the 
House of Representatives. I am sorry 
to say that I am unable to give the 
House any further information. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (ENGLAND 
AND WALES)—THE PEOPLE’S COL- 
LEGE BOARD SCHOOL—INTERNAL 
ARRANGEMENTS. 

Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.) asked the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education, 
Whether 209, and not 63, of the scholars 
at present in the People’s College Board 
Schools are juniors ; whether, out of 800 
scholars on the books, only 77 have come 
from other Board Schools; whether he 
is aware that at the All Saints’ Church 
of England School in Nottingham, a 
higher fee and higher grade school, 
there are at the same time large junior 
and infants departments provided ; and 
whether the advantages of an arrange- 
ment sanctioned in the case of a denomi- 
national school will continue to be denied 
to a school under the School Board of 
the town of Nottingham ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT (Sir Wi1- 
ui4AM Hart Dyxs) (Kent, Dartford): At 
the date of the latest Returns in the 
possession of the Department there were 
63 scholars under nine years old in the 
People’s Oollege, and out of 745 names 
on the books 175 had passed Standard 
V. in other schools. All Saints’ Church 
of England School is not a higher grade 
school, but a school of the ordinary type, 
though in the boys’ department some 
instruction of a more advanced character 
is given, and the fees generally, which 
vary very much, are higher than usual, 
to suit the class of parents whose children 
attend it; but this is an arrangement 
over which the Department have no 
control, and have neither sanctioned nor 
been asked to sanction. I may add that 
the latest proposals of the Board are 
still under consideration. 


T.AW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—THE 
COURT FOR CROWN CASES RE- 
SERVED — THE DERRY PRESENT- 
MENTS — PROTECTION FOR THE 
CESSPAYER. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY (Lon- 
donderry City) (for Mr. O’Donegrty) 
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(Donegal, N.) asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, What 
steps the Government propose to take in 
consequence of the decision of the Court 
for Crown Cases Reserved in the matter 
of the Derry Presentments, with a view 
to protect the cesspayers against further 
illegal exactions in respect of remunera- 
tion to Clerks of the Peace; and with a 
view to restitution to the Local Autho- 
rities by Clerks of the Peace and by the 
Treasury of moneys presented illegally 
for the last 10 years 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrovur) (Manchester, E.): There 
is no ground for believing that, after the 
judgment of the Court for Crown Cases 
Reserved, any further presentments will 
be made by the Grand Jury of the kind 
objected to. The Government have no 
power to make the Treasury return any 
moneys which have been illegally pre- 
sented. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887—PROCESSIONS 
IN DERRY. 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY (London- 
derry City) (for Mr. 0’ Donerry) (Done- 
gal, N.) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
Report of the cases tried in the Crimes 
Court in Derry on Monday and Tuesday 
last, from which it appears that the 
police on that occasion justified a charge 
of horse police and of constables with 
batons upon an admittedly peaceful and 
orderly procession of the Foresters of 
Dundalk, on the ground that a band 
began to play, and that a Proclamation 
of the Mayor and City Justices had been 
issued against band-playing ; that the 
conduct of the processionists was peace- 
able and orderly all day; and that the 
attack took place as they were entering 
the train on their return home; if he 
will state what Statutory or Common 
Law authority Justices have to prohibit, 
in an orderly and peaceable procession 
or meeting, the playing of bands ; whe- 
ther, before an actual disturbance of the 
peace, the police in Ireland are justified 
in using force; whether the interference 
of the police was followed by a disturb- 
ance of the peace; and, if it is true, as 
reported, that the Oourt sent to long 
terms of imprisonment certain persons 
who resisted such force ? 


Mr. Justin M‘ Carthy 
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(Ireland). 


Toe CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
Inspector General of Oonstabulary re- 
ports that, informations having been 
sworn before the Mayor of Derry and 
Captain Gage, R.M., that if band-play- 
ing were permitted in the streets of 
Derry on Sunday, the 10th of June, 
disturbance would ensue, a Proclama- 
tion was issued by these Justices for- 
bidding band-playing in the city on that 
day. In contravention of this Procla- 
mation the Dundalk Foresters band 
(which had arrived in Derry in the 
morning, and had been joined by a 
large crowd, including many of the 
roughs of the city), began to play in the 
public street outside the railway station. 
Mr. Beresford, R.M., and the police at 
once interfered (without using unneces- 
sary violence) to stop the band-playing, 
when the crowd commenced a most de- 
liberate assault on the police with stones, 
seriously injuring some of them. The 
Riot Act was then read, and the police 
charged the mob. Several arrests were 
made. Justices have full authority under 
the terms of their Commissions to take 
such steps as they may deem necessary 
to prevent an anticipated disturbance of 
the peace. Under some circumstances 
the police are justified in dispersing a 
peaceable crowd. The violation of the 
Proclamation was followed by the in- 
terference of the police. Eight of the 
rioters were sentenced to various terms 
of imprisonment. 

Tue LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) asked the 
right hon. Gentleman, if any breach of 
the peace had occurred in consequence 
of the band playing till the police pro- 
voked it ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR desired the 
hon. Gentleman to give Notice of the 
Question. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (1RE- 
LAND) — REVISION COURTS —NON- 
SUPPLY OF FORMS. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther it is a fact that a very considerable 
number of occupiers in the neighbour- 
hood of Ramelton, in the Unions of 
Letterkenny and Milford, in County 
Donegal, have not been duly served 
with requisitions in the form prescribed 
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by Statute, though the period for the 
filling up and returning such forms has 
already expired ; and, whether he will 
cause steps to be taken to secure that 
the electors concerned shall be placed 
upon the list of voters without the loss 
of time and money involved in attend- 
ance at the Revision Court ? 

Taz CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
Clerk of Milford Union reports that in 
the East Donegal Division polling dis- 
trict of Ramelton the requisition forms 
were served on tenants to return names 
of inhabitant occupiers, and on land- 
lords to return names of labourers, &c. 
He also states that those persons in the 
rate book rated at and over £4 who had 
paid their rates early in May were not 
served, astheir names were duly recorded 
on the list of voters in preparation for the 
current year. The Clerk further reports 
that when the list is fully made out and 
returned to the Clerk of the Peace for 
revision it will be found to contain all 
the names of persons resident in the 
east polling district of Rameltown, also 
such as have not paid their rates will be 
given, with the marginal objections be- 
fore such names, giving them an oppor- 
tunity of appearing and sustaining their 
claims by proving payment of rates, or 
otherwise. The Clerk of Letterkenny 
Union states that he is informed by the 
poor rate collectors that all rated occu- 
piers in the Union were duly served, 
within the statutable period, with requisi- 
tion forms, as required by Section 9, 
Sub-section 3, of the Representation of 
the People Act, 1884. 

Mr. T. OC. HARRINGTON (Dublin, 
Harbour) asked, if the Clerk of the 
Union had taken care to see that sub- 
tt of ratepayers were placed on the 
ist 

Mr, A. J. BALFOUR required Notice 
of the Question. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Oork) 
asked, if the rate collector exercised his 
own discretion as to whom he should or 
should not serve ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he was 
afraid he could not answer that Question. 


AFRICA (SOUTH)—AFFAIRS OF ZULU- 
LAND. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
How many months Zibepu has been in 
Eastern 


ululand ; whether, since he 
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has been placed there, he has incurred 
the disapprobation or censure of the 
Governor for taking property belonging 
to the Usutu or King’s Party; whether 
the civil war that occurred when Cete- 
wayo was restored also semnes a 
Zibepu appropriating property belong- 
ing to ng Usutu or National Party ; 
whether Colonel Staff has, as reported 
in The Times, 200 mounted Basutos and 
1,500 Native levies under his command 
in Zululand ; whether there is any truth 
in the statement of the correspondent of 
The Daily Chronicle that— 

“ Owing to the arrest of several Chiefs, and 
the widespread burning of kraals, and the 
terrorising by the Native and Basuto levies in 
the quiet districts of Zululand, a general insur- 
rection is almost inevitable. Native levies are 
being hastily sent forward, and the result must 
inevitably be massacre and bloodshed ¢ ”’ 
whether, instead of sending an Expedi- 
tion into Zululand, he will send an in- 
dependent Commission to report as to 
the cause of the trouble ; whether there 
is any basis for the statement of the cor- 
respondent of Zhe Daily Chronicle that— 

“The Governor now finds, though unfortu- 
nately too late, that he has been jockeyed into 
military action by prejudiced officials when the 
matter was barely one requiring the interven- 
tion of the police ;”’ 
and, whether it is the intention of the 
Government to still maintain Zibepu in 
Eastern Zululand after the results that 
occurred in 1884 and the spring of the 
present year ? 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire, E.) said, that arising out of 
the Question, he desired to know 
whether the hon. Gentleman could state 
the names of the troops and the number 
ordered to Zululand 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir Joun Gorsr) 
(Chatham) (who replied) said: (1) 
Usibepu (Zibepu) has been in his 
old location (in what was formerly 
called Eastern Zululand, but is now 
part of Zululand) since the begin- 
ning of December, 1887. (2) The Go- 
vernor cannot be said to have ex- 
pressed disapprobdation of his conduct, 
or rather of that of his people, in taking 
property belonging to the Usutus. 
Complaints of such taking have been 
made by the Usutus, and the Governor 
ordered them to be investigated, in the 
meantime expressing regret at hearing 
the complaints, ascribing the alleged 
acts of the Usibepu tribe to hunger, and 
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laying it down that compensation, as far 
as possible in kind, must be made for 
any grain or other property taken as 
alleged. (3) The causes of the war 
which broke out after the restoration of 
Cetewayo have formed the subject of a 
long controversy. The opinion of Sir 
Henry Bulwer, then Governor of Natal, 
and Special Commissioner for Zulu 
affairs, was that the war was due to 
an unjustifiable attack by Undabuko 
(Dinizulu’s uncle)on Usibepu. (4) Her 
Majesty’s Government have no complete 
details of the British forces now in Zulu- 
land; but the General commanding in 
South Africa is on the spot, and has 
called for reinforcements from the Cape 
portion of his command. (5) The state- 
ments quoted from The Daily Chronicle 
evidently contain the views and infer- 
ences of the correspondent on the situa- 
tion ; and the information received by 
Her Majesty’s Government does not 
lead them to consider those statements 
accurate. (6) Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment do not think that the present 
would be an appropriate moment for 
sending a Commission of Inquiry to 
Zululand, as their information is that 
Dinizulu and Undabuko have committed 
wanton acts of robbery and violence, 
for which there can be no justification, 
in British territory, and which must be 
put down in any view of the case. (7) 
As far as Her Majesty’s Government 
know, there is no basis for that state- 
ment. (8) No decision can be arrived 
at for the present as to the future place 
of residence of Usibepu, who is at 
present at Unkonjeni, in Zululand. 

Dr. CLARK gave Notice that on 
the Report stage of Supply he should 
move the reduction of the salary of the 
Secretary of State on account of his 
action with regard to this matter. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne) : It is very clear from what 
the hon. Gentleman has stated that 
important events are in progress in South 
Africa. May I ask whether we may 
expect very soon to have further Papers 
laid on the Table of the House. 

Sm JOHN GORST: I am afraid I 
must ask for Notice of that Question. 





LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—AD- 
MINISTRATION OF THE OATH AT 
LETTERKENNY SESSION. 

Mr. M‘OARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 

Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, Whe- 
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Discounting Navy Bills. 


ther his attention has been called toa 
report in Zhe Derry Standard of the 
27th instant, where it appears that 
County Court Judge Webb directed the 
Court Crier at Letterkenny Quarter 
Sessions, on Tuesday last, ‘“‘ not to ask 
the question of Presbyterian witnesses 
in future” with regard to the binding 
force of the form of oath taken with up- 
lifted hand; and, whether, considering 
that there is no legal obligation on the 
part of magistrates to require a Presby- 
terian witness to declare in Court that 
this form of oath is binding on his con- 
science, he will cause instructions to be 
sent to the Clerks of Petty Sessions in 
Ireland to advise the magistrates that 
no such duty is imposed upon them ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappew) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): I have not seen a report of 
the case referred to; but I have no doubt 
that it is correctly stated in the Question. 
I should be glad that the course sug- 
gested by the hon. and learned Member 
could be taken; but I am aware that 
there have been conflicting decisions on 
the point, and in that state of facts the 
interpretation and application of the 
existing Statute must be left to the 
Court in each individual case, in the 
absence of a judicial authority bina.ng 
on all. But, as I have already given 
the House to understand in replying to 
the Question of another hon. Member, 
the Government would be extremely 
glad to see the matter settled in the 
direction which the hon. and learned 
Member desires. 


FINANCE — COMMISSION FOR DIS- 
COUNTING NAVY BILLS. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked Mr, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Whether, as the Admiralty 
refuse to pay any commission to banks 
on discounting Navy bills, which are 
payable at three days’ sight, there 
would be any objection to placing these 
bills on the same footing as Army bills, 
which are payable on demand ? 

Tue FIRST LORI) or rae ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord Grorcz Hamizron) (Mid- 
dlesex, Ealing) (who replied) said: The 
Admiralty only refuses to pay commis- 
sion for discounting Navy bills in places 
where the money can be obtained with- 
out payment of any such commission. 
The question of placing Navy bills on 
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the same footing as Army bills is already 
under consideration. 
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POST OFFICE—LEAVE IN THE RE- 
CEIVER AND ACCOUNTANT GENE- 
RAL’S DEPARTMENT. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) asked the Postmaster General, 
Whether the period of leave authorised 
by the Treasury for clerks in the Re- 
ceiver and Accountant General’s De- 
partment of the Post Office is defined 
by acertain number of working days; 
and, if so, how many ? 

Taz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarkes) (Cambridge University), in 
reply, said, the period of annual leave 
in the case of clerks in the Office referred 
to is one calender month, and is not de- 
fined by a certain number of working 
days. 


TRADE UNIONS (IRELAND)—PRESENCE 
OF A GOVERNMENT NOTE-TAKER 
AT A TRADE DEMONSTRATION IN 
CORK. 


Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) (for 
Mr. Parnetx) (Cork City) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether it is the fact that 
at a trades demonstration held in Cork 
on June 24, in reference to a purely 
trades dispute, the police insisted on 
having a Government note-taker present, 
and for that purpose forced their way 
with ainuhel and ordinary police 
through a perfectly peaceable and or- 
derly meeting, disregarding the protests 
of the Mayor of the City; what reason 
there was to suppose that the peace 
would be broken, or a breach of the 
law committed, at the meeting in ques- 
tion; and, whether there is any pre- 
cedent for the sending of a Government 
reporter to a meeting in reference to a 
trade dispute ? 

Tur CHIEF SEORETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The In- 
spector General of Constabulary reports 
that it is the case a Constabulary short- 
hand-writer was present at the trade 
demonstration held in Cork, as it was 
generally expected that very violent 
speeches would be made in favour of 
Boycotting ; but that it is not true that 
the police, for the prrpose of insisting 
on his presence, forced their way through 
the meeting, nor, as a matter of fact, 
did they force their way through the 
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meeting at all. A large crowd had been 
brought together, and it was considered 
necessary by those responsible for the 
preservation of the to have the 


police present. The reply to the con- 
cluding par: h is in the affirmative. 
Mr. MAURICE HEALY: Will the 


— hon. Gentleman say what the case 
is 


Mr. A. J, BALFOUR: I believe it 
was a meeting at Belleek on April 17. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY asked the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, whe- 
ther there was any precedent for having 
Government reporters or the police at 
trade meetings in reference to trade dis- 
putes held in England or Scotland ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.) asked for 
Notice of the Question. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) asked, what 
reason the Local Court had for believing 
that violent speeches would be made at 
that meeting? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, they had 
grounds which satisfied them that such 
was the case; and he might remind the 
House that in Ireland it unfortunately 
happened that criminal speeches were 
sometimes made at trade — 
while in England that never was the 
case. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY: May I ask 
the right hon. Gentleman, whether the 
majority of the parties concerned in 
that trade dispute were Protestants and 
Conservatives ? 


[No reply. } 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887— “BLUNT v. 
BYRNE ”—JUDGMENT OF THE LORD 
CHIEF BARON. 


Taz LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, By whom the Report of the 
Judgment of the Lord Chief Baron of 
Treland, in the case of ‘‘ Blunt v. Byrne,” 
which has been revised by the Lord 
Chief Baron, and published as a Parlia- 
mentary Paper, was made; whether an 
official reporter took a note of the Judg- 
ment of the Irish Court of Exchequer in 
the Killeagh conspiracy case; who made 
the note of that Judgment which was 
a by Ministers in this House in 

ebate on the 25th and 26th ultimo; 
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whether that note was revised by the 
Judges of the Court before it was used 
in the debate; and, whether a note has 
been taken for the Government of the 
proceedings in the Irish Court of Exche- 

uer, on the 27th ultimo, upon the mo- 
tion for a writ of habeas corpus in the 
case of Cronin and others ? 

Tue OHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
Report in the case of ‘“‘ Blunt v. Byrne” 
was made by a gentleman named John- 
ston, a professional reporter. No official 
reporter took any note of the Judgment 
in the Killeagh conspiracy case. The 
Judgment was taken by a gentleman 
named Holt; but not on behalf of the 
Government. One of the junior counsel 
for the Crown, appearing in the case, 
afterwards applied to Mr. Holt for a 
copy of his note, and got it. That was 
the Report quoted in this House. It 
never was revised by the Chief Baron, 
nor, of course, by any of his colleagues. 
No note has been taken for the Go- 
vernment in the case of ‘“ Cronin and 
others.” 

Mr. SEXTON: Is not Mr. Holt a 
barrister and the official reporter of the 
Court of Probate? Did he take notes 
by direction of the Lord Chief Baron ? 
When notes of a judicial decision are 
taken by an official person who is paid 
by a Vote of this House, do the Govern- 
ment say they are justified in quoting 
from those notes, and then refusing to 
lay them upon the Table? 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR said, he under- 
stood that Mr. Holt was a barrister; 
but he did not act officially in the case 
in question. 

rn. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): 
Who paid him for his notes ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The person 
who employed him—not the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. SEXTON: I must press this 
matter a little further. In view of the 
fact of Mr. Holt being the official re- 
porter of the Court of Probate, and in 
view of the fact that the Chief Baron 
directed him to take these notes, can the 
right hon. Gentleman say if the Chief 
Baron has any fund, apart from the 
fund voted by this House, from which 
to pay for these notes? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR replied in the 
negative, and was understood to say 
that the Chief Baron paid for the notes 
out of his private purse. 


Mr. Sexton 
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(England and Wales). 


Mrz. T. OC. HARRINGTON (Dublin, 
Harbour) asked, was he to understand 
that Mr. Holt was asked by the junior 
counsel for the Crown to supply a copy 
of his notes; and, whether the junior 
counsel for the Crown had paid him 
for them, or intended to pay him for 
them ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, Sir. 
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EDUCATION OF THE BLIND (SCOT. 
LAND)--REPORT OF THE ROYAL 
COMMISSION. 


Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) 
asked the Lord Advocate, If he can in- 
form the House when the Report of the 
Royal Commission as to the Education 
of the Blind in Scotland (interim or 
otherwise) is likely to be put upon the 
Table of the House ? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Maoponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): The Commis- 
sioners hope to close the evidence 
during the present month. No interim 
Report will be issued. A draft Report, 
dealing with the deaf and dumb and the 
blind branches of the subject, has been 
already prepared, and will be circulated 
among the Commissioners as soon as 
printed. The recess will be occupied in 
visiting some Institutions which the 
Commissioners have promised to see, 
and in the reduction of the statistical 
and other information collected. After 
the recess the Commissioners will pro- 
ceed to consider their Report, and there 
will be no avoidable delay in laying it 
before Her Majesty. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) — THE COUNTY COURT 
AT NEWPORT, MONMOUTHSHIRE— 
PLACE OF SITTING. 


Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.) asked the First Com- 
missioner of Works, Whether he has 
yet been able to make arrangements 
with the Local Authorities of Newport 
(Monmouthshire) for the use of the 
muicipal buildings for the sittings of 
the County Oourt in that town ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
Piunxet) (Dublin University): I have 
not yet succeeded in making arrange- 
ments which would altogether meet the 
convenience both of the County Court 
Judge and of the Municipal Council of 
Newport, Monmouthshire; but I have 




















Criminal Law and 
some reason to hope that by mutual 
accommodation a satisfactory solution of 
these difficulties may soon be found. It 
is, at all events, out of the question to ask 
Parliament to vote money for the pur- 
pose of erecting a separate County Court 
in Newport, when it is clear that ample 
provision can be made in the existing 
municipal buildings of the town for 
the wants of all parties entitled to use 
them. 
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EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) — APPOINT- 
MENT OF MR. STEWART AS A 
SENIOR SCHOOL INSPECTOR. 


Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox) asked the Lord Advocate, 
Whether it is the case that the recent 
appointment of Mr. Stewart to the office 
of one of the Senior School Inspectors 
in Scotland is the first departure in 
Scotland, in such appointments, from 
the principle of promotion by strict 
seniority of service ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): As I have pre- 
viously stated, the principle of promo- 
tion by seniority is not now, and has 
never been, admitted by their Lordships. 
In the small number of appointments to 
Chief Inspectorships previously made, 
seniority did not, in their Lordships’ 
opinion, coincide with the highest 
merit; but they decline to establish a 
precedent by such cases, as to do so 
would be detrimental to the Public 
Service. 


EGYPT—COST OF THE BRITISH 
OCCUPATION. 


Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, N.) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, If the attention of the 
Government has been called to the 
following in several of the London 
papers :— 

“ The question of the English occupation of 
Egypt is again before the Porte. ukhtar 
Pasha has reported that as the country is entirely 
at peace, with the exception of a few revolted 
tribes in Upper Egypt, there is no longer any 
necessity for the English to remain. His 
emissaries have informed him that the Chiefs of 
the revolted tribes declare their readiness to 
submit if the English quit the country ;”’ 
whether it is the intention of the Go- 
vernment to withdraw the British troops 
from Egypt at an early date ; and, what 
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has the occupation of Egypt cost this 
country since it commenced ? 

Tue UNDER SEORETARY of 
STATE (Sir James Fercusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): I have seen in the news- 
papers the statement quoted ; no official 
information has reached Her Majesty’s 
Government as to the supposed Reports 
from Mukhtar Pasha. The policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government wilh, valeoet 
to the occupation of Egypt has fre- 
quently been stated. There is no change 
in their intentions. It is impossible to 
state what the occupation of Egypt has 
cost this country since it commenced, as 
distinct from the various events con- 
nected with it. There is now no extra 
charge to British revenues on account of 
the troops stationed in Egypt. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887 — IMPRISON- 
MENT AND TREATMENT OF MEM- 
BERS OF THIS HOUSE, 


Mr. W. A. MACDONALD (Queen’s 
County, Ossory) asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
How many Members of Parliament are 
now in prison; for what offences they 
have committed; and, whether they are 
treated as ordinary criminals, or as first- 
class misdemeanants ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): There 
are three Members of Parliament now 
in prison—one convicted of taking part 
in a criminal conspiracy, and of inciting 
other persons to take part in a criminal 
conspiracy ; another convicted of unlaw- 
fully taking part in a criminal con- 
spiracy, and of inciting certain persons 
unlawfully to take part in a criminal 
conspiracy ; and a third convicted of un- 
lawfully inciting certain persons to take 
part in a criminal conspiracy, to eompel 
and induce certain other persons not to 
fulfil their legal obligations. Of these, 
two are treated as ordinary criminals ; 
the other as a first-class misdemeanant. 

Mr. W. A. MACDONALD inquired 
why a difference was made in their 
treatment ? 

Mz. A. J. BALFOUR: Because they 
received different sentences. 

Mr. W. A. MACDONALD asked, 
Whether the sentence compelling Mem- 
bers of that House to wear prison dress 
and take exercise with ordinary criminals 
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depended entirely upon the caprice of 
a County Court Judge? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that it 
depended upon the nature of the offence, 
and nothing else. 


EXCISE DUTIES (LOCAL PURPOSES) 
BILL—THE VAN AND WHEEL TAX. 


Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether, considering the great loss 
occasioned by the disturbance of trade 
interests, he will either fix an early date 
for the second reading of the Bill re- 
lating to a tax upon vans and wheels, 
or definitely announce the abandonment 
of the proposal ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): No, Sir; neither one 
nor the other. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887—PROCESSIONS 
IN DERRY. 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY (London- 
derry City) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther, in connection with the recent pro- 
secutions under the Criminal Law and 
Procedure (Ireland) Act at Derry, his 
attention has been called to an article 
in The Derry Journal, of June 27, which 
states that in July, 1886, a serious riot 
took place in Derry in consequence of a 
so-called ‘‘ Loyalist ’’ procession persist- 
ing band playing in defiance of the 
magistrates’ Proclamation, and that, 
although many persons were injured, 
the same Police Inspector, who last week 
prosecuted some 16 Nationalists, did not 
a any one; and, whether, if this 

e true, he will endeavour to obtain for 
this House some explanation of the 
different course pursued in these two 
cases ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.), in reply, | 
said, that at the occurrences of two years | 
ago, referred to in the Question, there | 
was no riot, nor was there any procession. 
A band came on the street from a pri- 
vate yard. The police drove them back 
to the yard. A few stones were thrown ; 
but none of the stone-throwers could be 
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identified. None of the police were in- 
jured, and only one civilian received a 
blow. The concluding portion of the 
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Instruction Bille. 


Question was answered in the reply he 
had the honour to give tothe hon. Mem- 
ber for North Donegal (Mr. O’ Doherty.) 


In reply to the Lorp Mayor of Dus- 
Lin (Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.), 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that, as far 
as he understood the Report, the band 
were driven back into the yard. The 
stone-throwers were not summoned be- 
cause they were not identified. 


WAR OFFICE—ISSUE OF THE NEW 
MAGAZINE RIFLE—THE ROBINI 
CARTRIDGES. 


Mr. D. A. THOMAS (Merthyr, 
Tydvil) asked the Secretary of State for 
War, Why the issue of the new maga- 
zine rifle, promised by him on May 7, 
was stopped; whether the War Office 
has received any information as to the 
failure of the Rubini cartridge in Switzer- 
land, in consequence of the loose brass 
rings in which the bullet is seated 
blowing forward; whether the Swiss 
Military Authorities have determined 
to abandon the Rubini cartridge ; and, 
whether the manufacture of such cart- 
ridge is now being proceeded with at 
Woolwich ; and, if so, why ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marrnews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
issue of some of the new magazine rifles 
for final trial is now proceeding. Ihave 
no knowledge as to the failure of the 
Rubini cartridge in Switzerland. Car- 
tridges are not yet being made at Wool- 
wich for the magazine rifle for supply 
purposes; but several kinds, including 
the Rubini, have been made for experi- 
ment, and of these the best possible for 
the arm will be selected before entering 
on its regular manufacture. 


TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION BILL.— 
WITHDRAWAL OF LEGISLATION, 


Sm HENRY ROSCOE (Manchester, 
S.) asked the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education, 
Whether the statement contained in 
The Birmingham Daily Post of June 29, 
to the effect that the Government has 
determined to withdraw the Technical 
Instruction Bill, is correct ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT (Sir Wu- 
uM Harr Dyxe) (Kent, Dartford): 
No, Sir; the statement in question is 
entirely without foundation, 
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POOR LAW (SCOTLAND)—THE PAY- 
MENT IN AID OF IN-DOOR PAUPERS 
IN URBAN DISTRICTS. 


Mr. MARK STEWART (Kirkeud- 
bright) asked Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, If in his proposal to allow 2d. 
S day to indoor paupers ir Scotland, 

e has taken into consideration the fact 
that very few indoor paupers from 
parishes enter the poorhouses in rural 
Scotland, and that, consequently, these 
parishes will receive very little Govern- 
ment aid from the proposed arrange- 
ment ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR ortne EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I am perfectly aware 
that there are very few indoor paupers 
in rural parishes in Scotland, and that, 
consequently, the allowance of 2d. per 
day per head of indoor paupers will 
benefit principally the urban districts. 
But the proposal of the Government also 
provides that the balance of £64,000, 
after the payment of 2d. per head per 
day for each indoor pauper, should be 
divided according to the amount of 
accommodation provided in each poor- 
house. In this way every parish which 
has contributed to the erection of a poor- 
house will benefit, although it may have 
no indoor paupers. Butthe hon. Mem- 
ber must also recollect that if the rural 
parishes are at a disudvantage in one 
respect this disadvantage has been com- 
pensated in another direction. The 
proposal contemplates a contribution of 
£70,000 to main roads, as against 
£35,000 which used to be paid, and the 
great bulk of this sum will go in the 
relief of rural ratepayers, and this sum 
of £70,000 will beincreased to £105,000, 
if the Excise Duties (Local Purposes) 
Act is applied to Scotland. 


PRESUMPTION OF LIFE LIMITATION 
(SCOTLAND)—LEGISLATION. 


Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether he 
will shortly introduce his promised Bill 
to amend the Presumption of Life Limi- 
tation (Scotland) Act ? 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities), in reply, said, 
he intended to introduce the Bill this 
week or early next week. 
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H.R.H. THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF— 
MILITARY PAY AND ALLOWANCES. 


Mr. SUMMERS (Huddersfield) asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, What are 
the various sums of money received by 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Cam- 
bridge from public sources; and, what 
are the services for which they are re- 
spectively given ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) (who replied) said: 
The military pay and allowances of the 
Duke of Cambridge are stated on page 
87 of the Army Estimates. His Royal 
Highness receives besides an allowance 
as Ranger of Richmond Park, which 
amounts to £109. There is also an 
annuity which he receives as a Prince 
of the Blood. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
Are there any other allowances that he 
receives in connection with the Ranger- 
ship ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN : I am not aware of 
any but that in the Estimate, which is 
£109. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman inquire whether the 
Ranger takes any benefit from the 
letting of any of the lands under his 
control ? 

Mr. SUMMERS: Will he state the 
amount of the respective sums in the 
Army Estimates ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I think the hon. 
Member can do the addition himself, if 
he looks at the Estimates. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE— PAY FOR 
INJURIES RECEIVED WHILE ON 
DUTY—CASE OF CONSTABLE 136 H. 


Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.) asked the Seoretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whether 
he is aware that on the afternoon of the 
22nd ultimo Constable 136 H, in en- 
deavouring to take a man to the police 
station on a charge of having, in the 
earlier part of the day, sold a quantity 
of lead supposed to be stolen, was set upon 
in Ben Jonson Road, Stepney, by a gang 
of roughs, knocked down, kicked in the 
head, rendered unconscious, and the 
man rescued; whether the constable, 
who was on duty in plain clothes by 
order of his Inspector, had 1s. per day 
deducted from his pay whilst sick, suffer- 
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ing from the injuries received on the 
occasion in question; and, whether he 
will order the constable to be re-im- 
bursed the loss thus sustained ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
answer to the first two paragraphs is 
in the affirmative. The rule is that 
police are to receive full pay during 
their illness on account of injuries re- 
ceived in the execution of their duty, 


unless there is some reason to the con- | j 


trary. In this case the constable made 
the arrest in error, and the assault from 
which he suffered was due to his own 
indiseretion. It did not, therefore, seem 
to the authorities to be a case in which 
the constable should be allowed the ad- 
vantage of the general rule. I must 
decline to interfere with the discretion 
of the Police Authorities in such a 
matter. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—THE SUB- 
COMMISSIONERS AT MANORHAMIL- 
TON—“ MAGUIRE v. WYNNE.” 


Mr. CONWAY (Leitrim, N.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether, when at the 
late sitting of the Sub-Commissioners, 
Mr. E. 0. M ‘Devitt in the chair, at Manor- 
hamilton, County Leitrim, the case of 
** Sarah Maguire ». Owen Wynne” came 
on for hearing, the Chairman, without 
any inspection of the holding, or inquiry 
into the question of the tenant’s im- 

rovements on the evidence of the land- 
ord’s valuation, fixed the judicial rent 
on the basis of the old rent; and, if so, 
whether the Government will afford 
facilities to Sarah Maguire for a re- 
hearing of her case ? 

Tuz CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrovur) (Manchester, E.): The 
Land Commissioners inform me that the 
rent in the case mentioned was fixed 
without an inspection of the holding, 
but that this course is quite consistent 
with their rule on the subject, which 
merely directs a visit in person to the 
holding in any case in which the Sub- 
Commissioners deem that such visit may 
conduce to a just decision. It is, how- 


ever, not the case that there was no in- 
uiry into the tenant’s improvements. 
°y were inquired into by the Court 
at the hearing. Twosons of the tenant 
were also examined on her behalf. The 
old rent was 33 per cent below Griffith’s 
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(Treland), 


valuation. The landlord claimed to have 
it increased. The Sub-Commissioners 
were satisfied that the old rent wasa 
fair rent, and so pronounced it. It was 
open to the tenant to appeal, as of right, 
within one month from the date of the 
order, and to obtain a re-hearing. It 
is still open to her to apply to the Court 
for liberty to serve notice, notwithstand- 
ing the time has elapsed ; and the Oourt 
will make such order as may appear 
just. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) 
asked the right hon. Gentleman to say 
what was the reason why the Commis- 
sioners departed from the universal 
practice to visit the holding before 
fixing the rent ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, it did not 
appear to be a universal practice. 

r. CONWAY gave Notice that he 
would bring the Question up on the 
Vote for the Land Commission. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND) — OPENING 
OF PRIVATE LETTERS- 

Sm THOMAS ESMONDE (Dublin 
Co., 8.) asked the Postmaster General, 
If it is now, or has ever been, the 
custom in any part of Ireland for the 
Post Office officials to open letters; and, 
if so, whether these letters were opened 
by the direction of the Government, or 
upon the individual responsibility of 
Post Office officials; and, whether the 
law permits the opening of letters; and, 
if not, what is the penalty for doing so? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University) : The 
hon. Baronet can scarcely be unaware 
that it is, and always has been, the 
practice, not in Ireland alone, but in 
England and Scotland, for a Department 
of the Post Office, known as the Returned 
or Dead Letter Office, to open letters 
directed to persons who are not to be 
found as addressed. This is done under 
the law, in order that letters which can- 
not be delivered may be returned to the 
writers. But except in such cases, or 
except under an express warrant from 
the Secretary of State or the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, the law does not permit the open- 
ing of a letter; and any Post Office 
official committing such an offence is 
guilty of misdeameanour, and punishable 
accordingly. I think I have a right to 
call upon the hon. Baronet to substan- 
tiate by evidence the insinuation con- 
veyed by his Question, 
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Sir THOMAS ESMONDE: I shail 
be very pleased to do so. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid.): So 
shall I. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.): And I. 


REVISION COURTS (IRELAND)—THE 
ELECTORS AT BLACKROCK, &c., 
SOUTH COUNTY DUBLIN. 


Sm THOMAS ESMONDE (Dublin 
Co., 8.) a8ked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, If he 
is aware that the voters of Blackrock, 
Cabintely, Dalkey, and Little Bray, in 
South County Dublin, have to go long 
distances at great loss and inconveni- 
ence to attend the Revision Courts as at 
present arranged; if he is aware that 
there is a strong feeling in favour of 
having Revision Courts held in each of 
the places above-named ; and, whether, 
under the circumstances, the Irish Go- 
vernment will take steps to establish 
those Revision Courts ? 

Toe CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I find 
the lists of voters for the Blackrock and 
Dalkey polling districts are at present 
revised at Kingstown, which can be 
reached by rail from either of these 
places in about 10 minutes; and that 
the Cabintely lists are revised at Dun- 
drum, which can bereached by rail from 
Carrickmines (one mile distant from 
Cabintely) in about 15 minutes. Little 
Bray is not a ae and does not 
require a separate Revision Court. It 
is a suburb of Bray, and is reached 
from Dundrum (where the lists are now 
revised) in about 25 minutes. If dis- 
satisfaction exists with the present ar- 
rangements, the proper course is for any 
of the ratepayers concerned to submit 
a Memorial to the Lord Lieutenant, who 
will give the matter his careful con- 
sideration. 


IRELAND—THE NATIONAL LIBRARY, 
KILDARE STREET, DUBLIN—NON.- 
RETURN OF BOOKS SENT TO H.M. 
STATIONERY OFFICE, LONDON, TO 
BE BOUND. 


Mr. CAREW (Kildare, N.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether volumes 
which were sent in January last by the 
authorities of the National Library, 
Kildare Street, Dublin, to the Stationery 
Office, London, for the purpose of being 
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bound, have not yet been returned; 
whether frequent complaints have been 
made of the delay in binding volumes; 
and, whether they could not be bound 
more expeditiously ;in Dublin than in 
London? 

Toe VICE PRES*DENT oF THE 
COUNCIL (Sir Wittram Hart Dyxe) 
(Kent, Dartford) (who replied) said: 
No complaints as to delay in binding 
volumes have been received at South 
Kensington for some years; but the 
authorities at Kildare Street, Dublin 
communicate directly with the Stationery 
Office, and therefore complaints may 
have been made without the Science and 
Art Department being aware of it. This 
shall he inquired into; but it is the 
Treasury, in concert with the Stationery 
Office, that decides all such matters. 


PALACE OF WESTMINSTER—RE-OPEN- 
ING OF THE SUBWAY FROM PALACE 
YARD TO THE EMBANKMENT. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether he 
can say when the decision he recently 
announced as to the re-opening of the 
subway ‘rom Palace Yard to the Em- 
bankment will be carried into effect ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
MarruEews) (Birmingham, E.): Steps 
are now being taken to carry this deci- 
sion into effect. Some small repairs are 
necessary, which may make a short 
delay unavoidable. 


ARMY (EQUIPMENTS) — SOURCE OF 
SUPPLY OF WATER BOTTLES FOR 
THE INFANTRY. 

Mr. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, Rye) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether it is the case that the wooden 
water-bottles at present issued to the In- 
fantry are manufactured in Turin; and, 
if so, whether he will consider the ex- 
pediency of causing this article of equip- 
ment to be constructed at home? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannorg) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
These wooden water-bottles were pro- 
cured from Italy because they could not 
be produced at anything like the same 
price in this country. am told that 
they are made of wood grown in Italy, 
which is not to be found in any sufficient 
quantity in this eountry. 

Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield , 
Central) asked, whether it would not be 
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possible to import the raw material 
rather than the water-bottles in a manu- 
factured state ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I will under- 
take, before any new contract is made, 
that the whole subject shall be inquired 
into. : 

LAW OF SLANDER — AMENDMENT 
CARRIED INTO EFFECT BY THE 
PARLIAMENT OF VICTORIA. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.) asked Mr. Attorney General, 
Whether his attention has been called to 
a recent Act of the Parliament of Vic- 
toria, which provides— 

“ Words spoken and published of any woman 
imputing to her a want of chastity shall be, 
and shail be deemed to be, slander, and an 
action shall be sustainable for such words in the 
same manner, and to the same extent, as for 
words charging an indictable offence ;”” 
and, whether he is prepared to take 
steps to amend the Law of England in 
a similar sense ? 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Rionarp WessterR) (Isle of Wight): 
My attention has not been called to the 
Act in question. It is a matter for con- 
sideration whether it is desirable to 
amend the Law of England in a similar 
sense; but I am not prepared at present 
to introduce a Bill with that object. 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION—RE- 
MOVAL FROM WIMBLEDON — NEW 
SITES. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
the Government have any intention of 
inquiring into the suitability of those 
sites in South-East Essex, or elsewhere, 
which have been suggested as substi- 
tutes for Wimbledon ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): It is 
not the duty of the Government to 
make the inquiries suggested by my 
hon. and gallant Friend; and the selec- 
tion of a site is one which rests with the 
National Rifle Association to initiate. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS—PETITIONS—LI- 
THOGRAPHED OR PRINTED PRAYERS. 

Mx. SUMMERS (Huddersfield) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
great inconvenience that is caused to 
Members and Petitioners by the Rule 
that the prayer to every Petition must 
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be written, and not printed or litho- 
graphed; and, whether there is any 
reason for retaining the Rule in ques- 
tion; and, if not, whether he will take 
into consideration the advisability of 
proposing to rescind it ? 

Taz FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smita) (Strand, Westminster): Ques- 
tions similar to that of the hon. Mem- 
ber have been raised during past years, 
and on each occasion it was decided that 
lithographed or printed Petitions to this 
House should not be admitted. Ifthe 
Rule was relaxed the number of Peti- 
tions would be largely increased, and 
pases would probably fall into the 

ands of organized bodies, to the detri- 
ment of the spontaneous exercise of the 
free general right of petitioning. I 
have reason to believe that the subject 
has recently been under the considera- 
tion of the Select Committee on Public 
Petitions, of which the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Walsall is Chairman; 
and it would probably be for the advan- 
tage of the House if he would state the 
conclusion at which his Committee have 
arrived. 

Sm CHARLES FOSTER (Walsall) 
said, the Committee of which he was 
Chairman had considered this question. 
They were quite sensible of the incon- 
venience to Members and Petitioners of 
the present Rule; but they feared that 
any relaxation of it would tend to lower 
the value of the right of petitioning, 
and to prevent it from being any longer 
regarded as the expression of free 
opinion. 
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INDIA—STATISTICS OF THE IRRA- 
WADDY FLOTILLA. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Whether he had received any 
answer to the telegram which he had 
despatched to India with reference to 
the Irrawaddy Flotilla? 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham), 
in reply, said, he had received the fol- 
lowing telegram from the Viceroy, which 
he would read :— 

“Trrawaddy Flotilla Company. Full Re- 
port will be sent as soon as possible. It has 
been ascertained that the charges against 
‘ military’ are as follows :—* Freight on stores, 
1885-6, Rs.27,000; 1886-7, Rs.2,03,000; 
1887-8, Rs.1,95,000; total Rs.4,25,000. Pas- 
sages—1885-6, Rs.61,000; 1886-7, Rs.14,02,000 ; 
1887-8, Rs.13,03,000; total, Rs.27,66,000. 
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Grand total for three years, Rs.31,91,000. 
Payments for Civil services will follow. De- 
spatch follows.’ ” 


PUBLIC MEETINGS IN THE METRO. 
POLIS—TRAFALGAR SQUARE—THE 
JUDGMEMT OF MR. JUSTICE WILLS. 
Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 

Hoxton) asked the Secretary of State 

for the Home Department, Whether he 

had seen a report of the Judgment pro- 
nounced or. Friday last by Mr. Justice 

Wills, in which that learned Judge 

stated that upon the materials brought 

before the Court there was no statutory 
right of meeting in Trafalgar Square ; 
and whether the right hon. Gentleman 
would introduce a Bill giving to the Com- 
missioner of Works powers over Trafal- 
gar Square similar to those they exer- 
cised over Hyde Park and other public 

Parks in the matter of public meetings. 
Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 

Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 

seen only a newspaper report of the 

Judgment of Mr. Justice Wills. The 

Government have had no opportunity 

of considering the question raised by 

the hon. Member by the light of this 

Judgment; and [I am not in a position 

to give him a pledge of any legisla- 

tion on the subject. 

Mr. JAMES STUART gave Notice 
that he would repeat the Question on a 
future occasion. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked, Whether the attention of 
the right hon. Gentleman had been 
called to complaints lodged against 
the police on Saturday last, with regard 
to their violent conduct in Trafalgar 
Square, and as to what action he pro- 
posed to adopt in the matter ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS : I have made such 
inquiry as was possible from the police 
respecting the complaint of the hon. 
Member. Their account differs mate- 
rially from the ary greeny contained in 
his Question; and I trust that the per- 
sons on whose behalf he speaks will 
bring the matter before a magistrate, 
where evidence can be given upon oath, 
and the police can be either punished, if 
they have done wrong, or publicly exone- 
rated from blame. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE (IRE- 
LAND) ACT, 1887—-APPEAL OF MR. 
WILLIAM O'BRIEN. 

Tue LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 

(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.): I wish to 
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ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether it is a 
fact, in reference to the case stated to 
the Court of Exchequer on the subject of 
Mr. O’Brien’s conviction, that the Court 
has, in the Judgment delivered to-day, 
sent the case back to the magistrates ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I have 
no information on the point. 


LAND PURCHASE (IRELAND), 1885. 


Mr. LEA (Londonderry, 8.) asked, 
Whether the Government intended to 
bring in a Bill to authorize another ad- 
vance of £5,000,000 for the purpose of 
Lord Ashbourne’s Act ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirx) (Strand, 
Westminster): I am unable to give the 
hon. Gentleman any answer at present. 
It is a very important Question ; and it 
is undesirable that I should commit the 
Government rashly to any undertaking 
in the matter. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE (IRE- 
LAND) ACT, 1887—RETURN OF CON- 
VICTIONS. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, When the 
Returns of convictions under the Crimes 
Act—further copies of which had been 
promised—would be available for pri- 
vate Members ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.), in reply, 
said, he was having the Return prepared, 
so far as he could, in a way to meet the 
wishes of the House and the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite. 


BELFAST GOVERNMENT BILL—LEGIS- 
LATION. 


Tuz LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.): I wish to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, What has be- 
come of the Government Bill for the 
Better Securing of Order in Belfast? 
That Bill was framed on the Report of 
the Royal Commission, which sent in its 
recommendation a year and a-half ago. 
The Bill was looked into and reported 
upon by a Select Committee of the 

ouse. Will the Bill be re-introduced 
this year; and, if not, how long will 
society in Belfast be allowed to subsist 
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with a condition of things which was de- 
scribed by the Royal Comgnission as a 
standing menace to the public peace ? 

[No reply. } 

Mr. T. C. HARRINGTON (Dublin 
Harbour): I should like to press for an 
answer to the Question of my hon. 
Friend. This is a question of very great 
importance. When the Motion was 
before the House for the appointment of 
the Commission in Belfast, it was re- 
garded by this House as a question of 
pressing importance ; and it is not be- 
cause we have tranquility now in Belfast 
that the matter should be allowed to 
drop. I think it is due to my hon. 
Friend who put the Question, that the 
Government should state what has be- 
come of this Bill. I am sure that if an 
effort is made to push forward the Bill, 
we, on our part, will try to facilitate its 
becoming law ; and I am sure the right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, who pose as 
such strong supporters of law and order, 
can, if they assist the Government in 
this matter, help easily to pass the Bill. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): It is not 
the intention of the Government to re- 
introduce this Bill this Session. The 
condition of Belfast is a matter of dis- 
tinct importance; but there is not, I be- 
lieve any ground for special anxiety at 
the present time. It has, I think, been 
found that the application of the Crimes 
Prevention Act and the new police ar- 
rangements have been perfectly adequate 
to meet any contingency of the kind re- 
ferred to that might arise. 


MOTIONS. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE — LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL.—RESOLUTION. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster) : I rise to move the Motion 
that stands in my name—namely, 

“That whenever the Local Government 
(England and Wales) Bill is appointed for a 
‘Tuesday it shall have priority over all Orders 
of the Day and Notices of Motion, and that so 
much of the Order for Morning Sittings of the 
7th of June as relates to Tuesday be rescinded.”’ 
I wish to call the attention of the House 
to the fact that the Bill I have referred 
to is one of great intricacy and detail, 
and that, although we have been en- 
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the House. 
gaged upon it in Committee for 10 days, 
we have only made progress with it to 
the extent of 10 or 11 clauses. There 
are 125 clauses in the Bill, and I am 
sorry to say that there are 480 Amend- 
ments of which Notice has been given 
that remain to be disposed of, altogether 
irrespective of a number of new clauses 
that cover several pages of the Order 
Book. Under these cireumstances, I 
trust that the House will not think that 
I am making an unreasonable demand 
in asking for further facilities for pro- 
ceeding with that measure. I trust that 
hon. Members who are affected by this 
proposal will see the necessity for the 
request I am making, and as I believe 
it is the desire of hon. Members on both 
sides that this Bill should be passed this 
Session, I trust that the proposal I am 
making will receive the cordial assistance 
of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That whenever the Local Government 
(England and Wales) Bill is appointed for a 
Tuesday it shall have priority over all Orders 
of the Day and Notices of Motion, and that so 
much of the Order for Morning Sittings of the 


7th of June as relates to Tuesday be rescinded 
—(Mr. William Henry Smith.) 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian): The House must 
naturally feel that the right hon. Gentle- 
man is most reluctant to demand any 
further interference with the rights of 
private Members. Undoubtedly the 
case is a very remarkable one, arising 
out of the nature of the subject, and I 
think that the demand of the right hon. 
Gentleman is, under the circumstances, 
quite fair, and I hope that the House will 
freely accede to it. I wish, however, to 
take this opportunity of saying that 
there are two subjects upon which it 
might be for the convenience of the 
House that we should receive informa- 
tion either to-day or on some day not 
very far distant. The first point is, that 
the House will be glad to know whether 
we can now understand that. with a 
view of winding up the Session at some 
time or another, we have before us all 
the Bills of importance which it is the 
intention of the Government to present 
during this Session. I do not say all 
the Bills, because I am well aware that 
departmental necessities frequently re- 
quire the presentation of a number of 
Bills of minor importance towards the 
close of the Session. If more Bills of 
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importance are to be introduced before 
the close of the Session, I think that the 
time has now come for introducing them 
or for making known their name and 
character. I further wish to know whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman will, as 
soon as he is able, give any light as to 
the intention of the Government to pro- 
ceed with the Bills they have already 
introduced. I think that we have 
reached a period of the Session when 
information of the kind is generally 
asked for. I do not, however, press for 
any conclusive statement from the right 
hon. Gentleman on these matters to-day. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: In a few days 
I hope to be able to satisfy the right 
hon, Gentleman upon the points which 
he has raised. There is one Bill which 
I hope to be able to introduce, and 
which I do not think will become the 
subject of any great amount of discus- 
sion. It is a Bill to create a Minister of 
Agriculture. It will be small in the 
point of volume, and I trust that it will 
not excite opposition even from the most 
economical Members of the House. 
With regard to the other measures to 
which the right hon. Gentleman refers, 
I will consult with my Colleagues and 
will give the information, as to the 
intentions of the Government, at the 
earliest possible date. 

Mr. 8. SMITH (Flintshire) said, he 
had a Motion on Evening Continuation 
Schools on the Paper for Tuesday. He, 
however, would not oppose the Motion 
of the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury, but hoped that 
facilities might be given at a later date 
for the discussion of the subject of 
evening continuation schools, in which 
a great interest was taken by the work- 
ing classes. 

Mr. DILLWYN (Swansea, Town) 
said, he thought that the Government 
were making this demand for further 
restrictions upon the rights of private 
Members at too early a period of the 
Session. Private Members always got 
the worst of it when the two Front 
Benches united to press on Public 
Business. The Government had had 
this year additional powers, which they 
had freely used, and extra facilities 
ought not so early to be asked for. He 
had special claims with respect to his 
Motion. He hoped the Government 
would consider the reasonableness of 
his request, and give an opportunity to 
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favourably discuss the question of the 
Welsh Church in the course of the pre- 
sent Session. 

Sir EDWARD BIRKBECK (Nor- 
folk, E.) said, he wished to ask when 
the Bill relating to the Minister of Agri- 
culture would be introduced? The Bill 
had been often promised. The right 
hon. Gentleman had given the same 
answer with reference to its introduction 
on five different occasions during the 
Session. The Representatives of agri- 
cultural constituencies wished to know 
whether the Bill was to be introduced 
in that House or in the House of Lords, 
and when? Even if the Bill did not pass 
this Session, the agricultural interest 
wished to see it, and its provisions could 
be discussed with advantage during the 
recess. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) said, 
he wished to ask what the intentions of 
the Government were with respect to 
Scottish Business? He would remind 
the Government that last year it was 
not until August they brought forward 
their legislative programme for Scot- 
land. He had not the least desire that 
the Government should undertake legis- 
lation for Scotland, but if the Govern- 
ment were going to bring forward legis- 
lation they ought to introduce it in a rea- 
sonable time, when there was a prospect 
of discussing it fairly. Unless the Go- 
vernment gave the House some as- 
surances of that kind, particularly in 
view of the Scottish Universities Bill, 
introduced in “ another place,” he should 
be prepared to oppose the Motion. 

Mr. LEA (Londonderry, 8.) said, he 
desired to ask what the Government in- 
tended to do as to the renewal of Lord 
Ashbourne’s Act? There was a strong 
feeling in the North of Ireland that 
another £5,000,000 would be voted by 
Parliament for the renewal of that Act; 
and he should be glad to know what the 
intentions of the Government were with 
regard to it. 

Mr. SETON-KARR (St. Helen’s) 
said, he wished to be informed whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman would 
fulfil the obligation he had entered into 
and give a day for the discussion of the 
subject of colonization? The First Lord 
of the Treasury was under an obligation 
to everyone interested in the subject of 
State colonization. He (Mr. Seton- 
Karr) had withdrawn his Motion pre- 
viously on the assurance of the right 
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hon. Gentleman that he would have a 
better opportunity. He desired to be 
informed what that better opportunity 
would be? He was quite aware that 
the exigencies of Public Business over- 
rode the claims of Private Members’ 
Resolutions, but in this case the right 
hon. Gentleman had given a distinct 
pledge that an opportunity would be 
afforded for a debate on colonisation. 
He might be told that this opportunity 
would occur on the Vote for £10,000 for 
crofter colonisation. But as he under- 
stood the rules of the House, it would 
only be possible to move to reduce this 
Vote. Now he did not want to reduce 
the Vote. He wanted to increase it. 
He doubted if it was possible to discuss 
the whole principle of colonisation on 
this Vote. He hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would afford an early oppor- 
tunity of discussing what many hon. 
Members conceived to be a very impor- 
tant question. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, that if he might give alittle advice 
to hon. Gentlemen opposite, it would 
be never to trust to any Ministerial as- 
surances as to time. Ministers were 
always very ready to give general, vague 
promises which they seldom kept. The 
hon. Gentleman should show a little in- 
dependence. If he and his hon. Friends 
on the Opposition side could get, say, 100 
hon. Members on the other side of the 
House to vote with them, Ministers 
would be placed in a different position 
with regard to those demands than they 
were at present. There was no one in 
the House more anxious than he was to 
promote the progress of Public Busi- 
ness. At the same time, he thought that 
the House ought to remember, in view 
of those perpetual demands which were 
being made on the time of private Mem- 
bers, that they were due, not to obstruc- 
tion on his side of the House, but to 
mismanagement by the Treasury Bench. 
What occurred at the beginning of the 
Session ? The right hon. Gentlemen the 
First Lord of the Treasury asked for 
every day in order to pass certain Pro- 
cedure Resolutions. What was the plea 
on which the Resolutions were asked for 
and the promise given if they were 
carried ? That the days of private Mem- 
bers should not afterwards be taken. 
But ever since that time there had 
been persistent raids on the part of the 
Treasury Bench on the time of private 
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Members. They had given the Govern- 
ment a great deal of rope during the 
Session; and he was only sorry to say 
that they had not put it to a use which 
he would not specify. The Government 
had so twisted and knotted this rope that 
they now came and asked for more time 
in order to unravel it. Where were the 
Estimates at this moment? They had 
never before been put off to such a late 
date as this Session. The Business of 
the country had been carried on by Vote 
on Account, and the result was that the 
consideration of the Estimates was 
thrown back to the latter end of the 
Session, when it would be impossible to 
discuss them. The right hon. Gentleman 
the First. Lord of the Treasury had 
wasted night after night by insisting on 
the discussion of a Bill which had now 
disappeared from the Paper. But now 
the right hon. Gentleman proposed to 
bring in another Bill in order to find a 
paid Office for some friend of his own, 
which he and his hon. Friends should 
very possibly oppose in the interest of 
economy, if not in the interest of the 
country, unless it was understood that 
the salary to be given to the Minister 
for Agriculture was to be taken from 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster. At the present time they were 
engaged in considering the magnum opus. 
of the Government. Did any hon. Mem- 
ber pretend that there had been ob- 
struction of that Bill? Not at all ; every 
one believed that the discussion had 
been fair and legitimate. As to the 
Resolution of the hon. Member for 
Swansea Town (Mr. Dillwyn), he pointed 
out that it was a remarkable coincidence 
that last week Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were nearly defeated on a Reso- 
lution affecting Wales, and now, with a 
Motion for the Disestablishment of the 
Welsh Church looming in the distance, 
the Government took Tuesdays for their 
own Business. There were certain Reso- 
lutions brought forward by private 
Members which were very distasteful to 
certain hon. Members on his own side 
of the House. It seemed to him that 
the whole of this Session had been made 
up of one long series of mancuvres to 
evade a vote on those discussions. Last 
week the right hon. Gentleman agreed 
to give facilities for the consideration 
of the Sunday Closing Bill to certain 
intemperate temperance Unionists, cer- 
tain Sabbath-breaking Sabbatarians, 
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who wanted an excuse in order to be 
able to vote with the Government on the 
9th clause of the Local Government Bill 
against their own assurances, convic- 
tions, and promises. 

Mr. W. P. SINCLAIR (Falkirk, &c.) 
rose to Order. He wished to know whe- 
ther the hon. Member was in Order in 
saying that certain Members of that 
House were prepared to vote against 
their assurances, convictions, and pro- 
mises ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he could 
explain. He did not say how those hon. 
Members were prepared; he said they 
had to choose between their convictions 
and pledges to the Government. The 
point was this, that while the Govern- 
ment took the days of private Members 
for the Local Government Bill they yet 
gave a day for the discussion of Sunday 
closing. Against that proposal he pro- 
tested. The House ought to have an 
understanding that the hon. Member 
for Swansea would have an opportunity 
of submitting his Resolution to the 
House, and that no facilities should be 
given in consequence of the present vote 
to Liberal Unionists. If the right hon. 
Gentleman did not give a satisfactory 
answer, he hoped his hon. Friend would 
divide the House, and that the vote 
would be taken as if given on the Dis- 
establishment of the Welsh Church. 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford) said, he was not prepared to form 
one of the 100 Members alluded to by 
the hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere), but he wished to join in 
the appeal made to the right hon. 
Gentleman by the hon. Baronet the 
Member for East Norfolk (Sir Edward 
Birkbeck). Many hon. Members heard, 
with considerable satisfaction, the an- 
nouncement made by the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, but that satisfaction was qualified 
by the recollection that they had had 
during the Session some half-a-dozen 
similar announcements which came to 
nothing. The matter was one which 
excited considerable interest in the 
agricultural portion of the community, 
and he hoped that in a few days his 
right hon. Friend would be able to say 
when they should see the introduction of 
the Bill. 

Mr. ROWNTREE (Scarborough) 
asked, whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man could say when the Government 
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intended to introduce a Bill, which had 
been virtually promised, to carry out the 
recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Sea Fisheries in England? 

Mr. CUNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.) said, he desired to urge 
upon the Government to promise to grant 
a day or half a day for the discussion of 
the question of the unemployed. If not 
attended to, he feared that as soon as 
the cold weather set in, the trouble 
would be as keen as before, and some 
popular tumult would probably force 
the subject upon the attention of the 
House. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH in reply, said, 
he was aware he could speak again 
only with the indulgence of the House, 
but he hoped it would be accorded 
him. He had great sympathy with 
the hon. Member opposite in his de- 
sire to keep up and continue the edu- 
cation begun in the elementary schools. 
The Royal Commission had only just 
reported, and he believed the Report 
was not yet in the hands of the Queen. 
When they had time to consider the 
Report there was every reason to. hope 
that, from the information furnished by 
the Royal Commission, they would be 
enabled to arrive at a satisfactory con- 
clusion on the subject. He trusted he 
had satisfied the hon. Member that there 
was no desire on the part of the Govern- 
ment to impede the consideration of the 
question, which was of great import- 
ance, and in which they felt a great in- 
terest. With respect to the Bill for the 
creation of a Minister of Agriculture, 
the Government were of opinion that it 
was not desirable to introduce it when 
they could not make progress with it. 
They had had on hand for the last three 
months a very weighty measure, and it 
would have been impossible to suspend 
the progress of the Local Government 
Bill in order to introduce a Bill for the 
creation of a Minister of Agriculture. 
But he hoped such a Bill would be 
brought in either in that House or in 
“another place”’ within a very short 
period. With regard to Scotch Busi- 
ness, it was the desire of the Govern- 
ment to give ample time for its con- 
sideration. The Scotch University Bill 
ought to be passed after having received 
full consideration at the hands of Scotch 
Members and of the House. His hon. 
Friend had referred to the question of 
colonization. He was still of opinion 
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that his hon. Friend had exercised a 
wise discretion in withdrawing his Mo- 
tion. It was unfortunate that he had 
been deprived of his opportunity last 
week, but that was not the fault of Her 
Majesty’s Government in the true sense 
ofthe term. His hon. Friend would, 
however, have a fitting opportunity of 
stating his views on the discussion of 
the Vote for the colonization of the 
Scotch crofters. The hon. Member for 
Northampton was exceedingly anxious 
that the Government should refuse a 
day to the hon. Member for Shields for 
the consideration of the Sunday Closing 
Bill. To rally the Government for 
wishing to give facilities in the event of 
the hon. Member for South Shields (Mr. 
J. C. Stevenson) failing to get an oppor- 
tunity for the discussion of his Bill on 
the day for which it stood (Wednesday, 
July 11) was most extraordinary on the 
part of one who was supposed to be an 
advocate for Sunday closing, though not 
a Sabbatarian. The hon. Member had 
spoken of the use of the rope. The Go- 
vernment, however, might possibly dis- 
appoint him on that score; they were 
not bound to follow the hon. Member’s 
suggestions on all points. He was sorry 
it was not in his power to respond to the 
appeal of the hon. Member for Swansea. 
At no period within the last 10 years had 
a Tuesday in the last week of July been 
at the disposal of a private Member. 
Necessity compelled the Government 
anxious to bring to a conclusion the 
Business of the Session to ask the 
House for Tuesdays long before the 
last week in July, and he was asking 
the House to make no new departure 
when he urged them to push forward a 
measure which all Parties desired to see 
passed. A Bill with reference to sea 
fisheries, to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission, would 
be introduced on Thursday or Friday. 
Mr. CONYBEARE said, he desired 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. A. J. 
Balfour) whether he proposed to take 
up the question of land purchase in 
Ireland, the amount placed at the dis- 
posal of the Government under Lord 
Ashbourne’s Act being nearly run out ? 
He would also appeal to the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury to do something with regard to the 
poor of London, and other large towns. As 
regarded the Sunday Closing Bill, would 
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the right hon. Gentleman pledge himself 
that that measure should go beyond the 
second reading? [Mr. W. H. Smiru 
shook his ee e right hon. Gen- 
tleman intimated that he would not, so 
that there would be a day thrown 
away. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
said, he hoped that the Government 
would give the House three clear days’ 
Notice of when the Indian Budget would 
be brought on. 

Tue’ LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) said, he de- 
sired to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland what 
had become of the Bill for better se- 
curing order in Belfast ? 

Mr. BOWEN ROWLANDS (Cardi- 
ganshire) said, he felt bound to express 
his great regret that the Government 
had not responded to the appeal of the 
hon. Member for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn) 
in regard to the question of the Church 
in Wales. They had acted in much the 
same way last year; and he warned the 
Government not to attempt to ignore 
the just demands of Wales, as had been 
done in the past. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he would 
promise that three days’ Notice would 
be given of the Indian Budget. As to 
the question put by the hon. Member 
for North-West Lanark (Mr. Cunning- 
hame Graham) the Government would 
be very glad if an opportunity could be 
found for a discussion on that subject, 
and he hoped that the hon. Members 
would use their influence to prevent the 
raising of any unnecessary alarm. 

Str GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton) said, that his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone) had rested his support 
of the Motion now made by the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury on the ground that the time of 
the House was to be obtained for for- 
warding the Local Government Bill, and 
it was for that reason that he himself 
personally would vote for that Motion. 
He could not think that there was any 
justice in charging those who would vote 
for that Motion at that period of the 
Session with a desire to quash the ques- 
tion of the Church in Wales, although 
he certainly quite sympathized with the 
feeling of hon. Members below the Gang- 
way at the manner in which the claims 
of Wales had been treated. 
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Mr. T.C. HARRINGTON (Dublin, 
Harbour) said, he must press for an 
answer to the question put by the hon. 
Member for West Belfast. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND(Mr. A.J. Batrour) (Manchester, 
E.) said, that it was not the intention of 
the Government to re-introduce this Ses- 
sion the Bill relating to the town of Bel- 
fast. The condition of Belfast had dis- 
tinetly improved, and there was, he be- 
lieved, no ground for special anxiety at 
the present time. The clauses of the 
Crimes Act, together with the new 
police arrangements of that town, would, 
he thought, be found adequate to meet 
any circumstances that were likely to 
arise. 


Question put. 


The House divided:—Ayes 251; 
Noes 131: Majority 120.—(Div. List, 
No. 183.) 


BANN, BARROW, AND SHANNON 
DRAINAGE BILLS. 


LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrovr) (Man- 
chester, E.), in rising to move for leave 
to introduce three Bills for the drain- 
age of land within the catchment 
areas of the rivers Bann, Barrow, and 
Shannon, said,—It will be in the re- 
collection of the House that the Govern- 
ment in the year 1886, shortly after 
they came into Office, announced their 
intention of introducing measures for 
promoting the material well-being of 
Ireland—{ Zaughter|—and in order to 
carry out that object, not, I think, a 
ludicrous object in spite of the laughter 
I heard, they appointed a Commission, 
who have made two elaborate Reports. 
These Reports have been laid on the 
Table of the House, and it is my busi- 
ness on the present occasion to intro- 
duce to the House the first steps in that 
general policy which was announced to 
the House by my noble Friend the Mem- 
ber for South Paddington (Lord Ran- 
dolph Churehill) and by the right hon. 
Baronet the President of the Board of 
Trade (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) on the 
occasion to which I have referred. I 
can well imagine that there are Gentle- 
men in this House who are of opinion 
that it is not the function of a Govern- 
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ment to expend public money in the 
direct promotion of the material well- 
being of any special part of the King- 
dom. The policy of undertaking great 
public works is wholly alien to the 
general spirit of our legislation. It is 
universal, I believe, on the Continent, 
and it has been practised to a great ex- 
tent by Great Britain in her a 
with India; but it has never been the 
practice of the English Government to 
y anne very large sums of money within 
these Islands—at all events, in the pro- 
motion of public works, though of 
great public utility. I may be asked, 
therefore, why we propose to depart 
from that general practice in dealing 
with Ireland. I think, Sir, there are 
many reasons. In the first place, I 
am bound to say I think that we 
owe something in the nature of an his- 
toric debt to Ireland. I think that of 
all the transactions of which English- 
men and Scotchmen—I do not know 
that I ought to say Scotchmen, because 
some of those transactions took place 
before the Union—have to be ashamed 
of in their dealings with Ireland, the 
transactions by which the English Par- 
liament made use of its superiority over 
Ireland to destroy her budding indus- 
tries was the most shameful. Bad as 
the Penal Laws were, they were the off- 
spring of bigotry and political terror, 
and the motives that prompted them are 
elevating as compared with the mean 
and sordid action of the English Parlia- 
ment in crushing the Irish industries. 
I do not think there is much object in 
dwelling on this historic question. In 
addition to that I would point out that 
during the present century it has been 
the practice of the English Government 
at intervals to spend, with more or less 
success, considerable sums out of the Ex- 
chequer on Irish objects ; and, therefore, 
I may also refer to the action taken by 
the United Parliament of Great Britain 
and Ireland during the years of the pre- 
sent century. But if we are to accept 
the general policy I have indicated, 
which was specially brought forward by 
my right hon. Friend the late Chief Se- 
eretary for Ireland, in what direction 
ought our energies to be concentrated ? 
Now we are dealing, as everybody 
knows, with a country which, compara- 
tively with this country, has not shown 
much industrial enterprize. I, of course, 
exclude the Province of Ulster. It has 
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been a subject of regret to everybody 
interested in the welfare of Ireland that 
the whole of Irish energy is displayed 
in the single operation of agriculture, 
and, as far as I know, that is deplored 
by all. In order that hon. Gentlemen 
may see the full extent of the difference 
between England on the one hand and 
Treland on the other in this particular 
respect, I would call their attention to 
some figures I have abstracted from the 
Income Tax Returns, which are full of 
a rather melancholy significance. I find 
that if you take Schedule D, which deals 
with the profits of trades as distinct from 
the landlords’ interest under Schedule A 
and the farmers’ interest under Schedule 
B, the two countries compare in the 
following manner—there is a profit re- 
turn of £9 per head of population in 
England, whereas in Ireland the corre- 
sponding proportion is £2 per head, so 
that Ireland is more than four times as 
poor as England in the matter of profit 
returns other than those derived from 
agriculture. But the question is, is it 
possible or desirable for the State to 
attempt to foster great industrial enter- 
prizes directly in Ireland? I believe it 
is not possible. I do not believe that in 
these ieee we can carry out what has 
been carried out in different ages and 
countries — namely, the creation of a 
vast industry by means of Government 
subventions. After all, what you want 
for carrying out a great industrial enter- 
prize is not merely an abundance of 
skilled labour, for that exists in Ireland, 
nor is it merely capital—for I do not 
believe that capital is insufficient in Ire- 
land if profitable undertakings could be 
found in which to employ it. Indeed, 
I am told that the deposits in the Irish 
Banks stand at £30,000,000. What is 
really wanted is that organizing capacity 
of capitalists which is found so abun- 
dantly in England and America, but in 
so small a degree inIreland. I do not 
know whether it is due to any peculiarity 
ofthe Irish race. That possibly, though 
greatly endowed as they are in other 
respects, it may be that they are lacking 
in this particular. It is certainly a re- 
markable fact that while every Irishman 
in Ireland rushes to agriculture or one 
of the professions, Irishmen abroad 
always avoid all resort to agriculture, 
and turn their attention to the great in- 
dustries of England and America. If, 
however, we cannot do much in the way 
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of promoting great industries, can we 
do anything in another direction which 
finds great favour with certain persons 
—TI mean in promoting cottage indus- 
tries. I do not myself think that we 
ought to place too much reliance on the 
extension of Irish industry in that direc- 
tion. It is to be noticed that at the pre- 
sent time cottage industries produce the 
luxuries of the rich and not the neces- 
saries of the poor. In times past the 
clothes of the people were produced by 
cottage industries, but that is not the 
case now. The Irish peasant finds it 
much cheaper to buy Scotch cloth and 
Northampton boots than to rely on any 
local industries. Machinery has dealt a 
death blow to such cottage industries. 
These no doubt still produce stuffs that 
the English sportsman may buy and 
lace that may take the fancy of the 
English lady ; but they no longer pro- 
duce articles fit for the consumption of 
the masses, and I point this out for this 
reason. Articles of the kind I have 
mentioned are at the mercy of the 
caprices of fashion. Large orders may 
be given one year, and the next, owing 
to a change of fashion, no orders what- 
ever may be forthcoming. The success 
of such industries is, therefore, very un- 
stable and uncertain. Even the great 
manufacturers of Leeds and of the York- 
shire towns require all their power of 
organization, all their skill and experi- 
ence, to enable them to foresee and 
follow the rapid changes of fashion. 
You cannot expect that organization 
and experience from those who carry on 
Irish cottage industries ; and, therefore, 
I am distinctly of opinion that however 
much may be done by cottage industries 
—and I think much may be done—it is 
not in that direction that we can look for 
a great alteration in the material pro- 
sperity of the Irish people. There is 
another subject which has to be con- 
sidered in this relation, and that is 
technical education. I know that I am 
speaking before many hon. Gentlemen 
who are much better authorities than I 
can profess to be on this subject, and I 
therefore express my views upon the 
matter with much humility. But I am 
certainly of opinion that technical edu- 
cation will not create an industry. You 
cannot, by merely teaching a certain 
number of. people how to manage their 
tools or how to design, build up a great 
manufacturing industry. Technical in- 
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struction is absolutely invaluable when 
an industry already in existence is being 
hard | meso by foreign competition. 
But, if you have not your industry al- 
ready established, I do not believe that 
you will effect much by any system of 
technical education. On that point, 
however, I would remind the House of 
a fact with which I venture to think 
very few hon. Members are acquainted. 
Ireland is, in this matter, far ahead of 
England. There has been spent on in- 
dustrial schools in Ireland two-and-a- 
half times as much as in England, having 
regard to the population. In the 10 
years 1877 to 1887 the expenditure out 
of Imperial sources for industrial schools 
in Ireland was no less than £800,000. 
There is besides a system of agricultural 
education which is far in advance of 
anything of the kind in England. Since 
1837 £400,000 have been spent in teach- 
ing agriculture, and the annual grant 
from Imperial sources is for Ireland 
about £14,000. Having regard to these 
facts, I am of opinion that technical in- 
struction, valuable as it is, is not the 
means by which we may look principally 
for promoting the material prosperity of 
the Irish people. There remain sub- 
stantially three great subjects on which 
the Commission have inquired and re- 
ported—namely, fisheries, railways, and 
arterial drainage. To many persons the 
fisheries are by far the most attractive. 
There is something very tempting in the 
proposal that the population in the con- 
gested districts should turn their atten- 
tion from the barren soil and endeavour 
to reap out of the boundless harvest of 
the sea. But closer inspection will show 
that, valuable as the fishery industry is, 
it is not an easy matter to create a great 
fishing industry in Ireland. The whole 
history of that industry militates against 
any such idea. Fish are abundantly 
caught off the Irish coasts, but it is not 
principally by Irish fishermen. French, 
Manx, English, and Scotch fishermen 
bring their boats and catch the fish off 
the South Western Ooast of Ireland. In 
1846 there were nearly 20,000 boats em- 
ployed by Irish fishermen; now there 
are only 5,600. In 1846 there were 
113,000 persons employed in the in- 
dustry; now there are only 21,000. 
Thus there has been a startling diminu- 
tion in the industry since 1846, and this, 
notwithstanding that there has during 
the same period been a large expendi- 
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ture of public money in completing har- 
bours, and in other ways promoting that 
industry. I admit that much of this 
money has not been very fortunately ex- 
pended ; but there has been a large 
amount well expended, and yet accom- 

anied by a reduction in the industry. 

t must not fora moment be thought 
that Iam not most anxious to promote 
the Irish fishing industry. I hope to be 
able next year to introduce measures 
which may have that object in view ; 
but, at the same time, the House ought 
to have all the facts before it, and ought 
not to be too sanguine in jumping at the 
conclusion that because there is a poor 
population on the coastand an unlimited 
supply of fish in the sea, all that is 
necessary is to give the Irish people 
good harbours, boats, and fishing nets in 
order to raise them from pauperism to 
comfort. It is perfectly true that in one 
place a population of over 3,000 souls, 
who might at one time have been de- 
scribed as being chronic mendicants, are 
now substantially happy and prosperous; 
but this change has been accomplished 
not merely by the liberality of the Baro- 
ness Burdett-Coutts, but also by the 
active supervision of Father Davis, and 
such an example shows that it is not 
merely Government aid that is required, 
but also the supervision of an able per- 
son on the spot. For these reasons I do 
not think we should be acting wisely if 
we started any great fishery scheme. 4 
There remain, then, railways and arte- 
rial drainage. In my opinion the rail- 
way question is by far the most impor- 
tant in Ireland. It is my belief that by 
increasing the means of communication, 
and by improving the communication 
that already exists, we may do most to 
promote the prosperity of the popula- 
tion. |An hon. Memser :—Tramways. } 
I do not require to be reminded that a 
great deal of money has been expended 
in recent years upon tramways, and [ 
do not put forward the Skibbereen tram- 
way as a model; but the hon. Member 
will not deny that if you could improve 
the relations which exist between many 
Companies, if you could do something 
to equalize and lower freights and to 
promote intercommunication between 
different parts of the country, poor as 
it may be and small as the actual profit 
on the traffis might be, yet we should 
confer incalculable benefits upon the 
population, The hon, Member for Cavan, 
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whose prejudice against railways is 
almost morbid, would, I think, admit 
that if the plan I have sketched were 
carried out it would result in great 
benefit to the country. I believe that in 
the promotion of railway communica- 
tion we should find the solution of many 
difficulties, and that it would probably 
be the most effective method of meeting 
the greatest of all Irish difficulties— 
that of the congested districts. I frankly 
acknowledge that difficulties are in- 
herent in a question so great, and I 
have had so little time since the Com- 
mission reported to form a mature opi- 
nion as to the best way in which the 
problem is to be attacked, that I should 
never have thought of laying a scheme 
upon the Table, and if I had, there 
would not be the slightest chance of 
getting the assent of the House to it 
this Session. The questions, therefore, 
of railways and harbours are inevit- 
ably postponed; but I trust the plan 
will not be postponed beyond next Ses- 
sion, and that next Session I may be 
able to lay before the House plans 
dealing with the question. We must 
also recollect that the Commission dis- 
tinctly puts drainage first, and I think 
the Government is well advised to deal 
with the three great river basins which 
most require drainage. I may remind 
the House that in doing so we are only 
carrying out a poliey already begun. 
It will, perhaps, be a surprise to many 
to learn that the Exchequer has already 
freely given very nearly £2,000,000 in 
aid of arterial drainage and navigation 
in combination in Ireland. 

Coronet NOLAN: Did you not put 
up the Income Tax for them ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am not 
making out a debtor and creditor ac- 
count between the Exchequer and ILre- 
land. I do not aes the question 
in that spirit; [ only remind the House 
that the British Exchequer has already 
given nearly £2,000,000, and by loan 
nearly another £1,000,000, for the com- 
bination of drainage and navigation, 
and, in spite of that, the Lower Bann 
and the Shannon are quite incomplete 
and unsatisfactory, while the Barrow is 
practically untouched at all. The Bar- 





row remains the chief example of the 
evils incident to the want of arterial 
drainage in Ireland. These Bills are 
by no means the Arterial Drainage Bills 
that have been laid before the House, 
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and they differ from their predecessors 
in several important particulars. In the 
past a great deal of money has been 
wasted in attempting to combine navi- 
gation with drainage. It is possible to 
combine the two objects, but it cannot 
be done effectually without great ex- 
ense. For the purposes of navigation 
it is necessary to have weirs across a 
river, so as to keep up the water ata 
certain level, but you cannot deal with 
floods unless you have very large and 
costly sluices, and the absence of sluices 
results in damage from floods. Then, 
when you are dealing with the rocky 
part of a river, if you want to get rid of 
flood water, you turn the rocky part into 
a rapid, but you cannot do that if you 
are to keep up the navigation. ou 
cannot have the rapid current required 
to carry off flood water in a navigable 
channel. Therefore, the cheapest method 
of dealing with a rocky part is abso- 
lutely to keep the flood from it, if you 
insist upon using it for navigation. 
While, therefore, navigation renders a 
system of arterial drainage costly, its 
utility varies from day today. I donot 
enter upon the competition between 
railways and canals, but I merely point 
to the traffic receipts upon the systems 
of navigation with which we have to 
deal upon the Lower Bann and the 
Shannon. Practically, the system of 
navigation upon the Lower Bann is 
absolutely worthless; it brings in nothing 
at all, and we have obtained the assent 
of the Grand Jury to abandoning it, 
which we propose todo. With regard 
to the Shannon, the navigation above 
the Shannon is practically used by one 
individual only. The tolls amount to 
no more than £30 a-year, and it will be 
admitted that it would be gross folly to 
continue it. We therefore: bring in 
Arterial Drainage Bills, and not Navi- 
gation Bills. The next great difference 
between these and former Bills is that 
we do not propose to deal in any way 
with landowners. Hitherto, naturaily 
and properly enough, landowners were 
the persons with whom the Government 
dealt directly ; they were the persons 
responsible for the loans made by the 
Government in accordance with their 
wishes. We feel that the Act of 1881 
has altered all that entirely, and we 
pro to deal with the occupiers of the 
a ye give the whole benefit of our 
scheme to the occupiers, and to throw 
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the whole charge upon the occupiers, so 
that landowners will be excluded from 
the operation of the Bill. The Bill in- 
volved loans to localities, and their re- 
payment involved local taxation. We 
do not propose to compel any of the three 
localities to take advantage of the gift 
we offer. We intend that they shall 
judge what the burden and the benefit 
will be, and if they choose to reject the 
scheme there is nothing more to be said. 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Co., Birr): 
Is the Bill permissive ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The Bill is 
permissive in this sense—it is open to 
the localities to accept or reject the 
scheme. There is a distinction to be 
drawn between two of the rivers and the 
third, and it depends partly upon his- 
torical and partly upon geographical 
considerations. The Shannon has always 
been entirely in the hands of the Govern- 
ment. The Board of Works have con- 
structed all the existing drainage works 
for it, and, I believe, have constructed 
them effectively. It is to the Board of 
Works that everything has been en- 
trusted, and we do not propose to alter 
that in the case of the Shannon. We 
therefore propose that the Board of 
Works shall construct the works and be 
responsible for them. It must also be 
recollected that the charge will extend 
to the whole basin and catchment area 
of the river. The river basin of the 
Sharnon is very large, extending to 13 
or 14 counties, and it is impossible to 
have an effective representative Board 
dealing with it. The Commission 
strongly advised that there should not 
be a representative Board, and the Go- 
vernment, after giving the matter their 
best consideration, entirely concur with 
the views of the Commission. | Jronical 
cheers.| If hon. Gentlemen will kindly 
explain to me the object and significance 
of that cheer later on I shall be glad. 
I confess I do not quite understand it. 
As I have said, we propose that the 
locality shall be consulted before it be- 
comes responsible for any expenditure. 
It is proposed to take what is in effect a 
plébiscite of the ratepayers in the catch- 
ment area, and they will have an oppor- 
tunity of objecting to and preventing 
the work being carried out. With re- 
gard to the Barrow and the Bann the 
cases are different. It is possible that 
a representative Board may here, with 
advantage, carry on such works as may 
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be suggested and be entrusted with the 
power of approving or refusing to sanc- 
tion such works. I have told the 
House that the whole catchment area 
must in our opinion be involved in any 
of these schemes. In that we are not 
merely following the recommendations of 
the Royal Commission, but also the pre- 
cedents set us by the Keport of the Duke 
of Richmond’s Commission and the 
Bills which have passed through this 
House and the other House dealing with 
England. The Duke of Richmond’s 
Commission reported that not only what 
they called the benefited area should be 
taxed for carrying out drainage works, 
but that the whole river basin should be 
charged to a certain extent. They drew 
a wide distinction between the amount 
of charge levied upon the benefited area 
and the amount levied upon what I may 
roughly call the non-benefited area, 
though that is not an accurate deserip- 
tion. The Report of the Commission 
brought out the fact that considerable 
benefit more or less direct would be ob- 
tained by the whole river basin by the 
removal of these chronic floods. They 
will be benefited climatically, and they 
will also receive the further benefit 
which they must derive from the in- 
creased general prosperity of the district. 
The non-benefited area is not only 
rightly involved in the system of taxa- 
tion by the fact that it does obtain these 
indirect advantages from the drainage, 
but justly and properly involved in it by 
the fact that it is the drainage of the 
uplands that causes the floods of the 
lowlands. It is largely the system of 
field drainage in the uplands which 
causes the sudden rush of water down to 
the bed of the river, which, as it at pre- 
sent exists, is unable to carry off the 
water sufficiently quickly to prevent 
floods. The Duke of Richmond’s Com- 
mission recommended that the whole 
catchment area of the river should be 
taxed ; but the Commission also recom- 
mended that the uplands should never 
be taxed to a greater extent, I think it 
is, than one-tenth of the taxes of the 
benefited area. I am inclined to think 
that even that is too much, and I am 
disposed to differ from the Royal Com- 
mission appointed by my my right hon. 
Friend upon the amount of charge 
which, at all events in the Barrow case, 
they have thrown upon the uplands. My 
recollection is that, if the scheme of the 
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Royal Commission were carried out, 
taking in charge for construction and 
maintenance, there would be an increase 
of the county cess in the uplands of some- 
thing like 4d. in the pound. But that 
is too much, and I trust that in no case 
will the charge exceed 1d. in the pound 
on the county cess. Then with regard 
to the charges on the benefited area, we 
propose that that should be estimated 
upon the same principle which has 
always been followed in these Bills— 
namely, that the amount shall be esti- 
mated according to the benefit which the 
locality receives. If, therefore, we say 
that the benefited area is not to be 
charged in excess of the benefit it re- 
ceives, and that the other part should 
not be charged more than ld. in the 
pound, we have data upon which to esti- 
mate the total free contribution of the 
Government. In this matter I have 
taken maintenance into account, but the 
Commissioners have omitted it from their 
calculation. The House will not be sur- 
sae to learn, therefore, that the 

gures which I have to suggest as giving 
the amount of the free grant of the Go- 
vernment differ from the figures given 
by the Royal Commission. I will, before 
I come to that point, deal with the 
method in which the representation is to 
be arranged in the case of the Barrow 
and the Bann. There are obvious diffi- 
culties connected with this system of re- 
presentation. How are you to apportion 
it as between the different areas con- 
cerned in the taxation? You have the 
uplands, which are partly taxed for the 
benefits they derive, and which are also 
partly taxed for the injuries they inflict ; 
and you have, on the other hand, the 
benefited areas below, which are simply 
and solely taxed for the benefits they re- 
ceive, and not in any way for the injuries 
they inflict. After consideration, I have 
eome to the conclusion that the great 
bulk and weight of representation on the 
Conservancy Board should be given to 
the benefited area. I propose that that 
area should have three-fourths of the 
representation, and that, in addition, 
every town within the catchment area 
which has Town Commissions should send 
a representative to the Board. I further 
propose that the County Authority, which 
at present is the Grand Jury, should send 
representatives of the uplands. I am per- 
fectly aware, of course, that the Grand 
Jury, in many respects, is not a per- 
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fectly satisfactory body, but the balance 
of convenience is very decidedly in their 
favour in this matter. There can be no 
question here affecting landlord and 
tenant, because their interests are pre- 
cisely identical. The difficulty of map- 
ping out new catchment areas is so 
joc that I am disposed to think the 

ouse will be content with the proposal 
we have made with regard to the own 
Commissions and the Grand Jury. The 
next point is the authority under which 
the works are to be constructed. I am 
dealing, of course, with the Barrow and 
the Bann. The Treasury, it will be 
observed, are to supply, either by way 
of loan or gift, the whole of the money 
with which the works are to be carried 
out. Not asingle 6d. is to be raised in 
the locality itself. Under these cireum- 
stances I could not refuse the claim 
which the Treasury naturally put for- 
ward, that the works shall be executed 
more or less under their supervision. It 
will rest, therefore, absolutely with the 
locality to decide whether the works 
shall be carried out, and it will rest with 
the locality to maintain the works if 
completed ; but I have requested, on 
behalf of the Government, the Com- 
mission to report on these works, and 
the very able engineer who Grew up the 
plans of the works to superintend their 
construction, and I am glad to say that 
they have been good enough to consent 
to do so. 

Mr. ARTHUR CONNOR (Donegal, 
E.): What distinction is drawn between 
the main artery and the tributaries of 
the Shannon ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No distinction. 
It now only remains for me to state the 
financial proposals by which these 
schemes are to be carried out. The pro- 
posals of the Commission in the case of 
the Shannon were that theloans charged 
to the improved area should be £70,000 ; 
that the loan charged to the catchment 
area should be £50,000; that the loans 
secured on the property now belonging 
tothe Board of Worksshould be £60,000 ; 
and that the Government should give a 
free grant of £100,000. That plan I 
have modified. In the first place, I 
think the catchment area might fairly be 
charged 1d. in the pound, including in- 
terest, which would very slightly in- 
crease the charge upon the area; and 
in the second place, by abandoning the 
navigation above Athlone great economy 
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wend pe sGusted in the Tetineter, I 
hope ve put the figures clearly before 
the House. PThe Commission propose 
that £70,000 should be charged on the 
improved area by way of loan, but they 
omitted in their calculations the cost of 
maintenance, and, in my opinion, the 
charge of £70,000 plus the cost of main- 
tenance would far more than swallow 
up the total benefit to be derived by the 
improved area from the arterial drain- 
age works, and therefore I have dimi- 
nished the capital charge for the im- 
proved area from £70,000 to £35,000; 
I have increased the loan to the catch- 
ment area from £50,000 to £65,000; I 
have raised the loan on property belong- 
ing to the Board of Works from 
£60,000 to £65,000, and therefore the 
charge to the Government for the 
Shannon will be £65,000, instead of 
£100,000. Now, it would appear at 
first sight as if the Government pro- 
posals were less liberal than those of the 
Commission ; but if regard be had to the 
fact that the Commission omitted any 
mention of maintenance, it will be seen 
that the contrary is the case. I now 
come tothe Bann. The proposal ofthe 
Commission was that £11,000 should be 
charged on the improved area of the 
Bann ; that £22,000 should be charged 
on the catchment area; and £29,000 on 
the area now taxed for navigation pur- 
poses. We propose that the improved 
area should not be charged £11,000, but 
£8,000; that is to say, for the same 
reason as I have already given in the 
case of the Shannon, I have reduced the 
total loan by £3,000. I do not see any 
reason why the land now taxed for navi- 
gation should be charged for the drain- 
age works at all, and I propose there- 
fore to alter the scheme in that regard. 
I propose to charge the catehment 
area of the Bann, as in the case 
of the Shannon, with an amount 
which, with share of maintenance, 
will bring up the charge to about 1d. 
in the pound—in other words, I pro- 
pose to charge them with £37,000 upon 
the catchment area. The scheme, as 
regards the Bann, will, therefore, stand 
in this way—£8,000 will be charged on 
the improved area; £37,000 for the 
catchment area; and £20,000 will con- 
sist of free grant. Now I come to the 
Barrow. The proposal of the Commie- 
sion was that the improved area should 
pay £210,000; that the catchment area 
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should be charged with an amount of 
£75,000, and that there should be a 
According to 
the plan I have laid before the House, 
the whole scheme has been radically 
modified; because if you include the 
charge for maintenance, far too much 
would, in our opinion, fall both on the 
improved area and the catchment area. 
Instead, therefore, of £210,000 on the 
improved area, I propose that such area 
should only be charged £125,000, and 
instead of £75,000 for the catchment 
area, I propose that it should only be 
charged with £20,000; and it will be 
observed that in accordance with the 
general system on which I have modi- 
fied the figures of the Commission to 
that extent, I must very largely increase 
the grant from Imperial sources if the 
works are to be carried out. Broadly 
speaking, I take off nearly £100,000 of 
the snm proposed to be charged on the 
improved area; I take off £55,000 from 
the charge on the catchment area; and 
I add about £140,000 to the proposed 
Government free grant. I do not think 
it can be denied that, at all events as 
far as the Imperial Exchequer is con- 
cerned, the plan I have submitted is a 
liberal plan. It is a more liberal plan 
than that of the Commission, though I 
do not say that at allin antagonism to 
the report of the Commission, and I 
trust it will be more workable. Hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway have at 
eertain periods given some indications 
that they do not view with unmitigated 
favour the proposal. I hope, on con- 
sideration, they will see that their dis- 
approval has no svlid foundation. I 
hope they will see that the scheme 
embodies a serious and solid effort to 
carry out the policy announced in 1886. 
I do not give this as more than an 
instalment, but I maintain it is no 
trifling instalment. We are proceeding 
on broad lines, and if anybody has a 
right to complain of the plan we are 
laying before the House, it is not hon. 
Gentlemen who represent Ireland, but 
hon. Gentlemen who represent the tax- 

ayers of England in this matter. But 
f am convinced that as every section of 
opinion in England desires honestly the 
welfare of Ireland, that however much 
we may be divided on questions of Home 
Rule, or the administration of this or 
that Act, we are, at all events, abso- 
lutely united in desiring to see a greater 
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measure of material prosperity benefit- 
ing our countrymen on the other side of 
St. George’s Channel, and the English 
taxpayers will not grudge the cost 
which these Bills are likely to throw 
upon them. It is in that belief—and 
in that belief the House will judge that 
the Government have acted wisely in 
trying, not in aniggardly or ungenerous 
spirit, to carry out the promises they have 
made to the country—that I confidently 
recommend tnese Bills to the attention 
and favour of this House. I move 
for leave to bring in the Bills. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That leave be given to bring in a Bill for 
the Improvement of the Drainage of Lands, 
and for the prevention of Inundations within 
the Catchment Area of Lough Neagh and the 
Lower Bann; also for one for the River 
Barrow; and for one for the River Shannon ; 
and for other purposes relating thereto. —(Mr. 
A. J. Balfour.) 


Coronet NOLAN (Galway, N.) said, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had addressed the 
House that night in a somewhat un- 
usual vein. As a general rule the right 
hon. Gentleman was answering Ques- 
tions about Bills and the administration 
in Ireland on mattersin which the Irish 
Members could not be supposed to take 
altogether a pleasurable interest, but 
that night he had given them his views 
on the material prospects of Ireland. 
The right hon. Gentleman had not con- 
fined himself solely to the question of 
drainage, but had very properly touched 
on the whole question of the various 
Reports from the Royal Commission 
that was instituted when Parliament 
first met after the present Government 
was returned to Office. The right hon. 
Gentleman had spoken rather dispa- 
ragingly of technical education, and he 
(Colonel Nolan) was bound to say that 
there he could not agree with the right 
hon. Gentleman. To his mind techni- 
cal education would be of great ad- 
vantage in Ireland—it was possible 
for a great deal to be done in that 
direction. Take the case of the fisheries, 
for instance. What had already been 
done in certain parts of Ireland to im- 
om the technical knowledge of the 

ermen showed the importance of 
technical education, and the possibility 
of largely developing the fishery in- 
dustry if such education were made 
more general. What the men wanted 
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in many places was not only boats and 
fishing gear, but instruction as to the 
newest and best methods of ing on 
their business. He had been surprised 
to learn, from the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s observations, that although three 
directions had been indicated by the 
Royal Commissioners as those in which 
the resources of Ireland required de- 
velopment—namely, railways, fishing, 
harbours, and drainage, a measure deal- 
ing with railways and fishing harbours 
was to be indefinitely ya off—for some 

ple held that a Bill was put off in- 
vofinitely when it was postponed to 
“next Session.” The right hon. 
Gentleman had seemed to think that it 
was wise to take up one question at the 
time—that he should now take up 
drainage, and next year railways and 
fishing harbours. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Goschen) had stated that it was 
to simultaneity of dealing with rail- 
roads, fisheriers, and drainage that he 
looked for the permanent improvement 
of Ireland, and he (Colonel Nolan) 
agreed with that, and thought it was 


a pity that the recommendations of the 


Royal Commission had not been fol- 
lowed. They had now a scheme of 
drainage before them; but supposing 
the country chose to reject this mea- 
sure, would measures dealing with the 
other questions—namely, railways and 
fishing harbours—be afterwards further 

stponed? Would Ireland lose the 
benefit of all improvements recom- 
mended on such high authority, simply 
because they could not accept a proposal 
as to drainage, believing it to be a bad 
bargain from a pounds, shillings, and 
pence point of view? Hecertainly, him- 
self, took exception to the disparaging 
way in which the right hon. Gentleman 
had spoken of the possibilities of the 
fishing industry being created or re- 
vived in Ireland. Some of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s facts were, he thought, 
open to very serious question. The 
right hon. Gentleman, for instance, had 
dwelt upon the alleged decrease in the 
number of fishermen since the time of 
the famine which had crushed out a 
large number of fishermen. But from 
his (Colonel Nolan’s) recollection of the 
Reports of the Fishery Commissioners, 
the fact was, that the number of fisher- 
men and the number of fishing boats 
in Ireland had been constantly increas- 
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ing of late. Though it might be true, 
as the right hon. Gentleman had said, 
that the people living upon the coasts 
of Ireland were very bad fishermen, it 
was nevertheless true that they were 
very bold, brave, and skilful boatmen. 
They went to sea in very bad boats, no 
doubt; but they were thoroughly efficient 
in the management of them, and he 
submitted that with a little technical 
education they might become very 
excellent fishermen, because it took many 
years to make a man a good boatman, 
whereas he might acquire the know- 
ledge necessary to render him a skil- 
ful fisherman in a very few months. 
He thought, therefore, that it was a 
sine gud non that the Irish boatmen 
should have instruction given to them 
in fishing. They wanted also markets 
for fish; they wanted railways estab- 
lished so as to tap the coasts in the 
proper places. He looked to a great 
extent for the regeneration of the coast 
population to the development of the 
railway system of Ireland. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland had expressed himself in 
that direction, but he seemed rather 
inclined to allow the matter to hang 
over for a considerable period. The 
Irish Members were to rest their hopes 
upon what next Session would produce 
in this respect. To his (Colonel Nolan’s) 
mind the railroads were by far the most 
important of the three projects; because 
Ithough it was essential to develop the 
fishing industry, the railways were essen- 
tial to that development, besides being 
calculated to benefit other industries. 
Now, there was one point which had 
been once or twice mentioned in the 
House upon which he should like to say 
a word, and as to which he had inter- 
rupted the right hon. Gentleman whilst 
he was making his speech—an inter- 
ruption which, by the way, he should 
not have made had he known at the time 
that he was likely to follow the right 
hon. Gentleman. However, he had 
interrupted not only Members of the 
Government, but many hon. Members 
in that House when they had flung in 
the faces of the Irish Members, as the 
right hon. Gentleman had done, this 
matter of the £2,000,000. The fact 
was, that during the famine period the 
Government established large drainage 
works to give the people work and to 
enable them to earn money to purchase 
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The 
money was advanced to the proprietors, 
who were to employ the people, and 
these proprietors, after the famine was 
over, said, ‘‘ We ought not to be called 
upon to repay the whole of this money, 
seeing that it was really advanced as a 
means of saving the people from famine 
and not in the first place for the purpose 
of improving our properties. The money 
was handed over for the public benefit, 
and not to benefit us.”” The Government 
had said, ‘‘ Very well; we will not be 
hard upon you, and if you will allow the 
Income Tax to be established in Ireland 
we will put it as a set-off against these 
£2,000,000.” In that way this matter 
was finally settled. Well, an examina- 
tion of the Income Tax statistics showed 
that Ireland had by far a poorer popu- 
lation than this country, and yet, never- 
theless, head for head, paid almost the 
same amount. Therefore the right 
hon. Gentleman’s argument as to these 
£2,000,000 came to nothing. With re- 
gard to the three drainage Bills which 
the right hon. Gentleman had brought 
in, he (Colonel Nolan) thought the right 
hon. Gentleman was quite right in 
making his speech upon the three 
schemes together, as they were all so 
involved. He (Colonel Nolan) would 
speak mainly with regard to two of them, 
for the reason that he was not acquainted 
with the details of the third; and he felt 
it to be useless in matters of that kind to 
occupy time by discussing that with which 
he was not thoroughly conversant. He 
had had some experience with regard to 
the Shannon, and was able to express 
an opinion upon it, and he would also 
venture to say something as to the pro- 
posed drainage of the Bann, though, 
outside the information obtained by the 
Royal Commission, he did not pretend 
to have the same practical acquaintance 
with the circumstances of the Bann as 
he had with those of the Shannon. He 
had been a Member of the Royal Com- 
mission, and, therefore, might be allowed 
to say a few words on that point. In 
dealing with those two schemes the 
right hon. Gentleman had gone very 
largely in one direction. He had con- 
tended that it was useless to attempt to 
combine navigation with drainage, say- 
ing—‘‘ You never get value for your 
money when you attempt to give navi- 
gation and drainage at the same time, 
as in this way you never secure proper 
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drainage.” It was a tolerably simple pro- 
cess to make a drain, and it was a toler- 
ably simple problem to secure a sufficient 
depth of water for the sailing of a boat ; 
but it was a difficult thing to combine 
the two; and, so far as he (Colonel 
Nolan) saw, every attempt to solve that 
problem in Ireland had been an utter 
failure. It might have succeeded in 
some isolated instances. They saw a 
combination of navigation and aH 5 
to some extent below Paddington Lock, 
where they had tidal water, and they 
saw it practised above Teddington Lock, 
where they had not tidal water; but the 
conditions were entirely different there 
to those prevailing along the course of the 
Shannon and Bann in Ireland, because 
on the banks of the Thames a large 
amount of money was spent on pleasure 
grounds and on traffic. In Ireland, on 
the other hand, there were no pleasure 
grounds, and there was very little traf- 
fic. There were rich meadows, how- 
ever, to take care of. The right hon. 
Gentleman had said they could not com- 
bine navigation and drainage, and he 
expected his scheme to be a success 
where all others had been failures ; but 
when they regarded this question as io 
whether value for their money would 
be got by the people who wouid be called 
upon to make large payments under 
that Bill, he thought the point was 
open to very considerable doubt. If he 
thought the majority of farmers dwell- 
ing on Lough Neagh and the District 
of the Lower Bann were of opinion that 
they would benefit, he would at once 

ive way upon the subject so far as 
the Lower Bann, but that statement 
would not apply to the Shannon. So far 
as he understood the matter, the chief 
difficulty in regard to the navigation of 
the Bann was the necessity of keeping 
Lough Neagh at a certain level. The 
whole basement of Lough Neagh would 
be a catchment area, and if a high level 
were maintained, it would be bad for 
the drainage of the low lying lands. 
The high level was kept up partly for 
navigation purposes, although naviga- 
tion had been a total failure. The in- 
terests of the farmers in the Lough 
Neagh district had been entirely sacri- 
ficed to the question of navigation, 
although, as he had said, navigation 
had been a failure. He submitted that 
any drainage which did not lower the 
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would be money thrown away. He, 
therefore, considered that the sum of 
money that the residents of the district 
of the Lower Bann would be asked to 
pay under this scheme was unduly large, 
as they would not get value for their 
contribution, even supposing Govern- 
ment money was put into the work. 
And now he complained of the case of 
the Shannon, although he agreed with 
the right hon. Gentleman when he said 
that expenditure for the purpose of 
navigation ought to be very much cur- 
tailed. He did not think the right hon. 
Gentleman went far enough, and, there- 
fore, he was of opinion that the scheme 
would prove a failure. That was not 
the first time he had made a prediction 
of the kind, for when the right hon. 
Baronet the President of the Board of 
Trade (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) was 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, he had 
brought in a Bill for the drainage of 
the Shannon, which was to cost £300,000, 
half of which was to be found by the 
Government, the localities having to 
find almost the same amount as under 
the present Bill. He (Colonel Nolan) 
told the right hon. Baronet at the time 
that he should lessen the number of 
proprietors affected from two-thirds to 
one-half, but this the right hon. Baro- 
net refused to do, feeling confident that 
he was right in his proposal; but the 
result was that he did net get a single 
proprietor in the district to go into his 
scheme—none of them thought it was 
worth their while. The present scheme 
he (Colonel Nolan) thought a much 
better one, because it recognized that 
no engineering skill had been abie to 
reconcile navigation with the drainage of 
large areas in Ireland. The riparian 
proprietors, as he had pointed out on a 
former occasion, had been unwilling to 
pay what was asked of them, and not one 
voted for the scheme. In the present 
scheme, the riparian proprietors were 
to pay £135,000, and the Government 
£65,000, which would make £200,000, 
and there was an odd £65,000 besides 
the £200,000 to be obtained by the sale 
of the existing works or sources of re- 
venue for the maintenance of the pro- 
posed works, one of these sources of 
revenue being eel weirs. Both on the 
Bann and on the Shannon a consider- 
able revenue was derived by the Go- 
vernment as proprietors of eel weirs. 
These were to be sold and applied to 
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drainage; but if they had no drainage, 
all these sources of revenue would not 
now be wanted, because the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary had 
pointed out that by abandoning a cer- 
tain amount of navigation, the expenses 
of maintenance would be considerably 
reduced. It appeared to him (Colonel 
Nolan) that this saving should have 
been applied to improving the river 
in a different way to that proposed, 
and he thought it might be made of 
more use to the cultivator of the land. 
There would still be too much navigation, 
and that was why he did not think that 
plan would be a success. Trading on 
the Shannon was almost abolished for 
Athlone, and nothing of advantage in 
that respect would accrue from the pre- 
sent proposal. There were only two or 
three steamers trading on that part of 
the river, and he only knew one manu- 
factory kept up in that district —or 
which used to be kept up there—namely, 
a certain pottery manufactory. Steamers 
were still to be kept up below Athlone ; 
but it would be a mistake to decide that 
the river should be kept up at its present 
depth. In Ireland 7 feet were required 
for navigation purposes, while in Eng- 
land and other places 4} feet were 
mostly considered sufficient. It had 
always been held, so far as the Shannon 
was concerned, that vessels trading along 
it should have a heavy draft, the reason 
being that the Jakes were so lurge and 
that broad vessels were necessary to 
traverse them. But when they had one 
river to serve them both for drainage 
and navigation it was necessary for 
them to consider which was the most 
important feature. He certainly thought 
that in the case of the Lower Bann 
the navigation was of minor importance, 
the drainage being of considerable im- 
portance, and he thought it a great pity 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary had not gone further and still 
more subordinated the navigation to 
the drainage. He did not think the 
scheme would work, because he did not 
think, from a pounds, shillings, and 
pence point of view, all the localities 
affected would be anxious to see these 
works established. If they spent 
£260,000 in improving the Shannon, he 
did not think they would get £100,000 
value out of it. He did not think it was | 
worth while to spend £260,000 in order | 
to secure an advantage of £100,000; | 
and his (Colonel Nolan’s) constituents ' 
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would not be pleased if they knew that 
he was a party to putting a tax upon 
them from which they would derive no 
benefit. He did not think the climate 
would be improved by substituting one 
description of drainage for another, but, 
even if it would, climate was an Imperial 
uestion, and anything which could be 
one for its improvement which involved 
expense should not be imposed as a 
burden upon the local rates, but should 
be paid for out of the Imperial funds. 
So far as the Shannon was concerned, he 
(Colonel Nolan) strongly disapproved of 
a scheme which put any tax on the 
catchment area. The catchment area 
was very considerable in extent, and to 
tax people 30 or 40 miles away from the 
Shannon, whose land was 20 or 30 feet 
above the level of the river, would be 
extremely unfair, as those could derive 
no benefit whatever from the drainage. 
If it were absolutely necessary to put a 
charge of that kind upon the people, it 
should be put upon the counties. He 
did not wish to deprive other hon. 
Members of an opportunity of speaking 
upon these Bills. This was only the 
first reading, and therefore he would 
not oreete the measures. They might, 
after all, do good to Ireland, and as to 
that, the localities must be allowed to 
express an opinion through their Repre- 
sentatives. No doubt, the right hon. 
Gentleman meant well; but he (Colonel 
Nolan) certainly did not think the 
scheme would answer on the Shannon 
or on the Lower Bann. The state of 
things might be different on the Barrow, 
because comparatively speaking large 
sums of money had already been spent 
on that river. He should have been 
glad to see any improvement introduced 
into Ireland, but so far as he knew 
— about that question—and he 
was well acquainted with the Shannon 
and the Bann—he entirely disapproved 
of the scheme. He did not wish to 
speak at greater length on the subject, 
and had only one further remark to 
make. The right hon. Gentleman had 
said there would be a piébiscite taken. 
He (Colonel Nolan) understood that to 
mean that every cesspayer should vote 
in respect of the Shannon drainage. If 
that was the meaning of the right hon. 
Gentleman, he thought it would be a 
very popular suffrage. 
Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.) said, 
he had to say a few words relating to the 
Bann drainage. In the first place, he 
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had to congratulate his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. A. J. Balfour), and he believed 
Members from Ireland would congratu- 
late him also, on the fact that he had 
taken a right line for dealing with these 
drainage works. Neither the occupiers 
nor anyone else acquainted with the 
district had ever differed with regard to 
the question of the navigation of the 
River Bann, and he was glad to find 
that his right hon. Friend had made up 
his mind to abandon it, because it had 
not been productive of any good to the 
community. There were, however, one 
or two points on which he would ask for 
information. He wished to know how 
the Conservancy Board was to be elected ; 
of what the electorate was to consist; 
whether it was to be nominated by the 
County Authority or elected by the cess- 
payers? He would also like to know 
from the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, whether the 
scheme for the Bann drainage proposed 
to deal with every flood—even an ex- 
ceptional one, such as that of 1877—or 
did it propose to deal only with ordinary 
floods, because there was a very con- 
siderable difference in the amount of 
money required as between the two 
schemes that would be necessary. The 
Commissioners had adopted a lower 
figure than that of the two highest esti- 
mates which had been brought before 
them, and he observed that his right 
hon. Friend had taken a sum less by 
£10,000 than the amount named by the 
Commissioners. He rather differed from 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Member for North Galway (Colonel 
Nolan) with regard to the proposal to 
tax the whole catchment area. The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman imagined that it 
had been a solution seized upon by the 
Commissioners in order to get out of the 
difficulty of expending a large sum upon 
the district which would not give an 
adequate return; but he thought the 
Commissioners had taken the idea from 
some of the English schemes where the 
oe had been in operation, and as he 

elieved, without any complaint what- 
ever. He thought, with regard to the 
proposal to place a considerable portion 
of the cost upon the catchment area at 
large, that it would be a much more 
satisfactory plan than the proposal of 
the Commissioners themselves. He could 
never understand why the Commissioners 
proposed to pay any sum in particular 
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for navigation purposes in connection 
with the Bann. They appeared to think 


that because the trustees had not carried 


out their duties, it was necessary to fine 
the unfortunate people who had contri- 
buted to the navigation. He was glad 


that his right hon. Friend was deter- 
mined to impose the sum devoted to the 
Bann drainage in a different way—that 
was to say, place it on the catchment 
area, and to free the area which had 
been formerly charged for navigation 
purposes. He would also like to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman how the ne- 
cessary assent of the occupiers in the 
area was to be arrived at. Was it to 
be settled by a pure majority or by a 
majority of two-thirds of the ratepayers. 
The hon. and gallant Member for North 
Galway had dealt with the question of 
weirs. He (Mr. Macartney) believed 
that local opinion would confirm what 
he was going to say—namely, that if 
they did away with Toome Weir it would 
utterly destroy all prospect of carrying 
on navigation on the Lagan Canal. He 
admitted that it might be more simple 
to do away with the navigation and 
turn the Lower Bann into an ordinary 
drain; but he doubted whether in the 
case of a flood like that of 1877, the 
Lower Bann would be able to carry 
away the water. On the other hand, 
he felt that even if it were possible to 
benefit the flooded land by abolishing all 
the weirs, including Toome Weir, it 
would not be desirable, in respect of 
the commercial interests in connection 
with the Lagan and Tyrone Canals, to 
tamper with Toome Weir in a way 
which would imperil the navigation. 
All the engineers who produced schemes 
before the Commissioners were confi- 
dent that it was quite possible to re- 
lieve Lough Neagh and the flooded land 
by one or two alternative proposals. He 
desired to congratulate his right hon. 
Friend on the manner in which he had 
attempted to meet this complicated 
question of the River Bann drainage, 
and also to thank him on behalf of those 
who had suffered from the flood, as well as 
from the heavy expenditure which they 
had been called upon to meet; and be- 
cause the right hon. Gentleman had 
seen his way to introduce a Bill which 
he believed would give adequate relief 
in future, and which would throw no 
material burden on those whom it would 
benefit. 
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Mr. T. A. DICKSON (Dublin, St. 
Stephen’s Green) said, he did not rise 
to enter into any minute criticism of 
the proposal of the right hon. Gentle- 
man; he thought it better that they 
should reserve such criticisms until the 
proposal of the right hon. Gentleman 
was fully laid before the House. He 
wished to refer to one observation of the 
right hon. Gentleman, which had caused 
him considerable surprise—namely, that 
Ireland was better off with regard to 
technical education than England. He 
was quite sure the right hon. Gentleman 
did not intend to mislead the House in 
making that statement; but what was 
the technical education to which the 
right hon. Gentleman referred? The 
sum of £800,000 which the right hon. 
Gentleman mentioned as having been 
spent on technical education had really 
been expended in 10 years on industrial 
schools. But it was necessary, in order 
that the child might obtain advantage 
from an industrial school, that he should 
first have been convicted as a vagrant 
or a criminal, and sent by the magis- 
trate, as such, to the industrial school. 
Surely it was not fair to tell the House 
or the English people that Engiand had 
promoted technical education in Ireland 
to the extent of £800,000 in 10 years, 
or £80,000 a-year. That sum was spent 
not on technical education, but in teach- 
ing thecriminal and vagrant classes, who, 
as he had said, had to be first brought 
before the magistrates and convicted 
before they could obtain the advantage 
of this supposed technical education. He 
ventured to say that if one-half of that 
money had been spent in connection 
with technical education in the national 
schools in Ireland, and the teaching of 
the children the use of tools, the right 
hon. Gentleman would not have been 
able to complain that the Irish people 
depended solely upon agriculture as 
their only resource. With respect to 
the railways in Ireland, he saw that the 
Government had abandoned the idea of 
dealing with them this year. As one 
who had been connected with trade in 
Treland for many years, he could assure 
the House that there could be no more 
development of trade and manufactures 
in Ireland so long as the railway system 
existed as at present. He spoke from 
bitter personal experience in connection 
with their railway system, and he said 
that their trade and manufactures were 
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strangled by the present system of rail- 
way management. He did not know a 
railway in Ireland that would risk 
a-half per cent of its half-yearly divi- 
dend, in order to enter upon any new 
system that would give the manufac- 
tures of Ireland a chance of competing 
with their neighbours in England or 
Scotland ; so that until they had done 
something with regard to the railway 
system, either in respect of the amalga- 
mation or abolition of the numerous 
Boards under which the railways 
were now managed, he certainly could 
not hope for any development of trade 
or manufactures in Ireland. The right 
hon. Gentleman had told the House that 
no less than £2,000,000 had been spent 
in connection with drainage and naviga- 
tion in Ireland ; but he (Mr. T. A. Dick- 
son) maintained that 75 percent of that 
money had been absolutely wasted in 
useless navigation and drainage schemes. 
Let anyone go through Ireland as he 
had done as Royal Commissioner, and 
in Galway, or in the neighbourhood of 
the Bann, he would find that hundreds 
and thousands of pounds had been 
wasted in that manner, They had that 
afternoon seen an example of this; 
£300,000 had been spent in creating 
navigation in the North of Ireland in 
the most prosperous Province, as the 
right hon. Gentleman had described it, 
and the Government had given away 
that sum that night for nothing, and 
£3,500 in addition in order that the 
works might be taken off the hands of 
the country. He knew something of the 
district of the Lower Bann ; he had lived 
there all his life, and was one of the 
Royal Commissioners, together with his 
hon. and gallant Friend the Member 
for North Galway (Colonel Nolan). The 
Commission he referred to investigated 
the subject for more than six months, 
and made certain recommendations that 
the navigation should be abolished. 
Five years had elapsed since that time, 
and yet the recommendations of that 
Royal Commission had never been acted 
upon or carried out. What had been 
the result to the people of the locality ? 
The tenant farmers on the Lower Bann 
had paid for 30 years £1,200 a-year in 
order to maintain a navigation upon a 
river upon which a boat never sailed, 
nor upon which one ton of cargo ever 

. The traffic receipts had never 
reached £10 a-year from the Lower 
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Bann, and yet the tenant farmers had 
been taxed for this navigation to the 
extent of £1,200 a-year. In addition to 
that, however, the best land of these 
farmers had been flooded. He did not 
believe that in any district in Ireland 
outside Derry such an amount of expen- 
diture and flooding would have been 
tolerated. He was sure that the weirs 
which existed were necessary, and he, 
for one, would not assist in their re- 
moval. The question was whether, in 
connection with the Lower Bann, the 
people who had paid £1,200 a-year 
were to be taxed for the removal of a 
navigation which had flooded their lands 
for the last 25 or 30 years. Surely, 
having paid for a navigation which had 
never been used, it would be unfair for 
the Government to say that the weirs 
and navigation works should be removed 
at the expense of the people. He hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman, in framing 
his Bill, would take into consideration 
the case of the farmers on the Lower 
Bann. Their case was a most grievous 
one, as had been proved by the Royal 
Commission, and no persons in Ireland 
were more entitled to relief than the 
farmers in Derry. With regard to the 
observations which had fallen from the 
hon. and gallant Member for North 
Galway on the subject of Toome Weir, 
he said that it was not possible to re- 
move this, because it would be utterly 
destructive of the navigation on the 
Lagan and Tyrone Canal, which was 
really necessary. The Royal Commis- 
sion had recommended the sluicing of 
Toome Weir in order that Lough Neagh 
might be kept at Summer level, and he 
hoped that this formed part of the 
scheme of the right hon. Gentleman, 
because otherwise there was no hope of 
relief for the enormous districts flooded. 
He was surprised to hear the right hon. 
Gentleman say that the taxation for all 
this drainage work was to fall wholly on 
the occupiers, and he was afraid that if 
this was the case the piébiscite would 
fail owing to the unfairness of the pro- 
posal. He trusted that when the Bill 
was in print they would find that the 
question of taxation for draining the 
districts would be borne in fair and 
equitable proportion by both landlords 
and tenants; and he trusted that the 
Bill would be a measure which would 
really preserve the object which the 


right hon. Gentleman had in view. But 
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there were many grave defects in it, as 
the right hon. Gentleman himself had 
hinted, which he (Mr. T. A. Dickson) 
was afraid would render the rest of the 
Bill almost useless. He did not know 
anyone in England connected with public 
works that had any confidence in the 
Irish Board of Works. Every county 
in Ireland possessed monuments of the 
incompetence and failure of the Board 
of Works to deal with matters of this 
kind. 

Mr. LEA (Londonderry, 8.) said, he 
did not intend to follow the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land in all that he had said on this ques- 
tion. He would like to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman why it was, if large 
sums of money were spent in India on 
public works, that large sums of money 
should not also be spent in Ireland. The 
occupiers in the district of the Lower 
Bann were, under the scheme of the 
right hon. Gentleman, to pay a large 
sum of money for the removal of flood- 
ing caused by previous expenditure over 
which they had never had control. He 
admitted there was an appearance of 
liberality in the scheme of the right 
hon. Gentleman as far as it went ; but 
he contended that something more 
was necessary to meet the grievances 
of which his constituents complained. 
Many tenant farmers in the county of 
Derry were now paying 10d. or 1s. in 
the pound for establishing a system of 
navigation which had not been of the 
slightest use to them, which they never 
asked for and never wanted, and they 
were now going to be asked to pay an- 
other sum in taxation for the removal 
of the system. His hon. Friend who 
had just spoken (Mr. T. A. Dickson) said 
that the cost to the farmers in the dis- 
trict was £1,200 a-year, while the re- 
ceipts were not more than £10 or £20; 
he believed, however, that they had 
amounted to £50 in the course of the 
year. The tenant farmers had for many 
years been knocking at the door of the 
House of Commons asking for relief 
from the floodings. He believed that 
the cost of knocking away some flood- 
gates would not be more than a few 
thousand pounds, and it would have the 
effect of relieving the farmers who were 
already subject to the heavy taxation 
existing. He should like the reasons to 
be given why landowners who had borne 
their share of taxation should now 
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escape. He saw no reason why the land- 
owners should be entirely relieved in 
this matter; and, moreover, he had re- 
ceived many letters and telegrams pray- 
ing that the legislation of the House 
would not involve the farmers in any 
further taxation, but that steps might 
be taken to remove from them the griev- 
ances under which they suffered by the 
construction of a system of navigation 
which they never desired, and which 
had never been of the slightest use to 
them. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) said, he had seldom heard from 
the present occupants of the Treasury 
Bench any scheme which appeared to 
him to be more satisfactory, taken as a 
whole, than that the outline of which 
they had received that night, because 
he thought if the scheme proposed by 
the right hon. Gentleman were carried 
out in its entirety, it would result in a 
very substantial benefit to Ireland at 
large. He did not pretend to have any 
particular information with regard to 
the Bann; but, with regard to the 
Shannon and the Barrow, he could say 
that he had traced both rivers from 
their source to their mouths either by 
walking or by boat, and he had seen 
them in flood from one end to the other. 
He had devoted many weeks to reading 
up the statistics furnished to the Board 
of Works during the present century, 
and he was unable to repress the great 
interest he felt in the question relating 
to these two rivers; but it appeared to 
him that the Government were making 
a mistake in the way in which they pro- 
sy to apply the money. He and his 

on. Friends had had occasion to discuss 
this matter in view of the possibility of 
themselves, or some of their countrymen, 
having to deal with it as a public duty 
after the House of Commons had been 
relieved of the question. The right hon. 
Gentleman claimed generosity in con- 
nection with the figures he had placed 
before the House. The most generous 
figures he gave were with regard to the 
Barrow, and he was bound to say that 
the amount was £10,000 short of what 
they considered to be a reasonable con- 
tribution from the Irish Exchequer for 
the purpose in view. It was perfectly 
plain that to deal with a large river 
basin, with a large catchment area, was 
not a work for any Local Authority to 
deal with, however important such Local 
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Authority might be; no single county 
or even three or four counties could deal 
with the Shannon and the Barrow; the 
drainage of these rivers must necessarily 
be an Faniatal work. Now, what the 
right hon. Gentleman proposed to do 
was to treat the catchment basin as a 
whole, without drawing any distinction 
between the main artery and the tribu- 
taries. That was the respect in which 
the right hon. Gentleman’s scheme dif- 
fered from that which he had been able 
to draw up. He submitted to the Go- 
vernment that, where they had to deal 
with six or suven or eight different 
counties, it was a proper and reason- 
able and simple thing for the Govern- 
ment to concern themselves with the 
main artery and to leave the tributaries 
to be dealt with by local drainage 
boards. It would be found that in 
every one of these three river basins 
there were the same general features, 
and the same mistakes had been made. 
They would find that the same mischiefs 
existed, and that these mischiefs might 
be removed by a similar course of treat- 
ment. It would be found that not one 
of these rivers had been allowed to carry 
the surplus water to the sea. Lough 
Neagh was the natural reservoir which, 
if left to itself, would save a good deal of 
the difficulty which had been caused by 
artificial obstruction. The obstructions 
in the Shannon were so great that one 
of its tributaries was annually flooded 
for five or six miles, The navigation of 
the Shannon was a very limited concern. 
He recollected going on a barge from 
Athlone to Killaloe, through Lough 
Dearg, for the purpose of seeing what 
was the amount of traffic on that naviga- 
tion, and in two days they met only two 
barges with anything in the nature of 
freight. The barge on which he was 
contained seven carboys of vitriol, and 
three rounds of steel wire, and some 
bobbin from a manufactory in Athlone ; 
the freight did not pay the cost of going 
down to Limerick, in other words, of the 
men employed. In order to maintain 
the supply of water necessary for naviga- 
tion, hundreds of thousands of acres were 
flooded, extending as far as the eye 
could reach from the Bridge of Athlone, 
and the people were driven from their 
homes for shelter in Athlone. Again, 
in the case of the Barrow, the waters 
overflowed, and the land was wasted 
year after year; and lower down, Port- 
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arlington was so flooded that it was 
impossible to drain the grounds; and, 
although rates had been made by 
the Boards of Guardians and the Local 
Government Board, no-effect had been 
produced ; and ague and fever were 
epidemic in the lowlands, which could 
not be estimated in its consequences 
by money, but represented so much 
additional national loss. A little fur- 
ther down, at Monasterevan, the floods 
were depriving the people of their 
crops, which might otherwise be ga- 
thered in to the Senefit of the people, 
to the extent of tens of thousands of 
pounds in a comparatively small area. 
All these mischiefs were caused by 
purely artificial means, and if the Go- 
vernment could remove the obstructions 
all the difficulties would disappear—that 
was to say, they should address them- 
selves to the main artery of the river 
and take steps to free it, and then all 
objection to the drainage of the district 
would be removed. The Government 
engineers should estimate the fall of 
the whole catchment basin ; they should 
estimate for the complete discharge, not 
only at the mouth, but at every important 
pews above and below the tributaries. 
n the ease of the Barrow, there would 
be considerable difficulty, because if they 
proceeded to drain the river in connec- 
tion with the Portarlington drainage, 
such a discharge of water would be caused 
as would do an enormous amount of 
damage. He would lay it down, asa 
fundamental principle, that the work 
should begin at the mouths of the rivers 
and make provision for the greatest 
= discharging capacity which the 
eaviest floods on record might show to 
be necessary. He believed that for the 
Barrow £200,000 would be ample, if the 
Government would confine itself to the 
proper duty of a Government—that was 
to say, that they should take in hand 
that portion of the drainage system 
which could not possibly be dealt 
with by any Local Authority. If the 
£200,000 for the Barrow were expended 
on the main arteries, the works bein 
begun from the mouth and continue 
upward, he thought it would be only 
fair and reasonable, and it was what 
Irish Members would propose if 
they had the settlement of the ques- 
tion. They would propose that the 
tributaries should be dealt with by 
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cerned; and if the main artery was 
thoroughly dealt with, the several 
Drainage Boards would take the indi- 
vidual tributaries in hand, and the land- 
owners, farmers, and occupiers might 
be trusted to deal with the lands remote 
from the river. But one condition was 
indispensable, and that was that the Go- 
vernment must abandon the idea of 
maintaining this unnatural and artificial 
navigation level. The Shannon navi- 
gation level did a great deal more harm 
than could be made good by any returns 
drawn from the trade on the river. The 
Barrow navigation caused an amount 
of flooding so great that it would pay 
the people of the basin of the river to 
pension off at full pay for the rest of 
their lives everybody connected with the 
navigation ; and, with regard to the 
Bann, he was satisfied that if the Go- 
vernment would only allow the Lower 
Bann and Lough Neagh to do the work 
which nature intended it to do, and re- 
move the weirs altogether, they would 
find that the amount of land reclaimed 
on the lower level would far more than 
compensate for the expenditure which 
might be involved. 

Mr. W. A. MACDONALD (Queen’s 
County, Ossory) said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land had reminded the Committee that 
foreign countries continually adopted 
legislation of this kind, and that we had 
done so in the case of India. But did 
that not strike the right hon. Gentleman 
as peculiar? Was it not manifest that 
it was because India was not a self- 
governing country, and because Ireland 
was not a self-governing country, that the 
same measures should be adopted for 
both countries? The right hon. Gentle- 
man went on to speak of the great in- 
jury done to Irish trade in the last cen- 
tury by England; he spoke in terms 
very suitable of the wrong which had 
been done, and as if he was anxious to 
make reparation. He (Mr. W. A. Mac- 
donald) believed the wrong then done 
was very great; but he would remind 
the right hon. Gentleman that, in their 
opinion, a greater wrong was done to 
Ireland when the English Government 
took away from Ireland that Parliament 
which was doing away with the bad 
effects whieh had been produced by the 
policy referred to, and was establishing 
something like prosperity and enterprise 
in Ireland. The right hon. Gentleman 
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had said that it would be very difficult 
for the Government to legislate directly 
with reference to Irish trade, and that 
whatever assistance was given must be 
given indirectly. They knew that if the 
British Government were to propose to 
subsidise or otherwise directly to assist 
the trade of Ireland, there would be an 
outcry from the great centres of industry 
in Engiand, and, therefore, the right hon. 
Gentleman had not attempted to give 
any direct assistance. The right hon. 
Gentleman also said that next Session 
there would be legislation on the subject 
of railways. He could not imagine 
anything more miserable than the failure 
of the Government in that respect ; and 
he could explain to the right hon. 
Gentleman why it was so, and why it 
was not likely that any legislation with 
regard to railways would cure the evils 
which existed. The difficulty was not 
merely that there were a large number 
of Companies, each pursuing its own 
interests regardless of the interests of 
others; it was also that railways were 
wanted in certain districts where it 
would not pay to construct them; and 
he believed that there would be no 
success with regard to the railways until 
the Government became owners of the 
whole railway system in the country. 
He did not expect the British Govern- 
ment would acquire the railways, but 
he hoped they would be acquired 
by the Irish Government at no dis- 
tant date. Now, there were other 
difficulties in regard to the special point 
of the drainage of these rivers to which 
he wished to draw attention. In the 
first place, it was proposed to put the 
whole taxation upon the tenant farmers. 
The tenant farmers—if he knew them 
rightly, and he thought he was begin- 
ning to understand them pretty well— 
were very unwilling to bear any addi- 
tional taxation; they knew they were 
becoming poorer year by year; that 
they were poorer to-day than they were 
10 years ago, and they saw no im- 
mediate prospect of improvement. He 
believed it would have to be a very 
good scheme indeed—a very seductive 
scheme—that would induce the tenant 
farmers voluntarily to tax themselves in 
the way proposed by the right hon. 
Gentleman. Possibly they might do so 
in regard to the Barrow, because, in that 
case, the Government proposed a very 
large subvention on the part of the 
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State—£215,000, instead of £75,000, 
as suggested by the commissioners. But 
he was sure, speaking of the whole 
country to be benefited by these Bills, 
there would be a great reluctance on 
the part of the tenant farmers to sub- 
mit to any further taxation; and he 
thought that in this case, where they 
proposed to put the whole burden upon 
the occupiers, it was quite reasonable 
that they should be extremely jealous 
and fearful of incurring this new respon- 
sibility. A number of these tenant far- 
mers had their rents fixed for 15 years. 
At the end of 15 years those rents might 
be reviewed, and they required ample 
security, ample assurance, in these Bills 
or in some other way, that when their 
land came to be re-valued at the end of 
the 15 years they would not be charged in 
that rent for an improvement in the con- 
dition of their land, an improvement 
which had been brought about by the 
very taxation to which they, and they 
only, had contributed. Then again, in 
regard to the catchment area, the right 
hon. Gentleman spoke of the benefit 
which the whole catchment area would 
derive from these drainage works. He 
ventured to suggest to the right hon. 
Gentleman that these things were more 
evident to him than they would be to 
the men who would have to put their 
hands in their pockets and pay for 
the carrying out of the schemes. The 
climatic advantages would seem to them 
extremely small, and they would natu- 
rally say—‘‘ Our lands do not need 
drainage, why should we pay for the 
benefit of our neighbours, a_ benefit 
which will not to any material extent 
reach us?’? There were various other 
points with regard to these Bills on 
which he and his hon. Friends would 
require very careful information. For 
instance, the right hon. Gentleman had 
spoken of other Navigation Companies ; 
but he did not say anything about the 
Barrow Navigation Company, which had 
a Charter dated as far back as 1790. Did 
the right hon. Gentleman propose to get 
rid of this Charter; did he propose to 
stop the navigation; did he propose to 
disband this Company; and, if he did 
not, how did he expect to keep apart 
the question of navigation and the ques- 
tion of drainage? Would not this Com- 
pany do as much injury in the future by 
navigation as it had done in the past; 
and was it not a matter of importance 
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that they should have a clear and ex- 
plicit statement with regard to the in- 
tentions of the Governmentin reference 
to it? He had said that the people who 
were concerned in the Barrow might 
possibly be induced to tax themselves on 
account of the very large subvention 
promised by the State; but he recom- 
mended the right hon. Gentleman not to 
be too confident in this respect. If the 
right hon. Gentleman had proceeded on 
different lines, if he had said that the 
taxation should be compulsory, he (Mr. 
W. A. Macdonald) would have trembled 
for the Bills, and for the Irish Members 
if they had in any way lent their coun- 
tenance to the Bills. It was only the 
fact that the taxation was voluntary that 
made him think that, at any rate, they 
would not incur any odium if they voted 
for the right hon. Gentleman’s pro- 
posals, for he was quite satisfied that if 
the proposals were compulsory, and if 
they were to say to these people— 
“You must contribute to these local 
burdens,”’ they would raise a storm in 
Ireland which it would be very difficult 
for them to allay. The voluntary cha- 
racter of the Bills, and the liberal sub- 
vention in regard to the Barrow, were 
two points which seemed to give some 
hope of the passing of the Bills. In 
conclusion, he would only say to the 
right hon. Gentleman it was possible 
that the people of Ireland might accept 
these Bills, and it was possible they 
might work them. Of course, it was 
one thing to get the Bills through the 
House, but it was another thing to get 
them into practical working. It was 
ossible the people might work the Bills, 
but they would not work them in the 
spirit in which the right hon. Gentleman 
and the Government proposed them. 
The right hon. Gentleman and the Go- 
vernment hoped that by a very large ex- 
penditure of public money upon Ireland 
they would lessen the demand for [rish 
self-government, They never made a 
greater mistake. The people of Ireland, 
because they were poor, because they 
needed help, might accept these free 
grants at the hands of the Government ; 
they might accept the assistance which 
the Government offered in the way 
of loans, but they would remain as 
firmly attached as ever to the great hope 
that the time was not now far distant 
when they would be able to manage 
these concerns in a Parliament of their 
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own instead of coming to the British 
Parliament for aid. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, W.) 
said, that as the proposals of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) involved a 
oo from the Imperial Exchequer, he 
elt entitled as an English Representa- 
tive to make a few remarks upon the 
Bills which the right hon. Gentleman 
had foreshadowed ; and not only so, but 
he claimed as a friend of Ireland to be 
deeply interested in the schemes sub- 
mitted to the House. The right hon. 
Gentleman certainly went very far afield 
in his prefatory remarks in regard to the 
question of the drainage of these great 
rivers. It was not easy to see the direct 
connection between the change of fashion 
in Irish friezes and the question of the 
drainage of these rivers. There was, no 
doubt, a very remote connection; but it 
seemed to him that it was very far 
fetched. The right hon. Gentleman 
wandered still farther from the subject 
when he dragged in the question of the 
amount of money spent on technical 
education inIreland. The hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the St. Stephen’s 
Green Division of Dublin (Mr. T. A. 
Dickson) had already shown how very 
remote what they understood to be tech- 
nical education was from the education 
given in industrial schools upon which 
the money was spent in Ireland. The 
right hon. Gentleman gave them to 
understand in his opening remarks that 
there were three great subjects with 
which he and his Colleagues intended to 
deal—namely, railways, fisheries, and 
arterial drainage; and he (Mr. Illing- 
worth) assumed that the question of 
arterial drainage had been taken up first 
because it was most pressing, me | also 
probably because it was less intricate 
and involved the least outlay of the 
three great projects. At the outset let 
him say he personally was very doubtful 
when proposals of this sort were sub- 
mitted to Parliament. It was now 20 
years since he first entered the House, 
but he had always observed that, when 
in connection with Irish affairs any 
Minister wished to spice his statements 
and to assure the House and the country 
of the infallibility of his proposals, he 
invariably began by condemning the 
previous projects and admitting almost 
their entire failure. He was rather dis- 
posed to fear it might fall to the lot of 
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man the rete Secre to penne 
such a judgment upon the proposals he 
had ay submitted to the House. The 
right hon. Gentleman favoured the 
House with a great deal of dvtail and 
information in regard to these pro- 
jects, but still he left a good deal unsaid. 

he right hon. Gentleman had given 
them to understand what was to be the 
total advantage spoken of in pounds, 
shillings, and pence, for which the Im- 
perial Exchequer was called upon to 
pay very largely. But he thought that 
the right hon. Gentleman, when he was 
proposing such a scheme as this, might 
very well have informed the House how 
many acres of land would be relieved by 
these schemes of drainage and the re- 
moval of navigation and the sluices, and 
thus have enabled the House to examine, 
understand, and calculate for itself as to 
whether the outlay was going to be of 
any advantage. Hon. Members from 
Ireland had very shrewdly hinted it was 
possible the Irish people might accept 
these schemes. If the people did accept 
them, it would be because there were 
large free grants given, and because, 
besides that, the loans were to come from 
the British Exchequer. The question 
of repayment the right hon. Gentleman 
dealt with in a very slight way, and left 
a great deal unsaid. He certainly ought 
to have told the House how the money 
was to be repaid, and what the percent- 
age was to be. That was an important 
piece of information which the House 
ought to have from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that the 
interest, including the sinking fund, 
would be 4} per cent, and, excluding 
the sinking fund, 3} per cent. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH: How many 
years? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Fifty years. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH: Fifty years 
at 44 per cent. It was of the highest 
importance that this part of the scheme 
should be submitted along with the 
other proposals which the right hon. 
Gentleman had laid before the House. 
In connection with this matter he really 
thought the right hon. Gentleman had 
not made good his case why the 
landlords and the landlord interest 
should be excluded from any share of 
the burdens to be cast upon the people 
by this great project. 
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hon. Gentleman mean to say that the 
interest of the landlords was not in 
any degree benefited by the projected 
outlay, and that the whole debt could 
justly be laid upon the occupiers? It 
seemed to him as if the right hon. 
Gentleman were anticipating some re- 
volutionary change in regard to land 
occupation and land ownership in Ire- 
land, otherwise the enormous innova- 
tion he had made upon previous 
schemes would not have been suggested 
tothe House. For his part, he thought 
it would be most unjust to cast upon 
the occupiers or upon the present cul- 
tivators of the soil in Ireland the whole 
burden of this charge. They had been 
reminded by the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Ossory Division of 
Queen’s County (Mr. W. A. Macdonald) 
that the revised rents only lasted for 
15 years; at the end of that time, of 
course, the landlords would go to Court, 
and if the Land Commission was then 
in existence the landlords would urge 
that the position of the occupiers was 
vastly improved by the carrying out of 

these schemes, and that they therefore — 
were entitled to an increase of rent. The 
case would be very plausibly presented 
in that way, and it might be forgotten 
that the whole cost of carrying out the 
schemes had been defrayed by the oe- 
cupiers. If such a project were sub- 
mitted to Parliament in respect to Eng- 
land he was quite satisfied it would be 
received with no favour by those repre- 
senting the occupying interest in this 
country. But there was another point 
which was of very great importance in 
this matter. In the dilemma in which 
the right hon. Gentleman found himself 
he had proposed that with regard to the 
Shannon, which, as he (Mr. Illingworth) 
understood, was the largest of these 
rivers and affected the greatest number 
of towns, there should not be the 
slightest introduction of anything like 
popular management. As it was in the 
past so it was to be in the future; the 
whole management of this scheme, in- 
teresting to the people, as the right hon. 
Gentleman had told them, of 14 counties, 
was to remain in the hands of the Go- 
vernment and under the control of the 
Board of Works. He did not think it 
would have been possible for the right 
hon. Gentleman to have made a more 
complete confession of failure in our 
present system of government in Ire- 
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land, or to have furnished a stronger 
argument in favour of a radical change 
in that direction. How was it possible 
with the discredit that had come over 
the Board of Works in Ireland as well 
as over all other branches of the Irish 
Government, that confidence could really 
follow this undertaking, especially in 
regard to the Shannon? Whether the 
scheme in regard to the Shannon were 
to be accepted or rejected was to be 
made the matter of a piébiscite, which 
was a method of foreign origin to which 
we were but little accustomed in this 
country, and, personally, he protested 
strongly against its introduction in any 
form into this country. In summing up, 
he was disposed to say it would be far 
better that this, like many other great 

rojects absolutely necessary for the 
improvement of Ireland, should wait 
the settlement of the political question, 
which very soon, in his judgment, would 
be decided. The Irish people would not 
receive, they could not receive—they 
would not work, they could not work— 

rojects having their origin in a British 
Gabinet, from which all Irish represen- 
tation and Irish opinion was excluded. 
In his opinion, all these schemes of the 
future would be conspicuous failures, as 
had been those of the past, and for the 
’ simple and sufficient reason that there 
was no Irish sentiment or Irish opinion 
or Irish judgment—he would even go so 
far as to say, Irish spirit and pride in 
connection with them. They were alien 
in their origin, they would be alien in 
every step of their journey, and the 
result must be absolute failure. He 
supposed that this was the beginning of 
a very large outlay uf public money, 
which he took to be in the form of a 
gross bribe to Ireland, the burden of 
which would largely fall on the British 
people, first in the shape of gifts and 
then in the shape of loans, and upon 
this beginning he looked with very great 
apprehension. He expected they would 
find some succeeding Minister coming 
down and announcing to Parliament 
that the money had been foolishly ex- 
pended, and that the Irish people had 
not received the proposals in the spirit 
in which they were made; and that 
ultimately they would be driven to the 
conclusion that Irish affairs from first 
to last had better be submitted to the 
Irish people and the responsibility for 
those affairs cast upon them. 
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Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
said, that if the House were to be led 
in this matter by the opinion of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Bradford (Mr. Illingworth), he 
did not see what business the Irish 
Members had here at all; they had 
better pack up and go. He, however, 
proposed to consider the schemes in 
the interests of the people, and when 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland sat down, he (Mr. 
, 4 W. Russell) asked himself three 
questions. The first was—was it ex- 
pedient to undertake this work at all? 
No one who knew anything about the 
districts in question could doubt that it 
was expedient, and anyone with know- 
ledge must answer that question in the 
affirmative. The second question was, 
were the proposed schemes likely to meet 
the case? That was a matter upon which 
he was not going to give any opinion be- 
fore he saw the Bills. The third ques- 
tion was, were the proposals of the Go- 
vernment adequate as regarded finance ? 
What were those proposals? He had 
totted up the figures, and he found 
that the three schemes were to cost 
£682,000; £347,000 of which was to 
be met by local taxation, and £335,000 
was to be an absolutely free grant from 
the British Exchequer. He thought 
that the Irish people would think once, 
twice, and thrice before they refused 
the proposals of the Government, and 
he was perfectly certain that the farmers 
who were affected by the floods would 
think a very long time indeed before they 
rejected them. His hon. Friend (Mr. 
Illingworth) ridiculed the idea of a 
plébiseite. <A plébiscite was not un- 
known to the British people; as a mat- 
ter of fact, there could be a plébiscite 
taken under the Borough Funds Act, 
and he remembered one being taken in 
the town of Manchester as to whether 
water should be brought from a distant 

art or not. All the denunciation of the 

on. Gentleman as to a piébiscite being 

unknown in this country was outside 
the question, and not founded upon 
fact. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH asked to be 
allowed to explain. He did not say a 
plébiscite was altogether unknown in 
this country, but he said it was of fo- 
reign origin. He contended that so far 
as it had prevailed here, it was a most 
unsatisfactory arrangement, 
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Mr. T. W. RUSSELL thought it was 
an eminently satisfactory way of dealing 
with the subject; he could conceive no 
better plan than to go to the farmers 
and ask them if they were willing to 
bear their share of the burden pro- 
posed to be imposed. If they were not 
willing, then the responsibility would not 
lie with the Government, but would lie 
withthemselves. He did not wish to enter 
into the matter in detail uatil he saw the 
Bills, but there were one or two points in 
the Chief Secretary’s speech to which he 
would like to refer. First of all there 
was the exclusion of the landlords from 
the area of taxation. The right hon. 
Gentleman said he had been led to his 
conclusion in the matter from the con- 
sideration of the Land Act of 1881. He 
(Mr. T. W. Russell) could not see how 
the consideration of that Land Act could 
lead up to any such conclusion, and for 
this reason—that in that Act the land- 
lord, at all events, was part owner of 
the land ; he was a partner in the land. 
Why the landlord should escape a 
reasonable share of the taxation on the 
land he (Mr. T. W. Russell) could not pos- 
sibly see, and he earnestly hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would reconsider 
that part of his scheme. There was 
another point upon which he felt even 
more strongly than he did upon that he 
had just mentioned. He wished the 
right hon. Gentleman would consent to 
reconsider the scheme as it affected the 
Bann. The right hon. Gentleman had 
been extraordinarily liberal as to the 
Barrow ; he did not know why, but there 
was no doubt the Barrow had been 
treated with a liberality to which the 
Shannon and the Bann were absolutely 
strangers. What were the facts? The 
farmers, whose lands on the bank of the 
Bann were flooded, were absolutely 
taxed for navigation works that they 
never wanted, never asked for, and 
which had never been of the slightest 
service or use to them. After paying, 
as had been said, 10d. or ls. in the 
pound for these useless works they were 
now to be taxed for their removal. He 
really thought there would be con- 
siderable opposition to that, and he 
hoped that, therefore, before the second 
reading of the Biil the right hon. 
Gentleman would be prepared to recon- 
sider that part of his scheme affecting 
the Bann. The hon. Member for the 
Ossory Division of Queen’s County (Mr. 
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W. A. Macdonald) spoke about the un- 
willingness of the farmers to stand any 
more taxation. The hon. Member 
ought to have remembered that their 
lands which were now flooded would be 
more valuable if the works were success- 
fully carried out, and that the taxation 
would be a small matter as compared 
with the increased value of the land. 
He (Mr. T. W. Russell), for one, most 
cordially and heartily welcomed the pro- 
posals made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. They were not, he knew, heroie 
proposals ; they were not proposals for 
the Disestablishment of a Church or the 
breaking up of an Empire; but at the 
same time they were perhaps a great 
deal more useful than either; and for 
his part, as an [Irish Representative, he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
persevere with his Bills, and that they 
would see them passed into law this 
Session. 

Mr. MURPHY (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) 
said, it was two years since he heard the 
noble Lord the Member for South Pad- 
dington (Lord Randolph Churchill), 
who was then Leader of the House, an- 
nounce the Irish policy of the Go- 
vernment which had just then come 
into power. That policy was to be 
“equality,” the noble Lord said, ‘‘ simi- 
larity, and simultaneity,” in regard to 
Local Government on the one hand, 
and efforts to develop the industrial re- 
sources of Ireland on the other. The 
policy of “‘ equality, similarity, and simul- 
taneity,” had vanished into thin air, 
and this present proposal of the Govern- 
ment was the first introduction of the 
first instalment of the industrial de- 
velopment which they were promised. 
Although the equality and all the rest 
of it had given way to coercive measures, 
this matter was one of those which 
must be discussed on its merits; there 
was no reason why they should not 
accept these Bills if, on examina- 
tion, they proved to be well-considered 
schemes, and possibly they could be 
worked out on their merits without 
any serious injury or injustice to 
any section of the people. He sug- 
gested, however, to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
that by some of the conditions he had 
laid down he had courted failure in the 
working out of the Bills. An insuperable 
objection to the schemes was that taxa- 
tion was to fall solely on the occupiers 
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of the land, the owners of the land being 
exempt from all burden. That would 
be felt to be a gross injustice by the 
occupiers, who, he was sure, would not 
voluntarily tax themselves in the manner 
anger. If the right hon. Gentleman 
really wished his Bills to work well he 
would remove this great blot from them. 
Reference had been made to the Report 
of the Royal Commission, and it had 
been very truly stated that in the first 
portion of their Report the Commissioners 
concerned themselves with the question 
of arterial drainage, which, if not the 
most pressing, was, perhaps, the most 
easy to be dealt with. But in their 
Report the Commissioners divided the 
question of arterial drainage into twu 
~— one was that part which was 

eing dealt with now by the right hon. 
Gentleman—namely, the drainage of the 
three great rivers; and the other part, 
upon which the Commissioners laid great 
stress, was the general arterial drainage 
of large tracts of land along the smaller 
rivers of the country in Ireland. The 
right hon. Gentleman had not touched 
the latter part of the question at all, 
which was really the most important and 
most pressing portion of the question. 
Under the General Arterial Drainage 
Acts a great deal of useful work had been 
carried out, Drainage Boards had been 
established, and had arranged to tax 
themselves for the carrying out of useful 
drainage works; but the effect of the 
promise of the Government to introduce 
these measures was that, whereas a cer- 
tain number of schemes were heretofore 
being continually pushed on under the 
Arterial Drainage Acts, all operations 
had been suspended andnothing what- 
ever wasnow being done in this direction. 
He begged the right hon. Gentleman’s 
attention to that branch of the subject, 
and asked him to consider whether he 
could not see his way to bring in some 
amendment of the General Arterial 
Drainage Acts this Session? He had 
only a word to say in regard to the en- 
gineering question affecting these rivers. 
He was not always at one with his hon. 
Friends around him with respect to the 
operations of the Board of Works. 
The Board of Works had, undoubtedly, 
made serious mistakes from time to 
time, but they had also done a great 
deal of good work. He understood, how- 
ever, that instead of putting the work 
under the local Conservancy Boards in- 
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tended to be established, or under the 
Board of Works which was already es- 
tablished, the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed to elect a new Engineering Com- 
mission which would be independent of 
any existing Body in Ireland, indepen- 
dent of the people who formed the 
Conservancy Boards, who would here- 
after have the maintenance of these 
works thrown on them, and practically 
responsible to no one. He would like 
to hear from the right hon. Gentleman 
something more on that point. A gen- 
tleman had been engaged in Ireland for 
some months past in laying out these 
works ; that gentleman might be a very 
eminent man, but he reminded the right 
hon. Gentleman that in Ireland there 
were a great many eminent men of first- 
class reputation who had devoted a great 
part of their lives to the study of the 
peculiarities of these rivers. These men 
had done engineering work connected 
with these rivers for a great many years, 
and he did not think it would be just 
to them that they should be entirely 
passed over. He also desired to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether the 
schemes he had foreshadowed were al- 
ready designed and planned; and whe- 
ther the plans and sections were part of 
the documents accessible to Members of 
the House? It was not at all convenient 
to discuss at any great length the de- 
tails of Bills upon their introduction, 
and he personally did not intend to take 
up any further time of the House. He 
trusted, however, that the right hon. 
Gentleman would answer the questions 
he had thought it his duty to put. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he could 
not help hoping that the discussion, 
which had been a very useful and in- 
teresting one, might now be brought to 
a termination, because hon. Members 
would probably feel that Bills so com- 

lex as those he had introduced to-night 

ad better be discussed on the second 
reading, and that they would require 
more discussion at that stage than it 
was possible to give them to-night. He 
now desired to answer a few points 
which had been raised in the course of 
the debate. The hon. Member for the 
St. Patrick’s Division of Dublin (Mr. 
Murphy) had asked him how it had 
come about that the Government had 
not introduced a general scheme of 
Arterial Drainage—a Bill to amend and 
consolidate the existing Drainage Acts ? 
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Well, if the hon. Member would consider 
the matter for a moment, he would see 
that it was necessary for the Govern- 
ment to take into consideration the 
amount of time they could give to the 
general legislative proposals of the 
Session. e (Mr. A. J. Balfour) pro- 
phesied, as it was, that it would be ex- 
tremely difficult to pass the three Bills 
he was now introducing; and if he had 
attempted to bring in another, not only 
would it have been practically impos- 
sible to pass it, but he should have im- 
perilled the safety of the three Bills 
which he now proposed that they should 
pass. With reference to the objections 
of the hon. Member for South Tyrone 
(Mr. T. W. Russell), the hon. Gentle- 
man seemed to think that the Govern- 
ment wished to deal out a very different 
measure of justice to the Barrow to that 
which it dealt out tothe Bann. It was 
true that the Barrow would get a much 
a free grant than the Bann ; never- 
theless, the grant was ascertained and 
fixed by a precisely similar method in 
each case. He had in each case taken 
first 1d. in the pound on the valuation 
in the catchment area, which was the 
amount which he thought the catchment 
area should be asked to pay, and he 
had then taken the amount which the 
catchment area could afford to pay ac- 
cording to the best calculations which 
could be made, and he had added these 
sums together and subtracted them from 
the total cost of the proposed work, and 
in each case the difference he had asked 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to provide out of the 
public funds. It was true that the sum 
was much larger in the case of the 
Barrow than in that of the Bann, but 
that circumstance was due to the facts 
bare 4 to light in the calculation to 
which he referred. He had been asked 
by the hon. Member for South Antrim 
(Mr. Macartney), with regard tothe works 
on the Bann, whether the proposals 
in the Bill contemplated dealing only 
with ordinary floods or with exceptional 
floods, such as those which occurred in 
1877? He (Mr. A.J. Balfour) had been 
informed, by those competent to give an 
opinion upon engineering questions of 
this kind, that the proposed works would 
adequately deal with all kinds of floods ; 
and, if not absolutely preventing such 
floods as those which occurred in 1877, 
they would reduce them to insignificant 
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proportions. Then something had been 
said as to the Lough Neagh Weir yam 
destroyed, and the level of the Loug 
being permanently lowered. The hon. 
Member who referred to this subject 
seemed to think that they would arrive 
at an excellent system of drainage in 
that way. Well, they must recollect 
that by destroying the weir in question 
they would entirely destroy the navi- 
gation ; and if they did that, :t would 
e necessary to pay compensation to the 
owners of that navigation, and to pay 
such compensation would cost more than 
to adopt the plan that the Government 
proposed, which was to put large sluices 
in the weir. it was proposed still to 
keep Lough Neagh a little above the 
ordinary summer level, but they ulso 
proposed that it should never be allowed 
to rise above that nor to fall below it; 
and if they could carry out that plan, as 
he thought they could, it would, he 
thought, be possible to reconcile the 
conflicting interests of the farmers and 
those interested in navigation. Then 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Member for North Galway (Colonel 
Nolan) had referred in a similar. strain 
to the project in connection with the 
Shannon, and he (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
was glad to have an opportunity of as- 
suring the hon. and gallant Member 
that they proposed, at all events, to carry 
out part of the objects he had in view by 
lowering the level of Lough Derg by 
two feet. The hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man, no doubt, knew enough about the 
Shannon to be aware that, if they did 
that, they would greatly benefit the 
land near Lough Derg, and make the 
lake a kind of reservoir in flood time, 
which would alleviate and mitigate at 
such periods the severity of the floods. 
The hon. Member for East Donegal (Mr. 
Arthur O’Connor) had gathered, from an 
interruption of his (Mr. A. J. Balfour’s), 
the idea that they were going to deal on 
a very large scale with all the tributary 
streams of all the rivers they proposed 
to deal with; but that was not the case. 
The whole expenditure on the Barrow 
and the Shannon would be substantially 
devoted to the main channels. Then 
almost every speaker who had addressed 
the House from the other side had com- 
mented upon the proposal by which the 
Government threw the whole cost upon 
the occupiers. He could not help think- 
ing that his critics in that respect had 
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not really surveyed the whole situation. 
He proposed to give the occupiers an 
absolute veto as to whether the scheme 
should be put into operation or not. He 
proposed to give to the occupiers not 
only during the currency of their present 
judicial leases, but for all time, every 
penny of the benefit which would result 

rom the scheme. If he gave the occu- 
gg the whole benefit, surely it would 

@ a monstrous injustice, as well as a 
my of monstrous folly, to ask the land- 

ord to bear any of the responsibility. 

Mr. M. J. KENNY (Tyrone, Mid) 
asked whether the right hon. Gentleman 
would explain how it was that the 
Grand Jury, which was now a non- 
representative Body, was to get a quarter 
of the representation on the Conser- 
vancy Boards ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he thought 
he had explained that point. He quite 
admitted that he should prefer that a 
different Body should have theelection of 
representatives ; and when he had had 
an opportunity—as in the case of Town 
Councils—he had gladly availed himself 
of other Bodies. They had to weigh 
the different alternatives open to them, 
and the only alternative in dealing with 
the catchment area was to divide the 
locality into elaborate electoral divisions 
for the purpose of elections for three 
years, which would be of a most costly 
character, and which would be abso- 
lutely useless for any other purpose— 
they had to choose between that elaborate 
and costly and rather absurd scheme and 
the scheme he proposed to the House ; 
and when the House recollected that 
this was not a case in wich there conld 
be any controversy between the land- 
owner and the tenant, and where there 
could be no divergence of opinion be- 
tween the Grand Jury and the land- 
owner he thought the alternative he 
proposed was absolutely the only one 
open to them to adopt. He did not 
know whether there were any other 
questions he had left unanswered. 

Mr. W. A. MACDONALD asked if 
the right hon. Gentleman would kindly 
say what he proposed to do with the 
Barrow Navigation Company ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he had 
altogether forgotten that point. They 
proposed to carry out the suggestion of 
the Royal Commission and take away 
the management of the River Barrow 
entirely from the Navigation Company, 
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subject always to this regulation—that 
they would still keep the river bed at its 
present depth of water. In no case 
where at present navigators had four 
feet of water in which to float their 
barges would the new Conservancy 
Boards be allowed to diminish that 
depth. 

zn. M. J. KENNY wished to know 
why the Government had departed from 
the lines they had adopted in connection 
with other borrowing schemes? Money 
for public purposes was advanced at 34 
per cent, but the Government itself 
would be able to procure money at a 
much lower rate of interest. 

Mk. A. J.BALFOUR said, he thought 
that question fair enough, and he wished 
his right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer were present to answer 
it. He believed that money had never 
been lent for public works in England 
at a less rate than 3} per cent. Three 
and a-quarter per cent was the rate 
they proposed to charge in this case, 
and 3} per cent would be the amount 
to be paid in order to provide a sinking 
fund, so that the total loan might be 
paid off in 50 years. 

An hon. Memser asked whether the 
Board of Works would have any control 
over these operations ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the money 
would be lent or given by the Treasury, 
but it was thought, on the whole, that 
the gentlemen who designed the works 
should be intrusted with the duty of 
carrying them out. When they were 
carried out, then, in the case of the 
Barrow and the Bann, their maintenance 
would be left in the hands of the Con- 
servancy Board. In the case of the 
Shannon the works would likewise be 
constructed by the Board of Works, 
and would remain in the hands of that 
Board to maintain. 

Mr. W. A. MACDONALD asked, 
how the three-fourths of the Conser- 
vancy Board which were to be repre- 
sentative were to be elected ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he thought 
that also a very fair question. It would 
be the duty of the Commission to draw 
up a scheme of electoral districts in 
which the elections would take place, 
and those areas would be so contrived 
that three-fourths of the representatives 
would fall to the benefit of those living in 
the catchment area. That was a sub- 
stantial part of the scheme if it was to 
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come to any good at all. He did not 
think there was anything else he need 
say. He thought the discussion they 
had had a very useful one, and he 
was glad to take that opportunity of ex- 
pressing again, in as strong terms as he 
could, the thanks which he thought they 
owed to the Commissioners for the work 
they had already done in carrying out 
the Reports and the readiness with 
which they had accepted the invitation 
of the Government to continue their 
assistance in order to see the works pro- 
vided for in the Bills carried into effect. 
He had been rather sorry to hear the 
Board of Works attacked that night. 
He agreed that there had been mis- 
takes made where the Board had not 
had undivided jurisdiction; but if any- 
one would look at the work carried out 
by the Board of Works during the last 
20 or 30 years they would see, he 
thought, that a great deal of good work 
of a most solid and effective kind had 
been done by the Board. If they had 
made mistakes he did not think they 
were more blameworthy than many other 
engineering bodies placed in a similar 
position. 

Mr. O’KELLY (Roscommon, N.) said, 
he thought, after the explanation the 
right hon. Gentleman had given of the 
objects and the character of his Bill, he 
would save himself and Parliament a 
great deal of trouble by abandoning his 
scheme altogether. He (Mr. O’Kelly) 
did not think there was any likelihood 
of that part of the scheme relating to the 
Barrow ever being brought into opera- 
tion. So far as the Shannon drainage 
district was concerned, he should like 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman whe- 
ther that district, in which £100,000 had 
already been expended on drainage 
works, would have to pay its quota to- 
wards the cost of further drainage 
works? With regard to handing over 
the Shannon district to the Board of 
Works, the people of that district knew 
very well that this Body could not be 
trusted with the carrying out of public 
works in Ireland. He was convinced 
that if a plébiscite were taken in the 
valley of the Shannon, with the know- 
ledge that the works decided upon were 
to be intrusted to the Board of Works, 
not one man in 100 would vote in favour 
of works being undertaken. Under 
these circumstances, he was justified, 
he thought, in saying that the House 
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would be losing its time in passing these 
Bills, so far as that part of the scheme 
was concerned. 

Mr. HARRIS (Galway, E.) said, he 
wondered very much that the right hon. 
Gentleman had omitted to introduce any 
scheme for the drainage of the River 
Suck, which was the largest tributary 
of the Shannon; and, seeing that so 
much had already been done, and so 
much anxiety was shown to improve the 
drainage of the district, he thought that 
the Suck should not be forgotten. Over 
£100,000 had already been expended, 
but the river was in a very bad state at 
present. It was not quite finished, and 
the Act of Parliament would expire at 
the end of this year. If, therefore, a 
grant of money was not given by the 
Government the drainage of the river 
would remain in an unfinished state. 
He would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland to con- 
sider these facts, and not to pass over 
a real, practical, and substantial work 
of drainage which was at present under 
weigh, and which, so far, had been more 
successful than any similar scheme of 
the kind that had been carried out in 
Treland. Another thing in connection 
with the Suck drainage was that the 
Board interested in the matter was the 
only one on which occupiers had got a 
representation ; and between the repre- 
sentatives of the occupiers and the 
riparian proprietors who were interested 
in the Suck the work had been carried 
on harmoniously. The Board had suc- 
ceeded so far in carrying out its inten- 
tions as to the improvement of the river. 
He (Mr. Harris) had a very intimate 
knowledge of the Shannon, and he 
would say to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary and his engineers 
that in dealing with that river, if what- 
ever they did should have the effect of 
injuring the navigation, they would be 
doing a very serious injury to the coun- 
try. Not only as regarded navigation 
would great injury be done, but it must 
be remembered that to allow the depth 
of the Shannon to decrease would be to 
destroy the water power of the river. 
That would have the effect of diminish- 
ing the possibility of irrigating the 
meadow lands on the banks of the 
Shannon, which was a very important 
matter. He thought that the right hon. 
Gentleman should include in his scheme 
some plan to secure that the irrigation 
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of the land on the banks of the Shannon, 
especially where there were meadows, 
should not be interfered with. Unless 
some assurance of that kind were given, 
he feared very much that the inhabi- 
tants occupying land on the banks of 
the river would vote against the scheme 
if the right hon. Gentleman took a 
plebiscite. As he had mentioned 
the word piébiscite, he must say that he 
gave his entire approval to the taking 
of a piébiscite both on this and on every 
other law. There were four considera- 
tions which had to be taken into account. 
There was, first, the drainage, then the 
navigation, then the question of irriga- 
tion ; and, lastly, as he had said before, the 
question of the water power. He was 
sorry that the right hon. Gentleman had 
gone out without giving him an answer 
to the point he had raised in reference 
to the RiverSuck. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman did not think it worth while to 
notice remarks of his (Mr. Harris’s) as 
regarded the preservation of that part of 
the river he had spoken of, and yet it 
was a subject to which he (Mr. Harris) 
had given a great deal of attention. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.) said, he was very sorry 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had commenced 
at the wrong end of the scheme. The 
right hon. Gentleman had said to-night, 
as he had done the other evening, that 
he had been guided in the course he 
had adopted by the fact that the Royal 
Commission had first reported on the 
subject of drainage. But was not every 
Royal Commission a creature of the 
Government? And would anyone be- 
lieve that a Commission in a case of this 
kind would think of —s on a 
question of drainage first if it did not 
know that it was the mind first to take 
up that question? Let them reverse the 
order of proceeding that the right hon. 
Gentleman had adopted. Suppose they 
took the fishery question first. Here 
they would have a matter to deal with 
where there would be no interfering 
with rights, and no dispute as to title. 
By a grant in the shape of a loan to 
fishermen, for the purchase of boats 
and nets, following the example quoted 
that night by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary, there was no doubt 
they would be able to develop a mine of 
wealth on the Irish Coast. When once 
the taking of fish had been dealt witb, 
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the Government might have gone on 
with their development of the resources 
of Ireland—seeing that they believed 
they were secure in Office for three 
years and had now an opportunity of 
developing a well-thought-out policy. 
They could then establish effective rail- 
way communication for the object, 
amongst others, of bringing about a 
better distribution of fish to the inland 
parts of Ireland and to this country ; and, 
having settled these two parts of the 
question, they would be in a position to 
deal with the relative claims and liabili- 
ties of the landlords and tenants, with 
regard to improvements to be effected 
by the drainage of the catchment areas. 
By the time that this difficult question 
came to be dealt with they would very 
probably have the land in the hands of 
peasant proprietors, and it would be 
found easy of settlement, as there would 
be less doubt as to who derived benefit 
from the improvement of the drainage. 
The right hon. Gentleman, of course, 
could not make a second reading speech 
in introducing his Bills; but he (Mr. 
Edward Harrington) thought he might 
have been more explicit in dealing with 
the question of the piébiscite. He 
should like to know whether men on 
the mountain side were to have the same 
voice as men who lived on the banks of 
the river, and whose land was therefore 
affected by bad drainage? The declivity 
of the soil was not the same all round, 
and those men owning farms which 
lay high would not derive half so much 
benefit from the drainage as the men 
holding low-lying farms near the river. 
Was it proposed to charge these classes 
equally on some hard-and-fast mechani- 
cal mileage system? Then the right 
hon. Gentleman seemed to think that he 
had entirely blotted out the question as 
between landlord and tenant on this 
subject by contending that wherever an 
improvement was effected it would be 
for the benefit of the tenant. Before 
they lost their grip of the Land Question 
he hoped they would make every effort 
to see that in future settlements of rent 
by Sub-Commissioners, the Sub-Com- 
missioners should not, in taking into 
account £20 expended on a man’s farm, 
say that the farm had been made £2 a- 
year better—and if at a subsequent 
period it was found that the improve- 
ments made, say under this Bill, actually 
came to £7, and not £2 a-year, as at 
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first estimated—that the landlord should 
not be allowed by the Commissioners 
the difference of £5 a-year. There was 
a blot in the scheme of the right hon. 
Gentleman in this respect. Why on earth 
should he give the Grand Jury in the 
uplands any voice in the nomination of 
representatives on the Conservancy 
Boards? Ifthe landlords were not to 
be taxed, why on earth should Grand 
Juries be allowed to have representation 
or nomination; and who were the Grand 
Juries but the Jandlords of Ireland? 
The right hon. Gentleman had said that 
he would not allow the landlords to have 
any voice in this matter, but in the next 
breath he declared that he would give 
them the nomination of representatives 
of the upland districts. He (Mr. Edward 
Harrington) did not believe that the 
Government were sincere in those pro- 

osals, which they declared were for the 

enefit of Ireland. He could understand 
that from a Unionist point of view 
some sacrifice would be made, and some 
semblance of common sense would be 
introduced into the development of Irish 
industries. He could understand that 
fisheries would first be dealt with, and 
then railways, and then, when the vexed 
question between landlords and tenants 
was settled in Ireland, the question of 
drainage could be dealt with; but 
the Government did not seem to be 
prompted by the same motives. They 
were prepared to deal with t’ - drainage 
of the Bann and the Shannon, and to 
leave the fishermen of Ireland starving 
—to allow Manxmen, Scotchmen, Eng- 
lishmen, and even Frenchmen, to come 
in and take away that which by right 
belonged to the Irish fishermen. It 
seemed to him that the Government 
were simply paltering with this question, 
and would be as glad as anyone could be 
to see this scheme thrown out, so that 
they might say—‘‘See what weare ready 
to do for Ireland, and yet the Irish will 
not allow us to benefit them.” They 
were anxious to spread this work over 
three years, so that it would reach to the 
furthermost limit of their political exist- 
ence — if it was possible for them to 
livesolong. TheIrish people had not the 
powerto move themselves in the direction 
which they considered necessary for the 
development of their industries ; and the 
Government might easily, in dealing with 
these subjects, in which there could be 
no dispute, have satisfied the demands 
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of Ireland, but they did not doso. They 
had not dealt first with that subject 
about which the least possible objection 
could be raised. For what earthly 
reason had they refrained from dealing 
first with the fishery question and then 
with the railway question ? 

Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.) said, he 
was very sorry that he did not agree 
with all that had been said by several 
of his hon. Friends. He himself thought 
that the recommendation of the Royal 
Commission with regard to the order in 
which these reforms should be carried 
out was a proper one. It was well 
known that Ireland was an agricultural 
country, and he thought, therefore, that 
the class which it was their duty first to 
benefit was the agricultural class. It 
was all very well to hear about railways 
and fishery piers, and those sort of 
things; but he had his own experience 
to fall back upon when hon. Members 
raised these points. Some years ago he 
was in Galway, and he noticed that the 
place was doing extremely well in the 
matter of railways. There was every 
railway convenience required, and every 
harbour accommodation ; and yet, so far 
as he could learn, the fishermen were 
not at all in a prosperous condition. 
The right hon. Gentleman had made 
some reference to his (Mr. Biggar’s) 
prejudice, or supposed prejudice, against 
railways. Well, he was not prejudiced 
against railways; but he had an old- 
fashioned idea that any expenditure of 
money which was not remunerative was 
a waste of money. Now, the universal 
experience with regard to railways 
which had been made in recent times in 
Ireland was that they were extremely 
unproductive, and he (Mr. Biggar) 
should like some stronger evidence than 
the general statement that it was a de- 
sirable thing to have increased railway 
communication in order to develop the na- 
tional resources. He had a great deal 
about the Schull and Skibbereen Rail- 
way, which, he believed, went to some 
fishing place, and yet he understood 
that since that line had been constructed 
no more fish had been carried along the 
route than had been taken by road by 
the carters. That was one of the most 
important of the recent railways con- 
structed in Ireland, and yet he did not 
think there was much to say in favour 
of it, especially from a fisherman’s 
point of view. He believed, in fact, - 
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that that railway was an illustration 
of the mismanagement of the Irish 
Board of Works. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chief Secretary found fault 
with the criticism which had been 
levelled at that Board of Works; but 
hon. Members had seen a great deal of 
evidence which pointed to the inefficiency 
of the Board. Here was an instance. 
Not long ago they had heard a great 
deal from Wicklow of the Arklow Har- 
bour. It appeared that that harbour 
was built upon shifting sands, and the 
result was that the whole affair came 
down in a very short time. Something 
had been said about shifting sands not 
being a very sure foundation a long 
time ago, and he thought hon. 
Members might apply that old saying 
to the case of the Board of Works. 
Then, in another instance, in building a 
certain pier, the contractor was allowed 
to use local stone and concrete along the 
edge of the shore, with the result that 
when the pier was built it was found 
impossible to make a road on to it. 
Those were illustrations of the way in 
which the Board of Works managed its 
business, and he was very much afraid 
that if the Board of Works was to have 
the carrying out of this drainage it 
would be an entire failure. He was not 
so dispassionate as some of his hon. 
Friends were as to the taking of all this 
money by the ratepayers in the neigh- 
bourhood, because there was a very 
great propensity on the part of some 
people to borrow money. They were 
allowed a long time to repay it, espe- 
cially if there was the promise of a gift 
along with it. He was very much afraid 
that the result would be that the Irish 
Board of Works would mismanage the 
drainage of these rivers in future, as they 
had always mismanaged things in the 
past. They had seen a very curious 
commentary on the views of the Govern- 
ment. They had had to-night before 
them a statement of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that he proposed to offer a sub- 
stantial gift towards the draining of the 
Lower Bann; and they had heard on 
the other side, from the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman the Member for 
North Galway (Colonel Nolan), in 
the earlier part of the Sitting; that 
the same Government had proposed 
a Bill which would make it practically 
impossible to have any drainage of the 
Lower Bann which would be of a satis- 
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factory nature. In point of fact, the 
Government seemed to be making two 
propositions, one cutting the ground 
from under the other. There was one 
point in the scheme of the right hon. 
Gentleman which was perfectly inde- 
fensible—namely, to give to the Grand 
Juries one-fourth of the seats on the 
Board. That was a most pernicious 
principle, and one which, if the Bills 
ever got into Committee, he hoped 
would be dropped. If the unfortunate 
occupiers were to be taxed, and no bur- 
den at all placed on the owners of pro- 
perty, the occupiers ought certainly 
to have the whole of the representation 
in their hands. Afterall, he was not 
very confident that the Bills would pass 
into law that Session. The introduc- 
tion of the Bills, however, would afford 
an opportunity of discussing the sub- 
ject ; and, as aconsequence, in some suc- 
ceeding Session, some satisfactory Bills 
might be passed. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) said, 
he was not astonished when he heard 
the statement of the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland that night. For weeks these 
Motions had been on the Paper. There 
had been a great rumbling of the 
mountain, and it had at last brought 
forth a mouse. This was a truly Tory 
policy—having drained the country of 
people, the Government were now going 
to draw off the water. But he congra- 
tulated the right hon. Gentleman that 
he had at last made an attempt at re- 
medial legislation. Several suggestions 
had been made by the Royal Commis- 
sion relating to fisheries, drainage, and 
the piers and harbours. The right hon. 
Gentleman had stood up for his good 
old-fashioned friends, the Board of 
Works. Goodness knew that Ireland 
possessed many ancient works which 
redounded to the historical credit of the 
land; but the Board of Works were 
filling the place with structures which 
were no sooner built than they pro- 
ceeded to tumble down like the right 
hon. Gentleman’s Coercion Act. [ Laugh- 
ter.| Let any hon. Member who laughed 
accompany him (Dr. Tanner) to Ireland. 
He invited the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary to accompany him 
to Ireland. The right hon. Gentleman 
had not been much to Ireland, and, 
accordingly, he had not seen very many 
of the celebrated structures which had 
been erected by the Board of Works.. 
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If he bad, perhaps he would change 
his opinion of the Board of Works. 
The right hon. Gentleman knew very 
little indeed of Ireland. They had 
never had the pleasure of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s presence in the City of 
Cork. He hoped that in due time the 
Chief Secretary would screw up his 
courage to sticking point and favour 
Cork with a visit. val, what was the 
measure the right hon. Gentleman had 
brought in? It was a drainage mea- 
sure—merely a drainage measure. The 
right hon. Gentleman passed over some 
very important points, which were dwelt 
on at considerable length by the Royal 
Commissioners in their Report, notably 
the fisheries. The Chief Secretary made 
several statements in reference to the 
fisheries, which he concurred in. He 
said, for instance, that the increase of 
the fishing industry was proportionate 
to the increase of the fishery harbours 
in Ireland. It was very easy to make a 
statement of that sort; but it was a great 
mistake for a right hon. Gentleman in 
the responsible position of Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
to make such a statement without also 
stating what the fishery structures were, 
and showing of what little benefit they 
were. Perhaps the House would let him 
narratealittleincident, which would show 
of what little use the fishery harbours 
of Ireland were. Last winter the hon. 
Member for West Mayo (Mr. Deasy) 
and himself left the Island of Achill and 
roceeded to cross Clew Bay. They 
had left the right hon. Gentleman’s Con- 
stabulary behind, and had held a very 
successful meeting at the place they 
came from. On reaching the shore they 
found there was a newly erected fishery 
harbour. It was half-tide, and surely 
a fishing smack ought to be able to get 
into any harbour at half-tide. He and 
his hon. Friend, however, waited outside 
for upwards of three-quarters of an 
hour, exposed to the westerly breeze, 
which blew across the broad Atlantic, 
and then the people told them there was 
no chance of landing except at high 
water —that, in fact, fishing smacks 
could only land there once or twice 
a-year, when there were spring tides. 
The harbour at this place was one of 
the structures the right hon. Gentle- 
man evidently wished to uphold, when 
he supported his colleagues of the 
Board of Works in Ireland. The 
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right hon. Gentleman also touched 
lightly upon the railway question ; and 
upon him (Dr. Tanner) remarking that 
the Schull and Skibbereen tramway 
was not a highly satisfactory undertak- 
ing, although it had been helped on by 
money advanced by theState—| Laughter | 
—the right hon. Gentleman laughed. 
Would the right hon. Gentleman, when 
he did come to the South of Ireland, un- 
dertake a journey upon the Schull and 
Skibbereen line? He (Dr. Tanner) 
knew that nothing would hurt the right 
hon. Gentleman more than an affront to 
his dignity ; and he was satisfied that if 
the right hon. Gentleman took a journey 
upon the Schull and Skibbereen line, 
and had to get out, as he probably would 
have to, to push, he would be convinced 
of the failure of the speculation. He 
invited the right hon. Gentleman’s sin- 
cere co-operation in helping this tram- 
way in its difficult and arduous career. 
Now, in regard to drainage, what did 
the right hon. Gentleman propose? He 
proposed to improve a large part of the 
land of Ireland by drainage, and to do 
it at the expense of the tenants. When 
the land had been improved by the 
tenants’ labour and at the cost of the 
tenantry, the landlords would step in 
and endeavour to get an increased price 
for the land. That was was an iniqui- 
tous proposal; but, after all, what else 
eculd they expect ? The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had to do something ; but he had 
passed over the improvements which 
could be of real benefit to the country 
with which he was unfortunately con- 
nected by Office. There was no 
doubt that in due time, no matter 
what Government were in power, the 
land of Ireland would be handed over 
to the people at a reasonable price. But 
what was the Chief Secretary doing 
then? He was practically increasing 
the county cess; he was practically 
throwing a greater weight on the 
shoulders of the people who tilled the 
land. Looking at the matter in a com- 
mon-sense light, he was of opinion that 
the House might deliberate conscien- 
tiously before it allowed these Bills to 
pass. He did not believe in the shame- 
ful policy of the past—smiting Ireland 
with one hand and holding out to ita 
sop with the other hand. That seemed 
to be the policy of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, for he had a Coercion Act in 
one hand and Drainage Bills in the 
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other. It was an unworthy policy. 
However, they could not expect any- 
thing else from the present Government. 
He supposed it was well for them to 
accept those Bills—to take them as in- 
stalments, hoping that in the course of 
time, when the right hon. Gentleman 
came to study the Irish Question more 
minutely, when he came to see more of 
the people of Ireland, he might present 
them with something better than this 
dirty little twopenny-halfpenny drain- 
age scheme. He trusted the Chief Se- 
cretary would profit by that night’s 
debate. [Mr. A. J. Batrour: Hear, 
hear!] He would! It was never too 
late to mend; he commended that good 
old adage to the right hon. Gentleman. 
He was sorry he had detained the House 
so long; but he really thought that, 
everything considered, the Irish Mem- 
bers, and especially those who had no- 
ticed the failures of the Board of Works 
with which Ireland was bestrewed, could 
not let this opportunity pass without 
expressing their views. 

rn. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne (who was received with ironical 
cheering) said, he supposed hon. Mem- 
bers opposite thought that because he 
did not — to represent an Irish 
constituency he had got no interest in 
that matter. He assured hon. Gentle- 
men they were entirely mistaken. The 
question of the drainage schemes for 
Ireland affected every English Member 
and every English constituency ; and if 
hon. Members did not know that, the 
sooner they learnt it the better. He 
assumed that these grand arrangements 
and designs and schemes of the Chief 
Secretary could not be carried out with- 
out the employment of English money. 
Personally, as the Representative of one 
English constituency, he objected in toto 
to any English money being employed 
for this purpose. The introduction of 
these Bills was only another illustration 
of the essential necessity there was to 
pass a measure of Home Rule. But it 
appeared to him it would be well to 
follow the precedent set in the case of 
the Belfast Main Drainage Ssheme, and 
that was to relegate this question to 
local decision. In the case of the Bel- 
fast Main Drainage Scheme, the prin- 
ciple adopted was that new works of 
great magnitude, involving much ex- 
pense to the people of the city, should 
not be undertaken until the citizens 
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were properly represented and able to 
express their opinion and to control the 
expenditure. In that matter, hon. Mem- 
bers had a right to object to being called 
upon to interfere in affairs which ought 

roperly to be dealt with by an Irish 
Pacitesest. But that was not the only 
objection he had to raise. As he had 
said before, these schemes could not be 
carried out without the employment of 
English capital. He presumed it was 
the English Exchequer the Chief Secre- 
tary was going to dip his hand in for 
the purpose of carrying out the proposed 
works. He was aware that there might 
be reasons why hon. Gentlemen on the 
Opposition side of the House should not 
strenuously oppose measures of bene- 
ficial reform introduced by a paternal 
and despotic country ; but, as English 
Representatives, they had a right to do 
what they could to oppose these schemes. 
This was a fresh measure for robbing 
the English taxpayers for the purpose 
of assisting the Irish landlords out of 
the bog in which they found themselves 
at the present time. If the landlords’ 
bogs were ever flooded, it would be a 
good thing if they would drain them 
themselves, or otherwise extricate them- 
selves from their difficulty as best they 
could. At any rate, English capital 
ought not to be employed for these 
purely Hibernian affairs, which ought 
to be settled by an Irish Parliament. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill for the Improvement of the 
Drainage of Lands, and for the preven- 
tion of Inundations within the Catch- 
ment Area of Lough Neagh and the 
Lower Bann; and for other purposes 
relating thereto, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Arthur Balfour and Mr. 
Solicitor General for Ireland. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 312.) 


Bill for the Improvement of the 
Drainage of Lands, and for the preven- 
tion of Inundations within the Catch- 
ment Area of the River Barrow; and 
for other purposes relating thereto, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Arthur 
Balfour and Mr. Solicitor General for 
Ireland. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[ Bill 313. ] 


Bill for the Improvement of the 
Drainage of Lands, and for the preven- 
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Supply— 
tion of Inundations within the Catch- 
ment Area of the River Shannon; and 
for other purposes relating thereto, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Arthur 
Balfour and Mr. Solicitor General for 
Treland. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 314.] 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 


—_—o— 
SUPPLY.—-REPORT. 


Order read, for further consideration 
of Postponed Resolutions [21st June}. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House doth agree with the 
Committee in the First Resolution.” 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) said, 
before the Report of this Resolution was 
taken, he would like to hear something 
said as to the charge which had been 
made in connection with the Chaplain’s 
Department since this time last year. 
Last year, there was a Vote for Divine 
Service; but now they found that but 
one Vote was taken for the chaplains 
on the Army Establishment. That was 
a subject which he did not feel himself 
called upon to deal with. | Cheers from 
the Ministerial Benches.| 1t was more 
for the hon. Members opposite who 
cheered his remarks; it was more in 
their line. But let him call attention to 
one fact in connection with this estab- 
lishment; it arose in the City of Cork. 
It was a point which he spoke about 
this time last year, and it was one on 
which he got no definite or satisfactory 
assurance from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. Now, in the City of Cork they 
had a very considerable number of 
troops. He was not going to question 
the policy of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment which led to the troops being 
there; but, at any rate, there were 
many troops there, and those troops had 
to be supplied with chaplains. Many 
of the troops were Roman Catholics, the 
major part of the people who were resi- 
dent in or about the barracks were 
Roman Catholics, and they were, he 
believed, entitled to the ministrations 
of the Catholic chaplain. What were 
the facts in relation to the Cork Bar- 
racks? The Protestant chaplain was 
provided with a residence, and he was 
provided with avery good salary. Now 
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the residence was a very important 
point. The unfortunate Catholic chap- 
lain, in addition to only receiving a 
certain capitation allowance, had to live 
down in the City of Cork, and in conse- 
quence of the sum which was paid to 
him being so miserably inadequate he 
had to attend to other duties. This was 
a great hardship, and he thought it was 
always better to ventilate a grievance 
than to let it go on unexplained. If 
the Government would give the House 
an assurance that the matter would be 
dealt with, a great deal more good would 
be done than by letting matters remain 
as they were at present. Now, the 
Catholic chaplain had to live down in 
the City of Cork, and his allowance 
was insufficient and inadequate. He 
had to take on duty asa clergyman in 
the City of Cork, and between the two 
duties which were imposed upon him 
he found it very difficult to attend to 
both. TheCatholic priest was connected 
with the parish of St. Patrick on the 
lower road. There was a very heavy 
hill to get up. [LZaughter.] Yes; it 
was a very fine hill—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Gentle- 
man is not talking in any sensible man- 
ner relatively to the subject before the 
House. I must warn the hon. Gentle- 
man. 

Dr. TANNER: Certainly. He was 
trying to draw the attention of the 
House to the miserable and inadequate 
provision made for the Roman Catholic 
chaplain attached to the Cork barracks. 
He brought the matter under the atten- 
tion of the House last year by a series 
of questions, and the Chairman of Com- 
mittees permitted him to speak upon the 
matter. What he wanted to insist upon 
was that if there wasachaplain appointed 
to deal with one religious section, that 
chaplain ought to be paid in as adequate 
a manner as the chaplain of another 
section—that the Roman Catholic chap- 
lain should be paid just as well as the 
Protestant chaplain. Although a Pro- 
testant himself, he thought he was en- 
titled to endeavour to see that justice 
was done to the Roman Catholic chap- 
lain ministering at the Cork barracks, 
This gentleman was not properly paid ; 
he was paid by a miserable capitation 
allowance. He had to ascend this hill 
daily in the performance of his duties, 
and often it cost him a considerable sum 
of money to get up the hill. He (Dr. 
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Tanner) was trying to deal with this 
question in as reasonable a light as he 
could. Everybody knew that in the 
South of Ireland they had a great deal 
of rain, and everybody knew—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: I ask the hon. 
Gentleman to discontinue his speech. 

Mr. O’HEA (Donegal, W.) said, he 
knew something about what his hon. 
Friend had put before the House. He 
believed that everything his hon. Friend 
had said was perfectly reasonable and 
fair. In his opinion, it was nothing 
short of a downright and unmitigated 
scandal that a clergyman of one per- 
suasion doing his duty in the spiritual 
interest of his flock should be treated 
in a different manner to the clergyman 
of another persuasion—that, in fact, fish 
should be made of one and flesh made 
of the other, That was what he believed 
his hon. Friend was directing his re- 
marks to. He knew that the Roman 
Catholic chaplain doing duty in the 
Cork Barracks had a great and arduous 
work cast upon his shoulders. The rev. 
gentleman was obliged to live a con- 
siderable distance from the barracks, 
and he had in all weathers to climb the 
hill on his way to the barracks, which 
reminded one very much of an Alpine 
mountain. It might happen that he 
was called to the barracks in the night 
time, when he must either, to the pos- 
sible detriment of his health, climb this 
extraordinary hill, or engage a car for 
which he would have to pay at least a 
half-a-crown. All this was completely 
lost sight of in the fixing of the remune- 
ration of this clergyman. He (Mr. 
O’Hea) regretted that his hon. Friend 
should have in any way exceeded the 
limits of legitimate debate; but he ex- 
pressed his thanks to the hon. Gentle- 
man for having, Protestant as he was, 
so generously and manfully spoken on 
behalf of the Roman Catholic clergyman 
at the Cork Barracks. He quite agreed 
with his hon. Friend that this rev. 
gentleman had not been either fairly, 
adequately, or generously treated in 
the matter of remuneration. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Sraynorez) (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle) said, that the mode in which 
the chaplains were paid was perfectly 
fair, and not only that, but exceptionally 
so with regard to Roman Catholics. The 
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manent chaplain of the Church of Eng- 
land was that he should minister to every 
1,000 men; but the permanent Roman 
Catholic chaplain was appointed to every 
600 men. This rule was carried out 
universally, and it was impossible to 
depart from it in the case of Cork, 
although it appeared that there the 
Roman Catholic chaplain had to go up 
a hill to reach the barracks. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) said, 
the reply of the right hon. Gentleman 
was somewhat inadequate. It was very 
cold consolation to the chaplain properly 
discharging his functions to be told 
that he was liberally treated. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Mid Cork (Dr. 
Tanner) had complained that the Church 
of England chaplain received £300 
a-year in addition to accommodation in 
barracks, and that the Roman Catholic 
chaplain had to pay a considerable sum 
for car hire, and other matters to enable 
him to discharge his duty. He asked 
the right hon. Gentleman to give some 
more definite reply than the statement 
he had made, and not turn off the in- 
quiry by cheap observations as to the 
admirable manner in which the chaplains 
discharged their duty. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) said, the hill at Cork was a very 
serious obstacle in the way of a person 
who had to reach the barracks more than 
once a day. He had himself been 
obliged to go up the hill, and he could 
assure the Committee that it was no joke 
to have todoso. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman claimed that the chaplains were 
treated with equity, irrespective of 
their persuasions, and that the Roman 
Cathalic chaplain was treated more gene- 
rously than the Church of England chap- 
lain. He did not know how that might 
be, but the Church of England chaplain 
got £400 a-year, and the Roman Cathclic 
chaplain in Kilmainham Gaol received 
only £75. One of the great questions 
in connection with that particular ser- 
vice was whether it was good economy 
or judicious to continue a sysiem of 
chaplains on the Establishment, or to 
resort to the expedient of paying offi- 
ciating clergymen in cases where they 
were required. He thought it would be 
better to utilize the service of the local 
clergy as officiating clergymen, a system 
which would save a considerable expen- 
diture in connection with pensions. The 
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pensions of clergymen on retiroment 
formed a substantial item, every clergy- 
man being, after a certain time, entitled 
to retire on £300 a-year. But there was 
avery much larger number of clergymen 
than was desirable on the Pension List, 
and, by the plan he suggested, the list 
might be very considerably reduced. 
There was a very trifling reduction in 
the present Vote, and the Vote showed 
that what the Government reduced with 
one hand they made up with the other. 
For these reasons, it was urged on the 
Government that they should do away 
with the present state of things, and fall 
back on the services of officiating clergy- 
men. 

Tae FINANCIAL SECRETARY, 
WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. Bropricx) 
(Surrey, Guildford) said, this matter 
had been inquired into. The Secretary 
of State had given his attention to it, 
and it had not been found possible to 
diminish the number of chaplains. The 
chaplain on the Establishment had the 
spiritual care of all the troops under his 
charge; but the officiating clergyman’s 
duty was confined usually to conducting 
the Sunday services; an important dis- 
tinction, which he believed hon. Mem- 
bers would perceive. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 196; Noes 
63: Majority 133.—(Div. List, No. 184.) 

Consideration of Postponed Resolu- 
tion further postponed till Thursday. 
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SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Order for Committee read. 


Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury 
to be good enough to say when he pro- 

osed to take effective Civil Service 
Supply ? Those Votes were greatly in 
arrear, and a day ought to be named 
for proceeding with them. 

Tae FIRS! LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster) admitted these Votes were 
very much in arrear. He had hope of 
proceeding with them that evening ; but 
he had been disappointed in the amount 
of time occupied on the Motion for the 
introduction of the Irish Drainage Bills. 
Under any circumstances, Civil Service 
Supply would be taken on Monday next. 

im JOHN SWINBURNE (Stafford- 


shire, Lichfield) asked, could not the 
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Government say if they would take 
Supply on Thursday? Surely Her 
Majesty’s Government knew their own 
minds well enough to be able to say 
what they were going to do 48 hours in 
advance. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, the difficulty 
was to know the minds of hon. Gentle- 
men opposite. He had given the only 
answer he could to the right hon. Gen- 
_— and that answer he must sbide 


y- 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he assumed 
that the right hon. Gentleman would 
state definitely on the morrow. Wednes- 
day was an inconvenient day for such 
announcements. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Uam- 
borne) said it might facilitate progress 
with Supply if the right hon. Gentleman 
were more sparing in the application of 
the closure. [‘‘ Order, order! ”’] 


Committee deferred till Wednesday. 
MOTIONS, 


—o——. 
CORN AVERAGES. 


Ordered, That the Committee on Corn Ave- 
rages do consist of Seventeen Members. 

The Committee was accordingly nominated of 
--Sir Michael Hicks Beach, Mr. John Talbot, 
Mr. Stanley Leighton, Mr. Rankin, Mr. Gray, 
Colonel Eyre, Mr. Elton, Mr. Jeffreys, Mr. 
Charles Acland, Mr. Herbert Gardner, Mr. 
Milnes-Gaskell, Mr. Alfred Thomas, Mr. Seale- 
Hayne, Mr. Mahony, Mr. Sheeby, Mr, Corn- 
wallis West, and Mr. Jasper More, with po wer 
to send for persons, papers, and records. 

Ordered, That Five be the quorum. 


SLANDER LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 

On Motion of Mr, Milvain, Bill to amend the 
Law relating to the Slander of Women, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Milvain, Mr. Henry 
H. Fowler, Mr. Shiress Will, Mr. Addison, 
Mr. Burt, and Mr..Pickersgill. 

Bill presented, and read the first time, [Bill 316.] 


SUNDAY CLOSING ACTS (IRELAND). 


Report witb Minutes of Evidence and Ap- 
pendix brought up and read ; 

Sale of Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) Act 
(1878) Amendment Bill, and the Public Houses 
(Ireland) (Saturday Closing) Bill (consolidated 
into the Intoxicating Liquors (Ireland) Bill) 
reported; Bill, as amended, to printed 

Bill 315]; re-committed to a Committee of the 

hole House for Wednesday 11th July. 

Reports to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. [No. 255.] 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
after Twelve o'clock, 
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MINUTES. ]—Pvstic Brrts—Second Reading— 
Patents, Designs, and Trade Marks (193). 
Third Reading — North Sea Fisheries (158) ; 

Quarter Sessions (187); Pharmacy Act (Ire- 
land), 1875, Amendment (189), and passed. 
ProvisionaL Orpter Bitts—Committee—Report 

— Local Government (Poor Law) (No. 7)* 
(164); Tramways (No. 2) * (166); Drainage 
and Improvement of Lands (Ireland) * (179). 


PATENTS, DESIGNS, AND TRADE 
MARKS BILL.—(No. 193.) 
(The Earl of Onslow.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tue SECRETARY ro raz BOARD 
or TRADE (The Earl of Onstow), in 
moving that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said, that it proposed to 
make certain Amendments in the Act of 
1883. These Amendments were mainly 
matters of detail and not of principle ; 
but there were two innovations to which 
he wished to call attention. By the first 
it was proposed to constitute a roll of 
authorized patent agents. By the other 
innovation it was proposed to extend the 
Act to the Channel Islands, and the 
Governors had been communicated with 
and the Government would be prepared 
at the proper time toconsider any Amend- 
ments which it might be necessary to 
propose in consequence. The other 
details he need not trouble their Lord- 
ships with, because they were founded 
upon the recommendations of a very 
strong Departmental Committee which 
sat last year and the year before under 
the Presidency of the noble and learned 
Lord lately en the Woolsack. In addi- 
tion to that the wishes of those impor- 
tant Bodies the cutlers of Sheffield and 
the Chamber of Commerce of Man- 
chester had been consulted, and certain 
Amendments accordingly introduced. 
Something like 90 per cent of what was 
known as “ the cotton class” emanated 
from Manchester, and it was iv accord- 
ance with the interests of all parties that 
the Office for the registration of marks 
of that class should be fixed in Man- 
chester, while keeping the Central Office 
in London in communication with it. 
The Bill had been under the considera- 
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tion of the Law Officers of the Crown, 
and had been submitted to the noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack. 
There was another important alteration, 
and that was in the definition of marks 
registrable under the existing law. By 
Clause 64 of the ag) Act it was 
provided that any ‘‘fancy word or 
words” not in ccmmon use might be 
taken as a trade mark. It had been 
found in practice, however, very difficult 
to define what a ‘‘ fancy word” was, and 
it was proposed, therefore, to allow a 
word or words arbitrarily selected, 
having no reference to the quality of 
the goods and not being the name of a 
place, to be a trade mark. It would be 
impossible to allow as a trade mark a 
word descriptive of the goods, as that 
might be unfair to another manufacturer 
who made goods to which the same de- 
scription might apply. Again, a man 
might have established a business in a 
place which might have been taken by 
another as a trade mark, and it would 
be very hard to deprive bim of the right 
to put on his goods the name of the place 
of his business. By a clause in the Bill, 
however, it was provided that nothing 
therein contain should affect the 
validity of anything done before the 
ey of the Bill. It would be very 

ard to permit of names of places which 
might already be trade marks to be 
expunged, for instance, in the whisky 
trade, where whiskies were generally 
known by geographical names, and if 
these were expunged the trade might be 
destroyed. The noble Earl concluded 
— the second reading of the 
Bill. 

Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Earl of Onslow.) 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2° accord- 
ingly. 
CRIME AND OUTRAGE (IRELAND). 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN, in 
rising to call attention to the murder of 
James Fitzmaurice and to the apparent 
connection of the National League with 
that and other crimes, said, that the 
murder was committed on the 31st of 
January, in Kerry, and he would have 
called attention tv the subject some time 
ago had it been in his power. But the 
secretary of the local branch of the Land 
League, who had taken a prominent 
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part in this matter, had been sentenced 
to six mouths’ imprisonment for having 
organized the persecution of the mur- 
dered man’s family, and as he appealed 
there was nothing to be done but to wait 
uatil the appeal had been decided. The 
circumstances connected with the mur- 
der were so simple that it would take 
very few words to detail them to the 
House. There were two brothers, James 
and Edmund Fitzmaurice. They were 
joint tenants of a farm of 66 acres in 
Kerry, which they held under Mr. 
Hussey. In 1886 they were one and 
a-half year’s rent in arrear, chiefly 
owing to the fault of Edmund Fitz- 
maurice. They were evicted, and a 
short time afterwards James Fitzmarice, 
who was a man of means and of good 
conduct, made an arrangement to pay 
75 per cent of the arrears, and he was 
reinstated. The other brother did not 
make any arrangement. Some time 
afterwards James came to the landlord 
and offered to take the whole farm, 
stipulating that he would give his 
brother a third of the land and a house 
free of rent. Edmund Fitzmaurice, who 
was an inoffensive man, was, he under- 
stood, willing to accept the proposal. A 
member of the League came to the land- 
lord’s office with the wife of Edmund 
Fitzmaurice, and said that he would not 
be permitted to accept that arrangement, 
and that James must either have one- 
half of the farm or none. Some time 
passed away, and then James took the 
whole farm, and for that he was sum- 
moned before the local branch of the 
League. He declined to give up the 
farm, and was condemned by resolution 
on several occasions. He was Boycotted, 
as was shown at the trial, by the 
National League, and on January 31 he 
was shot by two assassins, one of whom 
came from a distance, and both of whom 
were arrested. After their arrest the 
local secretary of the National League 
wrote letters and went about collecting 
subscriptions for the defence. The two 
men were eventually tried and convicted, 
and Mr. Justice O’Brien said, with re- 
ference to the verdict, that he was abso- 
lutely convinced of its justice. The 
Freeman’s Journal, which, as their Lord- 
ships knew, was the organ of Mr. 
Parneil, said that this trial was but an 
additional proof of the necessity for e 
Court of Criminal Appeal. It was an 
open secret that Moriarty, one of the 
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murderers, confessed ; but with regard to 
the other man The Freeman’s Journal said 
there was so much doubt in his case that 
it was clearly a case for the mercy of the 
Crown. It was needless to comment on 
that statement. That was not all. After 
the murder the local secretary of the 
National League, Thomas Dowling, pro- 
ceeded to Boycott the family of the mur- 
dered man, and when Norah Fitzmaurice, 
the daughter, went for the first time to 
chapel Dowling ordered all those present 
to leave. For that he was tried and 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment. 
Those were the facts of the case. From 
the beginning to the end of that matter 
there was to be seen nothing but the 
direct agency of the National League. 
They interfered in the first instance in 
the arrangements that were being made 
as to the farm. They summoned the 
man before them ; they condemned and 
Boycotted him ; they collected subscrip- 
tions for the defence of the murderers, 
and they afterwards Boycotted his family. 
He could only say that the words with 
which they were familiar — namely, 
“Crime dogs the steps of the Land 
League,”’ were never more true than in 
such acase asthis. It must not be sup- 
posed that this was an isolated case of 
agrarian crime in Ireland. He would, 
in the first place, refer their Lordships 
to a most important document—the 
Charge of Chief Baron Palles, who, on 
the authority of Mr. Healy, was the 
ablest lawyer on the Irish Bench. In 
that document the Chief Baron said that 
in the month of December, 1885, there 
was a difference between Sir Henry 
Burke and his tenants, and Father 
Coen, a prominent memberof the League, 
said at a meeting that it was for them to 
say whether they would have their way 
or Sir Henry Burke his. . . . He 
did not believe that any process-server 
would be got to serve the processes. At 
the end of the month a man named 
Finlay did serve the processes. There 
was another meeting shortly afterwards, 
when one John Roche, another member 
of the League, said—‘‘ They had their 
Balaclava to-day, but the people would 
have their Fontenoy another day.” 
Within a period of two months from 
that time—namely, on March 3, 1886— 
Finlay was shot and his wife publicly 
groaned and hooted at through the 
streets. Father Coen was appealed to 
by the authorities to assist ia procuring 
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a coffin, but refused. That was another 
murder in which their Lordships would 
observe that after prominent members of 
the National League had made strong 
speeches, directed against an individual, 
that individual was shot. He would now 
mention another case. He would not 
take their Lordships back into ancient 
history, but would merely refer to occur- 
rences within the last few years. On 
September 11, 1887, there was a raid 
on the premises of Thomas Sexton, at 
Listowel, and a policeman named Whe- 
lehan was shot by the raiders. Thomas 
Sexton had taken back land, which he 
believed belonged to himself, and occu- 
- it, and for that he was Boycotted 
y the National League, and was con- 
demned by resolution over and over 
again. On September 4, Mr. Dillon 
made a violent speech in the locality, in 
which he denounced landgrabbing in 
the very strongest terms. On the next 
day there was a convention of the 
County Clare branches of the League, 
at which further attention was called to 
this matter. On September 11 this raid 
took place, and a policeman, who was 
nobly doing his duty, lost his life, 
though, fortunately for Sexton, his own 
life was spared. This was another case 
in which the proceedings of the Na- 
tional League were immediately fol- 
lowed by crime. It appeared to him 
that if there was nothing to be said on 
the other side, there was, at all events, 
primd facie evidence that the National 
League was not unconnected with crime. 
The noble Earl below him (Earl 
Spencer), speaking at Aberystwith, said 
that he lamented very deeply all that had 
occurred, but that he was convinced that 
the National League was not connected 
with crime. When the last case to 
which he had referred came to be judi- 
cially investigated, it appeared, in the 
first place, that Sexton had been con- 
demned over and over again by the 
National League, and that three of the 
men who had gone to murder him were 
= members of a branch of the 
ague. When a statement such as 
that to which he had referred came from 
the noble Earl, with all his experience 
as Lord Lieutenant, it must carry great 
weight with it. He had laid before the 


House all the facts so far as they were 
known, and he would ask the noble 
Earl upon what facts he based his con- 
viction that the National League was 
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not connected with crime? He must 
now refer to another murder which took 
place on November 8, 1887—namely, 
the murder of Patrick Quirke. This 
man was tenant of a farm near his son- 
in-law, who was named Kirby. The 
latter was unfortunate, and went to 
America, whither his wife followed him, 
and his farm became derelict. Quirke 
entered into an arrangement with the 
landlord, under which the rent was re- 
duced, and Quirke was to farm the land 
for the benefit, as he said, of his grand- 
children. The local branch of the Na- 
tional League held a meeting, at which 
it was decided that Quirke should not 
be allowed to farm this land, and that 
another man, also named Kirby, should 
have it. The parish priest, who sup- 
ported Quirke’s having the land, was 
overruled and insulted. Shortly after, 
armed men came to Quirke’s house and 
murdered him. The witnesses in that 
case against the murderers were the 
murdered man’s widow and one of his 
grandchildren. It was to be remarked 
that the convictions in this case and 
in the case of Fitzmaurice were ob- 
tained solely by means of the ma- 
chinery of the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act of last Session. It was noto- 
rious that it had become useless to try 
such cases as these before ordinary 
juries in the County Kerry. The evi- 
dence even would not be forthcoming. 
It was by means of the Secret Inquiry 
Clause of that Act that the widow of 
Quirke could be got to give evidence. 
No testimony could have been got but 
for this clause; but by its means Quirke’s 
widow gave evidence before the secret 
inquiry, and subsequently repeated it in 
Court. Last Session, when the Act was 
passing through that House, it was said 
by certain noble Lords that there was 
no case for this Bill. He then asked 
the noble Earl who had been Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland (Earl Spencer) 
whether, with his experience as to the 
state of Kerry, be could say that in that 
county the ordinary law was adequate 
for the punishment of crime? The 
noble Earl subsequently signed a Pro- 
test, in which it was stated that after 
two years’ experience of the working 
of the ordinary law there was not 
such an amount of crime as to jus- 
tify exceptional legislation. He would 
now ask the noble Earl whether, after 
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means of this Act, the noble Earl was 
still of the opinion that the Act was not 
justified ? The noble Earl, in a speech 
delivered last Saturday, argued that 
though exceptional legislation was jus- 
tified in 1882 when there were 16 mur- 
ders, it was not justified in 1887 when 
there were only six. That was con- 
sidering the subject from a very wrong 
point of view. It was not the quantity 
of crime nor the consistency of the noble 
Earl himself which were in question; 
it was whether there existed in certain 
parts of Ireland a state of society which 
made it useless to attempt to work the 
ordinarylaw. Certain excuses were put 
forward on behalf of the National 
League. It was said that the Central 
League could not control its branches. 
But this contention, in view of the facts, 
could not be sustained. So far as he 
could learn, the League did control its 
branches whenever it thought fit to do 
so. He could read to the House various 
communications sent by Mr. Harring- 
ton, the secretary of the Organization, 
to local branches, giving directions, and 
in some cases administering rebuke. 
According to the reports published in 
United Ireland, it appeared that at the 
meeting of the Drogheda, St. Lawrence 
Gate, branch in January, 1886— 


** A letter was read from Mr. T. Harrington, 
M.P., as secretary of the Executive, announcing 
that where a branch of the League was estab- 
lished and duly affiliated in any parish, no new 
branch would be formed in said parish without 
the — and approval of the branch so regis- 
tered. 


At a meeting of the Aghaboe branch, 
held in February, 1885— 


** Rev. James Cosgrave in the chair, the hon. 
secretary was directed to communicate with Mr. 
Harrington, Central Executive, as to the time 
it would suit him to send down an organizer for 
the better working of the branch.”’ 


In The Munster News of the 5th of May, 
1888, there appeared the following re- 
port: — 


“The general public meeting of the re- 
establishment of the City of Waterford Branch 
of the Irish National League was held in the 
Town Hall on Tuesday evening at half-past 8 
o’clock. Rev. Father Sheehan, Adm., the 
Cathedral, presided. The chairman said they 
had something like 200 members and they were 
going on the lines laid down by Mr. Harrington. 
He had no doubt but that they would soon have 
500 members. As regarded the old League, it 
was a very unfortunate thing it was suppressed. 
He might tell them now that about a week 
before it was suppressed he called on Mr. 
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Harrington and asked him to give it another 
trial,and he (the chairman) ‘ wired’ to Mr. John 
Kelly, their treasurer, that if he and two or 
three others came up and had an interview with 
Mr. Harrington it might not be suppressed. As 
they all knew, the League was i but 
now that it was re-established he had no 
doubt but that they would work it in a way 
that the central branch would have no fault to 
find with them. Whatever rules they laid 
down they must submit to them.”’ 

Having regard to those reports, it might 
be taken as quite clear that the central 
body did exercise control over the local 
branches. At the recent banquet Mr. Par- 
nell asserted that the National League 
and the Irish Parliamentary Party never 
had anything to do with the Plan of 
Campaign. Some very prominent Mem- 
bers of the Irish Parliamentary Party 
had certainly been very actively en- 
gaged in promoting the Plan of Cam- 
paign. Mr. Parnell said— 

‘* When the Plan of Campaign was origi- 
nally started in October, 1886, I was not able to 
express an opinion about it. I was ill, dan- 
gerously ill, and if I had been in a position to 
advise about it I candidly admit to you I should 
have advised against it. I always thought it 
would be most successful in protecting the Irish 
tenants from eviction ; but I considered, and still 
consider, that there were features in the Plan of 
Campaign and in the way in which it was 
necessary that it should be worked which would 
have had a bad effect on the general political 
situation—in other words, upon the national 
question,” 

Although none of these murders had 
then been committed, Mr. Parnell, a 
little further on, said— 

‘« When I was able to speak about the matter 
in the beginning of 1887 it was too late for my 
action. I considered that, as any mischief that 
could possibly have resulted from the Plan of 
Campaign had taken place, it would be better 
for me to leave the tenants to reap the fruits of 
the successful organization which was set on 
foot. But I stipulated for four conditions.” 


And the last of these was that there 
should be moderation, conspicuous 
moderation, in speech and action with 
reference to the carrying out of this 
Plan. On his own showing Mr. Parnell 
saw that the National League was cri- 
minal in its action, but he would not 
advise any interference with it. But 
whatever Mr. Parnell might say, Mr. 
Dillon, Mr. O’Brien, and Mr. Parnell’s 
other followers had entirely repudiated 
this renunciation on Mr. Parnell’s part 
of the Plan of Campaign, to which they 
had always adhered. And what was 
the Plan of Campaign? It was not 
merely a plan to aid and rescue deserv- 
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ing Irish tenants. It was a plan that 
worked by coercion, by putting compul- 
sion upon every tenant on a property; 
and this was proved by the charge of 
Chief Baron Palles, who said— 


““T have before me a print of a publication in 
United Ireland upon the 23rd of October, 1886, 
and [ find some passages which show, I think 
—it is a thing for you to determine as a matter 
of fact, but which would appear to me to show 
that the arrangement of the majority of the 
tenants, once the Plan of Campaign was adopted 
on an estate, should be coercion upon all the 
other tenants, even those who had not agreed to 
it.” 


Therefore, it was clear, as the Chief 
Baron said a little further on, that the 
Plan of Campaign was in its essence 
against the spirit of personal liberty. 
The Plan could only be carried out by 
means of Boycotting, and that involved 
great danger of crime. The Bishop of 
Limerick, although he had been a Home 
Ruler from the days of Mr. Butt, en- 
tirely repudiated the principles of the 
Plan of Campaiga, and said— 

** With an excitable people like ours, you 

cannot mark a man out to be Boycotted without 
terrible risk of crime, and even of the crime of 
murder.” 
It was said on behalf of Mr. Dillon that 
he was merely endeavouring to assist 
the tenants of Ireland in a legitimate 
way, and that his crime was a political 
one; but let him be judged by his own 
language. On December 5, 1886, he 
made a violent speech at Castlereagh, in 
which he said— 


“T want to say a word of warning to the men 
who in the present struggle are thinking of 
taking the side of the landlords and oppressors 
of the people, and that warning is this,that there 
is no man in Ireland, England, or Scotland who 
does not know who will have the government 
in Ireland within the next few years. I tell 
these people that the time is at hand, and very 
close at hand too, when the police will be our 
servants, when the police will be taking their 

y from Mr. Parnell, when he will be Prime 

[inister of Ireland. And I warn the men 
to-day who take their stand by the side of 
landlordism, and signalize themselves as the 
enemies of the people, that in the time of our 
power we will remember them. And I warn 
you that in the struggle you are going into this 
winter your enemies have a day of reckoning 
at hand.” 


And on August 23, 1887, speaking at 
Dublin, Mr. Dillon said— 


**T want to say plainly that so far asI go I 
intend to practise the same form of intimidation 
(loud cheers) in spite of all proclamations or 
persecutions they can enforce. (Renewed 


cheers.) If the operations of the League in 
the past can be correctly described by ‘ intimi- 
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dation,’ then I say I intend to practise them 
and preach them.”’ 


On the same occasion he also said— 


“T am alluding now to the combination 
among the tenants known as the Plan of Cam- 
paign. Now, let me say this—that if there be 
a man in Ireland—and [ do not believe there 
is—if there is a man in Ireland base enough to 
back down, to turn his back on the fight now 
that coercion has passed, I pledge myself, in 
the face of this meeting, that I will denounce 
him from public platforms by name, and I 
pledge myself to the Government that, let that 
man be whom he may, his life will not be a 
happy one either in Ireland or across the seas, 
andI say this with the intention of carrying 
out what I say and without the slightest fear 
of the {interpretation which will be put upon 
what I say by the Tory newspapers.” 


In a speech made on September 4, at 
Ballycoree, Mr. Dillon said— 

“We will put down landgrabbing in Clare. 
No evicted farm shall be taken in Clare so long 
as I am at liberty.” 


This was followed, on September il, 
within a few miles of the place where 
the speech was delivered, by the attack 
on Mr. Sexton’s house and the murder 
of the Constable Whelehan. Speaking 
at Herbertstown, on April 28, Mr. Dillon 
said— 

“The object, he confessed, with which the 

Plan of Campaign was started was to make 
sure that when any body of tenantry had em- 
barked upon a dangerous and risky course it 
would not be in the power of any man to betray 
his fellow. .. . This was the reason the Plan 
of Campaign was adopted, for, as they knew 
perfectly well, when a man went into battle, if 
that man turned tail when the fight was going 
on, his officer would shoot him through the 
head. He supposed his friends the police were 
watching his words, but they should understand 
that he only made that remark by way of illus- 
tration and not with a view to physical violence, 
but to show that when a man betrayed those 
with whom he joined in any undertaking he 
should be treated as a traitor.” 
He had made only some quotations that 
could be made affecting Mr. Dillon, and 
now he would take Mr. O’Brien. He 
apologized for quoting so much; but he 
felt called upon to justify in his place 
every charge he made. Speaking on 
the 29th of May, this year, Mr. O’Brien 
said— 

“We will stick to Boycotting, and we will 
regard every landgrabber and every exter- 
minator as a pest of society and a public enemy 
more dangerous to society than a leper.” 

He would remind their Lordships that 
evictions occurred on the property of 
Lord Lansdowne, not because the ten- 
ants were unable to pay their rents, but 
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because they had determined not to pay 


rent. Mr. O’Brien denounced Lord 
Lansdowne very strongly, and their 
Lordships could judge whether his 
language was innocent— 

**T warn them here to-day, that if Trench 
dares to lay a robber-hand upon any home of an 
honest man in Queen’s County, we will carry 
the war into Canada. We will meet him at his 
palace gates, and we will make the air ring 
with his fame as an evictor and an exter- 
minator. We will track him night and day the 
wide world over, and from one end of that 
Dominion of Canada to another. I promise 
him, on the part of the Irish in Canada, that 
wherever he goes he will find the Irish hearts 
and Irish throats that will hoot him and Boy- 
cott him—(cheers)—and hunt him with execra- 
tions out of that great and free land.” 


Mr. O’Brien proceeded to put that 
language into force ; but he did not find 
in the New World that people were as 
tolerant of violent language as they are 
on this side of the water. So much for 
the leaders; and he would now take 
some of the followers of the Irish Par- 
liamentary Party. On the 23rd of 
January, 1887, Mr. Cox, M.P., speaking 
at Newmarket, said— 

“Tn the present agitation it was decided that 

evicted farms should be idle on the landlord's 
hands, and that the wretches who took a vacant 
farm should have matters made too hot for 
them. There was manhood and strength 
enough left to see that no contemptible creature 
in the shap@*of a landgrabber should take a 
vacant farm. There was not much difference 
between the landgrabber and the emergency 
man.” 
Unfortunately, on the 13th or 14th of 
February following, John Byers, a care- 
taker, at Sixmilebridge, in the County 
Clare, a few miles from Newmarket, 
was shot dead on returning from the 
railway station. Ina charge delivered 
by the Chief Baron several speeches 
were referred to. He would quote to 
their Lordships a few lines of these 
speeches. A certain Francis Tully, who 
was on the same platform as Mr. Blunt 
and who was a member of the National 
League, at Woodford used this lan- 
guage :— 

‘* Cut off their supplies, cut off the tools of 
landlordism. Have none of them running be- 
hind backs to that blind Lewis. I would give 
them a dose of my medicine pills as hard as 
ever they got in their life.’’ 

And later on, in another speech, Tully 
said— 

“ However, I am glad to see such an assembly 
before me. I hope that some other professional 
men will take up the position which J hold, and 
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continue to administer the medicine during my 
absence, and I tell you honestly it is not for a 
certain clase only that I use medicine at all. It 
is not for you, because you do not require any 
of it, but I use it for landgrabbers and for the 
tools of landlordism, and for those who support 
par. Ska ig Now, with reference to the 
grabber who holds this farm which belongs to 
the widow Dempsey, he used to have Peelers 
around him, and I was quite astonished to find 
the police had left him. What has he for his 
protection now? He has two dogs. Well, I 
hope and trust that I will be ina position to say 
from this platform, when it will be erected 
again to reinstate the widow and orphans, I 
hope to be able to say that these two dogs bit 
him on the roadside. Now, fellow-countrymen, 
we professional men are all very good in our 
way, but what is the use of a dozen professional 
men another way? I hope you will have 
another Saunders’s Fort, and when the police 
and the red fellows come, it may be they will 
get hotter medicine than they did before. You 
will find my office there at Woodford, and you 
will find plenty of medicine for all classes of 
your enemies and you will be directed how to 
use it.’’ 


Of that language the Chief Baron said— 


“Gentlemen, if an indictment were framed 
against Mr. Tully for these words as an in- 
citement to assassination, no Judge could 
withhold the case from the jury.” 


That was the case which he had to lay 
before their Lordships. He had pointed 
out that the branches, the leaders, and 
the members of the League had used 
language which, in his opinion, was 
calculated to lead to violence and crime. 
He had laid before their Lordships the 
facts with regard to these murders 
which were known to the public, and he 
wanted to know what was the answer. 
Surely the time had come when some 
evidence should be produced as to the 
innocence of the League. If there was 
such evidence, let the League produce 
it. Ifhis noble Friend was convinced 
of the innocence of the League, that it 
was not connected with crime, that the 
leaders of the League were not con- 
nected with crime, let him tell their 
Lordships what were the facts on which 
he based his opinion. He did not take 
the words ‘‘connected with crime” in 
a mere literal sense, and he wus con- 
vinced that their Lordships would not 
use them in that sense. Their Lord- 
ships would place their own interpreta- 
tion upon the words. They knew per- 
fectly well what the meaning of being 
“connected with crime” was. They 
all detested crime in the abstract; but 
that was not enough. Ifa man wished 
to put down crime and detested it he 
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would, if an honest man, separate him- 
self from it, denounce it by every means 
in his power, and have nothing to do 
with an association or with men who 
lent themselves to acts and principles 
which led to crime. It was not enough 
that the League should merely say that 
it did not likecrime. He was not aware 
that it had even said that much. But, 
even if it had, the question was—Did 
the League profit by crime, and did 
the Plan of Campaign work through 
the means which crime and crime 
alone could furnish? Was it true that 
in County Kerry there prevailed such a 
state of things that it was perfectly use- 
less to try a man for murder, although 
it was perfectly well known that mur- 
ders had taken place? Was it true 
that a murderer, so long as he could 
assure himself of being tried in Kerry, 
felt himself perfectly safe? If he had 
wanted to denounce the Plan of Oam- 
paign, and the leaders of the League, 
if he had wanted to denounce such lan- 
guage as they had been using lately, he 
could have found any amount of evi- 
dence to support him in the speeches of 
Mr. Gladstone and the Liberal Party 
prior to the year 1886. But he had 
purposely avoided doing anything of the 
sort; he had purposely avoided re- 
ferring to anything that could be called 
ancient history, and had limited himself 
entirely to transactions which had taken 
place within the last two years, and 
to documents and proofs which were 
in the hands of all their Lordships. 
That was his case, and if no answer was 
given, and none had been given hitherto, 
it was not too much to say that there 
was very strong circumstantial evidence 
directly connecting the National League 
with crime. 


After a pause, 


Eart SPENCER: My Lords, I paused 
before I rose to follow the noble Earl 
behind me because I wished to see 
whether any other noble Lord would 
address your Lordships, and in doing 
so would make any charges against my- 
self which it would be necessary for me 
to meet. But, as I found that no one 
had risen, F felt bound at once to address 
your Lordships. The noble Earl in his 
speech has said nothing, as far as I can 
gather, that makes it necessary for me 
to repudiate any feeling of connivance 
at, or even approval of, crime. I be- 
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lieve he has avoided any insinuation of 
that sort; and I do not think it is neces- 
sary for me to assure your Lordships 
that, asin the past so now I have the 
strongest abhorrence of crime; that I 
detest the methods by which much in- 
timidation has gone on in Ireland; and 
that I have not in the slightest degree 
altered the view with regard to crime 
which I held when I had the honour to 
be Her Majesty’s Representative in Ire- 
land. The noble Earl appealed to me 
particularly with regard to the National 
League. Now, Iam not here as a de- 
fender of the National League. I have 
often had to resent and condemn action 
on the part of the National League, and 
I have also had to condemn speeches by 
many of its leading members. I do not 
now approve all the actions of the Na- 
tional League. And I will say this— 
that I consider the existence of a power- 
ful Body like the National League in 
Ireland is abnormal, and that in a 
properly regulated society such a Body 
ought not to exist. I admit that it is 
not a healthy sign to find a powerful 
Body existing in that country which 
interferes with and regulates principles 
and private relations of life. I consider 
that to be an unhealthy sign as to the 
condition of the country. I have often 
been accused and attacked because, 
when I was responsible for the govern- 
ment of Ireland, I did not put down the 
National League. I freely confess, as 
I have often done before, that that 
advice was given to me on many and 
many occasions. But I never considered 
it my duty to adopt that advice. There 
were three reasons why I thought it 
would have been wrong on my part to 
adopt that advice. The first was that, 
as far as I knew, the National League 
in its organization was a perfectly 
legal organization. The second was 
that, if I had wished to deal with the 
National League, I should have met 
with enormous difficulties. I should 
have stirred up against the Government 
the feelings of the masses of the Irish 

eople. I was well aware that the 

eague had its roots in nearly every 
village in Ireland; and I knew that 
even in Ulster it existed in great power 
in many places. It was supported by 
many Bishops of the Roman Catholic 
Church, by the great mass of the clergy 
of that Church, and I felt that it had 
the sympathy and support of the masses 
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of the people. I therefore felt that it 
would have been a Herculean task to 
try, even if I wished, to put down the 
League. I hadathird reason. It was 
that, so far as I knew, history told us 
that whenever an association such as 
this, which had the support of the great 
bulk of the people, had been put down 
by law, another was sure to rise on its 
ashes in a different form, but practically 
with the same influence and objects. I 
therefore conceived that it was my duty 
to deal with the League as I should 
have dealt with everybody in Ireland— 
namely, that if they offended against 
the law they should then be prosecuted. 
That was the manner in which, I think, 
it would have been right to deal with 
the National League in Ireland. I am 
quite aware that the Government took 
a different course. I do not want to go 
into that, or to consider whether they 
have been successful in the task on 
which they have entered. I am afraid 
that from their own admissions they 
have not succeeded in putting down this 
powerful and influential body in Ireland. 
The noble Earl stated that in a speech 
which I made lately in Wales I said 
that I did not consider that the National 
League was directly connected with 
crime. I have not the words I used with 
me, but I shall give them substantially. 
Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN: I 
was in Scotland at the time, and read 
the speech in Zhe Scotsman; I find the 
same report in Zhe Freeman’s Journal, and 
I find nothing in other papers inconsist- 
ent with it. I have taken great pains 
to verify the quotations I have made. 
Eart SPENCER: I do not complain 
of the noble Earl’s rendering of my 
speech. I said that I did not consider 
that the National League was directly 
connected with crime, and that it was 
against the interests of the National 
League to be connected with crime. 
I still hold that opinion. The noble 
Earl holds a very different opinion; he 
quoted several recent cases of murder, 
and said that members of the National 
League took part in those outrages. I 
have little doubt that he may be right; 
I have no means of verifying his state- 
ment. But what I maintain is that be- 
cause individual members of that body 
take part in outrages it is not fair or 
right or just to accuse the central body 
of being connected with these outrages 
or with crime. That is the proposition 
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I maintain, and the noble Ear! has said 
nothing in his speech which makes me 
take a different view. He has quoted 
two most terrible cases of murder in 
Kerry. As far as the National League 
went it was weaker in the County of 
Kerry, and its influence over the branches 
there was less than in almost any other 
part of Ireland. The National League, 
I believe, has been suppressed in Kerry, 
Clare, three baronies in Cork, two baro- 
nies in Galway, and two in Wexford. 
In the rest of Ireland this association, 
which according to their proclamation 
the Government consider a dangerous 
association, is allowed to hold its meet- 
ings and to carry on its works. I pre- 
sume from that that the Government 
themselves do not consider that all crime 
in Ireland is connected with the National 
League, or they would take a very dif- 
ferent course. In Kerry, where crime 
has, unfortunately, existed to a greater 
extent than in any other part of Ireland, 
the National League is weak. In other 
parts, as in Tipperary, where it is more 
—- there has been exceedingly 
ittle crime. Therefore, the proposition 
of the noble Earl is not proved even by 
statistics. He says that he requires me 
to prove my case. I say that it is for 
him to prove his case, and that he has 
not sufficiently shown that the central 
League in Dublin is connected with 
crime. I fully admit that some of the 
members of the National League have 
committed crime; but the noble Earl 
himself gave an instance in which the 
National League in Dublin was unable 
to control its branches. He quoted the 
case of Waterford, where, after an edict 
came from the secretary of the central 
body, the people laughed at the edict and 
would not obey it at all. That is a 
proof that the National League is not 
so powerful as to be able to control every 
branch of the body throughout Ireland. 
I referred to-day to the evidence taken 
before the Commission that was pre- 
sided over by a noble Friend behind me. 
This is the evidence of the Resident 
Magistrate (Mr. Considine), a very able 
Roman Catholic gentleman, who had 
been in Kerry and at Tralee for a very 
long time— 

‘©1446, Lord Milltown : Then I suppose, on 
the whole, you would be of opinion that the 
prevalence of these Moonlighting bands adds 
greatly to the power and authority of the 
League in your district >—Yes, 
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1447. Mr. Neli : In peint of fact, adds 
sanction to at auhens ?—Yes. I should not 
wish to be taken as saying that the League 
itself engages in the outrages; but this outer 
association take upon themselves to vindicate or 
carry out—— 

1448. Lord Milltown: The unwritten law ?— 


Yes. 

1449. The President : I suppose it would be 
the game of the League at present to put down 
—- I think they would desire to 

0 80. 
1450. Only these have got out of their hands ? 
—Yes. In my judgment, for the last twelve 
months or more, the Central League have been 
doing their utmost to stop these outrages ; but 
I think it has gone outside their power to 
do so. 

1451. Mr. Neligan: Are outrages still con- 

tinuing in your district >—Yes,” 
Now, I have never said that some of 
the branches of the National League 
have not broken away from central con- 
trol, or that individual members have not 
committed crime. I regret that they 
often have, but what I said was that the 
central League had nothing to do with 
crime. Another gentleman, the District 
Inspector at Castleisland, Mr. William 
Davis, who knew the district well, was 
examined before the Commission. The 
following is the evidence of this gentle- 
man— 


*€21,483. Iam glad to hear from you that 
Mr. Davitt, who has been rather a celebrated 
character, had denounced outrage ?—Oh, yes. 
He came down specially to denounce outrage. 

21,484. And you believe that it had effect >— 
I should say it had. I was present myself at 
the meeting, and I observed that a number who 
had come to listen to him, owing to his being 
Mr. Davitt, walked away. 

21,485. What class of people ?—The very 
fellows that commit outrages. 

21,486. Was this shortly after the Curtin 
murder ?—It was shortly after. 

21,487. Did Mr. Davitt show any sympathy 
with the family in their misfortune ?—I am 
quite sure that he sympathized with them ; and 
1 know members of the party to which he be- 
longs who were present there at the funeral, 
and denounced the outrage, and did everything 
they could to prevent them being Boycotted. 
There was alsoa gentleman, named Mr. Webb, 
who went down from Dublin and addressed the 
people on Sunday there, and denounced the out- 
rage, and endcavoured, as far as he possibly 
could, to remove the Boycotting and annoyance 
to which they were subjected,” 


These two witnesses, of irreproach- 
able character, gave distinct evidence 
that the National League endeavoured 
to put down outrages. I am not 
sure whether Mr. Davitt was a member 
of the League; but Mr. Webb was a 
member, and he was sent down to that 
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district to denounce outrages and try to 
prevent the cruel Boycotting to which 
the Curtins were subjected. The noble 
Earl said he put a Question to me last 
year as to the condition of Kerry, and 
that I did not answer it, and that I sub- 
sequently signed a protest with others 
of your Lordships, in which I stated 
that I did not consider there was suffi- 
cient ground for the Bill which was 
assed by this House. I cannot recol- 
Tect why it was that I did not then 
answer him in my place, but I am quite 
ready todo so now. I should certainly 
not have said that the County of Kerry 
last year, or now, would be a proper 
place for the Government to try an 
agrarian crime. I do not think that 
the people of Kerry are yet in such a 
condition in respect to law and order 
that you could depend on their giving 
a just verdict in a case of that kind. 
But what the Government might have 
done was to have sent the case to be 
tried at the Winter Assizes at Cork, or 
somewhere else, by a change of venue 
under the ordinary law. From 1885, 
when Mr. Gladstone’s Government went 
out, until the Act was passed last year, 
the noble Marquess went on governin 
Ireland without resorting to exceptiona 
methods. There would have been no 
difficulty in obtaining verdicts at Cork 
at the Winter Assizes; but even if that 
were not so, what I maintain is that it 
is of no use trying to remedy the deep- 
seated evils which exist in Ireland, as 
shown in one way by the influence of 
the National League, and in another 
way by the symptoms of crime, by the 
old method of repressive legislation. I 
have said before that I feel as strongly 
in regard to crime, and I desire to see 
it, and also Boycotting, put down in 
Ireland as much as any of your Lord- 
ships can do; but where we differ is as 
to the means and the method of accom- 
plishing that. I say that we have had 
the experience of 100 years of trying to 
cure this terrible evil in. Ireland by re- 
pressive legislation, and that all our ex- 
perience shows that that method has 
hopelessly and completely failed. What 
we do feel is, that we must meet this 
difficulty as promptly as possible, in the 
only way in which it can be met, by 
trying some other method, and that, 
I venture to say, is by throwing 
the responsibility of governing them- 
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selves on the Irish people. That is 
the only method, and the Government 
by their policy of last year were closin 
their eyes to the fact. We have had 
Government after Government followin 
on the lines which they adopted, onl 
they have all failed. I myself have 
held Office in two Governments which 
followed that course. We all failed, 
and I believe the Government of the 
noble Marquess will also fail. They are 
only aggravating the evil. [‘*No!’’] 
Yes, they are only increasing the evil. 
I maintain—and I have had some con- 
siderable experience in these matters— 
that all action of this character tends to 
irritate and to aggravate the evil which 
we all deplore. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN was 
understood to say that the noble Earl 
had not answered the question which 
he asked him. Upon what had he 
based his conviction that the National 
League was not connected with crime in 
Ireland ? 

Tue Duxze or ARGYLL: My Lords, 
I am not going to be tempted by the con- 
cluding observations of the noble Earl 
to enter into a Home Rule debate ; it 
would be out of place, and in the mean- 
time I shall not attempt it. I must ex- 
press my surprise that the noble Earl 
sat still for a moment and waited, as he 
tells us, for somebody to attack him. 
The able and temperate speech of my 
noble Friend (the Earl of Camperdown) 
was a challenge to the noble Earl to 
defend another speech which he had 
made, and, according to the ordinary 
rules of discussion, it was for him to 
reply to the speech of my noble Friend. 
Now, I ask any noble Lord who is im- 
partial on this subject whether the 
noble Earl has answered the speech 
made by the noble Earl who sits on this 
side of the House? My noble Friend 
quoted twice the famous phrase of Mr. 
Gladstone, that ‘crime dogs the steps 
of the Land League.” Now, it is all 
very well for the noble Earl and others 
of his former Colleagues to say that 
they have changed their minds as to the 

olicy which they pursued in Ireland. 

hey are perfectly entitled to change 
their policy, but to change their opinion 
upon matters of fact and on matters in- 
timately connected with the Decalogue 
is a much more serious matter. Their 
tone in speaking of the question of crime 
in Ireland, and the connection between 
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itand those political organizations which 
are now working in their favour, is a 
tone absolutely different from that which 
they adopted when they were themselves 
in Office. The noble Earl says that he 
has no sympathy with crime. Nobody 
suspects the noble Earl of having any 
sympathy with crime as such; that is 
not the question ; the question, I think, 
is whether he and his Friends take their 
due part as subjects of the Queen in 
denouncing and discouraging it when 
they know it to exist. The noble Earl 
says that my noble Friend accused not 
only the Land League generally, as a 
political organization, of connection with 
crime, but also accused the head men 
and leaders in Dublin of personal com- 
plicity with crime. My noble Friend did 
nothing of the sort. I quite agree with 
the noble Earl that it would be unfair to 
say that because crime dogged the foot- 
steps of the League any particular in- 
dividual was therefore an accomplice in 
any particular crime. I repudiate such 
an argument altogether. But what is 
the reason of this change of tone on the 
part of the noble Earl and his Friends ? 
When they were in Office they denounced 
as loudly as we do the crime that dogged 
the steps of the Land League, and they 
took strong, stringert, and I may almost 
say, violent measures to repress it. What 
is the reason, then, of this change? My 
Lords, I think that the reason is what I 
have seen from the speeches of the noble 
Earl himself. I hardly ever open a 
aper without seeing that the noble 
Barl ison the stump, and I have read 
with great amusement a speech which 
he made at Sheffield, in which I found 
these words—‘‘ All Liberal Unionists” 
—that is to say, we who refuse to turn 
round with him and to unsay everything 
that we have said in the last 20 years. 
Nothing can exceed the virulence with 
which we are daily attacked. The noble 
Earl is not a virulent man; he is much 
the most gentle of all his Colleagues, 
and he always speaks as a perfect Gen- 
tleman ; but I find these words—*“ All 
Liberal Unionists weconsider as Liberals 
on sufferance.” May I ask him on 
whose sufferance? Is it on that of the 
noble Earl and his Colleagues? Well, 
I am not particularly anxious my- 
self—— 
Eart SPENCER: Will the noble 
Duke go on reading, and he will see to 
whom I am referring ? 
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Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: I amgoing 
to read on, and directly, but I am now 
taking these words by themselves— 

“Who are the men with whom I have the 
honour to be associated? Is John Bright a 
Liberal on sufferance? Is Lord Hartington, or 
Mr. Goschen, or Mr. Chamberlain a Liberal on 
sufferance ?’’ 

The noble Earl went on to say that 
the Liberal Unionists were Liberals on 
sufferance because they were afraid to 
move as a body lest they might endanger 
the existence of a Tory Government, 
and that when it came to an election 
they would not vote for those measures 
which were considered necessary for the 
great Liberal cause. The noble Earl 
says that we dare not do certain things 
lest that alliance should be broken up. 
Exactly; and the noble Earl is a mem- 
ber of another alliance, less honourable, 
I venture to say—an alliance with the 
men they have but lately been denouncing 
for their complicity with crime, for dis- 
loyalty to the Empire, and for desiring 
to separate Ireland from the dominions 
of the Queen. That is the alliance of 
which the noble Earl is a member, and 
he refrains from denouncing crime be- 
cause he is afraid of breaking up that 
alliance. The noble Earl has given a 
perfect explanation and atrueone. He 
ceased to denounce crime because those 
great organizations whose steps are 
marked and dogged by crime are work- 
ing in the interests of the Party with 
which he is associated. I must say I 
think that this is a very dangerous posi- 
tion for a man of honour and statesman- 
ship to place himself in. In dealing 
with crime the ultima ratio is not force 
but public opinion, and public opinion, 
the accepted opinion of the people, is 
that those who fail to denounce crime 
are doing their best to encourage it; 
they are adding to the wounds of Ireland 
as no other people could add to them, 
however much they may invent plausible 
and false phrases. My Lords, I am not 
going to prolong this debate to-night, 
because, as far as I am aware, the noble 
Earl has made no answer to the speech 
of my noble Friend. I have read the 
evidence in the three cases of great 
crime, of cruel and treacherous murder, 
which have been referred to. One of 
them is a case which is so full of horror 
that I wonder that even the Parnellite 
Liberals have made no expression of 
horror and indignation. That is the 
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murder in Kerry of the old man Quirke, 
whose only crime, I believe, was that 
he was nursing a small farm for a rela- 
tion who was in Australia. He was 
told that he would have to give it up; 
he refused, and he was shot in open 
daylight. He lay in great pain and 
torture; he was in a place where he had 
no access either to the services of a 
physician for his body or to the 
administration of a priest for the 
comfort of his soul, and your Lord- 
ships know what that is to many of 
the people of Ireland, who have been 
brought up in the Roman Catholic 
religion. He lay like this till he 
died; and this was due to the action of 
the agents of the Land League. [Earl 
Spencer: Oh! The noble Earl 
says ‘‘Oh,” and he told us that the 
leaders in Dublin were not accomplices 
in that crime. Very likely not; but 
did they publish any proclamation de- 
nouncing a crime of that kind? Have 
they exercised the power which they 
ossess of dissolving that branch of the 

eague? I have never yet heard that 
they have done so. My Lords, these are 
things that cry to Heaven for vengeance, 
and yet what do we hear the Parnellite 
Liberals running about the eountry de- 
nouncing ? Why, they denounce the 
Government for treating with perfect 
impartiality the gentleman who is well 
off and the poor man; these Liberals 
tell us that a man clothed in broadcloth 
is not to be treated like a man who is 
clothed in frieze. Is that one of the 
new doctrines which, under the teach- 
ing of the Parnellites, my noble Friend 
and his Colleagues have adopted? But 
it is not merely silence which, in the 
circumstances, is most significant ; it is 
not merely silence, or partial silence; it 
is not merely the language of vitupera- 
tion against the administration and 
administrators of the law; it is the in- 
vention of phrases intended to hide 
crime which is most mischievous. Take 
the phrase of Boycotting. Boycotting 
is not intended to mean simply exclusive 
dealing. It is the forcing of others not 
to do what they have a right to do. 
Every man has a right to take to ex- 
clusive dealing if he likes. The Con- 
servative landowner, if he is fool enough 
to do so, may deal only with Conserva- 
tive shopkeepers ; the Liberal landowner 
may, if he chooses, deal only with 
Liberal shopkeepers. That is exclusive 
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dealing, but Boycotting is not exclusive 
dealing. Let me point out the differ- 
ence between what was held formerly 
on this subject by the Parnellite leaders 
and what is held now. Here is what 
Mr. Gladstone said of it— 

“Tn the first place, it is combined intimida- 

tion; in the second place, it is combined inti- 
midation made nse of for the purpose of de- 
stroying private liberty of choice by fear of 
ruin and starvation; and in the third place, 
that being what Boycotting is in itself we must 
look to this, that the creed of Boycotting, like 
every other creed, requires a sanction, and the 
sanction of Boycotting, that which stands in 
the rear of Boycotting, and by which alone 
Boycotting is made effective, is the murder 
which is not denounced.’’ 
That is the complaint which we make 
who have not changed our opinion as to 
the abominable nature of this crime, 
and who are determined, as far as we 
can, to support a Government which is 
resolved to secure the liberty of the 
people against the most atrocious tyranny 
ever known. 

Eart COWPER: My Lords, I am 
glad the noble Earl has had an oppor- 
tunity of making an explanation. He 
tells us that what he intended to say 
was that the National League was not 
responsible for crime as a body, though 
individual members of the League might 
be responsible. He also said he did not 
think it was for the interest of the 
League that crime should be committed, 
which isa mere matter of opinion. I 
am very glad that was what he said ; 
but everyone who read his speech read 
it with utter astonishment, and I think 
what appeared in the papers was calcu- 
lated to do enormous mischief. The 
noble Earl is reported to have said 
that he repudiated the idea that the 
National League was responsible for 
the crimes committed in Ireland. Such 
a statement of such a high authority 
is likely to do incalculable mischief. 
It has been quoted over and over again 
in reply to anyone who in private con- 
versation might say that those crimes 
were to be traced to the League. It 
has been said, ‘‘ Here is one who knows 
Ireland better than any other man, and 
he says that is not thecase.” But after 
the explanation we have heard to-day 
that argument is knocked over. I think 
that the crimes committed in Ireland 
gave the League any power which it 
possessed in the country, and that if 
there had been no crime the League 
would have had no power. 
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Tut LORD PRESIDENT or rue 
COUNCIL (Viscount Cransroox): My 
Lords, it is a little remarkable that the 
noble Earl should have been the last of 
those sitting on that Bench who urged 
that exceptional legislation was necessary 
for Ireland. The noble Earl now tells 
us that by means of the Winter Assizes 
we have all that is required for restoring 
law and order in thatcountry. And yet 
the noble Ear! not only in public but in 
this House addressed reproaches to us 
for not strengthening our hands by 
taking power to restore law and order in 
Ireland. In January, 1886, after the 
last Lord Lieutenancy of the noble Earl, 
being then full of that great experience 
which has been justly appealed to and 
to which I myself paid a tribute of re- 
spect on many occasions, he reproached 
the Government for not having taken 
powers earlier during 1885 for maintain- 
ing law and order, and indeed urged 
its importance then. He was then, I 
suppose, on the verge of the great 
change which has since taken place, but 
perhaps had not made up his mind to 
take the plunge. He addressed us in 
these words— 

**T do not say they were wrong in not renew- 
ing the whole of the Crimes Act, but certain 
portions of it which in my opinion and in that 
of the late Government were essential for the 
maintenance of law and order in Ireland. 1 
never heard from any reports of the law officers 
before I left Ireland that the ordinary jurors 
were to be relied on, and I challenge the noble 
Marquess to produce evidence that on entering 
Office his Government had reason to believe 
that ordinary juries could be relied on. I believe 
it was a most serious risk to go without the 
power of changing the venue. I greatly fear 
that the condition of Ireland with regard to in- 
timidation and Boycotting is more serious than 
it has ever been before. I maintain that it has 
increased tenfold or a hundredfold since [ had 
the responsibility of the Irish Government. 
Take Wexford. At this moment is it 
free from it? Ido not want to dwell much on 
this painful subject of crime. It is a very 
serious thing that the law should not be main- 
tained in that country, and it is essential that 
a policy should be pursued by which law and 
order should be restored and maintained in 
Ireland.” 

These words were addressed to us for 
not having carried into effect that part 
of the Crimes Act which it was the in- 
tention of the noble Earl in 1685 to re- 
commend to the adoption of Parliament. 
But you cannot accuse us of two different 
things at the rame time. We are told, 
on the one hand, that we are not taking 
steps to maintain law and order in Ire- 
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land, and we are told on the other that 
there is little crime in that country. It 
has been shown conclusively and ad- 
mitted by the noble Earl to-night that, 
if not the centre, the branches of the 
League have been instrumental in bring- 
ing about the terrible crimes referred to. 
What we say is this—that the language 
used by the League and the relation in 
which it stands to Boycotting and placing 
people in a position in which they are 
exposed nk pointed out to the whole 
neighbourhood are invariably followed 
by crimes, and sometimes by terrible 
crimes. The Government are merely 
doing now what the noble Earl admitted 
in January, 1686, was essentially ne- 
cessary, and without which he asserted 
that law and order could not be pre- 
served. He now refers us for the good 
government of Ireland to those who 
offer no amnesty to their opponents, but 
will take vengeance on their children’s 
children ; we hold that those who thus 
hold up to execration all who are op- 
posed to them are not the people to 
whom we should wish to bend over the 
government of Ireland. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, perhaps your Lordships will al- 
low me to recall to your minds the cir- 
cumstances which attended the expres- 
sion of opinion given by my noble 
Friend in 1886. The Government of 
that day, presided over by the noble 
Marquess opposite, had for several 
months taken no steps whatever to re- 
new the exceptional legislation which 
existed before they came into Office, 
and, what is more, they had announced 
more than once that they did not intend 
to take any steps. At the beginning of 
1886, so far as my memory serves me, 
crime was rife in Ireland, and my noble 
Friend was of opinion at that time that 
the Government ought to have taken 
steps for the purpose of repressing it. 
However, the Government was changed 
for other reasons, and no Crimes Act 
was brought in by the Government of 
which I was a Member, and so matters 
went on until 1887. In 1887 there was 
no exceptional amount of crime, and it 
was our business then to deal with facts 
as they were, and I do not see why my 
noble Friend should be reproached for 
changing his opinion. I am perfectly 
free to admit there were other reasons. 
Wehad adopted a policy entirely antago- 
nistic to the policy of noble Lords op- 
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posite. They may say that our policy 
was wrong, but I do not see that that 
is any reason for reproaching my noble 
Friend. The noble Duke near me (the 
Duke of Argyll) treated us to a very 
fervid oration, as is his usual wont, in 
which he talked a great deal of the viru- 
lence with which his Party had been at- 
tacked. I do not much like the word 
‘‘ virulence,” but I should say we have 
been attacked with quite as much viru- 
lence, though I do not think we have 
shown the same amount of sensitiveness 
that has been shown by the noble Duke, 
who seemed quite concerned when the 
fact was brought to his notice, that he 
and his friends are not now acting with 
the Liberal Party. Then my noble 
Friend brought a more serious accusa- 
tion against us. Lie deliberately brought 
against us the accusation that we had 
not denounced crime. I simply say that 
my noble Friend is not justified by the 
facts in saying that. The noble Duko 
has denounced crime in loud tones, and 
everybody knows why he has done so. 
There is a denunciation of crime in 
which every one will join, and there is 
a denunciation of crime which is con- 
nected with political reasons. I assert 
that there is no noble Lord in this 
House who sympathizes with crime. 
The sympathy with crime in this House 
is nil, and we have repeatedly de- 
nounced crime. More than that, noble 
Lords opposite know that we have no 
interest, either political or Party, which 
can be served by the existence of crime 
in Ireland. My noble Friend seems to 
insinuate that we have some interest to 
serve in not denouncing crime. There 
is not one of us who does not feel that 
such crimes as those that have been 
referred to are as atrocious and dis- 
graceful as any that could be committed, 
but I do not think it is necessary that 
we should make speeches day after day 
in order to let that be known. What 
the noble Earl has brought before us 
is a very different matter. He has 
taken an opportunity, which coincides, 
not, I think, very fortunately, with the 
commencement of a certain trial, of 
making a speech for the defence in that 
House. My noble Friend behind me 
did not merely say, as the noble Duke 
put into his mouth, that the leaders of 
the National League are not connected 
with crime. What he stated was that 
the central organization did not pro- 
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mote crime. I contend that there has 
been no evidence that the central or- 
ganization has been connected with 
crime, and that the object of the League 
is to cause crime to be committed. 
What are those crimes? They are, un- 
fortunately, atrocious agrarian crimes. 
But they certainly have not existed only 
since the National League came into 
existence. They are the product of the 
state of society in Ireland for genera- 
tions past; and I believe that the ex- 
istence of such a society as the National 
League is far less calulated to promote 
agrarian crime, and far more likely to 
cause agrarian crime to diminish, than 
the existence of those terrible secret 
organizations which pervaded the whole 
country during the greater part of the 
century, and which certainly caused 
crime not less atrocious and far more 
frequent than any which, I am happy 
to say, now takes place in Ireland. 
The National League, and the Land 
League in the same manner, came for- 
ward in theopenday. Its operations are 
visible to all mankind. Its discussions 
are reported in the Irish newspapers, 
and I am free to confess that even if 
there are branches of the National 
League that have been connected with 
crime, I believe it is far better for Ire- 
land that the agitation on the land 
should take this form than it should take 
the form of the cruel secret societies 
which at one time existed all over Ire- 
land. This sympathy with crime is 
chronic in Ireland, and the melancholy 
part of it is that it should be chronic. 
I think the noble Duke has very happily 
put his finger on the cause when he said 
** You do not want merely that the law 
should condemn and put down crime. 
What you want is that public opinion 
should be against crime.” That is 
exactly what you have not got in Ire- 
land, for, unfortunately, there still exists 
in Ireland a most extraordinary reluct- 
ance on the part of the people to assist 
ina Court of Law. I have known most 
remarkable cases in which witnesses 
dared not come forward to give ovidence, 
and that is only due to the unfortunate 
system of government that has prevailed 
in Ireland. I know perfectly well that 
the policy which we, believing it to be 
the true one, recommend is unpopular 
in this House, and I agree with the 
noble Duke that this is not the time to 
bring that matter before the House. 
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But I will say that we are not at all 
afraid of being accused of sympathy 
with crime because we act in common 
with men many of whom I believe are 
actuated by as pure and as patriotic 
motives as any noble Lord in this 
House. 

Tue Eart or MILLTOWN said, that 
the people of Ireland had no sympathy 
whatever with crime other than agrarian. 
That there was a certain amount of 
sympathy with agrarian crime was un- 
doubtedly true, but it was no new thing. 
It was an unhappy condition of things, 
but it existed just as. much, nay, even 
more, when Ireland had a separate 
Parliament. He did not see how the 
setting up of a Parliament in Ireland 
again would remove this sympathy with 
agrarian crime. What, however, he 
and his friends complained of was that 
the Opposition were making political 
allies of men who were deeply implicated 
in crime and openly avowed that it was 
their policy to hand over Ireland to 
these very men. Certain evidence given 
before the Cowper Commission threw a 
good deal of light on the connection 
between the National League and Boy- 
cotting. County Inspector Davis cer- 
tainly said that he believed that the 
National League was opposed to crime, 
and, with regard to Boycotting, he did 
not attribute it to the League at present, 
because he said the system was so well 
organized since the Land League that it 
was not necessary for the National 
League to interfere at all. In answer 
to further questions, the County In- 
spector said outrages and Boycotting 
had the same end in view, to carry out 
the unwritten law, and if Boycotting 
was successful outrages became un- 
necessary. 

Lorv ABERDARE said, he thought 
it strange if Her Maiesty’s Government 
believed the National League to be con- 
nected with and responsible for these 
crimes, that the large powers of the 
Coercion Act had not been used to pro- 
claim and put down the League. The 
noble Lord who introduced this subject 
had attempted to connect the central 
body with these crimes, but no attempt 
whatever had been made by the Go- 
vernment to put down the central body. 
The branches in two counties and small 
portions in three other counties had 
alone been proclaimed. Why was this ? 
It was because in their hearts the Mem- 
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bers of the Government did not believe 
that the League was a source of crime. 
They knew that the source was much 
deeper, and due to the miserable history 
and misgovernment of the country. 
Even the Chief Secretary in the House 
of Commons on the previous night had 
admitted that many of the laws passed 
by English statesmen for Ireland had 
been dictated by greed and cruelty. 
These unhappy agrarian outrages were 
the result of the legislation of the past, 
when Ireland was governed in the in- 
terest of a small Protestant majority, 
and they would continue so long as the 
policy of oppression and repression was 
continued. He and his friends believed 
that there was only one alternative to 
this policy, and that was to let the laws 
of Ireland be made by an authority 
which would secure the confidence of the 
people. They abandoned in despair the 
policy of the past, admitting that it 
could never succeed in effecting what was 
the great and substantial object in view 
—to turn the Irish into a loyal people. 
Reluctantly, and not without shame, he 
and his Friends admitted that they had 
tried every expedient of force and had 
failed. They gave up force as being 
useless and hopeless, and proposed in- 
stead to place faith and trust in the 
Irish people. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
rise for one purpose, and one purpose 
alone, and that is to express my great 
regret that this debate has taken place 
to-night, having regard to the fact of a 
certain trial having begun yesterday in 
the Courts of Justice. As to the merits 
of that trial I, of course, do not wish to 
say one word, except that I may per- 
haps say that the parties concerned do 
not seem to be very evenly balanced. I 
cannot but think it is to be regretted 
that in this House, where we are not 
perfectly unbiased in regard to these 
matters, it should have been thought 
right to enter into a debate, in the course 
of which speeches, some temperate, but 
others declamatory, and some official, 
have been delivered, and where there is 
not one single person entitled to speak 
on behalf of those who have been 
attacked, my noble Friend’s (Earl 
Spencer’s) intervention in the debate 
being due to the personal references 
made to himself, which led him to point 
out that the Central Association of the 
National League was disconnected with 
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crime. I must say it appears to me that 
the debate may very greatly increasethe 
difficulties which may exist in another 
place in the administration of justice. 


The Marquess of Sarispury and the 
the Earl of Camperpown rose together. 


Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN, who 
remarked that he wished to make an 
explanation on personal grounds, ulti- 
mately gave way. 

Tue PRIME MINISTER anv SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Satispury): 
My Lords, the charge implied in the 
speech of the noble Earl is one which is 
directed not only against the noble 
Earl who opened the debate, but against 
the House at large; and, therefore, I 
have also a right to refer to it. Ido 
not in the least agree with the noble 
Earl who spoke last in blaming the 
noble Earl who commenced this discus- 
sion. I do not think it has anything 
whatever to do with the case now being 
heard. As far as I know, nobody has 
made the suggestion that the papers 
which appeared in Zhe Times have any- 
thing to do with the murder of the un- 
fortunate man Fitzmaurice. The papers 
which appeared in Zhe Times, whether 
they were justified or not, and whether 
or not Mr. O’Donnell was attacked by 
them, and whether or not he was at- 
tacked justly, have nothing whatever 
to do with the later crimes which were 
the subject of observation by the noble 
Earl to-night. The noble Earl’s posi- 
tion is that these crimes, recently com- 
mitted, show that the National League, 
as we have it before us, is connected 
with crime in Ireland. The noble Earl 
was not disinterring history ; he was not 
dealing with the politics of several years 
ago; he was dealing with the men we 
have to contend with now, with the 
organizations which exist, which destroy 
the peace of the country, which aggra- 
vate every evil in Ireland now. He has 
dealt with those politicians who give 
their countenance to such organizations. 
The question, as I understand it, is this. 
There is no proof—there could be no 
proof—that crimes which have been 
committed were directed or contrived 
by the Leaders of the Nationalist Party, 
or the Leaders of the National League, 
in Ireland; but the state of things is 
this, that these crimes are committed in 
furtherance of objects which the Na- 
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tionalist Leaders pursue; that these 
crimes are committed for the purpose of 

unishing people whom the Nationalist 
Fae denounce ; that these crimes are 
committed to favour the friends of and 
injure the enemies of the National 
League ; that these crimes are committed 
by men who are also known to be 
foremost as members of the National 
League. We may say, justly, that the 
Leaders of the Central Organization of the 
National ue sit in an inner room, 
and have nothing to do with the mode 
in which its decrees are executed; but 
that does not alter the fact that the de- 
crees are in favour of a certain policy 
and against certain men whose offence 
is land-grabbing, and that if people 
favour landlords their lives are to be 
made unhappy. I think that is what 
Mr. Dillon said. Although the National 
League may confine its apparent action 
to innocent occupations, we know that 
if it were not for the rough effect given 
to their decrees by the rough executioners 
outside, their decrees would be perfectly 
futile and their power in Ireland nothing. 
At that point I leave it. I will not say, 
because I do not know, to what extent 
any individual man, or any body of 
men, are conscientiously engaged in 
furthering crime. I only appeal to the 
terrible suspicion which must always be 
produced by the application of the pro- 
verb, Js fecit qui prodest—‘‘ He did it 
for whom it profiteth.” And now, how 
does this affect the action of our poli- 
tical opponents? Some one suggests 
that we believe they sympathize with 
crime, or that they do not denounce 
crime. I need hardly assure them I 
repudiate any suggestion of that kind 
as ridiculous. Nobody makes this sug- 
gestion against them; but we say that 
their whole political power at the pre- 
sent moment depends on the agitation 
which is maintained by Irishmen in 
Ireland and in this country, that that 
agitation owes the whole of its force to 
the means—and atrocious means—whieh 
are employed in its support; that the 
political foree which is thus manufac- 
tured is used by the Liberal Party, and 
that the Liberal Party, though it may 
denounce crime, though it may hate 
crime, yet subsists by the support of 
those to whom crime is by no means 
odious; and I say that no English 
Statesmen can, without great danger, 
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and success, but also to their country’s 
d name, accept the alliance of crime. 
Lorpv COLERIDGE: My Lords, it 
would be unworthy of me if I abstained 
from stating in a single sentence that I 
share the opinion of the noble Earl (Earl 
Granville). It is not for me to presume 
to judge or to express any opinion upon 
what your Lordships, or any one of your 
Lordships, may think fit to do; I have 
no right to do it, and I disclaim any 
intention of doing it; but I must say 
that I deeply regret that this debate 
should have taken place at the moment 
it has. Ican only say for myself that 
it will make a task already very difficult 
far more difficult than it was before. 
Tae Eart or SELBORNE: I was 
sorry, and I must own I was somewhat 
surprised, to hear what has been just 
now said by my noble and learned Friend 
(Lord Ooleridge). I myself, as soon 
as I heard the suggestion dropped by 
the noble Earl on the Front Bench (the 
Earl of Kimberley), that this debate 
might have somo bearing on the trial 
now going on, determined that I would 
take no part in it; not becausé I was 
much impressed by the suggestion, but 
simply because it was made. My noble 
Friend who introduced the subject gave 
Notice of his intention many weeks ago, 
and the Notice has been standing on the 
Paper without any idea that it would 
come on while this or any other trial 
was — I should have supposed 
it to be quite impossible that anything 
that has been said to-night on one side 
or the other could affect those who have 
to administer justice in the pending 
trial—either jury or witnesses or Judge. 
The speeches on either side have been 
very moderate and unexceptionable in 
their tone. The noble Duke (the Duke 
of Argyll) spoke to-night, as he always 
speaks, with much power, but his speech 
was not intemperate; and certainly I 
do not think that any speech which has 
been made can have any outside effect. 
Lorpv HERSCHELL: My Lords, I 
cannot altogether agree with my noble 
and learned Friend who has just sat 
down. If there were circumstances 
which constituted a sufficient reason to 
deter him from speaking they might 
have suggested a similar abstention to 
others, for a week’s postponenent of the 
debate could not have done any irre- 
parable injury to anyone. I do not for 
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who introduced the subject was actuated 
by any improper motive. I know he 
gave the Notice when it could not be 
known that this trial would be now 
proceeding, but it was perfeetly com- 
petent for the noble Lord to have post- 
poned the matter to a future day. I 
would deprecate as earnestly as anyone 
can do the idea that the debate should 
influence anyone concerned in the ad- 
ministration of justice ; but you cannot 
prevent jurors taking an interest in it. 
I understand the defence in the action 
now being tried to be that there is a 
connection between Parnellism or the 
Nationalist Party andcrime. I under- 
stand it was the object of the noble Earl 
who opened the debate to prove the very 
same thing. The noble Marquess said 
the crimes referred to were recent crimes; 
but the noble Earl went back three years, 
and therefore to part of the case that 
is being tried. I do not think there is 
any object in discussing the matter 
further; but it does not appear to me 
to be an unreasonable regret that this 
debate did not take place after instead of 
during the trial. I hope and trust that 
those who are connected with the trial 
will not permit the speeches to influence 
their determination of thecase. People 
cannot dismiss things fromtheir minds, 
and they cannot tell by what their 
minds are influenced ; impressions made 
by speeches may affect their judgment, 
although they may have the best will 
in the world to dismiss such impres- 
sions. At all events, I trust that the 
remarks which have been made by the 
noble Earl beside me may have the 
effect of preventing further discussion. 


House adjourned at a quarter past 
Seven o’clock, to Thursday 

next, a quarter past Ten 

o'clock. 
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BURIALS—PROCEEDINGS IN KIPPAX 
CHURCHYARD. 


Mr. BURT (Morpeth) asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, If his attention has been called 
to complaints of disgraceful proceedings 
in Kippax Churchyard; whether it is 
true, as stated by respectable witnesses, 
that in connection with a recent inter- 
ment the sexton, in digging a grave, 
exposed several coffins, dug through 
some of them, and exhumed the con- 
tents; and, whether he will institute an 
inquiry into the truth of the allegations, 
and if they are proved he will take steps 
to prevent the repetition of such a scene? 

ne SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): Yes, 
Sir; my attention has been called to 
such complaints. I have obtained state- 
ments from the Vicar of the parish, the 
churchwardens, and the sexton, which 
do not bear out the allegations which 
have been made as to the disturbance of 
coffins and the exhumation of their con- 
tents. The sexton admits that he re- 
moved a stillborn child’s coffin, which 
fell into pieces when he touched it. He 
also found other coffins in the sides of 
the grave; but he did not disturb them. 
I have written to the Bishop of the 
diocese, who informs me that a is now 
making inquiryinto the alleged scandals, 
and that he will communicate with me 
further on the matter. 


WAR OFFICE—23nn ROYAL WELSH 
FUSILIERS—DISORDERLY CONDUCT 
AT CASTLEBAR. 

Mr. DEASY (Mayo, W.) asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
serious complaints have been made to 
Major Knox, of the 23rd Royal Welsh 
Fusiliers, with regard to the conduct of 
several men under his command towards 
the townspeople of Castlebar, where the 
regiment is now stationed, and particu- 
larly with regard to their insulting de-. 
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meanour towards respectable females; 
whether he is aware that, in consequence 
of the exposure of their proceedings by 
The Connaught Telegraph, a number of 
soldiers have threatened to wreck the 
office of that paper, and that, in conse- 
quence of this design, the barrack guard 
has been increased in order to prevent 
the men from leaving the barrack at 
night; and, whether he will direct an 
inquiry to be made into the above 
charges ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
I am informed that one case of a soldier 
of the detachment at Castlebar inter- 
fering with a respectable female was 
reported in September or October last. 
No case is known to have occurred since 
then. Several reports have been made 
alleging that windows were broken by 
soldiers; but the offenders have only 
been identified in one instance. They 
are now in civil custody. Steps have 
been taken by the commanding officer 
to prevent any breach of the peace. 

Mr. DEASY asked, whether the right 
hon. Gentleman was aware that on 
Saturday night last the commanding 
officer gave 17 passes to these soldiers, 
and that the soldiers remained out for a 
great part of the night, and created 
several riots in the town? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he was not 
aware of it; but if the hon. Gentleman 
wished for further information about 
what happened on Sunday night he 
should give Notice of a further Question. 
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BOARD OF NATIONAL EDUCATION 
(IRELAND)—DISMISSAL OF MR. CUN- 
NINGHAM, 


Mr. DEASY (Mayo, W.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether he is aware that 
since the dismissal of Mr. Cunningham, 
National school teacher in the Westport 
District, County Mayo, as the supposed 
author of an alleged libel on Mr. Henn, 
R.M., published in The Connaught Tele- 
graph, another man has made a declara- 
tion before a magistrate, to the effect 
that he alone was the author of the 
paragraph complained of, and that Mr. 
Daly, proprietor of the newspaper, has 
also made a statement in writing, ad- 
mitting that he was mistaken in giving 
Cunningham’s name to the Commis- 
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the matter were first instituted; and, 
whether those documents have been sub- 
mitted to the Commissioners, and what 
steps have been taken upon them ? 
Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
Commissioners of National Education 
inform me that copies of the documents 
referred to were received at their office 
on June 23, and were thereupon set 
down for consideration at their next 
meeting, which will be held to-day. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTS COMMITTEE — 
NAVY DOCKYARD EXPENSE AC. 
COUNTS, 1i886-7—AUDIT OF NAVAL 
EXPENDITURE. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether the 
Navy Dockyard Expense Accounts of 
1886-7, together with the Report of the 
Comptroller and Auditor General re- 
garding his audit of them, have been 
referred for consideration to the Public 
Accounts Committee; whether it’is in- 
tended to continue and extend this 
system of an independent audit of the 
Navy Expenditure on stores and labour ; 
whether the opinion of the Public Ac- 
counts Committee has been requested 
upon the new form of Navy Estimates, 
as proposed on page 109 of the Navy 
Estimates, 1888-9; and, whether he has 
any objection to lay upon the Table 
a copy of the correspondence which has 
passed between the Admiralty and the 
Treasury on this subject of the new form 
of Estimates ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): The Navy Dockyard Ex- 
pense Accounts have not, I believe, been 
referred for consideration by the Public 
Accounts Committee. It is intended to 
continue the independent audit of the 
store and expense accounts, and to ex- 
tend it as may be necessary for the public 
interest. The correspondence between 
the Admiralty and the Treasury on the 
new form of Navy Estimates was pre- 
sented last night, and referred with the 
Estimates to the Committee of Public 
Accounts. 


THE DUTCH COLONIES—MILITARY 
SERVICE IN JAVA. 

Mr. J. 0. BOLTON (Stirling) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether a Petition has reached 
the Foreign Office from British subjects, 
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merchants, bankers, and others, resident 
in Java, praying Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to make representations to the Go- 
vernment of the Netherlands, with the 
view of obtaining for the Petitioners re- 
lief from the irksome and repugnant 
compulsory military service under the 
Government of Netherlands India to 
which those British subjects are now 
liable; and, if so, whether Her Majesty’s 
Government have made such representa- 
tions as the case appears to require, and 
with what result ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferovsson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): A Petition has been re- 
ceived; but the complaint is not one 
which Her Majesty’s Government can 
represent, inasmuch as there is no stipu- 
lation in the Treaties between this 
country and the Netherlands exempting 
British subjects from service in the 
Militia in Dutch Colonies when resident 
there. The Petitioners have been in- 
formed that if it can be shown that 
foreigners of any other nationality are 
relieved from that obligation a claim 
will be made for a like exemption 
for British subjects under the provision 
for treatment as the Most Favoured 
Nation. 


SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT— 
SIR JOSEPH WHITWORTH’S 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Str HENRY ROSCOE (Manchester, 
8.) asked Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Whether he is aware that, on 
July 7, 1887, an agreement was entered 
into between the Lord President of the 
Council, as representing the Science and 
Art Department, on the one hand, and 
the Executors of the late Sir Joseph 
Whitworth on the other, by which pay- 
ment of the sum of £100,000 of Three 
per Cent Consols by the Executive to the 
Department was accepted, this being the 
amount, as the Department admitted and 
agreed, sufficient to raise and pay an 
annuity or yearly sum of £3,000 per 
annum, free from all deductions and 
abatements whatsoever, to be used as 
the foundation of the Annual Whitworth 
Scholarships, which amount, up to his 
death, had been paid annually by Sir 
Joseph Whitworth; whether he is aware 
that, since the above date, the capital 
sum has been converted from Three per 
Cent into £2 15s. Consols, under ‘‘ The 
National Debt (Conversion) Act, 1888,” 
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that, in consequence, the Testator’s 
Foundation, which the Department of 
Science and Art expressly undertook to 
keep up, is thereby practically diminished 
by 1-12th (£250 per annum); and, 
whether, if this be so, he will undertake 
that this difference shall be paid to the 
Foundation from public sources, so that 
the original sum of £3,000 per annum, 
agreed upon between the Science and 
Art Department and the Executors, shall 
be made up from year to year? 

Tae OHANOELLOR orrute EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George's, 
Hanover Square): The facts are as 
stated by the hon. Member. An appli- 
eation for the grant from public funds 
of the amount required annually to make 
the Scholarship Fund up to £3,000 has 
been received by the Treasury; but I 
regret that I cannot consent to comply 
with it. If the difference were made up 
in the case of this Endowment, it would 
open the flood-gates to an ocean of 
similar claims on the part of other 
Trusts, educational and otherwise, whose 
income has been diminished by the re- 
duction of interest on the National 
Debt, and such a prospect cannot be 
lightly couteinghetel 


INLAND REVENUE — AUCTIONEERS’ 
LICENCES—SHERIFFS AND BAILIFFS 
(IRELAND). 

Mr. HAYDEN (Leitrim, 8.) asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther Sheriffs or Bailiffs in Ireland ase 
relieved from the payment of the usual 
Licence Duty, although acting in the 
capacity of auctioneers; and, if so, on 
what authority this is done; and, whe- 
ther, if regular auctioneers do not charge 
fees to purchasers, they also will be re- 
lieved from the annual payment ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tus EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): An Under Sheriff or 
his Bailiff has authority, under the Civil 
Bill Courts Procedure Amendment Act 
(Ireland), 1864, to sell goods taken in 
execution by him or by the Sheriff, or 
any Bailiff, without the assistance of a 
licensed auctioneer; and this authority 
was extended by the Civil Bill Courts 
Procedure Amendment Act (Ireland), 
1871, to any person employed under that 
Act as a Bailiff in any civil bill decree. 
In consequence of representations made 
to us in 1886 as to the difficulty of ob- 
taining the services of licensed auc- 
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tioneers at sales of seized under 
writs of execution from the Superior 
Courts, it was decided by the Board of 
Inland Revenue not to take proceedings 
for the recovery of penalties in cases 
where a Sheriff, or Sub-Sheriff, or his 
officer is compelled, by virtue of his 
office, to sell by auction without charging 
any auction fees. This concession, which 
was made on the application of the 
Crown and Treasury Solicitor for Ire- 
land, on behalf of the Irish Government, 
was granted to meet exceptional circum- 
stanees. Persons who carry on the busi- 
ness of regular auctioneers can only do 
so under a proper licence. 
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ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—DIS- 
MISSAL OF CONSTABLE GAHAN. 


Mr. REYNOLDS (Tyrone, E.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If the Inspector 
General of Royal Irish Constabulary has 
dismissed Constable Gahan, stationed 
at Cookstown, County Tyrone; and, if 
so, on what grounds; and, whether, 
during Constable Gahan’s seven years’ 
service, he has been punished for any 
offence or any charge, even of the most 
trivial description, preferred against 
him ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrovr) (Manchester, E.): This 
man was discharged on the ground that 
his retention in the force would no 
longer be of advantage to the Public 
Service. According to the records of 
the Department, he had no unfavourable 
marks against his name. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—THE RETURNS. 


Mr. MAHONY (Meath, N.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether he will ex- 
plain why the last Return of Evictions 
in Ireland, which has been drawn in a 
new form, omits all evictions in which 
the persons are re-admitted as care- 
takers on the day of eviction; whether, 
in 1887, 11,648 persons were thus tem- 
porarily re-admitted ; why the new form 
of Return, though giving the evictions 
of caretakers created under Section 7 of 
the Act of 1887, omits caretakers such 
as the 11,648 persons temporarily re- 
admitted to their houses in 1887; and, 
whether he will alter the form of Return, 
so as to give, as heretofore, the total 
number of tenants evicted, including 
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those temporarily re-admitted as care- 
takers, and will add to the Return a 
column showing the number of care- 
takers other than those created under 
Section 7 of the Act of 1887 who may be 
evicted ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The Re- 
turn in Table 2 gives the information 
to which the hon. Member refers as re- 
gards tenants converted into caretakers, 
whether under the old law or the new 
law, and also as regards sub-tenants re- 
admitted as caretakers under the old 
law. It does not give it as regards sub- 
tenants affected by the proceedings 
under the new law, because that infor- 
mation is not obtainable with any accu- 
racy, and this is explained in a foot-note 
to the Return. It may be noted that 
since the Land Act of 1887 came into 
operation the number of tenants con- 
verted into caretakers otherwise than 
under Section 7 of that Act must be very 
small; asthe procedure for determining 
the tenancy under that section super- 
sedes, in the majority of cases, that 
which required a temporary expulsion 
of the tenant from his holding. The 
object of the Return is to give as accu- 
rately as possible the main facts which are 
of public interest—namely, the number 
of tenants whose tenancy is determined, 
and the number of tenants turned out of 
their holdings by such form of procedure 
as actually severs their connection with 
the holding, either temporarily or per- 
manently. Neither of these facts was 
shown in a clear form in the old Return. 
Possibly this circumstance alone might 
not have justified an alteration in the 
established form; but this alteration 
was rendered absolutely necessary by 
the change in the law introduced by the 
Act of last Session. 

Mr. MAHONY called the right hon. 
Gentleman’s attention to the last part 
of his Question, with reference to the 
total number of tenants evicted. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the hon. 
Gentleman could find that out by adding 
up two of the columns on page 1 of the 
Return. There could be no objection 
to giving another column in the Return, 
with this addition effected. 

Mr. MAHONY said, there appeared 
to be some misunderstanding in the Re- 
turn. He wanted the right hon. Gen- 
tleman to include in the number of cases 
of eviction the tenants who were evicted 
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and re-admitted on the day of eviction 
as simple caretakers. He also asked, 
what was the exact meaning of the ex- 
pression ‘‘determined”’ used in reference 
to tenancies ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR replied that 
the fourth page of the Return gave the 
hon. Gentleman exactly the information 
he desired. Itgavethe number of tenants 
who were under the old law turned out 
and re-admitted on the second day. 

Mr. MAHONY asked, whether the 
expression that a tenancy was “ deter- 
mined ” meant that a decree of the Court 
had been given, or that power of eviction 
had been obtained? There seemed to be 
considerable misunderstanding on the 
matter. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he had 
consulted with his hon. and learned 
Friend the Solicitor General for Ireland, 
so as to have expressions used in the 
Return which would have no ambiguity. 


THE METROPOLITAN POLICE—DOUBLE 
PATROLS. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S8.W.) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, What is the 
reason for the recent substitution of 
double patrols of police for single patrols 
in the streets of the Metropolis ; to what 
extent the system of double patrols now 
prevails (1) by day, and (2) by night; 
and, who is responsible for the change ? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matrnews) (Birmingham, E.): I am 
informed by the Commissioner of Police 
that no system of double patrol prevails 
in the Metropolis by day or by night. 
There are occasions when men patrol in 
couples on beats that are considered 
dangerous ; and young constables patrol 
in company with old constables for a 
short time after joining. There has been 
no change made recently in the system, 
except that double patrols in some por- 
tions of the exterior have been abolished. 


ARMY — PRELIMINARY EXAMINA- 
TIONS—ERRORS IN EXAMINATION 
PAPERS. 

Srr HENRY TYLER (Great Yar- 
mouth) asked the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, Whether his attention has been 
drawn to further mistakes in the ques- 
tions asked of candidates for military 
examinations; and, if he will give the 
names of the Examiners by whom those 
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mistakes were committed in the printed 
papers issued by them, so much to the 
disadvantage of the candidates ? 

Tae SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): The Civil Service Commis- 
sioners accept the whole responsibility 
for the mistakes which have occurred, 
and I am unable to give the names of 
the Examiners. I understand that the 
Commissioners will make arrangements 
to give a new paper in algebra to all the 
candidates for Sandhurst. 


STREET TRAFFIC (METROPOLIs) — 
CART AND VAN ACCIDENTS. 

Mr. HULSE (Salisbury) asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether his attention has been 
called to the increasing number of acci- 
dents in the streets of the Metropolis, 
caused by the drivers of covered carts 
and vans whilst sitting within or at the 
rear of these conveyances; and, if he 
will issue an instruction to the Metro- 
politan Police for the purpose of caution- 
ing the owners and drivers of such con- 
veyances that the driver must be seated 
at the front of such vehicle, or that the 
cart or van should be furnished with a 
window or aperture, for the driver’s 
convenience and observation, on either 
side, thereby insuring the public safety, 
or, at least, minimising the risks to 
which the public are now liable ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
made inquiries as to the number of ac- 
cidents in the streets known to the police, 
and it does not appear that they are in- 
creasing ; on the contrary, they were 33 
in 1887, as against 43 in 1886, and 67 
in 1885. The police have no power to 
enforce any Regulation obliging the 
drivers of vans to be seated in any parti- 
cular attitude, or to furnish their vans 
with side windows or apertures. Any 
instructions I could issue would, there- 
fore, be inoperative. 


METROPOLIS—NEW BUILDINGS— 
QUEEN ANNE'S MANSIONS; 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central) asked the First Commissioner 
of Works, Whether his attention has 
been drawn to a proposed gigantic 
addition to the already enormous and 
unsightly structure overlooking St. 
James’s Park, and known as Queen 
Anne’s Mansions; and, whether he can, 
in the interests of the health, safety, 
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bourhood, interfere to prevent the addi- 
tion to this huge building of another 
mass, or cliff, about 600 feet in total 
length, and about 150 feet in total 
height, thus more than trebling its pre- 
sent size ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
Piunxet) (Dublin University): My at- 
tention has not been officially called to 
the proposed additions to Queen Anne’s 
Mansions referred to by the right hon. 
Gentleman; but, since the Question was 
put on the Paper, I have ascertained 
that, with a view to preventing the 
Guards’ Chapel at Wellington Barracks 
from being injuriously affected by the 
new building, the War Office applied 
about a week ago to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. But what course that 
Body may adopt I cannot undertake to 
say. I am myself making inquiries in 
order to ascertain whether I have any 
means of interfering in the interests of 
St. James’s Park, to which I think such 
a structure as is described in the Ques- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman would 
be a great disfigurement ; otherwise I 
have no authority in the matter. 

Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) 
asked, what jurisdiction the Metropolitan 
Board of Works had in the matter? 

Mr. PLUNKET said, he had not 
stated that the Board had any juris- 
diction. He said that he did not know 
what course they would take. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE—THE A DIVI- 
SION—PROMOTION. 


Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, What 
proportion the sergeants of the A Divi- 
sion have had of the numerous promo- 
tions which have lately taken place; 
whether sergeants of other Divisions 
have been promoted with less service 
than those of the A Division, who have 
been debarred higher rank ; and, if so, 
can he state why; whether, by this 
treatment, seven sergeants at least have 
sustained an injury which is calculated 
to have very serious results to their 
future prospects; if he can explain the 
reason of this treatment of the sergeants 
of the A Division, knowing, as they do, 
that at least 12 of their number, with 
from 10 to 12 years’ service, can pass 
the required examination; and, whe- 
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ther he will take steps with a view of 
| aie the grievance complained 
o 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Sirmingham, E.): I am 
informed by the Chief Commissioner 
that the A Division has had the same 
proportion of promotions available as 
the other Divisions ; if fewer men have 
been promoted it is because the Super- 
intendent, whose duty it is to recom- 
mend for napus did not consider 
them fit. There are about 30 sergeants 
in the A Division, of whom seven have 
been promoted to be Inspectors during 
the last eight months. The Chief Com- 
missioner has no means of knowing who 
are the seven sergeants referred to by 
the hon. Member as having sustained 
an injury which is calculated injuriously 
to affect their future prospects; but he 
informs me that there is not a single 
case of a sergeant of more than 10 years’ 
service who is fit for promotion and able 
to pass the examination who has not 
been promoted. It is not a part of my 
duty to decide what men, or what num- 
ber of men, in each Division shall be 
promoted, This is a matter entirely for 
the discretion of the Chief Commis- 
sioner. 


ARMY (INDIA) — BENGAL STAFF 
CORPS—CAPTAIN J. B. CHATTERTON. 


Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.) asked the Under Secre- 
tary of State for India, If he will be 
pleased to inform the House how many 
operations, of what nature, on what 
dates, and by what surgeons performed, 
has Captain Chatterton been compelled 
to suffer since his forcible removal from 
hospital treatment on or about April 28, 
1869, owing to the delay in carrying 
into effect the orders of a Medical Board 
assembled on September 5, 1868, and 
whether he is aware that, in conse- 
quence, that officer is now hopelessly 
maimed for life; what was the exact 
wording of the recorded opinion of the 
Court of Inquiry, held at Fort William, 
under the presidency of the late Oolonel 
Roger Palmer, 60th Rifles, in Sep- 
tember, 1868; and will he explain how, 
after such opinion, and the evidence in 
writing of Surgeon Majors and Sur- 

eons Condon, Perkett, Lowdell, Walsh, 
aillie, and Lee, the charge or Report of 
January 5, 1869, saying— 
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“Lieutenant J. B, Chatterton has reported 
himeelf unfit for duty whilst ‘medical opinion ’ 
is against him,” 
was ever promulgated without any evi- 
dence in support ; and whether this Re- 
port was revoked by the treatment of 
this officer at the hospital, Fort William, 
by Presidency Surgeons Brougham and 
Baillie, and Garrison Surgeon Powell, 
in accordance with the orders of the said 
Medical Board under the orders of the 
Commander-in-Chief and the Generals 
of Division in March and April, 1869 ; 
how many operations had this officer 
undergone, and of what nature, previous 
to his return to India in August, 1867, 
and why were ‘secret orders” con- 
veyed first to the Medical Board at 
Nynee Tal on September 5, 1868, and 
subsequently, on the refusal to accept 
them, to Deputy Inspector General 
Saunders at Calcutta, September 20, 
1868—namely, ‘‘ Not to pass Lieutenant 
Chatterton unless absolutely indispen- 
sable,” and by whom, and through 
whom, were these ‘secret orders ’”’ 
issued; will he inform the House, in 
view of the provisions of 21 & 22 Viet. 
ec. 106, s. 56, by what authority, as 
sworn in the affidavits dated November 
22, 1882, and June 3, 1887, an Order 
was issued by the then Secretary of 
State to remove this officer summarily 
from the Army without trial; whether 
any representation was made to Her 
Majesty the Queen, or whether the then 
Secretary of State used such power of 
himself, in issuing the Order of March 
11, 1869, to take effect on and after its 
arrival in India, which was executed at 
the hospital, Fort William, on April 28, 
1869; whether the Secretary of State 
in Council is now prepared to rescind 
such Order, and to compensate Captain 
Chatterton for the physical injuries and 
injuries to his professional reputation ; 
and, whether this officer is entitled to 
the pension of his rank for permanent 
injuries equivalent to the loss of a 
limb ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
For a general answer to these Questions 
I will refer the hon. Member to two full 
statements by the Secretary of State for 
India in the House of Commons in 1881 
and 1882, and to a statement by the 
Under Secretary of State for India in 
1882 (Hansard, vol. 261, page 800; 
vol. 267, page 886; and vol. 270, page 
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1395). The brief categorical answers to 
the hon. Member’s Questions are — |. 
Captain Chatterton was not forcibly 
removed from hospital; and there is no 
information as to the subsequent opera- 
tions which he underwent, except his 
own statements. 2. The exact words of 
the Court of Inquiry were— 

‘‘The Court of Inquiry, having attentively 
considered the evidence produced for their in- 
formation, are of opinion that Lieutenant 
B. J. Chatterton, Bengal Staff Corps, was fit 
for duty on the 2lst of September, 1868; that 
he disobeyed the orders of the Brigadier General 
commanding at Fort William in not mounting 
guard on that day; and although he took steps 
to provide a substitute, he neglected to ascertain 
that his exchange of duty had been sanctioned. 
It is also the opinion of the Court, from the 
evidence given by Captains Birch andAnderson, 
that Lieutenant Chatterton had no intention of 
mounting guard on the day in question.” 


The finding was based on the evidence 
of the responsible medical officers. I do 
not know the number of the operations 
undergone by this officer previous to his 
return to India in August, 1867. No 
secret orders of any kind were issued 
with respect to Captain Chatterton. The 
Order for his removal was issued by the 
authority of the Secretary of State in 
due course on the recommendation of 
the Government of India, and was noti- 
fied in due form in General Orders. 
The Secretary of State in Council is not 
now prepared to rescind such Order, 
and to compensate Captain Chatterton 
for the physical injuries and injuries to 
his professional reputation. This officer 
is not entitled to the pension of his rank 
for permament injuries equivalent to the 
loss of a limb. 
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EGYPT—MUKHTAR PASHA, 


Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have anyinformation with regard to 
the probable duration of Mukhtar Pasha’s 
stay in Egypt; and, whether, consider- 
ing that the influence which Mukhtar 
Pasha exercises in Egypt is unfavourable 
to the tranquillity of that country, and 
considering also that all prospect of at- 
taining by Mukhtar Pasha’s presence 
the objects for which he was brought to 
Egypt in 1885, in conjunction with Sir 
Henry Drummond Wolff, has long since 
vanished, Her Majesty’s Government 
will Pern to accelerate his depar- 
ture ; 
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Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferausson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): We have no information 
as to the probable duration of Mukhtar 
Pasha’s stay in Egypt. Nor has any- 
thing hitherto occurred in consequence of 
it that has rendered necessary any action 
on the part of Her Majesty’s hon 
ment. 


JUDICIAL OATHS — PRESBYTERIAN 
WITNESSES (IRELAND). 


Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, with 
reference to the question usually put to 
Presbyterian witnesses who swear with 
uplifted hand in Ireland, Whether, con- 
sidering the offence which such a ques- 
tion invariably gives to Presbyterian 
witnesses, and the undecided state of 
the law on the subject, he will introduce 
a provision to amend the law into the 
Oaths Bill, which is the first Order of 
the Day for Wednesday the 4th instant ? 
In connection with the Question, might 
he ask the hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) whether he 
would accept such an Amendment as 
that proposed ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): I shall confer with the Eng- 
lish Law Officers on the subject of the 
hon. and learned Member’s Question, 
and I shall communicate the result to 
him. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
So far as I am concerned I shall be glad 
to accept any Amendment to relieve 
anyone. 


FISHERY BOARD (SCOTLAND)—TRAWL- 
ING IN THE FIRTH OF CLYDE. 


Mr. MARJORIBANKS (Berwick- 
shire) asked the Lord Advocate, Whether, 
or. or about May 22 last, a bye-law was 
framed by a Committee of the Scottish 
Fishery Board and forwarded to the 
Secretary for Scotland, having for its 
object the prohibition of trawling in the 
Firth of Clyde ; and, whether it is in- 
tended to give effect to this proposed 
bye-law ; and, if not, why not 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): The bye-law re- 
ferred to by the right hon. Member is 
before the Secretary for Scotland, and 
is still under consideration, various ob- 
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jections having been made to its being 
confirmed. 


POST OFFICE—RURAL LETTER CAR- 
RIERS—SUMMER UNIFORMS. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
asked the Postmaster General, Whether 
the whole of the letter carriers in the 
Provinces have been supplied with sum- 
mer uniform; and, if not, what is the 
cause of the delay ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): The 
whole of the town postmen in the Pro- 
vinces have been supplied with their 
summer uniform, and the issue to the 
rural postmen will be completed by the 
end of next week. There has been no 
avoidable delay in the matter. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—DEBTORS AOT, 
1869—SECTION 4—COMMITTALS FOR 
CONTEMPT. 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether the 
following persons mentioned in ‘ Re- 
turn 203, Home Office, June 1888 "— 
namely, Henry Culforth, Henry Wilson, 
and George 8. Tinkler, were imprisoned 
for contempt under the provisions of 
Section 4 of ‘‘ The Debtors Act, 1869; ” 
and, can he explain, inasmuch as by 
that Act and section imprisonment is 
limited to one year in the foregoing 
Return, why the word “ indefinitely ”’ is 
placed opposite the names of the persons 
above-mentioned ? 

Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
persons named appear by the Return 
to have been committed under the 
Debtors Act, 1869, for default in pay- 
ment of money. Such commitments are 
usually indefinite, and not for a specific 
term; but the Act limits the duration 
of the imprisonment under them to one 
year. The cases referred to are all 
within the present year. 


PARIS EXHIBITION, 1889—EXAMINA- 
TION OF PASSENGERS’ LUGGAGE. 


Mr. A. E. GATHORNE-HARDY 
(Sussex, East Grinstead) (for Sir Ep- 
warp Watkin) (Hythe) asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether, pend- 
ing the duration of the Great Exhibition 
in Paris in 1889, he is prepared to 
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recommend that (while reserving the 
right to examine in cases of suspicion) 
the examination by the Custom House 
officials of the baggage of passengers 
returning from Paris to England be 
suspended ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smrrn) (Strand, Westminster) : It would, 
I think, be premature to come to any 
decision now with regard to Depart- 
mental arrangements to be made in 
1889; but it would not be desirable, 
from Revenue and other points of view, 
to suspend altogether the Customs ex- 
amination of the baggage of passengers 
returning from Paris to England after 
the Great Exhibition; but the hon. 
Gentleman may be assured that no in- 
convenience ¥ Il be inflicted upon pas- 
sengers which 1s not absolutely necessary 
in the public interest. 


HOSPITALS—ST. KATHERINE’S HOS- 
PITAL, REGENT’S PARK. 


Mr. NORRIS (Tower Hamlets, Lime- 
house) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, If he can give any informa- 
tion as to the appointment of a Com- 
mittee for the purpose of organizing a 
scheme for establishing a system of 
nursing the sick poor in connection with 
St. Katherine’s Hospital, Regent’s Park, 
and formerly situate near the Tower; 
if he can state what are the instructions 
given for the guidance of that Com- 
mittee, and if the distinctive features in 
the constitution of that Ancient Foun- 
dation—ecclesiastical, educational, and 
eleemosynary—will be taken into due 
consideration, especially with reference 
to the requirements of East London, 
from whence the Hospital was removed ; 
and, if he can also state the amount of 
the present income of the Hospital, and 
if the recommendation of the Royal 
Commission, in their Report of July, 
1871— 


“ That, in any scheme relating to the Hos- 
pital, due attention may be paid to the spiritual 
and educational necessities of the parishes ad- 
jacent to the old precincts of the Hospital,” 
has ever been acted upon ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Suir) (Strand, Westminster): I have 
no information as to the appointment of 
a Committee for establishing a system 
of nursing the sick poor in connection 
with St. Katherine’s Hospital, nor am I 


able to state what instructions have been 
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iven to the above Committee; the 
Frospital in question is not under the 
control of the Government, and no 
Official Returns are available, therefore, 
as to its present income or proceedings. 

Mr. NORRIS asked whom he was to 
apply to? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he should 
suppose the proper course would be to 
apply to the Hospital Authorities. It 
was a Charitable Institution. 


In reply to Mr. Lawson (St. Pancras, 
Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he was not 


aware whether the Charity Commis- 
sioners could furnish the information. 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION — 
TRANSFER FROM WIMBLEDON COM- 
MON—NEW SITES. 

Mr. COGHILL (Newcastle-under- 
Lyme) asked the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Whether, in view of the removal 
of the rifle range from Wimbledon 
Common, the Government have con- 
sidered the advisability of transferring 
it to Cannock Chase; whether they 
have had their attention called to the 
central situation of Cannock Chase, its 
excellent railway accommodation, its 
general suitability for all the purposes 
of a range, and the great convenience it 
would be to all the Volunteers of the 
Midland Counties, and of the North of 
England and Scotland; and, whether 
they are prepared to make the experi- 
ment of having a range formed on 
Cannock Chase for 12 months? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Srannopre) (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle): Perhaps the hon. Member 
will allow me to answer the Question. 
The matter is one for the consideration 
of the National Rifle Association. No 
application has been received from that 
Body with reference to Cannock Chase. 


IRELAND—CITY CHARTER FOR BEL- 
FAST—THE LORD MAYOR OF DUB- 
LIN, 

THe LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther the question of granting the Char- 
ter of a City to Belfast, which he under- 
took to consider more than a year ago, 
has been determined yet ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Surrn) (Strand, Westminster): The 
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question of granting the Charter of a 
City to Belfast has been carefully con- 
sidered, and I hope that a decision on 
the subject will be shortly arrived at. 

Mr. SEXTON: I will ask another 
Question on this subject this day 
week. 
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NATIONAL DEBT (CONVERSION) AOT 
—CONVERSION OF CONSOLS—ERROR 
IN NOTICE. 


Tae SECRETARY ro true TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
he regretted that an error had occurred 
in the Notice to pay off Consols under 
the Conversion Scheme by the omission 
of the Reduced Threes. The printers 
very rarely made mistakes; and he was 
sorry that an error had been made in a 
matter of such importance. The Notice 
had been corrected to-day. 


THE BANN, BARROW, AND SHANNON 
DRAINAGE BILLS, 


Mr. MURPHY (Dublin, St. Patrick’s) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, When the 
Drainage Bills introduced last night 
would be circulated ; and, also, when 
the right hon. Gentleman would place 
copies of the plans and sections of the 
proposed works on the Table of the 
House ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.), in reply, 
said, he was afraid he could not answer 
the second part of the Question. Cer- 
tainly he should not do so without con- 
sultation. With regard to the printing 
of the Bills, he hoped the House would 
have copies in their possession ina day 
or two. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirx) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, it would be necessary 
to take the Civil Service Estimates in 
Committee of Supply on Thursday, and 
Supply would be put down as substan- 
tially the first Order on that Day. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked, whether the First Lord 
would go on with Supply on Friday if 
he did not make sufficient progress on 
Thursday ? 


[No reply. } 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
———9— 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL.—[Buz 182.) 
(Mr. Ritchie, Mr. William Henry Smith, Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Secretary 
Matthews, Mr. Long.) 


COMMITTEE. ;[ Progress 29th June. ] 
[TWELFTH NIGHT. } 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


PART I. 
County Covuncizs. 
Powers of County Council. 


Clause 17 (Power of county council 
to make bye-laws). 


Mr. SEALE-HAYNE (Devon, Ash- 
burton), in moving, in page 13, line 25, 
after the word ‘‘ county,” to insert the 
words ‘‘ and a district,” the object being 
to empower District Councils as well as 
County Councils to make bye-laws in 
the same way as boroughs under Sec- 
tion 23 of the Municipal Corporations 
Act and Section 107 of the Public Health 
Act, said, that unless some such words 
as were proposed in the Amendment 
were inserted, the District Councils 
would have no power to make bye-laws. 
Surely it would be thought advisable 
that the District Councils should have 
some power of making bye-laws in sani- 
tary matters, for instance; but they 
would not have the power as the clause 


now stood. 


Amendment proposed, in page 13, 
line 25, after the word ‘‘ county,” to in- 
sert the words ‘‘and a district.”—( Mr. 
Seale-Hayne.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Toe PRESIDENT or trae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Ritcute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, the 
object of the clause was to empower the 
County Councils to make bye-laws. The 
Committee would probably be aware 
that, as far as the boroughs were con- 
cerned, they had the power of making 
bye-laws under the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act ; and without some such eons 
as this were inserted, the County Coun- 
cils would not possess a similar power. 


( Twelfth Night.] 
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He did not think, however, that it was 
desirable to extend the power of the 
District Councils. 

Mr. SEALE-HAYNE asked if the 
right hon. Gentleman did not propose to 
give the District Councils the power of 
making bye-laws at all? 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he proposed to 
accept the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hanley (Mr. Woodall) to pro- 
vide that bye-laws made under the 
powers of this section should not have 
any force or effect within any borough. 
The consequence would be that the 
boroughs would be left to make their 
own bye-laws, as they did now. At pre- 
sent, none of the Suburban authorities, 
had the power of making bye-laws, and 
it was not proposed to make that power 
except in the case of boroughs. 

Mr. SEALE-HAYNE said, there were 
Local Boards and other authorities 
who were able to make bye-laws, whose 
powers were transferred to the District 
Councils ; but it was only proposed to 
empower the County Councils to make 
bye-laws. As the powers of these 
authorities were to be transferred under 
the Bill, it was only right and proper 
that the District Councils, to whom they 
were transferred, should have similar 
powers of making bye-laws. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, the powers of 
boroughs to make bye-laws were powers 
of a very extensive character, creating 
offences which, in many cases, were 
severely punishable. Those powers were 
not at present possessed by the Local 
Boards. 

Mr. SEALE-HAYNE said, the Sani- 
tary Authorities had the powerof making 
bye-laws. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that was not the 
ease, unless the Sanitary Authority re- 
presented a borough. 

Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich) said, he thought it would be better 
to allow the consideration of this matter 
to stand over until another year. The 
power given in the clause to the County 
Council to make bye-laws in the same 
way as the Town Councils of boroughs 
did not exactly meet the case. The 
Council of a borough was the only 
legislative authority in a borough dis- 
trict, but in the county there were other 
legislative authorities. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that the Sanitary Autho- 
rity in an urban district had no power 
to make bye-laws ; but his hon. Friend 


Mr. Ritchie 
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(Mr. Seale-Hayne) had pointed out 
that those authorities did make bye- 
laws; and to give to two authorities con- 
current power to make bye-laws was 
not at all analogous to the constitution 
that now existed in the boroughs. It 
was very difficult at present for any hon. 
Member to make up his mind as to how 
far the Rural and Urban Authorities 
ought to have this power, and to what 
points the power to be given to the 
County Councils was directed. He 
doubted whether the draftsman of the 
Bill had a clear idea in his head when 
he drew up the clause. He trusted that 
the right hon. Gentleman would not ac- 
cept any of the Amendments which ap- 
peared on the Paper in reference to this 
clause, or, indeed, press the clause at all. 
If he would run his eye down those 
Amendments, he would see the diffi- 
culty in which the Government were 
placed. One Amendment which he un- 
derstood the Government proposed to 
accept provided that bye-laws made 
under the powers of this section should 
not be of any force or effect within any 
borough. He wished to know if the 
bye-laws of the County Council were to 
override those of the Urban Authori- 
ties, or whether those of the Urban 
Authorities were to override those of 
the County Councils? 

Mr. RITCHIE said, the object of the 
clause was to give power to the County 
Council to make bye-laws for the good 
government of the country ; and to carry 
out that object the Government had 
adopted the provisions of the Munici- 
oe Corporations Act, which gave the 

oroughs the power of making bye-laws 
within their own area. It was con- 
sidered desirable that the counties 
should have similar powers within their 
own area to those possessed by the 
boroughs; but no other locality, except 
the boroughs, had this power under the 
Municipal Corporations Act. It was 
simply proposed now to extend the 
power to a)l parts of the county, except 
the boroughs. He trusted that the 
hon. Member would see the advantage 
of the Amendment. 

Mr. BRUNNER said, he was sorry 
to say that he did not see it atall. It 
seemed to him that the Government 
would be creating a considerable amount 
of confusion if they gave to two au- 
thorities within the same area concur- 
rent powers to make bye-laws. Surely, 
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the state of things in the counties was 
not so bad that the matter could not 
possibly stand over. If they waited 
until another year they would know very 
much more about it, and they would 
know whether it was desirable to re- 
strict the County Councils, or to give 
them the power of making bye-laws 
that would override and supersede bye- 
laws now existing. He hoped that 
later on the right hon. Gentleman might 
be induced to extend the powers of the 
District Councils of making bye-laws, 
rather than to override those which al- 
ready existed, by giving increased power 
to the County Councils. It was only in 
the interests of good government that 
he made those remarks; but he hoped 
that the Committee would not be per- 
suaded by the arguments of the right 
hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. STANSFELD (Halifax) said, he 
quite understood the view of the right 
hon. Gentleman in regard to the 
boroughs, and he understood him to 
accept the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Hanley; but he 
did not know how far that might clash 
with the arrangements of the District 
Councils. He asked if it were not pos- 
sible to insert words in the clause to 
prevent any difficulty ? 

Mr. RITCHIE said, the bye-laws 
made under the section would havo to 
be approved by the Local Government 
Board, and he thought that would be a 
sufficient protection in reference to the 

oint alluded to by the right hon. Mem- 
o for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld). The 
right hon. Gentleman would see that it 
was essential the County Councils should 
have the power of making bye-laws, 
and it was not likely that they would 
make bye-laws which would in any way 
clash with the duties of the District 
Councils. Looking at the fact that 
many of the bye-laws of a limited cha- 
racter were made by others than Town 
Councils, and were operative within a 
very small area, it was rather difficult 
to prevent the possibility of clashing if 
they gave the County Councils the 
power of making bye-laws at all. 

Mr.SEALE-HAYNEsaid, hethought 
the District Authorities were the proper 
authorities to make bye-laws in the 
counties. In many of those districts 
there were large and varied interests. 
For instance, in his own county, ye 
places like Torquay, Teignmouth, an 
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Dawlish, would require different bye- 
laws from a epee. Okehampton, 
and other purely agricultural places, 
that had no pleasure population. He 
would, however, introduce another 
Amendment when they came to the Dis- 
trict Clauses, and with the permission 
of the Committee he would withdraw 
the present Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


CommanpErR BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness), in moving an Amendment 
which stood in the name of the hon. 
Member for the Nuneaton Division of 
Warwickshire (Mr. Dugdale) the ob- 
ject of which was to provide that the 
County Councils should have the power 
of making bye-laws, not only in relation 
to the county, but to any specified part or 
parts thereof, asked whether the President 
of the Local Government Board would 
accept the Amendment, which he thought 
would be a very convenient one? 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he was inclined 
to think that the County Councils ought 
to have power to make bye-laws within 
a specified portion of a district, and if 
his hon. Friend was prepared to move 
the Amendment he had no objection to 
accept it. 


Amendment proposed, in page 13, 
line 26, after the word ‘‘county,”’ to in- 
sert the words ‘‘or to any specified part 
or parts thereof.” —( Commander Bethell.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. STANSFELD said, that before 
the Amendment was agreed to, he had 
another question to put to the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Ritchie). He had 
been somewhat startled by the statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman that the 
Local Government Board’s approval 
would be required forthe bye-iaws before 
they could become effective. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he ought to have 
said the bye-laws framed under the pro- 
visions of the Public Health Act. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, the bye-laws 
framed by the County Councils would be 
practically bye-laws of that description, 
and, therefore, would require the ap- 
proval of the Local Gevernment Board. 

Mr. RITCHIE sai, that bye-laws 
made under the Municipal Corporations 
Act would not require the confirmation 
of the Local Government Board, but of 


the Secretary of State. 
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Mr. BRUNNER asked, whether the 
right hon. Gentleman would put in 
words to make it clear that the bye-laws 
would be subject to the confirmation 
of the Government Departments ? 

Mr. RITCHIE said, there were two 
matters in regard to which bye-laws 
might be made ; one of which would re- 
quire the confirmation of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, and the other of the 
Secretary of State. Considering, how- 
ever, that two Acts of Parliament al- 
ready remained in existence, it was 
quite unnecessary to enact further 

wers. 


Mr. BRUNNER asked, if he was to 
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defect in the clause as it stood, and its 
object was to empower the County 
Councils to make bye-laws for the regu- 
lation of street and road traffic, and for 
compelling the owners of land at the 
side of streets and roads to maintain 
their fences. The want of such power 
as this had given rise to more litigation 
than almost anything else. There was 
no direct power of compelling an owner 
to keep his fences in order, and he 
thought the County Councils might be 
properly intrusted with the duty of 
making bye-laws, subject to the control 
of the Local Government Board, for com- 
pelling owners to keep their fences in 





take it that the right hon. Gentleman repair. He trusted that in the interests 
assured the Committee that in both ofthe | of the country districts the right hon. 
cases mentioned the bye-laws would be Gentleman would accept the Amend- 





subjected to the approval of the Govern- 
ment Departments so as to prevent 


clashing ? 
Mr. RITCHIE said, that was his 
belief. 


Mr. BRUNNER asked, whether the 
right hon. Gentleman would make it 
certain that that should be so ? 

Mr. RITCHIE replied in the affirma- 
tive. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked, if it was not desirable 
that the County Councils, if they pre- 
ferred, should go to the Secretary of 
State alone, or to the Local Government 
Board alone? He did not see the ob- 
ject of distributing the power of con- 
firmation between two Departments ? 

Mr. RITOHIE said, that without 
committing himself positively to any 
declaration he thought the distinction 
was this—that under the Municipal Oor- 
porations Act bye-laws might be framed 
creating offences with severe conse- 
quences; whereas, under the Public 
Health Act, that was not the case. The 
bye-laws framed underthe Public Health 
Act were simply bye-laws for the bene- 
fit of the health of the inhabitants in the 
locality. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. SEALE-HAYNE, in moving an 
Amendment in line 28, after ‘‘ 1882,” to 
insert— 

“ And also for the purpose of regulating the 
traffic in streets and roads, and of compelling 
owners of land at the side thereof to maintain 
their fences,” 


said, the Amendment would remedy a 


| ment. 

| Tue CHAIRMAN pointed out that 

the words proposed to be inserted would 

come in better at the end of the clause. 
Mr. SEALE-HAYNE said, he had no 

objection, if they were accepted, to move 

their insertion at the end of the clause. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 13, line 28, after ‘* 1882,’’ to insert 
the words “ and also for the purpose of regulat- 
ing the traffic in streets and roads, and of com- 

pelling owners of land at the side thereof to 
| maintain their fences.” —~(Mr. Seale- Haynz.) 

Question proposed, ‘“‘ That those words 
| be there inserted.” 
| Mr. RITCHIE said, the Amendment 
| would give a very wide and extensive 
power of making bye-laws, and the Go- 
vernment could not possibly accept it, 
seeing that it dealt with matters treated 
of in several Acts of Parliament, how- 
ever desirable it was that the law should 
be altered. In respect of the matters men- 
tioned in the Amendment the question 
ought not to be dealt with in an inciden- 
tal way in a provision giving a general 
power to make bye-laws for the 
good government of the country. It 
was not, therefore, possible that the Go- 
vernment could accept the Amendment. 

Mr. CONYBEARE said, he wanted 
to know what power was possessed by 
the Quarter Sessions to regulate the 
maintenance of roads? For example, 
could the Quarter Sessions provide a 
pasturage for cattle on the sides of the 
roads? In some localities he believed 
that considerable difficulty had been 
raised upon that question. He under- 
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stood that the Quarter Sessions had the 
power of prohibiting such pasturing, and 
if that was so it would come under the 
Amendment moved by his hon. Friend. 
He thought it was very desirable that 
the counties should have the power of 
regulating these matters. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.) said, he thought that 
was a question which could be more 
properly raised when they came to the 
powers of the District Council. He 
apprehended that there were sufficient 
powers with regard to the maintenance 
of fences at present in existence. If it 
were desirable to give further powers, 
they must be entrusted to the District 
Councils. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL (Wigan) said, 
he thought the Committee should be 
slow in conferring powers upon the 
County Councils which might be exer- 
cised in a way which was inimical to 
public liberty. He did not see why they 
should give powers all over the country 
in the rural districts which they would 
not be inclined to give in the towns. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. WOODALL (Hanley), in moving 
at the end of the Clause to add— 


‘* Provided that bye-laws made under the 
powers of this section shall not be of any force 
or effect within any borough.” 


said, that after what had already fallen 
from the right hon. Gentleman he had 
nothing to urge upon the Committee in 
proposing the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 13, at end, to add the words, —*‘ Pro- 
vided that bye-laws made under the powers of 
this section shall not be of any force or effect 
within any borough,”’—(Mr. Woodall.) 

Question, ‘“‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Tne CHAIRMAN said, the next 
Amendment which stood in the name of 
the hon. Member for the St. Austell 
Division of Cornwall (Mr. W.M‘Arthur), 
the object of which was to provide that 
a County Council should have power to 
promote or to oppose Bills in Parlia- 
ment, and to employ county funds for 
such purposes, was not properly an ad- 
dition to the clause. 

Question, ‘That the Clause as 
amended, stand part of the Bill” put, 
and agreed to. 
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Financial Relations between Exchequer and 
County, and Contributions by County for 
Indoor Paupers. 


Clause 18 (Transfer to County Councils 
of certain licences (transferred licences). 


Mr. WOODALL (Hanley) said, the 
first Amendment stood in his name, and 
it was to insert these words at the 
beginning of the clause,—‘‘ Subject to 
the provisions of this Act with respect 
to boroughs.”” He would not press the 
Amendment if the right hon. Gentle- 
man in charge of the Bill had any 
objection to it. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Tae PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rrrcntie) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, he 
thought he had better explain to the 
Committee the position in which the 
matter stood. The Committee would be 
aware that in the original Bill, as pro- 
posed by the Government, the County 
Councils would have had the power to 
grant licences. That proposal had been 
abandoned, and therefore he did not see 
any reason why the County Councils 
should be put to the trouble of levying 
the duties any more than the other 
duties provided in the Bill. Later on 
they propose to move an Amendment 
giving the Inland Revenue the duty of 
collecting these as well as other licences. 


Amendment proposed in page 13, 
line 35, to leave out the words “The 
power to levy.” —( Mr. Ritchie.) 


Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the words 
roposed to be left out stand part of the 
lause.”’ 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) said, it seemed to him that if 
the right hon. Gentleman gave up those 
words, the County Councils would 
simply have transferred to them the 
duties in force at the time of the passing 
of the Bill. He thought it would be 
better that they should receive the 
money direct from the Treasury, instead 
of having this clause at all. If the 
County Councils had been able to pro- 
pose high licence duties and stop the 
monopoly of licences which now existed, 
he should have felt inclined to support 
the clause. It seemed to him that 
nothing was to be gained from an ad- 
ministrative point of view; and, there- 
fore, there was no necessity for disturb- 
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ing the arrangements which had hitherto 
existed. He, for one, protested against 
the Amendment on the ground that it 
was a further emasculation of the 
Bill. 

Mr. WADDY (Lincolnshire, Brigg) 
said, he had not quite understood the 
extent to which the observations of the 
President of the Local .Government 
Board went. Was he to understand 
that the right hon. Gentleman proposed 
now to make such alterations in the Bill 
as to provide that the money to be 
raised should not be at the disposal of 
the County Councils? He apprehended 
that it would be exceedingly desirable 
that it should beso. To put into the 
hands of the County Councils money to 
be disposed of, and yet to take away all 
Amendments in regard to obtaining it, 
looked very much like offering to them 
a bribe. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, the only differ- 
ence the Amendment would make was 
that the County Councils would not levy 
the licence duties, and they would be in 
the same position with regard to them 
as they were with regard to the other 
duties which were to be transferred. It 
was proposed to substitute for the grants 
now given certain licence duties, and it 
was intended to provide by the Amend- 
ment that all the licence duties should 
be collected by the Board of Inland 
Revenue and paid over to the County 
Councils. 

Mr. WADDY asked, if the County 
Councils would have any power of in- 
creasing the duties? 

Mr. RITOHIE: No. 

Mr. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) 
said, he thought it would be a shorter 
and simpler course to strike out the 
clause, and add a provision to Clause 20, 
which would provide for the payment 
to County Councils of the proceeds of 
duties on certain licences (local taxation 
licences). That would remove a dis- 
tinction which had now become mean- 
ingless. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he quite agreed 
with the force of the hon. Gentleman’s 
observations. Some difficulty had been 
experienced in connection with putting 
everything into one clause, which un- 
doubtedly, if they had been free, they 
would have preferred to do; if any in- 
convenience should be found to exist, he 
would take care, in a subsequent stage, 
that it was remedied. 


Sur George Campbell 
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Question, put, and negatived. 


Mr. CAINE (Barrow-in-Furness), in 
moving to omit in page 13, line 37, the 
words— 

** (a) On licences for the sale of any intoxi- 
eating liquor for the grant of which a licence 
or certificate or consent of a justice or justices 
of the county is necessary, that is to say, the 
licences specified in the Second Schedule to 
this Act,”’ 
and to insert ‘‘on inhabited houses,’’ 
said, he proposed to move the first 
Amendment, which stood in his name 
on the Paper, and then to move to 
leave out sub-section (a) altogether. 
He took it for granted that the Go- 
vernment proposed to strike out Clause 
19. (Mr. Rrrconre assented.] His 
right hon. Friend the President of the 
Local Government Board nodded his 
head. Therefore, he did not see why 
the Government should not withdraw 
this clause and meet the grants that 
were to be given for local purposes from 
the Imperial Exchequer. It seemed to 
him that Clauses 18 and 19 went to- 

ether. The Licence Tax was trans- 

erred with the view, as he understood 
the matter, of giving the 20 per cent 
increase. But the compensation was no 
longer required, and, therefore, he might 
fairly ask the Government to find some 
tax to transfer to Local Bodies which 
was not so offensive as this to a large 
section of the community. If the Go- 
vernment denied that this clause was 
part of the licensing scheme then he 
proposed to discuss it on its merits. 
This proposed transfer of the licence 
revenue was strongly objected to by the 
Temperance Party throughout the King- 
dom. There was no difference of 
opinion whatever on this matter. They 
viewed with dismay the mixing up of the 
revenues from liquor with the adminis- 
tration of local affairs. It was quite bad 
enough to have the loss of taxes thrown 
up continually as an obstacle to tem- 
perance reform ; but if they had to face 
the loss of rates as well they would be 
handicapped severely in the fight in 
which they were engaged, and they could 
not consent to this altogether unneces- 
sary hindrance to the progress of temper- 
ance. They protested against the pro- 
posal as vicious in principle by making 
the revenue of Corporate Bodies depen- 
dent, even in part, upon a traffic which 
had everywhere and at all times proved 
injurious to the moral and social well- 
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being of the people. But he had no 
need to appeal to Members of that 
House who belonged to the Temperance 
Party. They were altogether convinced 
of the undesirability of the proposal of 
the Government; and as the evidence 
of the feeling of their friends through- 
out the country was unmistakable and 
clear, there was no need for taking u 
the time of the Committee in expound- 
ing it. The Government had not been 
left in the dark with regard to the feel- 
ing of the Temperance Party. A Me- 
morial was presented to the Prime 
Minister in March last, protesting 
against this transfer of revenue, and it 
received the endorsement of 32 national 
and provincial temperance organiza- 
tions—practically the whole of the tem- 
perance organizations in the United 
Kingdom. The widely representative 
deputation waited shortly afterwards 
upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and the right hon. Gentleman told the 
deputation that the question must be de- 
cided in the House of Commons, where 
the Memorialists were well represented. 
A recent Memorial, signed by many 
hundreds of the clergy and dignitaries 
of the Church of England, addressed to 
the Prime Minister, said— 

‘‘Your Memorialists regard with alarm the 
suggested transference to Local Authorities of 
a revenue from a traffic, the acknowledged and 
inevitable results of which are disastrous to 
man and dishonouring to God, thereby making 
the people unwilling accomplices in that evil 
business, which is the most prolific source of 
vice, poverty, and crime, and the well-known 
cause of distress, disease, and death.”’ 

He would turn from the aspect of his 
Amendment to the consideration of the 
roposal on its general merits. This 
icensing revenue was likely to be a 
steadily decreasing one. If Clause 9 
had been included in the Bill, there 
would have been a loss at once to any 
county adopting it of 15 per cent. If 
Clauses 10 and 11 were included, every 
County Council anxious to reduce the 
facilities for drinking would be 
— for their public-spirited action 
y a loss of revenue. It was impossible 
that such loss should not bias the judg- 
ment of Corporate Bodies in their efforts 
to promote sobriety, especially under 
such circumstances as were rendered 
more probable by the action of the Front 
Opposition Bench, who had committed 
themselves to the principle of these 
clauses. It was exactly the sort of tax 
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which a wise far-secing Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was glad to get rid of 
whenever the opportunity occurred. The 
revenu from licences was not only de- 
creasing, but very unequal in its inci- 
dence. Those counties where the Justices 
cautioned the publicans and kept down 
the facilities for drinking, would have 
a very small proportion of ncnann, while 
others, where licences had been given 
lavishly, would get a largely dispropor- 
tionate income. Ministerial indiscretion 
would be rewarded, and wisdom punished, 
A Return had been sent to Members 
showing the income derivable from each 
county from the liquor licences. From 
this Return he had worked out the pro- 
portion payable to each county per head 
of population. Cardiganshire would re- 
ceive 7d. per head of the licence revenue; 
Cornwall, 7}d.; Anglesea, 8}d.; Merio- 
nethshire, 94d.; Wilts, 11d.; Somerset, 
113d.; Yorkshire, 113¢.; Carmarthen, 
12d.; Devonshire, 12d.; Lincolnshire, 
12}d.; Kent, 13d.; Durham, 13}d.; 
Cheshire, 133d.; Derby, 133d.; the 
Metropolis, 14d.; Lancashire, 15d.; Cum- 
berland, 154d.; Norfolk, 16¢.; War- 
wick, 163d.; Southampton, 17d. ; Wor- 
cester, 174d.; Sussex, 18}d., and Brecon 
19d. Thus, 7d. per head would be re- 
ceived in Cornwall, as against 14d. in 
the Metropolis; 7¢. in Cardigan, one 
Welsh county, as against 19d. in Brecon, 
another Welsh county; 113d. in York- 
shire, as against 15d. in Lancashire, 
and 11d. in Wilts as against 184d. in 
Sussex. He would take two sets of 10 
counties. In the first place, Yorkshire, 
Cornwall, Wilts, Anglesea, Cardigan, 
Monmouth, Carmarthen, Devonshire, 
Dorsetshire, and Somerset, with a gross 
population of 5,036,000, the average in- 
come per head from licence revenues 
would be 11°4d. He would compare 
this with another 10 counties—Lanca- 
shire, Glamorgan, Hampshire, Brecon, 
Worcester, Nottingham, Warwick, Nor- 
folk, Bucks, and Cumberland, with a 
population of 11,000,000. In that case 
the average per head from licence reve- 
nues would be 16d. Why on earth should 
this group of counties enjoy 40 per cent 
more revenue from this proposed relief 
from the Exchequer than the other 10 
counties? It was clear, therefore, that the 
incidence of this proposed tax was very 
unequal, and would become more un- 
equal now that the Licensing Autho- 
rities knew by the recent decision of the 
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Oourt of Queen’s Bench that they could 
refuse to renew licences for causes other 
than offences against the law. He 
asked the Government to withdraw this 
sub-section and substitute some other 
source of revenue. First, because no 
one had asked for this particular tax to 
be transferred. Secondly, because there 
was a great consensus of — against 
it—from the Temperance Party without 
exception, and from the Local Bodies to 
whom it was proposed to transfer it. A 
Memorial had been presented to the 
President of the Local Government 
Board signed by nine Aldermen and 14 
Councillors of the Birmingham Corpora- 
tion, besides many protests from other 
Corporate Bodies and Quarter Sessions. 
Thirdly, he asked the Government to 
withdraw the tax on account of its un- 
equal incidence ; and, lastly, on account 
of its certain diminution. He had 
ventured to suggest an alternative. He 
had a certain amount of diffidence in 
doing so to such a master of finance as 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
but as it was a os oamgy made by the 
right hon. Gentleman himself under 
similar circumstances as the present, 
when he was President of the Local 
Government Board in 1871, his diffidence 
was somewhat abated. He suggested 
to the Government the alternative of the 
Inhabited House Duty, which was the 
exact opposite of the Licence Tax in all 
its attributes in respect of incidence. 
It was the increasing tax which heshould 
be glad to see increased; it was not 
threatened by any section of the com- 
munity, and it was not in any way 
affected by public opinion. He granted 
that it was unequal so far asthe revenue 
derivable in various counties was con- 
cerned, but nothing like so unequal as 
the Licence Tax would become in the 
course of a very few years. Why 
should they not be distributed in exactly 
the same way as the contribution 
from personalty was to be distributed, 
or, if that was thought objectionable, 
either in proportion to rateable value or 
population? The Inhabited House Duty 
was £200,000 more than the licence 
revenue. Let the precedent of the con- 
tribution from personalty be followed, 
and alumpsum equivalent to the average 
income from licences in the last five 
years be set apart and fairly distributed 
to the various Local Bodies. In con- 
clusion, he hoped they should hear 
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nothing from the Government about this 

roposal showing distrust of the new 
County Councils. He had no distrust at 
allofthem. But in the face of the in- 
dication on both sides of the House of a 
disposition eventually to transfer the 
licensing authority from the Justices to 
these Bodies, he desired that this Bill 
should contain nothing but what made 
it easy for them to do right, and difficult 
to do wrong, and he did not want them 
to find themselves unable to reduce the 
facilities for drinking without incurring 
a serious loss of revenue. He begged 
to move the Amendment which stood in 
his name. 


Amendment proposed, in page 13, 
to leave out Sub-section (a).—( Mr. 
Caine.) 

Question proposed, ‘ That the words 
‘on licences for the sale of any intoxi- 
eating liquors’ stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tae CHANOELLOR orrut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) said, his hon. Friend 
opposite had concluded his remarks by 
suggesting that he (Mr. Goschen) had 
himself proposed an alternative to the 
present plan of the Government. The 
hon. Gentleman suggested that this con- 
tribution to local funds should be 
omitted from the Bill, and in place of it 
the greater portion of the Inhabited 
House Duty should be applied. That 
suggestion would, if adopted, leave but 
a small remnant of the = Duty to 
the Imperial Exchequer, while about 
seven-eighths would be applied inthe way 
proposed. It would be in every respect 
a most inconvenient plan. But, further 
than this, if those licences were parted 
with, they would part with them once 
for all; they would disappear entirely 
from the Imperial Budget. He was not, 
however, prepared to give up the House 
Duty in the same way, keeping the col- 
lection of it as suggested by the hon. 
Member, and therefore retaining just 
sufficient to put the whole of the incon- 
venience of collecting it on the Imperial 
Exchequer. It was true that he once 
proposed to transfer the whole of the 
House Duty to the Local Authorities, 
but he was met with an objection which 
had rendered it impossible to resume 
the plan. It was that, while the inteu- 
tion was to give general relief to the 
ratepayers of the country, the surrender 
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of the House Tax for that purpose would 
lead to such paaindt my and such a 
favouring of the towns at the expense 
of the rural communities that Parliament 
could not in justice adopt it. The hon. 
Member had stated that there were as 
great anomalies in this case as in the 
Licence Duties themselves. That was 
so, and the anomali*s pointed out were 
reproduced in an aggravated form by the 
House Duty. The Metropolis under the 
system of transfer of licences would re- 
ceive £246,000, whereas under the House 
Duty system recommended by the hon. 
Member it would receive £757,000—that 
was to say, by the change which the hon. 
Member recommended, London would 
receive an addition of £500,000 at the ex- 
pense of the rest of the community. The 
hon. Member drew a contrast between 
poor Wales and the rich parts of the 
country where the licences were col- 
lected. But the contrast was just as 
great under the system advocated by the 
hon. Member. Oornwall, for instance, 
which was also a poor county, would 
under that system receive assistance to 
the extent of 7}d. in the pound, while 
London would receive 14d. As to the 
anomalies which were created by the 
transfer of licences, he was sure there 
was no possible distribution either by 
population or by rateable value, or by 
the continuation of the grants which were 
at present made, which did not lead to 
a great number of anomalies. The Go- 
vernment had failed, and he was sure 
any hon. Member would fail, to discover 
any method of distributing those grants 
or licences, or the money which was 
placed at the disposal of the Local 
Authorities from the Imperial Exche- 
quer, which would not lead to a great 
many anomalies, especially if they were 
considered side by side with the present 
distribution of the grants. The fact 
was that, if the present distribution of 
grants was examined, it would be found 
to be full of the greatest anomalies. 
Under the Government proposal there 
were two or three different sources whence 
relief would come. There was the Pro- 
bate Duty, which was to be distributed 
in relation to indoor pauperism ; there 
were the licenees which were to be dis- 
tributed locally ; on the other hand, the 
Local Budgets would suffer by the dis- 
continuance of grants. All those pro- 
posals must be taken as a whole, and 
it must be seen what the general result 
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was. Now, London might gain if they 
took indoor pauperism, for instance ; but, 
on the other hand, London lost greatly 
by the discontinuance of the grants. 
Therefore, hon. Gentlemen must consider 
what was lost by the discontinuance of 
grants, as well as what was gained by 
the Probate Duty and by the transfer of 
the Licence Duties. The Committee 
would find more anomalies if they took 
any one of those three rege than if 
they took the whole of them together. 
The plan of the Government must, there- 
fore, be considered asa whole. The hon. 
Gentleman suggested, as a moral argu- 
ment, that the transfer of licences to the 
Local Authorities would have a baneful 
effect in the direction of counteracting 
any tendency towards the promotion of 
temperance. He thought it showed a 
weak confidence in the general spread of 
their cause if hon. Members thought that 
that small temptation, that infinitesimal 
part of the revenue, would have the effect 
of checking the great temperance move- 
ment in the country which had been 
making such progress. The proposal to 
deal with the drink licences was part of 
a proposal to deal with the duties on 
servants, carriages,and all other licences. 
The Government thought that the trans- 
fer of a tax which could be locally col- 
lected was a move in the right direction, 
as giving the loealities a share in the 
direction of their own finance; and they 
did not believe that it would have such 
an effect as the hon. Gentleman sug- 
gested. He would put this argument 
to the extreme advocates of temperance. 
His hon. Friend thought that they might 
go back again to Local Option, and that 
the time might come when the Local 
Bodies would be intrusted with the col- 
lection of those licences. But would it 
not be difficult to grant Local Option, if 
the revenue derived from the drink 
licences was not to be distributed, and 
any particular county which discontinued 
this revenue was to continue to receive 
its share of the benefit of the licences 
granted elsewhere? The Government 
considered that it was infinitely more fair 
that the temperance cause should stand 
upon its own legs in every separate 
county, if the question of finance was to 
enter into the subject at all. The im- 
mediate proposal before the Committee 
was that the section dealing with the 
money to be transferred through the 
system of licences to the Local Autho- 
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rities should be omitted. He thought 
it was an extremely dangerous thing 
for the Committee to approve the omis- 
sion of this contribution of £1,500,000, 
because, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
he must say that he would not be able 
readily to find another tax to take its 
place. Serious responsibility would, 
therefore, rest upon the Committee if the 
omission of this contribution in aid of 
local rates was approved, without their 
at the same time, providing a substitute. 
The proposal of the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Cockermouth (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson) raised an entirely different 
question. It touched the distribution 
of the money derived from licences, 
and not the question of the transfer of 
the licences. The Motion of the hon. 
Member was to omit the drink licences 
altogether from the contribution in aid 
of rates, and the Government could not 
accept such a proposal. He trusted 
the Committee would negative the Mo- 
tion. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) said, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer admitted that all these trans- 
fers would be attended with inequality 
and anomaly. The result of the 
anomaly, he thought, would be that 
rich districts would become richer, and 
poor districts poorer. He could not see 
why they should not be left as they 
were. If anomalies existed at present, 
at all events, they were anomalies and 
inequalities to which the country was 
accustomed, and he believed they were 
not as great as those which would be 
occasioned by the proposed transfer of 
revenue to the Local Authorities, with- 
out any administrative power whatever. 
Allthe disadvantages of a transfer would 
be realized without any corresponding 
advantages whatever. Therefore, he 
was opposed to these transfers until the 
Local Authorities were granted power 
to deal with them. As to this special 
transfer, he thought it was open to the 
greatest objection. What would be the 
state of things in regard to the counties 
as they were now proposed to be go- 
verned? They were to have power to 
reduce the number of licences, and so to 
diminish the revenue ; but they had no 
std of increasing the amount of the 

icences. He maintained that by far 
the best means of checking the consump- 
tion of drink was the system of high 
licences. He had been a good deal in 
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America of recent years, and he found 
that the tendency there in regard to the 
drink question was in the direction of 
extending the high licence system. 
The present proposal placed the coun- 
ties in this position—if they were vir- 
tuous and sacrificed the licences they 
would increase their rates, and they were 
wholly prohibited, in making up the 
loss, from increasing the amount of the 
licences. The result would prubably 
be that by diminishing the licences they 
would lead to an increase ofdrink. He 
wanted to tie the hands of the Justices 
in that respect, and, therefore, upon 
that ground he would support the 
Amendment. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth) wished to give his 
support to the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Barrow-in-Fur- 
ness (Mr. Caine). He considered the 
moral argument of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was not thoroughly satisfac- 
tory, and he thought that the Local 
Authorities were likely to be tempted 
by the revenue they would receive from 
licences. He also believed the right hon, 
Gentleman somewhat underrated the 

ualities of human nature. It was not 
that he distrusted Local Bodies, but 
he believed that if temptation were put 
in the way of any man it was likely to 
make him fall. They were told that the 
love of money was the root of all evil ; 
and they ought to make it easy for men 
to do right, and difficult for them to do 
wrong. He thought that the present 
proposal would make it easy to do 
wrong, and very difficult to do right. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bris- 
tol, E.) said, he strongly cbjected to 
the transfer of revenue to the Local Bo- 
dies, because he thought it would lead 
to extravagantand wasteful expenditure. 
His particular objection to this grant 
had been ably set forth by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Cockermouth 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson), who had put it 
very clearly that it would have a de- 
moralizing effect upon the Local Bodies 
they were about to create. He thought 
it was undesirable to put any temptation 
in their way. One of the greatest evils 
of the present day was the number of 
the public-houses. All agreed that they 
pond to be diminished very consider- 
ably, and it was highly improper to 
place an additional difficulty in the way 
of that reform. 
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Srrk WILLIAM HOULDSWORTH 
(Manchester, N.W.), said, he had no 
doubt that the transfer of these duties 
to the County Councils would prejudice 
the Justices against refusing to renew 
licences, though such power was now 
pretty well understood to be within their 
right. It would raise a very difficult 
question between the Justices and the 
County Councils, as when they wished 
to exercise the power of reducing the 
number of public-houses they would be 
met with the strong objection that they 
were seriously interfering with the 
revenue which came in from the licences. 
He felt considerable difficulty in deciding 
how he should vote on that occasion, be- 
cause he had a very strong feeling that 
it would prejudice the cause of temper- 
ance if these licenees were transferred, 
and would make it more difficult to deal 
with the question in future. He was 
bound to admit that there ought to be 
some relief given to local taxation, and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
stated that he was unable to find any 
other source from which he could give 
the relief required. He, under those 
circumstances, felt reluctantly compelled 
to vote in a way he had not originally 
intended. As no practical suggestion 
had been made, as he expected would 
have been made from the other side for 
removing the difficulty, he felt obliged 
to support the Government. 

Mr. ROWNTREE (Scarborough) 
said, that it had been properly pointed 
out that this proposal would in a small 
town seriously affect the judicial ad- 
ministration of the law as it existed at 
present. Everyone knew that the value 
of licensed premises was a most impor- 
tant question in the administration of the 
law with regard to the charges brought 
against the holders of such premises. 
Tn some towns these premises formed no 
inconsiderable portion of the revenue. 
In certain small towns he believed they 
amounted to 2s. per head. He, there- 
fore, thought it impossible when the 
Justices were called on to decide upon 
the renewal of licences not to find 
themselves exposed to the temptation 
of having the make-weight drawn 
in. It was much to be regretted, 
in regard to the question of temperance 
reform, that this money interest should 
be so constantly brought up; and he, 
therefore, regretted to find a further 
hindrance likely to be placed in their 
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way. Among other reasons assigned by 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, he had said that he did not wish 
the first election of County Councils to 
be at all prejudiced by the licensing 
question. Then why should the alloca- 
tion of income to the County Councils be 
made to rest on the licensing question ? 
He thought the arguments which had 
been used for the withdrawal of the 
— Closing Clause applied still more 
strongly to the withdrawal of this pro- 
position. He was afraid that the pro- 
posal itself would create a powerful 
obstacle to Sunday closing in future, 
because it would be said, in future, that 
the ratepayers, although in favour of 
Sunday closing, were more in favour of 
the reduction of rates in their own 
towns. He trusted that the Committee 
would adopt the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Barrow-in-Furness. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 192; 
Noes 165: Majority 27.—(Div. List, 
No. 185.) 


On the Motion of Mr. Rrremie, Amend- 
ment made, in page 13, line 41, at the 
end, by adding— 

‘ And for the purpose of this section all penal- 
ties and forfeitures recovered in respect of the 
said duties (in this Act referred to as duties on 
transferred licences) shall be considered as 
part of the proceeds of the duties,” 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end of the clause, to add the words— 
(2). The Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
shall from time to time, in such manner 
and under such regulations as the Treasury 
may from time to time make, pay into the 
Bank of England, to the local taxation account 
hereinafter ‘mentioned, such sums as may be 
ascertained, in manner provided by the regu- 
lations, to be the proceeds of the said duties 
collected by those Commissioners in each county 
in England.” —( Mr. Ritchie.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there added.” 


Sm WILFRID LAWSON said, that 
he had an Amendment to propose to 
that of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
which had just been moved. He would 
not detain the Committee at any length, 
but simply state that the argument in 
support of this Amendment was very 
much on the same lines as that of the 
hon. Member for Barrow (Mr. Caine) 
which had just been disposed of. He 
admitted, what the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
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just pointed out, that it would not be a 
perfect plan to distribute the money ac- 
cording to population; but it seemed to 
him that to put all the money into 
hotchpot, and ther ‘« distribute it ac- 
cording to populat..», weald be much 
better than the plan provosed by the 
Government. At any rate, on the ground 
of the desirability of preventing tempta- 
tions being placed before the new Local 
Authorities, he thought his Amendment 
preferable. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 

To leave out, in line 6, the words “‘ in each 
county,”’ and add—*“ (3.) The amount ascer- 
tained as aforesaid to have been collected shall 
from time to time be certified by the said Com- 
missioners, and shall be distributed by the Local 
Government Board out of the local taxation 
account to each county council in England in 
proportion to the population for the time being 
of its county or county borough respectively.” 
—(Sir Wilfrid Lawson.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
‘in each county’ stand part of the pro- 
posed Amendment.” 


Mr. RITCHIE said, the question 
which he believed was involved in the 
proposal of the hon. Baronet had a 
wider significance than that which the 
Amendment seemed to imply. As the 
Oommittee was aware, the Government 
proposed that the Licence Duties to be 
collected by the Inland Revenue were to 
be paid over, not according to popula- 
tion, but according to the needs of the 
county in which they were to be col- 
lected. As his right hon. Friend had 
stated, the Government did not look on 
this proposal as one which could be 
defended on the ground that it was alto- 
gether free from anomaly; they recog- 
nized that so far as the grants to be 
received by the different counties were 
concerned they might show some dif- 
ference. His right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had proved 
that the grants were not given in ac- 
cordance with population, but in accord- 
ance with the necessities of localities 
and in accordance with the services 
which were performed by those locali- 
ties; and that being so, it was quite 
clear that if they took the population of 
a county and the grants that were given, 
it would be found that enormous anoma- 
lies resulted with reference to the ex- 
isting grants. He would give the Com- 
mittee some figures which would show 
some of those anomalies. Surrey, witha 
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population of 420,000, received £65,000, 
whereas Durham, with a population of 
867,000, received £60,000. Stafford, 
with a population of 981,000, received 
£68,000, while Warwick, with a popu- 
lation of 730,000, received £70,000. 
But the greatest anomaly of all was 
Lancashire, which, with a population 
of 3,500,000, received £320,000, while 
London, with 4,000,000 of population, 
received £624,000 in grants, or 100 per 
cent more. All this showed that the 
grants were given at present, not with 
reference to population, but with refer- 
ence to the needs of the localities so far 
as the services rendered were concerned. 
If they were to distribute the Licence 
Duty in accordance with the proposal 
suggested by the hon. Baronet, they 
would not be making allowance for the 
needs of the locality. The proportion of 
increase throughout the country would 
be very anomalous indeed, if they were 
to do away with that basis and substitute 
the basis of population. As he had 
said, the Government did not contend 
that the basis of each county receiving 
the amount of Licence Duty collected 
within its area was free from anomaly ; 
but they said it was much more free 
from anomaly than the proposal of the 
hon. Baronet, and that was the reason 
why they could not recommend the Com- 
mittee to accept that proposal. They 
believed that the proposal of the 
hon. Baronet would greatly increase 
any anomaly which existed at present, 
and therefore he was compelled to 
oppose it. 

Mr. CAINE said, it appeared to him 
that the purpose of the hou. Baronet 
would be met if the Government would 
undertake to consider the matcer before 
the Report and alter their proposal ac- 
cording to the needs of the locality. Ho 
did not suppose that his hon. Friend 
wished to present any particular method 
of distribution. What they wanted to 
avoid was that the localities should set 
up public-houses with the proceeds of 
the liquor traffic. He supposed his hon. 
Friend would be content with that, and 
he trusted that, after the expression of 
opinion coming from a very large mi- 
nority in that House, the Government 
would seriously consider whether they 
could not meet the wishes expressed by 
so many Members. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON: What 
would be the test of allocating the 
money according to the needs ? 
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Mr. RITOHIE said, if the hon. 
Baronet would give him some informa- 
tion as to what he believed the needs of 
the localities to be. he would be able to 
express some opinion upon the matter. 
The Government were not able to arrive 
at any satisfactory notion of the needs 
of the localities; they assumed that 
these were indicated by the amounts of 
the existing grants. They took the 
grants asa whole; but they would be 
very sorry to recommend the Committee 
to stereotype them and say that all the 
money received should be divided in the 
same proportions. If that were done, 
the particular county which might be 
extravagant would get a larger propor- 
tion than a county which had been 
economical with reference to this parti- 
cular expenditure. Therefore, the Go- 
vernment would not recommend expen- 
diture as an indication of the needs of 
a locality. Where, however, there was 
cause for heavy ae of money, 
the subject was within the area of dis- 
cussion. The Government said that the 
amount available in a county should be 
available for the relief of the county 
with reference to its wants. 

Sirk UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH (Lancashire, Clitheroe) said, 
that he thought the best criterion of 
need was not the number of public- 
houses which existed in a district. He 
ventured to argue that population, as a 
whole, was avery fair criterion of the 
wants of a population, and very much 
fairer than that of the number of public- 
houses. The right hon. Gentleman had 
set up a very extraordinary defence for 
this clause; he said there were great 
anomalies in the distribution of the 
present Parliamentary grant. He asked 
whether that was any reason for setting 
up other anomalies ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: I said that the 
anomaly was in taking population as a 
basis. 

Si UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH said, he challenged the right 
hon. Gentleman to say in what way popu- 
lation was not a fair basis for judging 
of the needs of a locality. It would 
be found on examination that, under 
the system proposed by the Government, 
there were many instances in which 
places having a larger population would 
receive smaller grants and places with 
small populations would receive larger 
grants. There were two places in 
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Lancashire, for instance, one, Bolton, 
having a population of 104,000, and the 
other, Blackburn, having a population 
of 105,000; Blackburn ‘wedi receive 
£160,000, whereas Bolton would only 
receive £65,000. Then in the case of 
Liverpool and Manchester, the former 
had a population of 552,000 and Man- 
chester a population of 360,000, and yet 
Manchester would receive considerably 
less than half what Liverpool would get. 
He could give many instances to show 
that the anomalies were enormous that 
would result from this clause. He 
wished to call attention to another point, 
and that was the anomaly as between 
the county and the boroughs. Under 
the proposal of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the counties would be heavy losers, 
because they would receive very much 
less than the boroughs with equal popu- 
lations. The population of Lancashire 
outside the 12 county boroughs was 
about the same as the population of the 
county boroughs themselves, but under 
the Government scheme they would re- 
ceive £52,000 less. He asked if that 
was justice, and whether such a system 
should be stereotyped? Why should the 
right hon. Gentleman, having altered 
his views with regard to the Licensing 
Clauses, not consider the number of the 
population and put this matter on some 
basis that would be free from these 
extraordinary anomalies ? 

Tut PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Micnart Hicks-Beacn) 
(Bristol, W.) said, he thought the whole 
argument of the right hon. Baronet was 
founded on a false basis, that was to 
say, on the idea that the Government 
were proposing to give a grant in aid 
of the localities. He ventured to submit 
to the Committee that it was nothing of 
the kind. The proposal was the alloca- 
tion to the localities of local taxation ; 
but there was no reason why one locality 
should take the produce of the taxes 
levied on another. The Committee 
would be aware that the feeling on the 
subject of temperance was stronger in 
the North of England than in the South, 
and it was possible that the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Cumberland (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson) might have such in- 
fluence in his county that he might 
materially lessen the number of pub ‘ic- 
houses, and, perhaps, abolish them 
altogether; but under his proposal 
Cumberland would, nevertheless, receive 
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a share of the Licence Duty based upon 
the number of its population. Why 
should that beso; why should the taxes 
raised in his own county of Wiltshire 
be taken away and transferred to the 
county of Cumberland? He could see 
no justice at all in the proposal. He 
asked the Committee to look at this as 
a matter of purely local taxation. It 
had nothing to do with grants in aid, 
and yet, as he had pointea out, the 
whole argument of the right hon. 
Baronet was based on the idea that 
there was to be a grant from the Trea- 
sury for local purposes. It was merely 
for the convenience of collection that the 
money went into the Treasury, and he 
confessed that he should object to its 
distribution on any other basis than that 
agen in the Bill, because that would 

e to risk doing a very great injustice 
to the taxpayers. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) said, 
he hoped the Government would adhere 
to the proposal as originally drawn, be- 
cause, as it seemed to him, there was the 
principle of equity in each county re- 
ceiving the amount raised within its own 
area, and it would, besides, have the 
moral effect of inducing the authorities 
to remove that which was a great blot 
on the present system—namely, the low 
rate at which these licences were granted. 
Everything seemed to point to the time 
when the County Councils would have 
full power of fixing the amount which 
should be paid for licences; and it was 
because he hoped that a high rate for 
licences might be established throughout 
the country that he hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would stand by his proposal. 

Srrk WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
(Sussex, N.W.) said, that when he saw 
the Amendment of the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Cumberland on the Paper, 
he thought it was solely intended for 
the purpose of dividing equitably within 
the counties the proceeds of the tax to 
be handed over as between the urban 
and rural districts. So far as that was 
concerned, he thought there might be a 
good deal to be said in reply to many of 
the remarks which had been made in 
the course of the discussion by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. They knew that 
in many towns public-houses were 
used by people who came in from the 
outside parts; but to say that a tax 
levied in any particular county should 
be handed over for the benefit of another 
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was a proposal which he, for one, could 
not support for a moment. He had sup- 
posed that the view of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite was that the proceeds of these 
duties should be allocated to the districts 
in which they were collected, because, 
when the Conservative Party gave grants 
in aid to local taxation, those Gentlemen 
were all against them, and said the prin- 
ciple was unsound, and that taxes raised 
in a locality ought to ba handed over 
for the benefit of that county, but now 
he found that they were in favour of 
their being given in the same way as 
before. Therefore, he thought the coun- 
ties were justified in taking all they could 
get, and thinking that the proposal of the 
Government was not an unwise one, he 
was now as much in favour of holding 
tightly to all they could get, as he was 
for distributing the proceeds of the tax 
within the county itself. 

Mr. R. CHAMBERLAIN (Islington, 
W.) said, the object of the hon. Baronet 
was to do away with the temptation to 
increase revenue by increase of licences, 
and he proposed to do this by throwing 
the licence duties into hotchpot. He 
rose to express his own opinion that the 
view of the hon. Baronet and of the hon. 
Member for Barrow was a mistaken one, 
and that the County Councils were not 
likely to be at all swayed by those con- 
siderations. Hethought those hon. Mem- 
bers underrated the effect of the teach- 
ings and influence of the great Temper- 
ance Body. Although they had in 
Birmingham no experience of the work- 
ing of this particular provision, yet they 
had been exposed to even greater temp- 
tation than would be likely to be raised 
in the present case. Under an improve- 
ment scheme passed in Birmingham four 
or five years ago, a large amount of pro- 
perty had been cleared by the Corpora- 
tion, on which there were 90 licensed 
public-houses. The Corporation was 
under a very great temptation to main- 
tain every one of those public-houses, 
because they had at the time a large 
amount of valuable pruperty to be let, 
and there was no difficulty in getting a 
very considerable rental from licensed 
houses which might have been erected 
on their property. But the Corporation 
actually cancelled some 30 out of 90 
licences. Now, he thought that the 
County Councils would not be any less 
considerate of the morality of the — 
than had been the Birmingham Corpo- 
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ration. He was always pleased to hear 
it said that the Corporation of Bir- 
mingham was a spirited body, and that 
it took more enlarged views on various 
subjects than was the case in other towns 
throughout the country, but he did not 
think that the Temperance Party were 
any stronger in Birmingham than they 
were in other parts of the country. He 
thought that it was a groundless fear to 
suppose that for the sake of a small in- 
crease in the amount of Licence Duty 
the County Councils would wish to 
increase the amount of drinking in the 
localities. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk. 
caldy, &c.) said, that under the Bill for 
all substantial purposes the spirit re- 
venue would always remain an Imperial 
Revenue, and be distributed by Imperial 
authority. The right hon. Gentleman 
told the Committee that under the pre- 
sent system an attempt was made to dis- 
tribute money according to the needs of 
the localities. If that were so, why did 
the Government depart from that 
system? He could not understand why 
they should do this, unless they could 
show that they were going to introduce 
a better system. There was nothing what- 
ever to show that their system would 
be equitable or free from anomalies. 
It seemed to him that the system now 
proposed was that the drunken localities 
should get more, and the sober localities 
less, of the grant. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.) said, if the Government 
were going for the first time to impose 
these Licence Duties on the boroughs 
they might say that each locality was 
entitled to receive the produce of its own 
taxes, but up to this hour these taxes 
had always gone intothe Imperial Ex- 
chequer. They were now going to give 
a contribution to the localities, and to 
distribute it on the principle that the 
largest amount should be granted to 
those localities where most drinking pre- 
vailed. He pointed out that the popu- 
lation of Leeds was 340,000, and 
greatly in excess of the population of 
Sheffield, which numbered 285,000, and 
that the Government were going to give 
to Sheffield £16,000 of revenue, while 
the revenue to be given to Leeds was 
only £11,000. He should support his 
hon. Friend the Member for Cocker- 
mouth in his attempt to make some- 
thing good out of this unfortunate 
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clause, the principle of which had only 
been carried by a majority of 27. He 
deeply regretted that the House had 
carried out and had linked together 
the principle of local taxation with the 
revenue drawn from this source. The 
reasons on which he should support the 
hon. Baronet were not those given by 
his hon. Friend behind him, who had 
just spoken; he supported the hon. 
Baronet on the ground that this was an 
unfair method of re-allocating Imperial 
Revenue. They were not discussing that 
matter now; but he said that they 
could not adopt a more unsatistactory 
and unjustifiable principle than that of 
giving this amount to the localities in 
proportion to the quantity of drink 
which they consumed. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, the Govern- 
ment differed entirely from the view of 
the right hon. Gentleman when he said 
that this was practically a grant in aid. 
His right hon. Friend the President of 
the Board of Trade (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) had pointed out that the Govern- 
ment had handed over this licence duty 
precisely as they had handed over other 
licence duties in aid of local taxation. 
The right hon. Gentleman was anxious 
that those parts of the United Kingdom 
where less was derived from drink 
licences should receive the surplus 
from other places where more was 
received from that source. But, as his 
right hon. Friend had pointed vut, the 
places where there was much drinking 
were precisely those where the poor 
rates and other rates were high. He 
admitted that was the case, and, there- 
fore, that they had to pay heavily for 
their own misfortunes or misdoings. 
But hon. Gentlemen opposite wished to 
fine the localities where there was much 
drinking for the benefit of the more 
sober localities. The Government could 
not abandon the general principle of 
the Bill which was to establish this as a 
local tax, and they did not believe, any 
more than the hon. Member for Isling- 
ton (Mr. R. Chamberlain), that that 
would have the effect of stimulating the 
authorities to grant a larger number of 
licences. 

Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich) asked if the Government would 
not adopt the Amendment of the hon. 
and gallant Member for North-West 
Sussex (Sir Walter B. Barttelot), which 
he thought would meet almost entirely 
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the objections of the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Cockermouth. 

Mr. RITCHIE pointed out that he 
had put down Amendments on Clause 
30 by which the question of financial 
re-adjustment between the boroughs and 
the county into which they were taken 
would be referred to a commission, the 
instruction to which commission being 
that in adjusting financial relations due 
regard should be had to the amount of 
licence duty derived by the boroughs 
and the county. 

Mr. BRUNNER said, that would 
have an effect precisely opposite to that 
which the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Cockermouth and himself wished. 
It would perpetuate and increase the 
temptation to increase drinking for the 
purpose of augmenting the revenue. 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
said, he hoped the Government would 
not accept the Amendment. The Local 
Government Board had advocated for 
years that Imperial and local obliga- 
tions and taxation should, as far as 
possible, be kept separate. He was 
aware that the Government had not been 
able to hand over the collection of all 
local taxation to the different counties; 
he hoped, however, that the time was 
not far distant when every county would 
have its own budget, and collect all its 
own revenue. He was opposed to the 
Amendment, because it would be a step 
back in the direction of centralization, 
from which they all desired to get as 
far away as possible. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.) said, that that only confirmed what 
had been said—that the prineiple for 
which the Government were contending 
was going to be given over by the 
Amendment. The principle of his hon. 
Friend’s Amendment was that the whole 
of the licensing money should go into 
one fund, and then be distributed ac- 
cording to the basis of population, or 
rating, or any other basis which might be 
fairly suggested. The object they wanted 
to obtain was that the locality should 
have no interest in this jurisdiction. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that the Sche- 
duled boroughs were, of course, already 
in a county, they were to be taken out 
of the county. When they spoke about 
local revenue they spoke about the local 
county revenue, and the Amendment, 
therefore, whieh was placed on the 
Paper simply amounted to this, that in 
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making an adjustment between boroughs 
which were to be taken out of the county 
and the rest of the county, due regard 
was to be had to the relative shares of 
the licence duties that would be collected 
by the county and the boroughs. 

Sim GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton) said, that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer made a remark 
under which there lay a very great fal- 
lacy indeed. They were not now dealing 
with the question of local taxation. 
They had taken out of the Imperial 
taxation a very large and valuable 
source of revenue. That the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had been fortunate 
enough with his Budget not to be ob- 
liged to replace it this year; but for all 
practical purposes it was replaced at this 
moment. That was to say, because they 
had surrendered from the Imperial Re- 
venue the Licence Duties for that reason 
they were charged all round with what 
might be roughly called a penny in the 
Income Tax. Just observe how this 
worked, and he maintained this was 
about as monstrous a financial injustice 
as could take place. He had the singular 
good fortune to live in a very large dis- 
trict in which there were no licences at 
all. This was not the occasion to de- 
scribe to the Committee the moral and 
social and economic condition of that 
district, but he had the advantage of 
living in that district. The people of 
that district not only paid the penny on 
the Income Tax, which was required to 
be paid in order to enable the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to transfer the Licence 
Duties to the different Local Bodies— 
they not only paid their share, but they 
paid morethan their share, becanseowing 
to their not having these licences they 
were more prosperous than any other 
district, and the average incomes in the 
district were larger in consequence. 
What was the case ina marked manner 
with them was also the case to a certain 
extent in other places. Leeds, for in- 
stance, paid its full share of the Imperial 
taxation, which went to compensate the 
revenue for losing these Licence Duties ; 
it paid its full share, but it had not got 
its share of these Licence Duties which 
were given over. It was a mere sham 
to talk of these as local taxes ; they were 
not local taxes, they were a surrendered 
portion of the Imperial taxation. He 
felt very strongly the broad justice on 
financial grounds of the proposal of his 
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hon. Friend. The Government had with 
reference to the distribution of the Pro- 
bate Duty been obliged to take some 
other principle than the principle of dis- 
tributing the duty in the place where it 
was raised. The Government had not 
taken the principle of population, but 
had taken the principle of out-door 
pauperism. Now, he did not wish to 
anticipate the debate upon that proposal ; 
but if there was good reason for taking 
that principle in preference to the prin- 
ciple of population—and he was not 
arguing for or against it—it must be for 
the purpose of discouraging out door 
relief on moral and material and econo- 
mical grounds. He maintained that if 
the Government were going to break 
through the principle of population in 
that direction for the purpose of dis- 
couraging out-door pauperism, and if 
they were to introduce these arguments, 
he and his hon. Friends had a perfuct 
right to say they should not break 
through it in what was undoubtedly a 
wrong direction, with the result, though 
not of course, he allowed, for the purpose 
of agg ublic-houses. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he presumed 
the right hon. Gentleman had spoken of 
that portion of the county of Northum- 
berland, which was favoured by his resi- 
dence—[ Sir Gzorce TREvEtyan : I spoke 
of a portion. |—but taking the county as 
a whole the revenue collected in Nor- 
thumberland at present from Licence 
Duties amounted to £28,300. Upon the 
basis of population Northumberland 
would only get £26,000, so that hon. 
Gentlemen would see that that particular 
county would be a loser by the proposed 
arrangement. 

Mr. WOODALL said, he could not 
see the objection to putting the revenue 
derived from the county and from the 
boroughs in the county in one general 
pocket as now suggested, and allocating 
it among the different authorities upon 
some sound and equitable principle. 
Therefore, if his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the Cockermouth Division (Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson) went to a Division he 
should certainly support his Amend- 
ment. 
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Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 240; 
Noes 187: Majority 53.—(Div. List, 
No. 186.) 
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Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
added,” put, and agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 19 (Power to levy to a limited 
amount additional duties on certain 
transferred licences). 


Tue PRESIDENT or raz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rrroniz) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, that 
as it was his intention to move the 
omission of the clause, he had no doubt 
hon. Members who had Amendments on 
the Paper to the clause would not think 
it necessary to proceed with them. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) asked 
if they were at liberty to discuss the 
principle of the Amendment upon the 
Paper? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that the 
principle of the clause only could be 
discussed on the Motion, ‘‘That the 
Clause stand part of the Bill.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Clause 19 stand part of the 
Bill.” 


Mr. FIRTH (Dundee) said, that the 
principle of this clause was to give to 
the County Council control over the 
licensing with the power of increasing 
it, but that the increase should not ex- 
ceed 20 per cent. He had put down an 
Amendment to the effect that the in- 
crease or the alteration might be alto- 
gether under the control and jurisdiction 
of the County Council. He was very 
sorry that it was proposed to leave out 
the clause. He thought it would have 
been wise and well to have given to the 
County Oouncils, along with the income 
from the liquor licences, which he 
thought had been very properly given 
to them, full control over the income in 
that respect, including the power of in- 
creasing licensing duties and dealing 
with them as they thought fit. If the 
matter had come up for serious dis- 
cussion, he should have pointed out that 
the system of varying licences had been 
tried in the United States, and it had 
always failed when tried by States, but 
had always succeeded when tried by 
counties. He thought it would probably 

rove a failure here if tried Imperially, 
But that it would succeed if tried by 
counties. As, however, it was proposed 
to leave out the clause, as this was going 
among the other good things of the 
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Bill which he and other hon. Members 
were prepared to o, the Govern- 
ment in effecting, he did not propose to 
illustrate. the proposition further. All 
he would do ooell be simply to express 
regret once more at the loss of the 
clause, because he saw in the clause 
powers which might have been wielded 
for the general good and the advance- 
ment of true temperance. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) said, 
he rose to support his hon. Friend and 
Colleague (Mr. Firth) in the protest he 
had made against the abandonment of 
this clause. He was more encouraged 
to do so by the reference made to-night 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
the principle of high licences for which 
his hon. Friend and himself contended. 
If there was any sincerity, as he had 
no doubt there was, in the use the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer made of 
that argument for the purpose of carry- 
ing the last clause, he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would assist them in 
the object they had in view in protesting 
against the abandonment of this clause. 
The only thing in the clause which in- 
duced him to support it as it stood was 
that it was a beginning of high licences. 
The clause did initiate the principle of 
charging more than was now charged 
for licences. Let him recall to the 
House an extraordinary example of the 
present system which was given some- 
time ago by the right§ hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. 
E. Gladstone). The example was one 
which came within the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s own experience. The right 
hon. Gentleman told them how a friend 
of his own had purchased and equipped 
a house at a total cost of something like 
£4,000; but that, after he had obtained 
a licence, the value of the house became 
something like £14,000 or £15,000. In 
other words, the licence itself was worth 
£10,000 or £11,000, which made the 
difference between the initial value of 
the house and the house as licensed. 
Now, that was what they wished to 
attack by what was called the high 
licence system; it was in order to give 
to the public, and more particularly to 
the country, the benefit of this difference, 
instead of leaving it in the hands of the 
publican or the brewer, that they sup- 
—_— the high licence system. If the 

mmittee would permit him, he would 
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refer to a very valuable Report which 
had been obtained by Her Majesty’s 
present Government from their Consular 
Agent in the United States, on the effect 
of the high licence system. He wished 
aye to ask the attention of his 

on. Friends who were specially inter- 
ested in the temperance movement, to 
the Report this Consular Agent had 
made as to the effect of high licences on 
the temperance movement in the United 
States. The Consular Agent in the 
United States reported that it was main- 
tained, and with evident reason, that the 
high licence system really advanced the 
cause of temperance as much as, and to 
a greater extent than, prohibition, and, 
at the same time, brought about a large 
increase of revenue. He, however, 
added that so far as that went, statistics 
showed that the high licence system had 
certainly reduced the number of drink- 
ing saloons, and that naturally, there- 
fore, the opportunity for intemperance 
was lessened by the reduction. The Re- 
port went on to give extraordinary ex- 
amples of the effect of the system in re- 
ducing the number of public-houses, in 
promoting temperance, and in increasing 
the local revenue. He (Mr. E. Robert- 
son) would only allude to one example, 
and that was the example afforded by 
the great City of Chicago. The high 
licence system was introduced in the 
year 1882, and in the year 1887, although 
the City had increased in population 
very nearly two-fold, the number of 
licences had not inereased, but had 
diminished, and fallen below the number 
at which it stood in 1882. While, owing 
to the adoption of the high licence system 
in Chicago, the licences had been re- 
duced by one-half, the local revenue de- 
rived from licences had been increased 
ten-fold. He believed a similar result, 
or something like it, would be attained 
if the principle of this clause were ex- 
tended to the whole country, and it was 
because the Government had abandoned 
that principle that he proposed to resist 
the withdrawal of the clause. He speci- 
ally appealed to those with whom he 
had differed on the last clause. He had 
not been able to see eye to eye with his 
temperance friends in the House upon 
the last clause, but he hoped they would 
be with him upon this part of the Bill. 
There could be no doubt at all that, so 
far as this clause went, it did introduce, 
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to some extent, the system of high | taxation licences, and they were called 


licences, and the system of high licences 
was, at all events, one way, and, he be- 
lieved, a good way, of working out the 
temperance problem. Therefore, if his 
hon. Friends would join with him, he 
should certainly divide against the with- 
drawal of the clauses. 

Str WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth) said, that this dis- 
cussion had been sprung upon him; he 
had no idea that they were to have a 
discussion to-night upon the high licens- 
ing system. The hon. Gentleman had 
made a very interesting statement, but 
he (Sir Wilfrid Lawson) had read some- 
thing about Chicago also. The hon. 
Gentleman had asserted tuat while the 
number of licences in Chicago had been 
decreased, the revenue had been. in- 
creased ten-fold. He (Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son) had seen statistics concerning 
Chicago, and they went to show that 
since the adoption of high licences the 
amount of beer consumed had been 
much larger than it was before, and 
that the number of people taken up for 
drunkenness had very largely increased. 
If he had only known the debate was 
coming on, he would have brought the 
figures down with him. He did not ex- 
actly know how the question of high 
licences arose upon this clause. 

Mr. CO. T. DYKE ACLAND (Corn- 
wall, Launceston) said, that although 
he did not wish to confine the debate 
solely to the subject raised by the hon. 
Member for Dundee, he thought there 
was a great deal to be said for the 
clause, and he was most anxious it 
should be preserved. There were 
several other duties, as he understood 
the clause, which would be handed over 
to the counties as well as the Licence 
Duties on intoxicating liquors. If he 
read the clause aright, it would extend 
to the duties of which there was a list 
on the opposite page of the Bill. If 
that was the case, there would then be 
power in the hands of the County Coun- 
cils to increase licences on horses, to- 
bacco dealers,refreshment-house keepers, 
male servants, dogs, killing game, and 
guns. Why County Authorities should 
not be entrusted with that kind of power 
he could not really understand; it 
seemed that the Oounty Council was 
exactly the right Authority to exercise 
such power. ‘he Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had spoken of these as local 
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so, he believed, in the Bill. How could 
they justify so speaking of them or call 
them local taxation licences, if they 
by Imperial regulations told the County 
Councils what they were to levy ? Under 
such circumstances it became not local 
taxation, but Imperial taxation. The 
whole point of the matter was that the 
Authority of the county, elected by the 
people of the county, and acquainted 
with the peculiar circumstances and 
needs of the county and of the customs 
of the county, were to be able to say 
what, in their opinion, was the right 
amount of duty to be paid in the dif- 
ferent cases. ‘There were some counties 
which differed very much from the rest 
in respect to the question of preserving 
game. He cquid imagine nothing more 
legitimate than that, where the County 
Council believed a strong desire for 
game to exist, the County Council 
should take advantage of this desire and 
increase the game licences accordingly ; 
the same remarks applied to horses, 
carriages, dogs, and guns, and so on. 
Each county knew its own circumstances 
best, and the object of this Bill as it 
stood was to intrust to those who knew 
the districts best the charge of meeting 
the circumstances and requirements of 
their own districts. What counties 
wanted was to get as much as possible 
of the local revenue for their own pur- 
poses, and it appeared the right way 
to bring that about was to entrust 
County Councils with the right of vary- 
ing the amount of licences levied within 
their own district. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that the hon. 
Gentleman had misinterpreted the powers 
to be conferred by Clause 19. Clause 19 
was never intended to refer to the duties 
which the hon. Gentleman had alluded 
to atall. Ifthe hon. Gentleman would 
look at the clause he would see that— 

‘The county council may, if they think 
fit, from time to time impose and 4evy ad- 
ditional duties on the transferred licences for 
the sale of any intoxicating liquor.” 
andso forth. That would give no power 
whatever to the County Councils to in- 
crease the Licence Duties upon the 
licences referred to in Clause 20. The 
answer was perfectly obvious. The in- 
toxicating liquor licences were licences 
for the sale of drink in the locality, but 
the licences referred to in Clause 20 
were licences which ran throughout the 
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whole Kingdom, and, therefore, it was 
perfectly obvious that it would be highly 
inconvenient to have a different scale of 
Licence Duties in one county to what 
existed in another. If power to vary 
licences were given, it might happen 
that a county might be extremely de- 
sirous to concentrate the taking out of 
these licences within its own area, and 
to achieve its object might lower the 
Licence Duties, and thus attract all the 
people who wanted licences from other 
counties. It was quite clear that com- 
petition would arise between the various 
counties as to the scale on which they 
were prepared to do business, and the 
result might not be altogether satisfac- 
tory. The hon. Gentleman would see 
there was good reason for dealing with 
liquor licences locally, but that it would 
be extremely inconvenient and impolitic 
for other licences to be dealt with in the 
way proposed. The Government did 
not propose even to enact that limited 
power which was referred to in Clause 
19, and for a very obvious reason. 
Originally they proposed to deal with 
the whole question of licensing, they 
proposed that licensing should be trans- 
ferred to the County Councils, and they 
also proposed that certain compensation 
should be paid in the event of licences 
not being renewed. They believed that 
by giving the Licensing Authority the 
power of increasing the cost of licences 
the Authority might have raised a fund 
which would have materially assisted in 
the reduction of the number of licences 
which some hon. Gentlemen so much 
desired. But his main contention was 
that, having struck out of the Bill all 
reference to licensing for the sale of in- 
toxicating liquor so far as the County 
Councils were concerned, it would ob- 
viously not be right or proper that they 
should give the County Councils the 
power of increasing the Licence Duties 
as would be given by this clause. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) said, he had some Amend- 
ments upon the Paper which went in 
the same direction as the obsorvations 
of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Dundee (Mr. E, Robertson). He had 





* alluded to the subject in previous ob- 
servations he had made in the House, 
and he only wished to say now that his 
view in favour of high licences was 
founded upon the belief that the present 
system under which Local Authorities 
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were enabled to restrict the number 
of licences without being able to put any 
additional taxation on the remaining 
licences, had done enormous harm. 
In order to achieve a diminution in 
the number of licences there had been 
a combination between the temperance 
people and the publicans. He, as a 
magistrate of Middlesex, had had to 
deal with the granting of new licences, 
and he had found that the people who 
opposed new licences were not the in- 
habitants of the locality, but other pub- 
licans, and they combined with the tem- 
perance reformers in order to stop the 
issue of new licences. The result had 
been that the number of licences had 
been very much restricted; but there 
had been no power on the part of the 
magistrates to put on the remaining 
licences a taxation commensurate with 
the additional value of the houses. The 
result was that a vested interest had 
been created greater than the Church or 
anything else, and that that now stood 
in the way of reform and pestered Par- 
liament with enormous claims for com- 
pensation. He certainly thought that 
there ought to be the power of increas 
ing licences on the remaining public- 
houses. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
(Sussex, N.W.) asked to be allowed to 
say one or two words upon this really 
important question. The question they 
really had to consider was, would it be 
right now that they had struck out all 
the clauses in the Bill relating to licens- 
ing generally that this clause should 
remain in the Bill? Be.ides dropping 
all the Licensing Clauses they had taken 
away the power of County Councils to 
levy the duties which at one time it was 
intended they should have. They had, 
therefore, left in the hands of the Go- 
vernment officers the power of raising 
the duties, and they had left in the hands 
of the magistrates the matter of licensing 
as it had been up to this time. Until 
they arranged some other system it 
would be unwise and unjust to give the 
County Councils the power conferred by 
this clause. 

Mr. STANSFELD (Halifax) said, he 
could not quite understand the argu- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman that 
it would be obviously wrong to retain 
Clause 19 after the withdrawal of the 
Licensing Clauses. He, however, de- 
sired to point out that when this clause 
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was withdrawn there would be hardly 
any excuse or pretence for repeating the 
argument of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. 
Goschen) that they were handing over 
certain taxes to the locality, and that 
those taxes were not in the nature of 
Imperial grants. They were simply Im- 
perial grants, and it was impossible to 
argue that they were anything else. 
They were not to be handed over as 
local taxes over which the district would 
have any power; the County Council 
would not have the power of repealing 
them, or of increasing them, or of 
diminishing them. He entirely under- 
stood the argument of the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board (Mr. Ritchie) that 
it was necessary that there should be 
a certain amount of uniformity in these 
so-called local taxes. But they had 
not only not given to the localities any 
power over these taxes, if they were 
to be called taxes, but they were taking 
away all power from themselves. He did 
not know whether hon. Members had 
realized the fact that when the Bill passed 
with this clause and the 20th clause in 
it, all these taxes which were Imperial, 
and which were to be called local, would 
be stereotyped at their present amount. 
It would be almost impossible even 
for Parliament to modify, to increase, 
diminish, or to repeal, because they 
could not modify any one of the taxes 
which they had allocated to the locali- 
ties without finding a substitute for 
it. That would complicate the ques- 
tion of taxation extremely. That was 
not the whole question, because when 
they came to Clause 23 they found that 
they not only fixed the Imperial grants, 
which were called local taxes—fixed the 
amount without the localities having 
any power—but they absolutely fixed 
a large portion of the expenditure which 
the taxes were to meet under Clause 23. 
In iieu of the Parliamentary grants 
which were to be discontinued, those 
grants, practically speaking, or a great 
number of them, were in another form 
to be paid by the County Councils. 
Therefore, when the 19th clause went 
they would find themselves in this posi- 
tion, that they were handing over to 
the localities taxes, but were not giving 
them any power over the taxation. The 
statement, therefore, that these were 
taxes assigned to localities in any sense 
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in which Parliament had been accus- 
tomed to consider taxes ought to be as- 
signed, had no foundation whatever. 

Mr. WOODALL (Hanley) said, he 
could not but regret the decision at 
which the Government had arrived in 
regard to this clause. The income from 
licences was to. be allocated not to any 
particular district, but in the county 
the licensing was to be continued in the 
hands of the magistrates as heretofore, 
and under the present conditions of the 
Bill the representatives of the rate- 
payers would have no voice in regard 
to licensing. He desired to offer his 
small tribute of testimony to the argu- 
ment of his hon. and learned Friend the 
senior Member for Dundee (Mr. E. 
Robertson). He was in Philadelphia 
the other day, and there he found that 
the Local Authority had largely in- 
creased the cost of licences for public- 
houses. The effect of that increase was 
that not more than one-half of those 
who hitherto held licences applied for a 
renewal of their licences. There still 
remained power to refuse licences to 
those who were applicants; but the 
effect of the change was to bring about, 
consistently with the public opinion of 
the place, a very large diminution of the 
number of public-houses; and it ap- 
peared to him that it was very unfortu- 
nate that they were not to avail them- 
selves of this opportunity to enable the 
public opinion of a county or of a 
county bonpugh to assert itself in the 
same way, and, if it chose, to bring 
about an important diminution in the 
number of public-houses. 

Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) 
said, the Government proposed to omit 
Clause 19 because the Committee had 
before been forced to agree to the omis- 
sion of the other clauses transferring 
the licensing powers of the magistrates 
to the County Councils. But it seemed 
to him this clause was good in itself, as 
it stood by itself. The Committee must 
recollect what a difference had come 
over the spirit of the conduct of magis- 
trates all over the country, and par- 
ticularly in the Metropolis, with regard 
to the granting of licences. A Metro- 
politan stipendiary said the other day 
that a few years ago licences were scat- 
tered like pepper from a pepper box. 
That was no longer the case. In most 
districts of London the magistrates were 
most unwilling to grant new licences, 
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they put every obstacle in the way, and, 
therefore, the value of the goodwill 
of the existing licensed premises had 
enormously increased. Did not the 
Committee believe that under these cir- 
cumstances it would be a great advantage 
if the publicans holding these licences 
had to contribute a larger amount than 
formerly to the local exchequer. By 
this clause the County Councils would 
be enabled to levy extra duty up to 20 
per cent, and he could not help thinking, 
without reference to the other Licensing 
Clauses, that this would be a most 
valuable provision to retain in the Bill. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, that it had been assumed 
very hastily that in discussing this clause 
they were flogging a dead horse. Cer- 
tainly the discussion had shown that 
the clause was not as yet dead. There 
was a general consensus of opinion on 
both sides of the House in favour of 
higher licensing duties. [ Cries of ‘‘ No, 
No!” ] Ifcertain hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site dissented from that view, it was only 
what he supposed they would do. Per- 
sonally he thought that considerable 
advantage might be expected from 
increasing the Licence Duties. He 
did not think that anyone would dispute 
this proposition, that as the value of 
licences and licensed property had enor- 
mously increased of late years, this 
would be a good opportunity for doing 
that which was only just to the public 
generally, raising more revenue out of 
the licences which were still granted. 
It appeared to him that the right of 
increasing the cost of licences was not at 
all depending upon the question of 
licensing and the transference of licen- 
sing generally. If the County Couneil 
or the Local Authority in any part were 
determined that the raising of local 
revenue in the shape of increasing the 
Licence Duties was a desirable mode of 
raising revenue, it seemed to him that 
that was a power which might fairly be 
given to the County Council or any other 
Local Authority quite independently of 
the general question of granting new 
licences or revoking the old licences. 
Therefore, he contended, they were jus- 
tified in discussing this question upon 
this clauso, even although the Committee 
had already decided that the right to 
grant licences, or to renew them,. or 
revoke them, should not be put in tho 
hands of the County Councils. He quite 
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understood the arguments of the right 
hon. Gentlemen the President of the 
Local Government Board, which was 
that, having decided against transferring 
the powers of licensing to Local Autho- 
rities, they should not in any way give 
any control to the County Councils over 
any portion of the question of licensing. 
But he had a slight Amendment to this 
clause, to suggest which might meet with 
the approval of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. 

Mx. RITCHIE: It is impossible to 
amend the clause. 

Mr. CONYBEARE said, that, at any 
rate, he had a suggestion to make to the 
right hon. Gentleman, which, though it 
did not find favour inhis eyes, might in 
the eyes of other people. He assumed 
the right hon. Gentleman had no intrin- 
sic objection to the principle of raising 
the price of licences. He had a right to 
assume that because the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had embodied the principle in 
his own Bill, and what he put to the 
right hon. Gentlemen was, that as long 
as he did not propose to take away the 
power of licensing from those who at 
present possessed it—namely, the magis- 
trates, but agreed that in certain cases 
it was desirable to increase the Licence 
Duties, what possible objection could 
there be to conferring the power of 
increasing the scale of licences upon the 
Quarter Sessions, the authority who at 
present exercised licensing powers? 
That would be merely an extension of 
the powers of the magistrates; it would 
be introducing no new principle which 
the right hon. Gentleman could possibly 
object to. As fas as he could make out, 
the only alteration which it would bo 
necessary to make in the clause would 
be to substitute for ‘‘ County Council ” 
the words ‘‘the magistrates” or “ the 
licensing magistrates.” 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 137; 
Noes 199: Majority 62.—(Div. List, 
No. 187.) 


Clause 20 (Payment to county coun- 
cil of proceeds of duties on certain 
licences (local taxation licences) ). 


Sim GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
ealdy, &c.), in moving the Amendment 
which stood in his name, which was to 
leave out Sub-section (1), said, he only 
moved the Amendment pro formd as a 
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matter of protest, knowing very well, 


after what had been said, that he had no 
chance of carrying the Amendment. 
He wished again to say that, in his 
opinion, this local taxation was an utter 
sham. It was not a real mode of taxa- 
tion at all; it was, as had been fre- 
quently said, nothing but an Imperial 
subvention under another form. The 
only difference was to be found in the 
manner of distribution. They were 
departing from the old system of distri- 
bution ; they were taking a ieap in the 
dark to another system of distribution 
which had no regard whatever to the 
needs of the localities. He was quite 
aware the Bill did not apply to Scotland, 
but perhaps he might, as an illustration, 
cite the case of the county of Inverness. 
In that county there were very few 
carriages and horses except within the 
towns. Now a great county of that kind, 
which had a great many roads, would 
get very little revenue from horses and 
carriages and the other specified sources 
of taxation, whilst its needs would be 
very great. Onthat ground, and merely 
by way of protest, he begged to move 
to leave out Sub-section (1). There was 
only one other word he should like to 
say. They were told to-day that if they 
did not make over this revenue to the 
localities, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would not have any other money 
to make over to them. He (Sir George 
Campbell) denied that altogether. The 
result of leaving out the 1st sub-section 
would be that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would have this Imperial 
Revenue in his own pocket, and he 
would be able to distribute it to the 
localities with some regard to the needs 
of the localities. 


Amendment proposed, in pages 14 and 
15, to leave out Sub-section (1).—(Sir 
George Campbell.) 


Question proposed, “‘ That the words 
‘after the financial year’ stand part of 
the Clause,” put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in page 15, 
line 15, after ‘ auctioneers,” insert 
“hawkers.” —( Mr. Ritchie.) 


Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘ hawkers’ 
be there inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 15, line 22, after the word “ county,” 
insert the words “in respect of the duties on 
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transferred licences or the duties on local taxa< 
tion licences.” —(Mr. Ritchie.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.”’ 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, he could not quite appre- 
ciate the attitude which the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board had taken up. 
When he (Mr. Conybeare) had the 
honour of submitting a suggestion to 
him, the right hon. Gentleman refused 
to make any reply even by nodding his 
head. He did not complain of that; 
but he thought that when the right hon. 
Gentleman was submitting an Amend- 
ment of his own, they were entitled to 
ask him why he saw a necessity for it. 
Lae. Rirantz: Certainly.] He had not 

one yet. He wished to give another 
reason why he asked the right hon. 
Gentleman to give them an explanation 
of his Amendments. Atan earlier stage 
of the proceedings in Committee, he 
(Mr. Conybeare) ventured to move an 
Amendment without explaining his rea- 
sons fur doing so. The right hon. 
Gentleman pretty nearly jumped down 
his thruat and lectured him for having 
the assurance to propose an Amend- 
ment without assigning a reason for 
doing so. What was sauce for the 
goose was sauce for the gander, and he 
submitted that in pursuance of the 
ordinary rules of debate, the right hon. 
Gentleman ought to give them some 
reason for the Amendment he now pro- 
posed. 

Tue PRESIDENT or raz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircnte) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, he 
had so high an opinion of the hon. 
Gentleman’sintelligence, thathe thought 
he would be able to see the reasons for 
this Amendment. The Amendment was 
purely consequential upon one to which 
the Committee had already agreed. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Sir UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH (Lancashire, Clitheroe) said, 
that in consequence of the Amendment 
of his hon. Friend the Member for the 
Cockermouth Division of Cumberland 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson) not being carried, 
and also in consequence of what was 
said by the Government and by the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman the Member for 
North- West Sussex (Sir Walter B. Bartte- 
lot), he thought it would be worth while 
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to raise the question of distribution at 
that point. He therefore begged to move 
to insert in page 15, after the words 
*‘ county,” in line 25, the words— 


* Provided, that in the case of any county 
containing any county borough or county 
boroughs, the amount ascertained as aforesaid 
shall be distributed by the Local Government 
Board between the said borough or boroughs, 
and the residue of the county in proportion to 
their respective populations for the time being 
as ascertained by the said Board.” 


That Amendment would carry out what 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Ritchie) 
just now hinted the Oommissioners 
would have the power to do under the 
Amendment to Clause 30. He was very 
doubtful indeed whether the Amendment 
of which the right hon. Gentleman had 
given notice gave all the powers he de- 


sired to give the Commissioners. Very | 


large powers had been entrusted to the 
Commissioners; but he thought they 
would require some more directions than 
the right hon. Gentleman gave them in 
order to feel themselves called upon to 
consider all the inequalities and to dis- 
tribute the Licence Duties. What he 
proposed was that in this clause they 
should provide that the money should 

from Somerset House to each county, 
and be distributed by the County Coun- 
cil to the various county boroughs ac- 
cording to their respective populations. 
Take, for instance, the case of Lanca- 
shire. The amount received by the 11 
county boroughs in Lancashire would be 
£52,000 more than the amount received 
by the rest of the county, although the 
population of the county boroughs was 
about equal to that of the residue of the 
county. If the words he proposed were 
adopted, the right hon. Gentleman 
would see that he would achieve his 
object directly through the Bill in- 
stead of leaving it to the judgment of 
the Commissioners. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 15, line 25, after the word ‘‘ county,” 
to insert the words ‘‘ Provided, that in the case 
of any county containing any county borough or 
county boroughs, the amount ascertained as 
aforesaid shall be distributed by the Local ‘to- 
vernment Board between the said borough or 
boroughs, and the residue of the county in pro- 
portion to their respective populations for the 
time being as ascertained by the said Loard.’’— 
(Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth). 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth 
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Mr. RITCHIE said, he recognised 
that the Amendment proposed by the 
right hon. Baronet was very much in the 
direction of everything he (Mr. Ritchie) 
had said, and intended in connection 
with this matter. But it was right he 
should point out to the right hon. Baro- 
net that it would be hardly fair to those 
who were interested in the subject, per- 
haps in a different way from that in 
which the right hon. Baronet was in- 
terested in it—of course, he was quite 
sure that the right hon. Baronet did not 
wish to do anything which was not fair 
—if they accepted an Amendment of 
that great importance, which was not on 
the Paper, and which might come with 
some surprise to a considerable number 
of Members of the House of Commons 
who were concerned in the proper dis- 
tribution of the Licence Duties. He, 
therefore, suggested, without the least 
prejudice, that the Amendment should 
not be moved at that particular part of 
the Bill. He did not know whether 
what the right hon. Baronet desired 
to obtain could be more properly ob- 
tained by an Amendment to Clause 30 ; 
but he had no doubt that an equally 
appropriate place to this could be found 
for the moving of the Amendment. The 
Government were not disposed at pre- 
sent to object to the spirit of the 
Amendment; but the acceptance of the 
Amendment now might be very properly 
complained of by hon. Gentlemen who 
were not present. 

Sir UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH said, no doubt there was a 
great deal of force in what the right 
hon. Gentleman had said, and he would 
be the last to wish to take any hon. 
Members who were not prepared for the 
Amendment by surprise. Although the 
Amendment was drafted some days ago, 
he did not put it on the Paper, because 
he preferred that the question should be 
raised in'the wider form in which it had 
been raised by the hon. Member for the 
Cockermouth Division of Cumberland 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson). If he was to 
understand that the object of the Amend- 
ment was that at which the right hon. 
Gentleman aimed, that the right hon. 
Gentleman was with him (Sir Ughtred 
Kay-Shuttleworth) in principle, that he 
desired there should be distribution in 
each county according to some such basis 
as population, he should feel very much 
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encouraged, and would be perfectly 
willing to withdraw the Amendment 
now, hoping for the support of the right 
hon. Gentleman when ap me some- 
thing of the same kind in some other 
part of the Bill. What he would prefer 
would be that the right hon. Gentleman 
would himself put down his Amend- 
ment to Clause 80 in more precise words, 
so as to carry out the object in view. 
There would be some danger in press- 
ing the clause in its present form with- 
out some assurance from the right hon. 
Gentleman. By the clause the Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue were, 
under the direction of the Local Go- 
vernmeat Board, to pay out of the local 
taxation to the Council in each county, 
which included the Council in each 
county borough, the amount raised by 
licences within that county borough. 
That might be held to preclude such an 
Amendment as he contemplated. It 
was only by introducing words here that 
it could be made possible to pay the 
money to the county as a whole, and 
then distribute it. Perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman would give him some 
further assurance which might enable 
him not to press the Amendment. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he did not wish 
his words to be accepted as going fur- 
ther than he really intended them to 
go. The principle he had always ad- 
vocated was that care should be taken 
that there should be such an adjustment 
between the boroughs named in the 
Schedule and the county that the county 
should not lose financially by the bo- 
roughs being taken out of it. He as- 
sured the right hon. Baronet that that 
was the result the Government desired 
to obtain. But he would not like to 
commit himself to any specific proposal 
such as that the right\hon. Baronet had 
made. He would likeAto have time to 
consider the suggestion; he certainly 
could not now commit the Government 
to any absolute scheme. Their intention 
in putting down the Amendment to 
Clause 30 was that such a financial ad- 
justment should be made that neither 
the boroughs nor the county should lose. 
If an Amendment to their Amendment 
was necessary, in order to secure that 
which they desired, the Government 
would be very happy to consider it. 

Mr. STAN SFELD (Halifax) said, he 
thought that some further explanation 
from the right hon, Gentleman was 
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necessary. Originally he found it almost 
impossible, pr it was now still more 
impossible, to understand the proposal 
with reference to the Commissioners 
who were to arrange the financial terms 
between the counties and boroughs. As 
he understood the right hon. Gentleman, 
the principle .by which the Commis- 
sioners were to be guided was that the 
county was not to lose by the boroughs 
being taken out of it. That was an in- 
telligible principle; but he did not see 
how it was to becarried out. Liverpool, 
for instance, would produce an undue 
shareof income arising from licences, and 
some portion of the income from licences 
accruing in Liverpool was to be allocated 
to the county of Lancashire. 

Mr. RITCHIE (interposing) said, 
that having formed county boroughs, 
the Government desired that so far as it 
was possible the county boroughs should 
have the same control over the Licence 
Duties as the county, that they should 
have the same interests, that they should 
form communities by themselves like an 
ordinary county. But they felt it was 
quite possible that that principle might 
sometimes act adversely to the county, 
and, therefore, they thought it was 
right, whilst still allowing the county 
boroughs to be a county in the same 
sense as an ordinary county, to make 
some a by which in respect to the 
Licence Duties and the Probate Duty 
an adjustment should be made between 
the county and the borough. They 
considered that the best plan was to ap- 
point a Commission which should take 
the whole circumstances as between the 
county and county boroughs into con- 
sideration, which should, amongst other 
things, take into consideration the rela- 
tive amount obtained by the county and 
boroughs from the Licence Duties, and 
which, having done that, should make 
some financial adjustment which would 
be fair to the county and the boroughs. 
It was quite possible that the A mend- 
ment the Government had put on the 
Paper might not carry out fully what 
they desired, but they would be willing 
to consider any Amendment in the sense 
they had expressed. 

Sm WILLIAM PLOWDEN (Wol- 
verhampton, W.) said, the object of the 
right hon. Gentleman, as far as he had 
been able to understand it, was that 
neither the county nor the county bo- 
roughs should suffer in any adjustment 
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that was made. He hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would be fortunate 
enough to attain such an object. What 
hon. Members were anxious to ascertain 
was whether the distribution was to be 
made on the basisof population. Ifthe 
right hon. Gentleman accepted the prin- 
ciple of population, he admitted the 
claim made by the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Clitheroe (Sir Ughtred 
Kay-Shuttleworth). 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he had not ac- 
cepted the principle of population ; that 
was a matter which must be considered 
on its merits when it arose. The hon. 
Gentleman must remember that there 
was not only the question of these trans- 
ferred licences, but also the question 
of the amount to be obtained by the 
county and the county boroughs on ac- 
count of the Probate Duty, and the Pro- 
bate Duty the Government did not pro- 
pose to distribute either on the basis of 
population or rateable value, but on 
the basis of indoor pauperism. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.) asked whether, in the distribution of 
the Probate Duty, consideration would 
be given to the fact that towns contri- 
buted larger quantities of the duty than 
the country districts ? 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he was afraid it 
would be out of Order to enter into a 
discussion of such a question; but he 
might say they did not intend to take 
into account the amount of Probate Duty 
paid in any particular locality. 

Mr. ROWNTREE (Scarborough) 
asked whether the adjustment by the 
Commissioners would be absolute and 
final, because, if so, did not this follow, 
that whilst an adjustment might be per- 
fectly equitable at the time it was made, 
in five or 10 years’ time the relative 
conditions of the county and county 
boroughs might have altered so much 
that the adjustment would be no longer 
equitable ? 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that now they 
were proceeding to discuss the Amend- 
ment to Clause 30. It would be much 
more convenient if they were to refrain 
from discussing that Amendment until 
they reached it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in page 15, line 
31, after the word “levy,” insert the 
words ‘‘the duties on transferred licences 
or.” —( Mr. Ritchie.) 


Sir William Plowden 
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Question, ‘“‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 

Mr. C. T. DYKE ACLAND (Corn- 
wall, Launeeston) said, that, in pursu- 
ance of the ow he had to explain 
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on Clause 19, he desired to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board whether he 
could not accept this Amendment to add, 
after ‘‘ licences,” in line 32— 

‘* Or to increase within the limits specified in 

such order any of such duties or licences except 
the duties upon carriages or other vehicles, 
horses, armorial bearings, male servants, dogs, 
killing game, or guns.”’ 
The right hon. Gentleman would see he 
had taken out of the list on page 15 all 
those licences which really ran over the 
whole Kingdom. With respect to beer 
dealers, spirit dealers, wine dealers, 
refreshment house keepers, tobacco 
dealers, appraisers, auctioneers, house 
agents, pawnbrokers, and plate dealers, 
he could see no reason why the County 
Council should not be allowed to increase 
or vary the duties or licences within cer- 
tain limits. He admitted that the limits 
ought to be prescribed, but when that 
was done he could see no reason why the 
power to increase the duties should not 
be given to the County Council. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 15, line 32, after ‘‘licences,”’ insert 
“‘or to increase within the limits specified in 
such order any of such duties or licences, except 
the duties upon carriages or other vehicles, 
horses, armorial bearings, male servants, dogs, 
killing game, or guns.’—(Mr. C. T. Dyke 
Acland.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 


be there inserted.” 


Tue CHANCELLOR ortuse EXCHE- 
QOER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. Georges, 
Hanover Square) said, that if the hon. 
Gentleman would look at the clause he 
would find that the words which pre- 
ceded his Amendmeat were these— 

‘*Tt shall be lawfui for Her Majesty the 
Queen, from time to time, by Order in Council, 
made on the recommendation of the Treasury, 
to transfer to county councils, from the date 
specified in the Order, the power to levy the 
duties on al! or any of the local taxation 
licences.” 

The hon. Gentleman’s suggestion was 
that it should be lawful for the Queen, 
by Order in Council, made on the recom- 
mendation of the Treasury, to give 
County Councils the power to increase 
duties. Surely that would be uncon, 
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stitutional. Such power could not be 
given by Order in Council, on the re- 
commendation of the Treasury. That 
was a fatal objection to the hon. Gen- 
tleman’s proposal to insert these words 
here, because, as he (Mr. Goschen) pre- 
sumed, he did not see anywhere else 
where the words could be inserted. Be- 
sides, the hon. Gentleman did not exempt 
the licences for appraisers, auctioneers, 
house agents, pawnbrokers, and plate 
dealers ; he left them in, and gave the 
different councils power to raise or 
diminish these licences. Some of these 
people — auctioneers, for instance — 
carried on business in several counties. 
He did not think it would be well that 
one county should put a higher duty on 
auctioneers than was put on them by 
another county. But the hon. Gentle- 
man would see that the first objection he 
(Mr. Goschen) had taken to the Amend- 
ment was fatal to it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, 


T» page 15, line 35, leave out from ‘‘ duties,” 
to end of line 42, and insert “transferred the 
same powers, duties, and liabilities as the Com- 
missioners of Inland Revenue and their officers 
have with respect to the duties transferred, and 
to the issue and cancellation of licences on 
which the duties are imposed, and other matters 
under the Acts relating to those duties and 
licences, and all enactments relating to those 
duties and licences, and to punishments and 
penalties connected therewith, shall apply 
accordingly. 

(4.) Provided as follows :— 

(i.) All penalties and forfeitures recovered 
by a county council in pursuance of this 
section shall, instead of being paid to 
the Exchequer, be paid to the county 
fund, and carried to the same account as 
the duties ; 

(ii.) The county council shall have, as 
respects the said duties and licences, the 
power given by the said Acts, to the 
Treasury for the restoration of any 
forfeiture, and the mitigation or remis- 
sion of any penalty or any part thereof ; 

(iii.) Nothing iu this section shall confer on 
the county council any special privileges 
of the Crown as respects legal pro- 
ceedings." — (Mr. Ritchie.) 

Question proposed, ‘“‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. STANSFELD said, he wished 
to put a question to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman. The Gover.ment had deter- 
mined that the County Councils should 
not levy the Licence Duties; but the right 
hon. Gentleman was now taking power 
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to transfer, by Order in Council, the 
power to levy these duties. He would 
like a statement from the right hon. 
Gentleman as to what was the object 
and policy of the Government in intro- 
ducing this pro.ision. Under what 
circumstances did the right hon. Gentle- 
man anticipate a change of policy on the 
part of the Government, and a disposi- 
tion to issue an Order in Council trans- 
ferring to the County Councils powers 
which he had not determined at the 
present moment to give them ? 

Mr. RITCHIE said, there was no 
immediate prospect of this power being 
transferred to the County Councils, but at 
some futuretime, when the County Coun- 
cils had acquired experience, it might be 
desirable to invest them with the power, 
and this Amendment was simply pro- 
posed with the object of providing 
machinery by which the transference 
could be made. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM asked, 
whether, if what the right hon. Gentle- 
man contemplated were done, it would 
not be a distinct violation of the doctrine 
laid down by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
had said that no tax could be levied 
without the assent of Parliament ? 

Mr. RITCHIE said, the difference 
was this. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. C. 
T. Dyke Acland) proposed that by an 
Order in Council power might be given 
to increase these duties. That would be, 
to some extent, unconstitutional. This 
Amendment simply related to the power 
of collecting; instead of the Inland Re- 
venue collecting the duties, the County 
Councils might collect them. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question, “That the words proposed 
to be inserted be there inserted,” put, 
and agreed to. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Clause, 
as amended, stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire) 
said, he desired to call the attention of 
the right hon. Gentleman to a point 
which he raised before in connection 
with the allocation of these grants. In 
the county he had the honour to repre- 
sent eight of the chief landowners were 
absentees—they lived in other counties 
—and he would like to know from the 
right hon. Gentleman whether any of 
the eight would contribute towards the 
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expenses of the county any of the 
charges for carriages, horses, armorial 
bearings, male servants, dogs, killing 
game, or guns. If they did not, it 
seemed to him that a very great and 
glaring — would be done to the 
county. The county would have to 
maintain its main roads and so forth, 
and perhaps it might be represented by 
some of these gentlemen, because the 
Committee had given them the right to 
become members of the County Council 
although they were absentees. The 
result might be that the majority of the 
large landowners in the county might 
not contribute 1d. to the expenses of the 
county. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he imagined 
that if the eight landed proprietors in 
the county to which the hon. Gentleman 
referred felt they had a large interest 
in the county, they would be only too 
anxious to take out their licences in the 
county. Although these gentlemen 
resided outside the county, if their 
interests lay in the county clearly it 
would be to their advantage to take out 
their licences within the county. He 
was afraid that was all that could be 
said; they could not go further than 
that. 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS said, he thought 
that to make the finance of a county 
dependent upon the caprice of land- 
owners was very inequitable. The eight 
gentlemen he had in mind owned so 
much land in Merionethshire that the 
amounts they would pay would be very 
appreciable; but, as the Bill at pre- 
sent stood, they need not contribute 1d. 
to the revenue of the county. This was 
a very vital question, and if the right 
hon. Gentleman could not give him an 
answer now, would he undertake to look 
into the matter with the object of 
making some more equitable arrange- 
ment ? 

Mr. GOSOCHEN assured the hon. 
Gentleman that the question had been 
seriously considered. The hon. Member 
himself did not suggest any way in 
which the difficulty he spoke of could 
be remedied. On the whole, it was 
thought best to leave the matter one of 
choice. Wherever a man’s interests 
were largest it would be to his advan- 
tage to take out his licences. He did 


not think it would be possible to dis- 
tribute the licences in any other way. 
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Mr. RITCHIE said, that perhaps it 
might be interesting to the hon. Mem- 
ber to know that the licence duties 
which were now collected in Merioneth- 
shire exceeded by 30 per cent the 
amount of the grants now paid to that 
county. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause {21 (Grant to county council 
of portion of probate duty). 

Sm UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH (Lancashire, Clitheroe), in 
moving to leave out from ‘‘the several,”’ 
in line 27, to end of clause, and insert— 


“All the county bozoughs and counties (ex- 
clusive of the county boroughs, if any, situate 
therein) in England, in proportion to their re- 
spective populations for the time being, as esti- 
mated by the Local Government Board,” 


said, the object of the Amendment was 
that the Probate Duty granted to the 
counties should not be based upon the 
indoor pauperism of each county, but 
upon the population. There was some- 
thing very taking in the proposal of the 
Government to any strict administrators 
of the Poor Law; there was something 
very taking in the idea that they should 
encourage strict administration by means 
of this Probate Duty grant. He took 
it that one of the main objects aimed at 
by the Government, in basing the dis- 
tribution of the Probate Duty grant 
upon the indoor pauperism in the 
various counties, was that there should 
be discouragement given to outdoor 
relief and encouragement given to in- 
door relief. He sympathized very much 
with those who desired within reason- 
able bounds to see strict administration 
of the Poor Law; but he must say that, 
as one who desired to see such strict ad- 
ministration, he viewed with consider- 
able fear and apprehension any such 
proposition. He thought that proposal 
would tend to something more than a 
strict administration of the Poor Law; 
he thought it might tend to harshness ; 
and, even if that were not the case, 
he should be very much afraid it would 
tend to produce a re-action in the minds 
of the public against such administra- 
tion of the Poor Law as he desired 
to see, and end in a far more lax ad- 
ministration of the Poor Law than at 
present existed. A great improvement 
had taken place in recent years, and 
there was not nearly so much ground 
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for complaint as there was some time 


ago. He had, however, no doubt that 
there were Unions in which there was 
far too much outdoor relief; but he 
thought the effect of this provision upon 
committees of Boards of Guardians, 
sitting to consider particular applica- 
tions for relief, would be something of 
this kind. They would say, that if they 
refused to give outdoor relief, they 
would get the fourpence a-day, which 
would be easily multiplied by seven days 
in the week, and by 365 days in the 
year, and that would be a great argu- 
ment with Poor Law Guardians in favour 
of placing persons in the house whom, 
otherwise, they would have relieved as 
outdoor paupers. He did not think it 
was desirable to import a provision of 
that kind into the Bill; he did not think 
it was wise or prudent from the point of 
view of those who proposed it; but he 
supposed they had an object in proposing 
it—namely, the desire to promote strict 
administration of the Poor Law. He 
would not dwell at any length upon 
that subject, a subject with which all 
Members of the Committee were per- 
fectly familiar. He sympathized with 
those who desired to encourage indoor 
as compared with outdoor relief; but 
he said that from their point of view he 
did not desire to see legislation in this 
direction. He was confident that such 
legislation would only intensify the ten- 
dency there was to a re-action in some 
counties in favour of a more profuse 
system of outdoor relief. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: Order, order! I 
should like to make an observation in 
reference to the way in which the right 
hon. Baronet moves the Amendment. 
He proposes to leave out from ‘ the 
several” to the end of the clause, in 
order to insert— 

‘* All the county boroughs and counties (ex- 
clusive of the county boroughs, if any, situate 
therein) in England, in proportion to their re- 
spective populations for the time being, as esti- 
mated by the Local Government Board.” 
There is really no alteration of the 
earlier part, and the argument of the 
right hon. Baronet shows that the whole 
scope of the Amendment is to leave out 
the words “ indoor pauperism,” in order 
to insert ‘‘ their respective populations.” 
I think the Amendment should be moved 
in that shape, and then the question 
of the indoor test will be properly 
raised, 
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Sm UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH said, he had no objection to 
the alteration in the Amendment sug- 
gested by the Chairman. Now, what- 
ever might have been said with respect 
to the other proposals of the Govern- 
ment, the proposal as to the Licensing 
Duties, this was distinctly a grant in 
aid. That would not be denied; it 
was a grant in aid from personal pro- 
perty, a grant coming in aid of the rates 
of the various localities. It was pro- 
posed that this should be distributed 
according to indoor pauperism. Now, 
one naturally examined the statistics 
which had been laid upon the Table by 
the right hon. Gentleman, to see how 
this worked out in respect to the varicus 
counties and county boroughs in Eng- 
land. Let him first of all give to the 
Committee one or two facts as to how 
it worked out, comparing one borough 
with another. Leeds and Sheffield had 
been mentioned in respect to another 
clause. What would happen under this 
clause? Leeds had a population of 
339,000, and Sheffield had a population 
of 284,000. Leeds, with a much larger 
population, would receive, according to 
the statement on page 39 of the Blue 
Book presented by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, close upon £14,000, while Shef- 
field, with its much smaller population, 
would receive £3,500 more. Take the 
case of boroughs in the county which 
he had the honour to represent. Black- 
burn and Bolton had almost the 
same population. Blackburn would get 
£4,600 and Bolton £3,800, or £800 
less. Bury and Burnley, again, had 
respectively a population of 53,000 and 
74,000, and yet Burnley, with its larger 
population, would receive £1,300, and 
Bury, with a smaller population, £1,900. 
Oldham and Preston were of almost ex- 
actly the same size, and Oldham would 
get £7,700 and Preston £4,000. These 
were anomelies of such striking magni- 
tude, especially when in some cases they 
were added to the anomalies under 
Clauses 18 and 20, that they seemed to 
him almost in themselves to condemn 
the proposal of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. He would not weary the Com- 
mittee by giving many instances; he 
would, however, just take one case more 
of boroughs. He would take three 
boroughs of about the same size in 
different — of the Kingdom—North- 
ampton, Bath, and Ipswich. North- 
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ampton would receive £2170, Bath} Amendment proposed, 
£4,160, and Ipswich £3,580. Sothat} In page 16, line 28, to leave out from the 


Bath, although having practically the | words “ proportion to” to the end of the clause, 
same number of inhabitants, would re- a dy tn thane tdan, to eoindele tie 
ceive nearly double the amount North- | } 5.31 Government Board.” —(Sir Ughtred Kay- 
ampton got, and Ipswich stood, as re-| Shuttleworth.) 

gards the amount to be received, rather Question proposed, ‘That the words 


more than half way between Bath and “3 9 
Northampton. He passed on now tothe er eee ge Gat ee 


case of boroughs as compared with coun- . 
ties. First of all, let them take again) Mr. RANKIN (Herefordshire, Leo- 
the case of Lancashire. The population | minster) said, he rose to support the pro- 
of the boroughs was about equal to the | posal of the right hon. Baronet opposite 
population of the county. The boroughs | (Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth) because 


would receive £138,000 of the Probate | he thought it was more consistent with 
Duty, while the county without the | justice and fairness than those contained 
boroughs, the residue of the county, | in the clause. With regard to the Dis- 
would receive £83,000 or 40 per cent| tribution of Probate Duty, he did not 
less. ‘Take the case of Nottingham- desire that the administration of the 
shire. The population of the county Poor Law should in any way be re- 
was about 10 per cent larger than that | laxed ; but he did not wish to see what 
of the borough of Nottingham. The | he might call a tremendous bribe given 
county would receive 21 per cent less of | to the Boards of Guardians to administer 
the Probate Duty grant than the town | that law in one particular direction. He 
of Nottingham. ‘The figures were very | Was certain that if the distribution of 
striking in the case of the West Riding | the Probate Duty took place in the 
of Yorkshire. The county had a popu- | manner proposed in the clause it would 
lation 33 per cent greater than the popu- | have a great influence in sending large 
lation of the countyboroughs, but it would | numbers of persons into the workhouses, 
receive 8 per cent less of the Probate | who were not treated in that way at the 
Duty grant. In face of these anoma- | present time, and it was for that reason 
lies it was impossible to contend that | that he desired the Amendment of the 
the proposal of the Government pro- | tight hon. Gentleman to be carried. It 
vided for the fair distribution of the | must not be forgotten that the Poor 
Probate Duty grant. In fact, the grant | Law existed for the poor as well as for 
was to be distributed according to the | the ratepayers, and although it was 
accident of certain circumstances of | desirable that the undeserving poor 
the places, and also according to the| should have a severe test applied to 
administration of particular Boards of | them, yet there were many cases in 
Guardians, whether a large propor- which the deserving poor ought to be 
tion of people were relieved by means maintained outside the workhouse. He 
of the workhouse, or whether a large | Was quite sure that if the proposal in 
proportion were relieved by means of | the clause stood, a great amount of 
outdoor relief. No doubt there were | hardship would be inflicted upon these 
other circumstances; but, on the whole, | persons. He knew that the clause had 
he was prepared to argue that the popu- | already met with a great deal of hostility 
lation test would work out very much | #mong the agricultural labourers of the 
more fairly, and that it would also cor-| country, who imagined, rightly or 
rect, to some extent, the anomalies pro- | Wrongly, that they might be compelled 
duced by the allocation of the licence|to have recourse to the Poor Law 
duties upon the basis already decided | system for relief. It was necessary to 
upon by the Committee. Therefore, | take account of that feeling, as it would 
without further troubling the Committee | very probably give rise to great class 
with illustrations, which might be mul- hostility between the labourers and that 
tiplied to almost any extent, he moved class by whom the Poor Law was ad- 
the Amendment which stood in his| ministered. He also ventured to point 
name, and hoped the Committee and | out that the proposal, as it stood, was 
the Government would give it careful | very unfair to the rural counties which 
attention. had no large centres of population, and 
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fewer indoor poor in proportion to popu- 
lation; he found in almost every case 
that that would be so, and that a 
distribution on the basis of population 
would be a very much fairer method of 
procedure. e would, therefore, ask 
the Committee to support the proposal 
of the right hon. Baronet (Sir Ughtred 
Kay-Shuttleworth), so that the dis- 
tribution of the grant might be fairer 
than it was at present to the rural dis- 
tricts. He admitted that the Amend- 
ment which the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. Ritchie) had placed on the 
Paper would remove some of the objec- 
tions to the clause, and that it would 
settle at all events for a time, the basis 
upon which the duty was to be dis- 
tributed. But he did not think that 
the proposal offered the best basis for 
settlement. He contended that the Poor 
Law should be administered according to 
present principles, and that there ought 
not to be this great bribe offered for 
sending paupers to the workhouses. 
For those reasons, he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would see his way to 
accept the Amendment before the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. ELTON (Somerset, Wellington) 
said, that nothing whatever would have 
induced him to accept the clause as it 
originally stood, because it would have 
had the effect of forcing the aged and 
deserving poor into the workhouses. 
The Amendment of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Ritchie), would, however, 
remove that objection. The Amend- 
ment which the right hon. Gentleman 
would propose made all the difference 
to him, and he should not now feel that 
the poor would be forced into the work- 
houses for the sake of the rates being 
assisted to the extent of 4d. for every 
pauper. He was convinced that the 
Government had made a loyal and 
straightforward effort to prevent the 
poor and aged paupers being brought 
into the workhouses, and for that reason 
he should support the right hon. Gentle- 
man when his Amendment was brought 
forward. 

Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.) said, he had been urged by his 
constituents to put down an Amendment 
to the clause of the same nature as that 
of his right hon. Friend (Sir Ughtred 
Kay-Shuttleworth). But, seeing that 
the matter was already under considera- 
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tion, he had not taken that course. He 
had, however, promised to support the 
views of his constituents, and he be- 
lieved the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board would remember that he had 
spoken strongly against that portion of 
the Bill which applied to indoor paupers. 
His objection to the Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman was that it did not 
meet the case. He would have preferred 
to take a Division on the Amendment of 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Launceston Division of Cornwall (Mr. 
C. T. Dyke Acland), which seemed to 
him to be much simpler and likely to 
afford more practical method of ob- 
taining the object in view. The objec- 
tion to the clause as it stood, and even 
to the Amendment of the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Ritchie), was that 
it appealed to the selfishness of the 
ratepayers to drive poor and deserving 
persons to the workhouses, instead of 
giving them aid outside, and thereby 
affording them an opportunity of re- 
covering themselves and becoming again 
independent and self-supporting citi- 
zens. He strongly objected to any 
measure which was in the least calcu- 
lated to break up a home, however poor 
and humble it might be, and scatter the 
members of the family by driving them 
into the workhouse. He considered 
that outdoor relief wisely and judiciously 
administered was a principle which 
they should encourage in every way. 
There was no more cruel and merci- 
less course that could be pursued by 
Boards of Guardians than to break up 
the home of a working man end drive 
him into the workhouse. The family 
of a man in that way became scattered, 
and the only chance of their re-assem- 
bling under one roof was when they met 
under the roof of a workhouse. By that 
means, fathers, mothers, and children 
were injured, and generations of paupers 
created ; whereas, by a little considera- 
tion and a little assistance, they might 
have been saved from that degradation, 
and the ratepayers also saved from con- 
tributing to the support of people who 
would otherwise have been an assist- 
ance to the rates. The Amendment 
which the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Ritchie) had put down would create the 
very thing which they were seeking to 
avoid. He had before expressed his opi- 
nion that thousands of cases which were 
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relieved by the Poor Law system called 
for careful consideration on the part 
of the ratepayers and on the part of all 
good citizens; they were the cases of 
people who had come to that position 
through no fault of their own, and no- 
thing could be more cruel than to treat 
them in the manner described. Then, 
again, there was the case of aged people 
—men and women who had brought up 
large families respectably, and given 
them such a start in the world as their 
means would allow, who had exhausted 
life and labour, and were left in their 
old age without the means of mainte- 
nance. Such cases as those, hecontended, 
should not be treated in the criminal 
manner in which they were unfortu- 
nately too often treated by Boards of 
Guardians. He entered his strong pro- 
test against the object aimed at, and 
however desirous the right hon. Gentle- 
man might be to meet the objections 
which had been used against that clause, 
he was bound to say that his Amend- 
ment would not have that effect; it 
would not remove in the slightest degree 
their strong and determined opposition 
to the clause in its present form, He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman in 
charge of the Bill would listen to hon. 
Members on that point, and that he 
would agree to some efficient alteration 
in the clause in favour of the people 
whose views were the least heard, and 
whose interests were the least repre- 
sented in that House. The right hon. 
Gentleman had not accepted many 
Amendments, and certainly very few 
which would tend to relieve the very 
poorest of their fellow-countrymen from 
the stigma of the workhouse. He im- 
plored him to consider the appeal now 
made not only from those Benches, but 
from hon. Members in all parts of the 
Committee, and to make it clear that 
there should be no premium or advan- 
tage whatever to Boards of Guardians 
for driving people away from their 
humble homes into the vortex of pau- 
perism and the misery which followed 
upon admission to the workhouse. 

Sm ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.) said, he thought it must be 
quite obvious to the Committee that the 
speeches to which they had listened had 
been largely founded upon the state of 
the case as it existed before the right 
hon. Gentleman in charge of the Bill 
put down the Amendment, which at that 
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moment it was not competent for theCom- 
mittee todiscuss. If the state of things 
were such as had been described by the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
(Mr. Broadhurst) and those behind him, 
he would have been the very last to sup- 
port that proposal of the Government. 
If there were any truth in the belief 
that the proposals of the Government 
did tend to encourage indoor pauperism 
to a large extent, or that they would in 
any way drive the deserving poor into 
the workhouses of the country, he would 
not have supported the Government 
proposal, nor would he have supported 
it from whomsoever it might have come. 
But he thought that the Amendment 
which the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed to bring forward entirely did 
away with the idea that indoor pauper- 
ism would be encouraged. Therefore, 
he hoped the Committee would not 
support the Amendment of the right 
hon. Baronet opposite (Sir Ughtred Kay- 
Shuttleworth) and would reserve its de- 
cision on this matter for the time when 
the Amendment proposed by his right 
hon. Friend (Mr, Ritchie) could be 
discussed. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, 8.E., Rugby) 
said, he had no idea that the Amend- 
ment before the Committee would come 
forward thatevening. Hon. Gentlemen 
had been asked by those on the opposite 
Benches to discuss this question on an 
Amendment which would come forward 
at a future time; but it seemed to him 
that the Amendment in question did not 
raise any new point at all, and that it 
would, therefore, be better to take the 
discussion on the Amendment of the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir Ughtred Kay- 
Shuttleworth). The question was whe- 
ther indoor pauperism was likely to be 
increased by the division of certain sums 
of money among the various Unions 
in proportion to the number of indoor 
paupers whom they relieved. It had 
been stated by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite that there was no inducement 
whatever to the administrators of the 
Poor Law to increase the number of in- 
door paupers in order to get a high grant. 
Let them ask themselves, however, who 
were the people upon whom it depended 
to decide what the proportion of indoor 
paupers should be? The right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board, unwillingly he was 
quite sure, had refused to deal with the 
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owers of Boards of Guardians in the 
Bill, but they knew very well that the 
Boards of Guardians had not the con- 
fidence of the poor in the country; the 
Boards were composed especially of men 
who, of all things, desired to keep down 
the rates, and who, if they thought 
they could reduce the rates by one penny 
by putting the men in the workhouse, 
rather than grant outdoor relief, would, 
in his (Mr. Cobb’s) opinion, do it. 
With regard to the administration of 
the Poor Law, he was of the opinion, 
shared by a great number of the poor 
people of the country, that it would be 
better to do away with workhouses alto- 
gether and have nothing but outdoor 
relief. The evils of the old system, than 
which notLing could be worse, were well 
known. But did these evils entirely 
arise from what he might call the system 
itself, or from the way in which the 
Poor Law was administered? In his 
opinion they arose from the fact that the 
law was in the hands of those who did 
not administer it properly. The Com- 
mittee had been told that the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite was in favour of 
trusting the people. He was glad to 
hear that; but, for his own part, he 
would trust them in a manner different 
from that which the right hon. Gentle- 
man proposed. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man would trust the people to the ex- 
tent of handing over the Poor Law ad- 
ministration to smaller communities, he 
was confident that there would be estab- 
lished in every village and parish in 
England and Wales, vigilance com- 
mittees, and that it would be to the 
interest of every man upon those com- 
mittees to do his duty in keeping down 
the rates. There could be no question 
that the men who would be elected 
upon those committees would be ac- 
quainted with the circumstances of all 
persons in the community, and they 
would take care that no fraud should be 
committed upon the public purse by 
undue administration of outdoor relief. 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would see his way to remove the objec- 
tions made to the mode of dividing the 
Probate Duties, and he would conclude 
the few observations which he thought 
it his duty to make on the subject, by 
expressing his belief that they were 
gradually approaching the time when 
there would be no workhouses and when 
outdoor relief alone would be given. 
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Mr. GRAY (Essex, Maldon) said, he 
had admitted that he should decidedly 
object to any legislation which wouid 
have the effect of inducing Boards of 
Guardians to drive worthy and poor 
people into the Union; and he agreed 
with all which had fallen from hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen opposite on that 
subject, although he thought that their 
objections had been stated in rather ex- 
aggerated terms. There was, no doubt, 
a good deal in the argument that it was 
cruel to drive people who had become 
poor through no fault of their own, 
and who were, through hardship 
and old age, unable to support them- 
selves, into the workhouse. yal sup- 
porter of the Government as he was, he 
would not vote with them either on that 
Bill or on any other, if he thought that 
his doing so would have such a con- 
sequence. But although the hon. Mem- 
ber who had just sat down (Mr. Cobb) 
began by saying that to vote for the 
right hon. Gentleman’s Amendment 
would have the effect of driving 
these poor persons into the workhouse, 
he thought he had entirely failed to show 
that that would be the case. As he 
understood the Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman, the test would 
not be as to how many indoor paupers 
there would be in future, it would 
be a retrospective test dating from the 
25th of March previous to the pass- 
ing of the Bill. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” 
That was how he read the Amendment, 
and he was glad hon. Gentlemen opposite 
assented. Then, if that were so, it was 
surely unfair to resist an Amendment 
which would take away all the force of 
the arguments that had been urged 
against the clause. For those reasons 
he hoped that hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would not weaken the effect of the 
thoroughly good principle which the 
right yo Gentleman’s Amendment 
embodied. 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM (Glouces- 
ter, Cirencester) said, the hon. Member 
(Mr. Gray) had just stated, and not for 
the first time, his sympathy with the 
agricultural poor, and he (Mr. Winter- 
botham) was glad to hear Members 
on those Benches say that if the 
Government measure would drive the 
deserving poor into the workhouses, it 
would receive no support from them, 
He wished to point out that although 
the distribution of Probate was to be 
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based by the Amendment of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Ritchie) on the 
indoor pauperism of the last five years, 
yet it would go on gradually increasing 
or decreasing according as the indoor 
pauperism of the next five years in- | 
creased or decreased in a particular | 
Union. Having lived all his life in the 
country, knowing the working of the | 
indoor pauper system and the way in| 
which some Guardians applied the work- 
house test, and knowing also the terrible 
straits to which the poor of the country | 
would submit rather than be forced 
into the workhouse, he trembled to 
think what the operation of the pro- 
wea would be in the case of certain 

oards of Guardians, in view of what 
was in effect a tremendous bribe offered 
to those who were anxious to keep down 
rates. In the case of a village with 
12 old men and 12 old women receiving 
half-a-crown each for outdoor relief, 
there would be a saving to the Guar- 
dians of £74, as between giving relief 
out of the workhouse and in it. The 
outdoor allowance saved would be £156 
—the 4d. per day received would be 24 
times £6 1s. 8d.—altogether £302, while 
the cost for indoor maintenance of the 
24 old people would be £228, a distinct 
saving on one village of £74. The 
point, however, which he wished to im- 
press on the Committee was that these 
old people, when out of the workhouse, 
were surrounded by their own friends, 
and had the assistance of the charit- 
able people of the parish; whereas, 
under the Government proposal, they 
would be taken away from those sur- 
roundings and conditions, in the midst 
of which, as was well known, they lived 
to a good old age. They would be placed 
in the workhouse, where they would be 
subject to conditions which must neces- 
sarily cast a shadow over their existence, 
and produce a marked effect upon the 
duration of their lives. He, for one, 
hoped that the Amendment of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Ritchie) would be 
defeated, unless the Government would 
furnish them with some fresh standard 
of allowance other than to indoor pau- 
perism. The system of forcing aged 
people into the workhouses to accept 
indoor relief was an abominable one. 
The Government said that according 
to the indoor pauperism of a district, 
such and such an allowance was to be 
given. Why did they make the allow- 
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paupers ; why did they take no account 
of that large number of deserving people 
who had paid rates all their lives, 
and who had had no chance of laying 
by any money out of their miserable 
earnings? Why did they adopt a sys- 
tem which must drive those poor people 
into the workhouse, and tell the Guar- 
dians that unless they administered 
indoor relief alone, they should be ex- 


|cluded from the benefit of receiving a 


contribution from the Imperial funds ? 
He hoped hon. Gentlemen on all sides 
would understand that there was no 
question which more keenly touched the 
agricultural population of the country 
than this, an he wished it to be under- 
stood that Members on those Benches 
would resist every Amendment put for- 
ward on the part of the Government, 
until they got rid of this terrible tempta- 
tion offered toselfish Boards of Guardians. 

Tue SECRETARY to true LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Lone) 
(Wilts, Devizes) said, he thought the 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Winter- 
botham) had been addressing himself 
rather to the Amendment on the Paper 
than that which occupied the attention 
of the Committee. If the Government 
thought that their propcsal would really 
have the effect of driving into the work- 
houses those poor people to whom the 
hon. Gentleman had so touchingly 
alluded, they would never have made 
that proposal. The Amendment of the 
right hon. Baronet (Sir Ughtred Kay- 
Shuttleworth), and the speeches ad- 
dressed to the Committee in support of 
it, were not, in his opinion, on all fours. 
The Amendment of the right hon. 
Baronet opposed the proposal of the 
Government, and offered an alternative ; 
but the speeches of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite had been mainly directed 
against Boards of Guardians, and it was 
alleged that an inducement was held out 
to them to drive the deserving poor into 
the workhouse. He (Mr. Long) must 
make his protest againat a remark of 
the hon. Member for the Rugby Divi- 
sion of Warwickshire (Mr. Cobb), who 
stated from his experience of Boards of 
Guardians, that if they found they could 
put 1d. in their pockets, even at the risk 
of driving deserving people into the 
workhouses they would do so. 

Mr. COBB said, he had stated that 
the Boards of Guardians came from a 
class of society who were interested in 
reducing the rates. 
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Mr. LONG said, he did not perceive 
any difference between the explanation 
of the hon. Member, and what he had 
stated. The hon. Gentleman not having 
sat on a Board of Guardians, it could 
not be considered that his experience 
had been very great. He (Mr. Long) 
had no hesitation in saying that what- 
ever might be the reasons which 
guided Boards of Guardians in the 
execution of their duties, they were not 
those mentioned by the hon. Member. 
He thought it had been generally ad- 
mitted that the administration of the 
Poor Law by the Boards of Guardians 
in recent years had shown that they had 
endeavoured to realize what a wise 
application of the Poor Law really 
meant, and that while having endea- 
voured to be just to the deserving poor, 
they had realized that they were not to 
administer the rates as if they were 
charitable funds to meet the wants of 
the poor, but as money that came out of 
the pockets of the people. He asked 
whether the deserving poor who occu- 
pied a position just above the line of 
pauperism did not feel the cost of out- 
door relief? It seemed to him remark- 
able that hon. Gentlemen opposite had 
addressed themselves to the question as 
if the proposal of the Government was 
enunciated for the first time. The pro- 
posal was not a new one; it had been 
recommended by many of the highest 
authorities, including Royal Commis- 
sions and Poor Law Keformers who had 
devoted themselves to reviewing the Poor 
Law system. He wanted to call the atten- 
tion of the hon. Member for the Ciren- 
cester Division of Gloucestershire (Mr. 
Winterbotham) who spoke last, and who 
had indulged in a somewhat inaccurate 
calculation in respect of 12 old persons 
driven into the workhouse, to the fact 
that one of the first results of making a 
contribution from the Probate Duty to 
the relief of the indoor poor would be 
that the Local Government Board would 
take steps to see that the workhouses of 
the country were carefully inspected, 
allocating to the workhouses the number 
of indoor poor that could be properly 
maintained in them, and seeing generally 
that the provision for the inmates was 
satisfactory in every sense. Such a 
course would at once reduce the power 
of workhouses to receive any consider- 
able additional number of indoor poor ; 
and, surely, hon. Gentlemen opposite 
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would not pretend that Guardians would 
resort to the heavy expense of adding 
to their workhouse accommodation in 
order to be able to take an additional 
number of indoor paupers. It seemed 
to him ludicrous to conceive anything 
of the kind. The Government, in making 
that proposal, had followed the re- 
commendations repeatedly made, that 
indoor — maintenance should re- 
ceive relief from Imperial sources. They 
had made that proposal because they 
were confident that, so far from its result 
being what was anticipated by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, it would lead toa 
better test of the accommodation in 
workhouses, and that while it relieved 
the ratepayer it would inflict no hard- 
ship on the deserving poor. For those 
reasons the Government would adhere 
to the proposal they had made. 

Mr. A. W. HALL (Oxford) said, he 
regretted to have heard the speech which 
had just been delivered. It appeared 
to him that the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Long) had abandoned the only valid 
ground on which the proposal could be 
defended. If he understood the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Ritchie) rightly, 
it came to this—that Her Majesty’s 
Government had not taken the number 
of the indoor poor in a district as a test 
ofthe needs of that district, inobedience to 
the recommendations of certain authori- 
ties, who told them tkat that should be 
made the test in the interest of keep- 
ing down pauperism. Now, that was 
exactly the fault he found with the Bill ; 
and the Government must not be sur- 
prised if, on this matter, they were 
judged upon the lines of the Bill as it 
was introduced. He was anxious to 
avoid doing the smallest injustice in this 
matter. He accepted the Amendment 
of the right hon. Gentleman as far as it 
went, but it did not go far enough, and 
the old principle remained exactly as it 
was before. The complaint was that the 
Boards of Guardians would be driven to 
the adoption of a certain line of policy, 
and that policy was one which he and 
those who agreed with him would oppose 
with all their ability. The hon. Gentle- 
man had talked about that being looked 
upon as a matter of Party politics, but 
it was in no sense a Party question. 
There were Members on that side of the 
House, as well as on the other, who were 
opposed to the system of indoor relief. 

e was perfectly confident that the Go- 
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vernment could do nothing more suicidal 
than to proceed with the matter. The 
grant would be regarded and would be 
used as a premium and a bribe for bring- 
ing people into the workhouse. It was 
not a local tax to be gathered by the 
localities; it was a contribution from 
Imperial resources for a certain definite 
object, and, therefore, they asked that 
the test applied should not be the number 
of indoor poor. The feeling of the Com- 
mittee had been very strongly shown to 
be against the proposal; so strong, in- 
deed, that the right hon. Gentleman had 
brought in an Amendment, which, un- 
fortunately however, did not commend 
itself to the majority of those who took 
exception to the original proposal of the 
Bill, whose views, he thought, might be 
very easily met by bringing up some 
other Amendment on Report. Nothing 
would convince them that, if the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman were 
carried, outdoor relief would not be dis- 
couraged, and that was exactly the op- 
posite to what they wanted. The ques- 
tion was, whether the poor man who 
had done his life’s work and paid rates 
as long as he was able, should be told 
when he came before the Board of 
Guardians for that relief to which he 
was entitled, that his home must be 
broken up and that he must come into 
the workhouse. It was there that the 
proposal of the Government came in, to 
tell the Guardians that if they brought 
this man into the workhouse they would 
get this grant. The Secretary to the 
Local Government Board (Mr. Long) 
had been very strong in his recoommen- 
dations of those doctrinatres in whom he 
(Mr. Hall) and his hon. Friends did not 
believe. [|Mr. Lona: I spoke of the 
Royal Commission.] He was certain 
that the hon. Gentleman also spoke of 
other authorities, and they knew per- 
fectly well who those men were who as- 
sumed to themselves the title of autho- 
rities. They were doctrinaires pure and 
simple, who knew nothing whatever 
about the poor, who had never faced 
poverty themselves, and who imagined 
they could stamp it out. Those were 
the authorities of the hon. Gentleman, 
and he did not believe in them. The 
authority in this matter was the House of 
Commons and the Act passed in 1834. 
So great was the fear that the Boards 
of Guardians would carry out the law 
harshly that they gave aright of appeal to 
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the poor man against the decision of the 
Guardians requiring him to go into the 
workhouse. ‘Parliament had made up 
its mind that the man should have a 
choice, and he (Mr. Hall) was anxious 
that the wishes of Parliament should 
not be upset by the present Bill. There 
was no subject connected with politics 
that the working classes, particularly 
those in the agricultural districts, under- 
stood so thoroughly or cared about so 
keenly as the administration of the 
Poor Law, and he believed that if they 
had theiy way they would burn every 
workhouse in the country. Workhouses 
did not exist in Scotland to anything 
like the extent they did in England, 
where they were used as hotels for 
tramps and Bastilles for honest men. 
The Secretary to the Board of Trade 
(Mr. Long) had accused the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Rugby Division of Warwick- 
shire (Mr. Cobb) of not having sat as a 
Guardian; but he (Mr. Hall) had done 
so for many years. He had seen a poor 
woman who had done a long life’s work 
and brought up a large family come 
before his Board, one of the hardest, and 
ask for outdoor relief which was refused, 
although, in his judgment, she was en- 
titled to it. She, in her turn, refused 
indoor relief; and then he had seen two 
women of bad character come before 
them and accept it. It was a shame 
that decent persons should be compelled 
to herd with people of that sort. The 
hon. Gentleman spcke in praise of the 
Boards of Guardians; but did he know 
what was the policy of the London 
Boards? Did he know that in St. 
George’s-in-the-East and Whitechapel 
outdoor relief, as he (Mr. Hall) was in- 
formed, was never given in any case? 
He saw the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board taking a note of that; 
he hoped it was not true, and should be 
only too glad if the right hon. Gentle- 
man could contradict his statement. He 
did not think that these things were 
known or understood by Parliament as 
they ought to be, and he was certain 
that that war not the last that they 
would hear on the subject. The subject 
would have to be brought before the 
House in a proper business-like way, 
and it would have to be clearly fought 
out whether the respectable poor 
were to be brought into the workhouse 
in obedience to the learned notions of 
doctrinaires. He earnestly appealed to 
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Her Majesty’s Government for help in 
the matter, which, if they would, they 
could afford. It was no pleasure to 
Members on those Benches to say a 
single word against the proposal of the 
Government, far less so to go into the 
Lobby with the right hon. Gentleman in 
charge of the Bill, who had met his 
political opponents with so much can- 
dour and firmness, and was conducting 
the measure with such ability and cour- 
tesy. He would almost go into the 
workhouse himself to please the right 
hon. Gentleman; but there was one 
thing he could not do, and that was to 
give a vote which would directly or 
indirectly have the effect of sending a 
fellow-creature into that abominable 
lace. 

Tae PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) : I do not 
complain of the speech of my hon. 
Friend. Many of us know that he has for 
some time past felt strongly on this ques- 
tion, and although I do not agree with 
him I entirely respect his feelings and 
understand the position which he has 
taken up and the warmth he has dis- 
played in connection with the proposal 
before the Committee. But my hon. 
Friend has made one or two observa- 
tions which I cannot allow to pass with- 
out some comment. He has spoken of 
many gentlemen who have written much 
that is regarded as a correct and sound 
exposition of the Poor Law, and who 
have, during many years of their lives, 
been endeavouring to do good to the 
poor, as being doctrinatres, who should 
be condemned for the views which they 
hold on this particular question. I do 
not know whether my hon. Friend in- 
cludes under that term Gentlemen so 
well known and for so many years in 
this House as Mr. Pell, or as the hon. 
Member for Carnarvonshire (Mr. Rath- 
bone), who, as everyone who has in- 
quired into the subject knows, has de- 
voted a large number of years of his 
life and a large amount of his funds in 
endeavouring to prevent the poor from 
going into the workhouse. I do not 
know whether he includes Mr. Orowther, 
who, for a long period, has devoted a 
great part of his time and attention to 
the administration of Poor Law relief 
in the East of London, and has given 
enormous contributions from his means 
towards those charitable objects and to 
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all undertakings which have the object 
of relieving the poor. All those gentle- 
men have written and spoken on this 
question in the direction of the obser- 
vations of my hon. Friend the Secretary 
to the Local Government Board (Mr. 
Long). I entirely, on their part, repu- 
diate any such word as doctrinaire, if by 
the word the hon. Member for Oxford 
(Mr. A. W. Hall) means to indicate 
gentlemen who, from hard and fast 
lines, have taken up a certain line of 
policy altogether apart from the humane 
course he advocates. I mean to say that 
these gentlemen, whom he speaks of as 
doctrinaires, have been amongst the most 
humane men of their time, and that there 
have been none who have done more for 
the poor than they have. The hon. Mem- 
ber speaks of St. George’s-in-the-East 
and Whitechapel, and says that practi- 
cally there is no outdoor relief in those 
districts. That is true, and I venture 
to say at the same time that there are 
no Boards of Guardians in the country 
more humane than those of St. George’s- 
in-the-East and Whitechapel. The hon. 
Gentleman knows, perhaps, that one of 
the most prominent members of the 
Whitechapel Board is Mr. Barnett, a 
gentleman who for years past has spent 
his life in the East End of London in 
the very midst of the poor. On behalf 
of these gentlemen I utterly repudiate 
the charge of inhumanity brought 
against them. 

Mr. A. W. HALL: I really made no 
charge of inhumanity against them. I 
said that the authorities quoted against 
us were really doctrinaires, and that they 
carried out their doctrines in the two 
parishes of St. George’s-in-the-East and 
Whitechapel to such a degree as to 
abolish outdoor relief altogether. 

Mr. RITCHIE: Yes; that is to say, 
this doctrine, as laid down to the Com- 
mittee by the hon. Gentleman, is inhu- 
man, and if that be so these gentlemen, 
Mr. Barnett, Mr. Crowther, Mr. Pell, 
and others who form the Boards of 
Guardians of these places, are currying 
out an inhuman policy. [‘‘ No, no!” | 
Well, I wiil withdraw the phrase if my 
hon. Friend only means that they are 
mistaken. At any rate, if he does not 
charge them with being inhuman, he 
charges their policy with being a policy 
of inhumanity. Now, I venture to say 
that there is no workhouse in the King- 
dom where the poor are better cared for 
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than in those of St. George’s-in-the-East 
and Whitechapel; and I venture to say 
this also, that there is no really deserving 
case that comes up in those districts 
for relief which does not get relief. 
They are not nearly all of them relieved 
in the workhouse; but what is the 
dectrine practised by these Boards of 
Guardians? Whatdotheysay? They 
say this, ‘‘ There is such a thing as re- 
lief from the rates, and such a thing as 
relief from private charity;’’ and they 
say also, ‘‘There are many cases that 
come to us as Boards of Guardians that 
should be relieved more properly from 
charitable sources;”’ and Tos informed 
that they have funds and other chari- 
table arrangements in these parishes by 
which private relief is given, so that no 
poor person is ever turned away through 
there being no funds from which to re- 
lieve him. The hon. Gentleman speaks 
about the Boards of Guardians of St. 
George’s-in-the-East and Whitechapel. 
Does he know the kind of population 
that inhabits those parishes? Does he 
know that the immense masses who live 
there are better off than the people in 
the workhouses themselves? Does he 
know that a lax administration of the 
Poor Law would drag down into pau- 
perism hundreds and thousands of those 
who now, by dint of the greatest exer- 
tion, manage to maintain themselves, 
and pride themselves on being able to 
maintain themselves, without any re- 
source to the rates; and I say emphati- 
cally, raion eX I would repudiate 
with scorn and indignation any charge 
that I am insensible to the miseries of 
the poor—a lax administration of the 
Poor Law would have a tenfold worse 
effect than any effects of the policy 
which has been, however rightly adminis- 
tered, criticized as inhuman. I am 
bound to say that I am somewhat struck 
by many arguments which have been 
used with reference to this particular 
Amendment, and also with reference to 
other Amendments, in the course of this 
discussion to-night. I am amazed at the 
attitude which has been taken up by 
hon. (Gentlemen opposite with reference 
to the County Councils and Boards of 
Guardians. I am amazed that they 
should think, on the one hand, that the 
County Councils will, for the sake of 
pounds, shillings, and pence, which they 
will receive in the shape of Licence Duty, 
endeavour to fasten on the ratepayers 
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of any locality the demoralization which 
they seem to think is brought about by 
the liquor traffic—that for the sake of a 
few more licences, or a few more — 
shillings, and pence, from the Licence 
Duties, they are prepared to sacrifice the 
good of their locality, and, on the other 
hand, that hon. Gentlemen opposite have 
so little confidence in the Boards of 
Guardians as to suppose they will for- 
sake the duty that lies on them of doing 
their best for the poor under their charge, 
and that they will endeavour, for the 
sake of the money they will get under this 
grant, to force people into the workhouses 
who ought not to go, and who other- 
wise would not go there. I do not 
believe for a moment that there is any 
justification for supposing that Boards 
of Guardians onal act in that way. 
Even if there is any ground for it, I say 
that there is no inducement in the pro- 
posal we make for them to doit. We 
have placed an Amendment on the Paper 
which I know is accepted by a large 
number of Gentlemen who were afraid 
of the proposal originally contained in 
the Bill as a satifactory solution of the 
question. And what is that solution? 
It is this: That the grant is to be given, 
not for indoor paupers who are taken 
into the workhouse after the passing of 
this Bill, but it is to be given for those 
indoor paupers who have been in the 
workhouse during the year previous to 
the passing of the Act. I understand 
that, so far as that proposal is concerned, 
if it stood alone, hon. Gentlemen would 
see in it a solution of the difficulty which 
would have the result they anticipate. 
I understood, from the observation of 
an hon. Gentleman opposite, that it was 
the five years he objected to, and not 
the past period with which we deal in 
the Amendment. With regard to the 
allotment of the grant to be made in 
the succeeding five years, it cannot be 
contended by anyone, I imagine, that 
there is in that any inducement to force 

eople into the workhouse, because the 

oards of Guardians are going to get 
a payment for every indoor pauper who 
is in the workhouse at the time of the 
passing of the Bill. Then, as to the 
revision at the end of, the first five years. 
What we say in the /Amendment on the 
Paper is this, that if a representation be 
made to the Local Government Board 
by any County Council which leads 
them to believe that the existing dis- 
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tribution is manifestly unfair in conse- 
quence of a change in the number of 
indoor poor, that the Board may, if so 
convinced, fix a new basis for the suc- 
ceeding five years, to be based upon an 
average of the number of indoor poor in 
the previous five years. 


An Hon. Memssr: They shall do this? 


Mr. RITCHIE: Yes; if they are con- 
vinced that it is equitable to do so. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Oxford seems to think that we should be 
forcing people into the workhouse who 
ought not properly to go there. That I 
entirely deny. What is the inducement 
which the hon. Gentleman says would 
be held out to Guardians to force people 
into the workhouses who ought not to 
go there? The Guardians are to com- 
mence immediately the Bill is passed, 
and are to argue with themselves thus: 
If we force these people into the work- 
house, instead of giving them outdoor 
relief, at the end of five years we shall 
get a higher amount according to average 
than we otherwise should receive, and 
we must keep them in during the five 
years. Can anyone imagine for a 
moment that because of some possible 
advantage to be derived five years hence 
these Guardians are going to force 
people into the workhouses immediately 
after the passing of this Bill? I say 
that such a thing is too preposterous for 
belief. I do not think a milder word 
than preposterous would be strong 
enough to show the character of such 
an argument. It is too preposterous 
to think that Guardians would ever 
be guided by such an inducement. 
There is another way of looking at it. 
Do hon. Gentlemen suppose that if the 
Guardians received this 4d. per day per 
head for indoor poor, they will make | 
as much profit out of indoor poor as 
they would if they had been relieved 
outside the workhouse? In the first 
place the hon. Gentleman the Secre- | 
tary to the Local Government Board 
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(Mr. Long) has pointed out that 
one of the effects of the supervision | 
of the Local Government Board would | 
be that the number which the work- | 
house would be certified for would be in | 
many instances a great deal less than the | 
Guardians would feel justified in placing | 
in the workhouse, aad the arrangements | 
which would have to be made under the - 
supervisions of the Local Government 

Board would add enormously to the 
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comfort of the inmates. Well, that 
being so, it is evident that, at any rate, 
the workhouse would have only a limited 
capacity for receiving indoor poor. It 
is quite certain that under no circum- 
stances whatever would it pay Boards 
of Guardians to erect workhouses for 
the purpose of putting in paupers for 
whom they would receive 4d. per day. 
But I maintain also that it would not 
even pay them to put those paupers 
into the workhouse even if they had 
room. What is it the Guardians are 
going to receive? Four-pence per day, 
or 2s. 4d. per week. I find from sta- 
tistics in the possession of the Local 
Government Board—I do not say they 
are absolutely correct, but we have done 
our best to obtain accurate information 
—and, I believe, that the average cost 
of an indoor pauper is between 54d. and 
6d. per day. Supposing it were 6d. a- 
day, that would be 3s. 6d. a-week as 
against 2s. 4d., which the Guardians 
would receive. That would mean, that 
the Guardians would be out of pocket 
on the eost of maintenance 1s. 2d. per 
head per week. Now, Iam told—and 
I state this subject to such correction as 
may be advanced by hon. Gentlemen 
who may have better experience, and it is 
rather a difficult figure to arrive at— 
that it is not at all uncommon, in giving 
outdoor relief, to limit it to 1s. a-week. 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM: What? to 
the head of a family ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: A shilling a-week 
per head. Then, putting aside the ques- 
tion of humanity, and supposing that 
the Guardians were absolutely brutal, 
the question arises how would it pay 
them to do this? I say that even from 
that point of view it would not pay 
them, and if they had to build, itis quite 
evident that the loss they would suffer 
would be very great. 

Mr. HALLEY STEWART (Lincoln- 
shire, Spalding): Does the right hon. 
Gentleman mean to say that 1s. a-head 
is the average ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: I am told that that 
is about the sum per head. 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM: I should 
like the Committee to understand what 
the right hon. Gentleman really does 
mean. Does he mean that ls. per head 
per week for the aged worn out poor is 
anything like the average? In my 
neighbourhood 2s. 6d. is the average, 
either in money alone, or in money and 
bread, 
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Mr. RITCHIE: All I can say is that 
the average the hon. Member speaks of 
is uncommonly high. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.): I may point out that the 
Report of the Local Government Board, 
on the average cost of outdoor paupers, 
gives it at over £4 per head per annum. 

Mr. RITCHIE: That is about 1s. 6d. 
per week. Even taking it at that it is 
quite clear that if there was any profit 
at all made it would only be 1d. or 2d 
per head, and we are asked to believe 
that for that sum the Guardians would 
be so brutal in their administration of 
the Poor Law as to force into the work- 
house poor people who ought to be kept 
out. I utterly repudiate any such charge 
against the Boards of Guardians of this 
country. Iam not here to defend every- 
thing the Boards of Guardians have 
done, but I say that for years past the 
way the Guardians have administered 
the Poor Law has been to their honour 
and credit. To go away from that point, 
I would refer for a moment to the alter- 
native which has been suggested by 
the right hon. Baronet (Sir Ughtred 
Kay-Shuttleworth) as to population. 
The right hon. Baronet says that accord- 
ing to our ae age the towns will gain 
largely. Well, but I think the towns 
ought to gain largely, and I will tell the 
House why. It is because there is a 
large influx of extremely poor people 
into the towns which have to be pro- 
vided for by the ratepayers of the 
towns, and I do not believe that Mem- 
bers for agricultural parts of the coun- 
try will at all grudge the towns having 
a greater share of this Probate Duty on 
account of the fact I have referred to— 
namely, that the towns have to take 
charge of large numbers of the poor 
from the agricultural districts. Ido not 
think that hon. Gentlemen on this side 
of the House, or hon. Gentlemen repre- 
senting counties on the other side, will 
for a moment believe that the towns 
derive an unfair advantage over the 
rural districts. But this is a matter 
which will be regulated according to the 
needs of the localities. There can be no 
question that a locality which has to 
maintain a large number of poor is in 
need of a considerable amount of this 
grant. Very often it so happens that 
those communities who have to main- 
tain the largest number of poor are the 





poorest communities, and the least able 
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to maintain them. Therefore, I say, 
that though many of the large towns of 
the country have large numbers of poor 
people, and though they will receive 
more than the rural parts of the country, 
they will not receive more than they 
will actually need. But what would be 
the case in reference to the proposal of 
the right hon. Baronet ? Does he main- 
tain that if this grant were to be dis- 
tributed according to the population 
that it would not inflict the grossest in- 
justice upon large communities who 
have great burdens cast upon them in 
connection with the administration of 
the Poor Law? Does the right hon. 
Baronet know what would be the effect 
of division according to the popula- 
tion in the Metropolis? I do not 
know whether he has looked into the 
question of the Metropolis, and I would 
ask hon. Gentlemen who have an in- 
terest in London to consider for a 
moment what the result would be in 
London, if the basis of the right hon. 
Gentleman were taken. If this grant 
were distributed according topauperism, 
the Metropolis would obtain £536,000. 
Now, even with that the relief to the 
ratepayers of the Metropolis under the 
proposals of this Bill—exclusive of the 
Horse and Wheel Tax, of which we can- 
not form an accurate estimate—would 
be 2}d. in the pound, whereas the ave- 
rage relief to the average ratepayers 
throughout the country would be 3}d. 
in the pound, so that the Metropolis 
would lose, on the whole, 1d. inthe pound. 
But if the Amendment of the right hon. 
Baronet were accepted, what would be 
the condition of things? The Metro- 
— would get £265,000 from the Pro- 

ate Duty instead of £536,000, and the 
amount the Metropolis would gain 
from all sources through the provisions 
of this Bill under that arrangement 
would be £68,000, or equal to $d. in the 
pound; so that while the whole country 
generally was receiving benefit to the 
extent of from 3}d. to 4d. in the pound, 
the Metropolis would receive relief to 
the extent of $d. I think that alone is 
sufficient to show the objections to this 
proposal. Sir, we believe that the basis 
which we have fixed in this Bill is a 
basis which is a right and just one. It 
is a basis which the Government of this 
country have frequently been invited to 
adopt by great authorities. The Duke 
of Richmond’s Commission, as the right 
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hon. Gentleman the Member for Halifax 
(Mr. Stansfeld) knows, recommended 
that the maintenance, or a share of the 
maintenance, of indoor pauperism should 
come from the Consolidated Fund or 
from some other source which would 
secure a proper contribution from per- 
sonal property. But, further than that, 
I maintain that the right hon. Gentle- 
man himself asserted the same principle 
in the recommendation he made on the 
Commission. It is quite true that he 
did not agree with the recommendations 
of the Commissioners—that he did not 
adopt the exact words of the Report 
signed by the great majority of the Com- 
missioners. He said that the cost of 
the maintenance of indoor paupers, in- 
stead of being paid out of a Union rate 
on real property alone, should come 
from the Consolidated Fund or some tax 
equitably adjusted on means and sub- 
stance—in other words, should be put 
upon counties or areas wider than the ex- 
isting Unions. Well, that is the proposal 
of the Bill, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Halifax says he 
approves of the proposal. My point is 
that the right hon. Gentleman recom- 
mended that the cost of the maintenance 
of indoor poor should come from other 
sources than the mere rates; and if that 
is not the right reading of his statement, 
I fail to see what meaning it can have. 
I have endeavoured to explain to the 
Committee why it is that we have adopted 
the proposal we have recommended to 
the Committee. We believe that itis the 
fairest mode of distributing this fund 
which could by any possibility be fixed 
upon. We do not believe for a moment 
that it is open to the objections which 
have been raised. We do not believe 
that the effect would have been, even if 
the Bill had remained as it was drawn, 
what some of our friends feared; but 
with the Amendment we have placed 
upon the Paper, all abuse such as they 
dreaded will be impossible. It is with 
the utmost confidence that our proposal 
will operate for the good of the com- 
munity, and of the poor themselves, and 
certainly for the good of the ratepayers, 
that we recommend it to the acceptance 
of the Committee. 

Mr. STANSFELD (Halifax): I do 
not think that the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Ritchie) appreciates either 
the character or the gravity of the ques- 
tions and the situation with which he is 
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dealing. The right hon. Gentleman has 
delivered an extremely animated speech 
against the accusations or attacks which 
were made, or which he imagined were 
made, against the Government scheme; 
but there was one thing which he failed 
to do, in my opinion, and that was to 
give a reason for having adopted that 
scheme and for having thought of no 
other method of solving the difficulty. 
The right hon. Gentleman has compared 
his scheme to the proposal of my right 
hon. Friend (Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttle- 
worth) for a distribution according to 
population. But the Government were 
not bound to accept one or other of 
these alternatives, and it is unnecessary 
to discuss them. What they are bound 
to do in coming before us as the Go- 
vernment of the country and proposing a 
scheme of this kind is, to justify their own 
scheme and show a reason for it. The 
right hon. Gentleman has not done that. 
With great labour and difficulty I tried 
to discover a reason in the course of his 
speech, and I think that at last I arrived 
at it, and it was a reason entirely out- 
side the object and principle of this 
measure—which is a measure intended 
to be, so far as its finances are concerned, 
in relief of local rates which are levied 
on one class of property alone. The 
right hon. Gentleman has referred to a 
Supplementary Memorandum of mine 
to the Report of the Royal Agricultural 
Commission, and he cites that as if it 
were evidence that I, at that time, was 
in favour of some such measure as this, 
as if I were in favour at the time of 
indoor relief as opposed to outdoor re- 
lief being paid for out of some larger 
fund—being drawn from some wider 
area than the area by which it was then 
paid. Well, what were the words I 
wrote? They were these— 

“T approve of the suggestion that the cost 
of maintenance should be placed on the rates 
or local taxes equitably adjusted according to 
means and substance.”’ 

Therefore, what I approved of was 
this, that the cost of the Poor Law 
administration so far as in-maintenance 
was concerned—because that was the 
only subject discussed in the Report 
of the majority of the Commission 
—should be paid for out of the 
local rates or local taxes equit- 
ably adjusted according to the means 
pe substance. That is the object of 
this Bill, and if this Bill properly ful- 
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filled its object it would be consistent 
with my view. In accordance with that 
view I should be in favour of the in- 
maintenance of the poor being paid for 
out of the funds at the disposal of the 
County Authorities, and not out of the 
funds drawn from Imperial taxation and 
levied specifically for the purpose of 
contribution to that particular expendi- 
ture. I objected to that, because I said 
to defray that expenditure out of the 
Consolidated Fund, which is what the 
right hon. Gentleman is practically 
doing, would lead to an increase of 
centralization and also to an increase of 
extravagance. Therefore, the right hon. 
Gentleman is not entitled to say that I 
am bound by what I then said to 
approve of this proposal. The right 
hon. Gentleman is bound to show a de- 
finite and sufficient reason, and that he 
has not done; but he has made certain 
statements which make it evident to the 
House that the reason he and his Friends 
have had in their minds is not a reason 
based on the idea of relief to the rates 
of the country, but it isa reason founded 
on Poor Law administrative grounds. 
Now, that is extremely plain; it is plain 
by virtue of the statement the right hon. 
Gentleman made in defence of his pro- 
posal and in the refutation of the idea 
that this grant would lead to any ex- 
cessive abuse of the workhouse test on 
the part of the Guardians of the country. 
But it is still plainer in the Amendment, 
which he thinks should recommend it- 
self to the Committee. What we find 
in the Amendment is this— 


“Tf at the end of the first quinquennial 
period next after the appointed day, or of any 
subsequent quinquennial period, the council of 
any county satisfy the Local Government 
Board that the proportion of the average num- 
ber of indoor paupers of the several counties 
has so materially altered as to render the distri- 
bution of the probate duty grant inequitable.”’ 


What is to show that the distribution 
will be inequitable? Why this— 


“The Board shall revise the distribution 
so as to make the same in proportion to the 
average number of indoor paupers of the 
several counties during the quinquennial period 
so expired, and that the proportion shall be 
adopted for the distribution during the quin- 
quennial period in which the proportion is so 
revised, and thereafter until a further revision 
is made in accordance with this section.’’ 


Therefore, I say, it is perfectly evident 
and confessed in this Amendment that 
the object of the whole clause is this — 
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to distribute the Probate Duty in exact 
proportions, so far as may be, to the 
amount of indoor maintenance. There 
is the strongest contrast and the 
clearest distinction drawn in this mea- 
sure between indoor maintenance and 
outdoor maintenance, and therefore I 
say, whether the right hon. Gentleman 
be right or wrong from a Poor Law 
point of view, he is clearly imparting 
Poor Law notions and reform into a 
measure which professes to be con- 
structed on entirely different lines. I 
am familiar with the administration, or, 
at any rate, with the supervision of the 
administration of the Poor Law. I am 
in favour of a stricter administration of 
the Poor Law. I do not agree with the 
hon. Member for the Rugby Division of 
Wai ick (Mr. Cobb) on this point. I 
know there is nothing so dangerous or 
so likely to pauperize a community as 
the lax administration of the Poor 
Law; but I am not a slave to our English 
method of strict administration. The 
workhouse test isa rough and rude test; it 
is a confession of incompetence, although 
thereis no country which has shown itself 
able to devise a better. You want a 
rough and rude workhouse test because 
of the imperfect system of our organiza- 
tion. The true thing would be to have 
no such coarse test, but to investigate 
every case so carefully that you 
might depend upon your investiga- 
tion, and treat every case on its own 
merits. That isthe system at Elberfeldt, 
and if you want a perfect system that is 
it, provided you can construct an organi- 
zation capable of carrying it out. I 
know the difficulty, however, of con- 
structing any such system, and therefore 
I admit the necessity for the workhouse 
test. I have said that that is a rude 
and rough test, and I go further and 
say that it is a test which we must ap- 

ly with delicacy and precaution if we 

esire to continue it; and in the interests 
of its continuance, I say, beware of the 
proposals that the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board has made. Why, it is impossible— 
particularly in these days of a cheap 
Press and public meetings and a demo- 
cratic suffrage—to hope to continue an 
intelligent and strict administration of 
Poor Law by virtue of the workhouse test 
unless you secure the confidence of the 
people of this country ; and I will tell 
the Government and the House to-night 
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that they are at this moment risking the 
confidence of the people with regard to 
the Poor Law administration. The 
right hon. Gentleman has not calculated, 
so far as I can see, all the elements of the 
question. What did he do when he framed 
the Bill? He practically told the people 
that they asl not be trusted to elect 
the Poor Law Guardians who are to 
administer the Poor Law. That is what 
the Government have practically done, 
and it has been said to-night—and I alto- 
gether confirm it—that the consequence 
of what the Government has done has 
been to excite in the minds of many 
people in the country a feeling against 
workhouse administration greater than 
that which existed before. I say that 
is an element of danger which the 
Government and the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite are bound to take into 
consideration. Having taken this step 
and produced this effect the Government 
have chosen this moment, and in the 
face of this Bill, to set forth in such 
characters that those who run may read 
this statement—‘‘ We will give an ad- 
ditional inducement to the Guardians, 
who will be elected by a restricted 
suffrage and without the ballot, to em- 
ploy the workhouse test in the interests 
of what we call the reform of Poor 
Law administration.”” Whether that is 
right or wrong, I ask is it wise? Is it 
not foolish? Is it wise to endanger a 
strict and independent administration of 
the Poor Law—for I am sure that those 
feelings now exist in the country. If 
this Bill passes, those feelings will be 
excited and enhanced; and I ask is it 
wr agro in the political conflicts that are 
ikely to arise in the future, that every- 
body will resist the opportunity and 
temptation of making use of an argu- 
ment of that kind against the Govern- 
ment that makes a proposal of this 
description? It is absolutely impossible 
to avoid that conclusion. I hold that 
the Government are unwise; and I ad- 
jure and entreat them to reconsider this 
matter, and not to tell us that they can 
conceive or construct no other method of 
distributing the Probate Duty than one 
which is open to such serious objections. 

Mr. RATHBONE (Carnarvonshire, 
Arfon) said, it was a bold step on his 
part to attempt to answer the powerful 
speech they had just heard, and he was 
perfectly aware of all the dangers that 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Stans- 
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feld) had pointed out; but, on the other 
hand, he would wish the Committee to 
give him its attention for a few moments 
while he pointed out the very grave 
danger that arose on the other side, 
and whilst he asked them to consider 
whether the dangers the right hon. 
Gentleman had pointed out could not 
be met. The right hon. Gentleman 
had begun by saying that he did not 
understand that a reason had been given 
for the proposal of the Government. 
Now, he (Mr. Rathbone) ventured to 
think that a reason could be given in 
the speech of therighthon. Gentlemanthe 
President of the Local Government Board 
for this proposal. They were going to 
give very large remissions of taxation 
to Local Authorities. Now, the ex- 
perience they had had of these remis- 
sions in times past had been that they 
had done little or no good to the local 
ratepayer, because they had encouraged 
a laxity of local techn Fig That was 
a danger, anda powerful danger, and 
one which should be met by imposing 
strict obligations upon the Local Autho- 
rities. Now, what did the Government 
intend by this proposal ?—and if they did 
not succeed in it, he would ask them to 
modify the proposal so that the object 
might be carried out. It was said that 
the Government, by what they proposed, 
intended to give a bribe to the Guar- 
dians to give indoor relief as compared 
with outdoor relief, because it was 
cheaper. Now, what the Government 
really aimed at in their proposal, or, at 
any rate, what they ought to aim at, was 
to put outdoor relief and indoor relief on 
such a footing that there could be no 
such consideration at all before the 
Guardians, but that they should consider 
each case on its own merits quite inde- 

endent of the cost. The right hon. 
nr aan the President of the Local 
Government Board gave some details as 
to the relative cost of indoor and out- 
door relief. Well, from his (Mr. Rath- 
bone’s) personal experience on the sub- 
ject, which was not inconsiderable, be- 
cause he had studied it, so far as he 
could, with the greatest wish that the 
Poor Law relief of the country should be 
adequate, and at the same time should 
not degrade and strike at the very 
foundation of the respectability of the 
working classes of the country—his own 
experience was very much in accordance 
with the statement of the right hon. 
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Gentleman—namely, that the cost of 
indoor relief on an average was about 
3s. 6d. per head through the family, and 
that the cost of outdoor relief was about 
ls. per head. But the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for East Wol- 
verhampton (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) 
said that was not correct, and that 
the average throughout the country 
showed that the cost was much more for 
outdoor relief. Well, if that was so, he 
(Mr. Rathbone) would urge the Govern- 
ment to diminish the rate that they pro- 
posed to give from, say, 4d. to 3d., but 
still so as to give, if anything, a pull to 
outdoor relief rather than to indoor re- 
lief, so that the Guardians might not be 
induced by any greater cheapness in 
indoor relief to give that the preference. 
There would not then be an inducement 
to the Guardians as there was now—and 
it was very largely acted on—to give 
outdoor relief when it was unwise to do 
it, in the idea that it was cheaper. He 
confessed his experience, and know- 
ledge, and study of the action of Boards 
of Guardians was very different from that 
of some other Members. He thought the 
tendency generally was, when a poor man 
or woman came before the Board of Guar- 
dians, to give outdoor relief much more 
largely than formerly, and he could give 
some instances which he thought would 
prove this. But the hon. Member for 
Oxford (Mr. A. W. Hall) had spoken 
of the authority, as he might call them, 
of doctrinaires, and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board had quoted authorities 
on the other side. ell, it would be, 
perhaps, admissible to quote the ex- 
—— and action of one of the greatest 

enefactors of the poor in this country— 
namely, the late Sir Baldwyn Leighton 
—in the parish with which he was 
connected. Sir Baldwyn Leighton, when 
he first interested himself in the parish, 
found the granting of outdoor relief a 
habit with the Guardians. He induced 
his own parish, then his own Union, and 
afterwards the Union of Shrewsbury, 
which adjoined his own parish, to adopt 
the stricter system of the application of 
indoor relief, and what was the con- 
sequence? Why, the consequence was 
to reduce the pauperism in the surround- 
ing districts from 8 to 2 per cent, 
and in his own parish to $ per cent 
per annum. But this Gentleman had 
not done this alone. No one could ever 
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deal with this question of outdoor 


relief or indoor relief alone. The 
leisured and wealthier classes of the 
community must learn to do their 
duty, for it was not possible to deal with 
verty through the Poor Law alone. 

t must be dealt with, to some extent, by 
the action of those who had recourse to 
their own means, and then it would be 
dealt with effectively and well. What 
had Sir Baldwyn Leighton left yhen he 
died? Why, on his own estate, where 
the wages were nominally only 10s. 
a-week, in that rural parish he left about 
60 labourers, every one of whom had from 
£60 to £100 in the Savings Bank. Now, 
take the action of Guardians in the East 
of London. Therethey did not content 
themselves with being merely restrictive 
in their Poor Law administration. They 
dealt with individual cases on a proper 
footing, and it was found that, instead of 
giving these poor men and women who 
had conducted themselves properly a 
dole of 2s. 6d. a-week, they gave them, 
through the Charity Organization Society, 
nsions which enabled them to live 
ecently ; and the Committee would find 
that in these very districts that were 
held up to condemnation the respectable 
poor were better cared for than they 
were in most of the Unions of the coun- 
try. He (Mr. Rathbone) could speak 
from his own experience. He, in 
common with his fellow Guardians, had 
thought that they were doing a kindness 
toa number of poor women with families 
when they gave them outdoor relief for 
themselves and their children. It was 
clear to him that, whereas in Liverpool 
the demand for female labour was less 
than for male labour, in neighbouring 
towns it was just the opposite, and they 
adopted the principle of not giving out- 
door relief lavishly to those families 
who were suitable for migration to 
the manufacturing districts. The re- 
sult was that in less than two years, 
having sent an agent into the mauu- 
facturing districts to find out where 
there was room for these people and 
taking means to show the people 
where to go, they removed about 1,100 
people who were in a state of pau- 
perism, or on the verge of pauperism, 
and changing them from that con- 
dition into well-to-do and prosperous 
people. It was just in regard to these 
matters that the danger of too lax an 
administration came in. A toolax admi- 
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nistration of outdoor relief kept people 
hanging on in districts where there 
was no demand for them, instead of 
going elsewhere to obtain work. His 
right hon. Friend the Member for 
Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) had alluded 
to Elberfeldt. Well, many years ago, 
his right hon. Friend had sent a Com- 
mission to Elberfeldt to make inquiries 
there, and the right hon. Gentleman 
the present President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board had also urged that 
investigation, and one of the ablest of 
the Poor Law Inspectors had gone 
over there accompanied by the London 
Secretary of the Charity Organization 
Society, in the hopes of finding at 
Elberfeldt a substitute for our work- 
house system. In Elberfeldt the system 
in question had succeeded to a great 
extent, but it was from devotion to 
the work on the part of all classes of 
society, to an extent and with a per- 
sistency to which he was very much 
afraid he could not rely upon in this 
country; but, putting aside the Elber- 
feldt example, fe had come to the conclu- 
sion that there could not be a much better 
test than the workhouse test for what 
he might call the criminal and dis- 
solute and vagrant part of the popula- 
tion. But when they came to compare 
other parts of Germany where they had 
attempted to apply the same plan with 
Elberfeldt, though there was a great 
amount of civic virtue in those places— 
albeit lessthan there was in Elberfeldt— 
he was sorry to say that the growth of 
pauperism was enormous, and this in 
spite of the fact that the Poor Laws 
were strict, almost cruel, to an extent 
that would not be tolerated in this coun- 
try. For want of the workhouse test, 
pauperism had increased in those places 
far beyond what it had increased in 
England. Now, what he wanted to 
point out was that the proposals of the 
Government were to this effect—to give 
very large relief to the local taxation of 
the country. He feared that if that were 
done in regard to the Poor Law without 
taking adequate precautions, the effect 
would be to encourage a lax distribu- 
tion of outdoor relief. There was a 
tendency in that direction already. They 
were inclined to forget the lessons of 
1834; but if they bore in mind the im- 
mense importance of preserving the in- 
dependence of character and encou- 
raging providence in our population, they 
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should seek to put, as he believed this 
proposal would put, the relative position 
of indoor and outdoor relief on such a 
footing as would discourage that laxity 
which so rapidly encouraged pauperism 
and demoralization. It must be borne 
in mind, too, that what they were doing 
now was to relieve the ratepayer and to 
pay a considerable part of the cost of 
relieving pauperism out of funds derived 
from property. ‘Therefore, while he 
hoped this proposal would be guarded 
so as to tend to encourage provi- 
dence, it would leave in the rate- 
payers’ pocket the money out of which 
that providence could be exercised. 
Any man who had worked at Local Go- 
vernment knew that while any increase 
of rates was watched and complained 
against, the rates to which people were 
accustomed excited very little attention 
or watchfulness; and the relief that they 
were now giving to the ratepayers would 
do no permanent good whatever—no- 
thing but harm— unless it was carefully 
guarded by some such provision asthe Go- 
vernment had proposed, and they would 
inevitably have greater laxity in the 
distribution of relief and the most fatal 
demoralization in the character of our 
people. It was for that reason that al- 
most all Poor Law Reformers had been 
strongly in favour of the proposal which 
had been made by Government, and 
urging that if further relief should be 
given by local taxation it should be 
given in a way to encourage the more 
careful, rather than to stimulate the 
careless and extravagant. He might 
point out that the effect of a similar 
system in the East End of London had 
not only been to discourage idlers to 
rely on the rates, but had been also to 
encourage the action of the wealthier 
classes in providing adequate relief in 
its best form to the deserving poor. He 
wished that all hon. Members remem- 
bered, as he did, the introduction of the 
new Poor Law. At that time the state 
of the country was such that our work- 
ing classes were paupers, and our work- 
ing women were becoming prostitutes. 
The Government of the day—a Liberal 
Government, he was proud to remember 
—had the courage to bring in a Bill 
which caused such an outcry as few 

ounger men had heard. It would have 

een possible for the Conservative Party 
of that day to have raised a great outcry, 
and turned out any Government, however 
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owerful; but what did the Duke of Wel- 
ington do? He came forward and said 
that he had never known a more 
courageous act than the introduction of 
the new Poor Law by the Government 
of the day, and that he and his Party 
would support them through it. He 
hoped the Liberal Party of this day 
were not more degenerate than the Tory 
Party of that day, and that, whatever 
might be done in this matter, no attempt 
would be made to make Party capital 
out of it; the Committee would treat it 
solely in regard to maintaining the cha- 
racter and the prosperity of our working 
classes, and not degrading them with a 
degradation beyond conception, as they 
would if they sacrificed their interests 
to any Party motive. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I do not propose to 
follow the hon. Gentleman who has just 
sat down, or the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld), 
as to the Elberfeldt arrangement, and 
for this reason—that the Government do 
not admit that the question at issue at 

resent is one between outdoor and in- 
oor relief. It is a very interesting 
question whether outdoor relief should 
be discouraged and indoor relief should 
be encouraged, no doubt; but what I 
desire to do is to assure hon. and right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite that the Go- 
vernment have no administrative views 
in the statement they have made. It is 
a fiscal view that they have taken, and 
on that I should like to saya word. I 
think that a very interesting topic has 
been suggested on both sides, and I 
should have been glad to discuss whe- 
ther outdoor relief has not the effect of 
keeping down wages at the expense of 
the general ratepayers; and I should 
also have suggested whether the inade- 
) oe d of outdoor relief has not the most 
emoralizing tendency, and is at the 
bottom of the majority of the cases of 
starvation which most touch our hearts. 
I wish, however, to point out that this is 
not the question at issue now. Some 
Members have been greatly scandalized 
by the discouragement of outdoor relief, 
and I think that is the view taken by the 
hon. Member for the Rugby Division of 
Warwickshire (Mr. Cobb), who quoted 
from some notes by Sir Charles W. 
Dilke; but the clauses which are 





alleged to discourage outdoor relief 
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have been in all the previous drafts 


of the Bill. Therefore, this proposal, 
which some hon. Members opposite con- 
demn with considerable vivacity, is the 
proposal which has been embodied in 
the draft Bills submitted by previous 
Governments. I do not mention that to 
prove that this is a sound proposal, but 
to disarm hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
The right hon. Member for Halifax was 
extremely fervent against creating an 
impression among the working classes 
on this subject; but he did all he could 
to create that impression by suggesting 
that the Government had an idea in 
their mind which, as a matter of fact, 
never entered into their mind at all. 

Mr. STANSFELD: I suggested 
nothing; I based my argument on a 
previous statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The right hon. 
Gentleman may remember what he said ; 
but he must allow his audience to be 
their own judges of that which he sug- 
gested. He suggested that point very 
forcibly to those who sit on this side 
of the House; and I presume that if we 
saw the suggestion it was still more 
forcibly brought home to hon. Gentle- 
men sitting opposite, and will be re- 
peated by them on the authority of the 
right hon. Gentleman. He stated that 
this was a proposal introduced from an 
administrative point of view. 

Mr. STANSFELD: I gathered it 
from the speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The right hon. 
Gentleman "cannot dispute what I may 
call the suggested inference of his state- 
ment. The inference—that which he 
wished the country to understand—was 
that this proposal was made for admi- 
nistrative motives. That was the point 
he put before the Committee. Does he 
retract ? 

Mr. STANSFELD : I retract nothing. 
I gave my opinion 

Mr. GOSCHEN: He gave his opi- 
nion—then his explavations and con- 
tradictions really mean nothing, as he 
is of opinion that we made the proposal 
for administrative purposes. 

Mr. STANSFELD: The right hon. 
Gentleman distinctly misrepresents me. 
I made no contradiction—I imputed no 
motives; and the only opinion I ex- 
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ressed on the point was as to the bear- 
ing of the observations of the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board. I based my argu- 
ments from beginning to end on the 
speech of the right hon. Gentleman. 

y intention was not to impugn their 
action, but to give them a warning in a 
friendly spirit. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Then I must apolo- 
gize to the right hon. Gentleman; but 

must say that his ‘‘ warning’’ was one 
of a very lively character. I am glad 
that I misunderstood him, and that he 
is ready to admit that the Government 
had no administrative arriére pensée 
which he seemed to suggest they had. 
The right hon. Gentleman asked—and 
asked in a very pointed manner—what 
were the reasons for our proposals? He 
could not see any other except adminis- 
trative. I should have thought the 
reasons were on the face of our pro- 
posals. The reasons which influenced 
the Government were that, where the 
ratepayers are most heavily taxed for 
pauperism, in that direction we should 
attempt to give relief. I trust the 
right hon. Gentleman will accept that 
statement. 

Mr. STANSFELD: No. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Indoor pauperism 
weighs most heavily upon the commu- 
nities, and, therefore, we desire to give 
relief in respect of that pauperism. 
Will the right hon. Gentleman accept 
that ? 

Mr. STANSFELD: No, no! 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Does the right hon. 
Gentleman contradict that ? 

Mr. STANSFELD: Certainly. I am 
sorry to have to interrupt the right hon. 
Gentleman; but he himself challenges 
me. My point is this—if the proposal 
had been to give a grant in respect of the 
total cost of pauperism, then the right 
hon. Gentleman’s argument would have 
been a correct one, but the grant is con- 
fined to in-maintenance. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: In confining it to 
in-maintenance we were following the 
“— hon. Gentleman’s own Report. 

zr. STANSFELD: No, no. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The right hon. 
Gentleman read his own Report to the 
House. It was to that effect. 

Mr. STANSFELD: No. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: His words were 
perfectly plain ; he dealt with it as in- 
maintenance. 
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Mr. STANSFELD: No. tz) 

Me. GOSCHEN: It is a différen 
thing to give distinct encouragement to 
indoor relief by giving a grant in re- 
spect to the total cost of the poor, and 
to discourage outdoor relief by giving a 
bribe to the Guardians to extend the 
system of in-maintenance. We giveno 
bribe of that kind. That was distinctly 
disclaimed in the powerful speech of 
my right hon. Friend the President of 
the Local Government Board. We give 
no bribe; but if we said that we 
would give a subvention to the total 
cost of pauperism that would be a 
distinct bribe. Any subvention given 
with the statement, ‘‘The more you 
spend on your total poor relief, the more 
we will give you,” would have been 
about as dangerous a proposal as could 
have been made. It was not said by 
our Predecessors ; it was not said by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Halifax; and it has not been said by 
any hon. or right hon. Member in this 
House at the present time. It was in 
that direction where we saw that pau- 
perism was heaviest, and heaviest in 
respect of indoor poor—it was for the 
sake of the relief of the over-burdened 
taxpayer, and not for the sake of any 
administrative improvement, that we 
have made this proposal. I think that 
is a clear statement. It is a distinct 
one. Then it is suggested that we 
should give relief according to popula- 
tion. But you may have a large popu- 
lation in places where the amount of 
pauperism is light; and, on the other 
hand, you may have in other dis- 
triets a scanty population where the 
amount of pauperism is very heavy. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
spoke of the Metropolis. London at- 
tracts to itself a vast amount of pau- 
perism—the pauperism of London is 
even in excess of that of any other large 
centre; and the result of that is that, 
according to indoor pauperism, under our 
proposal, London would get £536,000, 
whereas if you take the test of popu- 
lation, the amount would only be 
£230,000. Now, I want to know whe- 
ther itis not right, in order to give relief 
in the direction of the weight of pau- 
perism, that we should take a test such 
as that ? Some hon. Members may say— 
** Why should London have so much?” 
But, on the other hand, they must re- 
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member that London suffers very much. 
It suffers from the withdrawal of grants. 
Our proposal here is that, taking indoor 
pauperism asthe test of the distribution of 
the Probate Duty, and taking into con- 
sideration the method of distribution 
and the withdrawal of grants, that we 
have made as equitable a division of the 
amounts that are to be given as we are 
able. Any great alteration substituting 
population or rateable value for indoor 
pauperism will disturb the whole adjust- 
ment we have made, and which we have 
endeavoured to make as fair as possible 
to all the interests affected. If hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite representing the Metro- 
polis were to vote for this Amendment, 
they would be largely decreasing the 
amount to which the ratepayers in 
London would be entitled. They would 
certainly vote for it, if they thought it 
was right; but they must bear in mind 
that it is the ratepayers in the poorer 
districts of the Metropolis—and it is in 
those districtsthat pauperism is most con- 
centrated—upon whom the burden will 
be heaviest. It is to such districts that 
this relief will be specially given, and I 
believe that there is no part of the coun- 
try where our proposal will give greater 
assistance than in the East of London. 
If hon. Members think the proposal we 
make is right in itself, they will support 
the Government in their attempt to give 
that relief to poor localities to which 
they are not at present entitled. I re- 
peat that it is not intended to encourage 
indoor relief as against outdoor relief, 
but simply to give relief where, finan- 
cially, it is most needed. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Halifax said 
that he saw from the Amendment that 
this was an administrative question. No, 
Sir ; the Amendment which we propose, 
and which we did not think necessary in 
itself, we merely bring forward for the 
sake of correcting a suspicion which 
might exist in some minds that we have 
an administrative object in view, and 
that we desire to curtail outdoor relief, 
and to drive people into the workhouses. 
Many hon. Members on our own side of 
the House seemed to be of opinion that 
that would be the effect of our proposal. 
We were sincere in our desire to prevent 
any such suspicion, and therefore we 
put the Amendment on the Paper, which 
we think will dismiss and render no 
longer possible that idea. It is really a 
charge against the Guardians which 
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ought not to be entertained for a 
moment, that for any slight benefit they 
might derive in this matter they would 
be prepared to revolutionize the whole 
system of their administration ; but, as I 
say, we have rendered assurance doubly 
sure against such an action on their part 
by removing even the slight temptation 
which some may suppose to have 
existed. 

Mx. 0. T. DYKE ACLAND (Corn- 
wall, Launceston) said, he dared say 
there were many Members on that (the 
Opposition) side of the House who were 
anxious to speak on this question, which 
was one of the most important which 
had ever come before the Committee 
with reference to local affairs. He 
would endeavour not to be long; but, 
considering the length of time he had 
been conversant with Poor Law relief, 
he could not refrain from taking part in 
the discussion. At the outset, he wished 
to say one or two words as to what had 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
course of this controversy. The right 
hon. Gentleman appeared to think that 
there was something still in the old 
complaint of the administration of out- 
door relief in rural districts by farmer 
Guardians who might be inclined to give 
this relief in lieu of wages. He (Mr. 
QO. T. Dyke Acland) did not think it was 
altogether necessary for him to repu- 
diate that idea. The right hon. Gentle- 
man must know as weil as they all 
knew that the administration of the 
Poor Law had steadily improved from 
the point of view of the increased pro- 
portion of indoor relief during the past 40 
years; but the proposal of the Govern- 
ment would infallibly have as one of its 
results the lowering of the confidence 
of the people in the administration of 
the Poor Law. He would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman to consider what should 
be done in the case of a widow with three 
or four children alive when her husband, 
who had, perhaps, been for years saving 
and working honestly and well, suddenly 
broke down by some accident or sick- 
ness, and it might be in the course of a 
long sickness had exhausted his savings, 
and left his wife without means? Cases 
of that kind they could not prevent, and 
those were the cases that had to be 
dealt with in rural districts, and which 
led the agricultural labourers of the 
country to watch very carefully the 
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administration of the Poor Law. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) was accused by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer of something akin to 
threats or sinister warnings. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Halifax 
had fallen into that danger which he 
(Mr. C. T. Dyke Acland) was afraid it 
was impossible for anyone to avoid who 
predicted what he believed to be the 
consequence of that which seemed to 
him a bad proposal. He (Mr. 0. T. Dyke 
Acland) had fully intended, if the right 
hon. Gentleman had not said what he did, 
to draw attention to that which he also 
believed to be one of the most serious 
results certain to come from this pro- 
posal even with the Amendment. He 
was sure that do what they would, either 
by an annual average or by a quin- 
quennial average of indoor pauperism, 
they would not be able to remove from 
the labourers of the country a suspicion 
that the Guardians were influenced by 
this proposal. He was quite sure that, 
however carefully the Guardians ad- 
ministered the Poor Law, and however 
mercifully, the impression that would be 
roduced on the mind of the agricultural 
abourer would be in the direction of 
diminishing the confidence which up to 
now he had felt in the administration of 
the Poor Law relief. He held that the 
suggestion made in the Bill—which he 
was afraid the Government would carry 
in its present shape so far as this point 
was concerned—would have a very 
serious result in that direction. He 
deprecated it with all his heart and soul. 
All he could do was to assure the Go- 
vernment that that result would ensue 
—and in saying that he must not be 
taken as threatening the Government 
with agitation; but he trusted the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board would not turn 
a deaf ear to the suggestion. He (Mr. 
C. T. Dyke Acland) had an Amendment 
on the Paper which he admitted was 
one which appeared to be rather com- 
plicated, but he was anxious to get the 
Committee to give it just a moment’s 
consideration. A great deal had been 
said about the population, and some allu- 
sion had been made also to the adop- 
tion in this matter of the principle of 
rateable value. He submitted that in- 
door pauperism was in no sense what- 
ever an indication of the needs of a dis- 
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trict. What really did produce the 
necessities of a district for local taxation 
was the density of its population. He 
did not believe, however, it was possible 
to overcome, or even to avoid, great ano- 
malies if they took the basis of popula- 
tion alone; and, therefore, he suggested 
that they should take another element 
into consideration in the settlement of 
the problem. What was it that best indi- 
cated the capacity of a locality to meet its 
necessities ? Why, surely, the rateable 
value per head of the district. There- 
fore, he suggested that if they increased 
the grants in proportion to the popula- 
tion of the district, they should, on the 
other hand, decrease them in proportion 
to the rateable value of the district. He 
said, therefore, that if they took these 
two elements into consideration, and 
divided the population by the figure 
which represented the rateable value 
per head, they would find results come 
out which were less unjust and anoma- 
lous than those’produced either by the 
method suggested by the Government, 
or by the suggestion to take population 
alone, or by the suggestion to consider 
rateable value alone. But he was 
afraid it was impossible now to get the 
Government to-consider such a proposal, 
and he was afraid the Committee might 
fairly consider it too complicated. He 
could only say that he had given a 
great deal of attention to the matter, 
and that others had also done so, and 
that they had found that the results 
were not so anomalous as would be the 
results of the proposals already brought 
forward. He would now draw attention 
to some results which would follow from 
the Government proposal. He had made 
a comparison between several counties, 
and he would ask the Committee to listen 
to the results. Take the counties of 
Stafford and Durham. They each had 
a population of a little over 1,000,000, 
and the rateable value of each was just 
under £4,000,000; and whilst under 
the system of distribution of Probate 
Duty on the amount of indoor pauperism 
as proposed by the Government Stafford- 
shire would receive a sum of £59,000, 
Durham would only receive £37,000. 
For no earthly reason that he could see, 
the total grant which Stafford would re- 
ceive would be £152,000, as against 
£111,000 which would be received by 
Durham. Then he had taken the three 
counties of Hertford, Cornwall, and 
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Norfolk. Hertford had a total popula- 
tion of 200,000; Cornwall of 300,000; 
and Norfulk of 450,000; and the rateabie 
value of Hertford was £1,300,000, that 
of Cornwall £1,100,000, and of Norfolk 
£2,300,000. It would be seen from these 
figures that Cornwall was one-third 
larger than Hertford, and that Norfolk 
was half as large again as Cornwall. 
The grants would be in this way: Hert- 
ford, the smallest of all, would get 
£13,000, as against £12,000 given to 
Cornwall, and £80,000 given to Norfolk, 
or more than double the amount of 
Cornwall. He could not understand 
upon what ground that sort of adjust- 
ment could be preferred. The right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board, in his speech 
in moving the second reading of the 
Bill, had given them—and he had given 
them since—no real reason in favour of 
this plan. One reason, which many 
were inclined to regard as being that 
which had recommended the plan— 
namely, that it would tend to the en- 
couragement of indoor relief—was one 
which the Government took pains to 
repudiate. The right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, in replying to an hon. 
Member who had spoken from his 
own side of the House, had mentioned 
several good authorities, and he (Mr. 
C. T. Dyke Acland) did not for a moment 
underrate the value of these authorities. 
The right hon. Gentleman had mentioned 
the names of several Gentlemen whom 
they all knew to be experienced and 
skilled in Poor Law administration, but 
it was solely in the Metropolis that 
their experience had been gained. All 
three instances the right hon. Gentleman 
had given them were taken from the 
Metropolis, and a great deal of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s own speech was 
founded upon the condition of the 
Metropolis. Now, what he (Mr. O. T. 
Dyke Acland) wished especially to urge 
upon the right hon. Gentleman was that 
the Local Government Bill was not 
drawn up for London solely. It was 
intended for the whole of the country, 
and, as he (Mr. CO. T. Dyke Acland) had 
ventured to say a few nights ago, it was 
to new constituencies that they were 
going to appeal. It was to a new rural 
community that they were trying to 
give a new municipal life, and it was to 
the manner in which this proposal would 
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affect the rural population that the right 
hon. Gentleman ought to direct most of 
his attention. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had given them excellent reasons 
from a Metropolitan point of view—he 
had appealed more than once to the 
Metropolitan Members. Well, he (Mr. 
C. T. Dyke Acland) admitted that the 
suggestion of the Government might be 
the best principle which could be adopted 
so far as the Metropolis was concerned. 
He was sorry for it; and he wished it 
were more just to the rest of the country. 
He contended that the rural popula- 
tion had greater interest in their poor 
than the population of any other part 
of the country. He contended that 
by the way in which the Probate Duty 
grant was being distributed the rural 
population were not getting full jus- 
tice, and he was sorry to say that he 
believed the rural population of the 
country would strongly resent the pro- 
posal of the Government. He believed 
this from the bottom of his heart; in- 
deed, he knew it to be the case in the 
West of England. Spontaneous re- 
presentations had come to him from that 
part of the country from several Boards 
of Guardians. He knew that some 
Boards of Guardians in that part were 
discounting the proposals of the Go- 
vernment, and that corresponding in- 
dignation was felt by the labouring 
classes. These facts came to his know- 
ledge before he read the Bill, or made a 
speech upon it; and the effect would be 
that, sooner or later, the Government 
would heartily repent that they had 
made this proposal. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.) said, as a London Member, and 
especially as an East End Member, he 
should like to be permitted to say a 
few words in response to the appeal 
which had been made from the Trea- 
sury Bench. The right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board had highly extolled the Guardians 
of ey 4 and St. George’s-in-the- 
East. He (Mr. Pickersgill) would only 
say, as to that, that the extreme strin- 
gency of the Whitechapel Guardians 
brought very especial pressure on the 
Guardians of neighbouring localities— 
in fact, in order to escape from the 
tender mercies of the Whitechapel 
Guardians, the poor overflowed into 
Bethnal Green and other districts. The 
right hon. Gentleman condemned the 
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lax administration of outdoor relief. 
Well, he (Mr. Pickersgill) agreed in 
that; but the Guardians, when appli- 
cations for relief came before them, 
ought not to be subject to any other 
considerations except purely the merits 
of the cases. Now, they had to con- 
sider whether the proposal of the Govern- 
ment did subject the Boards of Guar- 
dians to other considerations. It was 
perfectly obvious that the Bill, as origin- 
ally drawn, did expose Boards of 
Guardians to another and a very 
strong inducement; but the right hon. 
Gentleman declared that by the Amend- 
ment he had put on the Paper he had 
entirely removed that objection. Well, 
he (Mr. Pickersgill) submitted that the 
right hon. Gentleman had not removed 
that objection. He had to some extent 
diminished it, it must be admitted; but 
he had by no means removed it. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that he was 
going to take the amount of indoor pau- 
perism for the year ending in March last, 
and that, therefore, there was no induce- 
ment that could be held to operate on 
the minds of the Guardians. That was 
quite a correct statement so far as the 
first quinquennial period was concerned ; 
but how about the second quinquen- 
nial period? It was quite obvious that 
if the distribution now made was equi- 
table, at the end of five years that dis- 
tribution would not be equitable, and 
a redistribution would have to be made 
as was provided for in a later part of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s Amend- 
ment. But the right hon. Gentleman 
said that it was absurd to suppose that 
Boards of Guardians would allow their 
minds to be influenced by the considera- 
tion of a claim which was not to accrue 
until five years afterwards.. Well, but 
surely the right hon. Gentleman had 
left out of sight that this quinquennial 
period was constantly slipping away, 
and that they had to consider the pres- 
sure of those considerations to which he 
had alluded not only in the first year 
of the quinquennial period, but also in 
the last year—that was, at the time im- 
mediately preceding the period when the 
gain would accrue. Now, as a Metropo- 
litan Member, he came to that subject 
which especially interested himself—the 
ease of London. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board had said, and said correctly, 
that London would derive very consider- 
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able financial advantage from the pro- 
which he had submitted to the 

ouse. That he (Mr. Pickersgill) quite 
admitted ; but probably the Committee 
were not acquainted with the special 
circumstances of Poor Law administra- 
tion as at present existing in London, 
They had at present in operation in 
London a system in its character very 
similar to that contribution which the 
right hon. Gentleman now proposed to 
introduce for the country at large. They 
had in London what was called the 
Metropolitan Common Poor Fund, con- 
tributed to by the whole of the Metro- 
politan area, out of which a sum of 5d. 
per day for each indoor pauper was 
paid to each Union. They had, there- 
fore, at present the sum of 5d. per 
day paid in respect of each pauper out of 
the ot Fund. Now, the right hon. 
Gentleman proposed, in addition to the 
5d., to give 4d. more, so that the result 
would be that London would receive 
from the Government and the Common 
Fund together 9d. per day in respect of 
each indoor pauper. The hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Oxford (Mr. A. W. 
Hall) had put before the Committee, in 
a very powerful and eloquent speech, the 
mischievous and cruel effect of contri- 
buiing out of the Common Fund only 
4d. a-day in respect of indoor paupers; 
but that argument was immensely in- 
creased in force when they considered 
the case of London; for whereas, taking 
the country at large, the contribution 
out of the Common Fund would be 
only 4d. a-day, in the Metropolis it 
would be as much as 9d. The right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board had told them 
to-night that the average cost of the 
maintenance of an indoor pauper was 
6d. a-day. Whatfollowed? Why, that 
the Guardians, by sending the poor ap- 
plicant for relief into the workhouse, 
instead of giving him outdoor relief, 
would not only save the outdoor relief, 
which would otherwise be necessary, 
but they would actually make in the 
balance a net 3d. a-day by sending him 
into the Union. He (Mr. Pickersgill) 
saw the right hon. Gentleman ihe Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in his place. 
This question was not by any means a 
new one to the right hon. Gentleman. 
In 1870 the right hon, Gentleman had 
occasion to introduce a Bill dealing with 
the question of Poor Law relief in the 
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Metropolis, and it was by that Bill that 
this contribution of 5d. a-day out of the 
Common Fund, to which he(Mr. Pickers- 
gill) had alluded, was enacted. The 
original proposal of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was to make a contribution out 
of the Common Fund of 6d. a-day; but 
it was objected that 6d. a-day was too 
much, and in reference to that objection 
the right hon. Gentleman used these 
words. He said— 

“Tt has been complained that 3s, 6d. a-week 
—that is 6d. a-day—is too much, I entirely 
agree with the hon. Member that a margin 
ought to be left; indeed, in the course of the 
remarks I made in introducing the measure, 
I stated that it was a portion of my plan that a 
margin should be left, in order to secure 
economy in the administration.”’ 

Well, he (Mr. Pickersgill) would ask 
the right hon. Gentleman what margin 
did he leave now? So far from leaving 
a margin, whereas the average cost of 
in-maintenance was 6d. a-day to the 
Guardians, the right hon. Gentleman 
proposed to contribute 9d. a-day out 
of acommon fund. He (Mr. Pickers- 
gill) could hardly understand how it was 
possible for the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chaneellor of the Exchequer to 
reconcile the view which he held now 
with that which he expressed 18 years 
ago. In conclusion, he (Mr. Pickers- 
gill) admitted that a powerful argument 
had been addressed by both the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board (Mr. Ritchie) to what he 
might call the cupidity of London 
Members. That was not a very lofty 
appeal to make, and he (Mr. Pickers- 

ull) would, at any rate, decline to be 
influenced by it. He admitted that 
London would derive very considerable 
advantage in the immediate present 
from the Government plan; but he still 
believed that that plan was founded 
upon a very vicious principle. He had 
been for many years a strenuous advo- 
eate of absolute equality of poor relief 
throughout London. He still adhered 
to that plan ; but the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board did not propose it. So far 
was he from that, that whilst his pro- 
posal would have the effect of reducing 
the poor rate in the district he himself 
represented — St. George’s-in-the-East 
—by as much as ls. in the pound, it 
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would reduce the poor rate of Bethnal 
Green by only 8d. in the pound. He (Mr. 
Pickersgill) should always maintain the 
principle of absolute equality not only 
in regard to indoor relief, but also in 
regard to outdoor relief; and believing 
that the plan of the Government, though 
it was true it would give the Metropolis 
some financial advantage, was based on 
a wrong principle, and would be both 
mischievous and cruel in its effect on 
the poor, notwithstanding the bait 
thrown out to the cupidity of Metro- 
politan Members, he refused to support 
the proposal. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL (Wigan) said, 
that as one who for many years had 
taken part in Poor Law administration 
he would offer his respectful contribution 
to the discussion. He could not help 
thinking there would be great advan- 
tage in giving consideration to the Re- 

rt of the Poor Law Commission that 
ed to the enactment of 1834. After 
the lapse of half-a-century since the 
passing of that Statute, the time had 
come when the condition of affairs pre- 
vious to the passing of that Act should 
be better known throughout the coun- 
try than it now was. He was quite sure 
that any acquaintance with the condi- 
tion of affairs in rural districts at that 
time would be a warning and a caution 
to Members who spoke lightly of the 
severe test that, under the most painful, 
terrible necessity, was imposed at the 
passing of that Act. It was only truth 
to say that many districts were exposed 
to crushing burdens, rates being nearly 
equivalent to the whole rental value; 
and, as regarded the character of the 
people inhabiting those districts, nothing 
could be more gloomy and disastrous 
than the Report given by the Commis- 
sion. Though he recalled these circum- 
stances to the Committee, he admitted 
there must be some outdoor relief. He 
did not believe it was possible in manu- 
facturing districts, or in London—and 
he spoke from experience in both dis- 
tricts—to entirely dispense with outdoor 
relief; but, at the same time, he believed 
that, while such relief ought to be di- 
minished to as narrow proportions as 
possible, where legal relief was dimi- 
nished, voluntary charitable relief should 
beincreased. When he heard Members 
ye of the hardships of poor folks 
shut up in workhouses, it occurred to his 
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mind that if the wealthier classes were 
doing their duty these poor folks would 
not be sent to the workhouses at the cost 
of their scarcely less poor neighbours. 
In many cases they might look for relief 
from their wealtby neighbours. This 
remark was wrung from him by what 
had been said by previous speakers. 
When he was one of the Guardians at 
Paddington again and again rich 
men sent in recommendations to the 
Guardians on behalf of their butlers or 
their coachmen for assistance; but that 
assistance should have been given by 
the wealthy master, not by the poor 
ratepayers of the parish. But, as he 
was ——- to say, while outdoor 
relief could not altogether be avoided, 
yet, at the same time, experience led 
him to dissent entirely from what was 
said by an hon. Member that indoor 
relief created generations of paupers. 
He would not say that the effect was not 
a melancholy one, but he would say that 
much mischief was done by outdoor re- 
lief. It was the first step towards break- 
ing down independence of character, 
and the recipient passed by sad and 
unfortunate steps to the position of a 
man who became week after week an 
applicant for pauper relief. For him- 
self, he should like to make a larger 
appeal than of late years had been 
made to private benevolence, and to see 
less reliance placed on legal and en- 
forced relief. His own experience in 
such matters led to the belief that there 
was much less demoralization among 
the poorest classes where charitable 
relief was abundant, and legal relief 
reduced. Remarks had been made as 
to the encouragement to those Unions 
which gave most indoor relief which 
the clause would give; but he reminded 
the Committee that it was not only the 
inmates of the workhouses who would 
earn the benefit of the clause, but there 
was the encouragement given to the 
boarding out of pauper children. He 
was sure no hon. Member would desire 
that any discouragement should be given 
to the system of boarding out of pauper 
children. Some reference had been made 
to London, and it was admitted that to 
London the proposal of the Government 
would be more favourable than to other 
places. Without labouring that part of 
the subject, he would say that this boon 
to London was one that London Mem- 
bers should not lightly neglect. As to 
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he did not believe 
it was possi revent the adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law being unpopular. 
It was a painful, sad, depressing sub- 
ject, beset with entanglements and diffi- 
culties almost hopeless, and those who 
had studied the subject most could least 
see the end of those difficulties. Earlier 
in the evening reference was made to 
the theories of doctrinaires in a depre- 
ciatory manner, but this was a subject 
in which theory and experience must go 
hand in hand. He who would study 
the subject with advantage must com- 
bine thetwo. Theory alonemight make 
aman a high and dry doctrinaire ; but, 
on the other hand, to approach the sub- 
ject in practice without some study of 
the principles that should guide adminis- 
tration would lead the administrator 
into grave errors. 

Mr. H. R. FARQUHARSON (Dorset, 
W.) said, he had given notice of an 
Amendment very similar to the one 
before the Committee, and he should 
vote for the present Amendment. He 
regarded the Government proposal as 
one likely to work with great injustice 
towards those Unions in rural districts 
where, from local circumstances, the 
amount of outdoor relief was propor- 
tionally greater, and the indoor relief 
less than in large towns. 

Mr. HALLEY STEWART (Lincoln- 
shire, Spalding) said, he felt that the 
objections which had been taken from 
the Government Benches to making 
population the basis of a State grant 
had some force in them, but that there 
was tenfold force in the arguments 
against the injustice of the Government 
proposition. In the first place, the Go- 
vernment proposal was distinctly con- 
trary to the very principle of the Bill. 
The Bill was based, as he understood, 
on the idea that hitherto popular 
opinion had been excluded from the 
ndministration of local affairs, and the 
Bill was introduced that local opinion 
might be accentuated and enforced, and 
the opportunity given for the free ex- 
pression of opinion in each locality. 
But the right hon. Gentleman Proposed 
by this clause to override local opinion 
and stamp an uniform system of Poor 
Law relief on the country by extending 
special pecuniary assistance to districts 
which favoured indoor relief. This sys- 
tem was enforced by treating all Unions 
which had practised outdoor relief as 
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if they had actually done something 
illegal, or opposed to the strict rights 
and common sense of the community. 
If the clause should pass into law what 
would be the result? Those Unions 
which had adopted outdoor relief, as 
scores of Unions had in preference to 
indoor relief, would be punished by 
being deprived of the grant that those 
who had fostered indoor relief would 
receive. He admitted that the quinquen- 
nial allotment was some amelioration ; 
but, though slightly improved, the 
substance of the difficulty was not re- 
moved. When the right hon. Gentleman 
taunted hon. Members with not seeing 
the purport of the Amendment, it rather 
appeared as if the faculty of vision was 
wanting on the side of the right hon. 
Gentleman who failed to see the incidence 
of his own original proposal and his own 
Amendment. He could not understand 
how it could be disputed that the ten- 
dency of the Government proposal would 
be to foster indoor rather than outdoor 
relief. Members had been told that 
they had no right to take part in the 
discussion of this question unless they 
had sat on Boards of Guardians for the 
administration of Poor Law Funds; but 
it might as well be said that no one out- 
side the House of Commons was com- 
petent to express an opinion on matters 
under discussion there, and such doctrine 
would exclude the people at large from 
the discussion of the matter. He had re- 
ceived from hisconstituents, and from dif: 
ferent partsof Lincolnshire, the strongest 
protests against the Government pro- 
posal—not the amended proposal, but as 
it originally stood—and that was why he 
was anxious to be heard on this matter. 
It was the wishes of the people they 
should seek to know, rather than those 
of Boards of Guardians. What did the 
people say upon the question? What | 
was the opinion of the ratepayers? He 
was there as the spokesman of the people, 
and their opinion should be heard. He 
was quite certain that if a Census were | 
taken of the recipients of Poor Law relief | 
there would be an overwhelming vote | 
against the Government proposal. There | 
was no rural district in England where, 

if a Census of the opinion of the people 

were taken, the view of the Govern- | 
ment would be found acceptable. Not 

only was it opposed to the principle of 

the Bill—it was contrary to the profes- | 
sions of the Government, When the 
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right hon. Gentleman introduced his 
Bill, he was met with a request that he 
would take the Boards of Guardians 
under his care and alter the system of 
election so as to give the ratepayers an 
equal share in the management of 
affairs. His reply was that he did not 

ropose to touch the question of Poor 

aw administration; but here was the 
right hon. Gentleman incidentally inter- 
fering with that administration in a most 
important point, and fostering a system 
that would certainly drive the poor into 
the workhouse. The Government had 
no right to plead in the first instance, 
when asked to deal with it, that they had 
no intention to touch the question, and 
then, by a side issue, raise the question 
which they declared was external to 
the objects ofthe Bill. On these grounds, 
as well as on the merits of the question, 
he opposed the proposal, although it had 
the sanction of great authority. There 
was not much advantage in going back 
to the condition of affairs half-a-century 
ago, when there was great national 
anxiety existing in regard to the ad- 
ministration of the Poor Law. We had 
learned much in the interval; we had 
learned that the poor had rights not 
then recognized; that they were 
creators of much of the wealth of the 
country, and much of the poor relief 
was provided by those not many de- 
grees removed from the condition of 
the recipients of the relief. While 
strongly opposing the Government pro- 
posal, he cot an open mind for subse- 
quent Amendments. He had no hesi- 
tation in voting against the Government 
proposition, which would certainly tend 
to foster pauperism, whatever the inten- 
tion might be. That intention might 
be what the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
said it was; but it was not of intentions 
the Committee had to judge—they had 
to look at what would be the probable 
result. 

Viscount EBRINGTON (Devon, 
Tavistock) said, that as he, unlike the 
hon. Member who had just spoken, had 
had some experience of the work of 
Boards of Guardians, he might be 
allowed a few remarks. Judging from 
the tone of the hon. Member’s speech, 
the Guardians in the district he repre- 
sented must have been somewhat lax in 
the administration of outdoor relief. He 
altogether demurred to the hon. Mem- 
ber’s statement that if the poor were 
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consulted they would not approve the 


Government proposal. There might 
be, and there secvably was, opposition 
to the subsequent proposal of the Go- 
vernment that the County Councils should 
distribute the grant to the Unions at the 
rate of 4d. per head on indoor pauperism ; 
but as to the division of the Probate 
Duty, he believed the poor, who, after 
all, were the ratepayers, only desired a 
system that gave the fairest distribution 
of the grant, and which would give to 
the various districts a sum as near as 
might be proportionate to their wants ; 
and he believed that indoor pauperism 
was about the best test of the wants of 
different districts. Rateable value was 
not a fair test, for, under that, St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, would re- 
ceive very much more than St. George’s- 
in-the-East. It was not necessary to 
say more on that point. Nor would 
the plan of the hon. Member for 
the Launceston Division work at all. 
That hon. Member would distribute the 
grant according to the ratio of popula- 
tion to rateable value; but, so far as 
he had tested the scheme, it was wholly 
impracticable. The proposal of the 
Government appeared the most equi- 
table that had been put before the 
House. 

Tae FIRST LORD or true TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster) rose in his place, and 
claimed to move, ‘‘ That the Question 
be now put.” 

Question put, ‘‘ That the Question be 
now put.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 228; 
Noes 164: Majority 64.—(Div. List, 
No. 188.) 

Question put accordingly, ‘‘ That the 
words ‘their indoor pauperism’ stand 
part of the Clause.” 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central), rising to a point of Order, 
said, he had given Notice of an Amend- 
ment somewhat different in object, and 
he would ask the Chairman to put the 
Question in such a way as would enable 
him to raise the point he desired to 
raise. The Amendment he had to pro- 
pose would come in after the word 
proportion.” If the Question were 
now put to omit the words ‘Several 
counties of England in proportion,” 
then that would give him an oppor- 
tunity of moving his Amendment. 
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Tae CHAIRMAN : The question was 
considered when the right hon. Gentle- 
man was not in the House. The whole 
of the discussion, which has now been 
going on for four hours, has been on the 
question whether the basis of distribu- 
tion should be indoor pauperism, and 
upon that question the Division will 
now be taken. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 222; 
Noes 166: Majority 56.—(Div. List, 
No 189.) 

It being after Midnight, the Chair- 
man left the Chair to make his report 
to the House. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Friday, at Two of the 
clock. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
ACT (IRELAND) (1877) AMENDMENT 
BILL.—[Brt1 281.] 

(Mr, Chance, Mr. T. M. Healy, Mr. Maurice 

Healy.) 
CONSIDERATION. 

Bill, as amended, considered. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) ap- 
pealed to the House to allow the final 
stage of this Bill to be taken. All the 
Amendments suggested by the Govern- 
ment had been accepted, the Bill had 
the approval of the Solicitor General for 
Ireland, and was not contested. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —(MMr. Maurice Healy.) 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


MOVEABLE ABODES BILL.—[Brix 200.] 
(Mr. Burt, Mr. Caine, Dr. Cameron, Mr. Penrose 
Fitzgerald, Mr. Lewis Fry, Mr. T. M. Healy, 
Mr. Hozier.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. BURT (Morpeth) said, he believed 
there was no opposition to the principle 
of this Bill, and he hoped the House 
would allow the second reading to be 
taken. Its main object was to secure 
the education of several thousands of 
children who were now entirely neg- 
lected —— 


Objection being taken, 
Second Reading deferred till Friday, 








Pier and Harbour, 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House do now adjourn.” — 
( Mr. Jackson.) 


Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.) said, he took the oppor- 
tunity to put a question in reference to 
the Piers and Harbours Provisional 
Order (No. 2) Bill, which was set down 
for the next Sitting. It appeared to be 
a highly contentious measure, and its 
discussion seemed likely to occupy half 
the Sitting on a day usually devoted to 
Bills introduced by private Members. 
By an odd combination the Bill included 
matters relating to Torquay and Tralee. 
Would the Secretary to the Treasury 
use his influence to induce the Govern- 
ment to postpone the Bill to some Even- 
ing Sitting, when there was usually a 
fuller attendance of Members, and when 
the discussion could be commenced within 
the interval usually unoccupied if not 
taken up with Private Bills? There had 
been 15 such half-hour intervals since 
he last mentioned the matter; but still 
the Bill was set down for Wednesday 
after Wednesday when there was no 
time set apart for Private Bills. He had 
nothing to do with the difficulties that 
had arisen in regard to Salvation Army 
proceedings at Torquay; but there was a 
point in relation to the Tralee portion of 
the Bill upon which he wished to invite 
an expression of opinion. 

Tue SEORETARY to rae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
he was afraid the hon. and learned 
Member had not held out any strong 
inducement to him to postpone the Bill 
to a Government day. The hon. and 
learned Member wished to have a larger 
attendance of Members, which meant 
that the Bill would then probably occup 
more time in discussion. The Bill had 
been postponed at the request of an hon. 
Member opposite who desired further 
time for consideration, and, meantime, 
he had communicated with his right hon. 
Friend the President of the Board of 
Trade, with the result that it was agreed 
a clause should be inserted in the Tralee 
portion of the Bill which would meet 
the objection of the hon. Member. As 
to the other portion of the Bill, his right 
hon. Friend was not without hope that 
some arrangement would be come to 
which would tend to shorten discussion. 
In the absence of his right hon. Friend 
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he would not be justified in saying more; 


but he hoped he had said enough to show 
that the Government had done their best 
to save the time of the House, and bring 
both matters to an amicable conclusion. 
The Bill would be taken to-morrow, but 
he hoped would not require a lengthened 
discussion. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, it was at his request the 
Bill was postponed, he being interested 
in the Torquay portion of the Bill. 
From what he understood, the expecta- 
tion that there would not be a long 
debate was justified. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY said, it was 
very unfair, when private Members had 
so little of the time of the House at their 
disposal, that the Government should 
encroach upon the Wednesday Sittings 
with what was very much in the nature 
of a Private Bill. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


House adjourned at twenty-five 
minutes before One o’clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 4th July, 1888. 


MINUTES.] — Pustic Bitts — Committee — 
Report— Oaths [7-319]. 

Withdrawn — Mining Leases (Cornwall and 
Devon) [114]. 

ProvisionaL Orper Britt —- Considered as 
amended—-Pier and Harbour (No. 2) * [248], 
negatived, and referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. 


PROVISIONAL ORDER BILL, 


——- 5 ——— 


Y|PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL 


ORDERS (No. 2) BILL. 
(Sir Michael Hieks-Beach, Mr. Jackson.) 
[BILL 248.] CONSIDERATION. 
Order for Consideration read. 
Motion made and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now considered.” 
Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.) said, he rose to move— 


“That the Bill, so far as it relates to the 
Torquay Order, be re-committed to a Select 
Committee to consist of Nine Members, Five to 
be nominated the House, and Four by the 
Committee of Selection,” 
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He ventured to submit that Motion to 
the House on two grounds, which he 
thought would commend themselves to 
the acceptance of hon. Members. In 
the first place, it would be observed that 
a large number of Amendments were put 
down to the Bill, some relating to its 
principle, and some relating to its de- 
tails; and these were all Amendments 
which should be referred for considera- 
tion to a Select Committee. The other 
reason was, that the House would 
observe that in this Amendment he 
proposed to deal with the vexed question 
of the legislation which had been passed 
with reference to Torquay, to which a 
large amount of attention had been 
called, and with regard to which hon. 
Members were as familiar as he was 
himself. In taking that action upon the 
present occasion, it would be necessary 
to occupy the time of the House for a 
moment or two in giving the history of 
the case, and in pointing out how Sec- 
tion 38 of ‘‘ The Torquay Harbour and 
District Act,” came to be inserted in a 
Private Bill, and how the Committee 
amending the powers and jurisdiction of 
the Torquay Local Authority had passed 
the same. Very early in the Parliament 
of 1880 the present Recorder of Liver- 
pool called attention to the very large 
powers which were being asked for by 
various Municipal Corporations, powers 
many of which were in excess of the 
general law, and which would become 
an engine of considerable oppression. 
Some debates took place in the House, 
and it was determined by the Govern- 
ment of the day, with the full sanction 
of the Opposition, and that of indepen- 
dent Members on both sides of the 
House, that it was altogether unde- 
sirable that general legislation should 
be carried out piecemeal by law passed 
for specific towns, and that where the 
general law required to be altered it 
should be altered as a whole, and not 
piecemeal by a Committee sitting up- 
stairs. The House appointed a Com- 
mittee especially to carry out those 
views, and he would read the Resolution 
under which that Committee was ap- 
inted, and which was, in fact, the 
nstruction that defined its duties and 
owers. He called the attention of the 
ouse to the wording of the powers then 
given to the Committee, and the House 
would see that it had a considerable 
bearing on the question under considera- 
tion. The Resolution was— 
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“That the Committee of Selection do appoint 

a Committee not exceeding Seven in number to 
consider and report upon any provision in a 
Private Bill promoted by municipal and other 
local authorities, by which it is proposed to 
create powers relating to police or sanitary 
regulations which deviate from or are in exten- 
sion of or subject to the general law, and that 
it be an Instruction to such Committee to make 
a ~ report to this House in respect of any 
such provision as aforesaid as the Committee - 
may sanction, with the reasons for which they 
consider such powers were required and recent 
precedents applicable to the case.” 
The Committee was appointed, and he 
thought he might say it was a very 
strong and representative Committee, 
consisting of Members chosen from 
various parts of the House. He need 
hardly say that it was presided over 
with great ability by Mr. Sclater- Booth, 
now Lord Basing. He (Mr. Henry H. 
Fowler) had the honour of being a 
Member of the Committee, and there- 
fore he could speak with some confidence 
as to the principles which regulated its 
action. They considered the special 
powers which these various Corporations 
asked for in order to create and establish 
a Code of such powers. The Committee 
were, he thought, unanimously of 
opinion that they should not give an 
extension of general powers in local 
legislation ; but they agreed that there 
were points relating to sanitary matters 
—police and other local concerns—on 
which the general law was defective, 
and on which legislation had already 
been passed, not in Private Bills, but in 
public measures which might be dealt 
with. Mr. Sclater-Booth himself drew 
up a series of clauses, which were sub- 
sequently known as model clauses, and 
he based them, to a very great extent, 
on the precedent of the Metropolitan 
Police Act. In fact, the Report of the 
Committee said that— 

‘* Whereas applications in excess of the gene- 
ral law of police for powers were made which 
the Committee felt themselves unable to sanc- 
tion, except where such powers were already in 
force in boroughs, clauses, however, dealing 
with street music and obstruction to the footway 
were accepted on the precedent of the well- 
known provisions in the Metropolitan Police 
Acts.” 

Those clauses were inserted by the Com- 
mittee, and were brought down to the 
House. If his recollection served him 
right, there was a debate in the House 
on the Report of the Committee. He 
thought an hon. Gentleman who took 
great interest in the question, but who 
was not now a Member of the House, 
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was of opinion that in these clauses the 
F gre had gone too far, and Pn 

e legislation they proposed ought to 
have had general phony That, how- 
ever, was not the opinion of the House, 
and the clauses were accepted. And now 
he would call attention to the clause 
regarding street music. It was to the 
effect that any person residing in a street 
might require any person playing music 
or any singer to depart, and any person 
who should sound on a musical instru- 
ment or sing in a street, after being re- 
quired to depart, should be liable to a 
ere! not exceeding 40s. In 1883 the 
egislation decided upon in 1882 was 
looked upon as so satisfactory that no 
Committee was considered necessary in 
that year. Parliamentary agents prac- 
tically accepted the decision the Com- 
mittee had come to, and the hon. Mem- 
ber to whom he had alluded did not 
think it necessary to call any further at- 
tention to these special powers. But in 
1884 it was found necessary to ro-ap- 
point the Committee, and it had been 
annually appointed ever since. In 1884 
the Committee specially reported that no 
local powers should be given that were 
in excess of the general law, unless 
strong reasons existed for such powers, 
and recommended a new general Police 
Act, with which recommendation he 
(Mr. Henry H. Fowler) agreed, as he 
thought the time had arrived when they 
ought to have a consolidation of the 
Police Acts. They added that they 
strongly advised that, pending the 
enactment of such a measure, care 
should be taken in succeeding Sessions 
to control the attempts which Local 
Bodies made to arm themselves with 
powers which the general law had not 
sanctioned, and in order to carry that 
out they suggested that the Home Office 
should make special Reports upon these 
Bills. Those were proposals generally 
concurred in by the Local Government 
Board. The Committee of 1884 recom- 
mended that the Home Office should 
specially report upon these Bills. Well, 
in 1885, there was a change in the con- 
stitution and in the policy of the Com- 
mittee. In that year the Home Office 
did report upon various Bills; but the 
Committee, somehow or other, did not 
feel itself bound by the views of the 
Home Office. They specially reported 
to the House that in cases affecting 
special wants of the community—such 
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as in watering places, for example, 
where there was a great influx of 
summer visitors—larger powers had 
been granted for the regulation of the 
—— traffic and of the boating and 
athing. There was no mention in that 
section of the Report of any special 
police powers which had been granted 
in excess of the general law, and which, 
as the House would remember, the 
Committee were required to report upon, 
with the reasons for adopting them. 
But in 1885 this clause, which had 
caused all this controversy, was proposed 
for the first time, and brought before the 
Committee. It was carried literally 
by a majority of two to one, two Mem- 
bers voting for it and one Member 
voting against it. So that the clause in 
these Acts, in consequence of the opera- 
tion of which a large number of people 
had been sent to prison, and on which 
so much public interest had been raised, 
was actually passed by two Members of 
the House, one Member opposing it. 
This clause was inserted in Bills atfect- 
ing Hastings and Eastbourne in 1885; 
but no special Report was made to the 
House as to what the Committee had 
done. Now, he came to the Acts of 
1886, when was enacted the clause with 
which he was proposing to deal. He 
thought it was fair that it should be 
generally known that the authorities of 
Torquay did not themselves ask for, or 
propose, this clause, about which so 
much excitement had been roused. The 
Torquay people asked for a clause—one 
which, he thought, they ought not to 
have had, but one which would have 
been much better than the clause sub- 
sequently put into the Bill. They asked 
ron oe power to control street proces- 
sions and street music; but that power 
was to be subject, if his memory served 
him right, to the control of the Local 
Authority; and, therefore, the people of 
the place would have had, through their 
representatives, the power of controlling 
the exercise of the provision. Well, 
what did the Home Office say of that 
modified provision? Why this— 


“The Secretary of State strongly objects to 
the Local Authority applying to Parliament 
under cover of a Private Biil for separate legis- 
lation interfering with the general law. ‘The 
Secretary of State fully recognizes the value of 
the broad principle held in Select Committees, 
that no local powers should be given in excess 
of the general law; and that, unless strong 
loca] reasons existed for such power, no devia- 
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tion should be allowed from the ordinary law 
and that any statutory enactment should be 
permitted for purposes which could be effected 
by bye-laws.” 
Dealing with this particular clause, the 
Home Office said— 

“This is a question for general legislation, 
and this clause should be struck out.” 


The Committee reported to the House 
upon that recommendation of the Home 
Office, and what they said was this— 
that the Home Office, in pursuance of 
its Authority on general Bills, had 
made the foregoing statement, that the 
Committee were alive to the inexpe- 
diency as a rule of special legislation 
for objects of general public utility, but 
had found themselves unable, in every 
instance, to follow the recommendations 
of the Home Office. The Committee 
said it seemed to them unreasonable that 
Municipal Corporations and other Urban 
Authorities should be refused the power 
—and let the House mark this—of pro- 
viding for the “ healthiness of the milk 
supply and regulating the building of 
their streets.” The Cemmittee agreed 
that general legislation on such subjects 
should take place; but in the absence of 
such legislation and pending its arrival, 
the Committee did not think themselves 
justified, as they said, in refusing the 
special powers asked for by the Local 
Authorities. But the Committee was 
appointed for the express purpose of re- 
fusing such powers to Local Authorities, 
and the powers sought and obtained in 
the clause under discussion were such 
as could not be said to come under the 
head of providing for the healthiness of 
the milk supply or regulating the build- 
ing ofstreets. He did not wish to saya 
word impugning the conduct of the Com- 
mittee, but with regard to the clause to 
which he was specially calling attention, 
it was to this effect— 


‘No procession shall take place on Sunday 
in any street or public place accompanied by 
any instrumental music, fireworks, discharge of 
cannon, or other disturbing noise, provided that 
the foregoing ata should not apply to 
Her Majesty’s Naval, Military, or Volunteer 
Forces.” 


This effected, and he had no doubt the 
attention of the House had been mainly 
called to the case of the Salvation Army. 
He had received communications from 
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other bodies—namely, the Odd Fellows | i 


and Foresters—who urged upon him tosay 
that under the provisions of this clause 
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they had lost a very valuable collection 
which they had been in the habit of 
making for their charitable institutions. 
Everyone who lived in a large town 
knew that several times in the course of 
the year the Odd Fellows went to church 
with considerable publicity and display 
of their own peculiar kind, and, no 
doubt, there was a great deal of noise 
and disturbing influence in connection 
with these processions. He found no 
fault with the Torquay Authorities in 
carrying out the clause which they had 
not asked for, and which was imposed 
upon them, and he did not wish to raise 
a discussion on the general principle of 
the case, upon which, as the House was 
aware, very strong feeling was aroused, 
and as to which a great number of 
Petitions had been signed, many of 
which had been held in that House to be 
out of Order in consequence of the 
Prayers being lithographed instead of 
in writing. But upwards of 250,000 
signatures had been received against the 
clause. The course he proposed was that 
the whole of this Bill shouid be referred 
to a Hybrid Committee, with power, if 
they thought fit, of repealing this dis- 
puted section. If the House of Commons 
were prepared to prohibit open-air pro- 
cessions, it ought to be done by general 
legislation. He did not wish to raise 
a general discussion, but he thought 
what was lawful elsewhere in Devon- 
shire, say Dawlish, Teignmouth, and 
Exeter ought not to be unlawful in 
Torquay, or that people should be able 
to do within a few miles of Torquay 
what they would be sent to prison for if 
they did it in Torquay. Under this 
provision, against which 250,000 per- 
sons petitioned, 100 persons had been 
sentenced, some two or three times over, 
and a considerable amount had been 
paid in fines, towards the payment of 
which he believed several Members of 
that House had contributed. He be- 
lieved it to be the view of the Go- 
vernment on the one hand, and of the 
Torquay Authorities on the other, that 
it was quite time that the state of 
things which prevailed at Torquay was 
brought to an end, and that peace was 
restored to the town. If street proces- 
sions were to be prohibited, they should 
be prohibited by general legislation, 
in the full light of day, and not in 
the clause of a local Bill. He had 
no desire to occupy the further time of 
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the House, but he felt it his duty to 
make this statement. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Torquay (Mr. Mallock), who 
would state his views in the course of 
the debate, had been in communication 
with him upon the matter, and they had 
endeavoured to settle it upon fair and 
just lines. The Torquay Authorities 
were very anxious that it should be 
settled, as they had a very unpleasant 
duty to discharge. He found no fault 
with them whatever. It was inaccurate 
to say that they had surreptitiously 
obtained the clause. It was imposed 
upon them, and they were not to blame 
for enforcing it. He thought there 
ought to have been a report to the 
House as to what had been done in the 
matter, and he was going a step further; 
he thought the Home Office ought to 
have called the attention of the House 
to what had been done. As a matter of 
fact, there had been a chapter of mis- 
takes all round, and the course now 
suggested, with the sanction of the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, would 
enable them to bring the dispute to a 
termination. He begged to move the 
Instruction which stood in his name. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out the words ‘‘ be now considered,” 
in order to add the words “ so far as it relates 
to the Torquay Order, be re-committed to a 
Select Committee to consist of Nine Members, 
Five to be nominated by the House, and Four 
by the Committee of Selection,’”’—(Mr. Henry 
Hi. Fowler.) 

Question proposed, ‘“ That the words 
‘be now considered’ stand part of the 


Question.” 


Mr. MALLOCK (Devonshire, Tor- 
uay) said, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for East Wolverhampton 
(Mr. Henry H. Fowler) had referred to 
this case in its more general aspects. 
He now wished to trouble the House for 
a few minutes with the local aspect of 
the case. He might say at once that 
he desired to support the Motion of 
the right hon. Gentleman, because he 
thought it was a step in a direction 
which would tend to allay a good deal 
of ill-feeling which had occurred in 
Torquay through the passing of this 
clause. The clause which the right hon. 
Gentleman sought to repeal was, as he 


had told the House, never asked for by | 


the Torquay Board of Health. It was 
iven to them by the Police and Sanitary 
‘ommittee upstairs, or rather by Parlia- 
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ment on the Report of the Police and 
Sanitary Committee. As Parliament 
gave them the clause, the ae Local 
Board would not be disposed to com- 
plain at all if Parliament now saw fit, in 
its discretion, to withdraw it. The right 
hon. Gentleman in the course of his 
speech told them that all hon. Members 
of the House were familiar with the 
question. His own opinion was very 
different. He had spoken to a good 
many hon. Members of the House upon 
the subject, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man was the only one he had found who 
was in any way familiar with the ques- 
tion. It was only natural enough that 
hon. Members would not trouble them- 
selves with local matters; but that this 
was not only of importance tothe locality, 
but of general interest, was shown 
by the numerous Petitions which had 
been presented, and the numerous ques- 
tions that had been asked. He would, 
therefore, state what had occurred as 
briefly as he could. In the year 1883 
the Torquay Local Board applied to the 
Local Government Board to know if 
some authority could not be given to 
them to regulate street processions with 
music. The reply received by the Local 
Authorities was that the matter would 
receive consideration. As nothing fur- 
ther was heard from the Local Govern- 
ment Board on the subject, in 1885, when 
the Torquay Authorities were preparing a 
Bill relating principally to the harbour, 
they inserted various Police Clauses, and 
amongst them the one to which the 
right hon. Gentleman had referred. 
That Bill came before the Police and 
Sanitary Committee, and the Home 
Office objected to the clause proposed 
by the Local Authorities. The Police 
and Sanitary Committee thereupon 
struck out that clause, and inserted the 
clause which had led to all the mischief. 
Very little discussion occurred in Com- 
mittee upon the clause. The Chairman 
said that two years before the matter 
had been thoroughly gone into in the 
case of the Hastings Local Act, and it 
was stated in Committee that such a 
clause might be necessary in a place 
where there were a great many invalids, 
such as Hastings and Torquay and 
other watering places, which were much 
frequented by invalids, although it 
might not be thought desirable to make 
it the subject of general legislation. 
Similar clauses, he believed, had been 
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adopted in the case of Eastbourne and 
Carlisle, as well as in that of Hastings 
and Torquay, power being given to the 
Local Authorities to stop processions 
with music. In the case of Torquay 
power was asked to stop street proces- 
sions on Sundays and week days also. 
The Committee, however, struck out a 
portion of the provision and confined the 
clauseto a prohibition of processions with 
music in Torquay on Sundays. That was 
a very different thing from giving the 
Local Authorities control over proces- 
sions. It was an absolute prohibition 
altogether. If the Local Authorities had 
had control, there was every room to be- 
lieve that the present difficulty would not 
have arisen. If the Local Authority 
could have stopped the playing of music 
while a procession was passing a church 
or Sunday-school, and confined the pro- 
cessions to certain specified times, no 
difficulty would have occurred. Under 
this prohibitory clause, the Torquay 
Local Board considered they were bound 
to prosecute whenever the police re- 
ported to them that a breach of the law 
had been committed. Of course, if the 
law were not observed, the police were 
bound to report that there had been a 
breach of it. He had heard some hon. 
Gentleman say—‘‘ Why should the law 
be enforced at all; whyshould they not let 
it slide?” It was also said that a great 
many laws were not enforced, and if 
they would disinter the old Statute 
Books it was possible to rake up more 
than one law which had never been put 
ia force, and with regard to which the 
articular offence dealt with had not 
een treated as an offence for many 
years past. To rake up such old laws 
would not be defensible for a moment; 
but here was a brand new law, not yet 
two years old, and the Torquay Local 
Authority would have been exceeding 
its duties if it said that it would not 
take notice of this section. What would 
have been thought if the Local Autho- 
rities had said—‘‘It is quite true that 
clause has been passed by Parliament, 
but we do not intend to take any 
notice of it whatever.” There were 
many other Police Clauses in the Act, 
and it was held that it would not be 
right for them to pick and choose which 
clauses they would enforce and which 
they would not enforce. The members 
of the Salvation Army had been the 
chief but not the only sufferers from the 
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clause. Very soon after the passing of 
the Act a certain other body was prose- 
cuted, although he could not at the 
moment remember what body it was. 
The Salvation Army, however, had con- 
tinually and persistently broken the law 
as laid down in the clause, and the Tor- 

uay Local Board, as, in his opinion, 
they were bound to do, had taken pro- 
ceedings against the Salvation Army 
from time to time, and numerous convic- 
tions, involving fine and imprisonment, 
had followed. When he said that the 
Local Authority were bound to carry out 
the law laid down in the clause, he did 
not say that in some instances exceptions 
might not be made in the enforcement 
of the law. From time to time the 
Local Authority had made exceptions. 
They had not prosecuted in every case, 
but on several occasions had allowed 
considerable intervals to elapse between 
these prosecutions, when, for instance, 
cases had been stated for the opinion of 
a superior Court. He was sorry to say 
that the Salvation Army had not en- 
couraged the Local Government Board 
in this practice, because they had carried 
on their processions and music notwith- 
standing the fact that an inquiry by a 
Superior Court was pending. That had 
especially been the case on the last two 
Sundays, although they were advised 
by the counsel who came down to de- 
fend them that they ought not to carry 
on the processions until the case then 
pending was decided. He had heard it 
stated that it was a case of religious per- 
secution. He presumed that hon. Gen- 
tlemen who made that statement meant 
by religious persecution that persons 
had been prosecuted on account of their 
religion. He denied most emphatically 
that there had been anything in the 
nature of religious persecution. He did 
not for one moment believe it, and the 
Salvation Army were not the only per- 
sons who had been prosecuted because 
they had broken this law, and if any 
other body had broken the law in the 
way the Salvation Army had done, they 
would have been prosecuted in exactly 
the same way. In regard to the Justices 
of Torquay,,he did not think:it was at all 
necessary that he should defend them. 
The Home Offiee had upheld their de- 
cision in every case, and, for his part, 
he had never been able to understand 
why hon. Gentlemen, because they could 
write M.P. after their names, should 
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think they knew more about such cases 
when they came before the Law Courts 
than equally qualified gentlemen who 
heard the evidence. There had natu- 
rally been great difference of opinion in 
Torquay, but it was only right that he 
should say that the majority had sup- 
— the Torquay Local Government 

oard in their action. A Local Board 
election, in which this was made a test 
question, took place a short time ago, 
and the majority returned, not only by 
the cumulative vote, but by the one man 
one vote, were in favour of the action of 
the Local Board. Nevertheless, notwith- 
standing all that had taken place at 
Torquay, there was no desire whatever 
to oppose this Motion. As he had said 
before, seeing that Parliament had given 
them the power, the Local Board felt 
bound to use it; but if Parliament should 
think fit to take away the power they 
had given to them, they would not in 
any way complain. They were of opi- 
nion, and he quite agreed with them, 
that the Police and Sanitary Committee 
of the Parliament of 1886 had been the 
cause of all the trouble that had taken 
place. He could not resume his seat 
without referring to some features of 
the case, which made these proceedings 
appear to be specially hard upon the 
members of the Salvation Army who 
had been prosecuted. In the first place, 
it was well known that the Home Office 
had reported against the clause, and 
said that it was a clause which certainly 
ought not to have been inserted in the 
Bill. Secondly, the clause was inserted 
in three other Bills, and yet Torquay, 
for some reason or other, was the only 
in which there had been trouble. 

n the third place, in various local Bills 
which had been brought in since and 
which contained the same sort of clause, 
it had, he understood, been invariably 
struck out by the Police and Sanitary 
Committee upstairs. Therefore, know- 
ing these facts, the Salvation Army 
thought they hac been treated with 
special harshness in this matter. He 
trusted that the House would accept the 
Motion, and he had very little doubt 
that the Committee before whom the 
Bill would go would come to a right 
decision. At any rate, the Torquay 
Authority would be satisfied with any 
decision they eame to. He had only 
one word more to say. There were a 
‘great many Amendments down on the 
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Paper in regard to this Provisional Order 
Bill. He believed that an understanding 
had been come to as to three or four 
of those Amendments, which there was 
no objection to insert in the Bill, and 
which the Board of Trade would see 
carried out. He, therefore, hoped the 
House would agree to refer the matter 
to a Select Committee. 

Mr. HASTINGS ( Woreestershire, E.) 
said, as Chairman of the Committee to 
whom the Torquay and similar Bills had 
been referred, he wished to say a few 
words in order to remove the misappre- 
hension as to what had been said in re- 
gard to the course followed by the Com- 
mittee. Personally, he thought the 
description given by his right hon. Friend 
the Member for East Wolverhampton 
(Mr. Henry H. Fowler) of the particular 
functions of that Committee was some- 
what too narrow in regard to their real 
importance. The Committee was ap 
pointed, not merely to see that no enact- 
ments contrary to the general law were 
permitted to pass in these local and per- 
sonal Bills—because if that were all 
there would be no reason for its exist- 
ence—it was appointed also to make 
careful inquiry into each particular case, 
and to maintain the general law, unless 
strong evidence was produced from the 
locality to show that some deviation from 
the general law was required. That was 
the real function of the Committee ; and 
if the House were never to allow any de- 
viation from the general law under pecu- 
liar circumstances, no inquiry on the part 
of the Committee would have been neces- 
sary. The Committee, however, were ap- 
pointed by the House for the special pur- 
pose of making inquiries and of ascertain- 
ing whether a case was made out fora 
deviation from the general law. He took 
part in the debate which led to the ap- 
pointment of the Committee in the Ses- 
sion of 1882, and he well remembered 
that that was the view taken by the 
House on that occasion, and that it was 
the main object for which the Bill was 
appointed. Far be it from him to say 
that the Committee, in the six years of 
its existence, had always been necessarily 
right in every single decision it had 
arrived at; but on the whole—in regard 
to their conduct of the business which 
had been brought before them from the 
year 1882 to the present Session—he 
thought they had exercised their autho- 
rity so as to preyent a large amount 
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of needless and vexatious legislation. 
They had rejected clauses over and over 
again, which, if the House could have 
known their importance, would have 
been generally disapproved of. He 
wished to add that he was not Chair- 
man of the Committee when either the 
Hastings Bill or the Torquay Bill was 
brought up, nor was he present on the 
Committee when the Hastings Olause 
was adopted. Therefore, he was not 
speaking in his own personal self- 
defence in the matter. He thought the 
hon. Member for Oxford University 
(Mr. J. G. Talbot) was Chairman of 
the Committee that inquired into the 
Hastings Bill. There was undoubtedly 
strong evidence produced by the Mayor 
and the Local Authorities that, as there 
was a large number of invalid residents 
in Hastings, it was very desirable to keep 
the town quiet, if possible, for at any 
rate one day in the week, and it was 
thought that Sunday was the most suit- 
able day for that purpose. It was only 
on that ground that the clause was pro- 
posed, and after considerable discussion 
it was assented to by the Committee. A 
similar clause was inserted in the same 
Session in the Eastbourne Bill. The 
question came up again in the Torquay 
Bill in 1886, the Session before last, 
when Mr. Sclater-Booth (now Lord 
Basing) was Chairman of the Committee. 
The arguments used by the Torquay 
Board of Health were the same as those 
which had been used in the case of the 
Hastings Bill—namely, that there were 
a great number of invalid residents in 
the town, and that it was desirable to 
adopt the clause in order that the town 
might be kept quiet. What was the 
position of the Committee under such 
circumstances? The clause had been 
passed for two towns already in prece- 
ding Sessions, and no complaint had been 
made as to the working of the clause. 
It was quite clear, as his right hon. 
Friend the Member for East Wolver- 
hampton had said, that the Torquay 
Clause was not in the exact form of the 
clause which had been passed in the case 
of Hastings and Eastbourne. The Com- 
mittee, as an invariable rule, insisted 
that when a clause was proposed for a 
particular purpose it should not deviate 
from the form which had been adopted 
in other cases. He thought that was a 
sound principle of legislation. If they 
were to have constant deviations nobody 
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would know where they were, and it was 
because the Hastings and Eastbourne 
Clauses had been passed that the same 
clause was adopted in regard to the town 
of Torquay. He was able to corroborate 
what had been stated by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Torquay (Mr. Mallock) that 
there was no theological or religious 
element in the question, either in refer- 
ence to the Salvation Army or any other 
body—certainly no such question was 
raised before the Committee. He asked 
the House to remember that the Com- 
local election which turned upon this 
mittee had since been supported in 
that view by the inhabitants of Tor- 
quay themselves, for there had been a 
question, and by a large majority 
the inhabitants had decided in favour 
of the Local Authorities who had 
been engaged in carrying out the 
Act. He certainly could not see that 
the Committee were at all to blame 
in the matter. At the same time, he 
must say that if any offence had been 
given to the people generally through 
inadvertance it ought to be removed, 
and if it was considered desirable to re- 
peal this clause of the Torquay Harbour 
Act, it was not by him that any objec- 
tion would be raised. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
bourne) said, he was exceedingly loth 
to intervene between the House and the 
important Bill they were about to dis- 
cuss in Committee. At the same time, 
he thought it was necessary that he 
should say one or two words upon this 
question. He entirely corroborated 
what had been stated by his right hon. 
Friend the Member for East Wolver- 
hampton and the kon. Member for Tor- 
quay as to the conduct of the Local 
Board of Torquay. No blame whatever 
attached to them in the matter, and it 
might be fairly stated that if there had 
been any ground for that suspicion the 
result of the recent election would be a 
sufficient answer. They were not, how- 
ever, charged with any blame. What 
was complained of was the practice by 
which clauses of this kind were able to 
be passed without the people of the 
district knowing anything about them. 
It was with this view that he desired to 
call the attention of the House to several 
complaints which had reached him. He 
would not trouble the House by reading 
the letters he had received in consider- 
able detail; but he had had one from 
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certain inhabitants of Torquay who said 
they knew absolutely nothing about the 
contents of the Bill which had been pro- 
moted by the Local Board of Torquay. 
He thought that was a grave matter, 
and should engage the attention of the 
House when they come to consider the 
passing of Provisional Order Bills. It 
was supposed that these local Bills were 
advertised at the time they were pro- 
moted; but although there were two 
old established local papers in Torquay, 
the organ chosen for the insertion of 
advertisements in this instance was a 
newspaper published in Paington—not 
in Torquay at all, but a considerable 
distance from it. The eonsequence was 
that the inhabitants had no possibility 
of knowing what the previsions of the 
Bill were. The hon. Member for Tor- 
quay stated a short time ago that the 
Salvation Army was not the only body 
that had been affected. He had re- 
ceived information that a number of 
friendly societies had been similarly 
affected, with the result that they were 
unable to hold their usual Hospital 
Sunday, and they were losing annually 
asum of about £30 which used to be 
collected on those occasions. One in- 
dividual had been placed in a felon’s 
dock for collecting 10s., and two band- 
masters had been fined, as well as trades- 
men who had taken part in the proceed- 
ings. His informants told him that at 
the time proceedings were taken against 
them they were not aware that such a 
clause had ever been inserted in the 
Torquay Harbour Act. That showed 
the loose manner in which these clauses 
were passed and put into operation 
against people who were absolutely 
ignorant of the effect of them. It was 
quite true, as the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for East Wolverhampton 
had said, that friendly societies were 
allowed to have these processions in the 
Metropolis, and only a few days ago he 
saw a procession with hands and banners 
and arrangements for collecting money 
through the streets in which the pro- 
cession passed. He wished now to advert 
to another phase of the subject, which 
had no reference to this provision of the 
Act of 1886. He had placed an Amend- 
ment on the Paper in reference to the 
fish traffic on the local piers and quays 
affected by the Bill. He understood it 
had been agreed between the hon. 
Member for Torquay and the right 


Hr. Conybeare 
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hon. Baronet (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), 
who represented the Government in the 
matter, thatthe Amendments in reference 
to the fish rates and the rights of the 
fishermen should be accepted, as, also, 
another Amendment in reference to the 
power of the Local Board tolease the har- 
bour to lessees. He mentioned these mat- 
ters in order to draw the attention of the 
Government to the desirability of con- 
sidering them in the Select Committee. 
He had a letter in his hand which re- 
lated to the tolls levied upon the landing 
of fish and for the use of the piers. He 
trusted that the Committee would give 
to those rates their earnest considera- 
tion, and would impose such rates as 
would enable the piers and quays to be 
used by all classes. He trusted that the 
Members of the Committee and the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Board of Trade would see that the 
rates imposed were not so high as to 
prevent the very poor classes from 
enjoying the use of the piers and har- 
bours, for the construction of which all 
were taxed alike. Only that morning 
he bad received a letter in support of 
the Instruction which appeared upon 
the Paper in the name of his hon. Friend 
the Member for the Ilkeston Division of 
Derby (Sir Walter Foster), which was 
directed, in view of the passing of the 
Local Government Bill, against granting 
to the present Local Board the extensive 
powers of borrowing contemplated by 
the Bill. It was too late to press that 
Instruction now, but it was only fair 
that the House should understand that 
the town of Torquay was not even yet 
unanimous on the question of adding to 
the large rating powers now possessed 
by Torquay. He understood that the 
Local Authorities had already horrowed 
£290,000, and it was proposed to raise 
an additional loan for harbour works 
of £75,000. He only mentioned the 
matter now in order to call attention to 
the subject, so that the Select Commit- 
tee to whom the Bill was referred might 
understand that there were other very 
important questions in connection with 
this Provisional Order Bill which de- 
served consideration, and especially 
that which affected the fishing industry. 
As he had no wish to stand between the 
House and the consideration of the 
Oaths Bill in Committee, he would only 
reiterate his complaint that it was a 
ecandalous abuse of the system of passing 
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Provisional Order Bills not to make the 
people of the locality fully acquainted 
with the provisions of such Bills. 

Tue PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Micuart Hicxs-Bzaon) 
(Bristol, W.) said, he wished to say, in 
justice to the Department he represented 
in that House, that the Provisional Order 
now before the House had nothing to 
do with the point raised by the right 
hon. Member for Wolverhampton. 
Whether what was done in the year 
1886 was done rightly or wrongly, the 
only connection between the present 
Provisional Order and the Act passed 
in that year was that the present Order 
nonesnaiing <aniee the provisions of 
previous 1 Acts. He quite agreed 
with the right hon. Member for East 
Wolverhampton (Mr. Henry H. Fow- 
ler), that the matter should be referred 
to such a Select Committee as the 
right hon. Gentleman had proposed, 
where the whole question could be 
properly and fully investigated. He 
could only say, in regard to other points 
which had been raised as to the Pro- 
visional Order, that for the convenience 
of the House, when once the matter had 
been fully discussed before a Select 
Committee, the decision of that Commit- 
tee should be accepted as final, and that 
the House should not be asked to dis- 
cuss either the question of processions 
or other points which the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Camborne Division of 
Cornwall (Mr. Conybeare) had alluded 
to. He entirely dissented from the 
statement of the hon. Member that 
insufficient publicity was given to these 
Bills. He believed that every reason- 
able publicity was given to Pro- 
visional Order Bills locally, and it was 
in the power of the Committee appointed 
to consider each Order, to make any 
alterations in them which were deemed 
desirable. He did not think, however, 
that these matters could be discussed 
now, or that he ought to be asked to 
give any pledge in regard tothem. The 
duty of the Government was simply to 
see that the requirements of the law 
were carried out, and that no Provisional 
Order went beyond what Parliament 
intended to sanction. He intended to 
support the Motion which had been 
made by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite. He hoped that no further 
time would be devoted to the discussion 
of the matter. 
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Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford Univer- 
sity) said, that he was Chairman of the 
Police and Sanitary Committee at the 
time the Eastbourne and Hastings Acts 
were passed. At that time the Com- 
mittee had not the advantage which was 
enjoyed now of having a Report from 
the Home Office. But the Committee 
over which he presided drew attention 
to the subject, and asked for a Report 
from the Home Office in the same man- 
ner as Reports were given by the 
Local Government Bill on matters 
which came within their jurisdiction. 
He asked the House to bear in mind 
that, whether the decisions in the 
case of Hastings and Eastbourne were 
right or wrong, no complaint had been 
made in regard to either of them, nor 
had they, so far as he was informed, 
caused any feeling of jealousy or heart- 
burning. Whether the Local Autho- 
rity in those places were more lenient 
than the Local Authority in Torquay 
he did not know, but he thought it 
was only fair to say that the action 
which the Committee had taken in this 
important matter did not appear to be 
contrary to the feelings of the inhabitants. 
He entirely concurred in the view which 
had been expressed, that so far as pos- 
sible such things should not be dealt with 
as local matters, but that general prin- 
ciples of legislation should be adopted ; 
with this limitation, however, that where 
there was any special local reason, as, 
for instance, there might be in these 
seaside places and health resorts, special 
enactments might be permitted. He 
had great pleasure in supporting the 
Motion of the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. HALLEY STEWART (Lincoin- 
shire, Spalding) said, he could not 
allow the hon. Member for the Oxford 
University (Mr. J. G. Talbot) to speak 
of the people of Hastings as being in 
favour of what had been rater | in 
their Bill. He had himself been present 
at a large meeting in the locality at 
which a strong feeling against the clause 
was expressed. 


Question put, and neyatived. 
Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put. 


Ordered, That the Bill, so far as it relates to 
the Torquay Order, be re-committed to a Select 
Committee to consist of Nine Members, Five to 
be nominated by the House, and Four by the 
Committee of Selection. 
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Ordered, That it be an Instruction to the 
Committee that they have power, if they think 


fit, to insert provisions in the Bill to repeal the 
38th section of “The Torquay Harbour and 
District Act, 1886,”’ and that all Petitions pray- 
ing to be heard against the same, presented not 
later than four clear days from the date hereof, 
be referred to the Committee on the Bill, and 
that such of the Petitioners as pray to be heard 
by themselves, their counsel, agents, or wit- 
nesses, be heard on their Petitions, if they 
think fit, and counsel be heard in favour of the 
Bill against such Petitions. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to 
send for persons, papers, and records. 

Ordered, That Five be the quorum of the 
Committee. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
0 
OATHS BILL.—[But 7.] 

(Mr. Bradlaugh, Sir John Simon, Mr, Kelly, Mr. 
Courtney Kenny, Mr. Burt, Mr. Coleridge, Mr. 
Illingworth, Mr. Richard, Colonel Eyre, Mr. 
Jesse Collings.) 

comMITTEE. [Progress 27th June. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 (Affirmation may be made 
instead of oath). 

Amendment proposed, 

Ip page 1, line 5, to leave out ‘‘ upon object- 
ing to being sworn,” and insert “ who shall 
declare that he entertains conscientious objec- 
tions to the taking of an oath.’’—(Mr,. Hunter.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

Mr. FIRTH (Dundee) said, as a 
matter of Order he should like to ask 
whether the way the Question would be 
put would preclude the discussion on its 
merits of an Amendment he had on the 
Paper. He would suggest, in order to 
obviate that, that the Question should 
be put to leave out the words “ upon 
objecting to being sworn.”’” He did not 
object to these words being left out, but 
he objected to the insertion of the words 
in the Amendment. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The only Ques- 
tion which will be put, will be to leave 
out these words. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
said, that perhaps he might be allowed 
to answer the appeal made by the hon. 
and learned Solicitor General on a 
former occasion, and state his attitude 
towards the Amendment. It would be 
remembered that on the second reading 
of the Bill, an objection was raised by 
the hon. and learned Solicitor General, 
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the hon. Member for Deptford and 
other Members of the Committee, and 
that an appeal was made to him (Mr. 
Bradlaugh) by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Derby (Sir William 
Harcourt) in consequence of which he 
had stated that if hon. Members voted 
for the second reading of the Bill, he 
would put upon the Paper, in the shape 
of an Amendment, a proposal which 
would appear to him to meet the object 
of the appeal. He had put upon the 
Paper an Amendment which he thought 
met that object, and which was as 
follows:—In line 5, after the word 
‘‘sworn,” to insert the words— 

*‘ And stating, as the ground of such objec- 
tion, either that he has no religious belief, or 
that the taking of an oath is contrary to his 
religious belief.” 


With regard to the Amendment now 
before the Committee, he thought he was 
bound by the undertaking he had given, 
to oppose it—to ask the House to reject 
it. There, of course, was the difficulty 
that the moment they departed from the 
general option, and put in words limit- 
ing that option, that moment they would 
give opportunity for a great deal of 
criticism from persons who conceived 
that that option so limited did not meet 
their particular case. He should have 
preferred the Bill as it originally stood ; 
but he was afraid, and he thought he 
rightly interpreted the feeling expressed 
from the Front Opposition Bench, as 
well as from other parts of the Com- 
mittee, that he could not get the House 
to concur with him. Now, the Amend- 
ment proposed by the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for North Aberdeen (Mr. 
Hunter) had a legal difficulty connected 
with it, which it was his (Mr. Brad- 
laugh’s) duty to bring out to the Com- 
mittee. The hon. Gentleman had told 
them quite correctly that he had adopted 
the language of the 1 & 2 Vict. cap 77, 
which provided that— 

“Persons who had been Quakers or Mora- 
vians, but who had ceased to be Quakers or 
Moravians, '’— 
that was to say, in the words of the 
Statute, who had ceased to belong to 
either of these denominations of Chris- 
tians— 

“ should have the right to affirm on the ground 
that they entertained a conscientious objection 
to taking the oath,” 

and those words would perhaps be to a 
large number of persons less objection- 
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able than the words embodied in his 
own Amendment, were it not for the 
legal difficulty. That legal difficulty 
arose under the 17th & 18th Vict. cap. 
125, Sec. 20, and not only under that 
Statute, but also under five other Sta- 
tutes precisely following it. That statute 
used the words—‘‘ shall refuse or be 
unwilling from alleged conscientious 
motives to be sworn,” and it provided a 
form of declaration to be made by the 
affrmant in each case, and that he 
should declare that the taking of any 
oath was according to his religious be- 
lief unlawful. He would not trouble 
the Committee by reading all these 
statutes, but the decisions of the Courts 
which interpreted them had always 
been that a conscientious objection made 
a religious objection, and did not apply 
to the case of a person who had no re- 
ligious belief. Therefore, unless the 
legal meanings of those words were 
changed that way the Amendment of 
the hon. and learned Member for North 
Aberdeen would not meet the case he 
(Mr. Bradlaugh) represented in his own 
person, and repeated by a considerable 
number oi persons for whom he sought 
to get relief. There would, therefore, 
be considerable legal difficulty in adopt- 
ing the words of the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for North Aberdeen unless 
they repealed, in the case of each one 
of the Acts to which he (Mr. Bradlaugh) 
referred, the particular section alluded 
to. But he would not dwell upon the 
matter or follow it any further. There 
were five English Statutes and one Irish 
Statute in which the form of words to 
which he had referred were used, and 
the only way of getting out of the diffi- 
culty arising out of the hon. Member’s 
Amendment would be to expressly re- 
peal part of each of these Acts. It was 
enough for him now to say that although 
he did it reluctantly, he was obliged to 
ask the Committee to reject the Amend- 
ment under discussion. 

Tre LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities) said, he thought 
that the difficulty referred to by the 
hon. Member might be got over by 
repealing the Statutes to which he had 
referred. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, he had 
considered that point, and there were 
great legal difficulties in the way of its 
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adoption. It would be difficult to re- 
peal the whole of the Statutes men- 
tioned in the Schedule, because the 
members of the Society of Friends and 
a large number of other persons might 
object to being brought under this 
measure, being quite satisfied, so far as 
they were concerned, with the law as it 


stood. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD said, 
he thought that the technical difficulty 
might be got out of the way, and that 
precautions should be taken to prevent 
the anomalous and dangerous result 
that it might be competent for anyone 
giving evidence in a civil or criminal 
ease to elect to make a declaration on 
the ground that he had a conscientious 
objection to taking the oath. Take a 
case of that kind, which would be very 
likely to be a frequent occurrence. A 
witness might come forward who had a 
religious belief, and who had a regard 
for the sanctity of an oath, but who, for 
his own benefit or because it did not 
suit him to tell the truth, made up his 
mind to state that which was not the 
truth. Ifthe Amendment proposed by 
the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
Hunter) were accepted, such a person 
would be able to make an affirmation, 
and would be saved from the necessity 
of violating his oath. It would be a con- 
scientious objection on the part of such 
aman. There could be no more conscien- 
tious objection to a man’s mind against 
taking an oath than the objection that he 
was about totellalie. No doubt it was 
true that under the Bill a person would 
be liable to the same penalties for 
making a false statement after affirm- 
ing as he would if he had committed 
perjury; but such a man as he described 
would not be violating what he con- 
ceived to be the sanctity of the oath by 
telling a lie after an affirmation, and a 
man who might hesitate to tell an un- 
truth on oath, might be willing to run 
the risk of any amount of punishment. 
for breaking an affirmation. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) asked 
to be allowed to say one word in regard 
to the technical difficulty raised by the 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Bradlaugh). It was quite true that the 
object of Section 20 of the Act of 17 
& 18 Viet. referred to conscientious 
motives; but the words of the section 
were to be construed by what followed ; 
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because the form of affirmation which 
was substituted for the oath contained 
these words— 

“I solemnly and truly affirm and declare 
that the taking of any oath is according to my 
religious belief unlawful.”’ 

And then the section proceeds to provide 
for affirmation, consequently the word 
‘conscientious ” was governed and in- 
terpreted by the form which was given. 


There was a form given in the Bill) 


which the hon. Member for Northamp- 
ton had introduced ; but it did not con- 
tain these words, therefore the technical 
difficulty did not arise. Now, in regard 
to the Amendment, he wished to make 
his position perfectly clear to the Com- 
mittee. He would infinitely prefer the 
Bill to pass precisely in the form in 
which it was introduced by the hon. 
Member for Northampton; but he was 
perfectly ready to admit, and he did not 
attach the smallest blame to the hon. 
Member—he was ready to admit that 
the hon. Gentleman yielded to pressure 
from the other side of the House, and 
partly from that, undertook to introduce 
some words which were not specified on 
the Committee stage, in order to meet 
the objections of hon. Gentlemen on the 
other side and on this. He was perfectly 
ready to go with his hon. Friend in 
meeting any objections so far as he pos- 
sibly could, and the reason why he had 
put down that Amendment was that it 
was simply impossible for him to accept 
the Bill if the hon. Gentleman’s Amend- 
ment was carried. He would far sooner 
prefer to wait for two or three years in 
the hope that another Parliament might 
take a view more favourable to religious 
liberty than the present Parliament, and 
he did not think there existed any 
urgency, any practical grievance of such 
a character that they should accept a 
Bill containing these most objectionable 
words. If the hon. Gentleman’s Amend- 
ment were carried, he certainly should 
feel bound to vote against the third 
reading of the Bill. Consequently, in 
order to try and save the Bill, he had 
brought forward words which he thought 
would be admitted by all persons to be 
less objectionable than those it was sug- 
gested should come in always. What 


was the objection to any form of words 
such as might be suggested other than 
that involved in the declaration he had 
adopted from the Ist & 2nd Vict. cap. 


Mr. Hunter 
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77? In one word, he objected to the 
performance of a public duty being made 
the occasion of an inquisition into a 
man’s religious views. The Committee 
knew that the question of a religious 
census, for example, had been often 
before the House of Commons, and that 
the House of Commons had refused to 
have a religious vensus, because it was 
contrary to the principles of religious 
liberty that, even in a document which 
was not public, a man should have to 
state to what Church he belonged. It 
seemed the inquisition which would be 
introduced by any deviation from that 
principle would be exceedingly awkward. 
So long as a man lived privately and 
quietly, no person had a right to inquire 
what his religious views were. But the 
moment a man was called upon in the 
interests of justice, not in his own inte- 
rest, it might be, but in the interests of 
justice to assist the administration of 
justice, he might be at once set upon 
and harassed by a set of theological 
questions. What were those theological 
questions and religious difficulties ? He 
believed there were few men who had 
really examined what the English oath 
meant. It had been the subject of 
judicial inquiry, and certainly they 
owed to the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh), 
one great blessing, and that was that 
no Member of the House could be 
troubled with the religious inquiries 
which were threatened by the Court of 
Appeal, unless at the instance of the 
Attorney General. But the doctrine 
which had been laid down in the Court 
of Appeal was of a somewhat alarming 
character. Let him state what had been 
said on the point by the present Master 
of the Rolls, and the Committee would 
see what very great danger lurked in 
these inquiries into religious opinion. 
The question upon which the Master of 
the Rolls expressed an opinion was, 
whether a declaration by a Member of 
Parliament as to what his religious opi- 
nions were was binding or conclusive, or 
whether it was competent to go behind 
his declaration of his own opinions, and 
refer to a jury the question of what his 
opinions really were. The Master of 
the Rolls said— 

‘** Although the House of Commons had no 


cognizance of his state of mind at all, yet, if 
afterwards it came to the knowledge of the At- 
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torney General, by proof upon which he thought 
he had a right to act that that person had sat 
or voted in Parliament, having gone through 
all the forms but having this state of mind, and 
if a jury should so find, I am of opinion that all 
these penalties would be incurred, and that the 
fact of the knowledge by Parliament is an im- 
material fact.” 

Now, what were the consequences of 
this Act? The consequences were that 
if they employed dangerous words as 
a condition to making the affirmation, it 
would be open at a future time to the 
Attorney General to institute before a 
jury an inquiry into the exact state of 
their minds upon this subject. Now, the 
English oath and the Scotch oath differed 
in one very material circumstance. The 
Scotch oath, he ventured to say, was 
hardly an oath at all in the correct 
scientific definition of the word. He 
should say that the Scotch oath rather 
exhibited the oath in the final stage of 
decay as it was passing into the form of 
a solemn affirmation ; because the Scotch 
oath in its form was not so much an 
imprecation as simply a form of reminder 
to a witness that he was performing a 
solemn act, containing, as it did, a refe- 
rence to the particular religious doctrine 
which generally prevailed in Scotland. 
He did not, however, intend to argue 
that question at all. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: The 
Scotch form of oath is— 

**T swear by Almighty God, as I shall an- 
swer to God at the great Day of Judgment, that 
I shall tell the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth.”’ 

Mr. HUNTER said, the right hon. 
and learned Lord Advocate forgot that 
a man had to answer on the Day of 
Judgment whether he took an oath or 
not. He was afraid, however, he had 
not been able to make clear to the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman the distinc- 
tion he was endeavouring to impress 
upon him; and that was, that the doc- 
trine of the Scotch oath was that they 
should answer on the great Day of 
Judgment for every sin, however small, 
utterly irrespective of taking the oath. 
But the point he wished to insist upon 
was, that in Scotland a person who did 
not believe in a future state, and he 
would also go so far as to say eternal 
punishment, was not competent to take 
an oath; but in England a man might 
not believe in a future state at all, but 
he would nevertheless be competent, 
under certain circumstances, to take an 
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oath. What were the negative con- 
ditions of taking the oath? In the first 
place, it had been decided in England 
that an infidel might take the oath. 
In the next place, it had been expressly 
decided by the Court of Appeal that a 
man need not believe in a future state 
in order to take the oath. An infidel 
might take the oath legally as the law 
stood at the present moment. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, he was 
sorry to interrupt the hon. Gentleman, 
but he understood the decision of the 
Court of Appeal to be that no person 
was competent to take an oath who did 
not believe in a deity, and who, in addi- 
tion, did not believe in some future state 
and in punishment by that deity. He 
understood that to be the express de- 
cision of the Court. 

Mr. HUNTER said, the hon. Gentle- 
man must have forgotten one sentence 
in the judgment of Lord Esher. Lord 
Esher said :— 

“ Therefore there is no necessity that a per- 
son taking the oath should believe that he will 
be liable to be punished in a future state.” 
Previous to that judgment it was dis- 
tinctly stated by all the leading autho- 
rities, that a man need not believe ina 
future state in order to be entitled to 
take an oath. Now, what was it a man 
must believe in in order to be entitled 
to take an oath according to the existing 
law? In the first place, he must be- 
lieve in a personal deity. Men, like 
Thomas Carlyle, who were Pantheists, 
were not capable of taking an oath ; that 
element was clear. Now, as to the 
other element. He maintained there 
were thousands, and tens of thousands, 
aye, and hundreds of thousands, of 
Christian men in this country who were 
not capable of taking an oath in the 
legal sense as it had been defined in the 
Court of Appeal. What was it they 
must believe? They must believe that 
the deity would punish them, here or 
hereafter, in respect to a false oath. A 
man might believe that he would be 
punished for falsehood, but that was not 
enough. He must believe, in order 
that the oath might have a special 
obligation upon him, in a specific and 
distinct penalty imposed for the viola- 
tion of an oath as such. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, the decision 
of the Court was clear— 

“Tf a man did not believe in a god, or if he 
believed in a god but did not think that that 
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god would either reward or punish him in this; Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
world or in the next.” said, he disputed the assumption of the 

Mr. HUNTER: In this world or the | hon. Gentleman that an oath must be in 
next. Special punishment for perjury | accordance or contrary toa religious be- 
in this world had for the last 2,000 years | lief. People might have a conscientious 
been a doctrine which had held a very | objection to taking what they believed 
small place in the mind of anyone. The | to be an useless oath, because they be- 
doctrine of future reward and punish- | lieved that an useless oath amounted to 
ment was very generally entertained; | profanity. He would not detain the 
but the idea of special punishment in | Committee for many minutes, but, as 
this world was one which was entertained | the Bill was originally brought in by 
by very few persons. Under those cir- | his hon. and learned Friend the Member 
cumstances, he would like to know | for Dewsbury (Sir John Simon) and 
whether it was the intention of Parlia- | himself, he wished to say that if he had 
ment toleavea large number of persons | had any idea that the Bill would be 
outside the law altogether. They in- | altered as was now proposed, he would 
cluded in the Bill persons who could | have had nothing whatever in the world 
take the oath, and included persons who ‘to do with it. His objection to the 
could make an affirmation; but he con- | taking of the oath was founded upon 
tended that, unless some large and | what he had seen asa magistrate during 
broad and general words, such as those | the last 20 years, both at Petty and at 
he had adopted, were inserted in the Bill, Quarter Sessions, and what he had seen 
there would remain a considerable class | in that House—the want of solemnity in 
of persons who could neither take the ‘the taking of the Oath in the House. 
oath nor make the affirmation. Now, | At the beginning of a Parliament Mem- 
let him take one class of persons; it was | bers came to the Table to take the Oath; 
avery small class, but it consisted of} they were all huddled together, half of 
men of very high intelligence and posi- | them were unable to hear the Oath when 
tion. He referred to the Comtis‘s. The | it was read out to them, and there was 
Comtists claimed that they had a re-| joking and talking going on all around 
ligious belief; they emphatically denied | them. In the same way there was a 
the suggestion that they had no re-| want of solemnity when a new Member 
ligious belief, and they denied also that | advanced to the Table to take the Oath 
they ought to take an oath, not because | after a bye-election. He did so amidst 
it was unlawful according to their re-| the cheers and counter-cheers of rival 
ligious belief or inconsistent with their) Parties; he probably was trembling, 
religious belief, but because it was in-| and did not know what was going on, 
consistent with their common sense. He | and hardly heard the words which were 
had been told by some members of that; read over to him. He (Mr. Heneage) 
small but rather distinguished and in-| therefore looked upon the taking of the 
tellectual body that, unless some words | Oath in that House as an absolute farce. 
such as those he suggested were adopted, | The right hon. and learned Lord Advo- 
a person who was a Comtist would not| cate (Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald) had 
be able to take an oath, would not be | spoken of a witness going into the wit- 
able to affirm, and, therefore, would be | ness-box with the intention of telling 
entirely excluded from the benefits of| lies, and the right hon. and learned 
this Act. Under those circumstances, | Gentleman professed to think that people 
he hoped all those Members who advo- | were deterred from telling lies because 
cated the principles of civil and religious | they were sworn. Now, he (Mr. Hene- 
liberty would save the Bill by accepting | age) had had a great deal of experience 
the Amendment he had proposed. with witnesses, and he had very little 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, the Amend- | doubt that many witnesses whom he had 
ment he had put on the Paper provided | come across had gone into the witness- 
for persons who had no religious belief, | box intending to tell lies. He certainly 
or to whom the taking of an oath was | had never seen one of them deterred from 
contrary to their religious belief. If the | telling lies because they had taken the 
Comtists had religious belief, an oath| oath. Asa matter of fact, they either 
must be either in accordance with it or | did not care a bit for the oath, or they 
in discord with it. endeavoured to evade responsibility by 
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kissing their thumbs. What they were 
afraid of was the punishment for not 
telling the truth, and if that punish- 
ment were made available for all in- 
stances in which people gave false 
evidence, that el have exactly the 
same effect on witnesses as if they were 
required to take the oath. An hon. 
Member had declared that the great 
value of the oath was that counsel in 
cross-examining a witness was enabled 
to remind him that he had taken the 
oath; but no Chairman of Quarter Ses- 
sions who was worth anything at all, 
and certainly no Judge in the land, would 
allow counsel to browbeat a witness by 
reminding him of his oath; and where 
he had seen it done by some Members 
of the Bar, it had generally been with a 
view to diverting the attention of the 
jury from mistakes which the learned 
counsel had themselves made. He asked 
the Committee to consider for one 
moment the anomalous condition in 
which Christian men would be placed if 
the Bill were passed without the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for North 
Aberdeen (Mr. Hunter), Why, they 
would praetically assert in an Act of 
Parliament that the only people who 
were not to be believed when they spoke 
on their word of honour—when they 
spoke with a view to punishment here- 
after—were Christian men and women. 
Anyone who had no religious belief 
whatsoever, anyone who could say he 
had a legal objection to take the oath, 
might refuse to take it, and he would be 
allowed to affirm. Therefore, if they 
did not accept the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for North Aberdeen, they 
would assert in an Act of Parliament 
that, though every other class of people 
might be believed on their word of 
honour, there was a certain class who 
were not to believed, and they were 
those who belonged to the Church of 
England, or who were Nonconformists, 
or who belonged to the Roman Catholic 
persuasion. He earnestly hoped that 
they would pass the Bill in its present 
form, which he should much prefer, or 
accept the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Aberdeen, and thus avoid 
casting an unwarrantable slur on Chris- 
tian men and women. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD said, 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Heneage) 
had attempted to answer him by saying 
that anybody who could tell a lie on 
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what he called his word of honour, 
which was a phrase which might have 
a meaning, or might have aone—— 

Mr. HENEAGE: Under liability of 
punishment. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD was 
certain that if the right hon. Gentleman 
meant that there were not large numbers 
of people who would tell lies in ordinary 
conversation but who would not tell lies 
when on oath, he had a very mistaken 
opinion. It was perfectly monstrous to 
say that an oath had no effect upon the 
consciences of individuals. Surely, the 
right hon. Gentleman’s experience, 
sitting as a magistrate, was that many 
counsel and solicitors could not elicit 
from witnesses when under oath the in- 
formation which they had given pri- 
vately. The right hon. Gentleman 
must be perfectly well aware that pro- 
fessional men were often disappointed 
at the evidence given on oath, because 
when a witness had taken the oath, he 
could not be brought to say the rash 
and foolish and false things he had 
stated, possibly in his own interest, 
before he went into the box. The right 
hon. Gentleman said he objected to the 
Oath taken by Members at the Table of 
this House, because of the want of the 
solemnity in the taking of it. What 
did the right hon. Gentleman propose 
to substitute for it ? He proposed that 
hon. Members should come up to the 
Table under exactly similar circum- 
stances, and solemnly declare so and so, 
while there would be no solemnity about 
the proceedings. What was the logic 
or sense of that argument? The cure 
for the present state of things was not 
to alter the Oath, but to have more 
decency in their proceedings. In Eng- 
lish and Irish Courts of Law the 
slovenly manner in which the Oath was 
administered and taken had a great deal 
to do with the amount of perjury. In 
the Scotch mode people could not kiss 
their thumb. Besides, if people cared 
nothing for an oath, why should they 
try to salve their consciences by kissing, 
not the book, but their thumb. Let 
them observe what happened in the 
House. When an hon. Member came 
up to the Table to make an affirmation 
he made an affirmation, and the pre- 
sumption was that he made it solemnly, 
notwithstanding the fact that he was 
surrounded with all the talk and diffi- 
culties to which the right hon. Gentle- 
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man had referred. Did Members of the 
House who were members of the Society 
of Friends, when they came to the Table, 
really make a solemn affirmation? They 
would not cure that evil the right hon. 
Gentleman thought was a very great 
evil—namely, the slovenly way in which 
the Oath was taken, by turning the Oath 
into a solemn affirmation, which the 
right hon. Gentleman himself thought, 
if taken in the way he had described, 
would be a solemn farce. Most people, 
coming with a solemn feeling in their 
minds to take the oath, would not be 
disturbed if the surroundings were not 
satisfactory ; but, as he had said, the 
cure was to alter the surroundings, and 
not to alter the oath. The right hon. 
Gentleman had also said, that the only 
people who would suffer were people 
who were Christians; but, if only such 
— were concerned, they would never 

ave had the question raised in the 
House, and fought with the pertinacity 
which had been exhibited, for the simple 
reason that it had been competent for 
any person who was a Christian to com- 
pass the difficulties by making an affir- 
mation. The object and intention of 
the Bill was to get rid of other difficul- 
ties not connected with Christians at all. 
The hon. Member for North Aberdeen 
(Mr. Hunter) said, that they were 
making inquisitorial inquiries into the 
religious belief of particular persons. 
The Amendment which was on the 
Paper further down did no such thing 
whatever. It did distinguish between 
people who had no religious belief and 
people who had religious belief; but it 
did not distinguish between religious 
beliefs at all. A person coming up to 
be sworn, either in the House or a Court 
of Justice, would not, if this Bill passed 
into law, have any inquisitorial question 
put to him. A man who was so disposed 
would be entitled to say—“ According 
to my religious belief, I object to take 
the oath,” and to insist upon an affir- 
mation. What inquiry was that into 
religious belief ? 

Mr. FIRTH (Dundee) said, he had 
put down an Amendment which, in his 
humble judgment, would make the Bill 
perfect, and it was that the words, 
*‘Upon objecting to be sworn,” should 
be left out. He objected entirely to the 
words proposed by the hon. Member for 
North Aberdeen (Mr. Hunter) being put 
in. He also entirely objected to the 
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words proposed by the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh), or any 
other words, being putin. He thought 
the time had come when they might 
allow men simply to make an affirma- 
tion, without taking an oath at all. 
With respect to the observations of the 
right hon. and learned Lord Advocate 
upon that point, he would simply ask 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
if they had not had some experience of 
men of various classes being permitted 
by Statute to make an affirmation in- 
stead of taking the oath. There never 
had been, in the whole history of legal 
procedure since the passing of those 
Statutes, a single case of assignment of 
perjury upon an affirmation, at least, so 
far as he knew. Many persons had en- 
joyed the advantage of making an affir- 
mation, and he really could not under- 
stand why Gentlemen holding strong 
views upon this subject should not be 
willing to make an affirmation instead 
of an oath. He believed at once—of 
course, he could not possibly state any- 
thing else—that the word of any hon. 
Gentleman opposite was as good as his. 
Why, then, were hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site to be bound by an oath? His (Mr. 
Firth’s) word was accepted in every 
Court of Law. In the High Court of 
Parliament, his word was as good as 
hon. Gentlemen’s oaths. Why, then, 
should hon. Gentlemen not be permitted 
to make a simple affirmation? As 
far as that House was concerned, the 
oath—he would not call it a farce— 
was the most absolutely useless thing 
which could possibly be conceived. They 
knew perfectly well that the oath 
which had to be taken by Members in 
the Parliament of King James II. was 
of the strongest type. In the Parlia- 
ment of William III., the word “ alle- 
giance ’”’ was introduced into the oath. 
The men who introduced that word 
were the very men who had taken a very 
strong oath in respect of James II. 
Why did they introduce the word “‘alle- 
giance?” Because, as they were told 
by Archdeacon Paley, it was a word of 
undeterminate and vague insignificance. 
If anyone did not carry out his allegiance 
he was not punished for perjury but for 
treason. He (Mr. Firth) suggested to 
the Committee that surely the time had 
come when every man who chose should 
make an affirmation without any sort of 
stigma being cast upon him, The hon, 
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and learned Member for Preston (Mr. 
Tomlinson) proposed that they should 
provide, that if anyone objected to be 
sworn and stated falsely as the ground 
of such objection that an oath had no 
binding effect upon his conscience, or 
that the taking of an oath was, according 
to his religious belief, unlawful, they 
should fix upon hin: the stigma of being 
a misdemeanant. He (Mr. Firth) sug- 
gested that everyone vught to have the 
same right. He entirely disagreed with 
some of the legal conclusions at which 
the right hon. and learned Lord Advo- 
cate had arrived from his experiences. 
He held that if bad men spoke the truth, 
it was because of their fear of the 
penalties of perjury, and that if good 
men spoke the truth, it was because of 
their regard for the truth itself. As long 
as they maintained both an oath and an 
affirmation, they maintained a double 
standard oftruth. He certainly thought 
that all men should be allowed to have 
the same rights and privileges which he 
and others enbenell and which he 
thought might safely be given to them. 
Very rapid progress had been made with 
respect to the question of oaths. History 
showed that oaths formed no greater 
security than the Declaration of Allegi- 
ance itself. It had been stated that the 
great Treaty ratified with the Indians of 
Pennsylvania was the only Treaty ever 
ratified without an oath, and the only 
Treaty which was never broken. The 
object of the State being to obtain the 
truth, and experience having shown that 
the truth might be equally well obtained 
by an affirmation as by an oath, every 
citizen of the country ought to have the 
advantage, if he chose, of relying on 
what, to him, was probably as binding 
as his oath—that was his word—and 
ought not to be compelled by the law of 
the country to invoke the name of the 
Supreme Being for the transactions of 
the ordinary affairs of daily life. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Perhaps it is as 
well that I should point out to the Com- 
mittee that the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for North Aberdeen (Mr. Hun- 
ter) has moved the omission of certain 
words for the purpose of inserting certain 
other words. The question now before 
the Committee is the omission of certain 
words. 

Mr. ADDISON (Ashton-under-Lyne) 
said, he shov!d not like to give a silent 
yote upon this subject. While he had 
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every desire to maintain the great re- 
verence for the oath, he very much re- 
tted that the hon. Gentleman the 
ember for Northampton (Mr. Brad- 
laugh) had thought it wise to depart 
from the original drafting of the Bill, 
and to adopt Amendments which seemed 
to him, from his point of view at least, 
to work very serious mischief, and to be 
productive of no particular good. First 
of all, they were told that the advantage 
of amending the clause would be that 
they would know which the principles 
might be of witnesses who gave evidence 
and of jurymen who had to try cases. 
The Amendment, however, would secure 
nothing of the kind ; 99 out of every 100 
of the people who had no religious be- 
lief at all never said so; they came for- 
ward and took the oath as a matter of 
course, and consequently the supposed 
security by which they were to know 
whether a witness or a juryman was or 
was not a person bound by religious 
belief would not exist in practice. The 
right hon. and learned Lord Advocatehad 
said that the proposed Amendment would 
enable them to distinguish between those 
who had and those who had not religious 
belief; but that statement was quite 
fallacious, because no Amendment would 
enable them to do anything of the kind. 
If there was any advantage in knowing 
these things, it could only be secured by 
making some sort of examination of the 
persons who came up, in the endeavour 
to find out whether they were what they 
professed to be. No one, however, 
would assert that such a thing was 
practicable; on the contrary, if they 
attempted such a thing, they would be 
landed in an absurd position. A person 
coming forward might say—‘‘I have no 
religious belief.’’ Thereupon, it might 
be said to him—‘‘Oh! yes, you have;” 
and he would reply—‘‘ No; I have not.” 
Then it would be said—‘‘Oh! if you 
have no religious belief at all, you are 
a conscientious person, and need not 
take an oath.’”’ The contrary would be— 
‘* We do not believe you; we think you 
have a conscientious belief; we think 
you would be bound by the oath, and 
we make you swear, although you say 
you have no religion at all.” There 
could be no possible security given by 
this proposed Amendment. Then it was 
said the Amendment guarded against 
perjury, because it would prevent a 
man endeavouring to avoid taking the. 
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oath because he did not like to speak 
falsely when he had taken the oath. 
Just consider what that meant. A per- 
son who came up and felt himself bound 
by the sacredness of the oath was a 
person who had some regard, one would 
suppose, for religion. If he were, one 
would think he would not commit per- 
jury; but if he came forward, and in 
order to commit perjury was willing to 
deny his religion, why then he would do 
that which, from a religious point of 
view, was a great deal worse than any 
other offence he could commit. It was 
impossible to see what advantage could 
be gained by those who desired, as far 
as they could, to promote the cause of 
religion in this country by extracting 
from either jurymen or witnesses state- 
ments which in 999 cases out of 1,000 
would be untrue. Then he saw a very 
great objection from another point of 
view, and that was in reference to the 
one person in the thousand who took 
advantage of the clause. This person 
would be allowed to come forward and 
get a sort of privilege by saying he had 
no religious opinion at all. Thus, for 
the first time, they would allow by law 
a class of people who would be very 
desirous to come forward sometimes 
and say, ‘‘I object to take an oath, 
because I have no religious belief.” 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Will the hon. 
and learned Member allow me to ex- 
plain? By two Statutes that class of 
persons are now permitted to give evi- 
dence in England and Wales. 

Mr. ADDISON said, that that was 
so, and he did not like it. What he 
maintained was that those Statutes were 
not used. They were not used by 99 
out of 100 of the people who either 
shared such opinions or were indifferent 
on the subject, but were used by the 
one-hundredth person who every now 
and again came forward before a Judge 
and jury and made himself, to a certain 
degree, odious, and who was rather 
proud of the odium and the advertise- 
ment which was given him. In that 
way, they ticketed a certain class of 
unbelievers; and he did not like to see 
that existing in this country at all, 
because their experience was that, after 
all, the greatest saints had been made 
of the worst sinners. He did not see 
why they should glorify ardent unbe- 
lievers by making them get up and say 
they do not believe in God, He, there- 
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fore, preferred the Bill as it was ori- 
ginally drawn; because under it, all a 
person who wished to affirm would have 
to do would be to get up and say, “I 
object to take the oath.” His experience 
certainly did not confirm that of some 
of his hon. and learned Friends as to 
the value and solemnity of the oath in 
Courts of Justice. He had heard coun- 
sel over and over again remind witnesses 
that they were upon their oath; but he 
never knew, or rarely knew, a counsel 
of experience to do anything of the 
kind. Such a thing was generally done 
by very young and inexperienced coun- 
sel at Sessions ; it always sounded offen- 
sive to the learned Chairman or Judge ; 
they did not like it. No doubt, hon. 
Members recollected the story that a 
late serjeant not accustomed to the 
practice of the House, who went before 
a Committee upstairs, and reminded an 
eminent engineer that he was upon his 
oath. The witness declined to go on 
giving his evidence until an apology 
was made to him by the learned ser- 
jeant. It was needless to say the 
apology was made. It was sometimes 
said that people kissed their thumbs 
rather than the book. That was a 
practice undoubtedly common with 
some witnesses who came from the 
other side of the water. [ Cries of ‘‘ No, 
no!”?]} Well, he would withdraw ; 
but the kissing of the thumb was 
not done because people did not like to 
risk the salvation of their souls, but it 
was done so that if they were charged 
with perjury they might have a techni- 
cal defence, and say they never kissed 
the book. It was also said that people 
sometimes gave evidence in lawyer’s 
offices that counsel had the greatest 
difficulty in getting from them in Court ; 
that they would not swear to what they 
had said to the attorney’s clerk. But 
it was well known that in lawyer’s 
offices leading questions were put to 
witnesses, and that they were really 
credited with a great deal they were 
disinclined to say. When they came 
into Court, however, and were face to 
face with a Judge and jury, the solem- 
nity and importance of the thing came 
upon them, and they were a great deal 
more guarded in their expressions. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Great Grimsby (Mr. Heneage) had re- 
ferred to the meaning of an oath; that 
would be a very difficult matter to go 
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into. He (Mr. Addison) remembered 
that when, some years ago, a very ex- 

rienced Chairman of Quarter Sessions 
in Lancashire heard counsel ask a wit- 
ness if he knew the nature of the oath, 
he said— 

** Tf he does, I wish he would tell me, for I 

have never been able to find that out during 
the last 50 years.” 
Now, the real objection he (Mr. Addi- 
son) had to this Amendment was that it 
did not secure to them any of the advan- 
tages promised. There was no distinc- 
tion between believers and unbelievers, 
and if any such distinction were at- 
tempted, it would be found impossible. 
It did not apply, and could not apply, to 
the enormous majority of people, whe- 
ther religious or irreligious, who took 
the oath as a matter of form and of 
course, but it would only apply to a 
very small minority, so small a minority 
that it was hardly worth talking about, 
who were proud that they belonged to 
no religion. These Amendments would 
have the effect of enabling people be- 
longing to that small minority to come 
forward in Courts of Justice and make 
the displays they were so fond of. He 
hoped that that class of persons would 
not be encouraged. He certainly 
believed that these Amendments to 
the Bill would encourage professional 
Atheists in the manner he had indi- 
cated. 

Mr. GRAY (Essex, Maldon) said, he 
thought the Bill required some amend- 
ment, because, as it ran, the only reason 
for refusing to take the oath would have 
to be an objection to be sworn. He cer- 
tainly thought that if men refused to 
take the oath they should give some 
reason for their refusal. He presumed 
he would be in Order in referring to the 
Amendments upon the Paper, because 
reference had already been made to 
them. The hon. Member for North- 
ampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) suggested that 
the grounds stated should be religio 
belief or no religious belief. He (Mr. 
Gray) did not wish the refusal to be 
based on such grounds. Then there 
was an Amendment on the Paper in the 
name of the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General (Sir Edward Clarke) which 
would make it a test whether the oath 
had any binding effect upon the con- 
science or not. He thought that a man 
might conscientiously object to take the 
oath, and yet if he did take it he would 
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consider that it had some binding effect 
uponhim. He understood that the pro- 
posed lezislation was based upona feelin 
that, if a man really had a conscientious 
objection to taking an oath, it was con- 
trary to religious liberty to make him 
take an oath. If they were going to 
have regard to conscience in the altera- 
tion of the law, let them be practical 
and say so in the Bill. Taking all things 
into account, he certainly preferred the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
North Aberdeen (Mr. Hunter). 

Mr. NORRIS (Tower Hamlets, Lime- 
house) said, he wished to offer every 
objection to the passing of this Bill. 
He had been much exercised in his 
mind as to the course he should take 
with the numerous Amendments upon 
the Paper. He should support that 
which would best effect his purpose, 
which was to whittle down or weaken 
the Bill as much as possible. He had 
said upon every occasion that he was 
in favour of upholding the ancient 
usages of the House; and he was quite 
prepared to say that he had no objec- 
tion to the word ‘conscientious’ as 
it had been explained in the debate that 
day by many Members. He thought 
it probable he should support the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for North 
Aberdeen (Mr. Hunter), because he be- 
lieved it would much weaken the Bill. 
He waited to hear what the learned 
Solicitor General had to say upon the 
subject, but he gave supporters of the 
Bill notice that, when the third reading 
was moved, he should oppose it. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, W.) 
said, that as his name appeared on the 
back of the Bill, the Committee would 
perhaps allow him to make a few ob- 
servations. He confessed that if he had 
known his hon. Friend the Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) would 
have fallen into the trap—for he re- 
garded it as nothing else—and com- 
promised the principle of the Bill, he 
should have hesitated before he put hig 
name upon the Bill. It was doubtless 
the case there was a considerable dif- 
ference of opinion upon the question of 
oaths; but it must be gratifying to his 
hon. and learned Friend near him (Sir 
John Simon) that there had been a 
great advance made upon the question 
of the value of oaths. There was only 
one Amendment which he (Mr. Illing- 
worth) could accept. As the Chairman 
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had put it to the Committee, it would 
be an improvement of the Bill; and he 
thought that his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) 
would himself regard it as an improve- 
ment. It was, that no man should be 
even asked to express his objection ; 
but where there was a choice, that choice 
should be freely given, leaving it to the 
individual taker of the oath or the 
affirmation to decide for himself in which 
form he would accept the obligation. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Lord Advocate (Mr. J. H. A. Mac- 
donald) had expressed the opinion that 
though a man might ordinarily talk 
loosely, when the oath was administered 
to him he was careful as to what he 
said. He (Mr. Illingworth) did not think 
that the solemnity of the oath, or any 
thought of future reward or punishment, 
wot!d prevent a man who was invlined 
to commit perjury from doing it. 

Mr. J. ff. A. MACDONALD: Our 
oath refers to a future state. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, he did 
not think that made the oath any more 
binding upon a man. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) 
said, he thought the right hon. and 
learned Lord Advocate would not deny 
that in very many cases in Scotland, 
the reference to ‘‘the great Day of 
Judgment” was left out of the oath. 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD said, he 
most distinctly did deny it. It was 
utterly contrary to law to leave that 
reference out. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, that what 
had just been said showed the chaotic 
condition of things in regard to the oath. 
He spoke as a layman ; but he had a 
profound regard for that religious liberty 
which, he believed, was involved in the 
course taken by his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Hunter). He was strongly of opinion 
that they would secure the truth in every 
relationship of life more generally and 
more extensively if they showed more 
respect for conscientious objections than 
they were wont todo. At present, we 
forced oaths upon people upon whom 
they were in no sense binding; and he 
thoroughly agreed with the right hon. 
and learned Lord Advocate, that the 
oath as presented in a Court of Law 
was taken by hundreds and thousands 
of people who outside the Court would 
declare they had no religious belief. 


He could only say that if the Amend- | 
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ment of the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General (Sir Edward Clarke), or of the 
hon.Member for Northampton (Mr. Brad- 
laugh), carrying out the supposed agree- 
ment between the Gentlemen on the two 
Front Benches, were carried, he would 
infinitely prefer that the Bill should be 
postponed foratime. It would not be 
postponed for any long time, because 
— opinion was steadily advancing. 

or the credit of the House he would 
wish a postponement of the question, 
rather than a tinkering with it, which 
would leave it in a state which, he did 
not hesitate to say, the more it was ex- 
amined the more confusion it would 
create and the more unsatisfactory it 
would be to the great majority of the 
people affected. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Epwarp Crarke) (Plymouth) said, he 
was sorry he was occupied else- 
where, and could not be present at the 
beginning of the discussion. He had, 
however, heard one or two of the later 
speeches, and, therefore, he was anxious 
to make his position perfectly clear to 
the Committee. He did not quite under- 
stand the grounds of the objection which 
had been taken by the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for West Bradford 
(Mr. Illingworth). The hon. Gentleman 
said that the hon. Member fcr North- 
ampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) had sur- 
rendered the principle of the Bill in 
putting upon the Paperan Amendment in 
his own words, which corresponded very 
closely with an Amendment which he 
(Sir Edward Clarke) had put down on 
the Paper shortly before. The hon. 
Gentleman told the Committee that the 
principles of religious liberty were in- 
volved in the course which he (Sir 
Edward Clarke) desired to take. Let 
him remind the Committee of what took 
place on the second reading. There 
was certainly very considerable doubt 
that the Bill would be read a second 
time, whether it would be accepted in 
principle by the House at all; and in 
the course of that debate, speaking not 
on behalf of the Government, but on 
his own behalf, he (Sir Edward Clarke) 
expressed his own anxiety that the sub- 
jectshould be dealt with when they were 
able to consider the complexities and the 
difficulties of the question without re- 
ference to the personal questions and 
conflicts which had been forced upon 
them in previous times, He was anxious 
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for a fair and just administration of the 
law, and for the remedying of grievances 
which might be felt by any class of per- 
sons. He pointed out that the Bill, as 
framed, would allow persons to come 
forward and say—‘‘I prefer not to take 
the oath,’”’ and that that would enable 
them thereby to escape that which he 
believed to be the most valuable sanc- 
tion to truth that they had for the pur- 
ose of the administration of justice, and 
or any other purposes. He did not pro- 
pose to argue that question now; they 
argued it on the second reading when 
thc principle of the Bill was being dis- 
cussed in the House. If would, however, 
be remembered that on that occasion he 
said— 
** At all events, if you are going to allow an 
affirmation to be made instead of an oath to be 


taken, a person who claims to be exempted from 
the obligation of taking an oath should state 


some reasons to — that exemption, and 
should not be allowed to do it at his mere 
caprice.” 

If they allowed him to do it at his mere 
caprice they would open the door to those 
who were bound by the sanction of the 
oath, and they were very many, to avoid 
that fear which imposed upon fhem the 
obligation to a careful adherence to the 
truth in the witness-box. If they did 
that, then they would make it always 
a matter, when a man refused to take 
the oath and chose to affirm, which 
would be subject to question. It might 
be subject to discussion whether he had 
declined to take the oath because of re- 
ligious conviction on his part, or the 
absence of religious belief, or whether 
it was simply because he had chosen to 
take another course; and, if no stipula- 
tion was made as to the statement of a 
witness as to the ground on which he 
claimed to affirm, counsel would be per- 
fectly justified in certain cases in asking 
a witness, in course of cross-examina- 
tion—‘‘ Why did you decline to take 
the oath just now?” It would intro- 
duce a practice which would remove the 
sanction of the oath, which he thought 
a valuable one, and which would open 
the door for a flood of unseemly ques- 
tions which no one would challenge the 
right of counsel to introduce. He was 
summarizing the matter, and dealing 
with the questions which arose upon the 
second reading. The hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) got up 
and said he recognized the force of what 
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he (Sir Edward Clarke) had put before 
the House, and he was prepared, if the 
second reading of the Bill were carried, 
to accept words—he (Sir Edward Eel 
did not think the hon. Member pledge 

himself to propose them—to accept words 
which would carry out—and the Mem- 
bers who were present on that occasion 
would remember there was a double 
interposition by the hon. Member in the 
course of his (Sir Edward Clarke’s) 
speech—which would carry out not only 
the object of making persons who, on 
religious grounds, claimed to affirm, 
state their grounds, but also—and this 
was specifically mentioned—to require 
persons who claimed to affirm because 
they had no religious belief to say so as 
the ground of their claim. It was in 
expectation that, at all events, some 
such clause would be inserted in the Bill 
that the second reading was accepted 
by the House of Commons; and, un- 
doubtedly, unless that pledge were kept, 
and such words were accepted, the mat- 
ter would be absolutely free for the con- 
sideration of the Committee, and he, for 
one, would become extremely anxious 
to use every means in his power to de- 
feat the Bill, for he should think it 
simply a mischievous Bill. If those 
who proposed the Bill to the House of 
Commons were of opinion that, with 
the words inserted, it would be a worth- 
less Bill, their straightforward course 
would be to abandon the Bill that Ses- 
sion, and bring it in next Session, and 
let the House decide then upon the 
second reading, after notice and warn- 
ing that the promoters of the measure 
intended to insist upon that as an im- 
portant part of the question. Let him 
point out to the Committee how the mat- 
terstood now. He was very much afraid 
that the votes in the Division they were 
about to take might be governed by the 
consideration of what would ultimately 
happen to the Bill. His hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Ashton-under- 
Lyne (Mr. Addison), who spoke a little 
while ago, made undoubtedly an in- 
teresting speech; but he did not 
gather from the hon. and learned 
Gentleman whether he opposed the 
Bill or not, and he really did not 
know now whether, if the Bill were 
proposed in its original form, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman would vote 
for it or against it. His impression, 
however, was that the hon. and learned 
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Gentleman would vote against it. He 
did not want to suggest that his hon. 
and learned Friend was a wily and 
circuitous person in his actions, but he 
was afraid that the sympathy the hon. 
and learned Member had endeavoured 
to persuade himself to feel for this 
Amendment was a little strengthened 
by the thought that, if this Amendment 
was accepted, the Bill was absolutely 
lost, and that there was no chance of its 
passing into law that Session. If so, it 
was desirable they should not expend 
too much time upon the consideration of 
the Bill. The hon. Member for West 
Bradford (Mr. Illingworth) said that the 
principle of the Bill was abandoned by 
the hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Bradlaugh) in accepting the suggestion 
he had embodied in the words which he 
had placed on the Notice Paper. What 
rinciple was abandoned ? 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, the hon. 
and learned Gentleman was not in the 
House when objection was taken more 
in detail by the hon. Member for North 
Aberdeen (Mr. Hunter). He (Mr. II- 
lingworth) agreed with that hon. Mem- 
ber that any inquisitorial provision by 
which a man was asked to declare his 
religious belief was, in his judgment a 
violation of religious liberty. 

Sm EDWARD CLARKE said, the 
hon. Gentleman said, and he (Sir 
Edward Clarke) would forgive him if 
he resented the observation—the hon. 
Member said he had led the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Brad- 
laugh) into a trap, and induced him 
to accept words which were incon- 
sistent with the principle of the Bill? 
He wanted to know what was the prin- 
ciple of the Bill? The principle of the 
Bill was that they should make such rules 
in regard to the administration of oaths 
that those who, for a sound reason, 
claimed not to be obliged to take the 
oath should be excused from doing so. 
There were two sound reasons which 
might be alleged. One sound reason 
was, that a person whom it was pro- 
posed to swear, had a religious belief 
which made him think it was unlawful 
for him to take an oath, that it was 
contrary to his religious belief to take 
an oath. That was a perfectly reason- 
able objection. There was another 
reason for which a man might claim 
to be exempted from taking the oath, 
and that was not because his religious 
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belief told him it was wrong, but be- 
cause he had no religious belief to 
appeal to at all, and that, if he re- 
peated words which in their nature 
were an appeal to Almighty God to 
look upon the act he was doing, and 
to judge him without reference to his 
honesty in doing that act, he repeated 
words which to him had no force and 
which conveyed no real meaning. 
That was a serious and important ob- 
jection. He did not like to see the 
law in such an uncertain condition, 
that a man who made that objection 
might yet give evidence as a witness, 
but could not be allowed to pass into 
the jury box. He maintained that if 
any such subject came into a Court of 
Justice or into the House of Commons, 
where oaths were required, and had 
for centuries been required, and claimed 
exemption from the obligation of 
taking the oath, there was no inquisi- 
torial examination into his opinions. A 
man claimed to be exempted from the 
ordinary practice of the law, and the 
administrators of the law said—‘ State 
your grounds of objection.” It could 
not be said that was an inquisitorial 
ractice, or inconsistent with religious 
iberty. Why, religious liberty was 
liberty to practice and profess any opi- 
nion that a man might honestly hold. 
It had been said, he did not see with 
what truth as far as the mere verbal 
considerations were concerned, that the 
liberty of profession was in _ itself 
religious liberty. Let it be so, but it 
was liberty to declare that, and not to 
be prevented from performing the 
duties of citizenship, because they had 
declared it. So far from there being 
anything inconsistent with religious 
liberty in requiring a man to state 
the grounds of exemption from the 
ordinary rules, it was an assertion of 
religious liberty. He (Sir Edward 
Clarke) asked the Committee to consider 
that there were a great many people 
who attached very great importance to 
oaths. They believed, he was of opinion, 
that oaths were a most valuable gua- 
rantee of truth, and while he was 
desirous to deal with this subject, and 
to do it on an intelligible footing, he 
would strongly resist any attempt either 
to abolish the oath altogether, or to 
make it possible for any person, without 
stating the grounds of his objection, to 
be exempted from the obligation of the 
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oath. He did not think that it could be 
said, in any sense, that he had led any- 
one into atrap. He was perfectly frank 
and straightforward with the House in 
this matter. He stated on the second 
reading, and he stated now, that he re- 
sisted the principle of the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for North Aberdeen 
(Mr. Hunter), which was now under 
consideration, because he was anxious 
to see the Bill pass. He was anxious 
to see the law put upon an intelligible 
and just footing, and he objected to 
and resisted the Amendment, because, 
if it were carried, he would consider the 
Bill so serious an interference with 
public interest that he should feel bound 
to endeavour to prevent its passing into 
law. He reminded hon. Members that, 
in the case of a Bill like this, it was 
only, especially at that period of the 
Session, by some acquiescence of both 
sides in regard to the terms of the Bill 
that there was the slightest possibility 
of its passing into law. If, as he said, 
those in charge of the Bill thought they 
would do better by postponing the Bill 
till next Session, and taking the judg- 
ment of the House upon the second 
reading in regard to the principle they 
were now contending for, that was a 
totally different matter. He trusted the 
Committee, if they divided, would save 
the Bill by rejecting the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for North Aberdeen. 
Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne) said, he only interposed for 
the purpose of correcting the account the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Solici- 
tor General (Sir Edward Clarke) gave 
of the transactions of the 14th of March. 
So far as his memory went, and so far 
as the report of their debates went, what 
happened on that occasion was in reality 
the ground for the Amendment of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
Aberdeen (Mr. Hunter). The hon. and 
learned Member for Deptford (Mr. 
Darling) made, on that occasion, a very 
earnest and temperate speech, and in 
the course of it said he would be satis- 
fied that a man should be relieved of the 
necessity of taking an oath if he said 
that he had a conscientious objection to 
take it. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby (Sir William Har- 
court) put into the mouth of the hon. 
Member for Deptford the very words 
that he would be satisfied that a man 
should be relieved from taking the oath 
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on the ground of conscientious objection. 
So clear was it that the repudiation of 
religious belief, or the declaration of an 
oath was contrary to a man’s religious 
belief, was not in the mind of the 
House at the moment, that that com- 
promise, if it might be so called, was 
arrived at, and on which the second 
reading of the Bill was agreed to, that 
the hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Bradlaugh) said— 

“That the hon. and learned Gentleman the 

Member for Deptford had suggested a form of 
words providing that ‘no person should be 
allowed to make such solemn affirmation except 
he alleged, as his ground for objecting to be 
sworn, a conscientious objection to taking an 
oath.’ ’— (3 Hansard, [323] 1228.) 
That was what his hon. Friend the 
Member for Northampton, at the time, 
understood to be the position of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. 

Str EDWARD CLARKE said, that 
if the right hon. Gentleman would refer 
to the interposition of the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Northampton 
while he (Sir Edward Clarke) was speak- 
ing, he would see that the matter was 
perfectly clear. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY said, that the 
first of the two interpositions of the hon. 
Member for Northampton was that he 
should not object— 

“To any words which were found by the 
majority to fairly embody the feelings expressed 
on both sides of the House.’”’—(Jbid., 1228-9.) 
That was a very noncommittal inter- 
position. In the second place, the hon. 
Member for Northampton interposed 
that— 

“He appreciated the distinction and would 
aceept any words that were not absolutely of- 
fensive that would cover the cases of both classes 
of persons.” —(Idid., 1229.) 

But the words his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Northampton now agreed to put 
in were words which went entirely “ 
yond the ground covered. He (Mr. 
John Morley) regretted extremely that 
his hon. Friend had proposed this 
Amendment and had assented to the 
compromise. For his own part, he 
thought the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for North Aberdeen (Mr. Hun- 
ter) far more truly expressed the mind 
of the House at the time the agree- 
ment was come to on the 14th of 
March. Certainly, he thought it was 
better calculated to meet the real diffi- 
culties of the case, because the course 
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ee by his hon. Friend the Member 
for Northampton, supported by the hon. 
and learned Solicitor General, was, after 
all, acourse which was inconsistent with 
real religious liberty. In that respect 
he entirely agreed with the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for West Bradford 
(Mr. Illingworth), because what did they 
do? If a man came before a Court, 
they were going to make him say “I 
have no religious belief.” 

Sm EDWARD CLARKE: If he has 
none. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY said, they were 
aw going to make a man assert 

efore a Judge and jury that he had no 
religious belief. That assertion might, 
and in many cases probably would, 
damage his evidence. He (Mr. John 
Morley) remembered that in the dis- 
cussion of the 14th of March the hon. 
Member for Stockport (Mr. Sydney 
Gedge) gave that as a reason why a 
witness should refuse to be sworn. He 
believed the hon. Gentleman used such 
language as this—that the Judge and 
jury, knowing the state of mind of the 
unbeliever, would estimate the value 
of his evidenee and take it for what it 
was worth. He (Mr. John Morley) 
maintained that that was a course that 
was entirely inconsistent with religious 
liberty, ‘They were making a man’s 
state of mind with reference to religion 
damage him aud prejudice him in a 
Court of Justice. He thought someone 
said in the course of the debate, perhaps 
it was also by the hon. Member for 
Stockport, that the jury would have no 
means of ascertaining the value of a 
man’s evidence unless he was compelled 
to state he had no religious belief. [ Mr. 
Sypney Gener (Stockport): If he had 
none.| If he had none. That would 
put a man in a position in which he 
ought not to be placed, because the 
whole principle of the Bill to which they 
had assented was that a man’s religious 
opinions ought not, because they chance 
to confirm to the opinions of the majority 
of the jury, to give any extra value or 
weight to his evidence. He did not say 
whether that was sound or not, but that 
was the principle of the Bill. _[ Cries of 
‘‘No!” | To put it in another way, the 
principle of the Bill was that theabsence 
of the ordinary religious belief or the 
non-conformity with the religious belief 
of the majority of the community ought 
not to take away by one jot or tittle 
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from the value of the evidence he 


ve. 
“a EDWARD CLARKE: Not from 
the value of the evidence; from the 
right to give evidence. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY said, he was 
now answering the contention of the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Sydney Gedge), 
that it would and ought to detract from 
the value of the evidence. He main- 
tained that that principle, carried out to 
its logical and fair conclusion, was a jus- 
tification for any kind of intolerance 
whatever. On that ground, he granted 
the Amendment of his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Hunter) was a more fair way of putting 
persons of all kinds of religious belief 
or non-belief upon the same — 
He should certainly support that Amend- 
ment. The hon. Member for North 
Aberdeen had cited the case of the 
Comtists, about whom he (Mr. John 
Morley) knew a good deal. A Comtist 
would object to say he had no religious 
belief; he would assert that he had a 
religion of his own. A Comtist could 
not say his religious belief forbade him 
to take the oath, because it did not, 
but he would refuse to take the oath, 
because the taking of the oath was con- 
trary to his common sense; it would 
add no weight to his testimony, and, 
therefore, he would refuse to go through 
what to him was a mockery. Here was 
the case of a class of men whose evi- 
dence might be of the highest value, 
and who, at all events, had a right to 
give evidence on theirownterms. Here 
they had the case of a class of citizens 
who would be deprived of a civil right 
vn account of their religious belief. The 
position of the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General was an intolerant position, and 
one incompatible with the principles of 
the Bill. 

Sirk EDWARD CLARKE asked per- 
mission to remind the Committee what 
took place on the second reading of the 
Bill. He said upon that occasion— 

** Although it would not be convenient to 
discuss the Amendment which had been sug- 
gested and was accepted by the hon. Member 
for Northampton, the words did not wholly 
meet the objections that had been made. They 
only referred to those who alleged a conscientious 
objection to take an oath.”’"—(3 Hansard, [323] 
1228.) 

The hon. Member for Northampton in- 
terposed, saying that— 

“In Committee he should not object to any 
words which were found by the majority to 
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fairly embody the feelings expressed on both 
sides of the House.’’—(Zdid., 1228-9.) 


Then he (Sir Edward Clarke) went on 
to say— 

‘* He was glad that that larger statement had 
been made. He thought, however, it was 
essential, in order to meet objections that had 
been made from both sides of the House, not 
only that those who objected on religious 
grounds, but also that those who, from want of 
religious belief altogether, would not hold 
themselves bound by an oath, should be re- 
quired to state the fact before they were per- 
mitted to affirm. Certainly, unless that con- 
cession was made—although he should vote for 
the second reading of the Bill, believing that it 
gave Parliament an opportunity of deualing 
with a difficult subject on which legislation 
was necessary—unless the proviso were inserted 
as to both classes of cases, he should resist the 
third reading of the Bill.’’ 

The hon. Member for Northampton 
again interposed, and said— 

“He appreciated the distinction, and would 
accept any words that were not absolutely 
offensive that would cover the cases of both 
classes of persons,’— 

And then he (Sir Edward Clarke) said— 

“He was glad to have got that further 
assurance.’’—( did.) 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY said, the hon. 
and learned Solicitor General had no 
doubt given a true account of the spirit 
in which he accepted the second reading. 
All he (Mr. John Morley) wanted to 
point out was that when the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby (Sir 
William Harcourt) advised the hon. 
Member for Northampton to assent to 
the view of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for Deptford (Mr. 
Darling), he meant the hon. Gentleman 
to do so upon the terms of the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for North 
Aberdeen (Mr. Hunter). 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Solicitor General seemed to be under 
the impression that the principle of the 
Bill could not be carried out unless the 
words suggested by his hon. Friend and 
Colleague (Mr. Bradlaugh) were in- 
serted. Now, as he (Mr. Labouchere) 
understood it, the principle of the Bill 
was an optional one that everyone had 
a perfect right either to affirm or swear 
without any inquisition into the reasons 
why he did so. He simply had to say 
that he had an objection, whereas with 
these words there would be an inquisi- 
tion, and no one would be allowed to 
affirm unless he were prepared to say 
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that he had more than a conscientious 
objection, and that he did not believe in 
the efficacy of an oath. That was the 
very widest difference; and while he 
did not blame his hon. Friend and Col- 
league for accepting the suggestion 
made by the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General and for moving the Amendment 
which he placed upon the Paper, yet, 
for his own part, he (Mr. Labouchere) 
must say he should feel it his duty to 
vote for the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for North Aberdeen. They had had 
most extraordinary arguments used by 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Lord Advocate for Scotland and by 
the hon. and learned Solicitor General. 
The right hon. and learned Lord Advo- 
cate seemed to have a very poor opinion 
of his fellow-countrymen in Scotland. 
He seemed to tell them, as well as hs 
(Mr. Labouchere) could understand the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman, 
that the majority of the great mass of 
Scotchmen were such utter liars that it 
would be impossible to believe them 
unless they swore. He seemed to think 
that if they were not made to swear, 
it was their nature to speak con- 
trary to the truth in a Court of Justice. 
He (Mr. Labouchere) was sure that 
other Scotch Members would hardly 
agree with the right hon. and learned 
Lord Advocate in his estimate of their 
countrymen. The right hon. and learned 
Lord Advocate seemed to think that on 
the mass of people an oath had a very 
great effect. Well, but there were many 
persons in the country upon whom an 
oath had absolutely no effect whatever. 
He (Mr. Labouchere) was one of them. 
He would just as soon perjure himself 
as not. 


An hon. Memper: Are you a Scotch- 
man ? 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said, he was 
not a Scotchman, but so far he went 
with the Scotch. He would just as soon 
perjure himself as not in this sense, 
that he would not speak the truth one 
atom more for being put upon his oath. 
He would speak the truth without it. 
He did not require those terrorisms 
which seemed to affect the minds of the 
right hon. and learned Lord Advocate 
and his countrymen as to what would 
happen in the next world to induce him 
to speak the truth. It was sufficient 
for him that it was wrong in itself not 
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to speak the truth, and also that he 
might, perhaps, get seven years’ penal 
servitude if he did not speak the truth 
in a Court of Justice. He very strongly 
suspected that that dread of seven years’ 
penal servitude had a great deal more 
effect even upon Scotchmen than any- 
thing vague and indefinite as to what 
might happen them in the next world. 
The hon. and learned Solicitor General 
had descended to the very lowest point 
of special pleading in his argument. He 
had said that if a witness were to refuse 
to take the oath without giving his rea- 
sons that counsel would create a pre- 
judice against him in the minds of the 
jury by saying—‘‘ Why did you decline 
to take the oath?” He (Mr. Labou- 
chere) was sure that the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General himself would 
not condescend to do such a thing as 
that as an advocate; and he (Mr. 
Labouchere) had a higher opinion of 
English lawyers than the hon. and 
learned Gentleman seemed to entertain. 
He did not believe that an advocate 
would take this course, and, moreover, 
if he did, it would not create a prejudice 
against the witness, but a prejudice 
against himself and his case. The right 
hon. and learned Lord Advocate had 
told them that no one had a right to ob- 
ject to taking the oath because it hap- 
pened to be the law of the land that he 
should take the oath. Why, did the 
the right hon. and learned Lord Advo- 
cate remember what happened in the 
early ages of Christianity? Did he re- 
member that in those days prisoners were 
dragged up before the Roman magis- 
grates, and called upon to swear by 
their fidelity to the Emperor, and that 
they refused to do so? In vain the ma- 
gistrates told them that it was in accord- 
ance with the law; their consciences 
would not allow them to do so; and it 
seemed to him (Mr. Labouchere) that a 
man ought not to be called upon to 
choose between obeying the law of his 
own conscience and the law of the land 
in a matter so very little affecting the 
well-being of the community at large. 
He (Mr. Labouchere) looked upon an 
oath asa relic of a debasing supersti- 
tion, and as debasing in itself, because 
there could be no two measures of 
truth. Did the right hon. and learned 
Lord Advocate know what was the 
origin of oaths? The origin of oaths 
was in Pagan times. In those times 
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rsons were accustomed to pour out a 
ibation before making a declaration, 
and they used to call upon a particular 
god, whose business it was to punish 
those who told untruths, to appear and 
bear witness to what they said. Since 
that time they had had one long series 
of superstitions connected with these 
oaths. Why, the Chinese were in the 
habit of swearing by a salmon—some- 
times by a salmon and sometimes by a 
saucer—but if they wished specially to 
be believed, they asked for a salmon 
and swore on the head of a salmon. Did 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Lord Advocate remember Quentin 
Durward? He must have read the book, 
and must remember the incident where 
the freebooters were called upon to 
swear by the three men of Cologne— 
where they were told that if they did 
not speak the truth they would be 
haunted for three days by these men, 
who on the fourth day would come 
and cut their throats. He mentioned 
these cases simply as superstitions con- 
nected with the taking of oaths. He 
should like the right hon. and learned 
Lord Advocate to tell him what on earth 
an oath was? He never yet had been 
able to discover it. Was the oath an in- 
cantation, an invocation, or an impreca- 
tion? In the former case it was calling 
upon the Deity to witness some act 
done, which was clearly an absurdity, 
as the Deity was omnipresent, whether 
invoked or not. If it were an impreca- 
tion, it was the calling down of some 
punishment on the heads of the false 
witnesses in the next world if the truth 
were not told. But in that case it was 
an absurdity, as the punishment would 
follow whether the oath was taken or 
not. The Commandment against telling 
an untruth was general, and no one 
could contract himself out of it as though 
it was a matter of employers’ liability. 
The right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Lord Advocate seemed to argue in 
this way—he told them what would 
happen on the Day of Judgment, and 
he seemed to think—the right hon. and 
learned Gentlemen would not do it, but, 
at any rate, he seemed to think—that ho 
might tell as many untruths as he liked, 
and if, on the Day of Judgment, when 
challenged with it, he could say—“ Well. 
I did not swear to those untruths,” that 
he would not be punished. He (Mr. 
Laubouchere) could assure the right 
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hon. and learned Lord Advocate that 
the punishment would be just the same 
to him whether he swore the untruths 
or merely told them on his word with- 
out swearing. What he wished to im- 
press upon the Committee was that by 
adopting the proposal of his hon. Friend 
and Colleague they would only be giving 
an advantage to Atheists, and what he 
(Mr. Labouchere) wanted was equality 
between Atheists and Christians in all 
matters of this kind. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, that if this 
clause were adopted they would shut out 
Atheists. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that if his 
hon. Friend could show that they would 
shut out the Atheists, undoubtedly it 
would be a strong reason against the 
clause. They, no doubt, required some 
sort of clause to give security in this 
matter equally as between Atheists and 
Christians. His hon. Friends only ob- 
jected to Atheists being shut out, but 
he (Mr. Labouchere) objected to the 
shutting out of Christians. His hon. 
Friend seemed to think that to shut out 
the clause altogether would endanger 
the Bill, but he (Mr. Labouchere) did 
not think so. There would be concensus 
of opinion in favour of passing it, and 
that being so, after the long discussion 
which had taken place upon it, he did 
not believe that through any alteration 
such as was proposed, hon. Gentlemen, 
by a recollection of their constituents 
before them, would venture to throw 
out the Bill on the third reading, be- 
cause they established a quality between 
all men, and enabled them, without dis- 
tinction, either to take the oath or to 
affirm. Unless under the circumstances 
it could be brought home to him, that 
by doing so they would be shutting out 
Atheists, he should support the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE rose to ad- 
dress the Committee. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: I claim to move 
“ That the Question be now put.” 


Question put, ‘‘ That the Question be 
now put.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 226; 
Noes 72: Majority 154.—(Div. List, 
No. 190.) 

Question put accordingly, ‘‘That the 


words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Clause.” 
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The Committee divided :—Ayes 174; 
Noes 148: Majority 26. 


AYES. 
Acland, A. H. D. Fowler, Sir R. N. 
Acland, C. T, D. Fry, L. 
Agg-Gardner, J. T. Fry, T. 
Ainslie, W. G. Gathorne-Hardy, hon. 
Allison, R. A. A. E. 


Amherst, W. A. T. 
Ashmead-Bartlett, E. 
se iste Sir G. 


Baird, J. G. A. 

Baring, T. C. 

Barran, J. 

Bartley, G. C. T. 

Barttelot, Sir W. B. 

Bates, Sir E. 

Beach, right hon, Sir 
M. E. Hicks- 

Bethell, Commander G. 


R. 
Birkbeck, Sir E. 
Blundell, Colonel H. 
B. H. 


Bolitho, T. B. 
Bridgeman, Col. hon. 
F.C 


Bristowe, T. L. 
— hon. W. St. 
J.F. 


Brooks, Sir W. C. 
Bruce, Lord H. 
Burghley, Lord 
Caine, W. 8. 
Chamberlain, R. 
Charrington, 8. 
Clarke, Sir E. G. 
Cochrane-Baillie, hon. 
Cc. W. A. N. 
Coddington, W. 
Colomb, Sir J. C. R. 
Compton, F. 
Cooke, C. W. R. 
Corbett, A. C. 
Cossham, H. 
Cranborne, Viscount 
Crawford, W. 
Cross, H. 8. 
Crossley, Sir S. B. 
Crossman, Gen. Sir W. 
Curzon, Viscount 
Dalrymple, Sir C. 
Dixon- land, F. D. 
Donkin, R. 8. 
Douglas, A. Akers- 
Duncombe, A. 
Dyke, rt. hn. Sir W.H. 
Ebrington, Viscount 
Elliot, hon. H. F. H. 
Elton, C. I. 
Ewing, Sir A. O. 
Farquharson, Dr. R. 
Fielden, T. 
Finch, G. H. 
Fisher, W. H. 
Fitzgerald, R. U. P. 
Fletcher, Sir H. 
Flynn, J. C. 
Foljambe, C. G. 8. 
Forster, Sir C. 


Gathorne-Hardy, hon. 
J. 8. 


Gedge, 8. 
Gilliat, J. 8. 
Goldsmid, Sir J. 
Goldsworthy, Major- 
General W. T. 
Gorst, Sir J. E. 
Gourley, E. T. 
Greenall, Sir G. 
Greene, E. 
Grey, Sir E. 
Grimston, Viscount 
Hamilton, right hon. 
Lord G. F. 
Hamilton, Lord C. J. 
Hamilton, Col. C. E. 
Hanbury, R. W. 
Hanbury - Tracy, hon. 
F.S. A. 
Hardcastle, E. 
Hastings, G. W. 
Healy, M. 
Heathcote, Capt. J. H. 
Edwards- 
Herbert, hon. 8. 
Hill, right hon. Lord 
A.W 


Hill, Colonel E. 8. 
Hoare, E. B, 
Hobhouse, H 
Holden, I. 
Houldsworth,SirW.H. 
Howell, G. 
Hunter, Sir G. 
Jackson, W. L. 
Jacoby, J. A. 
Kay-Shuttleworth, rt. 
hon. Sir U. J. 
Kennaway, Sir J. H. 
Kenny, C. 8. 
Kenny, M. J. 
Kenrick, W. 
King, H. 8. 
Lafone, A. 
Lalor, R. 
Lawson, Sir W. 
Lea, T. 
Leighton, S. 
Lowther, hon. W. 
Macdonald, right hon. 
J.H.A. 
Macdonald, W. A. 
Mackintosh, C. F. 
Maclean, J. M. 
Maclure, J. W. 
M‘Arthur, W. A. 
M‘Calmont, Captain 
M‘Kenna, Sir J. N. 
M‘Laren, W. S. B. 
Madden, D.H. 


eae A 
Mallock, R, 
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Maxwell, Sir H. E. 
Mayne, T. 

More, R. J. 

Morgan, O. V. 


Morrison, W. 
Mowbray, R. G. C 
Mulholland, H. L. 
Muncaster, Lord 
O'Hea, P. 
O'Neill, hon. R. T. 
Pearce, Sir W. 
Penton, Captain F. T. 
Picton, J. A. 
Powell, F. 8. 
Rankin, J. 
Rasch, Major F. C. 
Redmond, W. H. K, 
Reed, Sir E. J. 

eed, H. B. 
Richardson, T. 
Roberts, J. 
Robertson, J. P. B. 
Robertson, Sir W. T. 
Robinson, B 
Ross, A. H. 
Rothschild, Baron F. 

J. de 
Round, J. 
Rowlands, W. B. 
Rowntree, J. 
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Russell, T. W. M‘Cartan, M. Sheehan, J. D. 
Seton-Karr, H. M‘Ewan, W Sheehy, D. 
Shaw, T. Maitland, W. F. Simon, Sir J. 


Sidebotham, J. W. 
Sidebottom, T. H. 
Sidebottom, W. 
Sinclair, W. P. 
Stanley, E. J. 
Sullivan, D. 

Talbot, J. G. 
Temple, Sir R. 
Theobald, J. 
Tomlinson, W. E. M. 
Vernon, hon. G. R. 
Vincent, C. E. H. 
Walrond, Col. W. H. 
Watson, J. 

Wayman, T. 

West, Colonel W. C. 
Whitbread, 8. 
Whitley, E. 

Wiggin, H. 
Wodehouse, E. R. 
Wood, N. 
Woodhead, J. 
Wortley, 0. B. Stuart- 


TELLERS. 
Bradlaugh, C, 
Kelly, J. R. 


NOES. 


Abraham, W. (Glam.) 
Abraham, W. (Lime- 
rick, W.) 
Addison, J. E. W. 
Anderson, C. H. 
Austin, J. 
Balfour, Sir G. 
Barbour, W. B. 
Bentinck, W. G. C. 
Biggar, J. G. 
Bolton, T. D. 
Bright, Jacob 
Broadhurst, H. 
Brookfield, A. M. 
Brown, A. H. 
Bruce, hon. R. P. 
Brunner, J. T. 
Buchanan, T. R. 
Burt, T. 
Buxton, 8. C. 
Byrne, G. M. 
Caldwell, J. 
Campbell-Bannerman, 
right hon. H. 
Causton, R. K. 
Channing, F. A. 
Clancy, J. J. 
Clark, Dr. G. B. 
Cobb, H. P. 
Coghill, D. H. 
Condon, T. J. 
Conway, M. 
Conybeare, OC. A. V. 
Corbet, W. J. 
Corry, Sir J. P. 
Craig, J. 
Cremer, W. R. 
De Cobain, E. 8. W. 
Dillwyn, L. L. 
Dimsdale, Baron R. 
Duff, R. W. 


Elliot, hon. A. R. D. 

Ellis, J. 

Ellis, J. E. 

Ellis, T. E. 

Esmonde, Sir T. H. G. 

Esslemont, P. 

Fenwick, C. 

Ferguson, R.C.Munro- 

Fergusson, right hon. 
Sir J. 

Finucane, J. 

Firth, J. F. B. 

Flower, C. 

Foley, P. J. 

Fuller, G. P. 

Gilhooly, J 

Gill, T. P. 

Gray, C. W. 

Halsey, T. F. 

Harrington, E. 

Harris, M. 

Hayden, L. P. 

Hayne, C. Seale- 

Heneage, right hon. E. 

Hervey, Lord F. 

Hooper, J. 

Hoyle, I. 

Illingworth, A. 

Joicey, J. 

Kilbride, D. 

Knightley, Sir R. 

Labouchere, H. 

Lawson, H. L. W. 

Leahy, J. 

Lefevre, rt. hn.G. J. 8. 

Lethbridge, Sir R. 

Lubbock, Sir J. 

Lyell, L. 

MaclInnes, M. 

Maclean, F. W. 

M‘Arthur, A. 





Sinclair, J. 
Smith, 8. 
Spencer, hon. C. R. 


Mappin, Sir F. T. 
Morgan, rt. hn. G. O. 
Morley, right hon. J. 


Morley, A. Stack, J 

Mundella, rt. hon. A. Stanhope, hon. P. J. 
bal Stevenson, F. 8S. 

Nolan, J. Stewart, H. 

O’Brien, J. F. X. Stewart, M. J. 

O'Connor, J. Sullivan, T. D. 


O'Gorman Mahon,The Summers, W. 

O’ Keeffe, F. A. Tanner, ©. K. 

O’ Kelly, J. Thomas, A. 

Philipps, J. W. Thorburn, W. 
Pickard, B. Trevelyan, right hon. 
Pickersgill, E. H. Sir G. O 


Playfair, rt. hon. Sir Tuite, J. 

L. Villiers, rt, hon. C. P. 
Plowden, Sir W. C. Wallace, R. 
Potter, T. B. Warmington, C. M. 
Powell, W. R. H. Will, J. 8. 
Power, R. Williams, A. J 
Price, T. P. Williamson, J 
Priestley, B. Williamson, S. 
Puleston, Sir J. H. Wilson, C. H. 
Quinn, T. Wilson, H. J. 
Randell, D. Wilson, I. 
Rathbone, W. Winterbotham, A. B. 
Richard, H. Woodall, W. 
Roberts, J. B. Wright, O. 
Robertson, E, Wroughton, P. 
Roe, T. Young, C. E. B. 
Roscoe, Sir H. E. 
Rowlands, J. TELLERS. 
Samuelson, G. B. Hunter, W. A. 
Schwann, C. E. Kerans, F. H. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH, in moving to 
insert after the words ‘“sworn,’’ the 
words, 

“ And stating, as the ground of such objec- 
tion, either that he has no religious belief, or 
that the taking of an oath is contrary to his 
religious belief,” 
said he need not trouble the House with 
any words on that Amendment, which 
had practically been considered in the 
discussion which had taken place. He 
thought it would be right in inter- 
preting the words which had fallen 
from the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Solicitor General (Sir Edward 
Clarke) to say, that judging between 
the two Amendments, while he preferred 
his own he was willing to assent to his 
(Mr. Bradlaugh’s). That being the 
case, he (Mr. Bradlaugh) would simply 
move this Amendment. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 5, after the word “ sworn,” 
to insert the words “‘and stating, as the ground 
of such objection, either that he has no religious 
belief, or that the taking of an oath is contrary 
to his religious belief.”"—(Mr. Bradlaugh.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 
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Mr. JOHN MORLEY said, hethought 


they had fully carried out the under- 
standing—at least from that Bench— 
which was arrived at when this Bill was 
read a second time in March last. He 
considered the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Brad- 
laugh) entirely deprived the Bill of its 
value. It took away from the measure 
the intention with which the Bill was 
moved and supported, and, for his part, 
he should vote against it. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, that it was 
absolutely necessary after what had 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman 
on the Front Opposition Bench that he 
(Mr. Bradlaugh) should say one or two 
words. He, at any rate, had some 
means of judging of what value this 
Bill would be. The effect of this 
Amendment,amongst other enablements, 
would be to enable a large number of 
persons in Scotland, who were at present 
shut out from the witness box, to come 
into it. It was stated by a Scotch Judge 
the other day that if a murder were 
committed in Scotland, in the presence 
of only one person, and if that person 
could not take an oath he would be 
incapable of giving evidence, and the 
murderer would escape punishment. It 
was a misconception to state that with 
this Amendment the Bill would be with- 
out value. What were they doing? 
They were doing for a class of persons, 
of whom he was one, precisely what Par- 
liament had already done for Quakers, 
Moravians, and Separatists and nume- 
rous other religious Bodies. They were 
relieving them from a disability on their 
stating the grounds on which they 
claimed to be relieved. That, at any 
rate, was a great progress in the law. 
He should certainly have preferred that 
everyone would have been relieved 
without any declaration, but he must 
say he did not think hon. Members could 
have read the Amendments on the paper, 
especially the one in the name of the hon. 
Member for the Ripon Division, which 
he had agreed to accept, and which 
would take away from everybody the 
right to inquire into the character of a 
witness’s religious objection—he did not 
think hon. Members could have read 
these Amendments before taking up a 
position of hostility to the present pro- 
posal. For those persons who were 
withoht religion he could claim as good 
a right to speak as anyone in this 
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House. To protest against the Bill be- 
cause you do not get in it your own 
form of words, in spite of the fact that 
the measure contained a good deal of the 
highest value, was not a philosophical 
kind of opposition, and was an example 
which ought not to be followed. 

Mr.; SYDNEY GEDGE (Stockport) 
said, he desired to say a few words upon 
this clause, because he had been alluded 
to a short time ago. One point which 
was clear was that through all ages, in 
all civilized and half-civilized nations, 
hitherto there had been practical unani- 
mity in regard to requiring witnesses to 
take oaths in giving evidence, and he 
hoped that in that House unanimity 
would still triumph over the want of 
unanimity which seemed to prevail 
among the opponents of this system. 
One hon. Member said that the Bill as 
now amended was a great deal too good, 
and another hon. Member said that it 
would be simply valueless. The sup- 
porters of the Bill did not agree with 
one another. He thought they might 
have been spared all those allusions they 
had heard as to what had occurred 
during the time of the second reading 
of the Bill, for it seemed to him they 
could have no better judge of the un- 
derstanding which was originally arrived 
at than the hon. Member for North- 
ampton himself ; and from him they had 
a very clear and explicit statement. The 
effect of the understanding arrived at, 
and which the hon. Member referred to, 
were the words of the Amendment now 
before the Committee, and the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne (Mr. John Morley) should be 
satisfied that they were the outcome of 
the original understanding. He (Mr. 
Sydney Gedge), in dealing with this 
matter, wished to confine himself to 
oaths administered in Courts of Justice. 
He had been unable to move an Instruc- 
tion upon going into Committee at this 
stage, but it was his intention on con- 
sidering the Bill on Report, to move 
that the Bill be re-committed, and that a 
similar Instruction be given to the Com- 
mittee in order that as promissory vaths 
taken, not in Courts of Justice, nor in 
connection with legal proceedings, were 
to be no longer obligatory, these pro- 
missory oaths and affirmations would be 
done away with in future; and, con- 
fining himself merely to oaths adminis- 
tered in Courts of Justice, he wished to 
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say, most distinctly, that universal ex- 
perience had shown that, rightly or 
wrongly, oaths were very greatly 
abused. That was not the point in this 
Amendment, but the point was—should 
a witness, who claimed to dispense with 
an oath, be obliged to give a reason 
why he did so or why he did not? 
Now, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Newcastle was of opinion 
that those who advocated that a witness 
should be bound to say, in the terms of 
the Amendment, either that he had no 
religious belief or that his religious 
belief prevented his taking an oath, 
were guilty of religious intolerance ; but 
to his (Mr. Sydney Gedge’s) mind there 
was nothing inconsistent with the fullest 
religious liberty in requiring this state- 
ment to be made. It seemed to the right 
hon. Gentleman that there was great 
objection in requiring this statement ; 
but there could be no objection to it, 
because they went to Courts of Justice 
simply for the purpose of arriving at 
the truth, and in order that they might 
arrive at the truth. 

Sirk JOHN SIMON (Dewsbury): As 
we have discussed all this, Mr. Chair- 
man, ad nauseam, I now claim to move 
‘* That the Question be now put.” 

Tue CHAIRMAN having declined to 
put the Question, 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE said, that a 
witness either held or did not hold a 
religious belief, and religious belief or 
non-belief was a part of that man’s 
character, and was a fact which ought 
to be known to the jury in addition to 
every other fact bearing upon his cha- 
racter which was brought out by cross- 
examination. The jury should know 
whether or not the witness held reli- 
gious belief in order that they might 
have adequate material before them in 
judging of the weight to be given to 
the man’s evidence. It was a Roman 
Catholic poet who, in the last century, 
wrote— 


“ Religion vails Her sacred fires, 
And unawares morality expires.” 


Standing here as a Christian man—and 
he was happy to say that this was still 
a Ohristian country, although a false 
religious liberty was allowed to those 
who were not Christians—he distinctly 
stated that he considered belief a part 
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Bill. 
Religious belief had a 
very large bearing upon character, and 
the same principle adopted in Courts of 
Justice which - nali counsel to cross- 
examine as to personal character in 
order that the jury might have sufficient 
material to test the worth of hisevidence, 
rendered it most important that when a 
man refused to take an oath the jury 
should know whether or not he did so 
on the ground of religious belief. There 
seemed to him no intolerance whatever 
in that. A man should come forward 
to give evidence in the interests of jus- 
tice and nothing else, and there was no 
reason why a man’s desire to be privi- 
leged in a matter of this kind should 
interfere with that grand result which 
was required in the interests of justice. 
It had been said that no one in a Court 
of Justice ever ventured to suggest to a 
witness that he was on his oath, and it 
had been said that such a suggestion 
would be an insult ; but he (Mr. Sydney 
Gedge) had only quite recently heard a 
learned counsel, who usually sat on the 
Opposition Bench, in cross-examining 
an eminent Doctor of Divinity of the 
Established Church, say to him—*‘ On 
your oath, do you say so and so, and so 
andso?” The effect of this was very 
frequently to insure greater attention to 
the words that were being uttered and 
greater accuracy of statement. It was 
said that to remind a man that he was 
‘on his oath” was equivalent to saying 
to him—‘‘Now, remember you are 
sworn, and the fact of telling an untruth 
will be perjury, and to commit perjury 
will render you liable to seven years’ 
penal servitude.” But no counsel of 
experience would dream of putting such 
a statement to a witness. It wasa very 
different thing to say simply—‘ You are 
on your oath,” as a kind of reminder to 
greater accuracy than might otherwise 
characterize the witness’s evidence ; it 
was a reminder to the witness that he 
was giving his evidence in the imme- 
diate presence of the Creator, and, 
therefore, had.a marked influence in 
assuring accuracy. He (Mr. Sydney 
Gedge) would certainly vote for the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Northampton, and he wished, at the 
same time, to point out that the hon. 
Member, if this Amendment were with- 
drawn, would be in honour bound—and, 
no doubt, he would do so—to withdraw 
the Bill. 


of character. 
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Sm EDWARD CLARKE said, that, 
in view of what had taken place in the 
second reading debate, he, after con- 
sideration with the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh), had 
framed words which he thought would 
carry out the understanding arrived at. 
He had put down these words on the 
Notice Paper, and they occurred after 
those which appeared there in the name 
of the hon. Member for Northampton. 
His (Sir Edward Clarke’s) proposal 
was, in line 5, after ‘‘sworn,” to in- 
sert— 

‘“* And stating as the ground of such objec- 

tion, either that an oath has no binding effect 
on his conscience, or that the taking of an 
oath is, according to his religious belief, un- 
lawful.” 
The Amendment of the hon. Member 
for Northampton was _ substantially 
identical with this; in fact, he thought 
the words the hon. Member for North- 
ampton had put down would perhaps 
better carry out the view the Govern- 
ment had adopted. He should certainly 
support the hon. Gentleman’s Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) said, that neither the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) 
nor the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Solicitor General were the keepers of 
the consciences of hon. Members on that 
(the Opposition) side of the House, and 
he (Mr. Mundella), for one, just wished 
to express the reason why he should 
vote against the Amendment. He had 
all his life had the greatest repugnance 
to the taking of oaths, and he had been 
frequently shocked at the flippancy with 
which they were administered and taken. 
He himself had been asked to take 20 
oaths at once in a matter of some 
accounts before a notary, and he could 
therefore say, from experience, that the 
flippancy with which this proceeding 
was carried out was most shocking. 
Further than this, holding a religious 
opinion upon the matter, he would say 
that so shocking did the system of taking 
oaths in this country appear to him, that 
he thought every man ought to have the 
right of choosing an alternative between 
taking an oath and making an affir- 
mation without any reference whatever 
being made to his religious belief. No 
one had a right to ask a witness in the 
witness-box what his religious belief 
was. 
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Mr. BRADLAUGEH said, that under 
the law as it stood a witness with reli- 
gious belief could affirm. There was 
no addition in the present Bill in that 
respect to the existing law. 


An hon. Memser: Only Quakers can 
affirm. 


Mr, BRADLAUGH: That is not so. 

Mr. BYRON REED (Bradford, E.) 
said, he had no love for the Bill as it 
stood as a whole, but he thought that 
the clause they were discussing could be 
greatly improved by amendment. He 
should like to suggest a verbal altera- 
tion in the Amendment under discussion, 
which he thought would meet the objec- 
tion of many hon. Members on that (the 
Ministerial) side of the House, and 
would be a sort uf compromise between 
the hon. Member for Northampton and 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Solicitor General. At the end of the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Northampton were the words ‘‘ contrary 
to his religious belief.” Well, he 
would suggest that the Committee 
should expunge those words, and add in 
their place the concluding words of the 
hon. and learned Solicitor General’s 
Amendment—namely, ‘‘ according to his 
religious belief, unlawful.” He (Mr. 
Byron Reed) did not wish to compli- 
cate the issue before the Committee, but 
if the hon. Member for Northampton 
and the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Solicitor General would accept this 
modification, or, he might say, combina- 
tion, of their proposals, he thought it 
would lead to a more speedy settlement 
of the question under discussion. If he 
were in Order, he begged to move to 
leave out the words he had indicated 
from the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton, in order to add the 
words ‘‘ according to his religious belief, 
unlawful.” 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment— 

To leave out the words ‘contrary to his 
religious belief,” in order to add the words 
‘according to his religious belief, unlawful.’’— 
(Mr. Byron Reed.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
proposed Amendment.” 


Mr. BRADLAUGH said, he could 
not possibly accept this Amendment, 
and the reason was very simple-. 
namely, that if the Amendment were 
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religion some law against taking an 
oath would be permitted to affirm. 
There were many people who held the 
view that it was contrary to their re- 
ligious belief to take an oath, although 
their religion had no specific law for- 
bidding them to do it. There was a 
large number of such cases, and it was 
for that reason that he did not accept 
the words of the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General. They were unneces- 
sary words. Another reason why he 
could not accept the Amendment was, 
that at present witnesses and jurymen 
in England, Wales, and Ireland could 
affirm, if they made a declaration that 
according to their religious belief the 
taking of an oath was unlawful. The 
original proposal before the Committee 
was to relieve persons outside these 
classes. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) said, he was sorry to hear 
the hon. and learned Solicitor General 
say that he accepted the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Northampton in 
preference to his own. The words 
moved by the hon. Member for North- 
ampton, to which he (Sir George Camp- 
bell) very much objected, required a 
statement to be made by a witness who 
did not wish to take the oath of the 
grounds of his refusal, and, it might be, 
to require him to state that he had no 
religious belief. He very much objected 
to any man being forced to come for- 
ward and say that he had no religious 
belief. He would rather not have an 
Amendment of this kind at all, but if 
they must have an Amendment, he 
should prefer that of the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General. The words 
in that Amendment seemed to him to be 
the best, because they would enable a 
man to say that he objected to taking 
the oath because it had no binding 
effect on his conscience. He should 
vote against the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Northampton, and, if that 
were defeated, he should be prepared to 
vote for that of the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, that, unfor- 
tunately, he knew, to the tune of many 
thousands of pounds in costs, that the 
Court of Appeal had held that the words 
‘taking an oath has no binding effect 
on the conscience,” meant that the man 
using them had no religious belief. In 
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to matters of this kind, one had 
to deal with words as they were inter- 
preted by the Courts of Law. 

Mr. A. R. D. ELLIOT (Roxburgh) 
said, he would trouble the Committee 
with but very few words. He could not, 
however, remain quiet after the expres- 
sions of opinion that they had heard on 
this matter. Hon. Members did not 
seem to be aware of the extreme impor- 
tance of the Amendment they were now 
dealing with. Asa matter of fact, upon 
the manner in which they dealt with 
this Amendment depended whether or 
not they would settle the question dealt 
with by the Bill. If the Committee 
accepted the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Northampton, they would 
infallibly leave the matter open, and 
fresh Bills would have to be brought in 
to settle it on future occasions. It had 
been pointed out that the Amendment, 
if adopted, would not carry out any 
object of the measure, and certainly there 
were a large number of people belong- 
ing to the Positivist and other persua- 
sions who would not derive any benefit 
if the Amendment proposed by the 
hon Member for Northampton were 
accepted. He would ask hon. Members 
who were in favour of the principle of 
the Bill to vote against the Amendment. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I must point out 
to the Committee that there has been an 
Amendment moved to the proposed 
Amendment. That Amendment should 
be settled before the Committee proceeds 
to discuss the original proposal. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
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Question, 


“That the words ‘and stating, as the 
grounds of such objection, either that he has 
no religious belief, or that the taking of an oath 
is contrary to his religious belief,’ stand part of 
the Clause,”’ 
again proposed. 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) said, 
he wished to express in a single sen- 
tence his entire concurrence with the 
position taken up by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne (Mr. John Morley) on this 
question, and he would invite the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Brad- 
laugh) to reflect for a moment on the 
reasons which had been advanced on 
the other side of the House for the 
Amendment which he had accepted. 
What were these reasons? They came 
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to this, that a jury ought to know in the 
case of a man who was called as a wit- 
ness whether or not he had a religious 
belief. That hon. Members opposite 
had asserted time after time, and what 
did it mean? It came to this, that this 
House was prepared to assert that the 
evidence of a witness without religious 
belief was of less value than the 
evidence of a man who had religious 
belief. That, he maintained, was the 
meaning of the Amendment proposed— 
that or more—and that was the direction 
which the House was invited to give to 
every jury in the three Kingdoms in every 
case that came before them. It seemed 
to him that this proposal touched the 
very core of religious liberty, and rather 
than accept the Bill with such an objec- 
tionable clause he would be prepared to 
do his utmost to defeat the whole 
measure. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, he wished 
hon. Gentlemen who professed to be in 
favour of religious liberty would con- 
sider well what they were doing, and 
would leave those who had no religious 
belief to fight their own battles. At the 
present, in Scotland, those who had no 
religious belief could give no evidence 
at all. 

Mr. A. R. D. ELLIOT: The Bill 
corrects that without this Amendment. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, that if the 
hon. and learned Member had waited 
until he had finished his sentence, he 
would have seen the application of what 
he (Mr. Bradlaugh) was saying. He 
had been saying that though in Scotland 
no person without religious belief could 
give evidence in England, Ireland, and 
Wales; he could only give it after he 
had been subjected to a lengthened 
cross-examination as to whether he had 
any religious belief or whether the 
oath was binding on his conscience. For 
his own part he had been subjected to 
such a cross-examination before Mr. 
Baron Huddleston in a case where his 
religious opinions were not involved, and 
the matter was forced to such an extent 
that the entire jury was firmly impressed 
with the fact that he had no religious 
belief. He did not complain of this, 
because, if he held certain opinions, he 
expected to be required to take the con- 
sequences for good or ill of those opi- 
nions, and he had never hesitated to do 
it. This was, and it ought to be, re- 
garded as an enabling Bill applicable 
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to the cases of those who had no reli- 
gious belief; jand those who held a 
religious belief of any kind would not 
come within its provisions. Under those 
circumstances, those who held a religious 
belief could trust those who did not to 
take care of their own interests, and to 
say that the Amendment would put 
those persons who did not hold a reli- 
gious belielf under some sort of taint 
from which they were now free was not 
correct. 

Sirk GEORGE CAMPBELL said, 
he did not think that a person who held 
no religious belief should be called upon 
to declare the fact in a Court of Justice, 
thereby, in the eyes of very many per- 
sons, putting a stigma upon himself. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, they had to 
declare that now. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, he 
thought that hon. Members opposite 
who had spoken upon this Amendment 
had forgotten one side of the question 
which was always remembered by hon. 
Members on that (the Ministerial) side 
of the House. The Bill without the 
Amendment would destroy the value of 
the oath altogether, and they believed 
the oath to be a most valuable instru- 
ment in eliciting the truth in Courts of 
Justice. Unless the affirmation were 
made the exception and the oath the 
rule, the value of the oath would fall to 
pieces. He had heard the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Bradford (Mr. Illingworth) 
state that it was his intention, and the 
intention of those who agreed with him, 
to make the affirmation of equal value 
with the oath. He (Mr. Tomlinson) 
and his Friends were not of that opi- 
nion, and they supported the Amend- 
ment because by it they supported the 
primary importance of the oath. 

Mr. JACOB BRIGHT (Manchester, 
S.W.) said, he rose to express regret 
that this Amendment should be placed 
in the Bill from that (the Opposition) side 
of the House, He should not be sur- 
prised if the Committee were obliged to 
accept the proposal, but he should have 
preferred to have it forced upon them 
from the other side of the House. It 
expressed the views of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, but it was altogether against 
the views of hon. Gentlemen on that 
(the Opposition) side. 

Sm EDWARD CLARKE said, that 
the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down had an odd complaint to make, 
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He said that it would have been plea- 
santer to have had this Amendment 
forced upon him from that (the Minis- 
terial) side of the House. Well, he (Sir 
Edward Clarke) hoped that no Amend- 
ment of any kind was going to be forced 
upon the Committee from any quarter 
of the House. For reasons that he had 
explained more than once, he was 
anxious that the House of Commons 
should not now throw away the time it 
had spent on the Bill this Session, but 
that it should accept it in a form in 
which it would be a fair, just, and 
reasonable settlement of a difficult con- 
troversy, and as such acceptable to the 
whole Body of Members. Well, he be- 
lieved that by this Amendment, a fair, 
just, and reasonable settlement would 

e brought about. Some hon. Mem- 
bers opposite said that it would be a 
great hardship that he should be obliged 
to declare in Court that he had no reli- 
gious belief before he was allowed to 
affirm instead of taking the oath; but, 
surely, that was better than that per- 
sons should be prevented from giving 
evidence at all, as was the case in Scot- 
land. To exclude a man from the wit- 
ness-box because he could not take an 
oath, having no religious belief, was to 
treat a witness as if he was not fit to give 
evidence. 

Mr. A. R. D, ELLIOT said, the Bill 
would admit such persons to give evi- 
dence in Scotland. 

Srr EDWARD CLARKE said, on the 
one hand, there was great objection to 
oaths—that had been expressed over and 
over again—but, on the other hand, on 
that (the Ministerial) side of the House, 
there was a strong feeling that oaths 
were valuable. It was impossible that 
the question could be dealt with this 
Session on the assumption that the oath 
could be abolished altogether. The rule 
must be that the oath must be taken. 
Well, if oaths were not to be abolished 
altogether, how were they to deal with 
them? He had said before, in the 
course of the afternoon, and he sub- 
mitted to the Committee now, that the 
fair thing to say was that those who 
claimed to be exempted from the neces- 
sity of taking an oath, should state the 
grounds on which they claimed that 
exemption. At the present moment as 





to one class of persons, they were ex- 
cused from the obligation of taking the 
oath by declaring that they had a reli- 
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gious objection to it. Well, that might 
be very difficult to do in the case of the 
other classes of persons which it was 
thought desirable to include. There 
might be no express law in a man’s re- 
ligion against the taking of on oath, and 
yet that man might have a strong anti- 
pathy to the taking of an oath. On the 
other hand, a man had to satisfy the 
mind of a Judge that he was a person 
who was entitled to affirm. The Judge 
had a right to the means of forming an 
opinion as to the binding effect the oath 
would have on a man’s conscience. He 
desired to remove all those differences, 
and to make it a rule that the oath 
should be taken, and that, if a person 
said he desired to affirm instead of taking 
the oath, he should frankly set forth the 
grounds upon which he based his appli- 
cation. 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton) said, that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Solicitor General, 
in his very temperate and courteous 
speech, had not got to the bottom of 
the objections of hon. Gentlemen on that 
(the Opposition) side of the House. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman said 
that many on that (the Opposition side) 
of the House had an objection to the 
taking of oaths in themselves, but the 
question was whether a man ought to 
be bound to make a declaration of his 
religious opinions before being allowed 
to discharge his duty as a citizen. The 
Liberal Party had attackcd and carried 
one entrenchment after another on this 
question. In olden times it was a ques- 
tion of holding offices. In times gone 
by it was the rule that no officer, no 
town councillor, no magistrate, unless 
he professed his religious belief, could 
hold an appointment, and now it was a 
question of discharging his duty as a 
citizen by giving evidenze in a Court 
of Justice. Their objection was on this 
general ground, and the speeches of 
hon. Gentlemen opposite had not re- 
moved that objection. [‘‘ Hear, hear! ’”] 
Those speeches plainly showed, as this 
cheering also showed, that this Amend- 
ment was supposed in the minds of 
those hon. Gentlemen to largely pre- 
judice a person who would make a 
statement before giving evidence that 
he had no religious belief. He (Sir 
George Trevelyan) did not think that 
such a person ought to be prejudiced, 
and in the name of the principles of the 
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Liberal Party they objected to this 
Amendment; and they objected to it 
with a greater strength of feeling than 
~ | feeling they had in favour of the 
Bill. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 172; 
Noes 166; Majority 6.—(Div. List, 
No. 192.) 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
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Clause 2 (Form of Affirmation) agreed 
to. 


Clause 3 (Short Title). 


On the Motion of Mr. Tomttnson, the 
following Amendment made :—Page 1, 
line 19, leave out ‘‘ Affirmation” and 
insert ‘ Oaths.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
said, he had to move a new clause, 
intended to carry out an arrangement 
made with the hon. and learned Solicitor 
General, the object of which was to 
maintain the validity of an oath once 
taken, and to meet the judgment in the 
case of ‘‘ The Attorney General v. Brad- 
laugh” in the Court of Appeal, in the 
event of the case being re-opened long 
after, even within 20 years. 


New Clause, to be inserted after 
Clause 2— 

(Validity of oath not to be questioned.) 

** Where an oath has been duly administered 
and taken, the fact that the person to whom 
the same was administered had, at the time of 
taking such oath, no religious belief, shall not 
for any purpose affect the validity of such 
oath,”—(Mr. Bradlaugh,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Epwarp Cxarke) (Plymouth) said, he 
had himself put a Notice of Amendment 
on the Paper in the same terms, be- 
cause it was desirable to prevent Courts 
of Law investigating the state of mind 
of a person who had taken the oath. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.) said, he would = out 
that the wording of the Amendment did 
not agree with the marginal note. The 
oath was already invalid, and the object 
was to say that there should be no dis- 
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ability, and that no proceedings should 
be taken in connection with it. The 
validity of the oath depended on the 
fact that the person who took it be- 
lieved in the Deity, and the clause 
stated that what was invalid should be 
made valid. 

Str EDWARD CLARKE said, that 
the Bill, if it passed into law, would 
provide that in certain cases a person 
should be excused from the obligation 
of taking the oath. Until he stated the 
reason for being excused the oath 
was valid. The clause stated, in terms 
adequate for the purpose, that there 
should be no questioning after the oath 
had been taken. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause added to the Bill. 


New Clause— 

(Form of affirmation in writing.) 

In page 1, after Clause 2, insert the following 
Clause :—“ Every affirmation in writing shall 
commence “ I, , of ——, do solemnly and 
sincerely affirm, ”* and the form in lieu of sap 
shall be ‘* Affirmed at —, this day of 
Before me,’ ar Mr. Bradlaugh, ) 
—Ireughé up, read a first and second 
time, and added to the Bill. 


Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, 
they had succeeded in restoring the oath 
to the position from which it had been 
deposed, by requiring that the person 
who escaped taking the oath should 
state some valid ground for his objec- 
tion. That was done in the interest of 
justice, and he now proposed to move 
the adoption of a clause to impose a 
penalty for improperly objecting to take 
the oath. 
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New Clause— 

(Penalty for improperly objecting to take 

an oath.) 

“Any person objecting to be sworn and 
falsely stating as the ground of such objection 
that an oath has no binding effect upon his 
conscience, or that the taking of an oath is 
according to his religious belief unlawful, shall 
be guilty of a misdemeanour, and on convic- 
tion shall be liable at the discretion of the 
Court to be imprisoned for any term not ex- 
ceeding six months,’’—(Mr, Tomlinson,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
said, it was quite impossible to agree to 
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this Amendment. There was no case in 
which a declaration had been required 
to be made, and there were no Statutes 
in which any penalty of the kind had 
been enacted. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Epwarp Crarke) (Plymouth) said, he 
hoped his hon. and learned Friend (Mr. 
Tomlinson) would not press the clause. 
If it were accepted, the consequence 
would be that it would be necessary to 
call evidence to show that at a time 
when a man had no religious belief he 
was in truth a good Christian. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, he 
took it to be the immemorial right of 
British subjects to be tried by jury. 
[ Cheers and Laughter.| On that side, at 
any rate, they considered it one of their 
highest functions to see that this right 
was not impaired. A juryman was a 
man sworn to do right in the matter on 
which he was called to give a verdict; 
and every person who was a party to an 
action had the right to be tried not 
only by a jury, but bya sworn jury. If 
a man thought he would be less fairly 
tried by a man who avowed that he had 
no religious belief, he held that he had 
a right to object to such person as juror. 
He bad embodied that principle in the 
clause standing in his name. 


New Clause— 


(Peremptory right of challenge in respect of 
juryman of no religious belief.) 





“Upon any trial by jury any party to the 


action in the case of a civil proceeding, or any 
accused person in the case of a criminal trial, 
shall have a peremptory right of challenge in 
the case of any juryman who objects to be 
sworn on the ground that he has no religious 
belief,” —(Mr. Tomlinson,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
said, he had a similar objection to that 
as he had expressed to the last new 
clause proposed. There was a time 
when Quakers were shut out of thejury- 
box; but the proposition of the hon. 
and learned Member was so monstrous 
that he should not waste the time of the 
Committee in arguing against it. 

Viscount CRAN BORNE (Lancashire, 
N.E., Darwen) said, the privilege of 
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trial by jury was not the privilege of the 
person sitting on the jury, but of the 
prisoner. The prisoner then had a 
right to object when he considered that 
there was no proper sanction to the 
proceedings of the jury, and if he was 
not sure that they would decide accord- 
ing to their consciences. There was no 
doubt that in the minds of an enormous 
number of people an oath added greatly 
to the security, and, after all, they were 
not so wise in the 19th century that 
they should set themselves against the 
opinion of mankind. The oath had 
been admitted in every age, by every 
race of men, of whatever religion, to be 
the highest sanction ; and he held that 
a person about to be tried fur his life 
had every right to insist that those 
who tried him should swear to do their 
duty in the sight of Almighty God. 
And, although he could not believe that 
aman would be so abandoned, even if 
he did not take the oath, to condemn 
another unrighteously, he adhered to 
the principle set forth in the clause of 
his hon. and learned Friend that the ac- 
cused person should have the right of 
challenge in the case of any juryman 
who objected to be sworn on the ground 
that he had no religious belief. This 
right might be almost regarded as 
doubly necessary in a civil action, where 
it might be supposed by some that the 
matter was not of such importance, or 
that it would be less disgusting if 
they decided contrary to justice. His 
hon. and learned Friend had been met 
by a considerable amount of laughter 
when he said that everyone had the 
right to be tried by jury. But, whether 
a man was now condemned by a jury or 
by a magistrate, he was condemned 
under the sanction of the oath by which 
both were bound to do justice; and if 
this Bill were passed it would be only 
fair that a magistrate should not be 
compelled to take an oath that he would 
judge rightly aecording to law before he 
sat upon the Bench. But, apart from 
that, he earnestly hoped that hon. Mem- 
bers would look at this matter seriously. 
The particular matter in a trial was, of 
course, to have justice done, and it was 
more likely that this would be secured 
under the Amendment of his hon. and 
learned Friend than without it. The 
next important object was to secure that 
the public conscience should approve the 
verdict given. He said there was great 
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danger, considering the deep religious 
sentiment prevailing in the country, that 
certain verdicts might be called in ques- 
tion if they were not given under the 
sanction of the oath. He did not see 
what the hon. Member for Northampton 
would lose by accepting the Amend- 
ment, or why he should object to a 
prisoner, or a plaintiff or defendant, ob- 
jecting to be judged by a person who 
had no belief in a Supreme Being; and, 
therefore, he hoped the hon. Member 
would agree to the pro clause. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Epwarp Oxarke) (Plymouth) said, his 
noble Friend had, of course, the right to 
have the question discussed seriously. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, he should be 
very sorry to be supposed to introduce 
any Amendment that he did not intend 
to be discussed seriously. 

Srrk EDWARD CLARKE said, he 
apologized to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman for unintentionally omitting 
to draw a distinction. He was quite 
ready to admit the claim of the noble 
Viscount to have this question seriously 
discussed ; but he hoped his hon. and 
learned Friend would not press his 
Amendment, because it would be an 
outrageous thing to introduce into our 
law a provision which would declare 
that all those who had the honesty to 
call themselves Atheists should be 
marked as a class to be excluded from 
the jury-box. There was no ground for 
putting such a slur on the man who 
said—‘‘I am incapable of taking the 
oath.” The religious belief of a jury- 
man, except in cases involving religious 
questions, was a matter of no importance. 
In 99 cases out of 100, the fact of a man 
being a Roman Catholic, a Quaker, or 
an Infidel had no relation whatever to 
the subjects he had to decide upon. The 
Committee were asked to say that, al- 
though they allowed a man to go intc 
the witness-box who had no belief, and 
on whose evidence a life might be taken, 
they would exclude him from the jury- 
box, where the fact that he had no be. 
lief would not matter at all. He hoped 
his hon. and learned Friend would not 
insist on dividing the Committee on 
what was undoubtedly a retrograde pro- 

osal. 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, it might be 
a retrograde proposal, but it was one 
which he should press to a Division if 
only one man followed him into the 
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Lobby. There was a broad distinction 
between a witness and a juryman. He 
repeated that it was the privilege of the 
accused to have a sworn jury to try him, 
and he and his hon. Friends had a right 
to preserve to such persons all the sanc- 
tions which had come down to them— 
one of which was that the jury should 
decide on oath. There were many 
grounds on which a man had the right 
to challenge jurymen, and he (Mr. Tom- 
linson) insisted that a person accused 
ought to have the privilege of saying— 
*] will not be tried by a man who will 
not take the oath.” 

Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Stockport) 
said, this appeared to him to be a very 
important matter. The point had not 
yet been discussed, and surely, in 
making a change of this kind, the case 
of jurymen deserved a little considera- 
tion at the hands of the House of Com- 
mons even in 1888. He pointed out 
that whereas in the case of a witness 
there was the sanction of the legal 
penalty which applied to a man who 
gave false evidence, no such penalty 
attached to a man who gave a verdict 
contrary to his conscience—no such legal 
sanction could be brought te bear upon 
him, because it was impossible to prove 
that he had done so. There was the 
man’s general sense of right and wrong 
to trust to and the oath. The hon. and 
learned Solicitor General would say that 
because theycould not have a knowledge 
of what was passing in a man’s heart the 
best steps ought not to be taken to get 
from him a statement with regard to his 
belief. If the argument of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman was worth any- 
thing, it went against affirmation quite 
as much as against the oath. Why, on 
the hon. and learned Gentleman’s prin- 
ciple, should they require an affirmation 
from a man who weut into the witness- 
box on summons, and whose doing so 
might be taken as a sufficient guarantee 
that he would do his duty there? Know- 
ing, as they did, that people do consider 
themselves bound by an oath, he hoped 
the Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for Preston would be ac- 
cepted. 

Sirk ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.) said, this was not a case of 
creating a disability; the privilege la 
not with jurymen, but with the ace , 
He maintained that it would not be 
denied by any hon. Member that there 
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was a large number of people in this | (Statement of religious denomination not neces. 


country who would believe that they had 
not been fairly and rightly tried if they 
had been tried by persons who refused 
to take the oath; and on that ground 
it seemed to him essential that at that 
time there should be no proposal to 
diminish the securities of those who 
were accused of crime. Therefore, he 
hoped his hon. and learned Friend would 
press the Amendment before the Com- 
mittee to a Division, and that it would 
be agreed to. 

Mr. SWETENHAM (Carnarvon, &c.) 
said, he thought the hon. Member for 
Northampton was mistaken in the view 
which he took of the Amendment. The 
clause was divided into two parts, the 
first of which related to civil actions, and 
gave to the plaintiff or defendent the 
right to challenge jurymen upon the 
ground of having no religious belief. It 
did not say that a juryman should be 
unable to serve, and that was the point 
of difference—all it said was that either 
party to the action should have the 
right, if he chose, to challenge the jury. 
Now, as regarded criminals, their case 
was different. The Amendment did not 
give to the Crown the right of chal- 
lenging, but only to the party accused. 
If a person thought he ought to be tried 
by jurymen who were bound by a reli- 
gious belief, no harm was done to the 
jury by his challenging those who ob- 
jected to take the oath. But it was a 
great hardship on the criminal to say— 
‘No; you shall not have the oppor- 
tunity of challenging this man, although 
he professes that he will be guided by 
no religious belief.” The Amendment 
did not say that the juryman should not 
be at liberty to try the case, but that the 
accused person should have the right 
only to say—‘‘I object to this being 
done.” If that view were taken, he 
thought it entirely did away with the 
objections urged by the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General, and he ventured to 
hope that the hon. Member for North- 
ampton would see the force of what he 
had pointed out. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 97; 
Noes 191: Majority 94.—(l'iv. List, 
No. 193.) 


New Clause—Iu page 1, after Clause 
2, insert the following Clause :— 


Sir Roper Lethbridge 





sary in case of affirmation.) 

‘* After the passing of this Act it shall not be 
necessary for anyone claiming to affirm, on the 
ground of religious objection to an oath, to state 
that he does so as belonging to any particular 
religious denomination,’ —(Mr. Bradlaugh,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Olause be read a second 
time.” 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) said, 
he wished the hon. Member for North- 
ampton to consider what would be the 
effect of the clause. The clause provided 
that a person who said the taking of the 
oath was not consistent with his convic- 
tions should not be asked what denomi- 
nation he belonged to. Did not that 
suggest that he might be asked minute 
questions as to what his religious opi- 
nions really were? Ifa man could be 
asked to what religious denomination he 
belonged, then the clause was not neces- 
sary. If it was necessary, it could only 
be because, under the Bill, a person 
could be subjected by the Judge to an 
inquisitorial examination as to his reli- 
gious convictions. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: Yes; but under 
Statutes already in force. 

An hon. Memser said, as a member 
of the Society of Quakers, he wished to 
point out that they never objected to be 
described as belonging to that Body. 


Motion and Clause, by leave, with- 
drawn. 


New Clause— 

(Swearing with uplifted hand.) 

‘** Tf any person to whom an oath is adminis- 
tered desires to swear with uplifted hand, in the 
form and manner in which an oath is usually 
administered in Scotland, he shall be permitted 
so to do, and the oath shall be administered to 
him in such form and manner without further 
question,’’—( Mr, Solicitor General for Ireland,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘*That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 

Mr. W. P. SINCLAIR (Falkirk, &c.) 
said, he hoped the clause would be 
agreed to, because it removed a long- 
standing and serious grievance in the 
North of Ireland. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Clause added to the Bill. 

On the Motion of Mr. Tomutnson, 
Schedule (Acts repealed) agreed to. 
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Mr. KELLY (Camberwell, N.) said, 
he had a clause to move to the effect 
that where a person was excused from 
taking the oath under the Act, the fact 
should not be the subject of comment 
on the part of either the Court or of 
counsel. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
said, it would be better to bring this up 
upon Report. 


Bill reported; as amended, to be 
considered upon Wednesday next, and 
to be printed. [Bill 319.} 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


Seer 
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Third Reading—Local Government (Poor Law) 
(No. 7)* (164); Tramways (No. 2)* (166) ; 
Drain and Improvement of Lands (Ire- 
land) * (179), and passed. 

Royal Assemt—Local Government (Highways) 
[61 & 52 Viet. c. lxxii]; Local Government 
(Port) [51 & 52 Viet. c. lxxiii]; Local Go- 
vernment (Ireland) (Dublin Markets) [51 & 
52 Vict. c. lxxxviii]; Government 
(Ireland) (Coleraine, &c.) [51 & 52 Vici 
c. Ixxxix]. 


IRELAND — POLICY OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT—VOTE OF CONFIDENCE. 


NOTICE OF MOTION. 


Tue Duxe or ARGYLL: My Lords, 
a rumour has reached me, the authen- 
ticity of which I do not know, that we 
have recovered that freedom of debate 
on Irish questions which was so seriously 
questioned the other night by certain 
noble and learned Lords on account of 

ending legal proceedings. I do not 

ow whe 
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not; but in the meantime I wish to give 
Notice that on an early date, to be fixed 
later, I shall move the following Reso- 
lution :— 

‘That in the opinion of this House Her 
Majesty’s Government deserves the support of 
Parliament in securing to the subjects of the 
Queen in Ireland the full enjoyment of personal 
freedom in all their lawful transactions, and in 
protecting them from the coercion of unlawful 
combinations.” 


LIABILITY OF TRUSTEES BILL. 
(The Lord Herschelt.) 
(No. 111.) REPORT OF AMENDMENTS. 


Amendments reported (according to 
order). 


On the Motion of Lord Herscuett, 
Amendment made in the title after 
(“ duties’) by inserting (‘‘ powers ”’). 

Clause 1 (Short title and definition). 


On the Motion of Lord Hersonetz, 
Amendment made in page 1, line 6, by 
leaving out (‘‘ except clause 13 thereof”’); 
in line 11, at the end of subsection 3, by 
adding (‘‘ and also an official trustee of 
charitable funds’’). 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Receipt of money by soli- 
citor as agent). 


On the Motion of Lord Herscuett, 
Amendment made in page 1, line 22, by 
leaving out (‘‘ handing over”) and in- 
serting (‘‘ producing”’). 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 7 (Statute of Limitations may 
be pleaded by trustees). 


On the Motion of Lord Herscuett, 
Amendment made in page 3, by leaving 
out Clause 7, and inserting— 


7. (1.)}—** In any action or other proceeding 
against a trustee or any person claiming through 
him in which the claim is not founded upon any 
fraud or fraudulent breach of trust to which the 
trustee was party or privy, or is not to recover 
trust property, or the proceeds thereof, retained 
or received by the trustee and converted to his 
use, the following provisions shall apply :— 

(a.) All rights and privileges conferred by 
any statute of limitations shall be enjoyed in 
the like manner and to the like extent as they 
would have been enjoyed in such action or other 
proceeding if he had not been a trustee: 

(d.) If the action or other proceeding is 
brought to recover money or other property, 
and is one to which the preceding provision 
does not apply, he shall be entitled to the bene- 
fit of and be at liberty to plead the lapse of time 
as a bar to such action or other proceeding in 
the like manner and to the like extent as if the 
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claim had been against him in an action of debt 
for money had and received, but so nevertheless 
that the statute shall not be deemed to begin to 
run against a beneficiary unless and until his 
interest shall be an interest in possession : 

(2.) This section shall apply only to pro- 
ceedings commenced after the passing of this 
Act.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 9 (Powers of investment). 

Lorpv HERSCHELL said, that two 
different objections had been taken to 
this clause. On the one hand, it was said 
that it would entail an application to the 
Court in every case, and on the other, by 
those interested in Colonial Stocks, that 
those Stocks might beinjuriously affected 
by the decision of the Judge. There 
were some Colonial Stocks which were a 
good security, and others which could 
not be regarded assuch. The difficulty 
was to find the dividing line. He 
thought that might be done by providing 
that the Stock to be invested in should 
be Stock of the first class in which a 
trustee might properly invest. Such 
a provision would act beneficially by re- 
minding Colonial Governments that if 
their finances were not properly watched 
over their Stocks might cease to be of 
the first class. He thought it would be 
satisfactory to the Colonial Agents, and 
that the Oolonies would feel that it 
might be in their power by careful 
finance to make their Stocks of the first 
class. He begged, therefore, to move 
the Amendment which stood in his 
name. 


Amendment moved, 

In page 4, subsection 1, leave out from (‘‘ In”’ 
in line 39 to (“ 1875 ’’) in line 40 inclusive, an 
insert (“In nominal or inscribed stock issued 
by the corporation of any municipal borough, 
or by any county authority under any Act of 
Parliament or provisional order authorising the 
same.”)—( Zhe Lord Herschell.) 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES (Lord Kvwyvursrorp) 
said, that he had been in conversation 
more than once with the Agents General 
and other leading men of the Colonies 
who had taken a great interest in this 
subject. They all felt, whether their 
Stocks were likely to be invested in 
or not, considerable distrust in the pro- 
posal that a Court should be allowed to 
pick out certain Stocks for investment. 
After full deliberation, he entirely agreed 
with the noble and learned Lord that 
there ought to be an automatic arrange- 
ment by which no Colony should be 
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favoured, but the Stocks deserving of 
trust might be taken up by trustees ; 
and the arrangement proposed appeared 
to him to secure that the Stocks in which 
investments might be made would be 
first-class Stocks. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, he 
would have been glad if the clause had 
been left in its original form, as he 
thought the sanction of the Court would 
have bzen sufficient to meet almost 
every case that might arise. He wished 
to exnress his thanks to the noble and 
learned Lord, and the Members of the 
Commitiee who worked with him, for 
the introduction of the Bill. The Bill 
gave a large amount of relief to trustees, 
and the only criticism he could possibly 
pass upon it was that it did not go quite 
far enough. He was so far Radical in 
his opinions on this point that he would 
like to see the appointment of an Official 
Trustee. However, so far as the Bill 
went, he was thankful for it. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 11 (Amendment of National 
Debt (Conversion) Act, 1888). 


On the Motion of Lord Henrscuet1, 
Clause struck out. 


Clause 12 (Re-enactment of power 
contained in 23 & 24 Vict. c. 145), 


On the Motion of Lord Herscuett, 
Clause struck out, and the following 
Clause inserted :— 

(Trustees of renewable leaseholds may renew.) 

“Tt shall be lawful for any trustees of any 
leaseholds for lives or years which are renewable 
from time to time, either under any covenant 
or contract or by custom or usual practice, if 
they shall in their discretion think fit, and it 
shall be the duty of such trustees, if thereunto 
required by any person having any beneficial 
interest, present or future or contingent, in 
such leaseholds, to use their best endeavours to 
obtain from time to time a renewed lease of the 
same hereditaments on the accustomed and 
reasonable terms, and for that purpose it shall 
be lawful for any such trustees from time 
to time to make or concur in making such 
surrender of the lease for the time being 
subsisting, and to do all such other acts as shall 
be requisite in that behalf; but this section is 
not to apply to any case where by the terms of 
the settlement or will the person in possession 
for his life or other limited interest is entitled 
to enjoy the same without any obligation to 
renew the lease or to contribute to the expense 
of renewing the same.” 


Bill to be read 3* on Zwesday next; and 
to be printed as amended. (No. 201.) 
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VICTORIA UNIVERSITY BILL.—(No. 163.) 
(The Lord Herschell.) 


SECOND READING. 


_ Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, r 

Lorp HERSOHELL, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, 
explained that its object was to enable 
the University to hold lands in Mort- 
main, provided they disposed of them 
within a certain time. The 2nd sec- 
tion would place the Victoria University 
in the same position as the Universities 
of Cambridge and London with respect 
to examinations. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2". 
—(TZhe Lord Herschel.) 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* aecord- 
ingly. 
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House adjourned at Five o’clock, 
ill To-morrow, a quarter 
past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 5th July, 1888. 


MINUTES.]'— Serecr Commirrezr — Friendly 
Societies, appointed and nominated. 

Suppiy—considered in Committee—Civit SEr- 
vicz Estimates; Crass IJ.—Saarres AND 
Expenses or Crvit Derarrments, Votes 7, 
8, 10, 12, 13 

Puntic Britis — Ordered — First Reading — 
Recorders, Magistrates, and Clerks of the 
Peace* [320]; Weights and Measures * 
[821]; Sea Fisheries Regulation * (322). 

ProvisionaL Orper Bitis — Report — Local 
Government (No. 13) (Borough of Wolver- 
hampton Order) * [287]. 


QUESTIONS. 
—— 0 
IRISH LAND COMMISSION—JUDICIAL 
RENTS—RETURNS. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked Mr. Solicitor General for 
Ireland, How many cases of applications 
for judicial rents were undisposed of in 
the Land Courts in Ireland on July 1, 
1887, and July 1, 1888, respectively ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dnblin 
University): The Land Commissioners 
inform me that the number of applica- 
tions to fix judicial rents undisposed of 
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in the Land Commission Court on July 
1, 1887, was 11,739. The number on 
July 1, 1888, was 60,506. The number 
of similar cases undisposed of in the 
Civil Bill Courts on July 1, 1887 (as 
notified to the Land Comniission), was 
1673, and the number on July 1, 1888, 
was 3,570. 


PURCHASE OF LAND (IRELAND) ACT, 
1885—ARREARS OF INSTALMENTS. 


Mx. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, What amount of the £50,910 
of interest and instalments under ‘‘ The 
Purchase of Land (Ireland) Act, 1885,” 
which fell due up to November 1, 1887, 
remained unpaid on July 1, 1888; and 
what amount of the £39,720, which fell 
due on May 1, 1888, remained unpaid 
on July 1, 1888? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnzn) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): In reply to the hon. 
Member, I have to say that—(1) The 
sum of £921 remains unpaid out of the 
sum of £50,910 which accrued due in 
respect of interest and instalments under 
the Purchase of Land (Ireland) Act, 
1885, up to the Ist of November, 1887. 
(2) The sum of £6,836 remains unpaid 
out of the £39,720 which accrued due in 
respect of such interest and instalments 
on the Ist of May, 1888. The unpaid 
instalments are in progress of collection, 
and payments in discharge of them are 
being daily received by the Irish Land 
Commission. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT—AGRI.- 
CULTURAL AND DAIRY SCHOOLS. 


Mr. TAPLING (Leicestershire, Har- 
borough) asked the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Lewisham, Whether the Govern- 
ment intend to persevere in their scheme 
of dairy schools ; whether the attention 
of the Government has been drawn to 
the exceptional claims of the County of 
Leicester as a great grazing county in a 
very central position ; and, whether the 
Government will consent to the principal 
dairy school being established in the 
County of Leicester ? 

Viscount LEWISHAM (Lewisham) : 
The hon. Member probably refers to the 
recommendation of the Departmental 
Commission on Agricultural and Diary 
Schools, that a central school should be 
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established for Great Britain at the sole 
cost of the State. It has already been 
explained that the Government have not 
come to any decision on this point; but 
that they have decided to make a grant, 
during the present year, of £5,000 in aid 
of dairy or agricultural schools, or lec- 
tures established by local effort and 
found, on inspection, to be doing useful 
work. If any such school or system of 
lectures should be established in the 
County of Leicester during the current 
year an application for a portion of the 
grant in aid will be considered. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—PETTY 
SESSIONS COURT, BANTRY—CORNE- 
LIUS DUGGAN. 


Mr. GILHOOLY (Cork, W.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether, on the 16th 
instant, a man named Cornelius Duggan, 
aged 80 years, was arrested at 5 a.m. at 
Derripeholla near Bantry, County Cork, 
by a police sergeant named Sullivan, on 
a charge of rescuing his cattle from a 
Sheriff’s bailiff ; whether in view of the 
fact that Duggan had satisfied the 
bailiff’s claim previous to the seizure he 
was within his legal right; whether 
Duggan was taken to Aughaville Police 
Barracks, a distance of four miles, with- 
out boots or trousers, although he re- 
peatedly requested the sergeant to be 
allowed to clothe himself ; whether, after 
being supplied by a policeman with a 
pair of boots, he was conveyed from 
Aughaville to Bantry, a distance of six 
miles, without trousers, was there de- 
tained in the custody of the police for 
three hours, and was then required to 
give bail for his appearance at the next 
Petty Sessions Court; whether, when 
the charge was preferred against him at 
the Petty Sessions, one of the presiding 
Justices strongly condemned the treat- 
ment of Duggan; and, if the above 
statements are true, what steps the Go- 
vernment will take to prevent a recur- 
rence of such conduct on the part of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
District Inspector of Constabulary re- 
ports that the statements in the Ques- 
tion are, for the most part, incorrect and 
altogether misleading. Duggan is about 
68 years of age, and was arrested about 
7 a.m. on June 16. The sergeant cau- 
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tioned the man twice before he arrested 
him, and only arrested him because he 
positively refused to allow the bailiff to 
remove the cow which he had seized. 
The process appears to have been for 
ordinary debt; and it would seem that 
the man had paid some portion of it to 
the creditor, but not the full amount of 
the decree held by the bailiff. He was 
not within his legal right in obstructin 
the bailiff, his remedy being by civil 
action, if he considered the seizure ex- 
cessive. He had on when arrested a 
pair of thick flannel trousers, such as the 
— wear in summer for working ‘“. 

e was not wearing boots, which, how- 
ever, is not unusual in country parts. 
He did not ask for his best clothes until 
he found that he would have to go to 
Bantry when some way on the road to 
the barracks. On arrival at the bar- 
racks the sergeant sent a messenger for 
these clothes, and the messenger having 
forgotten the man’s boots a policeman 
very kindly supplied the deficiency. The 
man when brought before a magistrate 
at Bantry was in the usual way required 
to give bail for his appearance at Petty 
Sessions. When the case came on for 
hearing at Petty Sessions the presiding 
magistrate stated distinctly in Court that 
the police had acted rightly in the mat- 
ter. The case was dismissed without 
prejudice, as the bailiff did not appear. 

Tae LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) asked, whe- 
ther the flannel garment was not a pair 
of drawers; and whether it was neces- 
sary, for the preservation of law and 
order in Ireland, that an old man 68 
years of age should be arrested at 3 
o’clock in the morning and taken across 
the country without his trousers ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I cannot draw 
a distinction between drawers and 
trousers ; but I presume that if the gar- 
ment was fit to work in it was fit to 
travel in. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
ACTS—OUTBREAK OF ANTHRAX AT 
WISTOW, LEICESTER. 


Mr. TAPLING (Leicestershire, Har- 
borough) asked the noble Lord the 
Member for Lewisham, Whether his 
attention has been called to an outbreak 
of anthrax on the farm of Mr. J. Glover 
in the Parish of Wistow, Leicester; whe- 
ther Mr. Glover was compelled, under 














The Thames 


‘ the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, 
to slaughter a valuable bullock without 
any compensation whatever; and, whe- 
ther the Government can hold out any 
hopes of an extension of the Compensa- 
tion Clauses of the Pleuro-Pneumonia 
Act to cases of anthrax ? 

Viscount LEWISHAM (Lewisham): 
From the Report of the Inspector, it 
appears that a valuable bullock belong- 
ing to Mr. J. Glover was found dead at 
Wistow, and the carcase was buried at 
the expense of the Local Authority. 
None of the cattle have been slaughtered. 
Anthrax is quite distinct from pleuro- 

neumonia, and cannot be dealt with 
in the same manner. Compensation is 
only provided when compulsory slaughter 
is necessary to prevent the spreading of 
disease. But in anthrax animals die so 
soon after being attacked that slaughter 
could very rarely be enforced; and, 
further, it is very desirable to avoid 
effusion of blood, which is always highly 
infective to other animals. 
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AT HAMPTON—BOAT- 
PARISH 


THE THAMES 
HOUSE ON THE HAMPTON 
RECREATION GROUND. 
Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND (Middle- 

sex, Uxbridge) asked the Secretary to 

the Treasury, Whether the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests have 
given a Mr. Constable permission to 
build a permanent boat-house, composed 
of concrete, brick, timber, &c. on the 

Hampton Parish Recreation Ground, 

which will materially obstruct the view 

of one of the most beautiful reaches on 
the Thames, and prevent the construc- 
tion of the riverside terrace which the 

arish desire to construct; whether, it 
is a fact that the land (until the year 

1881) had been used by the parishioners, 

from time immemorial, for purposes of 

recreation, pasturing sheep, &c.; and 
thet, in 1881, the Local Government 

Board let such land at £1 per annum 

to the Rural Sanitary Authority, who 

enclosed it with am expensive iron 
fence at the cost of the parish, 
with a view to prevent further 
encroachments; whether the Crown 
claim it as ‘‘ waste of the manor,” or 
as “ Orown land;”’ and whether they 
simply claim the portion between the 
high road and the Thames Conservancy 
boundary posts and stones; or whether 
they claim all the ground between the 
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road and the water’s edge; on what 
we they claim the right to give Mr. 

nstable permission to build a per- 
manent boat-house, and thus monopolize 
the greater portion of the ‘‘ Deeps; ” 
what inquiries, if any, were made, be- 
fore permission was granted, as to the 
desirability of the site for the purpose, 
and as to the views of the ratepaying 
inhabitants on the subject; whether, if 
no such inquiries were made, he will 
now direct such inquiries on those points 
before any further progress is allowed 
with the building, which is being pushed 
on as fast as possible; and, on what 
terms and tenure does Mr. Constable 
hold his two large floating boat-houses, 
and his grant for the erection of the 
permanent annexe ? 

Tne SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): I am informed that the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
have given Mr. Constable permission to 
build a boat-house of timber on land 
belonging to the Crown at Hampton; 
but that it will not materially obstruct 
the view or prevent the construction of 
the riverside terrace. The answer tothe 
second paragraph of the Question is in 
the affirmative. The Crown claims as 
‘waste of the manor ” all the ground 
between the road and the water’s edge. 
The boat-house is believed to meet a 
public want; and, therefore, no special 
inquiries were made before permission 
was granted, and it is now too late to 
make such inquiries. Mr. Constable 
holds his two existing boat-houses under 
a lease of 1880 upon a yearly tenancy, 
determinable at one month’s notice, at 
a rent of £2 per annum, Mr. Constable 
to remove the floating-house on deter- 
mination of the tenancy. In respect of 
the new addition, he is to pay an ad- 
ditional rent of £3 per annum. The 
buildings are to be approved by the 
Commissioner of Woods, and are not to 
rise above the existing buildings; and 
he is to remove the new building and 
level the land on one month’s notice 
from the Commissioner of Woods. 

Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND asked, 
whether the hon. Gentleman was aware 
that Mr. Constable was erecting a brick 
building which took up the whole of the 
river-path, so that no walk could be 
made ? 

Mr. JACKSON said, he was not aware 
of it; but he would make inquiries. 
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LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART— 
COLLECTION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
ANTIQUARIES IN SCOTLAND. 


Mr. BUCHANAN (Edinburgh, W.) 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury, 
Whether by Minute of July 1, 1851, 
when the collection of antiquities be- 
longing to the Society of Antiquaries in 
Scotland was by that Body gratuitously 
handed over to the nation, the Treasury 
undertook to provide funds for the re- 
ception, accommodation, preservation, 
and maintenance of the Museum as a 
Public Building; whether it is a fact 
that the Board of Manufactures has re- 
cently called upon the Treasury, through 
the Secretary for Scotland, to provide 
funds for the painting, lighting, fitting 
up, &c., of the new building in Edin- 
burgh to be occupied by the Museum; 
whether the Treasury has declined to do 
so; and, if so, on what grounds; and, 
whether considerable additional expense 
has been entailed by the suspension of 
the contracts for the completion of the 
work ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 


(Leeds, N.): The arrangement of 1851 | P° 


contemplated only one building for the 
collection of the Society of Antiquaries 
and other public collections in Edin- 
burgh. This has been modified by the 
conditions on which the Treasury agreed, 
in 1884, to contribute towards the sepa- 
rate building which has been provided 
by private munificence, of which we have 
recently had so many and striking in- 
stances in Scotland, for the Antiquaries’ 
Collection and the Portrait Gallery. One 
of these conditions was that the Trea- 
sury should pay for fitting up the 
Museum part of the building; and the 
Treasury has accordingly sanctioned 
an expenditure of £3,200 for this pur- 
pose, of which £1,500 is provided in this 
year’s Estimates; but we have not con- 
sidered that the cost of painting, of 
heating, lighting, and fire appliances, 
&c., came within the undertaking of the 
Treasury. The Society of Antiquaries 
allege that extra expense has been en- 
tailed by the suspension of the works ; 
for such suspension, however, the Go- 
vernment is not responsible, as the Trea- 
sury decision was communicated to the 
pameeny for Scotland in February 
ast. 
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Mr. BUCHANAN asked, if the hon. 
Gentleman would have any objection to 
lay on the Table the Correspondence on 
the subject which had passed between 
the Secretary for Scotland and the Board 
of Manufactures ? 

Mr. JACKSON replied that, as had 
been said by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer the other day, he thought there 
was great objection to laying on the 
Table of this House Departmental Cor- 
respondence ; because it would lead in 
future to letters being written rather 
with that view than for the promotion 
of the business in hand. 


IMPERIAL DEFENCE—POSSIBILITY OF 
INVASION —TRANSPORT FOR 100,000 
MEN. 


Mr. ERNEST BECKETT (York, 
N.R., Whitby) asked the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Whether his attention 
has been given to the following state- 
ment by Lord Wolseley :— 


“T wish to repeat that an Army of 100,000 
men, intended for the invasion of this country 
and the capture of London, could be trans- 
ported across the Channel with the greatest 
ssible ease in a fleet the size of which was 
160,000 or 170,000 gross tonnage ;”” 


whether, in view of this positive state- 
ment, he still adheres to his previous 
declaration, that a Navy of 480,000 tons 
gross burden would be required to 
transport an Army of 100,000 men 
across the Channel; and, whether he 
will disclose the names of the authori- 
ties he consulted before making that 
declaration, so that the public may be 
in a position to know exactly how much 
weight is to be attached to it ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Lord Georcs 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): I have 
nothing to add to my answer to a Ques- 
tion addressed to me on the 13th of 
June last, made in this House, as to the 
tonnage necessary to carry an Army of 
100,000 men so equipped and horsed as 
to be able to disembark and move with 
the rapidity necessary to seize London 
bya surprise. This was the proposition 
I was considering. Before making that 
statement I consulted the Transport De- 
partment of the Admiralty, which for 
many years past has had the sole 
superintendence and arrangement of all 
marine transport both for the Navy aad 
the Army. 
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Royal Irish 


METROPOLITAN POLICE, 
MADDEN 


DUBLIN 
KINGSTOWN—“SMYTH ». 
AND CONSTABLE CURRY.” 


Sir THOMAS ESMONDE (Dublin 
Co., 8.) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Will he 
give a copy, or state the substance of the 
Report made by Superintendent Smith, 
of the F Division, Dublin Metropolitan 
Police, Kingstown, to the Commissioner 
of Police, in the action of ‘‘ Smyth v. 
Madden and Oonstable Curry” for 
slander and false arrest, heard before 
the Hon. Recorder of Dublin, at the 
Quarter Sessions, Kingstown, on April 
April 15, 1887 ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): It has 
been the practice to regard Departmental 
Reports throughout the Public Service 
as confidential documents. I cannot, 
therefore, undertake to adopt the course 
suggested. 


POOR LAW—MILE END BOARD OF 
GUARDIANS—DR. LOANE, VACCINA- 
TION OFFICER. 

Mr. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, Crewe) 
asked the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, Whether his attention 
has been called to the Resolution of the 
Mile End Board of Guardians, charging 
Mr. Loane, their vaccination officer, 
with being drunk while performing his 
duties, so that the lives and health of 
several children were risked, and asking 
the Local Government Board to institute 
an inquiry into his conduct; whether 
one child’s arm was cut in 10 places by 
him, and other children were so badly 
cut that the register was smeared with 
their blood; whether this is the same 
Mr. Loane who, two years ego, was 
charged with drunkenness and neglect 
while medical officer for Mile End 80 
that he caused the death of a child 
named Piper, and whether he was then 
dismissed from that office ; and, whether 
he will institute an inquiry into all the 
circumstances of the case? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircure) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The 
attention of the Local Government 
Board has been called to the charges 
against Mr. Loane, as public vaccinator 
in the hamlet of Mile End, and to the 
Resolution which has been passed by 
the Guardians on the subject. The 
Guardians, as soon as they were made 
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aware of the charges in question 
suspended Mr. Loane from the perform- 
ance of his duties, and Mr. Loane has 
since relinquished his office of public 
vaceinator. It has not been alleged, in 
the communications which the Board 
have received, that the arm of a child 
was cut in 10 places; but the Board 
have been informed that the register 
was smeared with blood. It is the case 
that Mr. Loane, about two years ago, 
was charged with drunkenness and 
neglect of his duty as a Poor Law 
medica! officer, and an inquiry was in- 
stituted into those charges. As the re- 
sult of the inquiry, the charge of in- 
toxication was not established. It ap- 
peared, however, that there had been 
neglect as regards the attendance on a 

articular child; and, in consequence, 

r. Loane was required to resign his 
office of medical officer. It is not the 
practice of the Board to institute an 
inquiry into charges against a person 
who has ceased to be under their juris- 
diction ; but in deference to the wishes 
which the Guardians have expressed, 
and in consideration of the gravity of 
the charges alleged, I have determined 
to institute an inquiry into the case. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—RE- 
MOVAL OF A PLACARD AT MITCHELS- 
TOWN. 

Mr. ROWNTREE (Scarborough) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, If it is the fact 
that a | pape containing only an exact 
copy of a passage from a leading article 
of The Daily News, on the imprisonment, 
under the Criminal Law and Procedure 
(Ireland) Act, of the hon. Member for East 
Tipperary (Mr. Condon), and posted at 
Mitchelstown, has been defaced and torn 
down by the Constabulary, under the 
command of District Inspector Seymour ; 
if so, why it has been torn down, and 
by virtue of what authority; and, if the 
placard has been defaced and torn down 
on any supposition of illegality, whe- 
ther it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment to test the question of its legality 
by any proceedings against the proprie- 
tors and publishers of Zhe Daily News ? 

Tue CHIEF SEORETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
District Inspector of Constabulary re- 
ports that great efforts have been made 
in the district of Mitchelstown to pre- 
vent the payment of the county cess, 
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which includes compensation awarded 
to Constable Leahy, and which the 
people, as a body, are willing enough 
to pay, if not interfered with by the 
agitators. Copies of a placard headed 
The Leahy Blood Taz, were posted 
through the town, and were so posted, 
in the opinion of the District Inspector, 
with a view to incite the people not to 
pay the county cess, and were calculated 
todo so. He accordingly ordered their 
removal. I have no doubt that the 
officer acted legally and rightly in the 
matter. If anyone who thinks himself 
aggrieved takes a different view, he can 
institute legal proceedings. 


INDIA (BOMBAY)— THE CONTAGIOUS 
DISEASES ACT. 


Mr. M‘LAREN (Cheshire, Crewe) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Whether he is aware that not- 
withstanding the statement of the Indian 
Government that the operation of the 
Contagious Diseases Act was suspended 
in Bombay, Madras, and Bassein, it is 
still in force in Bombay; whether it is 
a fact that on June 5 the examination 
of women in the usual way by the as- 
sistant doctor was being conducted in 
the usual examination room in Oursedji 
Suklaji Street, and the women were re- 
ceiving their licences as before; whe- 
ther he is aware that the room is next 
door but one to the Mission School under 
the American Mission of the Rev. A. 
Hume; and, whether he will telegraph 
to India and inquire why the Act is still 
in force, and will represent to the Go- 
vernment of Bombay the necessity of 
stopping the whole system ? 

HE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham), 
in reply, said, a statement had been 
made to the Secretary of State by the 
hon. Member himself that the operation 
of the Contagious Diseases Act in Bom- 
bay had not yet been suspended. The 
Secretary of State had telegraphed to the 
Government of India on the subject ; 
but an answer had not yet been re- 
ceived. 


TRELAND — QUEEN’S COLLEGE, BEL- 
FAST—CLOSING OF THE GROUNDS. 


Taz LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether, although 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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the grounds of Queen’s College, Belfast, 
were open for many years to visitors, of 
late barricades have been placed across 
the paths, gates closed, and sometimes 
locked in the day-time, and other im- 
pediments put in the way of any enjoy- 
ment of the grounds by residents of the 
neighbourhood; and, whether, as the 
College is sustained by the public funds, 
and as there is great want of open 
spaces in Belfast, steps will be taken to 
revert to the former practice ? 

Tur CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) Manchester, E.): The Pre- 
sident of the Queen’s College, Belfast, 
reports that the grounds of the College 
are open at present as freely as they 
have ever been. The gates are always 
open during the day, and the front gate 
at night. There are no barricades on 
any of the walks, nor are any restrictions 
placed on the public. They are simply 
requested not to make paths across the 


grass. 


PRISONS (ENGLAND AND WALES)— 
CONTRACTS FOR PRISON LABOUR 
IN MAT MAKING. 


Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether he will 
lay upon the Table of the House a Re- 
turn of the prices paid by contractors 
for prison labour for mat making? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): I am 
afraid I must decline to comply with 
this request. The Prison Authorities 
entertain strong objection to publishing 
such details. Moreover, the figures, if 
published, would be useless for purposes 
of comparison, as the payments are 
made on a different footing to those in 
the open market, special arrangements 
being made with respect to the cost of 
carriage, the labour being of an inferior 
kind, and the cost of wasted material 
having to be taken into account. 


+LAW AND JUSTICE—THE DIRECTOR 
OF PUBLIC PROSECUTIONS—“ WOOD 
v. COX.” 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether his at- 
tention has been called to the fact that 
the Director of Public Prosecutions 
granted his fiat for a criminal prosecu- 
tion in respect of the same libel for 
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which a civil action (‘‘ Wood v. Cox’’) 
was eventually brought when the jury 
awarded the plaintiff one farthing 
damages; whether his attention has 
also been called to the censure passed 
by the Lord Chief Justice on the Di- 
rector of Public Prosecutions for his 
action in granting his fiat in that case; 
and, whether it is the practice of that 
official to grant his fiat for a criminal 
prosecution whenever a primd facie case 
of libel in the legal sense is established, 
or only when the libel—- 
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“ Affects the public, and can be construed 
as calculated to distur’ the peace of the com- 
munity ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): Yes, 
Sir; my attention has been called to the 
observations made by the Lord Chief 
Justice on the action of the Director of 
Public Prosecutions in granting his fiat 
in this case. The Director imforms me 
that it is his practice, in the exercise of 
his discretion, to grant his fiat for a 
criminal prosecution when he considers 
that the libel affects the public, and can 
be construed as calculated to disturb the 
peace of the community; and that in 
the case of ‘‘ Wood »v. Cox ” those con- 
ditions were satisfied in his judgment, 
and he granted his fiat accordingly. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL asked, whether 
an account, which professed to be given 
by Mr. George Lewis, of what took place 
was accurate ? 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) de- 
sired to know who was the Director of 
Public Prosecutions ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: Sir Augustus 
Stephenson. In regard to the other 
Question put to me, I really have no 
information. 


ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC—SEIZURE 
OF THE LEEWARD ISLANDS BY 
THE FRENCH. 


Mr. W. A. M‘ARTHUR (Cornwall, 
Mid, St. Austell) asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he has received accounts of 
the forcible seizure, by an armed French 
foree on March 15, of the Leeward Is- 
lands; whether the Convention of 1847 
between England and France included 
an agreement to recognize the indepen- 
dence of these Islands, and an under- 
taking that neither Power should en- 
deavour to obtain possession of them in 
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any way whatever; whether the Native 
Chiefs entered a solemn protest against 
the French action, and declared that, 
until they received news from England 
that the Convention of 1847 was abro- 
gated, they should still consider it bind- 
ing upon all parties; whether the Rev. 
Mr. Richards wrote to the English Con- 
sul, imploring him to use his influence 
to prevent collisions between the French 
and the Natives, and asking for infor- 
mation as to the abrogation of the Con- 
vention of 1847; whether the reply of 
the English Consul was to the effect 
that he had received no information 
from the Foreign Office as to whether 
the Convention was abrogated or not; 
whether the Convention is still in force ; 
if not, when was it agreed to termi- 
nate it; and, when was notice of such 
termination sent to the British Con- 
sul? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fercusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): The French took formal 
possession of the Islands to the leeward 
of Tahiti on March 15. The Declara- 
tion of 1847 for mutual abstention from 
the annexation of those Islands ceased to 
have effect on March 15, according to the 
retrospective Declaration signed on May 
30, 1888, which has been laid before Par- 
liament. The Native Chiefs were averse 
to the French annexation. The Rev. 
Mr. Richards appealed to the British 
Consul to obviate a collision ; whereupon 
the British Consul informed the Chiefs 
that the Declaration of 1847 was ‘to 
all intents and purposes abrogated,” 
and advised them against resistance. 
The Consul was informed on November 
26, 1887, of the conclusion of the Con- 
vention of November 16; but on March 
26 he had not, of course, become aware 
of the signature of the Declaration 
which actually put an end to the former 
arrangement. 


PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRELAND)— 
BALIL.YCOTTON PIER. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
the contractor for Ballycotton (County 
Cork) Pier has been paid in full; and, 
if so, what amount; whether he has 
completed the removal of rubble, &c.; 
whether it is a fact that four feet of the 
old pier which jut into the harbour still 
remain ; whether, instead of taking up 
the pavement, which has now sunk four 
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or five inches, five channels have been 
cut disfiguring the work; whether the 
County Cork Grand Jury, acting on the 
advice of the County Surveyor, Mr. 
Kirkby, refused to take over thu work 
from the contractor; whether their re- 
fusal was because the work was not 
properly finished ; and, whether a com- 
petent and independent engineer will be 
sent to inspect the harbour, for the pur- 
pose of wentag upon it and affording 
an opportunity of remedying the alleged 
serious defects in the construction of the 
ier ? 

. Tae SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): Yes; the contractor has 
been paid in full of all demands, £19,271, 
of which £598 is for extra work not 
included in the original sanctioned de- 
sign. The removal of rubble affect- 
ing the berths and bed of the old 
harbour has been carried out. The old 
pier has been removed, as provided in 
the original scheme; and, according to 
my information, it is not a fact that four 
feet of this remains above the bed of the 
harbour adjacent to it. Small partial 
depressions exist in the pavement, and 
five small grooves have been made to 
drain off the surface water; but the de- 
pressions are quite unimportant. On 
the harbour being transferred to the 
Grand Jury by Warrant dated January 
31, 1888, the latter requested that some 
extra works should be carried out, which, 
on the approval of the Treasury, have 
been executed. There seems to be no 
ground for taking the course suggested 
in the last paragraph, the harbour being 
extremely good in both design and 
execution. 


CIVIL SERVICE—EXAMINATION FOR 
CLERKSHIPS IN THE LOWER DIVI- 
SION. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury, 
When the next examination for men 
clerkships in the Lower Division of the 
Civil Service will take place; whether 
it is the case that no such examination 
has been held since August, 1887, not- 
withstanding the statement in the Com- 
missioners’ Prospectus that these exami- 
nations are held about three times 
a-year; what the cause of the delay in 
holding the examination is; and, whe- 
ther itis intended to make any extension 
of the limits of age for candidates in 
view of the delay ? 


Dr. Tanner 
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Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): No examination has been 
held since August, 1887, for men clerk- 
ships of the Lower Division. I cannot 
say when an examination will be held. 
The Government is anxious not to call 
additional men into the Civil Service, 
so long as the work can be performed 
by those already in the Service; and I 
hope the House will support the Goverr- 
ment in this decision. 
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ADMIRALTY—H.M.S. ‘* MONARCH.” 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Whether complaints have 
reached him that on Wednesday, June 
27, the Commander of H.M.S. Monarch 
kept some six men at drill aloft on the 
royal yard for more than one hour in a 
heavy downpour of rain; whether the 
ship was at the time lying alongside the 
Dockyard ; and, whether there was any 
special reason or necessity for the men 
being so used ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Grorcz 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): The 
Commander-in-Chief at Portsmouth in- 
forms me that the circumstance alluded 
to in the Question is greatly ex- 
aggerated, and that there is nothing in 
the matter calling for his interference. 


PARLIAMENTARY VOTERS — REGIS- 
TRATION — MR. SAMUEL M'‘DER- 
MOTT. 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY (London- 
derry City) asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been directed 
to any report of a discussion at the meet- 
ing of the Derry Board of Guardians 
last Saturday relating to the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Samuel M‘Dermott to assist 
the Clerk of the Union in the prepara- 
tion of the voters’ list for the registra- 
tion ; and, whether this Samuel M‘Der- 
mott is the Samuel M‘Dermott who was 
employed as agent by the Conservative 
candidate at the last Derry election, and 
whom, on the trial of the Petition which 
followed, the Judges declared to have 
been guilty of illegal practices; and, if 
so, whether he will take any steps to 
prevent the employment of Mr. M‘Der- 
mott in the work of registration ? 

Tuz CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): My at- 
tention has been directed to the subject 
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only through this Question, and I am 
at present unable to say whether the 
alleged discussion took place. I am, 
however, making inquiry in the matter. 

Tae LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) asked whe- 
ther the Chief Secretary would, in any 
event, allow of the employment of a per- 
son who was by an Election Petition 
Court found guilty of illegal practices ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he could 
not undertake to answer abstract Ques- 
tions like that. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS — 
CONVERSION OF LEASEHOLDS. 


Mr. VU. V. MORGAN (Battersea) 
asked the right hon. Member for Ox- 
ford University, Whether the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners will give further 
facilities to their long leasehold tenants 
to acquire the fee-simple of the same, 
or will change the term of lease to 999 
years on their estates in and near 
London, as is done by them in the North 
of England and elsewhere ? 

Sm JOHN R. MOWBRAY (Oxford 
University): The question of the enfran- 
chisement of leaseholds has received the 
attention of the Estates Committee, and 
will, doubtless, receive further considera- 
tion when the Select Committee of this 
House on Town Holdings shall have 
made their Report. 


THE CROWN ESTATES—CONVERSION 
OF LEASEHOLDS. 


Mr. O. V. MORGAN (Battersea) 
asked the First Commissioner of Works, 
Whether he will, in future, give to 
tenants of Crown Estates further facili- 
ties for acquiring the freeholds of their 
leasehold interests, or extend the term 
of leases to 999 years, as is common in 
the North of England ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
Prunxet) (Dublin University): The only 
lands under the control of the Office of 
Works to which the Question applies 
are those at Battersea. In 1883 the 
First Commissioner of Works was ad- 
vised by Sir Henry Hunt, who was then 
our consulting surveyor, that it was not 
desirable, in the interests of the Crown 
property at Battersea, that the ground 
rents or reversions should be sold, and 
that advice has hitherto been followed. 
I am not aware that any proposal has 
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been made by any of our tenants to 
extend _~ terms of their — to 999 
years. course, any such proposals, 
if made, would be considered on their 
merits. 


TRADE AND MANUFACTURES—OVER- 
SIZING IN THE COTTON TRADE 
(LANCASHIRE). 


Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.) asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the injury to the 
health of factory operatives in Lanca- 
shire, caused by the practice of over- 
sizing in the cotton trade; whether his 
attention has also been called to the 
Report on the Efects of Heavy Sizing in 
Cotton Weaving Upon the Health of the 
Operatives employed made by Dr. Bridges 
and Mr. Edward Haydan Osborne in 
1883, and to the remarks made in the 
last Annual Report of the Medical Officer 
of Health for the Borough of 3lackburn 
on the same subject; and, what steps 
he proposes to take to remedy the evils 
complained of ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
answer to the first two paragraphs is in 
the affirmative. In consequence of the 
Report of the Medical Officer of Health 
for Blackburn, the Inspector of the dis- 
trict was instructed to place himself in 
communication with that officer, with 
the view of ascertaining any particular 
instance of excessive steaming. The 
Corporation of Blackburn have now 
taken the question up, and are making 
inquiries, in which the Inspector will 
give every assistance in his power. In 
consequence of the Report of 1883, a 
Circular was issued in that year to all 
the cotton-weaving sheds in which the 
practice of steaming was adopted, 
urging the mitigation of the evils com- 
plained of by an improved system of 
ventilation. It must be borne in mind 
that the power of the Inspectors to 
enforce the adoption of ventilation is 
very limited. 


POST OFFICE—POSTAL COMMUNICA- 
TION IN THE NORTH OF SCOT. 
LAND. 

Mr. A. SUTHERLAND (Sutherland) 
asked the Postmaster General, Whether, 


seeing the recent arrangements between 
the Post Office and the Highland Rail- 
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way Company for the conveyance of 
Her Majesty’s mails have terminated on 
the Ist instant, he is now prepared to 
relax the restrictions hitherto placed 
upon postal communication in the North 
of Scotland by running a sorting van 
through to Wick, and vice versd, by all 
mail trains? 

Tae POSTMASTER GENERAL(Mr. 
Rarkes) (Cambridge University): I 
am not sure that I understand the hon. 
Member’s Question. No restrictions 
that I am aware of have been placed on 
postal communication ia the North of 
Scotland. I could not consent to run a 
sorting-van through to Wick by every 
mail train, the facilities hitherto afforded 
having provided very amply for the 
needs of the districts traversed by the 
Highland Railway. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): Has the 
right hon. Gentleman made a new con- 
tract with the Highland Railway Com- 
pany? 

Mr. RAIKES : The contract has just 
terminated, and is now under considera- 
tion. 


PAYMENTS AND ALLOWANCES OF 
H.R.H, THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 
Mr. SUMMERS ( Huddersfield) asked 

Mr.ChancelloroftheExchequer, Whether 

the Royal Grant of £12,000 per annum, 

the salary of £6,632 per annum as Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and the allowance of 
£109 per annum as Ranger of Richmond 

Park, comprise the whole of the pay- 

ments and allowances made to His 

re ge Highness the Dukeof Cambridge ; 
and, whether he can inform the House 
of the reason why, in the case of the 

resent holder, the salary of Commander- 
in-Chief is £6,632, instead of the sum 
of £4,500, which, according to a state- 
ment that appears in the Army Esti- 
mates, is the maximum salary of the 
office ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): So far as I am 
aware, the sums stated in the hon. 
Member’s Question are the whole of the 
peomonts and allowances made to His 

oyal Highness. The Preamble to the 

Royal Warrant fixing the salary of 

future Commanders-in-Chief at £4,500 

a-year preserved to present holders the 
emoluments they enjoyed under former 

Warrants. His Royal Highness, when 

that Warrant came into force, was in 


Mr, A. Sutherland 
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receipt of £6,632 a-year, made up as 
follows :—Pay and forage allowances as 
Commander-in-Chief, £4,432; pay as 
Colonel of the Grenadier Guards, £2,200 
—total, £6,632. So this is the amount 
which he continues to receive from Army 
Votes. 


PUBLIC MEETINGS—TRADE DISPUTES 
—POLICE REPORTERS. 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY (London- 
derry Oity) (for Mr. Parner) (Cork 
City) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether it is 
the practice to send a police reporter 
to meetings connected with purely trade 
disputes in England ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matrnews) (Birmingham, E): This 
is not the practice in the Metropolitan 
Police District; I am not aware whe- 
ther the practice exists elsewhere. There 
would be no hesitation in sending a 
police reporter to any meeting where 
there was reason to anticipate a breach 
of the law. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman, whether it is a fact 
that the practice is creeping in of send- 
ing police reporters to meetings in the 
Metropolis ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I am not aware 
that the practice is creeping in, or that 
it exists. Police reporters were sent 
last autumn to certain meetings in 
order to get authentic reports of the pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
Has the practice been discontinued since 
then ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: The meetings 
have been discontinued ; and it has, con- 
sequently, not been found necessary to 
send reporters. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL—APPORTIONMENT OF 
THE PROBATE DUTY GRANT— 
WALES, 


Mr. D. A. THOMAS (Merthyr Tydvil) 
asked the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, Whether he is aware 
that, under the method proposed in the 
Local Government Bill of apportioning 
the Probate Duty grant, Wales, owing 
to the manner in which poor relief is 
there administered, will receive little 
more than half the grant to which ac- 
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cording to her population she is entitled ; 

and, whether he will consider the equity 

of allocating to Wales an amount pro- 
rtionate to her population ? 

Tae PRESIDENT (Mr. Rircnte) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): It is 
the fact that the share of the Probate 
Duty grant which Wales will receive 
under the Local Government Bill will 
not be so large if the grant is divided 
according to the indoor pauperism, as it 
would be if the grant were divided ac- 
cording to the population. But I have 
already shown, in the discussions on the 
Bill, how unfairly the distribution of the 
grant according to population would 
work in certain cases, especially in the 
Metropolis, where the relief to the rate- 
payers (excluding the Horse and Wheel 
Tax) would be reduced to $d. in the £1 
if this modeof distribution were adopted; 
whereas the average relief to the whole 
of England and Wales is 34d. inthe £1. 
The Government have always main- 
tained that the financial proposals in the 
Bill must be regarded as a whole. Re- 
garded in this way, the relief to Wales 
(leaving out of account the Wheel and 
Horse Tax) will be upwards of £89,000. 
If Wales were to receive exactly the 
same proportion as England it would 
obtain £93,000, or about £4,000 more 
than it will receive under the Bill. But 
if the Probate Duty grant were divided 
according to the population, as sug- 
gested by the hon. Member, Wales 
would receive £43,000 more than it will 
under the Bill—that is, instead of getting 
£4,000 less than the average relief it 
would obtain £39,000 more. 
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IRISH PUBLIC WORKS COMMISSIONERS 
— RAILWAY BRIDGE AT WATER- 
FORD AND NEW ROSS. 

Mr. R. POWER (Waterford) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If his attention has 
been called to the Second Report by the 
Royal Commissioners on Irish Public 
Works, page 42, wherein they state that 
there is a case in which a loan may be 
properly made by the State on the lowest 
permissible terms — namely, in case 
No. 42— 

‘A bridge connecting the railway at Water- 
ford with a connecting line at New Ross, powers 
for both of which already exist, which proposal 
would connect Wexford and Rosslare with the 
whole of the South of Ireland ;” 


and, when such loan may be made, and 
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the recommendation of the Royal Com- 
mission carried out. 

Tae CHIEF SEORETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.), in reply, 
said, he was not aware of the conditions 
under which particular loans were made. 
He suggested that the hon. Member 
should put the Question to the Treasury, 
with whom rested all responsibility in 
the matter. 


Commission. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—FAIR RENT 
APPLICATIONS — INSPECTION OF 
HOLDINGS. 

Mr. CONWAY (Leitrim, N.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether it is the 
fact that the practice on fair rent appli- 
cations to the Land Commission, of 
having the holding inspected by the 
Sub-Commissioners prior to fixing the 
rent, is never departed from except for 
some valid reason arising out of the 
facts of the particular case; and, what 
reason existed for departing from this 
practice in the case of ‘‘ Sarah Maguire 
v. Owen Wynn,” recently heard by the 
Sub-Commissioners at Manorhamilton, 
County Leitrim, Mr. KE. O. M’ Devitt in 
the Chair? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrovr) (Manchester, E.): The 
Land Commissioners inform me that it 
is the fact that the usual practice is to 
inspect the holdings after the hearing in 
Court and before the rent is fixed. The 
20th Rule confers a discretion on the 
Assistant Commissioners as to whether 
they should inspect the holding or not ; 
but they ought, as a general rule, to 
inspect it unless they see sufficient reason 
to the contrary. The Assistant Com- 
missioners are the judges as to whether 
there are valid reasons or not. In the 
particular case of ‘‘Sarah Maguire »v. 
Wynne,” Mr. Rice, one of the lay As- 
sistant Commissioners, informs the Land 
Commissioners that the case was fully 
heard on both sides; that the landlord 
claimed to have the rent increased ; that 
the weight of evidence was against the 
tenant; that Griffith’s valuation was 33 
per cent above the rent; that one of 
the tenant’s sons admitted in evidence 
that three acres of the land produced 10 
tons of hay each year; and that they 
were satisfied as to the fair rent, and 
did not, in their discretion, deem it 
necessary to inspect the holding. The 
Land Commissioners have no reagon to 
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believe that the discretion was not pro- 
perly exercised in this particular case. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION — SUB-COM- 
MISSION — SITTING IN DUBLIN 
COUNTY. 


Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, When a Land Sub- 
Commission Court will sit again in the 
County of Dublin ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
Land Commissioners inform me that 
they cannot, under existing circum- 
stances, state with certainty when a 
Sub-Commission will sit for the hearing 
of cases in the County of Dublin. It is 
not improbable that a sitting may be 
fixed for the month of September, or 

art of the month. 

Mr. CLANCY: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that since these cases 
were listed the tenants have already 
paid one gale of the old rent and have 
been called upon to pay another gale; 
and the probability is that before the 
cases are heard they will be asked to 
pay a third? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If the old 
rent is in excess of the judicial rent, the 
landlord will have to refund the dif- 
ference. 

Mr. CLANOY: But by that time the 
tenants may be in the workhouse. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—DIS- 
MISSAL OF CONSTABLE GAHAN. 


Mr. GILL (Louth, 8.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If he will state the specific 
charge on which Constable Gahan, sta- 
tioned at Coockstown, County Tyrone, 
was dismissed from the Royal Irish 
Constabulary ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.), in reply, 
said, he must refer the hon. Member to 
his reply to a somewhat similar Question 
put by the hon. Member for East Tyrone 
(Mr. Reynolds) on Tuesday last, and to 
which he had nothing to add. 

Mr. GILL said, he wished to know 
what the specific charge against this 
constable was ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he could 
give no further information on the 
subject. 


Ur, A. J. Balfour 
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Mr. GILL asked, was it not the fact 
that this constable had seven years’ ser- 
vice, and that there had never been a 
charge preferred against him? He (Mr. 
Gill) wish to know whether it was pos- 
sible for the Royal Irish Constabulary 
to dismiss a man of good character and 
unblemished record without making any 
specific charge against him ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, the hon. 
Member had laid down a general pro- 
position, whereas each case rested upon 
its merits. 
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THE CHANNEL TUNNEL—THE EX- 
PERIMENTAL TUNNEL. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (New- 
ington, W.) asked the President of the 
Board of Trade, Whether the experi- 
mental tunnel under the British Channel 
extends for a long distance beyond low 
water mark under that part of the bed 
of the sea which is claimed by the Go- 
vernment; whether this part of the 
tunnel was bored by the Submarine 
Company or the promoters of the enter- 
prize without the knowledge and in 
spite of the orders of the Board of 
Trade, and in defiance of an order made 
by Mr. Justice Kay in 1882; and, 
whether, having regard to the statement 
of the then President of the Board of 
Trade on March 30, 1882, and after the 
devisive vote of the House of Commons 
on the 27th ultimo on the Channel ‘lun- 
nel Bill, following upon similar votes in 
1885 and 1887, the Government will 
use the powers at their disposal to per- 
manently disable so much of the experi- 
mental tunnel as has been already made? 

Tne PRESIDENT (Sir Micwaet 
Hicxs-Bracu) (Bristol, W.): Six hun- 
dred yards of the experimental tunnel 
were bored, as it appears from a Parlia- 
mentary Paper presented in 1882, against 
the orders of the Board of Trade, and 
36 yards of that distance were bored in 
defiance of the order of Mr. Justice 
Kay. I do not see at present the neces- 
sity to take the course suggested by the 
hon. Member in the last paragraph of 
his Question ; but I have directed one 
of the Inspecting Officers of the Board 
of Trade to Report to me on the present 
condition of those works. 


Message to attend the Lords’ Com- 
missioners ;— 

The House went;—and being re- 
turned ;— 
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Me. SPEAKER reported the Royal | consultation with His Royal Highness 
Assent to several Bills. the Ranger, I have decided to lay before 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE (SCOTLAND) 
—SECONDARY EDUCATION —LEGIS- 
LATION. 


Mr. W. P. SINCLAIR (Falkirk, &c.) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether the 
Government have yet considered the 
recommendations of the Third Report of 
the Committee on Education in Scotland; 
and whether they will be able to pro- 
pose legislation dealing with secondary 
education in Scotland this Session ; and, 
should they find that the pressure of 
other Public Business is so great as to 
render it impossible to deal with the 
whole of this question, will they intro- 
duce a short measure carrying out the 
16th recommendation of the Report 
(which could be effected by a Bill of 
only one clause)—namely, 

“That the Education Department should 
have power (as it had under ‘ The Education 
Act, 1872’) to sanction fees above the average 
of 9d. an week, and ifit be held that the power 
was taken away by the Act of 1876, it should 
be restored by legislation, but shouid be used, 
as hitherto, with reserve?” 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): The Third Re- 
port of the Committee referred to is now 
under consideration, but the Govern- 
ment cannot undertake to propose legis- 
lation dealing with secondary education 
this Session ; nor, in the face of consi- 
derable difference of opinion, do they 
feel able to introduce a measure of the 
kind indicated in the last paragraph of 
the Question. 


THE PARKS (METROPOLIS)—BICYCLES 
AND TRICYCLES, 


Mr. W. A. MACDONALD (Queen’s 
Co., Ossory) asked the First Commis- 
sioner of Works, Whether it is a fact 
that the public are not allowed to ride 
bicycles or tricycles in the Royal Parks 
of the Metropolis, even on the roads 
where all other vehicles are permitted ; 
whether cycling is freely allowed in 
Battersea Park, where no inconvenience 
results from it; whether there is any 
reason for the restriction in the case of 
the Royal Parks; And, whether he will 
consider the advisability of removing 
the prohibition referred to ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
Piunxer) (Dublin University): After 





Parliament an alteration in the existing 
Rules, which will allow bicycles and 
tricycles on those roads in Hyde Park 
and St. James’s Park upon which public 
vehicles are admitted. They are now 
ailowed in Regent’s Park, Richmond 
Park, and Greenwich Park, as well as 
in Battersea Park. 


POST OFFICE (TELEGRAPH DEPART- 
MENT)—ABBREVIATED TITLES. 


Mr. W. A. MACDONALD (Queen’s 
Co., Ossory) asked the Postmaster Ge- 
neral, Whether titles, which it is often 
inconvenient to omit in telegraphing, 
consisting of two letters, such as P.P., 
0.C., M.D., M.P., &e., may not in future 
be counted as one word, in the same 
way as the letters indicating the Postal 
Districts of London are counted at pre- 
sent ? 

Taz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarkes) (Cambridge Univerity): I re- 
gret that I am not prepared to adopt 
the hon. Member’s suggestion. Tho 
effect would be to reduce the receipts 
from telegraph business ; and, as a loss 
is already incurred on that business, I 
do not consider that I should be justi- 
fied in taking any steps which would 
tend to increase the loss. 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION—RE- 
MOVAL TO RICHMOND PARK—MAP 
OF WIMBLEDON COMMON AND RICH. 
MOND PARK, 


Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) asked 
the First Commissioner of Works, Whe- 
ther he can state what the proposition 
of the National Rifle Association as re- 
gards Richmond Park definitely is, so 
as to enable the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood to judge how it will affect the 
Park and its surroundings, and to an- 
swer the proposition ? 

Mr. AINSLIE (Lancashire, N. Lons- 
dale) asked the First Commissioner of 
Works, Whether he will lay on the 
Table a copy of the 6th Ordnance Map 
of Wimbledon Common and Richmond 
Park, showing the position of the exist- 
ing rifle butts and ranges on the former, 
and the proposed position of butts and 
ranges on the latter, and showing in 
each case the extent of the danger zone 
before and behind the butts; and, in the 
case of Richmond Park, the position of 
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the trees proposed to be cut down, and 
of those liable to damage from the rifle 
shooting ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
Puiunxet) (Dublin University): The 
Council of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion have not yet formulated in detail 
their proposals as to Richmond Park; 
but they have undertaken to give me 
within a short time, together with other 
information, a plan showing on a sheet, 
of the Ordnance Survey Map, the posi- 
tion and alignment of the firing sta- 
tions, ranges, and butts, and the extent 
of the ground that would have to be 
enclosed. So soon as I receive that plan 
I shall consider whether it would be 
desirable to lay a copy of it on the 
Table. 

Mr. KIMBER inquired, how long 
after the plans had been laid on the 
Table and information received by the 
right hon. Gentleman he would give the 
parties interested a right to be heard ? 

Mr. PLUNKET said, he did not 
know to whom the hon. Gentleman re- 
ferred when he spoke of the parties 
interested ; but he (Mr. Plunket) would 
consider the proposals of the National 
Rifle Association, and he would then 
decide whether other parties need be 
heard or not. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
asked, whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man would undertake not to come to 
any definite decision; and, before any 
expenditure that was requested was put 
on the Estimates, would he give the 
House an opportunity of coming to a 
decision on the point ? 

Mr. PLUNKET said, he would take 
care that opportunity for the expression 
of public opinion would be given before 
any alterations were made in the Park. 





THE TRUCK ACT, 1887—DEDUCTIONS 
FROM WAGES AT BELFAST — COL- 
LECTION OF VOLUNTARY CONTRI- 
BUTIONS. 

Mr. DE COBAIN (Belfast, E.) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether the Inspector of 
Factories for the district of Belfast was 
warranted in advising the employers of 
labour in that town and neighbourhood 
that they would be infringing the pro- 
visions of ‘‘The Truck Act, 1887,” by 
deducting from the wages of those in 
their employment certain contributions 
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Act, 1887. 


voluntarily given towards the main- 
tenance of the Belfast Royal Hospital, 
amounting in the aggre ate to £1,700 
per annum, and which Institution was 
almost exclusively for the benefit of the 
working classes of that town and the 
surrounding district; if the written 
assent of each contributor in aid of such 
a Charitable Institution as this is essen- 
tial when the gift is voluntary, is sub- 
scribed in small sums, and the entire 
sum represents many thousand contri- 
butors; and, if such written assent is 
deemed necessary, would the giving of 
it on one occasivn be considered a suffi- 
cient recognition of the requirements of 
the said Act ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): This is 
a question as to the legal interpretation 
of the Truck Act, as to which I must 
decline to express an opinion. Ido not 
understand that the Inspector advised 
the employers that they would be in- 
fringing the Act. He merely referred 
them to the sections of the Act which 
deal with deductions. 

Tae LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexron) (Belfast, W.) asked Mr. 
Attorney General, Whether any provi- 
sion of the Truck Act renders it illegal 
for employers to collect the voluntary 
contributions of their employés in aid of 
a public hospital without the written 
consent of such employés ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight): 
In reply to the hon. Member, there is 
not, in my opinion, any provision of the 
Truck Act which renders it illegal for 
employers to collect the voluntary con- 
tributions of their employés in aid of a 
public hospital. Of course, I assume 
that such contribution is not made any 
part of the conditions of employment. 

Mr. SEXTON asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, in view 
of the answer just given by the Attorney 
General, if he would direct the Factory 
Inspector in Belfast to instruct the em- 
ployers that they might collect voluntary 
contributions in aid of the hospitals as 
heretofore ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, he would 
like to know more about the Question 
before he answered it. However, he 
would bear the matter in mind. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he would put a 
Question to the right hon. Gentleman 
on Monday next. 
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LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—THE 
MAGISTRACY — THEIR DUTY IN 
STATING CASES. 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne) asked the Chief Secretar 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the language reported to have been 
used by the Lord Chief Baron in the 
Dublin Exchequer Division on Monday 
last— 

** The magistrates were in the habit of en- 
tirely mistaking their duties in the matter of 
stating cases. They should state the grounds 
of their decision, and not apply their func- 
tions to any particular objection. The whole of 
the ee fe to come up for examina- 
tion. And, above all, they should prepare the 
case themselves quickly, and without commu- 
nication with any one,”’ 


And by Baron Dowse— 


‘* Unless the magistrates are made over again 
they will never do that, just because they could 
not doit. If you can get one of them that can 
do it himself he ought to be sent to the British 
Museum ;”’ 


whetherBaron Dowse further remarked— 


*‘ITcannot understand why it has been so 
often said that this Act created no new offence. 
Why, this is a new offence ;”’ 
and, whether, in view of these judicial 
utterances, he proposes to take steps 
for securing better means of testing the 
legality of sentences in the Courts of 
Summary Jurisdiction underthe Criminal 
Law and Procedure (Ireland) Act? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Manpey) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) (who replied) said: The obser- 
vations attributed to the learned Judges 
by the report in the case referred to 
were directed against a long-existing 
practice as to the mode of carrying out 
the preparation and settlement of cases 
stated for the Superior Court under the 
Act of Parliament. The Lord Chief 
Baron added— 

“‘T have said what T have said deliberately, 
in order that no observations of mine could be 
tortured into a reflection on the magistrates.” 


There is no reason to infer from any- 
thing that occurred in the case referred 
to that the existing means of testing the 
legality of sentences are in any degree 
inadequate. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne); May I ask the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, whether the answer which 
he has just given would apply equally 
to the remarks of Baron Dowse, where 
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he is reported to have said that as to 
asking one of the Justices through the 
country to state a case to one of the 
Superior Courts, you might as well ask 
him to write a Greek ode? 


[No reply. ] 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: The hon. 
and learned Gentleman has not answered 
the second part of my Question. 

Mr. MADDEN : [have no doubt that 
it is correctly reported. 

Mr, ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) : 
I wish to ask the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, does the Government agree 
with the observations of the learned 
Judge? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! It is 
an irregular Question, to ask the Govern- 
ment whether they agree with the 
observations of the learned Judge. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I wish to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
of the Treasury, whether, in view of the 
fact that the quotation is admitted to be 
a correct one, the Government still 
adhere to the opinion repeatedly ex- 
pressed by them that the Act does not 
constitute any new offence ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
—oa—g (Strand, Westminster): Yes, 

ir. 


PRISONS (IRELAND)—THE VISITING 
JUSTICES, LIMERICK PRISON. 


Mr. O’KEEFE (Limerick City) 
asked Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, 
Is it a fact that Alderman Riordan, the 
duly appointed locum tenens for the 
Mayor of Limerick, has been refused 
admission as a Visiting Justices to the 
Limerick Prison; and, whether, having 
regard to the provisions of 16 & 17 Vict., 
c. 194, s. 69, relating tothe locum tenens 
of the Mayors, he will permit the Mayor’s 
legally appointed deputy in future to 
visit the said gaol ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity) : I am informed by the Prisons 
Board that Alderman Riordan’s claim 
for admission as a Visiting Justice was 
not put forward on the ground suggested 
by the Question. I have called the 
attention of the Board to the section 
referred to by the hon. and learned 
Member, which, it is right to add, is a 
provision contained in a Local Act 
relating to Limerick alone. 








The Law Officers 


RIOTS AND DISTURBANCES (IRELAND) 
—MILITARY DISTURBANCES AT 
DOWNPATRICK. 


Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether his attention 
has been called to the organised attack 
made by 300 men of the 5th Battalion 
Royal South Down Rifles on a Catholic 
Juvenile Band, at Downpatrick, on its 
return from an excursion to Newcastle, 
on Friday evening last ; whether he is 
aware that the Constabulary did not 
appear until the Militia were actually 
driving the bandsmen back towards the 
Railway Station. How many of the 
Militiamen engaged in this attack were 
arrested by the police on this occasion ; 
whether any Report has been received 
from Colonel Waring, who is in charge 
of the regiment, as to the conduct of his 
men on the evening in question; and, 
whether he will cause an inquiry to be 
made into the origin of the attack, and 
into all the circumstances in connection 
with it ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrovr) (Manchester, E.): One 
hundred and fifty Militiamen, not 300, 
did attack a band at Downpatrick. The 
band does not appear to have been a 
juvenile one; but to have consisted of 
a very rowdy set of grown up persons. 
The police protected the bandsmen as 
well as they could; but were unable to 
identify any of the Militiamen, who 
were strangers to them. The attack 
did not last for more than a minute. 
None of the bandsmen were severely 
injured, and the newspaper accounts 
appear to have been greatly exagge- 
rated. Questions relating to the con- 
duct of the Militiamen should be ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of State for 
War. 

Tue LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) inquired, 
whether the police were ordered not to 
arrest the Militiamen in cases of the 
kind referred to; and whether it was 
not a fact that these attacks have not 
been of unusual occurrence ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that the 
police had not received orders of the 
nature suggested in the Question of the 
hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. SEXTON : Will the right hon. 
Gentleman take steps in future to pre- 
vent a repetition of these attacks? 
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of the Crown. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Of course, I 
am always anxious te prevent occur- 
rences of the kind referred to. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—THE MAG- 
HERAFELT TENANTS AT BELFAST. 


Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether, considering 
the hardship and expense involved in 
bringing the Magherafelt tenants to the 
sitting of the Land Cc imission at Bel- 
fast, and 216 tenants and their witnesses 
from Carrickmacross to Dundalk, he will 
advise the Land Commission in future 
to hold sittings, if required, at Quarter 
Sessions towns—such as Magherafelt 
and Carrickmacross—for hearing appeals 
from the adjoining districts, in order that 
tenants may be in a position to attend 
with a sufficient number of witnesses to 
give proper evidence on appeal ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.), in reply, 
said, he would be glad to bring this 
matter before the Land Commissioners 
on their return from the country, where 
they were hearing appeals. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN asked, was the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that of the Mag- 
herafelt tenants more than half had been 
obliged to withdraw their cases, and 
that they could not pay the further ex- 
pense necessary to continue their appli- 
cations ; and, whether such an arrange- 
ment would not leave the tenants utterly 
at the mercy of the landlords? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he had no 
information on the point; but he would 
remind the hon. Member that, though 
he had made suggestions to the Land 
Commissioners, he had no control over 
the Land Commission. 


THE LAW OFFICERS OF THE CROWN— 
SALARIES OF THE ATTORNEY AND 
SOLICITOR GENERALS. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar) asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, What was the average 
amount paid to the Attorney General 
and to the Solicitor General for conten- 
tious business over and above their offi- 
cial salaries in the years '886 and 1887 ; 
and, in how many inste ces during the 
year 1887 was the opinions of the Attor- 
ney or Solicitor General obtained in the 
case of non-contentious business ? 





























Church Collections 


Tut SECRETARY (Mr. Jacxsoy) ' 
(Leeds, N.): This Question only ap- 

ared on the Paper this morning; but 

can inform the tes. Member that the 
Appropriation Accounts show that the 
payments to the Attorney General, in 
addition to his salary, were in 1885-6, 
£3,227, and in 1886-7, £5,109; to the 
Solicitor General, £2,061 and £2,853. 
Time has not allowed me to obtain any 
information on the second part of the 
Question. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
ealdy, &c.): I wish to ask, whether the 
Attorney General for Ireland received 
last year from official sources upwards 
of £10,060, besides free private works, 
without sitting in this House; and, 
whether the Government will consider 
the propriety of taking any salary pro- 
posed for an Under Secretary out of the 
enormous and exorbitant salaries of the 
Irish Law Officers ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The kon. Gentle- 
man will see that a Question of such 
importance deserves to be put on the 
Paper. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: Can the 
hon. Gentleman give any estimate of the 
amount spent in 1887-8 on the Attorney 
General’s salary? 

Mr. JACKSON: No, Sir; I have 
said that the Question only appeared on 
the Paper this morning, and I have not 
had time to get the information except 
from the Public Accounts. If the hon. 
Member desires further information, he 
must put the Question down. 
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VACCINATION ACTS — PROSECUTIONS 
AGAINST MR. M. H. NEAB, KEN- 
FIELD, SUSSEX. 


Mr. PICTON (Leicester) asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether his attention has been 
called to the case of Mr. M. H. Neab, 
of High Street, Kenfield, Sussex, who 
has been 16 times summoned for refusal 
on conscientious grounds to have his 
children vaccinated ; whether the total 
fines inflicted, with costs, have amounted 
to £16 14s.; whether Mr. Neab has de- 
clared that no power on earth will ever 
force him to surrender what he feels to 
be the course of duty to his family ; 
and, whether the Local Government 
Board has any means of urging or en- 
forcing the advice given in the letter to 
the Evesham Guardians ? 
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Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrrceme} 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): My 
attention has been called to the case of 
Mr. Neab by a communication from him. 
It appears that in respect of his three 
children he has been summoned 16 
times, and fined eight times. The fines 
and costs have not amounted to £16 14s., 
but to £12 1s., the additional £4 13s. 
referred to in the question being the 
amount of the fines and costs which Mr. 
Neab estimates will be imposed upon 
him when he is again proceeded against 
in respect of his three children. It is 
the case that in his letter to the Board 
he stated, in effect, that his opinion on 
the question was conscientious, and that 
no power on earth would ever force him 
to surrender it. The Board have com- 
municated to the Guardians the letter, 
which was addressed to the Guardians 
of Evesham Union, stating generally the 
Board’s views as to the repeated prose- 
cutions. It rests with the Guardians, 
however, and not with the Board, to 
determine as to the course which the 
Guardians should adopt with respect to 
these repeated prosecutions; and the 
Board cannot interfere in the exercise 
by the Guardians of their powers in 
individual cases. 

Mr. PICTON asked, whether the 
right hon. Gentleman did not think it 
desirable to introduce some legislation 
to prevent prosecution degenerating into 
persecution ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: The Board have 
already expressed their view in the 
Evesham letter. The enforcement of the 
Act is committed to an elective tribunal, 
and they must use their discretion in the 
cases that come before them. 


CHURCH COLLECTIONS (SCOTLAND). 
Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked the 
Lord Advocate, Whether it is the case 
that by the Common Law in Scotland 
the collections made at the doors of 
parish churches are the property of the 
poor, and that collections cannot be 
made at the doors of parish churches 
for any other object than the support of 
the poor; whether, by the Poor Law 
Act of 1845, Kirk Sessions were bound 
to report annually to the Board of 
Supervision as to the application of the 
moneys arising from church collections ; 
whether the Reports of the Board of 
Supervision show that since the year 
1846 £964,925 has been collected by 
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Kirk Sessions, that only £378,440 has | sures being adopted to do away with 
been expended on relief of the poor,|the present overcharge at the Post 
£573,888 expended on other purposes, | Office ? 
and £12,597 left unaccounted for;| THePOSTMASTERGENERAL (Mr. 
whether the last Return shows that| Raikes) (Cambridge University): A 
during the year 1886-7 £38,746 was | somewhat similar Question was asked 
received by Kirk Sessions, and only | by the hon. Member for North Hereford- 
£8,484 expended on relief of the poor; | shire(Mr. Rankin) abouta year ago. I 
and, whether, if these sums have been | then explained that the cards referred to 
illegally misappropriated by Kirk Ses- | were not those issued by the Post Office ; 
sions for other purposes than the relief | but private postcards, stamped under 
of the poor, he will, as Public Prose- | certain conditions at Somerset House. 
cutor, take steps to see that the law is | Until the expiration of the present con- 
carried out ? tract the Post Office is not in a position 
Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. | to reduce the price of the official post- 
A. Macpvonatp) (Edinburgh and St. An-| cards. I have been for some time fully 
drew’s Universities) : In reply tothe first | sensi’le of the anomaly to which the 
Question, I have to say that it is not | hon. Member refers; and my best atten- 
the law that collections cannot be made | tion has been given to the subject, in 
at the doors of parish churches for any | view of seizing the earliest opportunity 
other object than the support of the | for terminating it. 
poor. I refer the hon. Member to Sec-| Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: Will 
tion 54 of the Act of 1845, and to page | the right hon. Gentleman state when 
42 of Mr. Guthzie Smith’s Digest of the | the contract will run out ? 
Law of Scotland, relating to the poor| Mr. RAIKES: In 1889. 
and public health, published in 1878. 
The Kirk Sessions are bound to report, SOUTH AFRICA—ZULULAND. 
and have regularly reported, to the 
Board of Supervision in terms of the| Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN (Denbigh- 
Act of 1845. The figures in the third | shire, E.) asked the Under Secretary of 
and fourth paragraphs of the Question | State for the Colonies, Whether he can 
are correctly stated. The Board of | give to the House any authentic and 
Supervision give every publicity to the | detailed information respecting the en- 
Annual Returns by publishing them in | counter alleged to have recently taken 
the Annual Report of the Board. If| place between the British troops and 
there is any misappropriation of the | Natives in Zululand; and, whether he 
funds of any parish, the heritors or any | can state the number and composition 
other person interested, and legally en- | of the British Forces at present serving 
titled to do so, can take such steps in | in Zululand, or under orders to proceed 
the Civil Courts as may be necessary to | to that country ? 
prevent such misappropriation. It is} THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
not a matter with which the Publie| STATE ror INDIA (Sir Joun Gorsr) 
Prosecutor can interfere, unless a case | (Chatham) (who replied) said: In reply 
of fraud or embezzlement is made out. | to the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s first Question I will read the 
POST OFFICE—CHARGES FOR POST-| telegram received on the 3rd instant 
CARDS. from the Governor of Natal— 


Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR (Done- ‘* Tshingana having collected insurgent bands 
gal, E.) asked the Postmaster General, at Hlopekulu, near White Umvalosi River, 
Whether he is aware that at an ordi- | has been raiding and plundering loyal natives. 
nary stationer’s shop a dozen stout post It became necessary to dislodge him before 


; advance to Ceza, 2nd July. Police with native 
cards can be purchased for 7¢., whilst, | and Basuto levies with support of troops ad- 


if obtained at a Post Office, the same vanced to Hlopekulu, found Usutus in strong 
articles cost as much as 8d. ; whether he | position, from which they at once opened fire. 
can explain this anomaly; and, whether, | Usutus dispersed with heavy loss after six 


in the view of the Post Office Authori- | hours’ fighting. About 1,000 cattle captured. 
Casualties on our side—killed, Lieutenant 


ties, it 1s necessary, and, if so, in what Briscoe, ist Battalion Royal Inniskilling 
interest, that such an anomaly Should | Fusiliers; ‘Trent, leader of native levy; and 
further be continued; and, if not, | three police and Basutos; wounded, eight 
whether he will insist upon early mea- | Basutos; losses among native levies not yet 
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ascertained, Tshingana supposed to have | tenant of Ireland, Whether it is the in- 
escaped.” tention of Her Majesty’s Government to 
As far as is at present known the num- | bring in a Bill, during the present Ses- 
ber and composition of the British | sion, to provide for the increase of the 
Forces now in Zululand are as follows: — | salaries of the Town Inspector and Dis- 
Regulars—300 Cavalry, 120 Mounted | trict Inspectors of Belfast; whether the 
Infantry, 440 Infantry, two light guns, | Government had made a pro 1 to the 
and two Gatling guns. Zulu Carbi-| Municipal Authorities of Belfast, as 
neers, 25 mounted and 135 foot. | stated at the meeting of the Corporation 
Basutos, mounted, 200 to 250. Native | on the 2nd instant, to bear half the cost 
levies, number not stated. The rein- | of such increases; and, as the feeling of 
forcements which have landed from the | almost the entire ratepaying class of 
Cape are 677 Royal Scots and 21 | that town is opposed to such increases, 
Artillerymen. would the Government undertake to 
Mr, OSBORNE MORGAN : In which | postpone any action in relation to the 
of the three Divisions into which Zulu- |} matter till a town meeting had been 
land was divided in 1877 have these | called in a suitable place to consider the 
encounters taken place ? question; and, would the Government 
Sir JOHN GORST: Well, I am not} afford facilities for the passing into law 
sure ; I believe itis in the North-East ;| of a measure to substitute for the pre- 
but if the right hon. and learned Mem-| sent most inefficient force one similar in 
ber will put it down on the Paper I will | its constitution and control to the Dub- 
inquire. lin Metropolitan Police Force, or the 
Dr. CLARK (Caithness) asked, whe-| police forces existing in other great 
ther the Tshingana mentioned was the English and Scotch towns, if not during 
brother of Cetewayo ? the present Session, at least as early as 
Sir JOHN GORST : Ishould not like | possible in the Session of next year ? 
to commit myself to statements about} Tar LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
Zulu genealogies without Notice. (Mr. Sexron) (Belfast, W.) asked the 
Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh,| Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
N.}: I should like to ask the First Lord | tenant of Ireland, Whether his attention 
of the Treasury, whether, in view of the | has been directed to a letter, of the 23rd 
serious hostilities which have broken | of May last, from the Inspector General 
out in Zululand and the great likelihood | of the Royal Irish Constabulary to the 
of British troops being engaged in a| Town Clerk of Belfast, indicating his 
very serious war, the Government will | intention to suggest that ‘ power should 
give a day in order that this matter may | be obtained from Parliament this Ses- 
be discussed ? sion, if possible,’”’ to make a charge upon 
Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H.' the municipal rates of Belfast in respect 
Sairn) (Strand, Westminster): I do not | of certain proposed increases of salary 
know whether I ought to answer this | to the Town Inspector and District In- 
Question without Notice; but I can say | spectors of Constabulary stationed there ; 
at once that it is quite impossible for | whether it is the intention of the Govern- 
the Government to give a day for the| ment to propse such legislation; and, 
consideration of this Question. An op-| whether the ratepayers of Belfast have 
portunity of discussing it will be af-| been afforded an opportunity of expres- 
forded in the course of the next 24/ sing opinion on the subjoct? 
hours on the Report of the Colonial} THe CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
Office Vote. But I ought to say that | J. Barvour) (Manchester, E.): It isthe 
the Government have no reason what- | case that the Inspector General of Con- 
ever to apprehend that there will be a/ stabulary has been in correspondence 
serious war, such as the hon. Member | with the Town Council of Belfast con- 
seems to suggest. On the contrary, the | cerning a proposed increase of the num- 
Government hope that this affair, which | bers of the Constabulary Force in the 
we deplore, will be settled very speedily town, and an increase of the pay of the 
indeed. Town Inspector and the District Inspec- 
| tors under him, and that the Inspector 
ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—BEL- | General proposed that a part of the 
FAST—SALARIES. extra charge should be defrayed out of 
Mr. DE COBAIN (Belfast, E.) asked local rates. The Town Council received 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- } the proposal favourably ; but as legisla- 
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tion would be necessary for carrying it 
into effect, I cannot, in the present state 
of Business in the House, see any pro- 
spect of the matter being proceeded with 
this Session. The ratepayers of Belfast 
are, no doubt, fully aware of the discus- 
sions in the Town Council, and will have 
ample opportunity to express their views. 





EDUCATION DEPARTMENT(SCOTLAND) 
—ATTENDANCE AT THE INSPECTOR’S 
EXAMINATION, 


Mr. HUGH ELLIOT (Ayrshire, N.) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether his 
attention has been drawn to the circum- 
stance that it is an occasional practice 
for parents who have children at public 
elementary schools in Scotland to forbid 
their attendance at school on the day 
of examinution by Her Majesty’s In- 
spector for the purpose of injuring the 
teacher by lowering the Government 
grant; and, whether such action on the 
part of the parents is legal ; and, if so, 
whether he can suggest any remedy for 
the abuse ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): Instances of 
the action to which the hon. Member 
refers have occasionally been reported 
to the Scotch Education Department; 
but as the Education Acts do not pre- 
scribe attendance at school on every 
day when the school is open, except for 
children in whose case an attendance 
order has been issued, the action does 
not appear to be illegal; and the only 
remedy which can be suggested must 
come from the condemnation which such 
action should meet with from the com- 
munity which suffers from the loss of 
grant. The grant is payable to the 
managers of the school, and the loss 
can only fall upon the teacher when the 
school is farmed to him—a system which 
their Lordships have uniformly con- 
demned. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE—IMPORTA- 
TION OF SUGAR—SUGAR BOUNTIES 
— THE INTERNATIONAL CONFER- 
ENCE. 

Mr. SUMMERS (Huddersfield) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, If he 
can give the House an assurance that 
the Government will not give its assent 
to any proposal which would have the 
effect of restricting or prohibiting the 
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Commisstoners. 


importation of cheap sugar into this 
country? also, What is the object for 
which the International Conference on 
Sugar Bounties has been summoned; 
who took the initiative in summoning it ; 
and what are the advantages to this 
country that are expected to result from 
its deliberations ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): In 
answer to the two Questions of the hon. 
Member, the House has been already 
informed that it will be placed in full 
possession of the proceedings of the Con- 
ference on Sugar Bounties before any 
legislation on the subject is proposed by 
Her Majesty’s Government. It is evi- 
dent that measures to restrict or pro- 
hibit the importation of sugar could only 
be founded on legislation. Tho objects 
of the Conference are fully stated in the 
Papers laid before Parliament, espe- 
cially those entitled Commercial 2 and 
3, of 1888. 

Mr. SUMMERS: My Question had 
reference to the action of the Govern- 
ment in giving their assent to any pro- 
posals. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: The hon. Gen- 
tleman does not seem to be aware that 
the assent of the Government is not 
binding on this House. 


ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS— 
RETURN OF REVENUES. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether the Parliamentary 
Paper, relating to the revenues of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, will show, 
by counties in England and Wales, the 
gross amounts that becamedue and pay- 
able to the Commissioners during each 
of the years 1881 to 1887, in respect of 
Mining Rents, Royalties, Way-leaves, 
&e., under the following heads—namely, 
Coal; Ironstone; Fireclay ; Limestone ; 
Freestone; Lead Ore, and other pro- 
ducts of Lead Mines; Tin Ores and Tin 
Streams ; China Clays; Way-leave and 
Watercourse Rents; Instroke, Out- 
stroke, and Shaft Rents; and, whether, 
if this is not the case, he will furnish 
such a Return ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): The 
Church Revenues Return, in course of 
preparation, will show the revenue de- 
rived by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
from mineral property by counties in 
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England and Wales for the year 1886; 
but will not give the separate sources of 
income as set out in the Question of the 
hon. Member. The preparation of the 
Return above referred to will tax the 
clerical resources of the Ecclesiastical 
Commission to the utmost for months to 
come; and it will not, therefore, be 
practicable to grant the further Return 
asked for. 
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PARLIAMENT — DIVISION OF THE 
SESSION OF PARLIAMENT. 

Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.) asked the First Lord of Treasury, 
Whether, during the ensuing Recess, 
the Government will consider the advi- 
sability of dividing the Session of Par- 
liament into two parts, the first part to 
adjourn in June, and the second part to 
commence in October and close before 
Christmas ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
wished, before the right hon. Gentleman 
answered, to ask him, with reference to 
the Notice of Motion on that subject 
given by the right hon. Member for the 
Bridgeton Division of Glasgow (Sir 
George Trevelyan), whether he would 
be ready to give facilities for the dis- 
cussion of that Motion, if it could be 
brought to his mind and knowledge that 
there was a general wish on both sides 
of the House that there should be such 
discussion? Probably, the discussion 
would only Ja.‘ half-an-hour or so. 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): I am 
always desirous of considering any wish 
of the House, especially when it is of 
the exceedingly moderate character in- 
dicated by the hon. Member; but I am 
afraid that he is not able to give an 
absolute assurance that the time occu- 
pw by the discussion referred to would 

e limited to half-an-hour. In answer 
to the Question of the hon. Member for 
West Nottingham, I have to say that I 
am aware that the suggestion of the 
hon. Member is one in which many 
Members of the House take great in- 
terest, and I cannot say, therefore, that 
it will not be considered by the Govern- 
ment during the Recess; but the first 
duty of the Government is to consider 
the demands of the Public Service and 
the interests of the country. If, with 
due regard to those paramount claims, 
it would be possible so to arrange the 
Sittings of Parliament with reference to 
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the convenience of Members as to per- 
mit of a summer holiday, it would afford 
me, individually, unfeigned satisfaction. 


(Notice of Conversion). 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887 (QUARTERLY 
RETURN TO 30rn JUNE, 1888). 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.), who had the following Motion 
upon the Paper :— 

“Copy of Quarterly Return directed by sec- 
tion 1, sub-section (10) of ‘ The Criminal Law 
and Procedure (Ireland) Act, 1887,’ to be pub- 
lished in The Dublin Gazette for tho quarter 
ended the 30th day of June last ”— 
asked, whether he might move his 
Motion as an unopposed Return ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ro tne 
LORD LIEUTENANT or IRELAND 
(Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.) 
said, the Return asked for was already 
given in an official and authentic form. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, that 
it was a form that was not accessible to 
the general body of the Members of the 
House. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he would 
consider the question. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked, 
could he move his Motion as an un- 
opposed Return ? 

r. A. J. BALFOUR said, if the 
hon. Member would communicate pri- 
vately with him he would see what 
could be done. 


PARLIAMENT — ROYAL ASSENT TO 
BILLS — INTERRUPTION OF BUSI- 
NESS BY THE ROYAL COMMISSION. 
Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON asked the 

First Lord of the Treasury a Ques- 
tion with regard to what had oc- 
curred a short time previously in the 
House. It was whether, considering 
the interruption to the Business of tho 
House by the entrance of Black Rod at 
Question time, he would endeavour to 
arrange with the Leader of the House 
of Lords that the Speaker should be re- 
quested to attend in the Upper House 
at a time more convenisnt to the House 
of Commons ? 

Tuz FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): That 
is a Question of which I ought to have 
Notice. 


NATZONAL DEBT (NOTICE OF CON- 
VERSION). 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) 

asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
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When he proposed to take his Motion, 
National Debt (Notice of Conversion), 
which stood second on the Paper? be- 
cause he understood that Motion No. 1 
—regarding the notification scheme of 
the Scottish Education Department— 
would be taken to-night, and would 
occupy some time. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tuz EXOHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square), in reply, said, he 
would not take it after 12 to-night, 
although it was a Motion which did 
not come within the 12 o’clock Rule. 

Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, he would be exceed- 
ingly reluctant to break off Supply for 
the purpose of bringing on this Motion. 
Ifthe Motion in the name of the hon. 
Member (Mr. A. Elliot), with reference 
to the More Mortification, were not pro- 
ceeded with after the Orders of the Day 
were disposed of, the Motion in the 
name of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would be proceeded with. 


BANN, BARROW, AND SHANNON 
DRAINAGE BILLS. 


Mr. W. A. MACDONALD (Queen’s 
Co., Ossory) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, When 
the text of the Drainage Bills would be 
in the hands of hon. Members? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
Drainage Bills will be in the hands of 
hon. Members in a day or two, and the 
delay has occurred because I have made 
a modification in the Bills. Owing to 
the criticism passed during the debate 
of the other night I have transferred the 
selection of members representing the 
upland from the Grand Jury to the 
Board of Guardians. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


-— ee 
SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES. 
Surrity—constdered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 
Crass II.—Sararies AND EXPENSES OF 
Crvit. DEPARTMENTS. 
(1.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 
‘That a sum, not exceeding £69,017, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
Mr. Childers 
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necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1889, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Office of the Committee of 
Privy Council for Trade and Subordinate De- 
partments.” 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Oo., Mid) said, 
he had not caught what this Vote was 
for; it seemed to be a very large sum, 
and, therefore, he should like to know 
the purpose for which it was to be 
voted. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: It is to complete 
the sum necessary for salaries and ex- 
penses connected with the Board of 
Trade. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
said, he had no wish to divide the Com- 
mittee upon the Vote; but there were 
one or two matters upon which he 
should like to have an explanation from 
the President of the Board of Trade. In 
the first place, he wished to call atten- 
tion to the neglect of the Department in 
enforcing the carrying of lime juice 
upon all British vessels leaving the 
ports of this country. Was it true that 
prosecutions could not be maintained 
against the masters of British vessels 
when such vessels were voyaging be- 
tween two ports, each of which were out- 
side the United Kingdom, though they 
might have committed an offence against 
the Act which required them to carry 
lime juice or other antiscorbutic when 
the crew were on salt provisions? If 
that was so, he thought the Board of 
Trade ought to introduce legislation to 
extend its powers. He believed that in 
the case of the ship Aid/eena, the Board 
had underrated their powers. Another 
question to which he desired to call the 
attention of the Department was the pre- 
paration of labour statistics. He com- 
plained that down to the present time 
there had been no attempt to obtain 
the periodical Returns which were pro- 
mised when Parliament sanctioned the 
creation of the Department. The Office 
was created in 1886, but nothing had 
as yet been done to furnish the periodical 
statistics which would alone be useful 
both to employer and employed. Now 
there had, however, been a Return pub- 
lished, which was of considerable inte- 
rest—namely, the Return of wages paid 
during the past half-century. But the 
value of this was rather for comparison 
with the past. The Returns which had 
been given as to the rate of wages in 
Belgium was exceedingly valuable, and 
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8? also was the Return in reference to 
Trades Unions; but this last, from its 
incompleteness, it was useless in its pre- 
sent form for practical purposes. He 
was afraid, unless more of the men who 
were employed co-operated with the De- 
partment in making these statistics, that 
the Returns themselves would be of very 
little value. He trusted that the Board 
would make some efsrt to comply with 
the wishes of Parliament, and he hoped 
Trades Unions would more actively 
assist. He was told that out ofthe 312 
trade societies applied to by the Board 
of Trade, only 58 had sent in any re- 
plies at all, and the bulk of those 58 
were useless. He thought it would be 
a most unfortunate thing for the country 
if they failed to get those Returns. With 
Labour Representatives sitting in that 
House it ought to be understood that 
the men who appealed to Parliament for 
assistance ought to co-operate with Par- 
liament in making that assistance useful. 
In the various States of America both the 
employers and the employed were com- 
pelled to give those Returns, and they had 
roved to beof great value. Theemployers 
hela back from making the Returns 
nothing like to the same extent as the 
employés. Although only a small num- 
ber of Returns had been received, a large 
portion of them came from the employers, 
and very few from the men. He hoped 
that the President of the Board of Trade 
would be able to assure the Committee 
that something more would be done 
there. Trade disputes were aggravated 
by the misrepresentations which were 
made and the misapprehensions which 
existed as to the rate of wages and the 
cost of living, owing to the absence of 
those Returns. The late President of 
the Board of Trade (Lord Stanley of 
Preston) had given him an assurance 
that this Department of the Board would 
be made effective, and it was to be re- 
gretted that the country should have had 
to pay for the cost of creating the De- 
partment with such small practical result. 
Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
(Kent, Faversham) said, he also had to 
ask for some satisfactory assurance as to 
the supply of lime juice and other anti- 
scorbutics to British ships trading at 
foreign ports. He trusted that measures 
would be taken to prevent the masters 
of vessels from escaping liability. 
Mr. A. H. DYKE ACLAND (York, 
-W.B., Rotherham) said, he had watched 
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with considerable interest the working 
of the Labour Bureau, which migit 
render valuable service by following the 
chief labour disputes which occurred in 
the course of the year, and reportin 
upon them. In order to do that, it woul 
be necessary to supply the Department 
with the local newspapers in which the 

rogress of those disputes was recorded. 

n the course of a year or two, a careful 
Report might be prepared of the chief 
labour disputes which took place from 
year to year; but unless the Department 
had information from the local Press it 
would be impossible to follow the dis- 
putes. It was obvious that the Depart- 
ment could not take any Party side iu 
the matter. But it was a matter of re- 
gret to find that no record was kept even 
of tbe letters which passed between the 
masters and the men. He thought that 
a permanent record would be of great 
value in future years to those who 
studied these economical and industrial 
questions. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tut BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Micuazt Hicxs-Bracn) 
(Bristol, W.) said, that he was anxious to 
see lime juice carried on all voyages, and 
the requirement could be enforced in the 
ease of voyages commenced from the 
ports of this country; but he was afraid 
there would be practical difficulties in ex- 
tending the requirement to British ships 
sailing between foreign ports, where it 
might be alleged that the necessary 
supply of lime juice was not obtainable. 
If he found, on further inquiry, that the 
requirement could be extended so as to 
meet all cases, he would endeavour to 
effect that object; but at present he did 
not think thatit could be done. As re- 
garded the statistics of the Labour 
Bureau, he thanked the hon. Member 
for Northampton (Mr. Bradlaugh) for 
calling the attention of the Committee to 
the matter. He was anxious that the 
Bureau should be a reality. He ad- 
mitted that the publications which had 
hitherto proceeded from it had not been 
so full as they might have been, and that 
it might have been made more useful to 
Parliament and to working men; but 
one difficulty was the question of cost. 
It was his intention to look carefully 
into the matter and probably to make 

roposals for extending the work of the 
ureau which he hoped would be favour- 
ably entertained by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. He was sure the hon, 
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Member for Northampton did not mean 
to cast any reflection on the head of the 
Bureau. | Mr. Brapiavoen: Not atall.] 
He believed that the Labour Oorres- 
pondent (Mr. Burnett) had done all 
that could be done with the staff at his 
disposal, and he should like to mention 
what had been done by Mr. Burnett 
since he was appointed Labour Corre- 
spondent of the Board of Trade in 
October, 1886. He was a Member of 
a Committee on Government Manu- 
facturing Establishments, which oceupied 
70 days. He was also a Member of the 
Committee of the Emigrants’ Informa- 
tion Office. In the beginning of 1887, 
he made a special Report on immigra- 
tion at the East End, which was issued as 
a Parliamentary Paper. In 1887, he also 
made a - men report on Trades Unions, 
and another on the sweating system and 
thecollection of wages statistics. In 1888, 
he had been engaged upon a second 
special Report on Trade Unions, which 
was nearly ready. He had also made a 
special Report on the cost of living, 
which was in the printer’s hands; anda 
special Report on strikes and lock-outs 
in the previous year was in preparation. 
He made a monthly Report to the Board 
of Trade on the state of the labour 
market, of which a summary was pub- 
lished at frequent intervals in 7he Hoard 
of Trade Journal. And a special Report 
on wages and hoursof labour of labourers 
in Kent and Sussex was published in 
The Board of Trade Journal in November, 
1887. All that was possible should be 
done to secure that the Office was sup- 
lied with the fullest information ; but 
e was afraid the searching of local 
newspapers was more than could be 
expected. 
kr. BRADLAUGH said, he was 
obliged to the right hon. Gentleman for 
the way in which he had answered the 
question; but he had a suspicion that 
the staff supposed to be devoted to the 
work of the Bureau was employed for 
purposes that did not appear in the re- 
sults of its labours. In many of the 
States of the United States a less costly 
Bureau produced more voluminous an- 
nual Returns, and certainly more ought 
to be done in this country, and with better 
results, considering the amount charged 
for the work in the Estimates. If more 
money was required, pressure ought to 
be put upon the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. A single torpedo, for instance, 


Sir Michael Hicks- Beach 
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might be given up, and a portion of the 


money spent for this Department. He 
was afraid that the amount voted for the 
collection of labour statistics was not 
sufficient for the work. He did not attri- 
bute the smallest blame to Mr. Burnett, 
who was a loyal servant to the public, 
nor had he any wish to blame the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade or his Pre- 
decessor. He was afraid that the per- 
manent staff used the men who ought to 
be employed in collecting these statistics 
for other work. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
asked, whether anything had been done 
with regard to signalling at sea, since 
the United States Congress passed an 
Act empowering the Government to 
cater into an International Congress on 
the subject ? A large class of personsin 
this country were very much interested 
in obtaining information upon the matter. 
There was a wish on the part of captains 
to have a code of signals for use in fogs, 
as well as when vessels were in sight. 
He wished to know whether the Depart- 
mental Committee which the Board of 
Trade appointed some time ago, and 
which consisted of men of experience in 
these matters, would be empowered to 
join with any similar Body appointed by 
the Government of the United States, 
who, with this country, were principally 
concerned in the question? Heshould 
be glad to learn what steps were intended 
to be taken in that direction? He also 
wished to know what had been done 
with a view of securing safety upon the 
railways? Some time ago the President 
of the Board of Trade undertook to in- 
troduce a clause into the Railway Rates 
Bill, now before the Grand Committee, 
requiring the Railway Companies to 
furnish statistics in regard to overtime. 
He also desired to learn whether the 
Board of Trade would take power to 
require Railway Companies to furnish 
particulars as to coupling appliances and 
to casualties occurring in their use, so 
that useful conclusions might be drawn 
from thecomparison of different systems? 
Among other things, the Railway Com- 
panies should be directed to furnish the 
Board of Trade with particulars as to the 
tyres used by the different Companies, 
and the different forms of brake. On 
some railways the coupling-pole had 
been adopted, while on others it had not. 
He thought it was of the greatest im- 
portance that the Board of Trade should 
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take steps to compel the railways to 
adopt the best means for securing 


safety. 

Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) said, he 
wished to draw the attention of the 
President of the Board of Trade to the 
resignation of Mr. Rothery, the Wreck 
Commissioner. The services of Mr. 
Rothery had been of great value for 
many years in eliciting the causes of 
casualties at sea, for his inquiries had 
been conducted with eminent skill and 
diligence. Mr. Rothery had now retired, 
and he wished to knowif the Government 
proposed to appoint a successor to that 
valuable public servant, and whether 
they intended to continue the office of 
Wreck Commissioner ? Some cases had 
recently occurred in which it was de- 
sirable that inquiries should be made 
without delay. 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEAOH said, 
the matter was, no doubt, of considerable 
importance, and was now under the con- 
sideration of Her Majesty’s Government. 
No decision had yet been arrived at on 
the subject, but it would not be long 
delayed. There were some reasons, he 
thought, in favour of making a fresh ar- 
rangement with regard to the work done 
by the Wreck Commissioner. In regard 
to the points raised by the hon. Member 
for East Northamptonshire (Mr. Chan- 
ning), he quite agreed that they ought 
to obtain fall information as to the use 
of coupling appliances before they at- 
tempted to legislate upon the subject. 
The Board of Trade already possessed 
certain information upon the question, 
and he would consider the matter in con- 
nection with the clause which would be 
inserted in the Railway and Canal 
Traffic Bill. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central) said, the Wreck Commissioner 
was appointed under an Act of Parlia- 
ment, and, if the Government made any 
new arrangement, it would be necessary 
to bring in a Bill in that House. He 
therefore ventured to hope that, under 
the circumstances, the Government would 
speedily come to a decision. The sub- 
ject had been carefully considered by 
the Commission on Lights at Sea, and 
that Commission was in the main in 
favour of maintaining the office of 
Wreck Commissioner. While he thought 
that some alteration might be made in 
the duties attached to the office, he could 
not come to the conclusion that a suc- 
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cessor ought not to be appointed. Per- 
haps some alteration might be made in 
the nature of the duties. Some portion 
of the work might be taken away, and 
some of the powers now enjoyed by the 
Wreck Commissioner, especially in refer- 
ence to the certificates of ‘masters, might 
be reduced. The office might be con- 
stituted an office of Inquiry rather than 
one to which final powers were attached. 
He did not ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man to deal at present with the Law of 
Insurance, but he hoped that during the 
Recess he would consider the subject of 
the loss of life at sea with the view of 
legislating upon it in the next Session. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) trusted that the pressure would be 
continued upon the Railway Companies 
to prevent long hours anc overtime on 
the part of their servants, so as to relieve 
them of the physical strain they were fre- 
quently compelled to endure. Asarule 
he would not encourage interference on 
the part of the Central Government, 
and probably they would be entering 
upon a dangerous task if they were to 
prescribe the particular appliances that 
were to be used by Railway Companies. 
But the return recently laid before the 
House respecting working hours would 
be admitted to be most unsatisfactory, 
and demanded the vigilant attention of 
the Board of Trade. 

Mr. ROWNTREE (Scarborough) 
said, he hoped that the Government 
would supply further information with 
regard to the Sea Fisheries of the coun- 
try. He did not blame the President 
of the Board of Trade or the officials 
employed in the Department; but he 
believed that annual statistics and me- 
moranda were supplied to the Board, 
and he wished to know whether they 
could not be published for the advan- 
tage of the public? He had been told 
that Reports of the Inspectors and sta- 
tistics with regard to the quantity of 
fish brought into the country were not 
obtainable this year. He thought that 
such statistics ought to be obtained, and 
it would be a great advantage to include 
them in the annual Report of the In- 
spectors. At present, two distinct docu- 
ments were issued at two different times, 
which had no relation to each other, 
and, although they had no re/+tion to 
each other, he thought it would be 
better to give them together. He was 
glad to say that the annual Report this 
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year gave more useful information than 
the Report of last year. The Inspector 
of Fisheries, however, stated in the con- 
cluding paragraph of the annual Report 
that the Harbour Department had not 
been able to obtain all the information 
it desired. When they compared the 
Reports on Sea Fisheries in England 
with those of Scotland, Ireland, and the 
United States, they would agree that 
there was room for much further im- 
provement, and that it was urgently 
called for by the great and important 
fishing industry of this country. 

Mr. WIGGIN (Staffordshire, Hands- 
worth) said, he could assure the hon. 
Member for the Rushcliffe Division of 
Nottinghamshire (Mr. J. E. Ellis) that 
no one was more anxious to limit the 
working hours of railway servants than 
the Railway Directors. There were, how- 
ever, times in which it was impossible 
to avoid keeping men at work beyond 
the stated hour. Trains had frequently 
to be run into sidings and were required 
to remain there for 12 or 14 hours at a 
time without being moved. Those oc- 
eurrences it was impossible to avoid, 
and therefore from time to time there 
was a considerable increase beyond the 
regular working hours. He could assuse 
the hon. Member that that was a con- 
stant subject of anxiety to the Railway 
Directors, and that they were most de- 
sirable of bringing the working hours 
of their servants within reasonable 
limits. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) said, there could be no doubt that 
the Railway Directors were desirous of 
limiting the hours of their servants. He 
thought, however, that it was the duty 
of the Committee to demand information 
on the subject. The Return they had 
had a few weeks ago of the hours be- 
yond 12 at which railway servants 
were employed was an exceedingly use- 
ful one, and it was desirable to give 
a practical Return of that kind. He 
thought, for instance, there ought to be 
one every quarter, in order to show how 
many railway servants had been work- 
ing for more than 12 hours a-day out of 
the 24. Such a Return would throw 
full light upon the matter, and public 
opinion might then be expressed on the 
subject. He asked the President of the 
Board of Trade to furnish a Return 
giving particulars as to overtime worked 
by railway servants. 
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Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
that it was certainly his intention in 
future to require an Overtime Return to 
be made periodically. He did not doubt 
for a moment that the Railway Com- 
panies were anxious to reduce overtime 
as far as possible, but he could not help 
thinking that there was more overtime 
than was necessary. The production of 
the periodical Return might tend to re- 
duce it. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.) said, there appeared to be 
on this Estimate a stereotyped sum of 
£15,000 for the legal expenses of Mer- 
chant Shipping Department. He should 
like to know whether something could 
not be done by careful examination to 
reduce those charges ? 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACHsaid, 
he would make inquiry into the matter. 

Dr. TANNER said, he wished to call 
the attention of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of Trade 
to a subject he had mentioned last year 
on going into Committee of Supply. He 
brought the matter forward now, be- 
cause the right hon. Gentleman hed 
expressed his desire to make the Labour 
Bureau a reality instead of a sham. He 
thought it would be for the benefit of 
those unfortunate persons who were 
compelled to occupy the steerage of an 
emigrant ship, if the officers of the Board 
of Trade would see that more complete 
medical provision and more adequate 
hospital accommodation was supplied on 
board such vessels. The right hon. 
Gentleman must be aware of the great 
difficulty which the Board had had to 
contend with on account of the antago- 
nism of the shipping interest. The rules 
laid down had been conceived in a 
benevolent spirit, and, if acted upon, 
would be highly beneficial to the emi- 
grants. He certainly thought that be- 
cause they happened to be poor their 
health and comfort should not be neg- 
lected. He was satisfied, now that he 
had mentioned the matter to the right 
hon. Gentleman, that he would do every- 
thing in his power to see that there 
should be no further cause of complaint. 
He had brought the matter under the 
notice of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Predecessor at the Board of Trade last 
year, and he then received an assurance 
that the Board would do their best to 
see that the rules and regulations were 
carried out, not only in the letter, but in 
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the spirit. The matter was one which 
had been made the subject of comment 
by Zhe British Medical Journal, who 
strongly condemned the want of system 
that now prevailed. The arrangements 
on board ocean-going steamers were at 
the present moment scandalous. He 
had taken the opportunity of endeavour- 
ing to bring under the notice of the 
right hon. Gentleman some of the various 
points that were connected with the 
inatter in a series of Questions ; but he 
was sorry to say that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman did not appear to be fully alive 
to the gravity of the situation. He had 
aiso, in previous years, called the atten- 
tion of the Board of Trade to this sub- 
ject; but no efficient action had been 
taken. The right hon. Gentleman asked 
him to make a definite statement, and 
give names. He would give the state- 
ment, but not the names. The right 
hon. Gentleman had said that, according 
to the rules and regulations of the Board 
of Trade, the hospital accommodation 
was intended to be kept entirely apart ; 
but sometimes the scanty space was 
taken away to provide berths for the 
officers and others. There were carried 
on board these large vessels upwards of 
1,200 people, besides, perhaps, 100 sea- 
men; and from that the importance of 
his contention would be seen. The con- 
soquence of the machinery breaking 
down would, of course, be serious in a 
certain sense; but the breaking out of 
an epidemic on board with these imper- 
fect medical resources would be not only 
a national disaster, but constitute a stain 
on the national character. An event of 
the kind was by no means impossible, 
and it was to prevent such a calamity 
that he appealed to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman seriously to take up this matter. 
He could tell the right hon. Gentle- 
man that on board these ships there 
were practically no hospitals. There was 
the evidence of medical men to prove 
the truth of that statement; but he would 
not give their names, because, if he did 
so, they would be sent adrift and Boy- 
cotted. The right hon. Gentleman would, 
therefore, see the difficulty of affording 
him such statistics as he had asked for 
the other evening. As compared with 
the size of the ships, the hospitals were 
very small. Even on such large vessels 
asthe Servia, Umbria, and Etruria, which 
carried sometimes 2,000 people, there 
were only six berths set apart for hos- 
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pital accommodation. Several medical 
officers had told him that it was abso- 
lutely impossible to prevent cases of men, 
women, and children coming on board 
suffering from illness which might, in 
course of time, develop into an epidemic. 
It was impossible for men who had to 
inspect 1,000 emigrants to go into every 
case, as the right hon. Gentleman knew 
as well as he did. In point of fact, the 
mode of inspection at Queenstown was 
very similar to the process which hon. 
Members went through at passing the 
turnstile in the Lobby—the Inspectors 
merely looked at the passengers and 
passed them on. He had known in- 
stances in which the hospitals were 
occupied by stokers, engineers, and 
officers of the ship, and even of cases 
more scandalous, where the steerage 
peremqers had been left without the 

ospital accommodation provided by the 
Board of Trade, in order that the space 
might be let to first-class passengers, to 
enable the owners to screw a little more 
profit out of the voyage. What guarantee 
was there, when a ship had passed the 
Emigration Office and cleared out of 
Queenstown for New York and the 
officers had left the ship, that the hos- 
pitals would not be utilized for other 
purposes by the captain of the ship? 
The right hon. Gentleman must be aware 
that the captain had supreme power on 
board, and that if he ordered the hos- 
pital to be used for other purpose than 
was intended he would be obeyed. 
What would be the result of the doctor 
reporting that at New York? Theright 
hon. Gentleman had told them that the 
emigration officers in New York looked 
into these matters ; but when pressed for 
Reports from the responsible officers in 
New York, he was unable to give any 
but the vague statement that the officers 
looked after the health of the passengers. 
He (Dr. Tanner) dared not give the right 
hon. Gentleman the names of the per- 
sons who had given him information, 
because they would lose their situations ; 
but he would leave him to deal with this 
very serious public scandal. Again, the 
hospitals were always located in a part 
of the ship which was of the least utility 
to the owners, for the purpose of turning 
an honest penny. In the major part of 
the American liners, the hospitals were 
in such a place that, supposing a patient 
was seized with epilepsy or apoplexy, it 
would be impossible to convey him to 
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the hospital, because he would have to 
go along the open deck exposed to all 
the vicissitudes of the weather. Last 
week a case had occurred where a man, 
who was being passed along an exposed 
portion of the deck, was caught by a sea 
and his leg broken. If the man had 
died, he maintained that the Board of 
Trade would be directly responsible, 
because it would have been owing to the 
negligence of the rules and regulations 
which they laid down. 

Mr. AIRD (Paddington, N.) rose in 
his place, and claimed to move, ‘‘ That 
the Question be now put.” 

Tae CHAIRMAN suid, there might 
be some answer made to the hon. Gentle- 
man (Dr. Tanner), and he would, there- 
fore, not put the Motion; but he would 
impress on the hon. Gentleman the 
desirability of not repeating his obser- 
vations. 

Dr. TANNER said, this was a matter 
of great importance to the people of 
the country. It appeared by the Re- 
turn which had been placed in the hands 
of all hon. Members that there had 
been a great increase of emigration in 
the years 1886 and 1887, and he said it 
was only a matter of common decency 
that Her Majesty’s Government should 
see that emigrants were landed safely 
on foreign shores. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had stated last year that a spe- 
cial surgeon’s cabin was fitted up on 
board the ships as a surgery—he was 
quoting from Hansard—but he would 
merely tell the right hon. Gentleman 
that that was not the case. In 96 per 
cent of those vessels there was no such 
thing as a special surgeon’s cabin, and 
the medicines had either to be kept in 
the hospital or in the cabin of the medi- 
cal man. With regard to sanitation, 
he pointed out that in the week before 
last 300 people were battened down in 
consequence of the weather on board 
one ship, and the consequence of the 
absence of accommodation was such that 
he would only relate them to the right 
hon. Gentleman personally. Then, again, 
those ships often brought back cattle, 
and, owing to the circumstance that they 
had to return to America at once to 
make money for the owners, the part of 
the vessel in which the cattle were car- 
ried was frequently re-converted into 
steerage accommodation without being 
properly cleansed. He should not dwell 
any longer upon these matters; but, in 
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the interest of common humanity, he 
would not be doing his duty to those 
who were going to try to earn a liveli- 
hood in a foreign land if he did not 
bring these matters forward and claim 
for those on whose behalf he spoke the 
sympathy of the right hon. Gentleman, 
with a view to the prevention of what was 
nothing less than an outrage and scandal. 

Simm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he had replied, to the best of his ability, 
to several questions which the hon. 
Gentleman had addressed to him in the 
past few weeks, and he had done so 
after careful inquiry of the Shipping 
Companies and the Inspectors of the 
Board of Trade. He had not been able 
to find any confirmation of the state- 
ments of the hon. Member. The hon. 
Gentleman complained that the regula- 
tions of the Board of Trade in reference 
to hospital accommodation on board the 
ships were not carried out. Now, he 
thought the hon. Gentleman, to some ex- 
tent, confused the ships engaged in the 
ordinary passenger traffic with others 
engaged in the emigrant traffic. The 
regulations of the Board of Trade ap- 
plied only to the latter. The Inspectors 
of the Board of Trade had to take care 
that the rules laid down in reference to 
these matters were carried out, and cer- 
tainly he would do his best to secure 
that they did their duty in that respect. 
He believed that they did their duty ; 
but if the hon. Gentleman would give 
him any special facts to the contrary 
he would promise him complete inquiry. 
He had no doubt that it was necessary, 
from time to time, to see that the local 
Inspectors properly carried out their 
7 and he would take care that this 
was done. It might be that after the 
ship left port, having passed the Board 
of Trade Inspectors, the hospital accom- 
modation was used for other purposes. 
That was contrary to the rules of the 
Board of Trade; and he pointed out 
that it was only by the sanction of the 
medical officer that the accommodation 
could be devoted to other purposes than 
that for which it was intended. The 
hon. Gentleman, therefore, alleged that 
the medical officers absolutely neglected 
their duties. 

Dr. TANNER said, on the contrary, 
he maintained that they did their duty 
as well as they could. If they attempted 
to report the breaches of the Board of 
Trade Regulations which occurred on 
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board ship, they would be dismissed 
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from their employment. 

Str MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he had promised the hon. Member that 
if any offence could be brought before 
him which would warrant the prosecu- 
tion of any Uompany or individual 
their prosecution should take place. 
More than that he could not say. If, 
however, the hor. Member made gene- 
ral charges without ,iving ticular 
information, how was it possible for him 
to act? He trusted the Committee 
would now be allowed to proceed with 
other Business. 

- Dr. TANNER said, it was impossible 
or these poor le to complain. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS. BEACH said, 
they might complain to the British Con- 
sul when they arrived. 

Dr. TANNER said, the right hon. 
Gentleman would know that these poor 
emigrants were not accustomed to large 
cities. When they arrived in New 
York they were hustled about like 
sheep, and had no opportunity of making 
complaint. In the case of cabin pas- 
sengers, he could understand that com- 
ager might be made and attended to. 

e asked the right hon. Gentleman to 
do exactly as was done in the case of 
emigrants to Australia from this coun- 
try—that was to say, to pay the medical 
officers a small stipend, and make them 
responsible for the health of the emi- 
grants under their ch::¢e. There would 
then be none of those breaches of regu- 
lations, which were now so common in 
the case of emigrants to America. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.) said, a 
few years ago the then President of the 
Board of Trade had allowed the salvage 
on coal to be increased from one-third 
to two-thirds. The sailors and fishermen 
were extremely grateful for the conces- 
sion, whieh gratitude might, in their 
case, also be regarded as a lively sense 
of increased salvage to be given; and 
he would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he could not increase the rate 
of salvage on anchors, many of which 
were lying about the Estuary of the 
Thames? Under the present system, 
sailors got nothing out of a salvage. 

Mx. J. O'CONNOR (Tipperary, 8.) 
said, the right hon. Gentleman had 
given a good earnest of his intention to 
deal with cases of neglect of the Board 
of Trade Regulations; but he (Mr. J. 
O’Connor) must emphasize the fact that 
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it was impossible for emi ts to bring 

icular cases of hardship before the 

artment. He asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman would lay on the 
Table a general statement of the custom 
of the Shipping Companies as bearing 
of the question of accommodation? His 
hon. Friend (Dr. Tanner) had pointed 
out that no medical man on board the 
vessels would have the eo to make 
a statement against his employers, be- 
cause he knew that the result would be 
his own dismissal; and, therefore, it 
seemed to him almost impossible that 
the hardships which undoubtedly existed, 
and which he had himself seen, eould 
be brought under the notiee of the 
Board of Trade in the precise manner 
which the right hon. Gentleman asked 
for. That being so, he would ask him 
whether, if a primd facie case were placed 
before him, he would make inquiries 
into it, with a view to the protection, in 
the sense referred to, of the emigrants ? 

Dr. TANNER asked if the right hon. 
Gentleman would give a Return of the 
amount of accommodation for steerage 
passengers in the liners, and also of the 
steamers which carried cattle as well as 
passe.igers ? 

Sm MICHAEL HIOKS - BEACH 
said, if any such case as that suggested 
by the hon. Member for South Tippe- 
rary (Mr. J. O’Connor) were laid before 
him, it should be thoroughly investi- 
gated. It would be impossible to insti- 
tute any inquiries into such charges 
unless the names of the ships were given, 
although he would be sorry to require 
anything that would injure any officers. 
He had not had any Notice of the point 
raised by the hca. and gallant Member 
for South-East Essex (Major Rasch), 
and perhaps he would communicate 
with him further on the matter. 

Mr. WADDY (Lincolnshire, Brigg) 
said, he protested against the idea that 
Gentlemen on either side of the House 
were to be held responsible for investi- 
gations into general matters, with re- 
gard to which no one would give either 
name or date. 

Dr. TANNER said, he wished to 
point out that there were some amounts 
which were not specified in the Esti- 
mates—namely, law charges in connec- 
tion with the Patent Act of 1883, Life 
Assurance Oompanies Act, 1870, Har- 
bour Transfer Act 1862, and others. 
These were small points, no doubt; but 
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they were important in regard to Esti- 
mates which were supposed to convey to 
hon. Members the absolute amount of 
money spent on the various Depart- 
ments, and which were not always so 
accurate as the public were led to be- 
lieve; and before the Vote was passed 
he would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
for some explanation. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
All the charges are on the Paper. 

Mr. AIRD again rose in his place, 
and claimed to move, ‘‘ That the Ques- 
tion be now put.” 


Question put, ‘‘That the Question be 
now put.” 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 266; 
Noes 84: Majority 182.—(Div. List, 
No. 194.) 

Question put accordingly, ‘‘That a 
sum, not exceeding £69,017, be granted 
for the said Service.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 301; 
Noes 62: Majority 239.—(Div. List, 
No. 195.) 

(2.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

‘* That a sum, not exceeding £6, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1889, for meeting the Deficiency 
of , teen from Fees, &c., for the requirements 
of the Board of Trade, under ‘The Bankruptcy 
Act, 1883.’” 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.) said, although the sum 
now taken was very small, it was no 
reason why the Committee should not 
exercise any control over the Bankruptcy 
Fees. Accordingly, he thought the Com- 
mittee was entitled to the fullest infor- 
mation with reference tu the sub-heads 
under which were included Contingen- 
cies, Stationery, and Law Charges. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) said, that this Vote really 
covered a much larger sum than ap- 
peared on the Paper. The largest sum 
shown in the Estimates was £110,000. 
Well, that did not represent anything 
like the amount of money which was 
actually received in connection with the 
Bankruptcy Vote. The amount in the 
Estimates gave a balance which repre- 
sented a fictitious statement of accounts. 
The total expenditure, as shown on pa 
1 of the Estimates, was £110,000 odd, 
and that was met by fees received under 
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the Bankruptcy Act, 1883; but, as a mat- 
ter of fact, the Bankruptey Fees Account 
did not represent, or anything like re- 
present, the amounts of money actually 
paid in fees by suitors and parties under 
the Bankruptcy Act, 1883. Under that 
Act a very considerable amount of 
evar, =i business, in fact, the great 
body of Bankruptcy business was handed 
over to the County Oourts. Now, inthe 
County Courts there was no distinction 
between the fees paid for ordinary busi- 
ness in connection, for instance, with 
actions to recover the value of goods 
sold and delivered and Bankruptcy 
business; and neither the County Courts 
nor the Board of Trade, nor, so far as he 
knew, the Treasury appeared to be in 
full possession of information as to the 
amount of fees paid in the County Courts 
for Bankruptcy business. Under these 
circumstances, it was clear that the sum 
of £110,000 shown on the Estimates was 
insufficient to show what amount those 
engaged in Bankruptcy business had to 
disburse in Bankruptcy fees. The first 
question he would ask was whether the 
Treasury had obtained the information 
requested by the Public Accounts’ Com- 
mittee, and asked for in a Question put 
in the House, as to the amount of money 
which had been received in connection 
with Bankruptcy in the County Courts? 
Then he would further ask the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
(Mr.Jackson) what was the total amount 
recovered from bankrupts’ estates which 
went to the Fees Fund Account 
under the 77th section of the Bank- 
ruptey Act, as represented by the sum 
received by the Exchequer from the 
County Courts? Then, he would also 
ask, what amount these fees had had to 
supply to meet the cost of new works— 
works which in connection with other 
branches of legal business should really 
have been paid for by the Exchequer— 
because he held—and he challenged 
denial of this at the hands of the Go- 
vernment—that so large an amount of 
money was taken from bankrupts’ es- 
tates, in the shape of fees and otherwise, 
that the bankrupts’ creditors were 
practically defrauded of a large portion 
of the money which ought to be given to 
them as distributed assets? He hoped 
he had made his point clear. He de- 
sired to ascertain the amount of stam 

and fees in connection with the Bank. 
ruptey business in the County Courts; 
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also the amount of money spent out 
of the sum realized for assets in Bank- 
ruptcy on public purposes; and, coming 
to the details of the Vote, he wished to 
say that it bore upon it an item which 
was entirely new. Sub-head E had for 
postages a sum of £2,872 which had 
never been charged, at any rate as a 
separate item, in this Vote before. Under 
most of the other Sub-heads there was 
an increase; but under Sub-head B, 
giving some details as to how money 
was spent, they were told that there were 
four Assistant Official Receivers at a 
salary of £500 a-year each. Now, asa 
matter of fact, there were not four 
Official Receivers. There were only 
three, and the Government knew that 
very well, because there were only three 
Official Receivers last year and the year 
before, and they were actually drawing 
now, and not for the first time, £500 for 
an official who did not exist. He re- 
membered some years ago pointing out 
a precisely similar thing in connection 
with the Official Referees of the Su- 
preme Court, and it took them three- 

uarters of an hour to induce the 

overnment to abandon a charge of 
£1,500 for an officer who did not then 
exist, and who had not existed for 
several years. Well, here was a pre- 
cisely similar case. He thought he had 
better not raise any more points, for 
fear of confusing the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Treasury; but he 
hoped, at any rate, that the hon. Mem- 
ber would address himself to the three 
points he (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) had 
ventured to submit to him. 

Tue SEORETARY ro rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
the main point the hon. Gentleman had 
called attention to had reference to the 
receipts on the Bankruptcy Account, and 
he (Mr. Jackson) had, he thought, an- 
swered a question in that House on the 
subject once or twice before. The hon. 
Member had correctly stated that a 
question on this point was raised before 
the Public Accounts Committee. Well, 
he (Mr. Jackson) had made an inquiry 
as to whether a separate account could 
be stated, and he was informed that the 
details could not be given because the 
amounts were taken in stamps, which 
were purchased by solicitors from time 
to time, and there were no separate 
records kept of amounts. Nor was he 
sure that they could possibly keep such 
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an account of the amount of fees taken 
in Bankruptcy work. He supposed the 
item accounted for just that amount of 
business which was done in stamps to 
affix to Bankruptcy documents and paid 
for in the ordinary way. He had been 
anxious to obtain the information asked 
for, and had applied for itin the proper 
uarter, and A he had sta was 
the answer he received. Then the hon. 
Gentleman asked what sum of money 
was spent out of Bankruptcy fees on 
works for the Public Service? He was 
afraid he could not quite answer that 
question, because he did not exactly ap- 
prostate what the point of it was. The 
on. Gentleman was aware that the 
Government had undertaken to build 
some offices, and the site had to be pur- 
chased, the buildings erected, and this, 
no doubt, would be Rees out of the funds 
which stood to the credit of the account. 
As to the three Receivers, he did not 
know whether his right hon. Friend the 
President of the Board of Trade could 
answer more definitely, though he be- 
lieved it was a matter more for him 
than for the Secretary to the Treasury. 
The hon. Member (Mr. Arthur O’Con- 
nor) knew perfectly well that if money 
was voted in the Estimates for services 
which were not performed the money 
would not be paid for those services. 
Me. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, 
that was precisely the answer he got 
from the late Lord Frederick Cavendish, 
some years ago, when he questioned 
him in regard to money charged for an 
Official Referee who did not exist. But 
this was not the way in which public 
money ought to be voted in the House. 
It was rather singular that such laxity 
should prevail in the system of keepin 
accounts, looking at the very detail 
statement they had put before them, 
showing every single official employed 
down to the poor man who had only 30s. 
a-week, which details were supplied to 
them in order that they might see the 
way in which the money was actually 
spent. But the question of the existence 
or non-existence of this Official Receiver 
was not a question which the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
himself or the right hon. Baronet the 
President of the Board of Trade could 
be expected to be well informed. In- 
formation, however, could easily be 
ascertained from any official directory. 
It could be seen by anyone making 
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inquiries that there were only three 
Assistant Official Receivers, and yet four 
were charged for, as was the case last 

ear also. As the hon. Gentleman the 
Reapetery to the Treasury said, the 
money would have to be repaid if not 
spent in paying the salary of the fourth 
Official Seat, but the account was 
defective to that extent; and his point 
was that there ought not to be such 
laxity in these matters. It was ex- 
tremely dangerous to allow laxity to 
take place in statements of account. 
The figures before the House showed 
this to be the case. There was an in- 
crease of no less than 10 per cent on the 
total Vote this year. The total amount 
was £110,000, of which £10,000 was an 
increment last year, and this small sum 
of £9 taken now represented something 
like £300,000 a-year taken from in- 
solvents’ estates which had to be dealt 
with by the Official Receivers—£300,000 
taken not from wealthy people, but 
from creditors who had already suffered 
heavily by reason of the failure of their 
debtors, and every one of whom ought 
to be protected from overcharge in 
being saddled with this expenditure. 
In these Estimates the Government 
constantly took sums for services which 
ought not to be charged to the creditors. 
He should like to know how much 
money was to be spent upon new works 
out of this Vote? He did not know but 
that they might assume that £150,000 
or £200,000 would bea moderate amount 
to take for the new buildings. But 
£200,000 was really two years’ balance 
of the Bankruptcy Fee Fund, and the 
whole of that was to be taken out of the 
gem of creditors who had already 

een unduly and remorselessly fleeced 
by the present system of Bankruptcy 
fees. He submitted that it was reason- 
able that the fees taken in Bankruptcy 
should be decreased, so that bankrupts’ 
estates might go more than they did at 
— to the creditors to whom they 

elonged. As to this Vote, he wished 
to draw the attention of the Committee 
to another point in it, and that was that 
they had in connection with this Bank- 
ruptey business a system which did not 
obtain anywhere else. They had, as 
would be seen on page 122, an Official 
Receiver with alargeclerical staff. Now, 
this ‘‘ clerical staff”? was not managed 
as the clerical staff of the Colonial Office, 
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The War Minister did not come down 
to that House and ask for £20,000 
a-year for his clerical staff, but he set 
down in black and white the details of 
the Department, showing the amount 
of assistance he needed for the salary 
paid to each individual, so that the 
Committee knew what it was they were 
voting. But, in the case to which he 
was drawing attention, they did not 
know what they were voting for. They 
were told that this Official Receiver re- 
quired a sum of £8,000 a-year for cleri- 
cal assistance, but no details were given. 
Well, he protested againstsuch a method 
of submitting Estimates to the Com- 
mittee. How was this £8,000 dealt 
with ? How wasit expended? How was 
it shown to be necessary? He did not 
see that the antecedents of the Chief 
Official Receiver in Bankruptcy was 
sufficient to justify a large sum like this 
being handed over to him for these ser- 
vices any more than the political ante- 
cedents of, say, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, or the right hon. Gentleman 
the War Minister, would justify him, 
even in his own eyes, in coming to the 
House, and saying—‘‘I want clerical 
assistance at the rate of, say, £30,000 
a-year.” If that were so, and these 
officials would not be allowed to act in 
that way, neither should the Chief Re- 
ceiver be allowed so to act? The same 
evil obtained in connection with the 
Solicitor. He also gave no details. He 
did not tell them whether he had one, 
two, or 10 clerks, but merely said he 
wanted £1,240 a-year. This year this 
official wanted more money than he 
asked for last year, but the Treasury 
submitted no Estimate to the Commit- 
tee giving any information of a trust- 
worthy and practical kind. And why 
was this? Simply because it was not 
Treasury money which was being ex- 
pended. If this was Treasury money 
they would have details given to them, 
just as they had in connection with the 
War Office and the Admiralty Esti- 
mates. As the money was to be taken 
out of the pockets of the unfortunate 
creditors of insolvents, the Treasury was 
satisfied with a very perfunctory dis- 
charge of their duty on the part of those 
intrusted with the disbursement of this 
money. The Treasury was perfectly 
satisfied if the Fee Fund came up to 
a tolerable amount. But this system 


the Foreign Office, or the War Office. | was not fair; indeed, it did not appear 
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to him (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) to be | whether the hon. Gentleman had any 


honest. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, there was a question arising 
on this Vote on page 121, which cer- 
tainly was not clear to his mind, and he 
did not know whether the hon. Gentle- 
man in charge of the Vote would be able 
to examine into it. On page 121 it was 
stated that the whole amount of fees and 
investments was £168,700, the interest 
on the investments being as much 
as £25,000. He inferred from that 
that the fees in the first place were 
largely in excess of the amount of money 
actually disbursed on the maintenance 
of the Department, and that they must 
have been so for seme years past, or 
else he could not understand how so 
large a sum as £25,000 accrued as in- 
terest on money invested. What was 
evident from the item, at least, as he 
read it, was, that while these fees and 
interest on money invested amounted to 
£168,700, the amount actually required 
—actually spent—in 1888-9 was only 
£110,400, leaving, therefore, a sum of 
between £50,000 and £60,000 as a 
balance—a sum with regard to which 
he should like to have some further in- 
formation. Perhaps the hon. Gentle- 
man the Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. 
Jackson) would be able to explain whe- 
ther he (Mr. Conybeare) was correct in 
the assumption, and would give them 
some information about this large sur- 
plus. He should also like to know why 
the item immediately above that to which 
he had referred—namely, £9,146—was 
entered in a different Vote—that was to 
say, why this item was given when pro- 
vision was also made in another Esti- 
mate for similar expenditure in connec- 
tion with the Civil Service? It seemed 
to him very inconvenient that they should 
have to refer to two sets of Estimates 
in a matter of this kind, and he failed 
to see why the two charges should not 
come in one Estimate. He thought it 
would also be interesting if they could 
have some information given to them as 
to the comparative percentage of ex- 
penditure under the new Bankruptcy 
system as compared with the percentage 
under the old system—that was to say, 
he should like to have some information 
as to whether the cost of administering 
the new Act was greater or less than the 
administration of the old Bankruptcy 
Law used to be. He did not know 
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information which would throw light 
upon this subject. He entirely agreed 
with the observations which had been 
made by his hon. Friend (Mr. Arthur 
O’Connor), and he thought that unless 
a satisfactory explanation was given to 
the Committee on the points the hon. 


‘Member had raised it would be their 


duty to challenge a Division upon the 
Vote. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.) said, he must ask the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury to give an answer to the ques- 
tions he had put to him. He would ask 
the hon. Gentleman further with regard 
to the rent of rooms for meetings. He 
presumed the nine cases mentioned on 

age 123 were places where meetings 
could be held. Every one of these places 
had got public buildings attached to it, 
and he certainly thought that creditors 
under the Bankruptcy Act were entitled 
to have the advantage of the occupation 
of any public room either at Newcastle, 
Birmingham, Bristol, and so on. He 
asked for information on these sub- 
heads as to how this money was spent. 
The answer the hon. Member had given 
as to the fees paid into the County Courts 
was one of those answers submitted to 
the hon. Member by officials, for which 
he was not personally responsible; but 
he (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) could assure 
the hon. Gentleman that the answer was 
a very delusive one. He (Mr. Henry 
H. Fowler) thought there should be 
some means of classifying these receipts 
in the form of Bankruptcy fees. Hie 
had no doubt that the gentlemen who 
took the fees could classity them if they 
chose. If there were any difficulty in 
the matter, why not insist upon the use 
of special Bankruptcy stamps? He was 
surprised to see fees amounting to so 
much as £200,000, but he had no doubt 
that the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for East Donegal (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) 
was correct in the statement that he had 
made. 

Mr. JACKSON said, he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would not think 
that he had intentionally neglected to 
answer his question. He certainly would 
undertake to make inquiries as to the 
practicability of giving the details 
asked for, because he himself thought 
it desirabie they should be given, as far 
as they could be, in the interests of the 
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Public Service. The hon. Member for 
East Donegal had spoken about the fees, 
and appeared to be under the impres- 
sion that what was charged was much 
in excess of the expenses, and that, 
therefore, the Government were taking 
out of the pockets of those who made 
bad debts a larger sum than was neces- 
sary. Well, according to the informa- 
tion he (Mr. Jackson) had received, that 
view was hardly borne out by the facts. 
He noticed that, taking the total re- 
ceipts in fees and stamps from the years 
1883-4 to 1886-7, the amount was 
£649,936. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: What 
does this represent ? 

Mr. JACKSON: The total amounts 
of receipts. He was taking a particular 
period to illustrate the point in ques- 
tion. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: Whence 
are these receipts gathered; what re- 
ceipts are they ? 

Mr. JACKSON said, the receipts were 
gathered from the amounts paid in fees 
in the Bankruptey Court, and the amount 
~~ in stamps so far as the Bankruptcy 

epartment was concerned. The total 
receipts were £649,936, and the total 
expenditure £625,496, leaving a balance 
of £24,440. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side): That is a balance of £6,000 
a-year ? 

Mr. JACKSON: Yes; up to that 
time. He might say that the Treasury 
had always held it to be the intention of 
the Bankruptcy Act that the total ex- 
penditure should be covered by the fees 
charged, and certainly the experience 
they had had up to the present would 
hardly justify them in saying that the 
fees should be reduced—they were 
hardly sufficient to warrant them in 
coming to a decision as to whether or 
not the fees should be decreased. The 
statement obtained up to the 3lst 
March, 1887, showed the total amount 
of receipts to be £201,000, whereas the 
expenditure was £181,000, showing a 
og for the year of £20,000. The 

on. Member had referred to the charges 
which appeared on the face of the Esti- 
mates as charges which were borne 
under other Votes; but he thought the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite would 
confirm him when he said that this 
arrangement was effected at the ex- 
pressed wish of the House, and that 
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that information was given with the 
view of stating as clearly as possible the 
cost of the Service. The reason the ac- 
count was rendered in this form was 
that it was considered much better to 
concentrate under one Department all 
charges, so that they might be under 
one head. A reference was given to 
the particular items. 

Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) 
said, he wished to ask the right hon. 
Baronet the President of the Board 
of Trade (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 
a simple question which he did not 
think the right hon. Baronet would 
find it difficult to answer. He hoped 
the right hon. Baronet would be able 
to tell the Committee what would be 
the future position of those clerks in the 
Bankruptcy Department of the Board 
of Trade in the Chief Official Receiver’s 
Office—who were engaged for the first 
time when the re-organization took 
place—immediately after the new Bank- 
ruptey Act passed into law? As the 
right hon. Baronet knew very well these 
clerks were not on the establishment of 
the Civil Service, but were paid out of 
a lump sum which appeared on the 
Estimates as an allowance for additional 
clerical assistance. These particular 
men felt that they were really suffering 
under a very great grievance. They 
say they were tempted into the Service 
by delusive hopes, which were held out 
to them of promotion and advancement 
—hopes held out almost amounting to 
false pretences. Many of these people 
asserted, and he believed what they said 
was not disputed, that they had occupied, 
previous to joining, positions of large 
emolument under private firms. At pre- 
sent they did not know from day to day 
where they might in the future be 
placed. They were ignorant as to whe- 
ther from this year they would be re- 
tained in office at all, and, very naturally, 
they objected to this precarious position 
into which, they said, they had been 
forced in direct contradiction to the 
statements made to them when they ac- 
cepted their positions in this particular 
Office. They were told that they would 
probably get early promotion, as there 
was every desire to make this branch as 
efficient as it could be. Doubtless the 
right hon. Baronet had come to some 
decision as to retention of these men, 
and as to what their position would be 
in the future—whether they would be 
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on the Establishment or not. He (Mr. 
Lawson) should like to know whether 
the right hon. Baronet had come to any 
decision ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tuz BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Micwart Hicxs-Beacn) 
(Bristol, W.) said, he would refer first 
to the point raised by the hon. Member 
for the Camborne Division of Cornwall 
(Mr. Conybeare) as to the relative costs 
of proceedings under the present Bank- 
ruptcy Act, andunder the old Bankruptcy 
system. He thought that if the hon. 
Member would refer to the Return, which 
was presented to the House on the Mo- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham (Mr. J. 
Chambeilain), he would see a careful 
comparison drawn up showing the 
number of cases and the percentage of 
costs to the gross assets, which spoke 
very favourably for the present system 
of bankruptcy. He would refer the 
hon. Member to that Return for details, 
and the hon. Member, he thought, would 
find that what he (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) said was borne out by it. As to 
the point the hon. Member for West St. 
Pancras (Mr. Lawson) had raised, he 
looked upon the subject from another 
point of view to that of the hon. Gentle- 
man. He could quite understand the 
anxiety of these clerks for the settlement 
of their case; but the Committee must 
remember that that settlement, if it in- 
volved their being placed on the same 
footing as other servants, would entail 
the giving of the right to pension, and 
he did not want to do that until he was 
quite satisfied that the number to which 
that right was given did not exceed that 
which it would be necessary perma- 
nently to maintain. These gentlemen 
had only been engaged at first tempo- 
rarily, and hethought they all fully under- 
stood their position. e did not think 
there was any ground for the suggestion 
of a grievance which the hon. Gentleman 
had made. He admitted that sooner or 
later the matter must be permanently 
settled. When the period for which this 
temporary arrangement had been made 
had expired, no time would be lost in 
going into the matter and settling it. 

Mr. LAWSON said, he was afraid 
these clerks had been distinctly tempted 
into the Service by the inducement put 
before them that they would be placed 
upon the Establishment; and they de- 
clared that the offer was made to them 
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by the responsible head. They alleged— 
and he thought with great reason—that 
it was utterly impossible for them to 
resume the duties in which they were 
engaged in connection with private firms 
before they entered the service of the 
Bankruptcy Department. 

Sin WILLIAM PLOWDEN (Wolver- 
hampton, W.) said, the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Jack- 
son) had told them that he would give 
them next year details with regard to 
this Vote. He was surprised the hon. 
Member had not been able to give them 
the details now. He hoped that the 
hon. Gentleman would be able to give 
them next year a satisfactory answer to 
the — raised by the hon. Member 
for East Donegal (Mr. Arthur O'Connor) 
in regard to the additional clerical assist- 
ance charged for by the Official Receiver 
and by the Solicitor. There was a large 
increment this year over the Estimate 
last year, and he trusted that when these 
details were taken in hand all those 
responsible for them then would go 
thoroughly into the whole matter, and 
satisfy themselves as to the details of 
the receipts and expenditure. The hon. 
Gentleman had spoken of the difficulty 
of obtaining an account of the money 
received by way of fees; but surely it 
must be easy to obtain such an account. 
Though the fees were in the shape of 
stamps, these stamps would be affixed 
to documents which were on record, and 
reference could be made to them in order 
to ascertain the amount paid. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, 
that he had great doubts as to the 
possibility of obtaining any accurate 
statement as to the amount of the 
receipts from stamps under the present 
system. He had made some inquiries 
on a kindred subject as affecting the 
High Court of Judicature, and he had 
ascertained that it was quite impossible, 
looking at the manner in which stamps 
were dealt with now, to ascertain as 
between one Court and another—say, 
between the Court of Queen’s Bench 
and the Chancery Division—what were 
the receipts in each particular case; 
and he fancied the same thing applied 
in the case of County Courts. He be- 
lieved it would be quite impossible to 
discriminate in the County Courts how 
much as received for stamps in con- 
nection with bankruptcy and how much 
in connection with other business. It 
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seemed to him that the only way really 
to arrive at a just knowledge as to what 
was the produce of this part of legal 
business was by having a distinct stamp 
for the different classes of work. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, it was only 
fair to state that the working of the 
Bankruptcy Act of 1883 had left a small 
profit of something like £6,000 a-year. 
As to the charges being excessively high, 
if there was any ground for the allega- 
tion—if it was the fact that the Go- 
vernment were making a large profit 
out of the working of the Bankruptcy 
Act— then he thought that the 
charges ought to be reduced in the 
interest of the traders of the country; 
but that the charges were not excessively 
high was proved by the smallness of 
the margin of profit, and he did not 
think, looking at the smallness of this 
margin, that it would be possible to 
reduce the charges. But there was 
another satisfactory evidence as to the 
reasonableness of the charges. In the 
Return moved for by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham (Mr. J. Ohamberlain), and 
circulated on May 1 last year, it was 
shown most conclusively that the cost of 
working the new system of Bankruptcy 
reduced the charges to the traders of 
something like 50 per cent, as compared 
with the former cost of Bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings. Then there was another very 
great advantage. There had been an 
enormous reduction in the amount of 
time occupied in the performance of 
Bankruptcy duties, which had been of 
incalculable benefit to creditors. He 
knew something of the working of the 
Bankruptcy Act, and he could safely 
say that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for West Birmingham had 
never, in his (Mr. Mundella’s) opinion, 
done a better piece of service to the 
country than in the passing of the new 
Act. The Act worked admirably, and 
he believed that it had had a restraining 
influence upon over-trading, and that 
influence would be increased by what 
was done last year in the extension of 
the Act by bringing composition deeds 
under registration. He certainly thought 
that bankruptcy ought to pay its own 
way, and that they ought not to conduct 
the business of the trade of the country 
at the expense of the country. He be- 
lieved that, on the whole,the Bankruptcy 
Act was economically administered and 
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were very careful in keeping down the 
expenditure, and were as close-fisted in 
this as in other matters as they possibly 
could be. He did not think anybody 
had ever found the Treasury a very easy 
master in these matters, or that anybody 
who had dealings with the Treasury 
could be lavish in expenditure without 
being immediately checked and brought 
to account for it. As to the Receivers, 
it had been found very difficult to fix 
some of their duties, and the Treasury 
had been unwilling to recognize the 
whole staff as permanently upon the 
Establishment, as it did not wish to ex- 
tend the pensions. There was something 
to be said on behalf of the members of 
the staff; but the right hon. Baronet 
was justified in saying that the whole 
circumstances of the case required to be 
carefully considered before he could 
make any definite arrangement as to 
rendering the staff permanent. 

Sr GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) said, that, notwithstanding 
what they were told from both Front 
Benches, he still was under the impres- 
sion that there had been considerable 
laxity in the matter of these fees, and 
that the House had not been furnished 
with that information which it had a 
right to expect. He hoped that the 
points which had been raised would be 
thoroughly investigated. He understood 
that the clerical assistance was a matter 
of contract allowances. Well, he should 
like to know who fixed the £8,000 which 
was given to the Official Receiver for 
clerical assistance? Whose duty was it 
to take care that the Official Receiver 
did not make money out of this arrange- 
ment? Who was responsible for making 
sure that the sum paid was a right one, 
and that it was properly expended? 
Then, take the case of the Treasury. 
Last year the Treasury Solicitor’s allow- 
ance for clerks was £1,100. It seemed 
that this was not a fixed sum, for this 
year the amount asked for in the Esti- 
mate was £1,240. He should like to 
know who fixed that increase to the 
Treasury Solicitor for clerical assist- 
ance? 

Mr. JACKSON: This official is not 
the Solicitor to the Treasury. 
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Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL: Yes; it 
was the Solicitor to the Official Receiver, 
What he wanted to know was, who 
checked these allowances? He saw 
in the Accounts that the salaried Offi- 
cial Receivers had allowances for clerks 
and messengers. One appointed for 
Chester had a salary of £700, but he 
received £1,150 more under the head 
of allowances for clerks and messen- 

ers. Then, again, it was an extraor- 
Seay thing that the account of allow- 
ances for stationery should be divided; 
and he thought that this account should 
appear either in connection with the 
Freee 4 Department or the Sta- 
tionery Department, and not in connec- 
tion with both. They had an item 
under both Departments, and there 
seemed in this matter to have been an 
increase of £1,550 in the present year. 
He should like to know if an account 
was rendered to the Treasury of that 
expenditure, or whether it was a con- 
tract allowance? If it was a contract 
allowance, who fixed it ? 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
that, as to the question just put to him, 
he could only assure the hon. Gentle- 
man that these charges were very care- 
fully looked into by the Board of Trade 
and by the Treasury— these charges with 
regard to the allowance made to the 
Official Receivers for clerical assistance, 
in order to see, first, that the sum was 
not too much, and, secondly, that it 
was properly distributed. If a per- 
manent establishment were settled, it 
would appear in a shape that would 
be much more satisfactory to those 
who took an interest in the Vote. He 
would explain, in reference to the 
latter questions of the hon. Member, 
that the increase under Sub-heads E, F, 
and G, for stationery, was really no in- 
crease at all. What had happened was 
this—the account for postage and con- 
tingencies and stationery used formerly 
to be charged to bankrupts’ estates, and 
deducted from the estates before they 
were divided among thecreditors. Now 
the amount was placed on the Vote, and 
fees were charged which more than 
recouped the Vote for the expenditure. 
This was a more correct system of ac- 
count. 

Mr. CONYBEARE said, the right 
hon. Baronet had answered some of the 
questions which had been put, but had 
not yet answered the last question of 
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the hon. Member for Kirkcaldy (Sir 
George Campbell) as to the extra re- 
ceipts. He did not, for a moment, dis- 
pute the benefits which, as the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Brightside Division of Sheffield (Mr. 
Mundella) had pointed out, had resulted 
from the new Act. He did not ask any 
questions in order to impugn the work- 
ing of the new Act, but in order that 
they might get a little more light upon 
these items which they had been criti- 
cizing. He did not ask these questions 
in any hostile spirit, but in order to ob- 
tain information; and he would be 
obliged if the right hon. Baronet would 
explain what had been brought to his 
attention lately—namely, what was the 
meaning of the extra receipts, from 
which it appeared that the fees produced 
£137,000 and interest on investments 
£25,000, or a total of £168,700? These 
sums appeared as receipts. One would 
have thought that a portion of that 
would have been applied to the main- 
tenance of the Department ; but, instead 
of that, this charge amounted to 
£1,100,400. Therefore, it appeared to 
his lay mind that there was a profit of 
£58,000. Under Sub-head H., for Law 
Charges, there was an amount of £2,000. 
He wanted to know what these Law 
Charges were, because, under Sub-head 
B., the solicitor got £1,200, and there 
was another item for clerks to the 
solicitor of £1,240? 

Mr. ISAACS (Newington, Walworth) 
asked the right hon. Baronet whether 
this £25,000 interest was on money in- 
vested—money which, being capitalized, 
would represent £833,000? Had any 
portion of that sum been received from 
fees paid by suitors, or did it represent 
amounts received from bankrupts’ es- 
tates? Ifit had come from the latter, 
it was excessive. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
said, there had been a small profit in the 
working of the system, as had been ex- 
plained by his hon. Friend the Secretary 
to the Treasury ; but the Committee must 
remember that there were several charges 
of considerable amount—for instance, 
remuneration to Oounty Registrars, 
£29,000—which were charged against 
the fees received, besides the items in- 
cluded in the Vote. If hon. Members of 
the Committee would refer to the last Re- 
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ment, they would find a full account of 
receipts and expenditure on account of 
Bankruptcy proceedings up to March 
8ist, 1887. A similar account would 
be presented for the year ending the 
3ist March this year. Without looking 
at this, it would be almost impossible 
for hon. Members to appreciate the 
items for fees. As to the £2,000 for 
Law Charges, it was impossible to give 
more than a rough estimate what these 
charges would amount to. The charge 
was for legal services in connection with 
Bankruptcy cases, and, of course, the 
amount of the item depended upon the 
amount of such work done. The amount 
in the account might not be reached, or it 
might be exceeded in the course of the 
ear. 

' Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, it 
was to be regretted that, whenever a 
suggestion was made from those (the 
Opposition) Benches, however well 
founded, or whenever a question was 
addressed to a Minister from those 
Benches, whatever might be its nature, 
the official Representatives of the Go- 
vernment for the time being appeared 
to think it absolutely necessary to throw 
themselves into a defensive attitude and 
assume an air of antagonism to the 
question. He (Mr. Arthur O’Connor) 
thought it would be much more sensible, 
and much more to the advantage of the 
public, if Ministers would make some 
real attempt to judge the merits of the 
suggestions made, instead of assuming 
that the person who made the inquiry 
intended to do something to damage the 
Government. He protested that, in 
making the observations he had made, 
he had no idea of attacking either the 
right hon. Baronet the President of the 
Board of Trade or the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Treasury. 

Srr MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he did not infer that. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: No; 
but Ministers, in discharge of their 
official duties, acted as though it was 
necessary to oppose everything suggested 
on that (the Opposition) side of the 
House. His (Mr. Arthur O’Connor’s) 
proposal was dictated from the very 
document which the right hon. Baronet 
the President of the Board of Trade said 
was absolutely necessary to the under- 
standing of the Vote. He should not 
have thought of rising in his place to 
make observations about this Estimate 
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if he had not previously seen and studied 
the Report to which the right hon. 
Baronet referred. What did the Report 
tell him? Why, that out of £4,500,000 
odd received as creditors’ property in 
connection with bankruptcy in the 
Superior Courts—not in the County 
Courts—there had been distributed 
amongst creditors only £3,781,000. 
There was a balance of £739,000. What 
had been done with that money? It 
was not held by the Bankruptcy Depart- 
ment, but was handed over to the Trea. 
sury. Besides that sum there was an- 
other sum of £209,000 recovered from 
the trustees ucder the old Bankruptcy 
Act of 1869, to which the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Bright- 
side Division of Sheffield (Mr. Mun- 
della) referred a little time ago. The 
conduct of those trustees, under the 
old Act, had been extremely bad— 
perfectly indefensible. They had frit- 
tered away the money of the bank- 
rupts ina most shameful manner; but 
what was the use of talking about that ? 
Any reference to the conduct of the old 
trustees, and to the working of the old 
Act, was simply taking away the mind 
of the Committee from that which it 
ought to consider at this time. There 
was a sum of £1,049,000 in the hands of 
the Treasury for investment, and the 
Treasury obtained from that, or should 
obtain from it if properly invested, 
£40,000 a year. That was the first item 
in the statement of accounts referred to 
by the right hon. Baronet the President 
of the Board of Trade. What was the 
next item? £69,000 for fees received in 
eash, and the next item was the amount 
received by the Inland Revenue for 
Bankruptcy stamps— £73,000. And 
that was not all, but there were divi- 
dends and other moneys invested under 
Section 6 of the Bankruptcy Act of 1883, 
which brought in £21,000 a-year. There- 
fore they had on the debtor side of the 
account incomes represented to the ex- 
tent of £210,000. Then there were the 
outgoing items, and, amongst other 
things, an item in connection with the 
Registrar’s Account of the County Court. 
This was £183,000 a-year, in spite of 
the inclusion of £29,000 which had 
been referred to. That showed that in 
the course of one year, not taking into 
account a single farthing of the fees put 
into the QOounty Courts, they had 
£20,000 a-year more than they need 
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have. They had the profits from the 
invested assets, and then they went and 
taxed the creditors’ Proporty, the fees 
which they charged amounting to 
£20,000 a-year. They had also to add 
to that all the money they received in 
the County Courts, and what was the 
result of the inclusion? Why, that all 
their Bankruptcy fees were 33 per cent 
at least higher than they need be for the 
purpose of discharging the whole of the 
Bankruptcy business of the country. 
This was the case so far as Bankruptcy 
assets were concerned, without charging 
a single farthing of the expense to the 
Exchequer. And, further than this, he 
maintained that it was not fair to the 
general creditor, whose assets they were 
dealing with, that they should continue 
this high rate of fees, which was simply 
eating up their Bankruptey Fee Ac- 
count until it had reached more than 
£1,000,000 of permanent investments. 
He did not thinkthe right hon. Baronet 
had met the case at all, and he sincerely 
hoped that in reconsidering the position 
—which reconsideration the right hon. 
Gentleman said was to take place during 
the Recess—he would have regard to 
the accumulation of money which was 
not in the hands ofthe Board of Trade, 
but paid over to the Treasury for in- 
vestment, and which was more than 
sufficient to meet all the reasonable 
charges which bankrupts’ estates ought 
to be put to. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS -BEAOH 
said, he would say for himself, and the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury, that, so far from receiving the 
suggestions and the questions of the 
hon. Member for East Donegal (Mr. 
Arthur O’Connor) in the spirit in 
which the hon. Gentleman supposed, 
they thought his comments were worthy 
of serious attention. He (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) was not at all satisfied 
with the mode in which the Accounts 
were at present presentedjto the House ; 
and he would, before next year, have 
them fully considered with the view of 
their being presented in what he hoped 
would be a better and simpler way. 
With regard to the point of detail the 
hon. Gentleman alluded to—namely, in- 
clusion in the Estimate of a charge for 
six Official Receivers, whereas only five 
had been appointed. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR: The 
charge is for four, and only three were 
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Sir MICHAEL AICKS-BEAOCH said, 
that two extra Official Receivers had 
been appointed this year, which made 
five on the Establishment, whilst six 
were charged for. He thought it a mis- 
take to take a Vote for a larger 
number of Receivers than were em- 
ployed; and if, on inquiry, he found it 
was not intended to fill up the vacancy 
the Vote should be amended next year. 

Mr. MOLLOY (King’s Oo., Birr) said, 
that he did not wonder at his hon. 
Friend the Member for East Donegal 
complaining of a charge being made for 
an Official Receiver whu, as a matter of 
fact, was not appointed. He thought 
the best thing which could be done to 
assist the Secretary to the Treasury in 
this matter would be to move the reduc- 
tion of the Vote by the £500 which was 
charged for the man who did not exist. 
Last year hon. Members had complained 
of this very item, and the same excuse 
was then made as was now tendered, 
and they had taken it for granted then 
that this year, at least, the Treasury offi- 
cials would not come to the House and 
ask for this £500. Seemingly, however, 
they had come again, and he thought 
that if they went back before last year 
they would find that in previous years 
the same amount had been charged. 
As the Government were charging for a 
man who had no existence, he thought 
it was the duty of the Committee to 
move a reduction to the extent of £500. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Member move to reduce the Vote? 

Mr. MOLLOY: I do, Sir. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Item B, £19,608, for Chief 
Official Receiver’s Department, be re- 
duced by £500.”—(Mr. Molloy.) 


Mr. CONYBEARE said, that it was 
necessary to check this practice of ask- 
ing for money for officials who did not 
exist, because if money were granted 
under these circumstanees for an official 
who had no existence, they would soon 
find that a person would be obtained to 
fill the vacancy. He cordially sup- 
ported his hon. Friend in this Motion. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
said, he hoped the Motion would not 
be pressed. Two Official Receivers had 
been appointed this year, so that it was 

ssible that all who were charged for 
in the Estimate might be needed. There 
was a tendency to substitute the pay- 
ment of these Receivers by salary rather 
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than by fee; and that m, if properly 
developed, would, he thought, be found 
to lead toa very desirable result. If 
the money now voted was not considered 
necessary it would not be spent. 

Mr. MOLLOY said, that the same 
answer was given to hon. Members year 
after year. They were always told that 
if the money voted was not required it 
would be returned ; but they knew that 
in many cases money voted in that 
House was not devoted to the purpose 
for which it was voted, but to some 
other purpose. However, as a matter 
of compliment to the right hon. Baronet, 
he would withdraw his Motion. He 
did, however, think it a monstrous 
thing that charges of this kind should 
be inserted in the Estimates. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) 
said, he thought, after what had fallen 
from the right hon. Baronet, ample 
reason had been shown why the Vote 
should not be passed at all. He under- 
stood the right hon. Baronet to admit 
that these accounts were in a most unsatis- 
factory condition. [‘‘No, no!” | Yes; 
he understood the right hon. Baronet 
the President of the Board of Trade to 
admit that five months ago. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
No. What I said was, that it might be 

ssible to have these Accounts presented 
in asimpler and a better form. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, that was 
tantamount to saying that the Votes at 
present were presented in a very un- 
satisfactory form. [‘*No, no!”] At 
any rate, he (Mr. Anderson) thought 
they were in a very unsatisfactory form. 
The right hon. Baronet had referred to 
an item of £2,000 for Law Charges. 
Well, some hon. Members, he thought, 
had understood that when there was an 
Official Law Department the charges 
for legal business would appear under 
that Department. They did not expect 
to see a charge such as this under the 
Bankruptcy Department. The item was 
the same as one they had had last year ; 
and if the expenditure was the same 
why was not the amount smaller ? 

Mr. JAOKSON said, that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman evidently did 
not understand that this £2,000 was a 
sum taken for legal assistance under the 
Bankruptcy Act, which assistance de- 
pended upon the amount of Bank- 
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ruptey business performed. No exact 
estimate could be given at the com- 
mencement of the year, and it was 
absolutely impossible to give any de- 
tails of the sub-head, as it was never 
known what charges would come in 
course of payment in connection with 
Bankruptcy estates. It was impossible 
to say what the amount would yy As 
a matter of fact, the Treasury was de- 
sirous of having this amount reduced 
from £2,000 to £1,500. The Treasury 
had made a representation to the Board 
of Trade on the matter, and the answer 
they had received from the Board of 
Trade was that the expenditure of the 
preceding year, so far as the Board of 
Trade could judge, would be slightly in- 
creased in the coming year. On that un- 
derstanding it had been found impos- 
sible to keep the charge at the £1,500 
fixed last year. 

Mr. ANDERSON asked where they 
found the details ? 

Mr. JACKSON said, they would be 
found in the Appropriation Accounts. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, they could 
not trace the money which had been 
appropriated during the past year, and 
there ought to be some indication in the 
Accounts to show where the money had 
gone. There was, however, no trace of 
it. Surely the Government ought to be 
able to tell the Committee how it was 
spent last year. Hon. Members looked 
into the Accounts for information, but 
obtained none, and he thought it highly 
unsatisfactory that they should be called 
upon to vote, in this wholesale manner, 
considerable sums for Law Charges. 

Mr. JACKSON said, he was sorry he 
had not made his meaning clear. The 
hon. Member was aware that this was 
not an Estimate for last year; but for 
the current year, and if he would turn 
to the Appropriation Accounts of last 
year he would find all the details he 
asked for duly set forth, He need 
hardly remind the hon. Gentleman that 
the Appropriation Accounts were ac- 
counts which were vouched for and 
certified by the Comptroller and Auditor 
General. With respect to the item for 
Law Charges he had already endeavoured 
to point out that this was an estimated 
sum to cover the different Law Charges 
of the year. Of course, it was quite 
impossible to give any details as to what 
those charges would be until they arose. 


Original Question put, and agreed to, 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £24,701, be 

granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 

necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1889, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Charity Commission for 

England and Wales, including the Endowed 

Schools Department.” 

Sr JOHN SWINBURNE (Stafford- 
shire, Lichfield) said, that, in the first 
place, he desired to ask Her Majesty’s 
Government what was the salary of the 
First or Ohief,Commissioner? On page 
125, they found an item of £2,000, the 
salary of the Chief Commissioner. Then, 
again, on page 126, they found that the 
Chief Commissioner of the Endowed 
Schools Department was paid a salary 
of £1,200 a-year. On the same page 
there was an item of £1,200 for the 
Commissioner of the City of London 
Parochial Charitable Department. What 
he wanted to know from the Secretary 
to the Treasury was, whether the Chief 
Commissioner was the same person in 
all three of these instances, or whether 
the Chief Commissioner only received a 
salary of £2,000, and was paid no part 
of the £1,200 for the Endowed Schools 
Department, and no part of the £1,200 
for the City of London Parochial Chari- 
table Department ? 

Mr. JACKSON: They are entirely 
separate. 

Sin JOHN SWINBURNE: They are 
separate Commissioners ? 

Mr. JACKSON : Entirely. 

Sm JOHN SWINBURNE said, that 
he now wished to take the opportunity 
of drawing the attention of the Com- 
mittee to the condition of the charities 
in the parish of Colwich, in the 
county of Stafford. Some 66 years 
ago or more—in 1822—there were 10 
charities. Originally there were 12; 
but at the time he mentioned two of 
them had been lost. The Charity Com- 
mission administered these charities, or 
had been under the impression for many 
years that they administered them; but 
by 1887 two more of the charities had 
been lost. These charities had ceased 
in rather a curious manner to exist. If 
the Committee would only go into the 
matter, they would find that a whole 
village was swept away. 

Tas CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
Unless the hon. Baronet is going to 
connect these charities with the Charity 
Commission he cannot refer to them. 
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Sm JOHN SWINBURNE said, that 
there was an inquiry last year into these 
charities. He thought they were con- 
nected with the Charity Commission, 
because the accounts had sometimes 
been sent up to the Commissioners. He 
confessed that he could not see with 
what object that had been done. For 
four years no accounts had been sent 
up, and when accounts were sent u 
they were found to be incorrect, ough 
not by the Charity Oommissioners. 
When the parishioners took notice of 
these things last year they found that 
the accounts were ail wrong, and that 
many sums of money had been misap- 
propriated by the vicar and the church- 
warden. The accounts which were sent 
up to the Commission for a series 
of years were inaccurate. They were 
not even added up correctly. The 
parishioners contended that asum of £600 
had been misappropriated. They also 
contended that the vicar of the parish 
had misappropriated on one occasion 
£10, and on another occasion £16, and 
that in one case he had overpaid a sum 
of 10s. In fact, the whole of these 
accounts were rendered in such a loose 
manner that they were quite incompre- 
hensible. What he charged the Com- 
missioners with was neglect of duty. 
The accounts gave a totally false im- 
pression, and the Commissioners took 
no steps to check them. It was a 
curious fact that in the parish of 
Colwich, 229 years ago—in the year 
1659—a Nonconformist minister, who 
had been ejected from his living, gave 
a considerable charity for the poor 
of the parish. But this charity, which 
he believed brought in annually about 
£80, had been administered by the 
vicar, not for the benefit of the deserv- 
ing poor of the parish, but for the bene- 
fit of the poor, or rather of people who 
belonged to the Church of England, who 
were regular attendants of the Church 
of England, who belonged to a club ad- 
ministered by the vicar, and whose 
children went to the Church of England 
Sunday School. The whole of these 
matters had been thoroughly investi- 
gated by the parishioners, and the 
parishioners succeeded in getting one of 
the Charity Commission Inspectors to 
come down in June,1887. The whole 
question had been thoroughly threshed 
out, and the parishioners had been 
waiting ever since for ascheme, The 
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parishioners promulgated a scheme, ac- 
cording to which the majority of the 
trustees or managers should be elected 
by the ratepayers. That was in accord- 
ance with a Motion which he (Sir John 
Swinburne) was instrumental in passing 
in the House of Commons two years ago. 
The Charity Commissioners, however, 
did not send down a scheme, and the 
parishioners had written to him on 
several occasions concerning the matter. 
He received, only two days ago, a copy 
of a scheme which the Charity Commis- 
sioners had framed. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present ; Committee counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Sm JOHN SWINBURNE said, that 
the scheme promulgated by the Charity 
Commissioners set the wishes of the 
parishioners, and the expressed opinion 
of the House of Commons entirely on one 
side. It was proposed in the scheme 
that there should be nire trustees—that 
the ex officio trustees should be two in 
number, the co-opted trustees three, and 
the representative trustees four. It 
would thus be seen that the ex officio and 
co-opted trustees would be in a majority 
upon the Board. Furthermore, the 
representative trustees were to be 
elected in vestry assembled. The 
parishioners were very desirous that the 
representative trustees should be elected 
by ballot, and that the ballot should be 
kept open until such an hour that the 
working classes, who were really most 
interested in the matter, could vote with- 
out losing half-a-day’s work. To give 
the Committee an idea of how badly the 
plan of unelected trustees worked, he 
would cite the case of the Lowe Charity 
at Lichfield. In 1886 he put as much 
pressure as he could on the Charity 
Commissioners to get a majority of the 
trustees of that charity elected by the 
ratepayers. The Commissioners resisted 
the proposal, notwithstanding that a 
numerously signed Petition asking them 
to have the trustees elected by the rate- 
payers was presented to them. He held 
in his hand the accounts of Lowe’s 
Charity for last year. A very curious 
faet was that the accounts were audited 
by one of the trustees themselves. He 
thought the hon. and learned Attorney 
General would agree with him that 
trustees and managers of public trusts 
ought to manage the trusts in the same 
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way as they would if the pro were 
their own. The trustees of we’s 


Charity spent last year £438, and the 
cost of management was £51 19s., or 
about 12 per cent. The steward was a 
gentleman belonging to an eminent firm 
of solicitors in the City of Lichfield, and 
he received a salary of £30 per annum. 
He, however, did not manage the estate, 
but hired other people to de the work. 
There was a law bill of £29, and, strange 
to say, the bill was charged by the firm 
of solicitors, of whom one was the 
steward receiving £30 for managing 
the estate. There were charges for a 
variety of professional men, and actu- 
ally a man was paid for serving out coal. 
This was in consequence, he maintained, 
of the charity being administered, not 
by elected trustees, but by trustees ap- 
pointed by the Charity Commissioners, 
and appointed in pursuance of the hate- 
ful system of co-option by the Town 
Council. He was not going to say that 
in many large cities, such as Liverpool, 
Birmingham, and Newcastle, where 
there were large Town Councils, they 
might not have in those Bodies a num- 
ber of people quite suitable for trustees 
or managers of charities; but, as a rule, 
they might rest assured, in regard to 
many Town Councils, that the system of 
co-option was a very injudicious one. 
What the parishioners all over England 
wanted in regard to their charities was 
that they should have the power of elect- 
ing the majority of the managers of the 
charities by ballot, and that the election 
should be held at an hour when work- 
ing men could attend. Among other 
strange items in the accounts of Lowe’s 
Charity there was an item of 10s. 6d. 
for a cheque book. That was a re- 
markable item; because it proved the 
accounts were paid by cheque on a 
bank. There was a balance to the 
credit of the charity at the commence- 
ment of the year of £376, and at the 
eud of the year of £388. But there was 
nothing put to the credit of the charity 
for interest. He presumed the money 
rested at a bank; but where it rested or 
who got the interest upon the permanent 
credit balance ofnearly £400 was not clear 
atall. He maintained that the interest 
upon the deposits, however small, ought 
to go to the charity. With regard to 
most of the charities, the Commissioners 
appointed people as managers who took 
little or no trouble at all in the matter. 
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Let him illustrate this point. In 1822, 
two charities at Colwich were lost, and 
in 1887 two more had disappeared. The 
owners of the land upon whom the 
charities were charged distinctly declined 
to give any information or to pay the 
charity. Only a few days ago, he was 
in Lichfield in connection with an in- 
quiry as to what were termed the muni- 
cipal charities. There were a number of 
charities in the City of Lichfield which 
were called the Munster Charities. They 
were lumped together and managed by 
the Town Council. A few days before 
the Commissionercame down, thetrustees 
appointed by the Town Council did not 
know that a scheme had been promul- 
gated with respect to the management 
of these charities some 45 years ago; in 
1843 a scheme for the management of 
these charities had been framed by the 
Court of Chancery, and then it came out, 
also, that they had totally lost one of the 
charities. They had never looked after 
it, and the land upon which the charity 
was charged had been sold, and the pur- 
chaser declined to pay the rentcharge. 
The matter simply came to this—that the 
present owner of the land said to the 
trustees, ‘‘If you can prove to me your 
title, I will pay; if not, I won’t.” Year 
after year, charities were being lost in 
almost every parish in England. There 
was one way in which he knew charities 
were frequently absorbed. The land 
might lie in the middle of a parish, and 
the squire—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 1 
inted out to the hon. 
Baronet that he cannot enter into an 
examination of special charities. He 
must connect his observations with the 
Charity Commissioners. 

Sr JOHN SWINBURNE said, that 
in that case his illustrations must be 
very much reduced. What he particu- 
larly wanted to impress upon the Com- 
mittee was that the system of appointing 
managers and trustees led to the mal- 
administration of charities, which re- 
sulted in many cases in charities being 
absolutely lost. He maintained that, in 
future, the trustees of charities ought to 
be elected by the ratepayers. Ten years 
ago he got an Endowed Schools Scheme 
passed, by which a majority of the 
trustees were elected. That system had 
worked exceedingly well. The scheme 
which had been promulgated by the 
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Charity Commissioners with respect to 
the charities of Colwich, provided that, 
in future, the co-opted trustees should 
be persons residing or carrying on busi- 
ness in or near the parish. What the 
ratepayers wanted, however, was that 
the men who were their trustees should 
be actually parishioners. He earnestly 
hoped the Committee would take these 
matters to heart, because they were 
creating considerable heart-burning in 
every parish inEngland. The ratepayers 
in the parish were indignant that they 
had no power to administer their own 
charities which they saw were being 
abused in every possible way. In the case 
of Colwich it was found that each child 
who attended Sunday School was paid 
4d. per Sunday out of charity money. 
The vicar, therefore, was really buying 
the religious belief of these children. 
The people of Colwich asked that the 
trustees of their charities should be re- 
presentative ; at all events, they asked 
for a scheme in accordance with the 
Motion which the House of Commons 
passed two years ago. He did not wish 
to say anything against the vicar of 
Colwich. He never saw that gentleman, 
and he had no doubt he administered 
the charities according to his own lights, 
and in the interests of his own religion. 
But the charities were intended for every 
poor and deserving person in the parish. 
Charities, as he had said, were con- 
stantly being lost. In the parish of 
Gateshead, in the North of England, 12 
charities, bringing in £60 a-year, had 
been lost. e was, however, afraid 
that after the ruling of the Chairman, 
he could not trespass upon the time of 
the Committee by giving them any fur- 
ther illustrations. He therefore con- 
cluded by moving that the salary of 
the Chief Commissioner be reduced by 
£1,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Item A, £25,346, for Salaries 
and Wages, be reduced by £1,000.”— 
(Sir John Swinburne.) 


Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Oumberland, 
Penrith) said, he thought it would be 
as well to reply at once to the speech of 
the hon. Baronet (Sir John Swinburne). 
The hon. Baronet had brought forward 
two cases, the case of the Colwich Chari- 
ties and that of Lowe’s Charity. He was 
sorry that the hon. Baronet had given 
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no Notice at all of the fact that he was 
going to bring this matter under the 
notice of the Committee. 

Sir JOHN SWINBURNE said, that 
his Motion had been on the Notice 
Paper for 15 days. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER said, the 
Commissioners had 31,000 charities to 
deal with, and from the Notice of the 
hon. Baronet it was impossible to say 
which of the 31,000 he intended to deal 
with. Now, the Colwich scheme had 
only just been completed, and there was 
full opportunity for the hon. Baronet, if 
he disapproved of any of the provisions 
of the me, to bring the matter before 
the House. [Sir Jonn Swrvsurne: It 
is a charity scheme.] If that was so, 
the hon. Baronet would not have that 
opportunity. With regard to Lowe’s 
Charity, he believed that the scheme 
was framed six years ago. 

Sm JOHN SWINBURNE: Perhaps 
the hon. Gentleman will allow me to 
correct him. The scheme was framed 
two years ago, in direct opposition to the 
Motion of the House of Commons. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER said, that 
what the hon. Baronet had now said 
only showed the great inconvenience 
caused by him not giving any Notice 
whatever as to the particular charities 
to which he intended to call attention. 
The hon. Baronet had made a great 

oint of the fact that he carried a Reso- 
ution of the House of Commons de- 
claring that on all charitable trusts a 
majority of representative governors 
should be placed. He (Mr. J. W. 
Lowther) believed it was a fact that at 
a very early hour in the morning, in a 
thin House, such a Resolution was car- 
ried. But he must remind the hon. 
Baronet that very shortly afterwards, he 
believed in the following year, the En- 
dowed Schools Committee sat, and that, 
after sitting for two years, they reported 
to the effect that they failed to satisfy 
themselves that the Resolution of the 
hon. Baronet could be practically carried 
into effect. The Committee went on to 
report that it was very desirable to give 
to the people a large share in the direct 
management of charities. He was 
happy to be able to tell the hon. 
Baronet that since that time it had 
been the universal custom to insert in 
schemes of the kind a provision that a 
large share in the management of chari- 
ties should be given to direct represen- 
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tatives of the people. That was even 
so in the case of the Colwich scheme to 
which the hon. Baronet had referred. 
In that scheme two only of the trustees 
were ex officio, four were representative, 
and three were co-opted. He thought 
that four out of nine might be taken 
as a very fair, a very substantial, 
and, to use the words of the Commit- 
tee, “‘a large share” in the manage- 
ment of that charity. The hon. Baronet 
had also referred to the accounts of 
charities. He (Mr. J. W. Lowther) had 
already said that the Commissioners 
had 31,000 charities to deal with. All 
those charities sent their accounts to 
the Office ; but the Commissioners had 
no power to audit any of the accounts. 
The Charity Commissioners had applied 
to the House for powers of audit; but 
such powers had, for a variety of 
reasons, been refused. Therefore, it 
was not in the least surprising that one 
should find, as the hon. Baronet did, 
that in one instance 10s. had been im- 
properly paid, or paid to the wrong 
person. The accounts of the charities 
were sent to the Office, and from time 
to time it became very material in 
framing schemes to examine the ac- 
counts which were sent, but, as he had 
stated, the Commissioners had no power 
to audit the accounts. The hon. Baronet 
had also said that a great many chari- 
ties were lost. That was perfectly true. 
The hon. Baronet the Member for the 
Ilkeston Division of Derbyshire (Sir 
Walter Foster) had before the House 
now a Bill entitled ‘‘The Charities 
Restitution Bill,” the object of which 
was to enable charities which were lost 
to be recovered. He ventured to point 
out to the hon. Baronet (Sir John Swin- 
burne) that if the House of Commons 
chose to diminish the powers of the 
Charity Commissioners, a great many 
more charities would be lost in future 
than had been lost hitherto. Ina great 
many instances, charities had been re- 
eovered through the intervention of the 
Charity Commissioners. With regard to 
the ex officio trustees in the Oolwich 
case, he was not aware that any objec- 
tion had been taken; but the universal 
practiee of the Commissioners was that 
if objections were taken when the names 
of the persons about to be appointed 
were published, those objections were 
fully considered by the Commissioners 
before the appointments took place. 
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the whole point of his argument was 
that the Charity Commissioners were 
proceeding upon the principle of ap- 
pointing only a minority of representa- 
tive trustees. What he claimed was that 
they should appoint a majority of repre- 
sentative trustees. He did not think that 
any better proof of the utter uselessness 
of the Charity Commissioners could be 
given than what the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. J. W. Lowther) had just now 
stated—namely, that the Commissioners 
were totally unable to check any of the 
accounts sent to them. If accounts were 
not sent up, the Commissioners took no 
notice of the fact, and even when accounts 
were sent up they did not take thetrouble 
to see that they were correctly added up. 

Mr. COURTNEY KENNY (York, 
W.R., Barnsley) said, he wished to call 
the attention of the Committee to one 
case in a particular locality; but, in 
doing so, he should endeavour to econ- 
form strictly to the ruling the Chairman 
had given. The charity to which he re- 
ferred was the most important charity 
that had been created since the esta- 
blishment of the Commission. He meant 
the College founded by the late Mr. 
Holloway for the higher education of 
women, at Egham, near Windsor. The 
charity was important, because the gift 
of Mr. Holloway amounted to upwards 
of £750,000 sterling. The wealth of 
the College would grow in a few 
years to be much greater. They all 
knew, from the example of the foun- 
dation of Owens College—which in 
its first 30 years received new endow- 
ments that multiplied the original 
gift fivefold—how rapidly the wealth 
of an institution grew when a founder 
devoted an endowment to any purpose 
which was in harmony with the current 
popular feeling at the time. Mr. Hollo- 
way was remarkable, not only for the 
munificence with which he founded this 
College, but for the rare foresight of the 
provisions he laid down for its direction. 
It was not only that he connected this 
great gift with the most remarkable edu- 
cational movement of our time—the 
movement for the higher education of 
women—but that he directed that this 
education should be conducted on the 
lines which were most in harmony with 
the thought of the present day. He 
directed, for example, that the subjects 
of instruction should be in harmony 
with modern ideas, that no undue weight 
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He desired that the teaching should be 
administered by those who were them- 
selves young and thus familiar with 
modern education. He directed that no 
sone. teacher, or principal of the 

ollege should ever be appointed at an 
age above that of 40. A most remark- 
able feature of the endowment was the 
character with which Mr. Holloway in- 
vested the College in relation to the re- 
ligious difficulty. He declared that the 
College should be emphatically an unde- 
nominational and unseetarian one; not 
merely in the sense in which the ancient 
Universities might possibly be called un- 
sectarian, Universities which had an 
established faith, but with a Conscience 
Clause. In the deed of foundation, Mr. 
Holloway provided, first of all, that no 
religious test should be imposed upon 
any student, professor, or teacher, or 
officer of the College. He provided, 
secondly, that in the College no per- 
manent chaplain should ever be ap- 
pointed and no arrangement be made 
which would identify the Collegein any 
way with any particular sect or denomi- 
nation of Christians. And yet, having 
taken that course, Mr. Holloway did not 
simplify matters by following such an 
example as that of the University of 
London, and solving the religious pro- 
blem by avoiding religion; but he de- 
cided to stamp upon the College a re- 
markably distinct religious character ; 
declaring it to be his earnest desire that 
the religious teaching of the school, 
though free from any sectarian influence, 
should be such as to impress forcibly the 
mindsof the students. He(Mr. Courtney 
Kenny) begged to call the attention of 
the Committee to the difficulty of that 
course, as shown by the educational dis- 
cussions of the last 40 years; and he be- 
lieved it would be shown in the educa- 
tional discussions which would oecupy 
a great part, if not of this Session, at 
any rate, of the next. They had found 
it a matter of the utmost difficulty to 
render even primary education a matter 
thoroughly unsectarian. There were 
many hon. Members opposite who in- 
sisted that the impossibility of unde- 
nominational teaching was so great that 
education, even in primary schools, must 
be strictly denominational. There were, 
again, hon. Members on his own side of 
the House who asserted the difficulty to 
be so great that they thought it neces- 
sary that education, even in primary 
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schools, should be absolutely secular. : the Trustees , in | 
Now, let them see how much greater first instance, be appointed by the founder. 
that difficulty became when it ‘iad to Throughout the rest of the deed, dis- 
be faced in a school such as they were tinction between the three Governors 
now dealing with; a place not for the | who were Trustees, and the other nine 
education of vhildren, but for those who Governors who were not, was most care- 
were approaching mature years; a place | fully drawn; the terms ‘Governor’ and 
not for the education of day scholars, but ‘Trustee’ being in no clause used as 
where the students were resident, and | synonymous. What happened? Mr. 
where the whole care of their life ae Holloway, after establishing this founda- 
entrusted to the hands of the Governing | tion and after appointing the three 
Body. A problem so great asthat made | Trustees, died. The other nine Go- 
it necessary that Mr. Hclloway should | vernors who were to manage this un- 
meet the difficulty by establishing a | sectarian College were still unappointed. 
Governing Body of a peculiarly skilful | After Mr. Holloway’s death, the three 
character. It was necessary to make | Trustees who were already in existence 
provision that the Governors should be | —twoof them, he believed, werenephews 
men who could steer the College success- | of Mr. Holloway’s wife—applied to the 
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College estate ; all of the shall, in the 








fully between the rocks and shoals it 
had to face; and also that they should 
be men whose position and known im- 
partiality would command the confidence 
of the different churches from which 
the students were drawn. Now, Mr. 
Holloway showed foresight by the means 
he took to provide how the Governing 
Body of this College should be estab- 
lished. For he did it by relying on that 
representative principle of which so much 
had been said in the discussion which 
had taken place already on this Vote. 
Mr. Holloway determined that the main- 
spring of the government of his College 
should be derived from five great Public 
Bodies, Bodies of an absolutely un- 
sectarian character, Bodies of a muni- 
ae or of a national character. To the 

ucation Department, to the absolutely 
national and unseetarian University— 
the University of London, and to the 
Town Councils of Reading and Windsor 
and the Aldermen of the City of Lon- 
don, Mr. Holloway entrusted the power 


| Charity Commissioners to take up the 
task of completing the number of the 
| Governing Body. The Charity Com- 
| missioners, acting at the instance of 
these three gentlemen, did so; and he 
submitted to the Committee that the 
action of the Charity Commissioners in 
doing that was wholly illegal, without 
jurisdiction, and void. He made that 
| submission on the simple ground that 
Mr. Holloway reserved to himself no 

wer but that of appointing the three 
overnors who were to be also Trustees ; 
that he reserved to himself no right to 
appoint any of the other Governors, but 
he himself provided the machinery by 
| which five Public Bodies were to call 
into existence five of the Governors, and 
then the eight were to co-opt the re- 
mainder. He did not know in what 
|}manner the Charity Commissioners 
might attempt to justify their departure 
from the language of the foundation 
deed. The powers of the Commissioners 
were no greater than those exercised 








of nominating five of the Governing | by the Chancery Division. He saw the 
Body of the College. The five Go-| hon. and learned Attorney General (Sir 
vernors thus to be appointed were to| Richard Webster) in his place, and he 
have the power to co-opt into their| appealed to the hon. and learned Gen- 
number four more. And the remain-/tleman whether it was not a recognized 
ing three Governors, who made up| principle that the Chancery Division 
the 12, were in future generations to be | would not exercise the power of appoint- 
co-opted also by the general Governing | ing Governors to any charity when there 
Body. But, in the first instance, Mr. | already existed persons possessing the 
Holloway reserved to himself the ap- | right of appointment, and competent to 
pointment of these three; and the three | exercise that right, and not having re- 
were not only to be Governors but | fused to exercise it? Perhaps they would 
Trustees, in whom the College and its' be told that night, on behalf of the 
site were to be vested. Mr. Holloway, | Charity Commissioners, that though the 
in the deed of foundation, provided— | a e of the deed of foundation was 

‘** That the man ent and government of | °°8%, they sough & tovary that language 
the College shall by canon in 12 Governors, in- ‘by evidence which they might possess 


cluding three Trustees for the time being of the Of the Founder’s intention. But if they 
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set up that defence, he maintained that 
their action was none the less illegal ; 
for, under the 5th section of the Chari- 
table Trusts Act, they were forbidden to 
exercise their power of appointing 
Trustees in any case involving con- 
tentious matter, or any special question 
of law or fact which might be one more 
fit to be adjudicated on by a Court of 
Law. He believed there was no lawyer 
in the House who would rise in his 
place and say that the attempt to vary 
the language of a deed by reference to 
evidence derived from other sources was 
other than a problem of law so difficult 
that it could not be entrusted to one of 
the Departments of the State, but wasa 
matter to be adjudicated upon by a 
Judicial Court. But leaving these legal 
questions, which he knew could not be 
adequately discussed by the Committee 
in the absence of Papers, he submitted 
to the Committee that even if the Charity 
Commissioners had authority to appoint 
the nine Governors, the appointments 
which they did make were impolitic, in- 
expedient, and unjust. He said that 
for two reasons. First of all, in making 
the appointments, they ignored that 
principle of representation which Mr. 
Holloway had set in the forefront of his 
deed. The Charity Commissioners did 
not, in their Order, pretend to be depart- 
ing from Mr. Holloway’s intentions. 
The Order said— 

‘*It is desirable that the full body of Go- 
vernors shall be constituted as nearly as may 


be in accordance with the intentions of the 
founder as declared in the deed of foundation.” 


That intention was that the five Public 
Bodies—the Education Department, the 
University of London, the Aldermen of 
London, and the Town Councils of 
Windsor and Reading—should be the 
mainspring of the whole foundation. 
It was most important that that intention 
should be carried out on the occasion of 
appointing the first set of Governors, 
the men who would start the College, 
who would appoint its staff, and who 
would impress upon it its original cha- 
racter ps mode of working. But the 
Charity Commissioners departed from 
the intentions of the Founder. They 
did not communicate with the five 
Bodies. They ignored the five great 
Bodies to whom the nation had a right 
to look as a guarantee for the due 
preservation of that undenominational 
character which the Founder wished te 
stamp on the College. They left the 
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whole choice to Mr. Holloway’s three 
Trustees ; and appointed nine gentlemen 
nominated by in, It was true that 
in the Order of Appointment, the Charity 
Commissioners did preserve the legal 
fiction of attending to the Founder’s in- 
tention, by calling five of these nominees 
‘representative’ Governors,andallotting . 
them to the five Bodies. But what a 
satire the Charity Commissioners passed 
upon the principle of representation 
when they told off Prince Christian as 
the representative of the Education De- 
partment, his Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury as the representative of the 
eminently unecclesiastical University of 
London, and Lord Granville as the 
representative of the Aldermen of the 
City of London. He admitted that Mr. 
Holloway’s Trustees, in making the 
selection they did, made a selection 
which was eminently calculated to con- 
fer great social advantages upon them- 
selves, inasmuch as they were now 
brought in contact with a Royal Prince, 
an Archbishop, an Earl, a Baron, a 
Privy Councillor, and a Dean. He did 
not pretend to lodge a single complaint 
of unfitness against any one of the nine 
distinguished individuals whom the 
Charity Commissioners selected; but 
his contention was purely and simply 
this—that the selection of the whole, 
taken as a whole, was bad—as bad set- 
ting aside the representative principle, 
and bad as imperilling also the unde- 
nominational character of the College, 
and with respect te that which was of 
equal importance, the confidence of the 
nation in the preservation of that unde- 
nominational character. It was admitted 
in the Housesome four months ago, when 
the matter was raised by the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Rugby Division of Warwick- 
shire (Mr. Cobb), that the Governing 
Body of this uniquely unsectarian 
Foundation consisted of members of the 
Established Church. He did not lay 
great stress on that; but he did lay 
stress on this—that of the 12 Governors 
three were actually officials of that 
Church—his Grace the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Dean of Windsor, and 
the Chancellor of the Diocese of Man- 
chester—men committed by their office 
to exercise their influence in the in- 
terest of the Ohurch of England. He 
was not certain what defence would be 
urged that night on behalf of the Com- 
mission; but he had obtained a little 
inkling of it from the answer the hon. 
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Member for the Penrith Division of 
Cumberland (Mr. J. W. Lowther) gave 
when the matter was raised in February 
by the hon. Member (Mr. Cobb). It 
would, no doubt, be said that some— 
he did not know which—of the nine 
gentlemen were gentlemen who were 
held in high esteem by the Founder, and 
whom he would not have been sorry to 
see fill the position of Governors. If 
that statement was made once again, he 
hoped it would be made with the clear- 
ness and precision which so important a 
defence demanded. He hoped that they 
would hear whether there existed a 
scrap of written evidence to justify that 
statement, and to override the clear 
inference of the emphatic language of 
the deed of foundation. He hoped 
they would hear more than that—that 
they would hear that the feelings of 
Mr. Holloway towards these gentlemen 
were not fluctuating, but lasting. He 
hoped also they would hear precisely 
which of the nine Governors were in- 
cluded in this defence. What he par- 
ticularly wished to put to the hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. J. W. Lowther) was, were 
the three ecclesiastical or guasi-eccle- 
siastical Governors amongst those whom 
Mr. Holloway was said to have selected? 
If they were not, then what could justify 
the Charity Commissioners in putting 
these ecclesiastical officials upon this 
unsectarian Board of Governors? If 
they were amongst those who were 
selected by Mr. Holloway, then he main- 
tained it was doubly important for 
the Charity Commissioners to counter- 
balance their influence, and establish 
public confidence in the impartiality of 
the Body by setting against the three 
officials of one Church other officials 
equally prominent, drawn from some of 
the other Churches of the land. There 
was another ground of defence. It was 
said by the hon. Member (Mr. J. W. 
Lowther), in his answer last February, 
that the Charity Commissioners, in 
making these appointments, knew no- 
thing of the religious views of the per- 
sons they appointed. He was very glad 
to have had that answer; because he 
believed there were hon. Members 
around him who would find their con- 
stituents receive with very great satis- 





faction, and perhaps with very great | 


surprise, the statement that the Charity 
Commissioners always ignored sectarian 
feelings in the appointment of Go- 
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ment, he was reminded of the Commit- 
tee on Educational Endowments, in 
1886, to which the hon. Member (Mr. 
J. W. Lowther) had already alluded, the 
Committee upon which he (Mr. Courtney 
Kenny) had a seat, and which reviewed 
the action of the Charity Commissioners. 
That Committee had the advantage ofhav- 
ing very valuable evidence given to them 
by the Commissioners themselves, and, 
amongst others, by no less distinguished 
a litterateur than Sir George Young. 
That gentleman was asked about the 
establishment of the Governing Bodies 
of denominational schools, and he said, 
in his answer to Question 750, that it 
was certainly the custom of the Charity 
Commissioners to provide that the 
majority of such Bodies should be- 
long to the denomination interested. 
If this provision could be so care- 
fully aisle in denominational schools, 
why not in undenominational ones? Now 
there was another defence which had 
been set up. It had been said that 
notice of the proposal to appoint these 
nine gentlemen was given in the daily 
papers, and that no objection had been 
raised to them. But no one reading the 
advertisement columns of Zhe Times 
would know anything about the con- 
ditions which the founder had laid 
down, as to undenominationalism and 
as to representation, and therefore 
no one was likely to object to the 
distinguished persons whose names 
were advertised. He should have had 
much greater satisfaction in bringing 
forward the subject that evening, and 
the Committee would have been better 
able to follow his argument, if the Re- 
turns which he had asked for, of a copy 
of the deed of foundation, had been 
furnished to the House; but objection 
had been made to that proposal on the 
ground of the expense. That expense 
would not be one day’s income of the 
College. On the question of expense 
he could not help remembering that the 
whole basis on which the Charity Com- 
missioners carried out their work lay in 
the Returns which Lord Brougham’s 
Commission obtained 50 years ago with 
regard to the whole of the charities of 
the country, and which were got at the 
expense of three months’ income of the 
charities concerned. There was another 
point to which he desired to draw atten- 
tion—namely, that the same disregard 
of the Founder’s written intentions, the 


vernors. But when he heard that state- | same haste in interfering with this most 
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ys Sony of all modern foundations, during his life and his executors on his 
had been manifested a second time by|death. Mr. Holloway having died with- 


the Commissioners, in dealing with 
another part of the foundation deed. 
For, although Mr. Holloway had desired 
that the lady principal, the resident pro- 
fessors, and the teachers of the College 
should, at the time when they were 
appointed, be under 40 years of age and 
in full youthful vigour, the Governors, 
within four months of their own appoint- 
ment, applied to the Charity Oommis- 
sioners to relax the rules in favour 
of a lady who, he frankly admitted, 
was admirably fitted to discharge the 
duties that would be imposed upon 
her. But the Charity Commissioners had 
abrogated the rule altogether, not merely 
for the single case of this lady, but for 
all appointments, for all time. He 
submitted to the Committee that the 
true province of all great endowments 
was to try new experiments, and that 
the Founder was entitled to have some 
opportunity given for a trial of the ex- 
periment he had in view, even if it 
were novel and unpromising. And Mr. 
Holloway’s rule of a limit of age was 
neither unpromising nor even novel— 
yet the Commissioners had set it aside 
before it had had a single trial. He had 
felt it his duty to bring these matters 
under the notice of the Committee, and to 
enter his protest against this impolitic 
and indefensible interference with the 
intentions of an enlightened and muni- 
ficent Founder, almost before he was yet 
cold in his grave. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER said, he 
thought he ought at once to reply to 
the speech of the hon. and learned 
Member who had just sat down. On 
the whole the hon. and learned Member 
had stated the facts of the foundation 
correctly, but he would pardon him if 
he said he had fallen into an error in 
saying that Mr. Holloway appointed 
three trustees. 

Mr. COURTNEY KENNY said, he 
held in his hand the foundation deed 
which showed the accuracy of his state- 
ment. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER said. he was 
ery correct Messrs. Martin and 

iver, the two trustees to whom the 
property of the College was be- 
queathed, had shortly after the death 
of the founder proceeded to elect the 
third trustee. These two gentle- 
men were not only relations of the 
founder but were his trusted advisers 





out making the first appointment which 
he contemplated making to the gover- 
norship of the College, those two gentle- 
men came to the Charity Commissioners 
and said, ‘‘ We ask you to make this a 
workable scheme and to put yourselves 
in the position of the founder, and to 
appoint the remaining Governors.” They 
came to the Charity Commissioners with 
a list of names, several of whom they 
stated had been specifically selected for 
the office of Governor by the founder 
Mr. Holloway himself. In these cir- 
cumstances the Charity Commissioners 
had not felt it to be their duty to go 
about inquiring into the religious views 
of the gentlemen whose names had been 
submitted to them by the executors 
of the Founder of the College. It was 
perfectly true that they did not make 
any such inquiries into their religious 
views. Three of these gentlemen whose 
names appeared upon the list were 
obviously members of the Church 
of England, but the Charity Com- 
sioners thought that this was not a 
very large proportion for the Church of 
England to have upon a Body of 12 Go- 
vernors. In the first instance, he might 
say there were among the other names 
on the list those of the late Mr. Samuel 
Morley and Lord Charles Bruce, who 
had been for many years Members of 
that House, and also Members of the 
Government of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone). When one of those Gentle- 
men died and the other declined to aet, 
their places were taken by the Dean of 
Winsdor, who was an eminently suitable 
person to appoint because he resided in 
the immediate neighbourhood of the 
College, and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Brightside Division 
of Sheffield (Mr. Mundella). He thought 
that no one would say that the interests 
of the great Nonconformist Body would 
not be amply looked after by the right 
hon. Gentleman. The hon. and learned 
Member had challenged him to state pre- 
cisely the ground on which the Charity 
Commissioners alleged that these gentle- 
man were selected by the founder. He 
had in his hand acopy of a letter written 
by Mr. Greenwell—the solicitor to Mr. 
Holloway’s executors — which stated 
that the nameson the list in question had 
been selected principally having regard 
to the founder’s wishes. A great deal of 
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the discussion on the Charity Commis- 
sion was conducted 7 personal inter- 
view, and he could only say that what 
was stated in that letter was supple- 
mented at the interviews which took 

lace at the office of the Commissioners. 

he hon. and learned Member said that 
sufficient notice was not given of the 
names; but the fact was that they had 
been published frequently in Zhe Times, 
Daily News, and Standard, on several 
days in June, 1886. The hon. and 
learned Member said that no one 
would notice an advertisement of that 
sort. But he would point out, on the 
contrary, that a great number of objec- 
tions were taken by people who said that 
it was desirable on a peculiar trust of this 
sort that women should be appointed as 
Governors. That was avery reasonable 
objection ; but the answer was, ‘‘ The 
Founder in his deed has specially for- 
bidden that any women should be ap- 
ome “ag Governors.” Therefore, it was 
ardly fair to say that the advertise- 
ments were in some corner or loose 
sheets of The Times or other papers 
where they did not attract notice. The 
hon. and learned Member then said that 
the Commissioners acted illegally in 
appointing these Governors; but that 
was a matter, of law and the Commis- 
sioners thought that they had acted 
legally. He would point out that if the 
hon. and learned Member thought that 
the Commissioners were acting illegally 
atthe time, there was underthe Charitable 
Trusts Acts ample machinery to enable 
him to appeal at once to the Court of 
Chancery and upset the scheme, and 
there had been no appeal to that sum- 
mary prucedure. This, in fact, was the 
first objection that had been made, with 
the exception of a question asked of him 
some months ago. In conclusion, he 
ct out that the hon. and learned 

ember himself made no objection to 
the manner in which Nonconformist 
students were treated in the College. He 
did not believe any such objection could 
be made, or, at any rate, if made could 
be sustained. The hon. and learned 
Member had complained of the fact that 
a lady over 40 years of age had been ap- 
pointed. Perhaps the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the Brightside 
Division of Sheffield, who was a Go- 
vernor of this Charity, was better able 
than he to answer on that question ; but 
he understood that numerous meetings 
were held by the Governors and that 
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numerous applications for the appoint- 
ment were received; that these were 
earefully considered and that the Com- 
missioners came to the conclusion that 
none of the applicants were properly 
qualified to fill this very important posi- 
tion. Tho Governors, therefore, applied 
to the Charity Commissioners for a 
scheme, and at their instance the Com- 
missioners altered the foundation deed 
in this respect. Again, the Charity Com- 
missioners had gone out of their way to 
give publicity to the fact that this 
foundation scheme was being altered. 
Not only did they advertize the fact 
that they were about to make this 
scheme, but they gave notice that they 
were about to appoint this particular 
lady as principal. Therefore, they had 
doubly given full notice of everything 
they had done, and no objection had 
been taken by the hon. and learned 
Member or any of his Friends on that 
occasion. He ventured to think that he 
had now made a complete answer to the 
hon. and learned Gentleman. They 
contended that they could not inquire 
into the religious views of persons who 
were about to be appointed, and had 
they done so they had no means of en- 
forcing theirinquiries. Supposing they 
had written to any gentleman and asked 
what were his religious views, he might 
have declined to tell them, and they 
would have been in the same position as 
before. The Committee would, there- 
fore, see that such inquiries were im- 
practicable, especially in this case, be- 
cause they were gentlemen whom they 
believed had been specially selected by 
the Founder himself, and all of whom 
had been recommended to them by his 
trusted advisers and his executors. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester) said, he 
thought that no graver charge had for 
a long time been made against gentle- 
men occupying an official position than 
had been made that evening by the hon. 
and learned Member for the Barnsley 
Division of York (Mr. Courtney Kenny) 
against the action of the Charity Com- 
missioners in the case of Mr. Holloway’s 
College. But that was not the only 
ground on which they were raising ob- 
jection to the Vote at the present time, 
and he was anxious to go back to the 
question raised by the hon. Baronet the 
Member for the Lichtield Division of 
Staffordshire (Sir John Swinburne). 
The hon. Baronet, two years ago, had 
got the House to adopt the Resolution 
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which he had read as representing the; Governors were elected in the neigh- 
opinion of the House, that in all cases| bourhood, those in the neighbourhood, 
where any scheme for a charity was to| would take care to see that the accounts 
be adopted the Charity Commissioners| were kept properly. The only safeguard 
ought to provide for the majority} for the preservation of public charities 
of the trustees or managers being| was to awaken public opinion, and it 
elected by the ratepayers in the locality| had often been successfully contended 
in which the charity existed. Now, the| in that House of late years that the right 
charge was that the Charity Commis-| method of securing any institution for 
sioners had never taken the slightest! the public was to give the people a 
notice of that Resolution so far as he| large control over it. That was what they 
was aware, but that in every case ex| wished to do, and they complained that 
officio and co-optative members were in| the Charity Commissioners paid no at- 
the majority. No sooner had the Re-| tention to their representations. He 
solution been passed by that Hcuse| should, therefore, vote with the hon. 
than a scheme was propounded by the} Baronet for the reduction of this Vote 
Charity Commissioners. It wasa scheme | by the sum of £1,000. But he admitted 
for Michael Lowe’s Charity in the City| that the case brought forward by the 
of Lichfield, and it provided that the| hon. and learned Member for the Barns- 
trustees of the Charity should be 12 in| ley Division was somewhat more grave 
number, of whom five should be repre-| than that which had been noticed by 
sentative. Within three months an-| the hon. Baronet. The hon. Member 
other scheme was received for Col-| for Penrith had not, in his opinion, 
wich in Staffordshire, where a similar| made a more successful defence in re- 
panos was made—namely, that the! gard to that matter than in the other 

ody should consist of nine persons, four | case. He said there were certain trustees 
only being representative. The hon.| appointed by the Founder, and that 
Baronet had complained that the Charity | those trustees told the Commissioners 
Commissioners had paid no attention | that several of the gentlemen who were 
whatever to the principle expressed by | afterwards appointed Governors were 
that House in the Resolution to which | favoured by the Founder; he said there 
he had referred. Of course, he was] was also a letter of the solicitor to the 
aware that they were not bound to obey | executors to the effect that the Founder 
an opinion expressed in the Resolution, | would have approved these appoint- 
because the House of Commons was not} ments. But these were only impres- 
a judicial Court; but still they had good | sions on the mind of the individuals 
reason, he thought, to complain when | who made the statement, and they might 
they were asked to pay for the Charity | very well be mistaken. There was a 
Commissioners by a Vote of the House | letter in the hands of a former Member 
of Commons, that they paid no attention | of that House written by the Founder 
whatever to the opinion somewhat lately | to one of the trustees of the Institution, 
expressed by the Representatives of the in which he proposed that the whole of 
people, out of whose pockets that pay | the Governors should be appointed by 
came. He thought that complaint de-| the London University and the rest ot 
served a little more attention than it | the Corporations mentioned by his hon. 
had received from the hon. Member for} Friend. It was very easy to ascertain 
Penrith (Mr. J. W. Lowther). That} whether that letter existed or not, and 
hon. Member said that sufficient notice | he contended that it was much better 
had not been given of the charges which | evidence than the opinion of the solicitor 
the hon. Baronet was about to bring ;! or the other trustees. But they had fur- 
he had referred to the 31,000 Charities | ther evidence on the subject; in the 7th 
which the Commissioners hac to superin- | clause of the Deed of Foundation there 
tend, and said that the hon. Baronet had | was a provision that no arrangement 
succeeded in getting this Resolution should bo made which should identify 
passed in a thin House in the early the College in any way with any par- 
morning. But the hon. Baronet had _ ticular sector denomination of Christians. 
also complained that the accounts were Those words were exceedingly strong, 
not audited, and the hon. Member re- and yet surely to appoint the Arch- 
plied that no power was given to the bishop of Canterbury, the Dean of Wind- 
Charity Commissioners to audit the ac- sor, and the Chancellor of the Diocese 
counts. Now, if the majority of the of Manchester, all of them prominent 
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members of the Church of England, 
was to identify the College in a very 
clear and substantial way with the 
Established Denomination in this coun- 
try. He thought that no one could read 
over the various sections of the Deed of 
Foundation without realizing how near 
it lay to the heart of the Founder that 
he at least might succeed in founding 
an Institution which should be entirely 
independent of all sectarian limitations 
whatever; and he (Mr. Picton) could 
not but think it a very unworthy action 
that the representatives of a great eccle- 
siastical corporation should take advan- 
tage of the fact that the Founder had 
died before naming those who were to 
be appointed Governors of the Institu- 
tion, and by all sorts of quibbles—for 
he could give them no other name— 
should seek to justify a mode of action 
which, in equity, ought to be regarded 
as a distinct violation of the plainly in- 
dicated purpose of the Founder. Take | 
the case of the disregard of the Founder’s 
wishes as to the appointment of a lady 
principal and other teachers; heevidently 
regarded it as most important that the 
lady principal should not be over 40 
years of age when she was appointed. 
That involved a principle open to dis- 
pute ; doubtless Sun were many ladies 
over 40 years of age who were exceed- 
ingly energetic, a in every way fitted 
for a position of this kind. They had 
heard a good deal about the sacredness 
of the wishes of pious Founders, and if 
a pious Founder 500 years ago had left 
money for a College for the Chureh of 
England, there was no chance of his | 
wishes being set aside in these days ; but 
here was a pious Founder who was only | 
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Nonconformist or Roman Catholic Insti- 
tution, did anyone imagine that this 
would have been allowed? Everyone 
saw that it was the object of the Church 
of England to get hold of this splendid 
Institution, so that by encroachments, 
such as had been already accomplished, 
it might be made a sectarian Institution. 
He earnestly protested against anything 
of the kind being done. Of course, in- 
quiries were not made about} the reli- 
gious belief of the Governors, because it 
was notorious what their belief was. 
Why was it that no one thought of 
nominating Mr. Spurgeon, or the Rev. 
Dr. Allon, or Dr. Dale, of Birmingham, 
the President of the Methodist College, 
or any other well known Nonconformist? 
He said that the course pursued showed a 
desire to ignore and pass over the wishes 
of the Founder that this should be an 
unsectarian scheme, and he hoped his 
hon. Friend would go to a Division in 
order that they might see who in that 
House was in favour of stealing the 
money of pious Founders for the purpose 
of endowing the very richest and most 
luxurious Church in the world. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL ( Wigan) rose in 
his place, and claimed to move, ‘‘ That 
the Question be now put.” 

Taz CHAIRMAN withheld his assent, 
and declined to put, the Question. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) said, as he was the only Governor 
of the Charity in question in the House, 
he thought he might be allowed to offer 
some remarks on the subject before the 
Committee. It could hardly be accepted 
by hon. Members, if, as the last Governor 
of the Charity appointed, he did not say 
something in reply to the statement 
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lately deceased, whose living words were | made by his hon. Friend. He was not 
remembered, and whose whole character | conscious of having done anything in 
lived in the remembrance of his friends. | the nature of stealing an endowment for 


No one disputed that he held certain 
opinions, and that he desired to estab- 
lish an unsectarian Institution, which 
should be ruled and taught by those in 
the prime of life, and yet he was scarcely | 
cold in his grave before, at the instance 
of those who wished to appoint a lady 
principal distinguished for her devotion 





the Church, and it might be thought 
that his position would be a guarantee 
against his being actuated by any such 
motive. During the five years he had 
been at the Council Office he was re- 
peatedly asked to become one of the 
Trustees of the College, but he felt that 
while he was in the Ministry he could 


to the principles of the Church of Eng- | not fulfil the duties of trusteeship, and 
land, the Commissioners said—‘‘ We | therefore he declined to be nominated ; 
will ignore the will of the Founder, and , but he had repeatedly requested Mr. Fitch 
you can do just as you like so long as to visit the College, and give whatever 
what you do makes for the advantage of advice and assistance he could to the 
the Established Church.” Suppose it trustees. After he had left the Council 
had been proposed to override theinten- Office, he heard no more of the matter 
tion of the Founder in the interest of ad | until the death of his lamented friend, 


Hr. Picton 
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Mr. Samuel Morley, when he was asked 
if he would take Mr. Morley’s place 
as one of the Governors of the Body. 
He was not asked what his religious 
opinions were, nor did he ask what 
were the religious opinions of others, 
although, of course, no inquiry was 
needed with regard to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, or the Dean of Windsor, 
who was a distinguished ornament 
to the Church and a man of great 
liberality of mind, besides living on the 
spot, or the Chancellor of the Diocese of 
Manchester. One of those who came 
to him repeatedly was a Member of that 
House for many years, and had always 
voted for the Disestablishment of the 
Church; he had no idea that that Mem- 
ber was a Churchman then, and did not 
know whether he was one now. He 
referred to Mr. Chadwick, formerly a 
Member for Macclesfield, who was 
always a supporter of religious equality 
and who enjoyed the confidence of Mr. 
Holloway in this very matter. As to the 
other trustees, he had supposed some 
were not Churchmen, but if all were 
Churchmen he felt certain it was purely 
a matter of accident, and that they had 
not been selected to secure predominance 
for the Church of England. He, for one, 
would be glad to see Nonconformity 
well represented by Dr. Allon or anyone 
of educational experience. But he could 
assure the Committee and the hon. Mem- 
ber who had raised this question, that 
he honestly believed there had been no 
selection whatever of men except for 
their education, knowledge, experience, 
and capacity. His hon. Friend he 
thought had fallen into an error with 
reference to the appointment to fill 
vacant Governorships. When vacancies 
took place they would be filled up by 
the President of the Council, the Court 
of Aldermen, the University of London, 
the Town Councils of Reading and 
Windsor, so that there was no doubt 
that the intention of the Founder would 
be carried out by these high represen- 
tative Bodies. The hon. and learned 
Member for the Barnsley Division of 
York (Mr. Courtney Kenny) said the 
Commissioners had violated the inten- 
tions of the Founder by appointing a 
lady principal of over 40 years of age; 
and that that intention had been set 
aside in order to secure the appointment 
of a lady of High Church principles. 
He (Mr. Mundella) had to say that the 
Governors advertised for a principal of 
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under 40 years of age; that advertise- 
ment appeared for more than a month ; 
many applications were received, and 
when they were considered it was found 
that while the Governors could get pro- 
fessors and teachers to fill up the sub- 
ordinate positions among persons under 
40 years of age, they were unable to 
find one entirely qualified for the high 
and important post of lady poses 
within that limit. They were, therefore, 
obliged to go to the Charity Commis- 
sioners and ask them to set them free. 
The Charity Commissioners allowed the 
Governors to take off the limitation, and 
in reply to other advertisements 70 ap- 
plications were received ; from these, 10 
selections were made, and the whole 
body of the Governors saw the selected 
candidates before they selected a lady 
who was facile princeps, and the age of 
that lady who was by far the best among 
the candidates was 414 years. Then 
his hon. Friend said that the College 
ought to be undenominational, and that 
it was specially laid down that there 
should be no religious test. There had 
been no religious test; the Governors 
put no question to any teachers who 
came to them, but they said to the 
teachers, ‘‘ Whatever may be your re- 
ligious views there shall be no prosely- 
tizing in this College.” To that rule 
they had adhered, and he assured the 
Committee that so long as he had been 
Governor of the College there had been 
no violation in this respect of the will of 
the Founder. His hon. Friend had 
suggested that the provisions of the 
scheme in this matter had been set aside 
for all time. But, as a fact, they had 
simply left themselves free to choose the 
very ablest principal; and what they 
were anxious to do was strictly to carry 
out the Founder’s will in that respect. 
He (the Founder) had laid it down that 
the College was to be conducted as a 
Christian houee, that no permanent 
chaplain was to be appointed, that ser- 
vices should be regularly conducted, and 
that the principals should open the pro- 
ceedings with a service every day. Now, 
that was strictly done, and he would like 
just to tell the House what had been the 
result, so far as they had gone, and how 
they had conducted the College under 
what was suggested to be a very sec- 
tarian management. Two-thirds of the 
students were members of the Church 
of England, but there were also among 
the students, Methodists, Quakers, Con- 
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gregationalists, Baptists, and Unitarians 
and the principal said— 

“My unvarying practice in the case of the 

Nonconformist students is to ascertain the ex- 
act wishes of the parents with regard to Sunday 
service, and to see that those wishes are carried 
out.”” 
Consequently, the College paid for seats 
in the Congregational and other chapels 
for the use of the students. The prin- 
cipal continued— 

“The only definite teaching is a lecture on 
Holy Scriptures given by me once a week, and 
the — lately has been the ‘ Prophetical 
books of the Old Testament in connection with 
the history of the New.’ I a ascer- 
tain whether the students’ parents object to 
them attending such a lecture. At the request 
of the students I have also held a Bible class 
for them on Sunday afternoons.” 


That was from a letter which the Lady 
Principal addressed to him (Mr. Mun- 
della) on the preceding Monday, and 
she further stated that they had at least 
nine Nonconformist students in regular 
attendance at their own chapels, and 
the letter continued— 

‘* Recently one came to me and expressed on 
behalf of her fellow Nonconformist students 
how much they all regretted the unfair state- 
ments which were being made, and how en- 
tirely they repudiated the idea that they were 
at any disadvantage in the College or had any 
grievance. She asked my leave to write a letter 
to the newspapers to that effect, and told me she 
had the permission of her father—himself a 
Nonconformist minister —to do so if I would let 
her. I thought it wiser not to give her leave.” 


As to the teachers, they had three— 
English, French, and Scotch—in the 
College, and, so far as he was concerned, 
he could not say whether they were 
Church of England or Nonconformist. 
He suspected that, at any rate, one was 
a Presbyterian; he could not say what 
the French teacher was, for he had 
made no inquiry. He was sure that 
this College, although it was conducted 
as the Founder wished, as an orderly, 
Christian household, was not conducted 
in any respect as a sectarian College. 
There was nothing sectarian about the 
Institution, and he protested in his place 
in that House that so long as he had the 
honour of being connected with it, there 
should be nothing sectarian in its 
management. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, W.) 
said, he thought that nearly the whole 
ofthe speech just delivered had been a 
case of special pleading, dealing alto- 
gether with questions quite outside the 
mark. No charge had been brought 


Mr. Mundella 
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upon that side of the House that, so far 
as matters had gone in the Institution, 
there had been anything sectarian 
developed. But the whole question 
was, that in an Institution which his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Barnsley (Mr. Courtney Kenny) rightly 
regarded as almost unique—probabl 
there were other Institutions in the Nort 
of England where the same serupulosity 
was observed to keep clear from every- 
thin» sectarian—the Board of Governors 
was »mposed solely of members of the 
Church of England. The House, then, 
could not be surprised that those who 
stood up for religious equality and non- 
interference in matters of religious 
opinion, should show themselves very 
sensitive, and, more than that, deter- 
mined on every necessary occasion, 
where infractions of the principle had 
been indulged, to bring them to the 
notice of Parliament and of the country. 
Some hon. Gentlemen on the other side 
of the House seemed to imagine that 
half-an-hour’s discussion on the matter 
was sufficient, and suggested that the 
closure should be put in operation; but 
he might say, without any arrogance, 
that on any occasion, without anything 
like a tithe of the interest which was 
manifested in this matter, on any occa- 
sion where one-sidedness and unfairness 
were complained of, there would be a 
sufficient number of Members ready to 
stand forward, at any amount of personal 
inconvenience and obloquy, to ensure a 
proper consideration of the matter. Now, 
he wished to ask his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Mundella) this question. If it 
had been an Institution of the unsec- 
tarian character which he claimed that 
| College to be, with all possible safe- 
| guards around it, and if the trustees 
| had by any accident whatever been, 
| say, of the Wesleyan persuasion, would 
|not the Church of England have been 
up in arms from its highest dignitary 
down to its most humble member, in 
order to redress such a scandalous dis- 
regard of the fairness of the case? He 
was not speaking without long experi- 
ence in that matter. He had sat on two 
Endowed School Commissions, and had 
| heard evidence unblushingly given as 
to the way in which in Church of Eng- 
land institutions care was taken to ex- 
| clude, in the most rigid form, any Non- 
| conformist Governor. Why, then, in 
such a case as this, should they not in- 
sist upon redress? The Institution was 
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admittedly of a non-sectarian character. 
Why should all the Governors belong 
to the Church of England? Surely six 
of the seats would not be too many to 
divide among the large and important 
denominations which existed in this 
country; why, the proportion would be 
very small indeed. He was sorry to say 
that the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the Penrith Division of Cumberland 
(Mr. J. W. Lowther) did not in his 
speech attempt to grapple with the 
case. It was very easy to say that the 
Charity Commissioners had not gone 
beyond their legal powers, and he might 
have had good reason for avoiding the 
other points raised; but there was one 
matter as to which he was not suffi- 
ciently candid with the House. He said 
that some of the gentlemen who had 
been appointed had been nominated by 
Mr. Holloway himself. But did that 
apply to all the Governors? If not, 
then did it not devolve upon the Com- 
mission to take care that the whole 
Governing Body did not belong to one 
religious denomination in this coun- 


try ? 

Mr. J. W.LOWTHER: I said that all 
the Governors were selected, and that 
their names were given to the Commis- 
sion by Mr. Holloway’s exeoutors, and 
the Commission was told that several of 
them had been selected by Mr. Holloway 
himself. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, that that 
only applied to some, and it was of the 
greatest importance to know who were 
those gentlemen. Was the Archbishop 
of Canterbury specially selected by Mr. 
Holloway ? 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER: We have 
no records. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH: Were the 
Dean of Windsor or the Chancellor of 
the Diocese of Manchester specially se- 
lected? He considered it was incum- 
bent on the Charity Commission to see 
that gentlemen of other denominations, 
and of equal standing with the Primate, 
were chosen, for it was repugnant that 
those belonging to one religious deno- 
mination should absolutely disregard 
the right of every other denomination. 
It was nonsense to say that these men 
were eminently qualified. He did not 
dispute the fitness of any one of them. 
But that was begging the question, and 
attempting to throw dust into their 
eyes. It was, however, a useless opera- 
tion, 
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perience gained on committees, to be 
satisfied by that. He knew what the 
Commissioners could and would do. 
They did not hesitate to inquire into 
the religious professions of anybody 
where a Church of England Institution 
was in question, and it was only in cases 
in the opposite direction that they be- 
came blind. He could only say that 
what had been done in the case of the 
appointments connected with this Col- 
lege was a great misfortune, and his 
right hon. Friend the Member for Shef- 
field would have satisfied that side of 
the House far more completely if he 
had not attempted to go into the way 
in which the Institution was managed in 
the blush of its youth, and if he had 
expressed manfually, and with more apti- 
tude than he did, that he thought it a 
misfortune, in the interests of the Insti- 
tution—and as far as the rights of a 
great body of Her Majesty’s subjects 
were concerned—that an Institution of 
that character should be so weighted. 
The right hon. Gentleman had asked if 
it were intended to be suggested that 
he should resign. Well, if the question 
had been put to him (Mr. Illingworth), 
he would have replied that the right 
hon. Gentleman would have done him- 
self infinite honour if he had said to the 
Governors—‘ We cannot work this In- 
stitution with the government consti- 
tuted as it is, and if none others will 
resign I will set an example and do so.” 
There was an eminent Nonconformist, 
of whom that House and the country 
was very proud—his friend, the late 
Mr. Samuel Morley. He wasa Governor; 
but he died. Why was care not taken 
to fill his place with another Noncon- 
formist, so as to give some confidence to 
the people that the Institution should 
be secured against the inevitable bias 
which surrounded it at the present mo- 
ment? He was speaking that which he 
strongly felt; he wanted no sectarian 
advantage for any denomination; but 
those who had raised that question 
would not be satisfied unless they 
secured, on the part of the Charity 
Commissioners, greatercare in these mat- 
ters in the future. He ventured to hope 
that the result of this discussion would 
be that when they presented their claims 
to equal rights for all denominaticns, 
those claims would not be ignored. 
They had had an example in past years 
in that House of the tendency of one 
Party to monopolize everything, and it 
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had only been by long and persistent 
struggles that they had got their feet 
within the threshold. He hoped that 
those on his side of the House would in 
future discredit and disown everything 
that partook of the nature of a job. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) said, he did not desire to prolong 
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bility of appointing a Nonconformist on 
the Charity Commission, which, as a 
matter of fact, the noble Earl had 
done. That was one instance upon 
which he (Mr. Mundeila) could claim 
to have shown a desire to do justice 
to Nonconformists, and he could give 
another 100 instances if necessary. 
He was a Governor of the College in 





Member (Mr. Illingworth) in the acri-| question with a view of carrying 
monious speech which he had addressed | out, in the fullest manner, the spirit 
to the House. and the intentions of the Founder; 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH said, he dis- and he must express his regret that 
claimed altogether anything like an acri- | there were not some eminent Nonconfor- 
monious spirit. He admired the elo-| mists on the Governing Body. He 
quence of his right hon. Friend (Mr. | should be very glad to see them there, 
Mundella) in addressing himself to|and he hoped that when the next 
every difficult subject before the House | vacancy occurred the University of 
upon which he felt strongly; but he did | London would appoint somebody to fill 
not accuse him of an acrimonious spirit it who would satisfy the wishes of his 
on such occasions. He (Mr. Illingworth) | hon. Friend. But, whether they did so 
wished to disclaim anything but the or not, he was sure, from what he knew 
profoundest gratitude for the services| of the majority of his colleagues, that 
the right hon. Gentleman was rendering | nobody was more anxious than they 
the Institution in question. Notwith-| were to see the work of the College 
standing anything the right hon. Gen-| carried out in a fair and unsectarian 


tleman might feel in the matter, he 
(Mr. Illingworth) trusted he would de- 
vote himself to the difficult work in con- 
nection with the College in the future | 
as earnestly as he had done in the past. | 
Mr. MUNDELLA said, he accepted 
at once his hon. Friend’s disclaimer ; ' 
but the hon, Gentleman seemed to think | 
that the proper course for him (Mr. 
Mundella) to take would have been to 
resign, and that statement would appear 
to make him (Mr. Mundella) as objec- 
tionable on the Governing Body of the 
College as others whom the hon. Mem- 
ber had condemned. The hon. Gentle- 
man had stated that after the death of 
Mr. Samuel Morley some other eminent | 
Nonconformist should have been asked 
to take his place. Well, it would be as_ 
well that the Committeee should be! 
aware of the fact that, after Mr. Samuel 


| 


spirit, and in such a spirit he was sure 


/it would be carried out as long as he 


and his present colleagues formed the 
Governing Body. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he wished 
to make an appeal to the Committee to 
terminate this discussion. He thought 
he might reasonably do so, seeing that 
now more than two hours had been de- 
voted to it. He must say that, so far as 
he had any experience of the Charity 
Commission, all the Commissioners de- 
sired to do their duty without regard to 
sectarianism. He was sure if there had 
been any mistake made in this matter, 
it had been without any desire to for- 
ward the interests of the Church of Eng- 
land, but simply for the purpose of 
carrying out what was believed to be 
the intentions of the Founder, and that 
it had been done in absolute good faith. 





Morley died, the Authorities went to his | Whether that was so or not, he ventured 
son and asked him to take his late| to ask the Committee to consider whe- 
father’s place. He believed they went | ther they had not sufficiently discussed 
to him (Mr. Mundella) in a mistake, | the question however important—[ Cries 
and if he had done wrong in accepting | of ‘‘ No, no!” |—having due regard to 


the appointment, of course he must | 


submit to his hon. Friend’s condemna- 
tion. The Committee might rely upon 


it that he (Mr. Mundella) was not a 
person who would be likely to endeavour 
to advance the interests of one section of 
the community unfairly, and they should 
remember that he had been the man who 
pressed upon Lord Spencer the desira- 





Mr. lilingworth 


other Business which the House had to 
transact as well as to the functions they 
had to discharge in connection with 
the voting of public money? Was it 
possible for them to do their duty in re- 
gard to the Estimates now before the 
Committee if they were to devote hours 
for the consideration of a question which 


could be raised in a Court of Law, if the 
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legality of the matter was questioned, 
and which might be rai in other 


ways and at other times? He ventured 
to think that the Committee would do 
well not to defeat the Vote before it, but 
to do all they could to promote the Busi- 
ness they were called upon to transact. 
He did not in the slightest degree under- 
value the importance of the questions 
which had been raised by the hon. 
Gentleman. For himself, he deeply 
regretted the feeling which had been 
imported into the , Rainn ll because 
he did not think it tended to the 
advantage of education or the in- 
terests of the House. He thought 
that some hon. Gentlemen had made 
use of references and expressions which, 
on calmer reflection and fuller know- 
ledge of the subject, they would probably 
regret. But he would not enter into 
that matter. The question they had 
now before them was practically whe- 
ther the Charity Commissioners deserved 
to be censured for their exercise of the 
discretion which was vested in them, or 
whether they had acted with good faith 
and without abuse? He honestly thought 
that they deserved no such censure, and 
he hoped the Committee would now 
come to a decision on the question. 

Mr. BYRON REED (Bradford, E.) 
said, he thought he might now claim 
to move that the Question be now put. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the point 
immediately under discussion touched a 
very small portion of the Vote, and it 
would be altogether premature, there- 
fore, and no economy of time to put 
the cléture upon the whole Vote. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.) said, that the hon. 
Gentleman was confusing matters—that 
was to say, the original Vote and the 
specific Amendment which had been 
moved, when he considered that the 
Question should be put. He (Mr. 
Henry H. Fowler) had taken no part 
in the discussion hitherto, nor did he 
intend to do so. But there were 
other questions with regard to the Vote. 
He himself had been waiting ever 
since 8 o’clock in the evening with the 
intention of raising a very important 
question, and he could assure the hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Reed), whose 
experience in connection with Committee 
of Supply was limited, that any attempt 
tomove the eléture in Supply, except after 
full discussion, would be resisted to the 
uttermost. He could assure the hon. 
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Member that, so far from saving the time 
of the House, anybody who had the 
slightest experience of the House knew 
that proceedings in Supply would be 
protracted if a policy of this kind were 
adopted. 

Sir JOHN SWINBURNE (Stafford- 
shire, Lichfield) said, that with respect 
to the religious part of his view, the hon. 
Member for Penrith (Mr. T. W. Low- 
ther) had told them that the Charity 
Commissioners never inquired into the 
religious views of the trustees. In 
fact, he led them to believe that they 
waived the religious views of the trus- 
tees, and merely appointed those men 
whom they believed to be the best to 
exercise authority. Well, with the per- 
mission of the House, he (Sir John 
Swinburne) desired to point out that, in 
one of the last schemes the Commis- 
sioners had formulated, having to ap- 
point ex officio trustees, they had nomi- 
nated two incumbents of benefices— 
clergymen of the Church of England. 
Therefore, the administration of the 
Charity in question was to be settled 
according to the views of two prominent 
clergymen of the Ohurch of England. 
[** Hear, hear!” ] The Solicitor Gene- 
ral cheered that statement, and he (Sir 
John Swinburne) was glad to hear it. 
No doubt, the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man was an excellent Churchman, but 
what was the real state of things? 
Why, that although some £200 a-year 
had been spent, nearly two-thirds were 
intended by the Founder to be spent 
upon deserving poor, and not one pound 
out of the £200 was left for persons of 
the Church of England. 

Mr. EDWARD CROSSLEY (York, 
W.R., Sowerby) said, he would not de- 
tain the Committee for more than a few 
moments, but he wished to add his em- 
phatic protest to the way in which the 
Charity Commissioners had dealt with 
this important scheme. The wishes of 
the Founder had been clearly stated, 
but those wishes had been distinctly 
ignored by the Charity Commissioners. 
The Commissioners had taken the ipse 
dizit of certain nephews of the testator 
instead of being guided by the deed 
of endowment. Mr, Samuel Morley, 
no doubt, represented the Nonconfor- 
mist Body when he lived, and they 
were told that on his death his son 
was asked to accept the vacancy 
caused by his death. Well, it was a 
question whether Mr. Samuel Morley’s 
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son would have acted as a Noncon- 
formist, because, as a matter of fact, he 
(Mr. Crossley) knew him to be a Church- 
man? But there were other eminent 
Dissenters in this country besides Mr. 
Samuel Morley who might have been ap- 
pointed on that Gentleman’s death, and 
yet the vacancy occasioned by Mr. 
Morley’s death was filled not by the 
right hon. Gentleman who had lately 
spoken (Mr. Mundella), but by a Dean 
of the Church of England. Speaking 
as a Nunconformist, he (Mr. Crossley) 
ventured to say that that Body would 
not rest satisfied until they found on 
the Governing Body of this Institution 
at least two staunch, intelligent, and 
able Nonconformists. Now, they were 
told that there was a Nonconformist 
Charity Commissioner. Well, he should 
like to know what this gentleman was 
doing in reference to this endowment. 
He should think he must have been 
asleep; and for the Oharity Commis- 
sioners to say that they made no inquiry 
into the religious opinions of the Gover- 
nors they chose was to him a most ab- 
surd statement, and one which required 
a great amount of credulity on the 
part of those who accepted it. He con- 
tended that when they had before them 
such a deed of endowment as that re- 
lating to the College in question, and 
such a foundation as this, it was their 
solemn duty, on behalf of the public, to 
scan the characters and views of the gen- 
tlemen they appointed as Governors in 
order to see that they were gentlemen 
who would maintain the Institution in 
its unsectarian character. It was their 
public duty to comply with the inten- 
tions of the Founder, and if they had not 
done so it was a dereliction of duty, and 
it was the duty of the Committee, as re- 
presenting the public of the country, to 
call them to order on the present ocva- 
sion. 

Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston) said, he could not allow the Vote 
to pass without expressing a very em- 
ee protest against the action of the 

harity Commissioners tuwards the 
working classes in the United Kingdom. 
The Charity Commissioners had two 
modes of treatment, one they meted out 
to the wealthy classes and the other to 
the poorer classes of the country. He 
hoped he would not be accused of endea- 
vouring to set class against class—that 
was a stereotyped phrase their enemies 
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frequently used—if he endeavoured to 
show that the action of the Charity 
Commissioners was calculated to pro- 
duce a result of that description. ith 
the permission of the Committee, he 
would take two typical cases in which 
the Charity Commissioners had inter- 
fered, and he thought that reference to 
these cases would be quite sufficient to 
enable him to prove his contention— 
namely, that the Charity Commission 
had two modes of treatment, one for the 
rich and the other for the poor. The 
first case he desired to refer to was that 
of St. Katharine’s Hospital, and the 
other was that of the Free School at 
Scarning, in the County of Norfolk. St. 
Katharine’s Hospital was a wealthy en- 
dowment, founded by Queen Matilda in 
1148, and it made provision for one 
master ; three brethren, who should be 
chaplains; three sisters ; and the educa- 
tion of six poor children. In 1826, the 
St. Katharine’s Dock Company bought 
the site for £127,000. A building was 
erected in Regent’s Park, at a cost of, 
he believed, something like £40,000. A 
considerable sum was spent upon the 
building, and he understood that some- 
thing like £1,000 a-year had since been 
expended upon it in the shape of repairs, 
proving how badly it must have been 
originally constructed. The position of 
the endowment in 1886, when the 
Charity Commissioners undertook to 
institute an inquiry, was that the income 
amounted to £7,097 4s. 10}¢. He hoped 
the Committee would notice how very 
particular the Commissioner was as to 
the halfpence. The Commissioner, Mr. 
Skirrow, reported, also, that he antici- 
pated for the endowment a future income 
of £14,832 15s. 103d. He (Mr. Cremer) 
proposed to show how the money was 
spent, and in doing so he would quote 
from the Report presented by the Com- 
missioner to the Charity Commissioners. 
Time would not permit him to quote at 
length from that Report, but he simply 
referred in passing to the fact that the 
master, at the period to which he 
referred, received something like £1,200 
a-year for performing very slight services 
indeed; the services, in fact, which he 
performed were of the smallest possible 
kind. In addition to that a house 
in Regent’s Park was provided for the 
master; but he did not chvose to reside 
there, he preferred to reside in the more 
aristocratic neighbourhood of St.James’s, 
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so he let the house in the Regent’s Park 
for £500 a-year. The Charity Com- 
missioners calculated that the house 
was worth £700 a-year. Altogether, 
the emoluments of the office amounted, 
according to Mr. Skirrow,to about £2,000 
a-year. It wassaid that the master had 
gone two or three times a week to look 
at the brothers and sisters in the Hos- 
pital, but latterly he had not gone so 
often as that. He (Mr. Cremer) believed 
that the Master attended Chapter about 
three times a-year, and, so far as one 
could judge from reading Mr. Skirrow’s 
Report, thatewas the only duty the 
Master discharged, for which he received 
nearly £2,000 a-year. Then there were 
three brothers, each of whom was 
granted £300 a-year and a house to live 
in. They did not live in the houses, 
but preferred to let them, and he thought 
that the amount they pocketed annually 
from the endowment amounted to about 
£550. There were also three sisters, who 
were provided with an annual income of 
£200, and two of them, in their turn, let 
the houses which had been provided for 
them, so that their income amounted to 
about £350 a-year each. There were a 
few scholars, he thought they numbered 
about 51, who were educated, and who 
received when they left the school a 
premium enabling their parents to 
apprentice them. There were bedes- 
men and bedeswomen, but it was im- 
possible to ascertain what the duties they 
performed were. At the period to which 
he referred the Charity Commissioners 
instituted an inquiry, as the way in which 
the money of the endowment was appro- 
priated was fast becoming a public 
scandal; and the facts he had stated 
to the Committee were elicited in the 
course of thatinquiry. Mr. Skirrow re- 
commended that some action should be 
taken, but from 1886 down to the pre- 
sent moment no action whatever had 
been taken by the Charity Commis- 
sioners. He was entitled to ask the 
hon. Member (Mr. J. W. Lowther), who 
represented the Charity Commissioners 
in the House, why it was that the re- 
commendations which Mr. Skirrow made 
to the Commissioners so long ago as 
1886 had not yet been given effect to, 
and that this shameful waste of an en- 
dowment was allowed to continue for 
another moment? Now, he came to 
the other case he mentioned at the out- 
set. The Committee would understand 
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the kind of treatment which was meted 
out by the Charity Commissioners to the 
wealthy class who profited by the exist- 
ence of the endowment to which he had 
referred. They would now see the differ- 
ence of treatment when he detailed the 
circumstances of the Free School which 
originally existed in the village of Scarn- 
ing in Norfolk. That endowment was 
left by a gentleman in 1609. Previous 
to 1886 the people of the village had 
enjoyed the privilege of free education, 
a privilege which they, according to the 
testimony of the vicar, the Rev. William 
Jephson, who gave very valuable evi- 
dence before the Endowed Schools Com- 
mittee, highly appreciated. But in 1886 
the Charity Commissioners, for some 
reason or other which had never yet 
been ascertained, which neither the 
vicar nor the labourers in the village 
were ever made acquainted with, thought 
proper to swoop down u he village. 
They had only a handfpi’of arricultural 
labourers to deal.with; they swooped 
down upon the poor, wretched labourers, 
who had hitherto enjoyed the benefit of 
free education, because they wished to 
utilize the endowment for the purpose of 
some higher education. There had been 
no dissatisfaction expressed by anybody 
as to the character of the education that 
was given in the school; there were no 
big salaries paid ; there was no Master 
with his £2,000 a-year. There was no 
necessity, so far as he could discover, 
for any interference by anybody; but 
for some reason or other the Charity 
Commissioners thought this good prey, 
and they swooped down on this poor 
unfortunate village of Scarning. They 
swallowed up the endowment; in fact, 
in the language of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Leicester (Mr. Picton), they 
stole the endowment from the villagers 
and appropriated it to the benefit of a 
class who could very well afford to pay 
for their own education. A labourer 
who presented himself for examination 
before the Committee upstairs said— 
he (Mr. Cremer) hoped the Committee 
would pay attention to the fact, because, 
although this might be a light and trivial 
matter for gentlemen with thousands a- 
year, it was a serious matter to labourers 
with 8s., or 10s., or 12s. a-week—the 
witness said that the average earnings 
of the labourers in that village were 
only 8s. per week. The Commissioners, 
of course, argued that the school fees 
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would not amount to much, but it came 
out in evidence that it was not 1d. 
a-week that labourers had to pay, but 
that in many cases the school fees 
amounted to 5d. or 6d. a-week, because 
a labourer having four or five or six 
children at school had to pay four or 
five or six pennies a-week. He had 
no desire to prolong the debate, and 
he had simply risen to register an em- 
phatic protest against the action of the 
Charity Commissioners in regard to en- 
dowments benefiting the poorer class 
of their countrymen, and to point out 
that they dealt with such endowments 
in a very different way and fashion from 
that in which they dealt with endowments 
affecting the wealthier classes. He 
begged Members of the Committee to 
consider seriously what they were doing. 
They had heard a great deal about con- 
fiscation; but did they think that the 
lessons which nearly every scheme of 
the Charity Commissioners formulated 
was not being understood, and was not 
being driven into the minds of the agri- 
cultural labourers and the mass of their 
countrymen ? Talk about Socialism 
and Communism ; they might denounce 
Socialism, and Communism, and confis- 
cation, as long as they pleased ; but, if 
they continued to set such examples tothe 
mass of the people, and to teach them 
that confiscation was a very good thing 
when applied to the property of the poor, 
but a very wicked thing when applied 
to the property of the rich, depend upon 
it, the — they were setting by 
formulating these schemes, and forcing 
them on the mass of the people year by 

ear, would not be lost upon the people. 

y-and-bye, when the time came—and 
it might come sooner than some hon. 
Members anticipated—when the masses 
asked themselves whether they ought to 
respect the rights of property, as they 
were continually being told they ought 
by their teachers and spiritual pastors 
and masters, they would say to them- 
selves—‘‘ Well, if our spiritual pastors 
and masters and teachers act towards 
us in this manner, if they take away 
from us the endowments that have been 
left for the benefit of the poorer classes 
of the country, if they filch them from 
us and apply them for the benefit of a 
class which can very well afford to pay 
for its own education, is not the time 
come when we should teach our spiritual 
pastors and masters a lesson by giving 
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them a little dose of the physic they 


administered to us.” 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER said, he must 
again raise a respectful protest against 
the manner in which hon. Gentlemen 
brought forward cases out of the enor- 
mous number of cases—31,000—the 
Commissioners had to deal with, with- 
out giving them or the Committee any 
Notice whatever. Now, with 4 
to the latter case which the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Oremer) had spoken 
of, the case of the Searning Free 
School, it was, as the hon. Gentle- 
man knew, fully discussed by the En- 
dowed Schools Committee which sat 
upstairs. That Committee made their 
Report in 1887. He was sure the hon. 
Member would not contradict him when 
he said that the endowment in that case 
was for the maintenance of a free sehool 
to be kept for ever in a house at Scar- 
ning. The hon. Member knew that a 
great deal of discussion took place as to 
what was meant by a free school. It 
was urged very strongly that a “ free 
school” meant a school open to any- 
body ; not open to the poor alone, but 
open to everybody. 

Mr. CREMER: That was the view 
taken by the Chairman, but it was not 
the view adopted by the Committee 
generally. 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER said, the 
Committee reported that— 

‘* Apart from the question whether the term 
‘ free school,’ used in Latin or in English, in the 
old Foundations, meant free from the jurisdic- 
tion of the Ordinary, free in the sense of being 
open to all, or free from payment by scholars, 
it appears to your Committee that the Commis- 
sioners — 
that was the Endowed Schools branch 
of the Charity Commission— 


“have held in view the object of making 
such Foundations available to the working 
classes.” 


He maintained that the Charity Com- 
missioners were put on their trial by the 
Committee. All the cases were fully 
gone into at that time, and that was the 
conclusion to which the Committee came. 
With regard to the Scarning case itself, 
the Committee said— 


“In the case of Scarning, there was an 
example of a school which, probably at its 
foundation, was for higher subjects, but which 
for a lon period, become a free elemen- 


That was all he had to say upon the 
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matter. The case was fully gone into 
by the Committee, the Committee de- 
cided that the Commissioners had acted 
properly, and there was no condemna- 
tion of the Charity Commissioners in 
the Report of the Committee. With 
regard to St. Katharine’s Hospital, he 
had only one word to say. It was an 
endowment of a very peculiar character, 
having been created by Chasen Matilda 
in 1148, and subsequently added to by 
every Queen of England. It was espe- 
cially a Royal endowment. Rules had 
from time to time been made for it by 
Lord Chancellors at the instance of Her 
Majesty herself; and he believed that now 
a Committee had been appointed, he 
fancied by Her Majesty herself, to in- 

uire how far, if at all, the buildings of 

t. Katharine’s Hospital, which were 
situated in Regent’s Park, could be 
utilized as a home for nurses, to which 
the large sums which were given last 
year to Her Majesty as a Jubilee present 
might very properly be applied. 

Mr. GURDON Norfolk, Mid) said, 
that as one of the trustees of the Scarn- 
ing School the Committee would, no 
doubt, allow him to say one word. The 
trustees did not approve of the scheme the 
Charity Commissioners originally placed 
before them ; they felt they had been 
hardly used. But it was right he should 
say that the Charity Commissioners had 
this year met them in a most handsome 
manner. The Commissioners had agreed 
to start a fresh school, and he had every 
reason to suppose that the result of the 
fresh scheme would be satisfactory to 
the people of the parish. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) asked if the scheme for Christ’s 
Hospital would be shortly laid on the 
Table? This time last year, and this 
time two years ago, he and his hon. 
Friend the Member for Haggerston 
(Mr. Cremer) raised the question of the 
Christ’s Hospital Schem», and the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Penrith 
(Mr. J. W. Lowther) then said the 
scheme would be laid upon the Tuble 
shortly. As yet they had seen nothing 
of it. The parish of Shoreditch was 
affected considerably in respect to 
Webb’s Charity, and it would be in- 
cumbent upon him and his hon. Friend 
the Member for Haggerston to oppose 
the scheme, because of its treatment of 
Webb’s Charity. Perhaps the hon. 
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Gentleman might tell them when they 

ight - to see the scheme? 
ine CE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Sir Wiutt1am Hart Dyrxe) 
(Kent, Dartford) said, the question was 
simply one of procedure; the scheme 
had been approved by the Lord Presi- 
dent and himself, and would not be laid 
on the Table unless a Petition were pre- 
sented in opposition to it: A reference 
to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council on a point of law would also 
have the same effect. 

Mr. JAMES STUART asked if there 
would be any other opportunity of dis- 
cussing the scheme except on Peti- 
tion ? 

Sir WILLIAM HART DYKE re- 
plied, that it would not come before the 
House in any other way except as 
he had described. 

Mr. JAMES STUART desired to 
take this opportunity of protesting 
against the treatment meted out to 

ebb’s Charity by the scheme. He 
would like to call the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s attention to the facts, and in 
doing so would not occupy much time. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The Act provides 
an appropriate method of dealing with 
the question. It is competent by Peti- 
tion to bring the matter before the 
House, and then the House can express 
an opinion upon it. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 117; 
Noes 195: Majority 78.—(Div. List, 
No. 196.) 


Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) 
said, that there was certain to be a debate 
of some length on the Charity Commis- 
sion Vote, and in it the right hon. Gentle- 
men the Members for Wolverhampton 
and Bradford desired to take a part. A 
question raised some years ago would 
have to be raised again, and the debate 
would take some time. He wished the 
Government to say at once whether it 
was ible or practicable to go on 
with that debate at midnight? Per- 
sonally, he was anxious to reach at once 
the Motion of his right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. That was 
a most important matter, and it was 
desirable it should be carried through as 
soon as possible. He believed it would 
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be useless to go on with the present 
debate, and unless some good ground 
were shown against it, he should move 
to report Progress. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he was 
anxious to fall in with the views of the 
right hon. Gentleman. But, surely, he 
was aware that under the Rules of the 
House, if they entered on the debate on 
the Motion of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, it would be stopped at mid- 
night ? 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER: Oh, 


no. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that he be- 
lieved that to be the case, and he did 
not, therefore, propose to take the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer’s Motion 
till after midnight. He appealed to 
the Chairman if his rendering of the 
Rule were not correct? 

Tae CHAIRMAN : I think not. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, this, of 
course, altered the case. But there 
were four unopposed Votes; he would 
withdraw the one under debate and 
take the others, thus forwarding Busi- 
ness. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) wished to remind the right hon. 
Gentleman that there would be a good 
deal of opposition on the Civil Service 
Vote. ite himself had two or three 
points to raise. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


(3.) £34,720, to complete the sum for 
the Exchequer and Audit Department. 
Mr: ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
al, E.) said, that with regard to the 
Taties of the Comptroller and Auditor 
General’s Office, he desired to know what 
provision had been made to enable that 
officer to institute a proper and efficient 
examination of the stores of the Military, 
Naval, Post Office, and Telegraph De- 
partments? An examination of the 
stores of those Departments would 
require almost technical knowledge ; it 
certainly would necessitate a consider- 
able increase of the staff, and he wished 
to know if this had been provided for? 
As they knew there was a wonderful 
absence of anything like an indepen- 
dent check or audit in respect to those 
stores; it was clear the Auditor’s staff 
would have to be considerably aug- 
mented, and he would ask the Secretary 
to the Treasury if in that Vote any pro- 
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vision had been made for such an 
increase of the staff? If not, was it at 
all likely that a Supplementary Esti- 
mate would be presented in connection 
with it; and what did the Treasury sup- 
pose would be the ultimate charge for 
each Service ? 

Tae SECRETARY to ruz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
the hon. Member had raised a very im- 
portant question. No doubt he was 
aware that some time ago the Treasury 
authorized an examination of the stores 
of the Admiralty, and the Comptroller 
and Auditor General made a most ex- 
haustive examination. He had pre- 
sented a Report to the Public Accounts 
Committee, and it was now under con- 
sideration upstairs. The question was 
a very large and important one, and it 
involved more than the mere matter of 
cost ; it involved, indeed, a question of 
principle as to whether the duty of 
making the independent andit should 
be discharged—if it were discharged at 
all—by the Comptroller and Auditor 
General, in place of, or in addition to, 
the examination of stores made by the 
Departments themselves. They had 
taken the Admiralty as a test case, and 
they desired to have the Report of the 
Public Accounts Committee before de- 
ciding whether it was desirable to 
extend the system to the other Depart- 
ments. The hon. Member had men- 
tioned the Military Stores.. Well, one 
— of that question had already 

een under examination by the accoun- 
tants who were appointed last year, and 
who made a very exhaustive inquiry 
into the matter of keeping the accounts 
at Woolwich and at the Manufacturing 
Departments generally. When the Go- 
vernment had their Report and full in- 
formation before them, they would con- 
sider in what form the examination 
should be continued. The hon. Member 
asked whether any provision had been 
made in the Vote for an increase of staff ? 
He must answer that no provision had 
been made, because, until a decision had 
been come to on the main question of 
principle, provision could not properly 
be made. There was an additional res- 
son for not making any provision in that 
Vote, for, even if an addition to the staff 
were required, it might be found possible 
to supply it by transfers from the Ser- 
vices generally. He hoped the hon. 
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Member would rest satisfied with that 
answer, would see that the question was 
a very important one, and that it was 
receiving the careful consideration of 
the Government. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) 
said, he did not intend to enter into the 
question whether it was expedient that 
Stores Accounts should be audited b 
an Officer of the Department from whic 
they proceeded, or by the Comptroller 
and Auditor General; but he desired to 
point out to the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury that the functions of the Comp- 
troller and Auditor General were fixed 
by Statute and not by the Treasury. 
No duties could be assigned to him 
except under the Statute ; and he desired 
to impress upon the Government that if 
they arrived at the conclusion on this 
question that it would be desirable that 
the Comptroller and Auditor General 
should audit Store Accounts, he should 
be directed to do so in the terms of the 
present or a future Statute, and not under 
a mere Departmental arrangement. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) said, they 
had been informed that the powers of 
the Comptroller and Auditor General 
were fixed by Statute. But there was a 
serious divergence of opinion as to the 
authority of the Comptroller and Audi- 
tor General in dealing with the Accounts 
of the War and Admiralty Departments. 
The matter was very important, and it 
would be well if the Secretary of State 
for War would inform them distinctly 
whether the views entertained by the 
Comptroller and Auditor General were 
correct, or whether those entertained by 
the right hon. Gentleman himself would 
be generally adopted by the Govern- 
ment. There was a great question of 
principle involved, and he would like to 
hear from his right hon. Friend how 
the matter stood at the present moment? 

Tue SEORETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. E. Sranuors) (Lincolnshire, 
Horncastle) said, the controversy be- 
tween the Auditor General and the War 
Office with regard to the powers of 
the former under Statute were all fully 
stated in the Blue Book. How did 
it stand, he was asked? The corre- 
spondence, he would reply, was under 
the consideration of the Public Accounts 
Committee ; that Committee would have 
to report, and until that Report had 
been received it would be premature 


for him to say a word upon it. But as 
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soon as the Government received the 
Report they would come to a decision 
as quickly as possible as to the course 
they should pursue. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.) said, it was a very 
difficult question, and he should not 
be prepared to express an opinion at 
present as to whether it was desirable 
to extend the functions and powers of 
the Comptroller and Auditor General 
over the War Office or Admiralty. All 
they were entitled to ask that night was 
that the matter should receive the care- 
ful attention of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the Treasury. It was 
to their interest that the Accounts should 
be efficiently audited. He would not 
pursue the subject any further, but he 
wanted to call the attention of the Com- 
mittee to one itemin that Vote. Owing 
to the discussion which took place in the 
House last year, the Secretary to the 
Treasury had very properly carried out, 
on the face of all the Votes, the entire 
cost to the Service. Well, although the 
gross total of this Vote was £56,000, 
£18,700 fell under other Votes; and the 
Non-Effective Service of this, so to 
speak, small Office cost no less than 
£16,813, or rather more than one-third 
of the cost of the Effective Service. This 
was a subject to which he intended to 
recur again, and he believed that one of 
the most serious questions before them 
was the enormous growth of their Non- 
Effective Service. In this case, in an 
Office established only a few years ago, 
the Non-Effective Votes exceeded one- 
third of the Effective Vote. No matter 
more deserved the speedy consideration 
of Parliament. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, the 
Secretary to the Treasury had given him 
an answer with regard to the Naval and 
Military Stores, but had said nothing 
about the Post Office or Telegraph 
Departments. Were they to understand 
that there was no issue between the 
Postmaster General and the Comptroller 
and Auditor General with regard to the 
audit of the stores ? 

Mr. JACKSON said, there was no 
difference of opinion on that question 
between the Postmaster General and the 
Comptroller and Auditor General. As he 
had endeavoured toexplain, the Govern- 
ment were first trying to settle the 
principle, whether it was desirable to 
entrust to, or impose on, the Comptroller 
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and Auditor General the duty of audit- 
ing the stores. Returns were actually 
furnished to the Treasury by the Post 
Office and Telegraph Departments show- 
ing the condition of the stores; and it 
might be that if the principle of the 
Comptroller and Auditor General exa- 
mining the stores for the War Office and 
Admiralty were adopted, it would be ex- 
tended to the Telegraph and Post 
Offices. But, as yet, no decision had been 
arrived at. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: Is the 
Treasury on the side of the Comptroller 
and Auditor General’s views, or adverse 
to them ? 

Mr. JACKSON: I do not know quite 
how to answer that question. The 
Treasury is, of course, desirous to see 
the best plan applied to the Accounts of 
every Department. I think the hon. 
Member will know, as a Member of the 
Public Accounts Committee, it will be a 
great advantage to the House, and I 
think the Treasury also, to have this 
question settled. 

Sr JOHN SWINBURNE (Stafford- 
shire, Lichfield): Will the hon. Gentle- 
man give the Committee some explana- 
tion of the item of £3,831? 

Mr. JACKSON: That question is 
properly raised, not on this, but on the 

on-Effective Vote. 


Vote agreed to. 

(4.) £6,257, to complete the sum for 
the Friendly Societies Registry. 

Resolutions to be reported 7o-morrow. 

Committee to sit again 7o-morrow. 


LUNACY ACTS AMENDMENT BILL 
[Lords}.—[Bit1 228.] 
(Mr. Secretary Matthews.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Second Reading be deferred 
till Thursday next.” 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked, 
on behalf of poy | Members who took 
an interest in the Bill, that the Govern- 


ment would announce when they pro- 
posed to absolutely take the second 
reading. 

Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight) 
said, in the present state of Business it 
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was absolutely impossible to say. The 
Bill was now postponed pro formd. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) said, in reference to this nightly 
petpenenen of Orders, was there not 
a ridiculous amount of waste involved 
in this setting down of Orders for days 
when they could not by any possibility 
be taken? Day after day many Bills 
were postponed, and day after day were 
circulated with the Parliamentary Papers 
all the Amendments of which Notice had 
been given to Bills, although it was per- 
fectly well known that there was no in- 
tention of giving consideration to them. 
By this circulation day after day and 
week after week among 670 Members, 
tons of printed matter were absolutely 
wasted. Was there theslightest use in 
going to all this expenditure? Was it 
necessary to reprint all the Amendments 
again and again when a Bill was for- 
mally postponed? Might not much of 
it be avoided by setting down Bills for 
such times as there appeared some rea- 
sonable prospect of their being taken ? 

Sm ROBERT FOWLER (London) 
said, it was not often he found himself 
able to agree with the hon. Member ; 
but he certainly did join with him in a 
protest against the useless’ waste in- 
volved in the repeated distribution 
of Amendments never likely to be 
reached. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Second Reading deferred till Thursday 
next. 


WALTHAM ABBEY GUNPOWDER FAC- 
TORY BILL.—[{Bitz 273.) 


(Mr. Brodrick, Mr. Secretary Stanhope.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Tae FINANCIAL SECRETARY, 
WAR DEPARTMENT (Mr. Broprick) 
(Surrey, Guildford) said, he appealed to 
the House to allow this stage of the Bill 
to be taken, and he would then move that 
it bereferred toa Select Committee, where 
everything in relation to both the public 
and the War Department would be fairly 
considered. 

Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.) said, he 
objected. 


Second Reading deferred till To-morrow. 
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NATIONAL DEBT (NOTICE OF RE- 
DEMPTION).—RESOLUTION. 


Tut CHANCELLOR or tus EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuzen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square), in rising to move— 

“That the Consolidated Three Pounds per 
Centum Annuities and the Reduced Three 
Pounds per Centum Auauities shall be redeem- 
able at any time after the expiration of one 
year from the date at which a Copy of this Re- 
solution, having been inserted in the ‘ London 
Gazette,’ is affixed on the Royal Exchange in 
London, by payments of not less than five hun- 
dred thousand pounds at any one time, in manner 
directed by any Act to be passed,’’ 
said, this Resolution was necessary to 
enable the Government to redeem the 
balance of Consols and Reduced Three 
per Cents, which had not yet been con- 
verted. He had already given the 
House, in general figures, the amount 
outstanding. The amount of Consols 
was about $40,000,000, and of Reduced 
Three per Cents about £6,000,000. 
Following the Schedule in the Act of 
1870, called the National Debt Act, he 
had prepared the Resolution so as to 
allow of the redemption of this balance 
of Stock after July 5, 1889. Section 
5 of that Act referred to perpetual 
annuities described in the 1st Schedule, 
and provided that such Stock should be 
redeemable within the period, and in the 
manner set forth in the Schedule after 
one year’s notice printed in Zhe London 
Gazette, and affixed to the Royal Ex- 
change, London. 

Dr. TANNER (Oork Co., Mid) rose to 
Order. Would hebe in Order in object- 
ing to this Resolution being proceeded 
with after 12 o’clock ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, the objection 
would not apply, inasmuch as the pro- 
ceeding was taken in pursuance of a 
Statute, and was exempted from the 12 
o’clock Rule. ; 

Mr. GOSOHEN, proceeding, said, 
the Stock was redeemable at any time 
after one year’s notice inserted in Zhe 
London Gazette, and affixed to the Royal 
Exchange in London in such manner 
and within such period as Parliament by 
Act might direct, provided that not less 
than £500,000 was paid off at one time. 
The Resolution of the House being certi- 
fied by the Speaker and advertised as he 
had mentioned, the requirements of the 
Act of 1870 would be fulfilled. If the 
House assented to the Resolution he 
should ask the Speaker to signify the 
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fact in writing, and then, in a year from 
to-morrew, these Stocks would be re- 
deemable by Parliament in the manner 
directed by any Act subsequently passed, 
and in paymentsof not less than £500,000 
at one time. He need not assure the 
House that he had consulted with the 
Law Advisers of the Crown as to the 
legal aspects of the question, and it was 
by their advice and assistance he had 
placed the Resolution on the Paper. It 
would be understood that the Act—the 
Acts he might say, for the Act of 1870 
was but a repetition or consolidation of 
previous Acts on the subject—left the dis- 
cretion to Parliament of fixing the man- 
ner in which the several annuities, or 
either of them, or any part thereof should 
be paid off, only laying down the condi- 
tion that the payments must be of 
£500,000 or upwards; and, notice having 
been given, it would then be for Parlia- 
ment to decide in what manner they 
should be paid off. Next Session he 
would have the duty of proposing to the 
House a Bill laying down in formal and 
distinct terms the manner in which this 
Resolution should be carried out. He 
had no doubt that the resources that 
would then be at the disposal of the Go- 
vernment would enable them to carry 
out this redemption of Consols and Re- 
duced Threes in a manner not costly to 
the State or inconvenient to the holders 
of the Stock. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That the Consolidated Three Pounds per 
Centum Annuities and the Reduced Three 
Pounds Per Centum Annuities shall be re- 
deemable at any time after the expiration of one 
year from the date at which a Copy of this Re- 
solution, having been inserted in the ‘ London 
Gazette,’ is affixed on the Koyal Exchange in 
London, by payments of not less than five 
hundred thousand pounds at any one time, in 
manner directed by any Act to be passed,’’— 
(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) 
said, he thought the House coll agree 
with him in congratulating his right 
hon. Friend on this last step, in the suc- 
cessful conversion of t'.- Three per Cents 
which he carried out in the early part 
of the Session. He gave his right hon. 
Friend all the support he could, because 
he thought his plan a very excellent one. 
and he was glad it had succeeded. He 
had only one suggestion to make now, 
and he was quite sure his right hon. 
Friend would be willing to consider it, 
whether or not he approved of it. It 
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was this—Under the arrangements he 
had explained to the House the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer gave this Notice 
now, and next year he would introduce 
a Bill to give effect to the Resolution. 
Now, the right hon. Gentleman was 
dealing with £40,000,000 of Stock ; and 
though there was every hope that the 
state of things in this country and in 
Europe would be satisfactory next year, 
of course the delay of 12 montbs in 
carrying out an operation of this kind 
made this somewhat a matter of specu- 
lation, and it was possible—he hoped it 
would not be so—but it was possible, 
that it would a year hence be more diffi- 
cult to carry out the operation than his 
right hon. Friend anticipated. The sug- 
gestion, therefore, he ventured to make 
was that as money was now nominally 
to be had at 2} per cent, and was really 
very much cheaper, not being worth more 
than 14 per cent—whether it would not 
be well to pass an Act this Session, 
taking power to anticipate payments 
with the consent of holders of Stock, so 
that instead of the whole amount of the 
£40,000,000 odd being paid off a year 
hence, with the consent of the holders, 
some of it—he hoped it might be a 
large portion—might be paid off now 
when money was so cheap, and it would 
be extremely easy to raise the necessary 
amount in Funded or Unfunded Stock ? 
If the Chancellor of the Exchequer could 
agree to that; if he made a cash offer 
to the remaining holders of 3 per cent 
Stock in which allowance would be made 
for that right to 3 per cent till next April, 
he might induce a considerable number 
to take advantage of his offer at once, 
and he would find it easier to carry out 
his operation now than he might find 
himself able to do a year hence, and, at 
any rate, then he would have. a less 
amount to deal with. He therefore sug- 
gested that the right hon. Gentleman 
should pass an Act this Session, and he 
could not conceive that there would be 
any opposition to it, for it would be an 
Act everybody would be anxious to pass 
to free the hands of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer as much as possible next year 
by redeeming as much of the Stock as 
holders were willing should be redeemed 
at present prices. That was the only 
suggestion he had to make in reference 
to the present proposal. He could hardly 
ask his right or Friend to give a de- 





finite answer at once; but perhaps he 
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would take the point into consideration, 
and a few days hence say if he would 
carry out the suggestion. There could 
be no harm in adopting it, and his 
right hon. Friend might save himself 
from having to deal with so large a sum 
as £40,000,000 next year. 

Str JOHN LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
versity) said, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, in moving the Resolution, said 
this Stock would be redeemable at any 
time after the end of the year’s notice; 
but he did not clearly say that it actually 
would be redeemed. He supposed it 
might be assumed that when notice was 
given holders of Stock might understand 
that they would be paid off at the ex- 
piration of that time or shortly after? 
It would not be fair that a notice should 
be given that might be used against 
them, but upon the execution of which 
they could not absolutely rely. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Edinburgh (Mr. Childers) said truly 
that the rate of the interest in the City 
was below 2} per cent; but, at the same 
time, it should be remembered that this 
was merely for short loans and not for 
long transactions. Still he thought there 
was much force in the suggestion made, 
and he hoped the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would take it into consideration. 
He recommended it on another ground, 
because there was some doubt as to what 
was meant by the expression ‘‘ by pay- 
ments of not less than £500,000 at any 
one time.”” Although it might certainly 
be the intention of the Government to 
bring in a Bill next year, yet if they did 
it at once it would be only fair to holders 
of Stock who might reasonably desire 
to know the Government proposal as 
soon as possible, and how they proposed 
to exercise their option of paying off 
these amounts. The meaning of the 
Resolution was not in itself quite clear. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.) said, the effect of the Re- 
solution if passed, and if the right hon. 
Gentleman carried out his intention, 
would practically be that the Debt of 
the country would only bear 2} per cent. 
He wished to call the attention of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to a point 
which he raised with the full approval 
of his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone), 
and to ask what the Government pro- 
posed to do in reference to the Debt due 
to the Bank of England which now bore 
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interest at 3 per cent. It did not seem 
to be a defensible position that the Bank 
of England should continue to receive 
3 per cent upon £11,000,000, while all 
the rest of the public fundholders had 
their interest reduced to 2} per cent. 
The subject was raised the other night 
in the form of a query addressed to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and in his 
reply the right hon. Gentleman said 
there were corresponding advantages 
derived from the Bank of England. But 
this was a moot question, and there was 
much to be said on the other side as to 
the costs paid to the Bank of England 
for the management of the Debt. When, 
on the last renewal of the Bank Charter, 
the question was raised as to the interest 
to be paid to the Bank, Sir Robert Peel 
was of opinion that 3 per cent was too 
high a rate to pay, and that there were no 
corresponding advantages to the country 
to justify the payment. Ultimately, in 
adjusting the terms of the Bank Charter 
Sir Robert Peel withdrew his insistance 
on the point, and kept it in reserve. 
Now, after 45 years, and when the rest 
of the fundholders were compelled to 
accept 2} per cent, he did not believe 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
intended that the Bank of England 
should continue to occupy that specially 
favoured position. Therefore, it was 
that, at the request of his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Mid Lothian, he 
put the question. 

Mr. COURTNEY (Cornwall, Bodmin) 
said, he had a very few observations to 
make, He called attention to the con- 
ditions under which Consols were re- 
deemable at the time when the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer produced his 
great scheme. He was not quite sure 
from the language used just now, and 
from the wording of the Resolution, that 
he quite agreed with his right hon. 
Friend in his view of the case. The 
Schedule of the Act of 1870, the right 
hon. Gentleman said, did not make the 
conditions of redemption; it simply re- 
produced them, beginning by saying 
that these funds should continue to be 
redeemable as follows. The case he 
would put to the right hon. Gentleman 
was this. Supposing 12 months’ notice 
given of the intention to redeem, did the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer suppose 
that at the end of that 12 months’ notice 
Consols would be redeemable at any 
time thenceforward, or did he conceive 
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that he was forced to redeem them on 
the expiration of the 12 months’ notice ? 
He confessed he had not had the oppor- 
tunity of looking up the earlier Act since 
he saw the Notice of the Resolution ; but 
he was strongly of opinion that the 
Chaneellor of the Exchequer had not 
the option at the end of 12 months of 
redeeming at any time thenceforward ; 
in fact, that it did not convert the Stock 
into Consols redeemable at any time, 
but at the end of 12 months, as to the 
funds of which he gave notice, he must 
redeem. In fact, the Schedule of the 
Act of 1870 declared that Consols and 
Reduced should continue to be redeem- 
able on the conditions laid down by 12 
months’ notice, and in amounts of not 
less than £500,000. At the end of 12 
months, as he read the Act, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer must redeem the 
Stock in reference to which notice had 
been given. So the difficulty had always 
been that Chancellors of the Exchequer 
feared to run the risk of what might 
happen at the end of the 12 months’ 
notice, when they would be compelled to 
redeem, however bad the terms might 
be. The right hon. Gentleman had, by 
his scheme, reduced the amount very 
considerably; but was it his opinion 
that the remaining Stock was redeemable 
at any time after the 12 months, or was 
it his view that it must be redeemed 
when the 12 months expired? Hisown 
opinion was that the latter was required 
by the state of the law. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he would reply 
to the various points raised. In the first 
place, as regarded the Bank of England 
Debt, the _ hon. Member for Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) would 
remember that he not only said there 
were counterbalancing advantages de- 
rived from the present arrangement with 
the Bank, but that he thought that the 
arrangement with regard to the payment 
of 3 per cent on the £11,000,000 ought 
to be revised. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER explained 
he only referred to an answer to a Ques- 
tion put to the right hon. Gentleman 
which he read in the newspaper. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he had stated 
in the discussion of the Conversion pro- 
posal that he acknowledged it would be 
perfectly right to reduce the rate of in- 
terest on the £11,000,000 Debt due to 
the Bank. But the position was this, 
When he spoke of corresponding advan- 
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tages, he referred to the bargain that 
the profit beyond a certain sum made by 
the Bank upon its issue should be re- 
turned to the State. So that if the pay- 
ment of 3 per cent interest were reduced, 
the profit made by the Bank would be 
so much less. While, on the one hand, 
the interest would be reduced, on the 
other hand the revenue of the Bank 
would be diminished. The terms of the 
bargain made between the State and the 
Bank would be so altered that the whole 
arrangement would have to be revised. 
He thought it was necessary there should 
be a revision of the relations between 
the Treasury and the Bank, and one 
element in that revision would be the 
reduction of the rate of interest. On 
the other hand, it would have to be 
taken into consideration how far the 
profit on the issue would affect the 
general arrangement. However, in 
the autumn he proposed to go into 
the whole question. The arrange- 
ments with the Bank were practically 
in suspense, and had been, as right 
hon. Gentlemen knew, for a year or 
more, no conclusion being come to in 
1885-6. It would be the duty of the 
Treasury to look carefully at the whole 
arrangement; but practically the point 
was not so important as it appeared for 
the reasons he had stated. Then he 
was glad that the hon. Baronet (Sir 
John Lubbock) and the Chairman of 
Ways and Means (Mr. Courtney) had 
challenged him to explain his meaning 
whether he contemplated the payment 
of the whole of the £40,000,000 imme- 
diately after the expiration of the notice 
or not. He would ask his hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General to 
say a word or two on the question, for 
he was more competent to deal with the 
legal aspect of it; but perhaps he 
might, meanwhile, throw some light on 
the matter by reference to what was 
done in 1824. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer of that day acted on similar 
powers—parallel powers—to those that 
would be asked for under this Resolu- 
tion. Mr. Robinson was Chancellor, 
and he gave similar notice, but that 
notice did not contemplate the payment 
of the whole of the amount of Consols 
as to which notice was given at one time. 
The payment was to be made according 
to the terms preseribed by Parliament, 
and the condition enacted was that a 
third, or £33 68. 8d., of every £100 should 
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be paid at the end of the term of notice, 
and the remaining two-thirds were liable 
to payment at such a time or times or in 
such proportion as might be fixed by 
the Treasury, provided that six months’ 
notice was given, and not less than half 
of the remaining two-thirds paid off at 
one time. It was not held on that occa- 
sion that the whole of the £75,000,000 
must be paid off at one time; power 
was reserved to spread the payment over 
such time, and to make it in such propor- 
tions as might be fixed by subsequent 
Act of Parliament. 

Mr. COURTNEY remarked that the 
conditions were different. 

Mr. GOSOHEN said, the conditions 
were not absolutely identical. But this 
matter had been investigated by the 
Law Officers and other gentlemen spe- 
cially familiar with the subject, and 
they considered that the precedent of 
1824 would be a safe one to follow. But 
he referred to it rather to illustrate his 
meaning than to rest his case upon it. 
The words of the Act of 1870 provided 
for the payment after notice of the whole 
sum or any part thereof not less than 
£500,000 in the manner directed by any 
Act to be passed. Clearly, therefore, 
there was reserved to Parliament the free- 
dom of paying off in one sum or not, for 
that was implied in the words ‘‘ in man- 
ner directed by any Act to be passed.” 
The phrase would have no meaning, 
and the obligation of paying off not less 
than £500,000 would not be imposed, if 
it were necessary to pay off the whole at 
a given time. In reply to the hon. 
Baronet (Sir John Lubbock), he did not 
propose to bind the State to what he 
should consider the dangerous liability 
of having to pay off the whole of the 
£40,000,000 on any given day, though 
he had no doubt that, with the large 
resources at the disposal of the State 
and of the banks who would, no doubt, 
be willing to co-operate, the operation 
would be perfectly feasible. But it 
would be a risky undertaking to which 
he could not pledge himself 12 months 
in advance. Therefore, he reserved to 
himself the freedom which he contended 
was implied in the language of the Act 
regulating the redemability of these 
Stocks—if he might use the word. It 
was safer not to commit themselves to 
any definite proposition at the present 
time, but to leave themselves free to settle 
the manner by a subsequent Act. He 
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quite admitted the force of the su ion 
of his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Edinburgh (Mr. Childers) that it might 
be desirable to take power to pay off this 
year as much of the Stock as might be 
voluntarily offered ; but he was bound to 
say the House had treated him with such 
confidence and kindness in reference to 
the Conversion Scheme that he searcel 
liked to trespess upon the House wit 
another Bill of the same kind within a 
very short time. He would, however, 
consider the point which had been 
raised. But the cheap Money Market 
referred to by the right hon. Gentleman 
was not of such advantage as he could 
wish. Tho Treasury might borrow at 
1 per cent or 1} per cent, but only on 
short loans, and it might be that they 
would find themselves a year hence in 
the position of having to redeem those 
loans on disadvantageous terms. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he did not in 
the least suggest that the money should 
be borrowed for a few weeks or months 
only; he only pointed out the remarkable 
state of the Money Market, and that it 
might be taken advantage of. 

Mr. GOSOHEN said, that one of 
the advantages was that Two-and- 
Three-quarter per Cents stood at 99; 
but he had been considering in vain 
how he could avail himself of this 
cheapness in order to meet the diffi- 
culty. On the other hand, too, as his 
right hon. Friend would see, this very 
cheapness might make it undesirable 
for holders of Consols to come in and be 
paid off, because they might fear that 
they would be unable to employ their 
money except at very cheap rates during 
the interval. Two-and-Three-quarter per 
Cents stood now very nearly at par, and 
if it were possible, without any further 
sacrifice, by any means to induce a large 
number of Consol-holders to be paid off, 
it would be a great advantage to the 
State; but he was not able as yet to 
say that he would offer better terms— 
and, as the holders stood out before, it 
was to be presumed they wanted better 
terms—he was not prepared to say that 
he would offer better terms to those who 
stood out than to those who accepted the 
previous offer. It was a ditficult point ; 
but he was obliged to the right hon. 
Gentleman for his suggestion, and still 
more for the extremely kind way in 
which he had spoken of the Conversion 
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Str ROBERT FOWLER (London) 
said, in regard to what the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite said of the cheap- 
ness of money, though he seemed to 
think the state of the Money Market 
was phenomenal it had really been in 
the same state for years past at this 
period, and barring the outbreak of war 
or any foreign complication, it would 
probably be on the same fovting this 
time 12 months. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wexsster) (Isle of Wight) 
said, he would not intervene, except that 
he deemed it right to add a few words 
in support of the view taken by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He quite 
agreed with the Chairman of Ways and 
Means that an argument might be raised 
in regard to the matter; but if the hon. 
Gentleman had had the opportunity of 
studying the previous Act, and of seeing 
how the Schedule came to be inserted, he 
believed he would come to the same opi- 
nion with himself, and which was shared 
by the Solicitor General and others of the 
Profession with whom he had considered 
the point. That view was that it was 
contemplated in the Act that all holders 
of Stock should be put upon an equality, 
and that it was not intended to pick 
out, in the first instance, holders of 
£1,000,000 or £500,000 of Stock and 
say—‘‘ We will pay you off by some 
arbitrary method and leave others as 
they are.” What was intended was 
that, differing from other Stock, Con- 
solidated Three per Cents could not be 
paid off except on a year’s notice; but 
when that notice was given, then the 
stockholders became in the same posi- 
tion as other stockholders, redeemable 
without any notice at all. The first 
thing to be done was to take away the 
bar of one year, and that was intended 
by the Resolution. Then, if this was 
the intention of those who drafted the 
Schedule, the next thing was to provide 
for the payment; and if it had been 


intended that in the notice the amount 


to be paid off should be specified exactly, 
there would be no reason whatever for 
the words ‘‘or any part thereof,” or for 
the words ‘“‘in manner directed by any 
Act to be passed”—it would simply 
have been necessary to say the amount 
stated in the notice. His opinion was 
that it was not Pees that when 
the notice was given the whole amount 
should be paid off at once; but the notice 
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was required to make the Stock redeem- 
able at all. Nor could it be maintained 
that stockholders could say, ‘‘ You must 
pay us all off at once or not all,” else 
there would be no object in the reference 
to the manner in which Parliament might 
direct and to the limit of £500,000. 
Bearing in mind the principle that un- 
derlay the scheme of payment that the 
bar of a year’s notice should be first 
removed, the opinion expressed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was sus- 
tained by his reading of the Act. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he had no 
right to speak again, but he only 
desired to know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer understood the meaning of the Act 
to be that any time in the present year, 
by giving 12 months’ notice, all Consols 
could be put in a position to be re- 
deemed ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, yes; he thought 
that was itsmeaning. Itseemed to him 
that it would have been possible to place 
the whole of the £400,000,000 Consols 
and Reduced in that position ; but to have 
done so originally and to have left stock- 
holders in a state of uncertainty, and 
with the practical possibility of not being 
able to deal with the matter at all at the 
end of the 12 months’ notice, would have 
thrown the funds of the country into an 
inextricable state of confusion. But now, 
with the great bulk of the Stock put on 
a permanent footing, and when the 
amount to be redeemed was reduced to 
such comparatively small proportions, 
and when there was a bond fide intention 
of paying it off rapidly in a manner that 
would cause no inconvenience, as a 
matter of practical policy the conditions 
were wholly altered. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


MOTIONS. 


RECOKDERS, MAGISTRATES, AND CLERKS OF 
THE PEACE BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Secretary Matthews, Bill 
to make better provision as to the appointment 
of deputies for Recorders, Stipendiary Magis- 
trates, and Clerks of the Peace, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Secretary Matthews and Mr. 
Stuart- Wortley. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 320.] 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES BILL. 
On Motion of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Bill 
for amending the Law relating to Weights and 
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Measures, and for other ponerse connected 
therewith, ordered to be ught in by Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach and Baron Henry De 
Worms. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 321.] 


SEA FISHERIES REGULATION BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Bill 
for the regulation of the Sea Fisheries of Eng- 
land, ordered to be brought in by Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach and Baron Henry De Worms. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 322.] 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 

Select Committee appointed, “ to inquire into 
and report upon the operation of section thirty 
of ‘The Friendly Societies Act, 1875,’ as 
amended by subsequent Acts, and into the 
organisation or general condition of Societies 
and Companies to which the said section applies, 
and to suggest what Amendment of the Law 
(if any) is required to ensure the better manage- 
ment of such Societies and Companies, and the 
more complete protection of the interests of 
their members.”’ 

Ordered, That the Committee do consist of 
Seventeen Members. 

The Committee was accordingly nominated 
of,—Sir Herbert Maxwell, Mr. Fielden, Mr. 
Norton, Mr. Wootton Isaacson, Mr. Samuel 
Hoare, Mr. W. F. Lawrence, Mr. Howorth, 
Lord Francis Hervey, Mr. Caldwell, Mr. Brown, 
Sir Henry Roscoe, Mr. Bradlaugh, Mr. Fen- 
wick, Mr. Bowen Rowlands, Dr. Clark, Mr. 
Foley, and Mr. Conway, with power to send 
for persons, papers, and records. 

Ordered, That Five be the quorum.—(Mr, 
Jackson.) 

House adjourned at a quarter before 
One o'clock, 
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threaten British commerce and British 
missionary enterprize in East Central 
Africa in connection with recent events 
at Zanzibar and on the Zambesi and 
with the alleged spread of the Slave 
Trade; and to inquire, What steps Her 
Majesty’s Government are taking to 
protect the great interests involved; 
also to ask whether a map can be pre- 
sented to Parliament showing the exact 
boundaries of the various territories on 
the East Coast of Africa which have 
been recently assigned by international 
agreement to the influence of Great 
Britain and certain other European 
Powers? said, that in consequence of the 
events now in progress in that part of 
the world our efforts for civilizing and 
Christianizing the Native Tribes were in 
great peril, while our commercial enter- 
prize, which it was so important to 
encourage in all parts of the globe, 
and our great Imperial interests were 
also seriously threatened. Events were 
hastening on rapidly, and it was neces- 
sary that the people of this country 
should be aware of what was going on, 
and should strengthen the hands of Her 
Majesty’s Government to deal with the 
most difficult problem which had pre- 
sented itself for a long period of years. 
Having described the geographical 
features of the vast region, he said that 
Zanzibar, the seat of a Mahometan 
Power, represented the only civilization 
known to the millions inhabiting that 
region. England had been on terms of 
the most cordial friendship with the 
Sultan of Zanzibar. She had had her 
Slave Squadron there, and had been able 
to exercise a most healthy influence over 
vast districts, an influence all the more 
important because it came through the 
hands of a Mahometan Sovereign. Up 
to 1884 our exertions in stopping the 
Slave Trade had been very successful, as 
was shown by the testimony of Sir John 
Kirk: How was it that so deep an in- 
terest was excited in England about this 
question of Central Africa? The first 
cause was that remarkable book of 
Livingstone’s, with the description of 
all his wanderings from 1840 to 1856. 
The effect was so great that the English 
Government of that day actually sent 
Livingstone out again, with Consular 
authority, in this comparatively un- 
known region. They sent him out to 
the Zambesi with an Expedition which 
cost £30,000, and which lasted from 
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1858 to 1864, an Expedition which 
settled the position of England for a 
long time in those parts, and brought 
English power home to the mind, to the 
eyes, and to the feelings of the wild 
tribes. Livingstone described the in- 
structions given to the Expedition in 
these words— 

“The main object of the Zambesi Expedition, 
as our instructions from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment explicitly stated, was to extend the know- 
ledge already attained of the geography and 
mineral and agricultural resources of Eastern 
and Central Africa, to improve our acquaintance 
with the inhabitants, and to endeavour to en- 
gage them to apply themselves to industrial 
pursuits and to the cultivation of their lands, 
with a view to the production of raw material 
to be exported to England in return for British 
manufactures, and it was hoped that, by en- 
couraging the Natives to occupy themselves in 
the development of the resources of the country, 
a considerable advance might be made towards 
the extinction of the Slave Trade, as they 
would not be long in discovering that the 
former would eventually be a more certain 
source of profit than the latter. The Expedi- 
tion was sent in accordance with the settled 

olicy of the English Government; and the 

rl of Clarendon, being then at the head of 
the Foreign Office, the Mission was organized 
under his immediate care. When a change of 
Government ensued we experienced the same 
generous countenance and sympathy from the 
Earl of Malmesbury as we had previously re- 
ceived from Lord Clarendon; and, on the 
accession of Earl Russell to the high Office he 
has so long filled, we were always favoured with 
equally ready attention and the same prompt 
assistance. Thus the conviction was produced 
that our work embodied the principles not of 
any one Party, but of the hearts of the states- 
men and people of England generally. Though 
collections were made, it was always distinctly 
understood that, however desirable these and 
other explorations might be, ‘ Her Majesty's 
Government attached more importance to the 
moral influence that might be exerted on the 
minds of the Natives by a well-regulated and 
orderly household of Europeans setting an 
example of consistent moral conduct to all who 
might witness it, treating the people with 
kindness, and relieving their wants, teaching 
them to make experiments in agriculture, ex- 
plaining to them the more simple arts, impart- 
ing to them religious instruction as far as they 
are capable of receiving it, and ineulcating 
peace and goodwill to each other.’ ” 


The Expedition spent six years in the 
country, and met with a cordial recep- 
tion from many Native Chiefs. When 
Livingstone’s second book was pub- 
lished a great enthusiasm spraag up in 
this country. Many leading men at the 
two Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge took part in the movement, with 
the result that the Universities’ Mission 
was founded, which had spent some 
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£46,000 in the district, having established 
schools and centres of work in the Island 
of Zanzibar. In 1875 the Church of Scot- 
land came forward and established a 
mission on the highlands between the 
Zambesi and Lake Nyassa, where a 
large number of European agents were 
engaged. The cost to the Church of 
Scotland was already some £35,000, 
£4,000 a-year being regularly sub- 
scribed. They had a most important 
boarding school, with 75 scholars, amon 

them being 25 sons of the aiaaiel 
Chiefs in the neighbourhood ; besides a 
day school and a medical mission. The 
Free Church of Scotland oceey came 
forward and had founded five mission 
stations on Lake Nyassa, with 25 agents, 
and a very good mission school. They 
had also spent £75,000 on the work. 
The importance of the district commer- 
cially had been early recognized, and 
the African Lakes Company, which was 
largely supported by Glasgow capital, 
had eatablished 12 stations in the dis- 
trict, and had now 25 European agents 
and four steamers plying on the river 
and lake. They educated the Natives, 
and paid regularly for their labour, and 
the Natives eagerly responded. Beyond 
that, individual enterprize had already 
touched the country. Traders were 
settling there, and Natives were will- 
ingly coming forward to work for 
wages. He thought that was a picture 
of which all British subjects might well 
be proud. Since the opening of the 
Suez Canal, Europeans had been scram- 
bling for territory in East Africa. The 
Berlin Conference in 1885 set up the 
curious modern Congo Free State. That 
Conference did not actually touch the 
East Coast ; but it expressed the wish of 
all the Powers that the Zambesi should 
be brought into the scheme—that was 
to say, that it should be open to all 
nations, that slavery should be abolished 
on its banks, and freedom of religion 
secured. Another diplomatic act took 
place later; Lord Iddesleigh, in October, 
1886, signed a diplomatic instrument 
with Germany with regard to 1,200 
miles of coast, when it was settled that 
certain — of that district should 


be marked out as coming -within the 
sphere of certain European countries. 

nder that instrument Germany secured 
a territory with a coast line of some 500 
miles, which waslikely toamounttoabout 
the size of the whole German Empire in 
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Europe. It was, however, only fair to say 


that countryin Africa could not be valued 
by miles. It was possible that 100 miles 
of good territory might be more valu- 
able than 300 miles of inferior territory. 
England had hitherto never thought of 
acquiring any territory in this neigh- 
bourhood, and there had been no ques- 
tion of territorial acquisition; but he 
could not but think that many of our 
difficulties might be traced to the Natives 
and Arabs having taken alarm at the 
idea of territorial annexation. There 
had also been another recent change. 
Formerly Germany only stipulated with 
re to a north and south limit of its 
sphere of influence ; but in a recent de- 
spatch representations had been made as 
to a western boundary, and Germany 
might now be considered as in contact 
with the Congo district. Other Treaties 
had also been made, and by one of these 
Portugal was assured by France that she 
was quite free to take a country of about 
200 miles, the effect of which would be 
to extend the territory of Portugal from 
the Indian to the Atlantic Ocean. (er- 
many had also assented to this, politely 
adding, however, ‘‘ provided that no one 
else “Objected.” But Portugal had no 
title whatever to this country. Hitherto 
she merely possessed the territory along 
the coast, which was utilized as a convict 
settlement to the great detriment of the 
Natives. The Portuguese convicts had 
generally developed into slave dealers, 
and had been a great source of suffering 
to the Natives. He could not find that 
Portugal had the shadow of a title to 
this territory, which it now claimed from 
Mozambique to the Zambesi. As a 
general rule original discovery gave a 
title, but this country was discovered by 
the heroic Livingstone ; it was then occu- 
pied by English and Scotch settlers, and 
it had been hallowed by the graves of 
Englishmen of all sorts and conditions. 
The title to this territory belonged, 
therefore, if to anyone, to us. Nor had 
Portugal the least claim on moral 
grounds, for such power as it had had in 
this region it had used, not to civilize, 
but to lower the state of the Natives. 
In September, 1884, Sir John Kirk sent 
home a despatch reporting the existence 
of a large Slave Trade from the Portu- 
guese Possessions to the French Colonies 
in Mad ar and the Comoro Islands. 
The hands of Portugal were by no 
means clean in this matter. Did their 
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Lordships fully realize what the Slave 
Trade in Central Africa really meant ? 
He had recently seen a Slave Trade map, 
showing the districtsin which it rovailed, 
and showing the parts of that Continent 
which had Fr entirely depopulated by 
that iniquitous traffic. Districts of 200 
and 300 square miles, which at one time 
contained numbers of populous villages, 
had been completely Tits, re and 
left in ruins by the Slave Traders. A 
traveller in the last few years, passing 
bythe southern end of Lake Tanganyika, 
near Lake Nyassa, found the district 
studded with large and prosperous 
villages. Returning a year later he 
found only the ruins of burnt houses 
and human bones. Similarly he found 
villa to the north of Lake Nyassa, 
which had been peopled by a prosperous 
community, with flocks and herds swept 
away. The Slave Trade of Central Africa 
was one of the most cruel in the world. 
Livingstone, who was very careful as to 
all his statements, stated that only one 
out of every ten Natives captured was 
brought alive to the coast; nine out of 
every ten succumbed to the sufferings 
of the journey and to their ill-treatment. 
The Arabs took up their abode in some 
peaceful village, and being supplied 
with firearms they some night set the 
village on fire, shot down those of the 
inhabitants they did not want, and 
carried off the remainder to the coast, 
making them bear the ivory that they 
had accumulated. It was impossible to 
speak too strongly of the horrors of this 
Slave Trade carried on by these Arabs 
employed by the Portuguese outcasts on 
the coast. Up to 1884 the trade seemed 
to be dying out, but lately it had shown 
increased vitality. Possibly this was 
due to certain events that had lately 
happened and which had not been 
without their effect upon the minds 
of the Natives, inducing them to think 
that England had ceased to be the 
Power that it was. Last year the town 
of Minengani, inhabited by British sub- 
jects, was bombarded by the Portuguese 
without any declaration of war. The 
bombardment was insulting to the 
English Government, and the Portu- 
guese still remained in occupation of 
that portion of the coast, and as far as 
he knew Portugal had not yet paid any 
compensation for this mer ereee act. 
Then, according to the Royal Scottish 
Geographical Society, the Portuguese 
had raised their tariff on the Zambesi, 
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thereby shutting out our trade and im- 
peding our communication with the 
great lakes. and had even threatened to 
close the Zambesi to steamers not owned 
and manned by Portuguese subjects. 
The Portuguese Parliament, after a five 
days’ debate, had claimed to hold the 
whole of the Zambesi for themselves. 
On the north of Lake Nyassa there was 
an important British Settlement, which 
had been besieged by the Arabs for 
several days, at the end of which the 
place was relieved by an Englishman 
and 5,000 Natives who came willingly 
to the help of the English against the 
Arabs. Within the last few months our 
Acting Consul, that remarkable man Mr. 
Buchanan, and a clergyman who was 
with him, had been stripped of their 
clothing and publicly insulted in the 
grossest manner by an Arab Chief dwell- 
ing near Lake Nyassa, who had up till 
then always treated Englishmen with re- 
spect and consideration. Mr. Buchanan, 
he should add, was only released after 
the Chief had received as ransom 200 
bales of calico. From the University 
Mission established on the coast above 
Zanzibar the information had come that 
the country was very unsettled, that the 
acquisition of territory by Germany was 
exciting the Native mind, and that there 
was much talk about sweeping away all 
Europeans. Archdeacon Farler, in a 
letter dated May 27, 1888, said— 

“T find much bitterness among the Natives 
about the new Germaa spoliation. Arabs are 
suggesting that all the Native tribes should 
join and make a grand smash of all Europeans 
in East Africa. I fear troubled times are before 
us.” 


When all these circumstances were con- 
sidered, how England had apparently 
been insulted by the Portuguese, how 
the way} to her Settlements on the lakes 
had been barred to Englishmen, and 
how Germany was advanving, it could 
not excite wonder that England was 
looked upon in that country as: re- 
treating Power. That was a fact well 
worthy of serious consideration. All 
foreign political interests seemed to 
be against our maintaining our position 
in Eastern Central Africa. France did 
not wish to have us close to Mad ar; 
Germany was clearly desirous of having 
as much of Africa to herself as possible ; 
and Portugal was most anxious to oust 
us from Central Africa. On looking at 
the latest maps, it seemed as if there 
were a paper blockade against England. 
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But not only were all political interests 
against us, but powerful commercial in- 
terests also. Enormous plantations were 
being reared by the Portuguese and the 
Arabs along the coast, and the owners 
of almost all these plantations depended 
for their success upon slave labour. 
They naturally, therefore, looked with 
no favouring eye upon the enemies of 
the Slave Trade. Then the interest of the 
traders in drink was involved. England 
had hitherto done her best to shut out 
from Eastern Africa spirits and firearms 
and powder; but the German territory, 
unfortunately, was already being flooded 
with vile spirits. Political interests and 
commercial interests were thus united 
in the desire to expel the English from 
this part of the great Oontinent; and 
if they had their way what was 
to become of England’s missions of 
civilization and Christianity? He felt 
sure that matters would not be allowed 
to drift by the noble Marquess at the 
head of the Government, who had always 
shown extreme regard for the honour 
and welfare of his country. If matters 
were allowed to drift, there could be 
only one termination, and that was that 
those grand Englishmen and Scotchmen 
who had laboured so hard amongst the 
Natives would be swept away by force. 
He could not think that the conscience 
of the country would sanction England’s 
withdrawal from Oentral Africa, for it 
would be a withdrawal from that part 
of the country which was the nest and 
home of the Slave Trade, which would 
flourish luxuriantly if we were to 
abandon the Natives. Better never to 
have explored that country, never to 
have made friends with the Native 
Chiefs, if we were now to abandon them 
to their greatest foes. He suggested 
that the question ought to be faced 
boldly, and that we should either say at 
once that Lake Nyassa and the ways of 
aceess to it must remain within the 
sphere of British influence, or, if that 
was impossible, that we should negotiate 
with the other European Powers and 
induce them to place the Zambesi and 
the chain of the lakes in the same posi- 
tion as the Congo State. He might be 
told that England had plenty of territory 
already, and that it would be wise to 
diminish her responsibilities. But could 
anybody really think that the retreat of 


England from Central Africa would have 
good results? Would such a course 
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have no effect upon her interests else- 
where—in the Victoria Nyanza district, 
for example? Would her task in Egypt 
be made easier? Would it be easier to 
deal with Turkey after surrendering to 
France, Germany, and Portugal? Should 
we find it easier to deal with Arabia and 
Persia, with South Africa and the Zulus, 
and with India if the impression spread 
that we were a retreating Power, and 
that we were deserting our adion fellow- 
subjects on the East Coast of Africa ? 
The policy of retreating from a position 
we had once taken seemed to be a most 
fatal one. It might be thought he was 
exaggerating the knowledge of what 
went on, and the effect that knowledge 
would produce; but on that point he 
would quote what Sir John Kirk wrote 
to Lord Granville in November, 1884. 
Sir John Kirk said— 

“1 was thinking that it would be well to ask 
the Sultan to ignore slavery as a legal status at 
Zanzibar. Unfortunately, just at present dis- 
torted accounts of our action in Egypt and of 
recent events in South Africa, maliciously cir- 
culated through the Arab Press, especially 
through an Arabic paper published in conten, 
have made it more difficult for a Native Ma- 
hometan Ruler to take the initiative in such a 
measure. 


Their Lordships could have no idea how 
complete the communication was ; every- 
thing that passed in Egypt and in Zulu- 
land, everything that was going on as 
to our political position was made known 
in East Africa, partly through Native 
journals and partly by an Arab journal 
published in London. Our position, 
therefore, was one that we must consider 
with the greatest care. Far be it from 
him to object to Germany co-operating 
with us, if she would, in the civilization 
and regeneration of Africa. Far be it 
from him to suggest that we should be 
jealous of other nations getting terri- 
tories as we had done. But we must 
not allow any great blow to be struck at 
our power, good faith, <ad persistency. 
But we could not mainta:a our character 
unless we supported it from time to time 
by action. The whole story was a 
warning to us that we must show, 
that we were not only united at home, 
but that we were thoroughly strong 
abroad. 

Tue PRIME MINISTER ann SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The MarquessofSatissury): 
My Lords, in the course of the interest- 
ing statement of my noble Friend he 
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Africa 
dwelt a great deal upon the vast size 
and enormous distances of the continent 
which he discussed ; but I think that in 
the arrangement of his subject he some- 
what forgot the consideration which he 
exhorted us to dwell upon so much. I 
think he has confused, or rather mixed 
up, transactions which took place at 
enormous distances on the East Coast of 
Africa; and I think your Lordships 
will hardly get a clear view of what 
has taken place, and is taking place, 
unless you separate the consideration of 
transactions which took place in various 
parts of that enormous territory. In the 
first place, there is a misapprehension 
on the part of my noble Friend which I 
must correct. He speaks of England 
having retreated from that Coast, and 
talks of our being dethroned and of our 
power declining. Well, I can only say 
I do not know to what state of things 
he refers by way of comparison. Before 
the year 1884, which he has selected as 
marking an epoch, England had, as far 
as I know, no possessions whatever upon 
the East Coast of Africa and no territorial 
position in Zanzibar. All the power that 
England had may be summed in the one 
name of Sir John Kirk. He was a man 
of great ability and experience, and he 
had undoubtedly great influence with 
the Sultan of Zanzibar. Beyond that 
secondary and indirect influence which 
we may have obtained in the Council 
Chamber of Zanzibar we had no power 
or position on the East Coast. It was 
about 1884 the Germans proposed cer- 
tain arrangements by which they should 
be allowed to occupy and to administer 
certain parts of the East mainland of 
Africa that was supposed to he in the 
dominion of the Sultan of Zanzibar. 
The coast line undoubtedly was under 
the Sultan; but how far inland his 
Dominion extended was a matter of con- 
troversy upon which it was very difficult 
to decide. Germany proposed that the 
claim of Zanzibar should not be left in 
an undecided and obscure position, but 
that it should be distinctly ascertained 
what Zanzibar really possessed, and that 
the territory which was outside the pos- 
session of Zanzibar should be occupied 
for the purposes of trade and influence 
by some European nation or other. 
Negotiations followed, and an arrange- 
ment was ultimately made on the prin- 
ciple of dividing English and German 
influence on the East Ooast of Africa 
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behind the coast line which represented 
the genuine Dominion of Zanzibar. That 
arrangement had, I think, the sanction 
of four successive Foreign Secretaries. 
It commenced under the noble Earl 
opposite (Earl Granville); the noble 

rl opposite, who was six months at 
the Foreign Office (the Earl of Rosebery), 
took a part in these negotiations; I 
took a part in them during the first 
period I acted as Foreign Secretary ; and 
they were concluded under Lord Iddes- 
leigh. I venture to think that the ar- 
rangement was absolutely good; it was 
the very best arrangement for humanity 
and civilization we could possibly adopt. 
What advantage does my noble Friend 
think could be derived by humanity, 
civilization, or commerce from leaving 
the vast tracts of territory which he has 
described to be simply wandered over 
by naked savages or to be the hunting 
ground of slavers? You have one hope 
of stopping slavery in Africa, and that 
is, that by stopping its outlets from that 
vast continent, you will stop it at its 
source. You will never be able to dis- 
pute with the Arab slaver in every 
mountain, lake, and plateau of the in- 
terior, the bloodthirsty operations hy 
which slavery is recruited ; but what you 
ean do is to make his operations un- 
profitable for him by preventing his 
having his issue from the coast by 
whick. alone his market can be reached. 
If your object is to arrest the Slave 
Trade, what more effective plan can be 
devised than that the most progressive 
nations of Europe should send their sub- 
jects to develop the territory, to increase 
trade, and plant settlements along the 
East Coast, through which the slave 
trade must be carried and across which 
the profits of the Slave Traders must be 
found? These things take time; you 
must not expect that the seed will grow 
up to a tree in a day. I believe the 
Germans are as heartily anxious to stop 
the Slave Trade as we are, and that the 
public opinion of Germany is as deter- 
mined on that point as the public opi- 
nion of England. I think the result of 
the arrangements that have been made, 
by which German and English settle- 
ments will in due time be made on the 
whole East Coast of Africa, will be to 
give a heavier blow tothe Slave Trade 
than could be given by any other 
arrangements. My noble Friend talked 
of Germany having annexed the whole 
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interior—the valley of the great lakes ; 
but I do not recollect the instrument by 
which it was done, and I think my noble 
Friend has rather exaggerated in the 
language he has used. Germany and 
England have never affected to do more 
than to mark out the countries in which 
their influence will be exercised, and it 
is undoubtedly best that they should 
keep separate, if only for the purpose of 
not wasting force; but I do not think 
that any international right has yet been 
established over those marvellous water- 
ways which my noble Friend so 
eloquently described. I have spoken of 
the arrangements between Germany and 
England with regard to Zanzibar, and I 
deny entirely that they have resulted in 
diminishing the influence of England 
upon that coast or diminishing the in- 
fluence of England with Zanzibar. I 
believe that our influence is as great as 
or greater than it has been at any pre- 
vious time. But I do not deny that in 
our relations with Portugal we have not 
been so fortunate. Matters are still in 
negotiation. I must speak with reserve 
upon many subjects on which I should 
like to speak fully if negotiations were 
not goingon. Portugal claimed a strip 
of territory near Cape Delgado, on which 
there was a settlement of coloured mer- 
chants, many of them from Bombay. 
My noble Friend represented this claim 
as an insult to Great Britain, on the 
ground that the merchants were under 
British protection ; but that protection 
existed only in his own imagination, for 
they had no British protection at all; 
they were simply subjects ofthe Sultan of 
Zanzibar on a narrow strip of land in 
the Bay of Tungi, which was claimed by 
Portugal, and had been claimed for many 
years. An examination of the Papers 
which have been laid on the Table of 
your Lordships’ House will show that 
England and Germany have maintained 
that Portugal was in the wrong; still, it 
was by no means a case in which you 
could say that Portugal had no ground 
to go upon. The strongest point in 
favour of Portugal was a certain Treaty 
made with this country at the beginning 
of the century, in which Cape Delgado 
was actually named as the northern 
limit of Portugal’s possessions. But if 
there was a good deal to be said for the 
claim of Portugal, it was a question that 
might very well have been submitted to 
arbitration, and I think that the action 
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of Portugal in the matter was hasty and 
rash, for, without giving notice to the 
Sultan of Zanzibar beyond hauling down 
the Consular flag, a Portugese man-of- 
war appeared, summoned the Governor 
to surrender, and when he refused bom- 
barded the place. We do not think, 
after having taken advice, that Inter- 
national Law is broken, but it was very 
harshly tried indeed. We submitted a 
case for compensation to the Govern- 
ment of Portugal, but we have not 
yet received an answer. That being 
so, I will discuss the matter no fur- 
ther. But I want to impress on my 
noble Friend that there was no case of 
British protection, and that Interna- 
tional Law was not broken. But after 
making those reservations I say that the 
conduct of Portugal could not be spoken 
of without considerable blame. Now, ' 
it is claimed that Por. igal had the right 
to all that zone of territory stretching 
from the Zambesi to Mozambique on 
the Indian Ocean, and to Angola on the 
Atlantic; but the claim could only be 
made by some extraordinary doctrine of 
constructive acquisition. I believe it 
rests upon a decree of Pope Alexan- 
der VI. of saintly memory, but how far 
that can be admitted as an international 
ground I will not discuss. France and 
Germany had admitted the claim of 
Portugal, subject to any rights which 
other Powers might have. We have 
not admitted it. But upon that claim 
Portugal builds a further claim that the 
Zambesi is hers also, and undoubtedly if 
this zone of territory belongs to her there 
would be a fair contention to that effect. 
There is territory beyond, however, 
which is not Portugese, and with which 
we have some connection— namely, the 
district known as Matabeli’s land, and 
also we have interests ‘of an undefined, 
though very interesting character, with 
respect to those splendid monuments of 
British energy and enthusiasm shown on 
Lake Nyassa. We have informed Portu- 
gal that we absolutely cannot admit this 
claim to the possession of the Zambesi. 
The matter is still under discussion. 
The local authorities attempted to ex- 
clude the supply of the necessary am- 
munition to those now living on the 
Nyassa lake by way of the Zambesi ; 
but we made representations to Lisbon, 
and I am happy to say that orders have 
now been given for the supply of am- 
munition, I do not like to pursue this 
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theme too far, because it would be very 
easy for langu to drop from my 
mouth which would retard rather than 
advance an understanding. - But I agree 
with my noble Friend in thinking that 
the possession of a vast natural high- 
way like the Zambesi, under the pecu- 
liar circumstances of its history, cannot 
be claimed by Portugal. After all, it 
was discovered by Englishmen, and it 
is now principally used by Englishmen. 
It leads to settlements wherein English- 
men are conducting their operations, 
religious and commercial; and I think 
that, even according to the strictest doc- 
trines of International Law, it is a mat- 
ter of the greatest doubt whether a 
nation in full possession of the two sides 
of the Zambesi river has a right to 
exercise any jurisdiction to bar access 
to territories which lie beyond. The 
Rhine, the Danube, the St. Lawrence, 
the Congo, and other rivers have been 
declared free, and that being the case, 
and especially considering the very 

eculiar circumstances in which the 
Zambesi is placed, I am convinced that 
the opinion of the civilized world will 
be on our side when we say that the 
Zambesi must be a route open to all 
and not confined to one. I think that 
the religious and commercial operations 
on Lake Nyassa form a spectacle upon 
which Englishmen can look with pride, 
yet it is one of those achievements 
which our race has formed and will sus- 
tain rather by the action of the indi- 
viduals of whom the State is composed 
than by the political machinery of the 
State. Some of the noblest things Eng- 
land has done in the world have been 
done in that way, by the initiative of in- 
dividuals and not by the action of the 
Government. The only note in my 
noble Friend’s speech that jarred on my 
ear was when he seemed to point to 
action, which means military action, on 
the part of England to assure the pos- 
session to these communities of Lake 
Nyassa. Has he really formed any 
idea of the task he is laying out for the 
Government of this country? If he 
proposes to send an Expedition which 
can subdue all this territory, according 
to our ideas of how Expeditions should 
be organized and what they should cost, 
I think he would find that the Expedi- 
tion to Egypt of a few years ago would 
melt into the faintest insignificance com- 
pared with the task to which he has 
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invited this country. I will not use any 
language to encourage the belief that 
the Government will make any attempt, 
by military action, to support the com- 
mercial and religious efforts of the mis- 
sionaries there. It is not our duty to 
do it. We should be risking tremendous 
sacrifices for a very doubtful gain. It 
is one of those tasks which must be and 
will be carried through by the individual 
Englishmen who have undertaken it. 
All that the Government can do on the 
sea coast, all that we can do diplomati- 
eally within the sphere of political 
efforts in this country, we will do. But 
we are certain that we should only in- 
jure instead of promote these great 
civilized and missionary efforts if we 
were to convert them into a cause of 
war, of war the most exhausting, the 
most terrible, the least remunerative in 
any sense — war with the countless 
savages who fill these territories; be- 
cause it is not a civilized Power with 
which we have to fight; it is a collection 
of all the scum of humanity that is found 
over that vast territory which is go- 
verned principally by Arabs of the sort 
with whom we have dealt in the Soudan, 
who combine the grossest cruelty witha 
species of fanaticism. We must leave 
the dispersal of this terrible army of 
wickedness to the gradual advance of 
civilization and Christianity, which in 
these countries, though slow, seems now 
to be sure. And we may be convinced 
with my noble Friend that this country 
will not abandon the task to which she 
has once put her hand, but that she will 
carry it through successfully and toa 
triumphant issue by the proper action 
and the enthusiasm of her individual 
citizens. 

Toz Eart or HARROWBY: My 
Lords, I desire to disclaim any wish for 
British military intervention in East 
Central Africa. I suggested that the 
Shire river and Nyassa Lake district 
should be placed, as has been done with 
the country assigned to England by the 
Treaty of 1886, north of German East 
Africa, under the sphere of British in- 
fluence, or included in the Congo inter- 
national arrangement. Both the exist- 
ing Scotch trading Companies and Scotch 
and English missions would consider 
such intervention the greatest misfor- 
tune and hindrance to their work. 

THe Eart or ROSEBERY: My 
Lords, I do not endorse all the state- 
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ments of the noble Marquess. I confess 
I was amazed to hear him say that there 
never had been any direct British in- 
fluence in Zanzibar. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY : 
Direct British power. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY: The 
noble Marquess has associated that 
power with Sir John Kirk, and I am far 
from saying that his influence has not 
had a great deal to do withit. But that, 
I think, affords some slight justification 
for the general assertion of the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Harrowby) that as the 
noble Marquess had substituted another 
agent for Sir John Kirk he has had 
something to do with the diminution of 
British influence in Zanzibar. 

Tae Marquess or SALISBURY : 
Sir John Kirk retired. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY: As to 
the voluntary nature of that retirement 
I am not quite certain. But the noble 
Marquess has associated two Foreign 
Secretaries on this side of the House 
with his policy in Zanzibar. It is true 
that under both my noble Friend who 
preceded me and myself there was a 
Commission of Delimitations carrying 
on the task in Zanzibar of inquiring 
into what were the exact limits of the 
Dominion of the Sultan. That is a very 
different thing from the Treaty which 
was signed by the Government of the 
noble Marquess, and which, so far as can 
be ascertained, actually limited the in- 
fluence of the Sultan to a very material 
extent and practically confined his au- 
thority to the Island of Zanzibar itself. 
I am not fond of discussing questions of 
foreign policy in this House, but I 
should be wanting in duty and sincerity 
to your Lordships’ House if I were to 
accept any association with the Treaty 
made by the noble Marquess in 1886. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT— 
SWINE FEVER. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 

Lorpv EGERTON or TATION, in 
asking tl:e Lord President of the Council, 
Whether the Agricultural Department 
of the Privy Council were taking any 
steps to check the large increase of swine 
fever by preventive inoculation, or 


proposed to issue any Order for the com- 
pulsory slaughter of diseased pigs and 
those in contact with them? said, some 
disease had been dealt with by various 
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Orders in Council for some years past, 
but after a trial of 10 years of Orders in 
Council, many of which had, no doubt, 
been only partially carried out, the re- 
sult was that at the end of last year 
there were about 40,000 diseased 
animals, and the ratepayers had to pay 
£20,000 compensation for the slaughter 
in England alone. The present was the 
time of year when the movement of 
swine took place, and the last Return of 
the Royal Agricultural Society of June 
26 stated that there were at the time 512 
outbreaks, 2,961 animals attacked, 1,402 
slaughtered, and 1,217 whodied. The 
question had been fully gone into in an 
able Report by Professor Brown, which 
had been presented to the House, and 
he said there were only two ways of 
dealing with the question — namely, 
stamping out and inoculation. Stamp- 
ing out had been tried but was not 
successful, because it had not been done 
uniformly. It had been done to a cer- 
tain extent in Scotland, and there was 
less swine fever, except round Edin- 
burgh, in that country than in England. 
Experiments had been made with the 
other alternative by Professor Brown; 
but he had been compelled to discontinue 
them on account of the interpretation 
which was placed on the Cruelty to 
Animals Act by the Home Secretary. 
Some correspondence had taken place 
which led to the belief that further ex- 
periments might be made. He thought 
that such experiments, being for the 
protection of animals from disease, 
should be permitted, and, no doubt, 
veterinary science would also greatly 
benefit from them. He trusted his noble 
Friend would be able to tell the House 
that the experiments would be continued. 

Tue LORD PRESIDENT or rue 
COUNCIL (Viscount Cransroor) said, 
that at present the Local Authorities 
had the power of compulsory slaughter 
if they chose to exercise it, but this 
system had been tried upon a large 
scale in 1885 and 1886, and had been 
found powerless to stop the disease, 
owing chiefly to the fact that swine were 
cheaper animals than cattle and much 
more spread about the country, dealt 
in by jobbers, and largely in the pos- 
session of cottagers. On this account 
there was not that disclosure of cases of 
disease which there was in the case of 
cattle. He could, however, assure his 
noble Friend that Professor Brown and 
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those who were acting with him were 
taking every possible step to meet the 
requirements of the case. Experiments 
with regard to inoculation had gone on 
upon a considerable scale; but when 
they had arrived at a point where it 
was desirable that they should go still 
further, doubt had arisen as to whether 
the Act for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals would not stand in the way. 
A letter had, however, come from the 
Home Office to say that these experi- 
ments could not be said to come within 
the clauses of the Act, and, therefore, 
did not require to be licensed. He could 
therefore assure his noble Friend that 
the experiments which had been tried 
in the direction of preventing the disease 
by inoculation would be at once resumed 
on a scale which would, he hoped, lead 
to some decision as to what was the best 
mode of dealing with the question. The 
experiment had been tried of stopping 
the markets, but this had proved un- 
availing, although it had succeeded for 
a short time. He could assure the 
noble Earl that as far as the Department 
was concerned every effort would be 
made to meet the requirements of the 
case. 


FOREIGN MEAT BILL. 
BILL PRESENTED. FIRST HEADING. 


Lorpv LAMINGTON, in rising to call 
attention to the subject of the regulation 
of the sale of foreign meat, and to pre- 
sent a Bill, said, that their Lordships 
must be aware that recent legislation 
had been in favour of compelling trades- 
men to declare distinctly what they were 
selling. They had had the Merchandize 
Marks Bill, the Food Adulteration Bill, 
the Margarine Bill, all based on the 
sound principle that you might sell what 
you pleased, but should honestly say 
what you were selling. The British and 
Irish Industry Bill and the Beer Adul- 
teration Bill, on the same principle, had 
been introduced this year in ‘ another 
place,” and were supported by very im- 
portant names. He could not understand 
why meat should be the only exception 
to this sound principle; and he might 
add that all the most respectable part of 
the trade were in favour of such a mea- 
sure. Chester was a most important 
agricultural district, and at a meeting 
held there on the 16th of June of the re- 
presentatives of the Chester, Warrington, 
and Wirral Farmers’ Clubs, Bolton Dairy 
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Farmers’ Association, and Edgworth 
and District Agricultural Society, and 
supported by all the principal butchers, 
a resolution was unanimously passed to 
the effect that they much regretted that 
there had been no further legislation in 
regard to the sale of foreign meat, which 
was brought into this country and sold 
as English, and they prayed the Mem- 
bers of Parliament for the surrounding 
districts and the gentlemen interested in 
the matter to do their utmost to carry a 
Bill through Parliament to stop the sale 
of foreign meat as English. The Bill 
which he asked permission to introduce 
was probably the shortest Bill that had 
ever been presented to their Lordships. 
It consisted of one clause, divided into 
two sections. The first section provided 
that no one should sell or expose for 
sale, either wholesale or retail, any 
foreign meat without notice of the same ; 
and the second provided that such notice 
should be on a board in a conspicuous 
part of the shop. It would be seen that 
he in no way even interfered with any- 
one selling foreign meat as British meat, 
fraudulent as such practice was, for 
when once it was clearly known that 
foreign meat was sold in the shop cus- 
tomers could protect themselves. His 
object was to give the poorer classes the 
benefit of the low price of foreign meat. 
It was a great hardship when poor 
people had to pay 2d. or 3d. more than 
the proper price. Formerly this Act 
would not have been required, for there 
were large depots for the sale of foreign 
meat. Now these had ceased to exist, 
and the trade got all the advantage of 
the difference of price, to the great loss 
of all classes except the retail dealer. 
He had no desire to interfere with the 
sale of foreign meat, but it should be 
sold as foreign meat. A noble Lord had 
said on a recent occasion that the foreign 
meat was preferable to the home-bred 
meat; ifso, why wasthe butcher ashamed 
to say so, and why did he not sell it at 
a fair price? The noble Lord who re- 

lied for the Government had said—“ All 
i can advise purchasers is, when you 
wish to buy an article see that you get 
it.” That was precisely what he wished 
todo. The noble Lord had also remarked 
that adulteration was sometimes de- 
sirable, as when water was added to 
whisky. That might be a good joke, 
but it was bad morality. Let them have 
Free Trade as much as they pleased, 
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but let it be honest trade. And, at any 
rate, they should not so far abjure the 
word ‘‘ Protection ” as to refuse protec- 
tion to the poorer classes of the com- 
munity. In conclusion, he asked leave 
to present the Bill, and that it should be 
read a first time. 


Bill for the better regulation of the 
sale of foreign meat—Presented (The 
Lord Lamineton). 


Tue SECRETARY ro tur BOARD 
or TRADE (The Earl of Onstow) said, 
that before making any remarks on the 
Bill he would like to see it printed. He 
believed the law as it stood gave ample 
power for inflicting penalties on those 
who sold foreign for English meat, 
and he did not see what was to be gained 
by obliging a butcher to put over his 
door a notice that he was licensed to sell 
foreign meat. It was not easy to knowa 
British steak from a foreign one. He 
would not, however, oppose that stage 
of the Bill. 


Bill read 1°. 





(No. 206.) 


THE PARKS (METROPOLIS)—HYDE 
PARK — TREE PLANTING ON THE 
SERPENTINE. 

QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or MILLTOWN, in rising 
to call attention to the great disfigure- 
ment of Hyde Park caused by the plant- 
ing of a straight line of trees on either 
side of the Serpentine, and to ask Whe- 
ther the First Commissioner of Works 
had authorized this proceeding, the re- 
sult of which was to shut out the river 
from view, and to give it the appearance 
of a canal? said, that the Serpentine 
was as picturesque an object as you 
could see in any park in Europe; but for 
some time past Chief Commissioners had 
been anxious to shut it out from the view 
of the public. Some time ago, Mr. 
Ayrton erected at a vast expenditure 
some unsightly mounds to intercept the 
view; but an outery arose, and the 
mounds were removed, at further great 
expense. His right hon. Friend the 
present First Commissioner was a greater 
sinner than Mr. Ayrton, because these 
trees would undoubtedly shut out the 
view from both sides, and would com- 
pletely mar the effect. The trees were 
P with mathematical precision 
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about three yards apart on both sides of 
the river, and the Serpentine now re- 
sembled the Grand Canal in Dublin, or 
a canal in the Low Countries. Certainly 
there was nothing elsewhere so hideous 
in Art, and nothing to be compared with 
it in Nature. 

Lorpv MOUNT-TEMPLE said, he was 
glad the noble Earl had called attention 
to this subject. These trees would be a 
great advantage to Hyde Park, but they 
ought to be in the right place. They 
were between the walk and the river, 
and, therefore, the beauty of the river 
was shut out from view. He hoped they 
would be removed and put in a piace 
where, instead of interfering with its 
beauty, they would be a very great 
ornament to the Park. 

Tue Eart or MEATH was under- 
derstood to say, that he hoped the trees 
would be left as they were. 

Lorpv HENNIKER, in reply, said, 
their Lordships were aware that it was 
necessary to deal with trees in a 

eat Metropolis like London in a 

ifferent way to that in which they 
were treated in the country districts. 
As to the Question of his noble Friend 
(the Earl of Milltown), it was never 
intended to leave the trees in line as 
at present, but to break them up into 
groups. They were planted in soil like 
that in which they would find a perma- 
nent home. The officials of the Office 
of Works would watch each tree, so as 
to see which were the most flourishing, 
when it would be seen which it was 
best to move. It was proposed to com- 
mence moving the trees into groups next 
winter. These trees on the north and 
south side of the Serpentine were planted 
in February last year. In dealing with 
young trees like these, it was found to 
be better to move them as proposed, for 
they had only to be moved a short dis- 
tance—a few yards, or a few feet—rather 
than to bring them up straight from the 
country. He thought he had answered 
the Question of his noble Friend—that 
was to say, that it was not intended to 
keep the trees in their present position, 
but to break them up into picturesque 
groups. 


ARCHDEACONRY OF CORNWALL BILL [H.L. ] 


A Bill to amend the law as to the endowment 
of the archdeaconry of Cornwall—Was pre- 
sented by The Lord Steward; read 1*. (No, 202.) 
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EXETER AND TRURO CHAPTER FUNDS AP- 
PORTIONMENT BILL [H.L. | 


A Bill to make better provision for the ap- 
portionment of funds between the endowments 
of the Cathedral Church of Exeter and the en- 
dowments of the Cathedral Church of Truro, 
and for other purposes connected therewith— 
Was presented by The Lord Steward ; read I*. 
(No. 203.) 


House adjourned at half-past Six o'clock, 
to Monday next, a quarter 
before Eleven o’clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 6th July, 1888. 





The House met at Two of the clock. 


MINUTES.] — Commirrez or SeELection 
(Sranpine Commirrezs) (Special Report). 
Suprry—considered in Committee — Resolutions 

(July 5) reported. 

Private Bris (by Order) — Considered as amended 
—Third Reading—West Ham Corporation 
(Improvements), and passed. 

Third Reading—U\ster Canal and Tyrone Navi- 
gation, and passed. 

Punic Brrts—Committee—Local Government 
(England and Wales) [182] [ Thirteenth Night] 
—R.P. 

Considered as amended—Bail (Scotland) [172- 
286}, debate adjourned. 

ProvisionaL Orper Britis — Report — Local 
Government (Ireland) (Ballymoney, &c.)* 
rod, Elementary Education (Birmingham )* 

304). 

Third Reading—Local Government (No. 13) * 

[287], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 


CUSTOMS—THE STATISTICAL DEPART- 
MENT. 


Mr. MACDONALD OAMERON 
(Wick, &c.) asked the Secretary to the 
Treasury, Whether it is true that the 
vacancy in the Statistical Department 
of the Customs, caused by the recent 
death of a principal clerk, is not to be 
filled up, pending the re-organization of 
the Office ; and, whether such re-organi- 
zation is likely to be effected shortly, or 
is indefinitely postponed to be dealt with 
by the Royal Commission ; and, if so 
whether promotions to Staff appoint- 
ments, and to the Upper Division, is for 
the present entirely suspended through- 
out the Civil Service ? 
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Str HERBERT MAXWELL (a Lorp 
of the Treasury) (Wigton) (who re- 
plied) said, that the re-organization of 
the Customs cannot be said to be inde- 
finitely postponed, but we wish to re- 
ceive the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion before proceeding with it. 


ADMIRALTY—PAYMENT OF WAG23S. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Whether he can state in how 
many cases of ships paying down for the 
quarter ending March 31 last, the weekly 
peveess of wages due to the men has 

een deferred for less than 14 days; 
what was the total number of ships that 
paid down at the end of that quarter; 
and, whether it is the fact that, in the 
ease of several ships which paid down 
their men on Friday last, the paying 
department had intended to defer pay- 
ment of such wages until Friday the 6th 
instant ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Gerorce 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): In all 
ships the settlement of wages takes place 
quarterly; and under Article 1,512 of 
the Queen’s Regulations the payment is 
to be made on the first day of the sub- 
sequent quarter, or as soon after as may 
be convenient. I have no reason to 
suppose that any infringement of the 
Regulations has taken place. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
SEIZURE OF STOCK IN CORK CO. 


Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If he has seen the reports in 
the Cork papers of 2nd instant, to the 
effect that on Saturday, at 2 a.m., a 
number of armed policemen left Fermoy, 
in company with a bailiff named Devane 
and several under bailiffs, in order to 
seize upon cattle, horses, and other stock 
on foot of decrees granted for the county 
cess (including the Constable Leahy 
compensation tax); that at Macrona 
they were joined by more armed police- 
man from Kilworth, Diaglen, and 
Careysville Stations; that they effected 
seizures in the following cases, and for 
the following amounts—namely, John 
O’Brien, Kilmurray, amount due 
£1 Ils. 9d., a horse seized; Edward 
Flynn, Kilmurray, amount due 7s. 34d., 
a mare seized; Edward O’Brien, Kil- 
murray, amount’not stated, a mare 
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seized ; whether he can state the ap- 
proximate cost of this large police force 
engaged in this collection of a local rate ; 
and, if the employment of the Constabu- 
larly at such hours in duties of this kind 
has received his sanction ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The In- 
spector General of Constabularly reports 
that in the cases of John O’Brien and 
Edward Flynn the seizures, as also the 
amounts due, are as stated in the Ques- 
tion; but that no seizure was made from 
Edward O’Brien. There were nine 

olicemen only engaged*on the duty. 

he approximate cost is about £2. It 
was absolutely necessary for the bailiffs 
to arrive at the place by sunrise, other- 
wise the stock would have been driven 
off the land. 

Mr. FLYNN asked the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
If he is aware that, upon the occasion of 
the seizure by bailiffs and police of some 
horses and cattle last Saturday morning 
at Kilmurray, county Cork, on foot of 
decrees for county cess, as the seized 
animals were being driven to the Bally- 
hooly ‘‘ Pound,”’ the bailiffs and police 
used offensive language towards Mr. 
Z-omas Barry, P.L.G., and other far- 
mers who were going towards the 
“pound,” and that, when Mr. Barry 
was subsequently going into the 
‘* pound,” he was Be | by Sergeant 
Johnston, of Kilworth, and another 
police sergeant; and, if the facts be as 
stated, will he cause directions to be 
given to the Constabulary defining their 
exact duties under circumstances of this 
kind ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The In- 
spector General of Constabularly reports 
that Sergeant Johnston denies that he or 
any of the police used offensive language 
towards Mr. Barry or anyone else; but 
that Mr. Barry, who is now constantly 
following the collector of county cess 
through the neighbourhood, had some 
chaffing remarks made to him by the 
bailiff’s assistants. The sergeant further 
denies that he in any way assaulted 
Barry, nor did any other policeman. 
But he states that when the seizures 
arrived at the pound the owners were 
about paying the amount of the decrees, 
when Barry stepped in, apparently with 


the object of stopping the settlement, 
whereupon he warned him to keep back, 
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and to allow the bailiff to transact his 
business. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND) DUN- 
GANNON PETTY SESSIONS—“ THE 
QUEEN v. JAMES QUINN.” 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
asked Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the case of “The Queen v. James 
Quinn,” heard at the Dungannon Petty 
Sessions, and reported in Zhe Tyrone 
Constitution of June 1, in which, after 
having decided that there was a primd 
facie case against Quinn, the magis- 
trates entered ‘‘ No rule” as their find- 
ing; whether it is true that the Justices 
were equally divided, and if two of those 
who voted for the finding—namely, 
Messrs. M. and P. Shields, were acting 
outside their own Petty Sessions dis- 
trict; and, whether the decision of the 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland in Mr. 
Byrne’s case is applicable to the circum- 
stances ; and, if so, will he direct the 
attention of the Lord Chancellor to the 
action of the two Justice referred to ? 

Toe SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): My attention has been called 
to this case by the Question of the hon. 
Member. It is the fact that at the 
hearing the magistrates were equally 
divided. Three of the magistrates being 
of opinion that there was no primd facte 
case, and that the defendent should be 
sent for trial, and three of a contrary 
opinion, ‘‘No rule” was entered. I 
am informed that the Messrs. Shields 
have been in the habit of attending at 
the Dungannon Petty Sessions; and 
the circumstances of the case are, there- 
fore, not similar to that of Mr. Byrne 
mentioned in the Question. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE IN IRE- 
LAND—THE CHANCERY DIVISION. 


Mr. D. SULLIVAN ( Westmeath, 8.) 
(for Mr. Maurice Hzaty) (Cork) asked 
Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
notices issued by both Judges of th 
Chancery Division of the High Court o 
Justice in Ireland, that actions set down 
for hearing later than July 14, and 
motions of which notice is served after 
July 19, will not be heard until the 
Michaelmas Sittings in November ; 
what the meaning of such notice is, 


























Fisheries 
having regard to the fact that the 
Trinity Sittings do not conclude until 
August 8, and that neither of the 
Judges in question has to go Circuit; 
whether he is aware that the arrange- 
ments in question is highly inconvenient 
to litigants, and is much complained of 
by solicitors; what ground there is for 
anticipating the Long Vacation by three 
weeks in the Chancery Division ; whe- 
ther it is in the power of individual 
Judges to modify the dates fixed by the 
Judicature Rules as the commencement 
of sittings and vacations; and, whether 
he will communicate with the Judges 
mentioned, with a view to abrogating a 
Rule so inconvenient to the Legal Pro- 
fession and the public? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): The notices referred to are in 
the form adopted for many years past 
by the Vice Chancellor, the present 
Master of the Rolls, and by his pre- 
decessor, Sir Edward Sullivan. The 
notices expressly provided for the hear- 
ing of causes and motions after the days 
mentioned by leave of the Court; and 
permission is readily given, when a 
reasonable excuse is offered, for the 
lateness of the application. The effect 
of the notices is not to anticipate the 
ras Vacation, or to modify the dates 
fixed for the commencement of sittings 
and vacations as suggested by the 
Question. They are issued solely in 
the interests of suitors and for the 
despatch of business, in order to pre- 
vent an accumulation of causes and 
motions just before the commencement 
of the Long Vacation, with the inevit- 
able consequence of the accumulation of 
arrears involving great inconvenience 
to litigants, and in this respect they 
have worked most satisfactorily. While 
stating, as the result of my inquiries, 
that the practice is not productive of 
the inconvenience and complaints sug- 
gested by the Question, I should add 
that the matter is not one in which the 
Government have any power to in- 
terfere. 
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FISHERIES (IRELAND)—LOUGH 
NEAGH FISHERY. 
Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 


the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether he is aware 
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that about six years ago the Inspectors 
of Irish Fisheries held meetings at 
Stewartstown, Toomebridge, and Crum- 
lin, for the purpose of ascertaining, in 
the interests of the Lough Neagh 
Fishery, what restrictions should be 
made with regard to the taking of young 
fish, when it was decided that no trout 
or pollen of a less size than eight inches 
in length should be caught; whether 
the Board of Conservators of Coleraine 
afterwards sought to have the law 
amended to carry out the recommenda- 
tions of the Inspectors; whether hun- 
dreds of boxes of young pollen under 
this size have been caught and sent to 
England every year since then, and 
after the payment of freight there only 
remains a profit of a few pence per box 
for the poor fishermen engaged there ; 
and, whether, considering that if the 
young pollen were allowed to remain 
for a year or two in the lough it would 
bring an increased annual profit of 
thousands of pounds to the fishermen, 
he will take into consideration the de- 
sirability of amending the law so as to 
attain this object ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. 
A. J. Batrovur) (Manchester, E.): The 
attention of the Irish Government has 
been frequently called to the injury 
caused to the pollen fishing in Lough 
Neagh in consequence of the practice of 
taking the fish while too young. This 
Session the hon. Member for South 
Antrim (Mr. Macartney) brought in a 
Bill which would have checked this in- 
jurious practice and others which are 
forbidden by the existing law, but 
which cannot be successfully prevented 
by reason of defects in the Statute. 
That Bill, however, has been dropped. 
I cannot promise to bring in a Bill 
forthwith upon the subject, as I have no 
ground for thinking that such a Bill 
would be unopposed. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN: If such a Bill 
were brought in by a private Member, 
would the right hon. Gentleman sup- 
port it? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If a Bill to 
carry out this object, and any other 
object to which there is no objection, 
were brought in by a private Member, I 
should be glad to support it, and to do 
all that I can to further its progress ; 
but I cannot promise to bring in one 
myself. 
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LAND COURT (IRELAND)—SALE OF A 
FARM, CORK CO. 


Mr. HOOPER (Cork, 8.E.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, with reference to the case 
at the County Court House in the City 
of Cork on Saturday, June 30, when 
the Sub-Sheriff put up for sale a farm 
held by Mr. John Hawkins, Barleyfield, 
at the suit of the landlord, Mr. Baldwin 
Sealy, Whether he is aware that the 
tenant held two acres of ground at 
annual rent of £30, and owed £44, and 
that he had served a claim in the Land 
Court to have a fair rent fixed; what 
was the Poor Law valuation of the 
farm; and, whether the tenant had 
entered the Land Court last September, 
and the sale was effected by the land- 
lord to prevent the tenant taking the 
benefit he was entitled to under the 
Act ? 

Taz CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. 
A. J. Batyour) (Manchester, E.): So 
far as can be ascertained the facts of the 
case are as follows:—The farm consists 
of 27 acres, not two acres, as alleged in 
the Question. The yearly rent was £30, 
and the Poor Law valuation £25. Haw- 
kins owed one-and-a-half year’s rent to 
January last, amounting to £45. He 
had applied to the Court in September 
last to have a fair rent fixed. The 
landlord offered to take a half-year’s 
rent as it became due, and not to press 
for arrears. Hawkins refused to pay 
any at all, and told the landlord to do 
his best. It was for this reason that 
the sale of the farm was effected. 


THE TRUCK ACT—ILLEGAL 
DEDUCTIONS. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether complaints 
have been investigated by the Inspector 
of Factories in the East London District 
of breaches of the Truck Act by illegal 
deductions for fines, and what has been 
the result of the investigation ; whether 
he is aware that certain employds have 
been dismissed immediately after giving 
information of breaches of the law ; and, 
if this be true, whether he will give 
directions to the Public Prosecutor to 
take proceedings in order to punish such 
an attempt to defeat the ends of justice 
by terrorising witnesses ? 
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Taz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 


Act. 


Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
Chief Inspector of Factories reports to 
me that “~~ inquired into alleged 
violations of the Truck Act by a firm in 
the East End, and has examined about 
80 of the hands. He found that fines 
for carelessness in work had been de- 
ducted from the wages; but not very 
recently. The allegation that girls had 
been dismissed for giving evidence was 
denied by the employers; but in conse- 
quence of this allegation being repeated, 
the Inspector again visited the firm, and 
he found the whole of the females on 
strike. The girls whom he had pre- 
viously examined were, according to the 
wages book, at work up to the time of 
the strike. Iam unable, therefore, to 
discover any reasons for giving any 
directions to the Public Prosecutor in 
the matter. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.) asked, whether it was 
the fact, as stated in the evening papers, 
that that morning, during a meeting 
held by the white slaves of that special 
firm, a man whilst making a statement 
was contradicted by the manager of the 
works, and then incontinently carried 
off to the Police Court, charged with 
assaulting the police 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
And whether—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
called the hon. Gentleman to Order be- 
cause he was asking an irregular Ques- 
tion. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) wished to know if these girls 
were not dismissed on the 27th of June 
for giving evidence, whereas the strike 
only occurred that morning ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, he was not 
aware of the fact now mentioned. He 
had gained his information from the 
Inspector’s Report. That official said 
that this morning he had visited the 
place, and found the females on strike. 
He had examined the books, and found 
that the wages of the girls alleged to 
have been dismissed had been paid up 
to the time of the strike. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH inquired, if the 
strike took place in consequence of the 
dismissal of one of the girls who was 
asked to sign a contradiction of the 
statement given to the Inspector ? 





























Africa 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, he could not 
at present give any more information on 
the matter; but he would cause in- 
quiries to be made. 
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TRADE AND COMMERCE—STATISTIOCS 
OF BANKRUPTCIES, 1887-8. 


Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Shef- 
field, Central) asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, If his attention has 
been directed to the statistics of bank- 
ruptcies, recently published by Mr. 
Richard Seyd, whereby it appears that 
during the past six months there have 
been 4,628 business failures in the 
United Kingdom against 2,913 in the 
corresponding period of last year, or an 
increase of 228 failures in wholesale 
and manufacturing trades, and of 1,387 
among farmers, builders, retail traders, 
&e.; and, if the information in the 
possession of the Board of Trade cor- 
roborates this statement of the condition 
of the home trade? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Sir Micnarn 
Hicxs-Bzacu) (Bristol, W.): The state- 
ment of statistics referred to purports 
to include all the failures registered 
under the Bankruptcy Acts and Deeds 
of Arrangement Acts in the United 
Kingdom, while the Official Statistics 
of the Board of Trade relate only to 
failures coming under the Bankruptcy 
Act in England and Wales. Mr. Seyd’s 
statement of failures for the first six 
months of the present year includes 
1,606 deeds of arrangement, outside of 
the Bankruptcy Act, registered under 
the Deeds of Arrangement Act passed 
last Session; while his statistics for 
1887 contain no information with regard 
to such deeds of arrangement, such in- 
formation not being then obtainable. 
The actual number of failures in Eng- 
land and Wales under the Bankruptcy 
Act gazetted during the first half of the 
— year is 2,495, while the number 
or the corresponding period in 1887 was 
2,411. 


WAR OFFICE—THE CURRAGH CAMP. 


Carrain M‘CALMONT (Antrim, E.) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether the proposed concentration of 
troops for summer drills at the Curragh 
has been abandoned owing to failure in 
the water supply ; whether considerable 
expense has recently been incurred in 
making a reservoir for an adequate 
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supply of water; in what respect it has 
bens found incapable; who were the 
contractors pon oY and, whether 
extra precautions will be taken to pre- 
vent similar waste of public money in 
future ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. 8rannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
Any large concentration of troops at the 
Ourragh has had to be abandoned be- 
cause of the scarcity of water. This, 
however, is not in consequence of any 
failure on the part of the new reservoir ; 
but since last year’s drought there has 
not been water enough in the well to 
allow of any being pumped into the 
reservoir, and the water stands at six 
inches where it should stand at 15 feet. 
Efforts are being made to increase the 
water supply. My hon. and gallant 
Friend will, therefore, see that there 
has been no waste of public money. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT— 
PLEURO-PNEUMONIA—TUBERCULOSIS 
—REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE. 


Mr. HOZIER (Lanarkshire, 8.) asked 
the Vice Chamberlain (as the Repre- 
sentative of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment), When the Report of the Com- 
mittee of Inquiry into Pleuro-pneumonia 
and Tuberculosis will be issued ? 

Viscounr LEWISHAM (Lewisham) : 
The Report is in print, and it is hoped 
that it will shortly be issued. 


AFRICA (WEST COAST)--LAGOS AND 
ABEOKUTA. 


Sir WILLIAM HOULDSWORTH 
(Manchester, N.W.) asked the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government 
have received any information relative 
to an Address presented in May by the 
merchants of Lagos to the Governor of 
that Colony calling his attention to the 
fact that a French Agent had concluded 
an agreement with the Chiefs of Abeo- 
kuta, by which they ceded their rights 
of government to France; and, as the 
trade of Abeokuta, which now passes 
through Lagos, will be diverted to a 
French port, and the trade and revenue 
of Lagos seriously injured thereby, what 
steps are being taken to protect the 
interests of Great Britain in this dis- 
trict, and to prevent their being con- 
trolled by a Foreign Power ? 
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Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Sir James Fercusson) (Manchester, 
N.E.) (who replied) said: The Address 
has been received; and Her Majesty’s 
Government are taking steps to ascer- 
tain what foundation there may be for 
the rumours that a French Agent has 
concluded a Treaty with Abeokuta. 
They are in communication with the 
French Government on the subject. 


POLICE COURTS (METROPOLIS)—EN- 
FORCEMENT OF COSTS. 


LAW AND POLICE (METROPOLIS) — 
BOW STREET POLICE COURT— 
DENNIS WHITE. 


Mrz. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to a case before Mr. 
Bridge, Metropolitan Poliee Magistrate 
at Bow Street, on December 17 last, 
when the magistrate refused an applica- 
tion for an adjournment of a summons 
on the instance of one John Coleman 
against the police for alleged assault ; 
ote the said John Coleman was 
then in prison, and whether the magis- 
trate was informed that an order of the 
Secretary of State had been obtained 
for his production in Court; whether 
the magistrate refused to wait for such 
production, and ordered John Coleman 
in his absence to pay £10 10s. costs; 
whether John Coleman is still in prison ; 
whether he is aware that John Coleman’s 
wife resides in the Model Buildings, 
Katharine Buildings, Tower Hill, and 
oceupies there one poorly furnished 
room; whether the Treasury, or the 
police on behalf of the Treasury, have 
this week notified to Mrs. Coleman the 
intention of the Government to seize her 
furniture for such £10 10s. costs ; and, 
whether he will consider whether it is pos- 
sible to remit the claim for costs in this 
ease? Also, Whether the right hon. 
Gentleman’s attention has been called 
to a case before Mr. Bridge, a Metro- 
politan Police Magistrate at Bow Street, 
on December 17 last, when the magis- 
trate refused to adjourn a charge of 
assault against the police made by one 
Dennis White, who applied for the ad- 
journment on the ground that his 
solicitor was then engaged in another 
case at the Old Bailey; whether Mr. 
Bridge ordered Dennis White to pay 
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£10 10s. costs to the Solicitor of the 
Treasury; whether he is aware that 
Dennis White is a dock labourer, with- 
out furniture, lodging with his aunt at 
14, Raymond Street, St. George’s-in- 
the-East; whether he is aware that on 
Wednesday a summons was served on 
Dennis White to show eause why he 
should not be committed to prison for 
non-payment of such £10 10s.; and, 
whether he will consider whether it is 
possible to remit the claim for costs in 
this case ? 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) asked, whether the right hon. 
Gentleman was aware that a similar 
summons had been served upon Feargus 
O’Connor, and that in that case the 
policeman in respect of whom the costs 
were given was No. 93 A, who was said 
at the time not to be in existence? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I can- 
not answer the hon. Gentleman’s Ques- 
tion without Notice. In answer to the 
Questions of the hon. Member for 
Northampton, I have to say that Cole- 
man and White both obtained sum- 
monses against the police for alleged 
assault. The summonses were adjourned 
at their instance from the 10th to the 
17th of December. On the 17th they 
were both properly represented by a 
professional adviser, a solicitor, who did 
not apply to the Court for an adjourn- 
ment, but for leave to withdraw the 
summons. This was refused, and the 
summonses were dismissed with costs. 
Judgment summonses for payment of 
these costs had been obtained, and will 
be heard to-morrow. It will be open 
to Coleman and White to show cause 
to-morrow that they have not the means 
of satisfying the judgments; and I shall 
await the result of these judgment sum- 
monses before coming to any decision. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH asked, whether 
they could appear to-morrow to show 
cause ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: There is not the 
slightest difficulty as to Coleman’s ap- 
pearance, and he could have appeared 
on the 17th December; but his profes- 
sional adviser wanted an adjournment. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH asked, whether, 
as Coleman was at present in the custody 
of the Crown for an assault in Trafalgar 
Square, he could appear to-morrow and 
show cause why his furniture should not 
be seized ? 
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Mr. MATTHEWS : Certainly. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH: In consequence 
of the answer of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, which I consider very unsatisfac- 
tory, it is my intention, after the Ques- 
tions have been answered, to move the 
adjournment of the House, in order to 
discuss this, which I regard as a ques- 
tion of urgent public importance. 
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SUPPRESSION OF THE SLAVE TRADE 

—THE “ GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS.” 

Mr. A. E. PEASE (York) asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Whether he 
will place upon the Table of the House, 
a copy of the ‘‘ General Instructions for 
the Suppression of the Slave Trade,” 
given to Officers in Her Majesty’s Navy ; 
whether it was owing to the ‘‘ General 
Instructions,’”? that Commander Burt 
states, in reference toa fugitive slave in 
Inclosure, in No. 40, page 42, of the 
Slave Trade Blue Book, lately presented 
to Parliament— 

“ No claim was made for him ; had there been 
any, I should have considered it my duty to have 
given the slave up at once; ” 
whether it was also in accordance with 
the ‘General Instructions,” that Com- 
mander Needham (in Inclosure 1, in No. 
52, page 63) reports, with reference to 
some fugitive slaves— 

“T was of opinion that they were slaves kept 
in slavery contrary to Treaties with Great 
Britain, and had suffered illtreatment from 
their masters, and were, consequently, entitled 
to British protection ; ”’ 
and, whether the commanders of British 
vessels are precluded from giving pro- 
tection to fugitive slaves unless there is 
er of illtreatment by their mas- 
ters 

Tae FIRST LORD (Lord Gerorcz 
Hamitroy) (Middlesex, Ealing): The 
instructions are not eonfidential and can 
be purchased, being published by Her 
Majesty’s printers. Lieutenant Burt, 
in the case mentioned, acted properly 
and in accordance with the general 
tenour of the Instructions contained in 
Articles 99 to 103. The action of Com- 
mander Needham was also in accordance 
with Article 103 of the Instructions. 
The answer to the fourth Question is in 
the negative. 


PRISON LABOUR—A SELECT COM- 
MITTEE. 
Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
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Home Department, Whether he will 
consent to the appointment of a Select 
Committee to inquire generally into the 
question of Prison Labour ? 

Tae SEORETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I am 
not aware that any question has arisen 
with regard to prison labour generally 
which demands investigation. I am 
not, therefore, disposed to consent to the 
appointment of a Select Committtee, 
especially at this period of the Session. 


CUSTOMS HOUSE—THE STATISTICAL 
AND OTHER DEPARTMENTS—PAY 
AND PROMOTION. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the Secretery to the Trea- 
sury, Whatis the cause of the delay which 
is taking plave in the conceding of a 
special rate of pay to the writers em- 
ployed in the Statistical Department of 
the Custom House, in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Committee 
of Inquiry, and at what date the Trea- 
sury sanction may be expected; when 
will the decision of the Treasury be 
made known with regard to the writers 
employed in the Education Office and 
Stationery Office, who were recom- 
mended for promotion to the Lower 
Division, and why it is that 18 months 
having elapsed since the issue of the 
Treasury Minute of December, 1886, no 
promotions in those offices have yet 
taken place; whether it is a fact that 
the ‘cases of appeal” are appeals 
against a condition as to limit of age, 
which condition does not appear in the 
Promotion Clause of the Treasury 
Minute, and what is the authority for 
such condition being imposed; and, 
whether, owing to the practical suspen- 
sion of open competitive examinations 
for the Lower Division, it is possible to 
comply with such condition ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): The cases of copyists at 
the out-ports of the Custems have now 
been settled; and the Treasury is about 
to issue a Minute which will deal with 
all the outstanding cases of copyists 
at the Customs, including the special 
rates to the copyists in the Statistical 
Department. There has been some 
difficulty in making arrangements which 
would be satisfactory to the Trea- 
sury in respect to the copyists at the 
Edcation Offices and Stationery Offices ; 
but we hope to be able to settle 
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them very shortly. 
generally cases of appeal against a con- 
dition as to limit of age. e are pre- 
pared to give consideration to any case 
in which opportunity for competition 
cannot be afforded. In any case in 
which a copyist has been recommended 
for promotion, and whose case has not 
been considered on account of his being 
within the limit of age at which he can 
compete for examination, I should think 
it right to afford him facilities. 


The cases are not 


PRISONS—CASE OF MICHAEL GOLD- 
MAN—PORTSMOUTH PRISON. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If it is 
the case that Michael Goldman, who is 
undergoing a term of 10 years’ imprison- 
ment in Portsmouth Prison, and was 
pronounced a permanent invalid by the 
medical gentleman of Chatham Prison 
three years ago, and can do no work, 
is unable to obtain sufficient marks for 
the yearly reduction of three months; 
whether, under these circumstances, any 
mitigation of the term of sentence could 
be procured; whether it is the case that 
many Petitions have been sent by his 
relations to the present and preceding 
Home Secretaries, to which the reply 
has been that the Home Secretary was 
well aware of Michael Goldman’s health 
and condition; and, if, considering the 
fact that the prisoner has become a 
burden on the rates, and that his friends 
are well-to-do people and can support 
him, he can see fit to order a remission 
of his sentence ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): Goldman 
is suffering from chronic complaints ; 
but his health has not been injuriously 
affected by his imprisoment. It is true 
that he is at present unable to do work, 
and is, therefore, unable to obtain the 
same marks as a prisoner who is at 
work. The Rule which allots to a pri- 
soner in hospital fewer marks than to a 
prisoner at work is a very important and 
necessary Rule in prison discipline ; and 
I cannot undertake to dispense with it 
altogether. The utmost I can do is to 
say, that when the minimum period of 
imprisonment due to Goldman’s sentence 
has expired—which will be some six 
months hence—I will consider whether 
any relaxation of the Rule is possible in 
his case. The fact that his friends are 
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well-to-do people is not an element of 
importance in such a case. 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART — 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY — PUR- 
CHASE OF THE BLENHEIM PIC- 
TURES. 


Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, If his 
attention has been called to a letter in 
The Times, signed ‘‘ W.,” in which it is 
stated, with reference to the intimation 
conveyed to the Trustees of the National 
Gallery, about the Blenheim Pictures, 
that— 

“ That ‘intimation’ was no act of the Go- 
vernment at all... . or of anybody except a 
Treasury official, who made it proprio motu, 
without instructions, and without authority,” 


and that— 

“ Instead of severely rebuking the presump- 
tuous official, the then Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer thought it necessary to support him ; ” 
and, whether these statements are true ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I am afraid that the 
assertion to which the hon. Member has 
called my attention is not more accurate 
than statements which profess to be dis- 
closures of official confidence are apt to 
be. So far from the decision being that 
of a ‘‘ presumptuous Treasury official 
acting proprio motu, without instructions, 
and without authority,” it was distinctly 
the act of the Government of the day ; 
and, this being the case, there was 
no presumption, and, consequently, no 
rebuke. 


LAND ACT, 1887—NON-PAYMENT OF 
INSTALMENTS. 


Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether he is aware 
that the glebe tenants who purchased 
their holdings, and who are anxious to 
take advantage of the Land Act of 1887, 
with the view of having their arrears 
capitalized, have been informed by the 
Land Commission that they will be de- 
prived of the benefit of the Act in de- 
fault of payment before the Ist instant 
of the hali-year’s instalment required to 
be paid; whether application has been 
made on behalf of a number of tenants 
in the Oounty of Down requesting ex- 
tension of time to raise the amount of 
this instalment by sale of their crops; 
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whether the Commissioners have refused 
to extend the time, and have intimated 
that, in the event of non-payment, pro- 
ceedings will be taken for the recovery 
of all the arrears due; and, whether, 
considering the high prices paid by 
these tenants for their holdings, and 
their inability to meet the required in- 
stalment at present, he will advise the 
Land Commission to grant such an ex- 
tension of time as will enable them to 
dispose of their crops for the purpose of 
paying this instalment ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I am in- 
formed that it is the case that, as re- 
gards the class of glebe tenants re- 
ferred to, the Treasury, pursuant to 
Sub-section 5 of Section 25 of the 
Act of 1887, ordered that a certain 

ortion of the arrears due on the Ist of 
Senthens 1888, should be paid on or 
before the Ist of June, 1388, with a dis- 
eretionary power to the Land Commis- 
sion to extend the time to the Ist of 
July. Full notice of this order was sent 
to all mortgagors concerned. In the 
County Down there are 11 cases in 
which the conditions were not complied 
with, though the required payment on 
account wascomparatively small, ranging 
from £2 10s. to £9, with the exception 
of one case of £25. The Commissioners 
state that legal proceedings have neither 
yet been taken nor threatened. They, 
however, point out that they have no 
power under the Statute to adopt the 
course suggested in the concluding por- 
tion of the Question. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE SERVICES— 
COMPOSITION OF THE ROYAL COM- 
MISSION. 

Lorp CHARLES BERESFORD 
(Marylebone, E.) asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury, Whether he can state 
the names of the naval and military 
officers the Government propose to add 
to the Royal Commission to inquire into 
the system of administration of the 
Services ? 

Tuz FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sarr) (Strand, Westminster) : The Go- 
vernment have very carefully considered 
the suggestion contained in the Question 
which my noble and gallant Friend ad- 
dressed to me about a fortnight ago. 
After giving a full consideration to the 
matter we have come to the conclusion 
that it will not be expedient to add 
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another soldier and sailor to the Royal 
Oommission now sitting. 

Lorpv CHARLES BERESFORD: In 
consequence of the very unsatisfactory 
answer of the right hon. Gentleman I 
will, with the permission of the House, 
ask him this further Question— Whether 
he is aware that the disturbed state of 
the public mind, in consequence of 
recent disclosures, has only been some- 
what allayed by the announcement that 
the Government meant to appoint Com- 
missions to inquire into the system of 
administration of the Services, and also 
into the necessities for National defence, 
and therefore ask that the Government 
will re-consider their refusal to comply 
with the general wish of both Services, 
that the Commission presided over by 
the noble Marquess the Member for 
Rossendale (the Marquess of Harting- 
ton) should be strengthened as sug- 
gested ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I may, per- 
haps, be allowed at once to reply to the 
Question of my noble and gallant 
Friend, and to say that the Government 
have given full consideration to all the 
questiuns to which he has referred. 
They are acting in a full and complete 
sense of their responsibility ; and they 
believe that they have taken, and are 
taking, all the steps necessary under the 
circumstances. 


POLICE (ENGLAND AND WALES)— 
DEVON COURT OF QUARTER SES- 
SIONS—CASE OF SERGEANT ALLIN. 
Mr. 0. T. DYKE ACLAND (Corn- 

wall, Launceston) asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether, having regard to the refusal 
of the Devon Court of Quarter Sessions 
to order an inquiry into the circum- 
stances attending the death of Sergeant 
Allin and the conduct of the Chief Con- 
stable in connection with the case, the 
right hon. Gentleman will cause a full 
inquiry to be made in order that the 
public mind may be set at rest, or that 
any failure of justice in the case may 
be rectified; and if it is not in his 
power to order such an inquiry, whether 
there are any other steps which can be 
taken to secure this end ? 

Tuz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matrnews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
Question of the hon. Member contains 
the first information I have received as 
to the refusal of the Court of Quarter 
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Sessions to order an inquiry into this 
matter. Until I have communicated 
with the Chairman of Quarter Sessions, 
and am in possession of all the facts, I 
am unable to say whether any inter- 
ference on my part would be proper or 
necessary. 





STATEMENTS. 


O’DONNELL v. WALTER. 


Mr. PARNELL (Cork) said, Mr. 
Speaker, I desire, with your permission 
and that of the House, to make a very 
brief statement of a personal character 
with regard to certain charges which 
have been made against me in the 
recent trial of ‘‘O’Donnell +. Walter 
and another,’”’ which charges I consider 
seriously affect my character as a Mem- 
ber of Parliament—charges which I con- 
sider I ought to lose no time in con- 
tradicting from my place in the House. 
They are contained in a series of letters, 
some alleged to have been written by 
other persons, some of them alleged to 
have been written by me; and I will 
say with regard to any charges which 
have been made against me in refer- 
ence to the questions involved in that 
trial, and also in regard to any charges 
which might have been made against 
me, that I attended in Court during a 
portion of two days in the expectation 
that I would have been called as a witness 
in the case, and that I would have had 
an opportunity of answering on oath the 
charges which had been made or which 
were to be made. However, Sir, the 
unexpected turn which the case took 
deprived me of that opportunity; and 
therefore I now take this, the first op- 
—_, of making a statement in re- 

erence to the matter to the House. I 
will first deal with the letters in the 
order in which they were given by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General (Sir Richard Webster), the 
counsel for the defendants in this case. 
The first of them was a letter purporting 
to have been written and signed by Mr. 
Patrick Egan, under date February 24, 
1881. It is to the following effect :— 

“My dear Friend,—Write under cover to 
Madame RKouyer, 99, Avenue de Villiers. Mr. 
Parnell is here and will remain for about a 
week. Ihave spoken to him about a further 
advance for the ‘* A’ fund, he has no objection, 
and you may count upon it. All well. 


We have met Mr. O'L. and other friends who 
Mr. Matthews 
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are here, and all are agreed that prompt and 
decisive action is called for. 
Yours very faithfully, P. Eaan.” 


The hon. and learned Attorney General 
went on to state that Mr. O’Leary was 
a person who had been convicted of 
treason felony. Well, Sir, in regard to 
that letter, I have not seen it, but I am 
J wane | convinced that it is an un- 

oubted forgery, and that if the case 
had gone on, and if that letter had been 
produced by the defendants in the case, 
it would have been easily proved to the 
satisfaction of the jury that that letter 
is a forgery. With regard to Mr. 
O’Leary, I wish to say that I know him 
personally, and from my long knowledge 
of him I am convinced—both from my 
knowledge of his public and private 
character—that he would never have 
countenanced or taken part in any 
scheme of assassination whatever. Fur- 
ther, although I have no knowledge of 
the line of defence that Mr. O’ Donnell 
would have adopted, I believe that Mr. 
O’ Leary, if he had been asked to do so 
—he is now living in Ireland, and has 
been for several years—would have come 
into the box and would have sworn that 
there was no foundation for the imputa- 
tion against him contained in that letter. 
The next letter is one from myself. It 
bears no date except that of Tuesday, 
and it is a short letter in the following 
terms :— 

“Dear Sir,—Tell B. to write to me direct. 
Have not yet received the papers. 

Yours very truly, 
Cuas. 8. Parnet.” 


I can only say, Sir, that I have not seen 
this letter. It may be genuine, but cer- 
tainly I have no recollection of any 
business of that kind which could have 
called upon me to write such a letter. 
The letter, of course, is of an innocent 
character ; all I have got to say about it 
is that it may have been written by me, 
but I am inclined to believe that it was 
not written by me. The next letter is 
one from Mr. Patrick Egan, or alleged 
to be from Mr. Patrick Egan, under 
date October 25th, 1881. It is as 
follows :— 

** Dear Sir,—T have by this post sent in £200 ; 
he will give you what you want. When will 
you undertake to get to work, and give us value 
for our money ? 

I am, dear Sir, faithfully yours, 
Patrick Ean, 
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Now, Sir, this letter was alleged by the 
counsel for the defendants to have been 
found in James Oarey’s house in Dub- 
lin; but, at the same time, if it was 
found in James Carey’s house in Dublin 
it was found by the police. The police 
thoroughly searched James Carey’s 
house from top to bottom, and did find 
there some admittedly genuine letters 
of Mr. Egan which have not been pro- 
duced inthe case. But if this letter was 
found by the police the excuse, and this is 
the only controversial matter I will go 
into in reference to this case, because it 
concerns an absent man—namely, Mr. 
Egan, against whom no charge has ever 
been advanced in a Court of Justice in 
reference to this matter—the excuse 
that was given for not producing any 
documents and the persons from whom 
the defendants got any documents could 
not hold, for there could be no objection 
to produce the police to say they found 
the letter if it was found at all. Sir, 
Mr. Egan has cabled from America 
denying in the strongest terms that he 
ever wrote any such letter to Carey. The 
next letter is one alleved to be in the 
writing of Mr. Heury Campbell, who 
was my private secretary for some years, 
and to be signed by myself. It is dated 
as follows :— 

9, 1, 1882. Dear E,—What are these 
fellows waiting for? ” 
at that time I was in Kilmainham 
prison— 

“ This inaction isinexcusable. Our best men 
are in prison, and nothing is being done. Let 
there be an end of this hesitancy. Prompt ac- 
tion is called for. You undertook to make it 
hot for old Forster and Co. Let us have some 
evidence of your power to do so. My health is 
good, thanks. 
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Yours very truly, 
Cuas. 8. Parner...” 


Now, Sir, this letter I denounce as an 
absolute forgery. I never wrote it; I 
never signed it; I never directed it 
to be written; I never authorized it 
to be written, and I never saw it. 
As I have said, I have never seen 
this letter, and I am not able to 
say whether it is in Mr. Campbell’s 
handwriting or not, but if the body of 
it is in she same handwriting as the 
allege’. fae simile of another alleged 
letter of mine published by Zhe Times 
last year, I most unhesitatingly say it is 
not in Mr. Campbell’s handwriting. 
The next letter is one alleged to have 
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been signed by myself. It is under date 
May 15, 1882, and reads as follows :— 
“Dear Sir,—I am not surprised at your 
friend’s anger, but he and you should know 
that to denounce the murderers was the only 
course open to us. To do that promptly was 
plainly our best policy. But you can tell him 
and all others concerned, that, though I regret 
the accident of Lord F. Cavendish’s death, I 
cannot refuse to admit that Burke got no more 
than his deserts. You are at liberty to show 
him this, and others you can trust also, but let 
not my address be known. He can write to the 
House of Commons. 
Yours very truly, 
Cuas. S. Parnetu.”’ 


This letter was published by Zhe Times 
in fac simile a year ago. At the time I 
denied in the strongest terms that it was 
signed by me, or authorized by me, or 
that I knew anything whatever about 
it. I repeat that denial here to-day, 
and I say that the statement made in 
Court that the body of the letter was in 
Mr. Henry Campbell’s handwriting was 
untrue. I. has not the least resemblance 
to Mr. Henry Campbell’s handwriting. 
With regard to this particular letter, [ 
may mention the fact—I think I ought 
to mention the fact, which I have never 
mentioned before, because at the time I 
was dealing with this subject in the 
House formerly I was not aware of this 
fact, and it is that the signature which 
is attached to this letter is a copy of a 
signature of mine which I have not 
used since the end of 1879. The letter 
bearing date 15th May, 1882, has at- 
tached to it a copy of a signature of 
mine which I have not used since the 
end of 1879. At the time I was speak- 
ing on this subject in the House before, 
I had forgotten that I had ever used 
such a signature—indeed, the three 
years’ interval between the years 1879 
and 1882 had caused me to forget that 
I ever had used such a signature as that 
attached to this letter, and it was only 
upon looking over correspondence with 
my agent, consisting of about 100 letters 
which I had written during the last 10 
years, that I found I had changed my 
signature at the end of 1879. Then I 
remembered definitely for the first time 
that I had so changed it. I changed it 
at the end of 1879 when I first went to 
America, and I have not been able to 
find a single letter written by me since 
then, or a single signature attached by 
me to any document public or private, 
which is the same as that I up to 
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that date at the end of that year. This 
is a very remarkable fact, and the House 
will give it that significance to which it 
is entitled. That fact, I may say, does 
not apply to another of the letters, the 
one dated from Kilmainham. The letter 
dated from Kilmainham undoubtedly 
does bear an imitation, and a fairly good 
imitation, of the signature I was in the 
habit of using at that time. Then 
comes another letter, under date June 
16, 1882— 

** Dear Sir,—I am sure you will feel that I 
could not appear in Parliament in the face of 
this thing unless I condemned it. Our position 
there is always difficult to maintain; it would 
be untenable, but for the course wetook, That 
is the truth. I can say no more. 

Yours very truly, 
Cuas. 8S. Parnett.’’ 


I denounce that letter as an absolute 
forgery. I never wrote it; I never 
heard of it until the hon. and learned 
Attorney General read it out in his state- 
ment, and I certainly never signed it, or 
caused it to be written. Thesame thing 
applies to the letter of the same date 
subsequently read by the learned At- 
torney General— 





** June 16, 1882. 


Dear Sir,—I shall always be anxious to 
have the good-will of your friends, but why do 
they impugn my motives? I could not consent 
to the conditions they would impose, but I ac- 
cept the responsibility for what we have done. 

Yours very truly, 
Cuas. S. Parnetu.”’ 


Now, Sir, I come to the letter which is 
alleged to have been written by Mr. Frank 
Byrne under date February 8th, 1882, 
from Oannes, France, to the executive 
of the National League and the Land 
League of Great Britain. I have not 
seen this letter, and I have no means of 
saying whether it is genuine or not; 
but it appears to me, from its context 
and the nature of it, to be a genuine 
letter. I am not prepared to admit that 
it is genuine until I have seen it, and 
have some opportunity of testing its au- 
thenticity ; but it appears to me, from 
the words and the context, to be a 
genuine letter. He says— 

“Mr. McSweeney will also have informed 
ou that I received the promised cheque, £100, 
m Mr. Parnell on the day I left London.’’ 
Now, I did not know Mr. Frank Byrne 
was going to leave London when he did. 
I certainly never gave Mr. Frank Byrne 
a cheque for £100, or any money what- 
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ever, during the whole course of my 
life, save once many years ago; it must 
be 10 or 12 years ago— at the time Mr. 
Isaac Butt was alive. A testimonial 
was got up for Mr. Frank Byrne, then 
an officer of the Home Rule Confedera- 
tion of Great Britain, because he had 
fallen dangerously ill, and it was 
thought likely that he was going to lose 
the sight of his eyes. I subscribed some 
small sum on that occasion. That is the 
only sum I ever paid to Mr. Frank 
Byrne. My memory is perfectly clear 
and distinct on that, and as to this 
cheque for £100, I certainly never paid 
him that or any sum of money at all. 
My hon. Friend the Member for Lon- 
donderry (Mr. Justin M‘Carthy) will 
tell you that it was he who paid Mr. 
Frank Byrne the £100 cheque on the 
day he left, innocently, and in the ordi- 
nary course of his duty as president of 
the National League of Great Britain. 
I had very little to do with Mr. Frank 
Byrne atany time. Iwas not amember 
of the National League of Great Britain, 
of which Mr. Frank Byrne was the se- 
eretary. I saw Mr. Frank Byrne very 
seldom indeed, and I had no means of 
knowing his goings out or his comings 
in. But if I had been in a different 
position it would not necessarily have 
attached any suspicion whatever to me. 
I merely state the facts as they are. I 
think that that finishesall the references 
I have to make to these letters. The 
great majority of them are palpable for- 
geries—most undoubted forgeries ; they 
bear the look of forgery on their very 
face. The context of most of these 
letters is perfectly absurd. In order 
to attach any credence to them you 
must suppose that I deliberately put 
myself in the power of a great number 
of people who were privy to the Phoonix 
Park murders, that I entered into cor- 
respondence with them, attaching my 
own signature to letters, that I put my- 
self in the power of men who had 
halters round their necks, and were 
accessories, and that I put myself 
in the position of being accessory 
before or after the fact. The letter 
alleged to be written from Kilmainham 
prison is plainly an incitement by me to 
Mr. Egan to compass the assassination 
of Mr. Forster. The House must sup- 
pose that I, a prisoner in Kilmainham 
with a desire to assassinate Mr. Forster, 
was fool enough to communicate this 
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desire to Mr. Egan in writing, with all 
the risks and the absolute certainty that 
the Governor and the Government would 
become possessed of the letter long be- 
fore it could reach Mr. Egan, who was 
hundreds of miles away. I do not wish 
to enlarge upon these matters; I could 
go over every one of these letters, and 
show the inherent absurdities and im- 
9 year connected with all of them. 
do not wish to trespass on your kind 
indulgence, Sir, and that of the House, 
and I will only say that the absurdity 
of the whole series of letters, with one 
or two trifling exceptions which I have 
pointed out, must be palpable on the 
face of them to every fair-minded man. 
Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY (Lon- 
donderry): I ask the leave of the House 
for a few moments in order that I may 
make a short and straightforward state- 
ment about this mysterious cheque for 
£100 given or sent to Mr. Frank Byrne 
on the day he left London and proceeded 
to Cannes, as I understood, to have a 
holiday on account of ill-health. I gave 
him the cheque, ina simple, business- 
like way, as I will explain to the House 
in a few words. Our association—of 
which my hon. Friend was not then, 
and never has been, a member—was 
supported by contributions from all 
parts of the country, by profits from 
lectures delivered here, there, and 
everywhere, by subscriptions through 
branches, and by the sale of cards of 
membership. Sums of money came to 
Mr. Byrne, as secretary of the confedera- 
tion, in all sorts of forms, sometimes 
in large cheques, sometimes in small 
cheques, sometimes in postal orders in 
varying amounts going down as low as 
ls. There was no banking account in 
connection with the association, and, 
therefore, to make matters easy, I re- 
ceived all the smail amounts from Mr. 
Byrne at different times; we went over 
them, and I gave him a cheque on my 
own bankers. When he was leaving 
for Cannes he came to me where I was 
living, in one of the flats in Victoria 
Street, saying that he had to pay some 
bills, and that he had got some cheques 
and postal orders which he wanted me 
to change. I could not see him myself, 
but my son saw him, and brought to 
me the cheques and orders, with a note 
of the amount, and I gave him a cheque 
for £100 in my own name, and passed 
all these cheques and orders through my 
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own bankers. This is the simple busi- 
ness-like transaction out of which the 
whole of this story has grown up. I 
must say that I cannot even yet attach 
any blame to myself for having no sus- 
picion of any sinister purpose on the 
part of Mr. Byrne. He had been an 
officer of the association for many years 
under Mr. Isaac Butt, Mr. Mitchell 
Henry, and Mr. Shaw, and he never in 
my presence—and I saw him constautly 
upon business—said one word which 
would make any one suppose for a 
moment that he was other than a prac- 
tical, hard-headed and hard-working 
officer of the association, whose whole 
purpose and bent of mind was directed 
to the work of the association, to regis- 
tration, and to fighting elections through- 
out the country. I do not think that 
out of this common business-like trans- 
action any suspicion could arise, and I 
never heard any charge against Mr. 
Frank Byrne until after he went to 
Cannes. My impression of things now 
has nothing to do with the statement I 
make. I tell the House truly I have 
stated how this whole affair occurred. 
There was no reason for my not giving 
this cheque to Byrne under these con- 
ditions, and I leave this marvellous and 
portentous story, out of which so much 
has been made, to the judgment of the 
House and the country. 





NEW RULES OF PROCEDURE, 1882— 
RULE 2—(ADJOURNMENT OF THE 
HOUSE). 


POLICE COURTS (METROPOLIS) — EN- 
FORCEMENT OF COSTS. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH, Member for the 
Borough of Northampton, rose in his 

lace, and asked leave to move the Ad- 
journment of the House, for the purpose 
of discussing a definite matter of urgent 
public importance—viz., the harsh en- 
forcement by the Treasury of certain 
Orders made on the 17th of December 
last by Mr. Bridge, Metropolitan Police 
Magistrate. 

But the pleasure of the House not 
having been signified, 

Mr. SPEAKER called on those Mem- 
bers who supported the Motion to rise 
in their places, and not less than 40 
Members having accordingly risen— 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, he was 
sorry to intrude upon the time of the 
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House by moving a Motion for Adjourn- 
ment, and he should not have done so 
on this occasion but for the extraordi- 
nary Answer which had been given by 
the Home Secretary to a question which 
he had put to the right hon. Gentleman 
early in the sitting. In the cases to 
which he desired to call attention, sum- 
monses had been issued which were re- 
turnable at Bow Street Police Court to- 
morrow. All of them cited an order 
made on the 17th December, 1887, for 
the payment of £10 10s. costs, and they 
called upon the persons summoned to 
satisfy the Court that they had not had 
the means of paying that sum since the 
order was and One of the summonses 
was against a man named John Cole- 
man, who, at the time the order was 
made, and ever since, had been in 

rison. How, then, could it possibly be 
alleged that this man could have had 
the means of paying the 10 guineas 
ordered against him for costs? He 
could have had no prospect whatever of 
doing so until, at least, his term of im- 
ante sore had expired, and it might 

ave been expected that under such cir- 
cumstances no proceedings would be 
taken against him. His wife was living 
in one room in a model lodging house. 
She had only a few trifling sticks, 
some bedding, and a few other articles 
of furniture. She had come to him in 
great distress, fearing that they would 
be seized. In another case, the defen- 
dant, Dennis White, when in full em- 
ployment was what was called a casual 
porter at the London Docks. He pos- 
sessed no furniture, but lived with an 
aunt, who was herself miserably poor. 
These were the people whom, after more 
than six months since the order was 
made, the Treasury were summoning to 
pay this, to them, enormous sum of 10 
guineas for costs, or to show cause why 
they should not be committed to gaol. 
He would not refer to another case— 
that of a man named Feargus O’Uonnor 
—but would leave that to be dealt with 
by the hon. Member for Shoreditch 
(Mr. Stuart), knowing that the case 
would be in much better hands than his 
own. He might explain now how these 
cases arose. Some charges were made 
of assault against the police—assaults 
committed by the police upon prisoners 
because the persons assaulted were in 
custody. Summonses were issued on 
sworn information. The Home Seere- 





tary, when these cases were raised in 
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debate, had accused him of having been 
misinstructed, and had blamed him for 
having sprung the matter upon him. 
But the right hon. Gentleman had since 
admitted that all the facts were in the 
Hp meee e ofthe Treasury for many weeks 

efore they were stated in the House, and 
seven or eight questions had to be put 
before he could even get that admission. 
It was necessary that he should mention 
this fact, in order to show that this charge 
had been unfairly made against him. 
The summonses having been granted, 
what was the position of things? The 
right hon. Gentleman had stated that 
the defendants were represented in 
Court by a legal adviser. Asa matter 
of fact, they were represented by a lad 
from a solicitor’s office, who stated that 
his principal was engaged elsewhere, 
and who asked for an adjournment. He 
would not then attempt to justify, or, in- 
deed, to deal with the Trafalgar Square 
matter, but there was one point which 
he must mention in answer to the right 
hon. Gentleman. With regard to Cole- 
man, he was in custody at the time that 
the assault was alleged to have taken 
place, on another charge. Thecharge was 
one of assault, which was followed by a 
Petition to the Home Secretary, who, 
in consequence of the Memorial he re- 
ceived, granted an order requiring that 
OColeman’s body should be produced at 
Bow Street on the hearing of the sum- 
mons. Coleman’s body, however, was 
not produced, and he was not present 
when the summons was called on. One 
ground for asking for an adjournment of 
the summons was that the Treasury 
who had Coleman in custody, did not 
produce him. The right hon. Gentle- 
man did not concur in that statement, 
but he (Mr. Bradlaugh) restricted him- 
self solely to facts which, after careful 
investigation, he had ascertained for 
himself. He would remind the right hon. 
Gentleman that the statements he had 
made on the previous occasion had been 
altogether contradicted subsequently by 
the sworn information which was in 
the hands of the Treasury. What did 
the magistrate, Mr. Bridge, do? Ac- 
cording to the right hon. Gentleman’s 
statement the summonses had already 
been adjourned once. That was quite 
true, but in the end Mr. Bridge dis- 
missed the three summonses with 30 
guineas costs, and he (Mr. Bradlaugh) 
took leave to say no such course had ever 
been heard of before in the whole history 
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of the police. The counsel was on behalf 
of the Treasury, the witnesses were police 
constables, and yet 30 guineas costs 
were ordered to be paid by persons in 
the position of dock labourers, one of 
whom lodged with an aunt, and another 
of whom was in a goal, and whose 
furniture was not valued at more than 
£2 or £3. He maintained that it was 
a monstrous proceeding on the part of 
the Treasury, and that the Government 
had acted in a manner that was calcu- 
lated to provoke an angry feeling by 
the harsh treatment that they had 
meted out to these men. If they had 
desired to provoke resentment on the 
part of the public they could not have 
taken a course more calculated to do so. 
He had himself fought the Treasury for 
six months, and the taxed costs only 
amounted to £13, which he had had the 
pleasure of paying. On a subsequent 
occasion he fought the Treasury for 
a year and a-half, and in that case the 
taxed costs only came to £38. Yet in 
the case of these poor men they were 
ordered to pay 30 guineas costs, and 
the Home Secretary stood up in that 
House to defend it. Certainly, John 
Coleman had no opportunity of running 
away, for he was already in prison, and 
it was altogether impossible, in the cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed, 
that he could have an opportunity of 
earning the 10 guineas he was called 
upon to pay to the Treasury as costs. 
He regretted that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman should have wasted the time of 
the House by compelling him to bring 
this matter forward on a Motion of 
Adjournment. He did not know why 
the police, who had only a mechanical 
duty to perform, should have allowed 
six months to elapse before they pre- 
ferred it. He should have expected 
from any just or generous Home Se- 
cretary, that knowing that these per- 
sons had been in prison, he would at 
once admit that 30 guineas costs were 
excessive, and thatall proceedings should 
be stopped when they came out of gaol. 
No oa costs were ever endeavoured 
to be extracted even by a pettifogging 
attorney. On these grounds he appealed 
to the House to stand between these 
unfortunate wretehes and the Treasury. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘* That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Mr. Bradlaugh.) 
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Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) said, he was anxious to state 
some facts in connection with this case, 
which had come to his own knowledge, 
and should do so without comment,simply 
confining himself to a statement of facts. 
Yesterday, when sitting in the House 
he received a card bearing the name 
‘* Feargus O’Connor” with an address. 
He went out into the Lobby to see 
the person who brought the card, and 
there he met a gentleman who showed 
him a summons similar in form to that 
which had been produced by the hon. 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Brad- 
laugh). It referred to a case in which 
Mr. O’Connor was plaintiff, and Con- 
stable 98 A was defendant. Mr. O’Con- 
nor told him that he had received the 
summons that morning to appear on 
Saturday to answer why he should not 
be committed to prison for the non- 
payment of £10 10s. or £10 12s. On 
asking him what his objection was— 
what point he had to urge against the 
summons being served upon him, Mr. 
O’Connor told him that on Sunday, the 
20th of November, he was in Northum- 
berland Avenue, and was knocked down 
by a policeman while he was walking 
with two friends. He was rendered 
insensible, but his two friends took the 
number of the policeman and were pre- 
pared to swear that the number on his 
collar was 98 A. The result was that 
Mr. O’Connor served a summons at 
Scotland Yard upon Constable 98 A, 
and attended on a certain day to prose- 
cute his case before Mr. Bridge. When 
Mr. O’Connor appeared at the Court, 
accompanied by his two friends, he was 
prepared to swear to the truth of his 
charges; but he was met by the state- 
ment, which he understood was made 
on oath, that there no such constable 
as No. 98 A—that was an import- 
tant int in the history of the 
case—but that there was a Sergeant or 
Inspector of Police who had that num- 
ber, but who was at the time engaged 
on duty in Geneva or some other foreign 
place. Under these circumstances, Mr. 
O’Connor, still believing in the truth of 
what his friends had told him—for 
having been insensible he knew nothing 
himself—asked for an adjournment of the 
case. That was an exceedingly natural 
thing to do under the circumstances, 
because Mr. O’Connor alleged that the 
Authorities in Scotland Yard refused to 
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ive him the name of the Sergeant or 
Toietins who had the No. 98 A on his 
collar. They refused even to give the 
name of the constable who was alleged 
to be in Geneva. When Mr. O’Uonnor 
appeared before Mr. Bridge on the 17thof 
December, he again found that there was 
no defendant there. No police-constable 
98A came forward, nor could he get 
from Scotland Yard any further assist- 
ance. The same statement was adhered 
to which was made in the first instance. 
In these circumstances, Mr. O’Connor 
proposed to withdraw the summons; but 
Mr. Bridge said he would not permit 
this to be done, but would decide the 
case against him with costs. He under- 
stood that, after that, Mr. O’Connor took 
the case to the Qourt of Queen’s Bench 
where the decision was corfirmed. 
Nothing further occurred at the time, 
and Mr. O’Connor received no notifica- 
tion of any kind from that day until 
yesterday, when he received a document 
similar to that which had been quoted 
by the hon. Member for Northampton. 
He would abstain from making any 
further comment on the case than to re- 
peat the observation which he made to 
the gentleman himself, that, whatever 
might have been the object of that 
method of serving the summons, the 
effect of it seemed to be that the Police 
Authorities were determined to teach a 
very heavy lesson to any person who 
should have the effrontery to prosecute 
them. In conclusion, he believed that 
every hon. Member who had listened to 
the statements which had been made by 
his hon. Friend and himself would be 
convinced that the poor were not 
always fairly or rightly treated by 
the Authorities of Scotland Yard. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.) said, that, after the 
very able statement which had been 
made by the hon. Member for North- 
ampton, he would not have taken part in 
the debate except for the purpose of 
making an appeal to the Home Secre- 
tary. Before the right hon. Gentleman 
entered into a defence of the conduct of 
the Treasury he asked whether he 
thought it would add to the already 
waning popularity of Her Majesty’s 
Government by enforcing these costs 
against this poor devil of a labouring 
man? [ Cries of‘‘ Order!” ] Heshould 
be delighted to retract anything upon 
the authority of Mr. Speaker, but-not 
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upon the irresponsible authority of hon. 
Members who chose to cry “ Order!” 
He wished to know from the Home 
Secretery whether he thought the ends 
of justice were being served by piling up 
costs upon these twomen ? Personally, it 
gave him the greatest possible satisfac- 
tion that the case had come up, because 
it would tend to strengthen that ever- 
growing hatred between the rich and the 
poor, without which no true reform 
was possible. [A Jaugh.| Hon. Gen- 
tlemen who laughed m‘ght, perhaps, see 
the truth of these words some day. He 
hoped that this case would serve to 
show the poor that our boasted British 
justice, like our Christianity and our 
morality, was a gigantic fraud when 
applied to them. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
rae HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Mar- 
THEWs) (Birmingham, E.) said, he did 
not think the action taken by the hon. 
Member for Northampton was con- 
venient. It was only that morning that 
the Question of the hon. Member, apply- 
ing for the remission of certain costs in 
this case, had appeared on the Paper. 
He had not had time in the course of 
the day to inquire into the manner in 
which the costs were made up. But he 
agreed with the hon. Member that the 
sum seemed to be somewhat excessive 
for the costs incurred in a police case. 
He had had no possibility, however, of 
inquiring how these costs were made up. 
The second ground urged by the hon. 
Member for the remission of the costs, 
was the poverty of the defendents. He 
thought, however, that this point had 
been sufficiently met when he pointed 
out that the matter was still sud judice, 
and that the judgment summons would 
be heard to-morrow. It would then be 
a perfectly good statutory answer to say 
that the defendents had not the means 
of paying the costs. His own conduct 
in the matter had been ni/. He was 
waiting for the decision of the magis- 
trate on one point in the case before he 
acted in the matter, but, looking at the 
surroundings of the case, he should like 
to point out that these two men had 
brought charges of assault against the 
police at a time of great public excite- 
ment, the memory of which he did not 
wish to revive more than he could help. 
The House would recollect that a very 
angry feeling prevailed towards the end 
of last November. Coleman and White, 
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it was said, were men of extreme range a 


But with these summonses before the 
magistrate at Bow Street they had pro- 
fessional advice, and were represented 
there by a solicitor upon both occasions 
—first, on the 10th of December, when 
an adjournment was applied for, and 
next, on the 17th of December, when the 
adjourned summons came on again be- 
fore Mr. Bridge. The hon. Member for 
Northampton said, with great indigna- 
tion, that Coleman’s body was not pro- 
duced on the 17th. No, it was not. 
And why was it not? The Home Office 
had granted an order, at the request of 
Coleman’s solicitor, that he should be 
allowed out of prison on the 17th; but 
on the 16th the solicitor wrote to the 
Home Office asking that the order for 
Coleman’s appearance should be sus- 
pended ‘until such day as may be 
appointed.” On the 19th the solicitor 
wrote again saying that the summons 
had been dismissed. Therefore, Cole- 
man’s presence was not required. Con- 
sequently, the non-attendance of Cole- 
man on the 17th was not due to his 
incarceration, or to any action on the 
part of the Authorities, but was due 
solely to the action of his own solicitor 
—not a little boy, as had been repre- 
sented, but the solicitor himself, who 
sent the letter requesting that the order 
should be suspended. The solicitor ap- 
plied to the Court that the summons 
might be withdrawn, he himself having 
contrived that Coleman should not ap- 
pear— 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, that the 
explanation of the right hon. Gentle- 
man made the matter worse, because 
the Treasury were trying to enforce 
costs to the amount of 10 guineas for 
the non-appearance of a defendant on 
a day when they knew he would not 
appear. 

r. MATTHEWS said, that the costs 
were not for the non-appearance of this 
man, but, as he was pointing out, the 
solicitor himself applied that the sum- 
monses should be withdrawn, having 
himself contrived that Coleman should 
not appear. The Treasury were repre- 
sented, and great expense had been in- 
curred in getting up evidence in order 
to meet the charges brought against the 
police. All the witnesses were in at- 
tendance, and Mr. Poland, who repre- 
sented the Treasury, stated, according 
to the newspaper reports, that the treat- 
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ment to which the police had been sub- 
jee was unfair. The charges had 

een trumpeted abroad through the 
Press and in other ways in order to 
prejudice the public mind against the 
police, and then the application was 
made not to adjourn the case, but to 
withdraw the charges altogether. Mr. 
Poland protested against the withdrawal 
of the charges, and asked that the cases 
should be dismissed. The magistrate 
took that view. It was not for him to 
say whether the magistrate acted rightly 
or wrongly. He presumed that the 
Judges of the land and the London 
Police Magistrates acted properly. In 
this case, Mr. Bridge thought it would 
not be fair to the police to withdraw the 
charges, and, therefore, he dismissed 
the summonses with costs. The solicitor 
himself said that there was no intention 
on the part of his client to appear on 
the 17th, and when an application was 
made for a further adjournment, it was 
refused, the summons being dismissed 
with costs. He had not looked into the 
bill of costs; he had had no time nor 
opportunity todo so. As he had already 
said, the Question only appeared on the 
Paper that morning. Wedidanteonsinds 
of the course which had been taken by 
the hon. Member for Northampton ; all 
he said was, that he had been unable to 
look into the merits of the case, and 
could not say whether the costs were 
unreasonable or not. The hon. Member 
said, and said with justice, that the 
Treasury were not usually exorbitant 
with regard to costs. For himself, he 
could not say whether the costs in this 
case were exorbitant or not. However 
that might be, no evil consequences 
could befall either Coleman or White if 
they were really unable to pay the costs. 
If they could show that they were penni- 
less they would get off, and there was 
no ground for supposing that the costs 
which had been incurred by the Police 
Authorities in resisting the charges made 
against the police—charges which ap- 
peared to be altogether groundless— 
would be pressed against the defendants. 
The complainants’ solicitor might have 
acted with perfect discretion in asking 
leave to withdraw charges in which he 
could not persevere, and in wishing to 
get out of the proceedings in the easiest 
way for his clients, so as to avoid costs. 
In the end the solicitor sought to aban- 
don the charges altogether—— 
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Mr. BRADLAUGH: No. 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, that that was 
so, and the solicitor intimated that Oole- 
man would not be brought up before 
the magistrate on December 17th, which 
was the day to which the case had been 
adjourned —— 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, that the 
application of the solicitor was that the 
summons should be suspended until 
another day to which the case might be 
adjourned. The application was for 
that adjournment, and not for the 
abandonment of the case. 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, that that was 
not strictly accurate. The application 
was not to adjourn the case, but to with- 
draw the summons. He had no desire 
to prejudge the case, nor was he ex- 
pressing any opinion about it. He was 
only stating the facts as they had been 
made known to him. In the first in- 
stance, the summons was adjourned be- 
cause it was alleged that the presence of 
Coleman was indispensable. It was ad- 
ow gy to a particular day, and the day 

efore the case was to be heard Cole- 
man’s solicitor wrote to the Home Office, 
stating that the man was not wanted on 
that day, and he did not ask for a further 
adjournment, but for the withdrawal of 
the summons. It was not for him to 
state what defence the Treasury had. 
The Treasury said that these charges 
had been made a sort of public scandal 
against the police, and that if the pro- 
secution were backing out by asking to 
withdraw the charges, it was only fair 
to the police that the summonses should 
be dismissed with the usual consequences. 
That was all he knew about what oc- 
curred before the magistrate. He was 
not yet aware why the demand for the 

ayment of costs had been delayed so 
a On that he was not in a position 
to make any statement to the House. 
He had not been able to communicate 
with the Treasury upon the subject. All 
he knew was that the summons was now 
sub judice, and that it would be heard 
to-morrow. It would be probably neces- 
sary that an inquiry should be made into 
the means of Coleman, and if the facts 
were as the hon. Member for Northamp- 
ton had represented—namely, that the 
man was in such a state of poverty that 
he was unable to pay the costs, of course 
the magistrate would not make the 
order. The hon. Member had suggested 
that it would be impossible for Coleman 
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to appear to-morrow; but it would be 
perfectly possible, the invariable practice 
being to grant permission in such cases. 
The hon. Member had used somewhat 
warm language in reference to him ; but 
he would submit that it was impossible 
for him, in his position as Home Secre- 
tary, to interfere in a matter of costs, 
and upon a Question put in that House 
suddenly without his having an oppor- 
tunity of referring to the bill of costs, of 
seeing how it had arisen, and also of in- 
quiring why the costs had not been paid. 
When the proper tribunal—namely, the 
magistrate—had ascertained whether the 
man was able to pay the costs or not, 
then would be the time to see whether 
there was anything improper in the claim 
for costs, or anything in the conduct of 
the Treasury that required explana- 
tion. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, he wished 
to say a word by way of explanation. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said that 
the case of Coleman, in the first instance, 
had been sprung upon him. That was 
searcely correct. The Treasury had all 
the depositions in their hands for weeks 
before he made his statement to the 
House, and the Home Office could have 
obtained all the information they desired 
from the Treasury. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
said, he regretted that the Home Secre- 
tary had not entered into the spirit of 
the case adequately. The right hon. 
Gentleman admitted that the case was 
mixed up with an important matter 
which occurred last winter. He had 
no desire to enter into that matter now, 
because he believed that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Northampton intended to raise it 
upon the Vote for the Police. He wished, 
however, to draw the attention of the 
House to one point upon which the right 
hon. Gentleman had not touched at all. 
His hon. Friend the Member for the 
Hoxton Division of Shoreditch (Mr. 
Stuart) had drawn attention to the case 
of Mr. O’Connor ; but the Home Secre- 
tary had not dealt with that case at all. 
In the case of Mr. O’Connor, the sum- 
mons was not withdrawn willingly, but 
Mr. O’Connor wished to test the question 
of the legality of the action of the police 
inaCourtof Law. The Police Authorities, 
however, in this, as in some other cases, 
had no desire to test the case legally, but 
had done all in their power to prevent 
such an investigation, and had prevented 
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the person who complained from obtain- 
ing the necessary information. Now, 
what were the facts of Mr. O’Connor’s 
case? Mr. O’Connor’s friends thought 
they knew who the policeman was who 
had committed the assault. The police, 
however, declined to aid Mr. O’Connor 
when he desired to test the question 
whether he had been assaulted by the 
police or not. If there existed a feeling 
of want of confidence in the police among 
the people of London, it was due to the 
fact that those who asked for an oppor- 
tunity of testing the question whether 
the police had gone beyond their duty 
or not were denied the proper facilities 
for that purpose. There was a growing 
feeling in London in regard to the con- 
duct of the Home Office and those who 
controlled the police. He could, however, 
assure the Government that they had not 
yet heard the last of the matter even in 
the present Session of Parliament. He 
regretted that the Government should 
endeavour to exasperate the people. The 
conduct of the police had created a 
scandal in London which would yet 
have to be thrashed out on the floor of 
the House. If the right hon. Gentleman 
had the confidence he professed to have 
in the conduct of the police, he ought to 
have given the opportunity which had 
been asked for in this case. What was 
the plum of comfort the Home Secretary 
had for all these poor men who were to 
come up to-morrow? It would appear 
that if a defendant happened to be sup- 
plied with legal advice, whether he was 
either plaintiff or defendant, that fact 
alone was to be held sufficient to show 
that he was able to pay excessive costs. 
The right hon. Gentleman had pointed 
out that these men had legal advisers 
when they appeared in the Police Court, 
and he drew the conclusion that they 
therefore had money which would en- 
able them to pay the costs of the Trea- 
sury. It did not follow, however, that 
if these men had a legal adviser that 
they had employed him themselves? It 
could not be for a moment supposed that 
ordinary dock labourers paid for legal 
advice. As a matter of fact, it was their 
friends who employed the legal adviser, 
in order to see that, if possible, justice 
should be done. He regretted that the 
Home Secretary had not attempted to 
alleviate the feeling growing up in 
London with regard to the Home Office 
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he hoped that some expression would 
yet come from the Treasury Bench to 
indicate that the policy of exasperation 
which had been carried on during the 
whole of the present year should be ter- 
minated. The men who had been in 
prison were not criminals in the ordinary 
sense, and the Treasury Bench might 
extend some ray of hope to them. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) said, 
he regretted that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Home Secretary had excused 
himself by saying that this question had 
come up suddenly, and that these sum- 
monses would be adjourned, at all 
events, for a week; and he regretted 
still more not to hear a single word of 
comment from the right hon. Gentleman 
upon the shocking and scandalous injus- 
tice which had been perpetrated on Mr. 
Feargus O’Connor. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman was ready to allow the case to 
go by default. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I beg the hon. 
Member’s pardon. I did not say a word 
on the matter because it was not rele- 
vant. 

Mr. JAMES STUART said, he rose 
to point out that the Notice of Motion 
for the adjournment referred to certain 
orders made on the 17th December 
1887, by Mr. Bridge, Metropolitan 
Police Magistrate. Mr. Feargus O’Con- 
nor’s case was involved in these orders, 
and he expressly said that he thought 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary had better hear the whole of 
the case before he made his reply. 

Mr. HUNTER said, it was scarcely 
possible for the mind of man to imagine 
a more outrageous instance of injustice 
than the facts of that case, as raised by 
the hon. Member for the Hoxton Divi- 
sion of Shoreditch, disclosed. There was 
no doubt that Mr. Feargus- O’Connor 
was knocked down and brutally as- 
saulted. That was beyond all dispute ; 
he had two credible witnesses to prove 
it, and anyone who was present in Tra- 
falgar Square on that day could have no 
hesitation in believing any credible wit- 
ness with regard to the assaults. He 
himself had seen a considerable number 
of unprovoked and brutal assaults com- 
mitted by policemen in Trafalgar Square 
on that day. Therefore, he was quite 
content to believe that Mr. Feargus 
O’Connor’s friends were accurate when 
they said that a brutal assault had been 
committed upon that gentleman. The 
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two witnesses took down the number of 
a policeman, which was 98A. It was pos- 
sible that they might have made a mis- 
take in the number, and that it might 
have been 93 or 90; but whether these 
men had made a mistake, or whether 
the police had lied, was a matter on 
which he would express no opinion. The 
summons was issued against policeman 
98 A, and the case for the police was 
that no 98 A existed—that there was no 
such person at all. Thus they had a 
summons against a non-existent person, 
and those who made the mistake had to 
pay 10 guineas costs. It appeared that 
some individual had gone before the 
magistrate, and taken upon himself the 
defence of this non-existent person to 
whom the magistrate ordered 10 guineas 
cost to be paid. He (Mr. Hunter) re- 
peated that a more gross case of injus- 
tice it was impossible to bring before 
the House. He hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary would 
not lay down the principle, that because 
there might have been an error in the 
number of the policeman such assaults 
should go unpunished, and that any 
person who desired to complain was to 
be fined in this preposterous manner. 
Sr WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby) 
said, he rose not to express an opinion 
upon cases of which he knew nothing, 
but with the view of bringing the dis- 
cussion to a close and making a com- 
mencement with business. But hethought 
that the hon. Gentleman who had intro- 
duced this question had made a reason- 
able appeal—namely, that the costs 
should not be enforced until the right 
hon. Gentleman had time to look into 
the matter. There was no reason what- 
ever that the right hon. Gentleman 
should not give an assurance that the 
execution of these costs should be de- 
layed until he had time to investigate 
the circumstances. He hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman, therefore, would be 
able to say that the execution should be 
delayed in this particularcase. Having 
had experience of such matters, he 
should say that there was no greater 
injustice done in connection with legal 
proceedings than the manufacture of 
exorbitant costs. There were cases in 
which small fines were imposed, and 
where the costs were 10, 20 and 30 
times the amount of the fines. He had 
struggled against that as much as he 
could, and he was sure that the right 
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hon. Gentleman would sympathize with 
his views in that respect. [Mr. Mar- 
THEWs signified assent.] He hoped that 
the right hon. Gentleman would say 
that before these costs were enforced he 
would, in the meantime, see that no 
injustice was done. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, that the whole argument of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department was, 
that the whole attitude of the solicitors 
of these unfortunate men was exceed- 
ingly unfair towards the police. Now, 
the police could take very good care of 
themselves, and, therefore, the appeal 
ad misericordiam was out of place on 
their behalf. The right hon. Gentle- 
man’s statement was, that in consequence 
of what he called the unfair treatment 
of the police these heavy costs had been 
laid down. Now, if a magistrate was 
to act on the principle that because the 
solicitors had taken up a particular atti- 
tude with regard to the police, these 
men ought to be fined in costs which 
were perfectly disgraceful, it appeared 
to him that there was a denial of justice 
to the poor which had never been heard 
of before the present Government came 
into Office. The only parallel was the 
exorbitant and heavy costs now enforced 
on poor people in Ireland who objected 
to pay the blood tax. These cases were 
to be heard next morning ; the men were 
to be put in jeopardy of losing their 
liberty, and there was no reason for one 
moment to suppose that they could pay 
costs amounting to 10 guineas. It was 
not denied that the men could not pay, 
and to ask for delay to see whether they 
could pay or not was simply to waste the 
time of the House. The essential point 
was, it was a gross piece of tyranny and 
injustice to these men that, after the time 
which had elapsed, they should be called 
upon to pay these costs, and if the right 
hon. Gentleman had any regard for the 
popularity of the police in London, he 
would see that these cases of tyranny 
and wrong were not repeated ; he would 
use his high Office to step in between 
the tyranny of the police and the poor 
people who came under it. It was mon- 
strous that any attempt should be made 
on the part of the Treasury or the Police 
Authorities to crush down men who were 
simply asking for justice. He had said 
before, and he now repeated it, that 
there was, in consequence of these petty 
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actions of injustice, a terrible feeling of 
irritation growing up in the minds of 
the people against the police; and in 
the interests of law and order, which 
hon. Gentlemen opposite were so fond 
of talking about but never acted upon, 
he earnestly appealed to the right hon. 
Gentleman to hold out some hope that 
this injustice should not be proceeded 
with. 


Mr. MATTHEWS said, he thought 
that he had already conveyed that he 
was waiting for the inquiry before the 
magistrate, in order to see whether the 
men were able to pay the costs or not. 
He certainly would cheerfully look both 
into the character of the bill of costs and 
into the ability or otherwise of the men 
to pay. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH said, that having 
regard to the reply of the right hon. 
Gentleman he would ask leave to with- 
draw his Motion for the Adjournment 
of the House. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL.—[Brx1 182,] 
(Mr. Ritchie, Mr. William Henry Smith, Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Secretary 
Matthews, Mr. Long.) 


coMMITTEE. [Progress 3rd July. ] 
[THIRTEENTH NIGHT. | 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


PART I. 
County CovuncILs. 


Financial Relations between Exchequer and 
County, and Contributions by County for 
Indoor Paupers. 


Clause 21 (Grant to County Council of 
portion of Probate Duty). 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford 
Central) said, the discussion on Tuesday 
last was on the question of indoor pau- 
perism, and whether it was expedient to 
pass a clause which, in the opinion of 
many Members of the House, would 
promote indoor pauperism at the expense 
of outdoor pauperism. On the Amend- 
ment, which he rose to move, he should 
confine his observations wholly to the 
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question of the financial result of the 
a of the Government, which he 

elieved would be a very great and gross 
inequality, and which also, he believed, 
would be extended by the Amendment 
proposed by the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board for making the present distribu- 
tion last for the next five years. Those 
pr rem appeared to him best reali- 
zable by a reference to the distribution 
of the fund in respect of the Metropolis. 
It would be siuetel that of the 
£1,800,000 which it was proposed to 
contribute to the Local Funds, no less 
than one-third would go to the Metro- 
polis. But he need only remind the 
Committee that the rateable value of the 
Metropolis was only one-fifth, and the 
population one-seventh of the rest of the 
country, and if the money were to be 
divided in proportion to rateable value 
the Metropolis would get only £360,000, 
and if in proportion to population, 
£262,000. There was no doubt that the 
pauperism of the Metropolis was higher 
in proportion than that of the rest of the 
country; but even if they were to take 
the ratio of pauperism and divide it in 
proportion to the poor rate throughout 
the country, the Metropolis would then 
get £80,000 less than was proposed to 
be given to it by the Government under 
the clause. But in order to illustrate 
the effect of the clause and the distribu- 
tion to the Metropolis and other parts of 
the country, it was necessary to consider 
one or two other circumstances. The 
Poor rates in some other parts of the 
country closely approached although 
they did not quite equal those of the 
Metropolis. - Taking the case of the 
Principality of Wales, the r rates 
there were very high—not so high as in 
London, but very much higher than in 
the rest of the country. He found that 
the Principality of Wales would take 
out of the fund £51,000; if the money 
was distributed according to rateable 
value, Wales would get £78,000, and, 
if according to population, £92,000; 
while if it received the same treatment 
as the Metropolis, it would get no less 
than £124,000. The five agricultural 
counties, Bedfordshire, Somersetshire, 
Dorsetshire, Devonshire, and Cornwall, 
in which pauperism was higher than in 
the rest of the country, would receive 
£95,000 out of the Probate Duty. If 
they were to receive a sum in proportion 
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to rateable value, they would get 
£23,000 more; if in proportion to popu- 
lation, an additional sum of £48,000; 
while if in proportion to pauperism, they 
would receive £11,000 more than was 
proposed to be given to them under the 
clause. He would then take five other 
counties, Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, 
Rutlandshire, Nottinghamshire, and 
Derbyshire. In those counties the aver- 
age of pauperism was about the same as 
in the rest of the country, but he found 
that they were about to receive under 
the Bill 56 per cent less than they would 
receive under the distribution founded 
on rateable value. They would receive 
£76,000 under the Government proposal ; 
they would receive £42,000 more than 
if they had been paid on the rateable 
value, and on the basis of population 
they would receive about the same as 
upon that of rateable value. Northum- 
berland, Durham, Westmoreland, and 
Cumberland would receive £72,000 under 
the clause, whereas according to rateable 
value they would receive £110,000. The 
pauperism in these counties was about 
the same as in the rest of the country. 
He would now call attention to the dif- 
ferent treatment of two counties — 
namely, Lancashire and Yorkshire. 
In Lancashire pauperism was 28 per 
cent less than in any other part of 
the country; but notwithstanding that, it 
would receive a full share of the grant 
on the basis of population and rateable 
value—namely, £220,000. Ifthe money 
were received in proportionto pauperism, 
it would get £65,000 less than was pro- 
posed ; but it would receive, according 
to the Returns laid upon the Table of 
the House, £221,000, which was about 
the same as it would be entitled to 
on the basis either of rateable value 
or population. On the other hand, 
crossing the boundary into Yorkshire, 
he found that pauperism was somewhat 
higher there, and, therefore, according 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, it 
ought to be somewhat better treated 
than Lancashire. He found that the 
West Riding would receive 50 per cent 
less than it would be entitled to on the 
basis of rateable value. It would receive 
£82,000 under the proposal of the Go- 
vernment; whereas, if its rateable value 
were taken, it would get £122,000; and 
if the money were distributed on the 
basis of population, it would receive 
£151,000, or nearly double of what the 


Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
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statistics appeared to him to afford a 
very good illustration of the inequitable 
result of the proposal now before the 
Committee. He could multiply illustra- 
tions of this fact if it were desirable to 
do so; but he would content himself 
with two other illustrations only— 
namely, the town of Bradford and Shef- 
field. He found that Bradford would 
receive £6,000 under the proposal of 
the Government ; whereas, if the money 
were distributed according to rateable 
value, it would receive 12,000; and on 
the basis of population no less than 
£16,000. Again, in the case of Shef- 
field, the population was somewhat in 
excess of Bradford ; and under the pro- 
posal of the Government it would re- 
ceive £14,000; and upon the basis of 
rateable value or population it would 
get about £18,000 or £20,000. It ap- 
peared to him that these examples 
showed the great and gross inequality 
which would result from the method of 
distribution proposed by the Govern- 
ment, and which also appeared to him 
quite indefensible. In answer to a 
Question put to him yesterday, the 
President of the Local Government 
Board said, with reference to Wales, 
that the House ought to consider, in 
connection with this matter, not merely 
the inequality resulting from the pro- 
posed distribution, but also the existing 
inequality with reference to the grants 
made by Parliament up to the present 
time. He ventured to say that that was 
hardly the way in which this question 
should be looked at, nor was it the time 
for rectifying one inequality by setting 
up another. These inequalities would 
be extended and continued for no less 
than five years, and at the end of that 
time there was no security that they 
would be redressed; wheth or that would 
be so depended to a great extent upon 
the increase or decrease of pauperism 
which might take place in the meantime. 
It might be that the effect of the pro- 
posal would be to stimulate indoor 
pauperism, and that at the end of that 
time the inequality might be redressed; 
on the other hand, they had the assur- 
ance of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that no 
administrative objects were aimed at by 
the Bill, and that the Government did 
not wish that there should be any stimu- 
lus given to indoor pauperism ; that th 
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Government offered no bribe and in- 


tended no bribe, and that indoor 
pauperism would not increase in con- 
sequence of the Government pro- 

osal. Now, his opinion was that the 
effect of the Goverment proposal would 
be to stimulate indoor pauperism. 
They must recollect that the proposal of 
the Government was not only to give 
to the counties 4d. a-day for each in- 
door pauper; but the counties would 
derive the benefit of the proportion of 
the £1,800,000 divided between them 
for the 175,000 indoor paupers ; in other 
words, the counties Soul derive the 
benefit of £9 per annum per head for 
every indoor pauper, of which £6 would 
be paid over to the parish. He would 
suppose the case of a widow with four 
children coming before the parish offi- 
cers, and the question arising whether 
they should have outdoor relief or go 
into the workhouse. If she went into 
the workhouse, that would result in a 
gain to the county of £45 a-year for the 
next five years; if she remained outside, 
the parish would receive £30 a-year for 
the next five years. [Mr. Rrronre: How?] 
He had already stated that the amount 
to be divided was £1,800,000, which, 
divided according to the total number 
of indoor paupers—that was to say, 
175,000, would be about £9 per head, 
and he was now saying that the county 
would receive at the end of the first five 
years £45, and that the parish would 
receive £30 a-year for the next five 
years. He had confined himself mainly 
to the financial proposal, and he thought 
he had shown that a very grave and 
gross inequality would result. He 
had aceordingly proposed to amend the 
clause by adding the words ‘‘ rateable 
value and ulation,” the effect of 
which matt i to compel the Local 
Government Board to take into account 
both the indoor pauperism and the rate- 
able value of the district, and thus re- 
duce, if not wholly remove, the in- 
equality which he had shown to exist. 
In the case of the Metropolis, the effect 
would be to reduce the contribution by 
£150,000; on the other hand, it would 
add to the contribution of Wales 
£22,000; to the West Riding of York- 
shire £36,000; to the five western coun- 
ties, £11,000; and in ali other cases it 
would reduce inequalities. It wasin that 
he ventured to propose his Amendment, 
being confident that the proposal of the 
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Government could not be defended, 
and that some change, whether in the 
direction of that indicated by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for East 
Wolverhampton or by an Amendment 
which the Government themselves might 
bring in. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 16, line 28, after the words “‘ indoor 
pauperism,”’ to insert the words “‘ their rateable 
value and their population by taking the arith- 
metical mean of the result arrived at on these 
three bases.”’—(Mr. Shaw Lefevre.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Taz PRESIDENT or raz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rrrcue) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I think 
the course taken by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Central Brad- 
ford is not exactly a convenient one for 
the Committee. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman has raised a discussion to-day 
which is practically the same as the dis- 
cussion we had when the Committee 
last considered the Bill. [Mr. Saaw 
LerevreE dissented.} The right hon. 
Gentleman shakes his head; but I 
would remind him that he was only pre- 
sent during an extremely short period 
of the evening when the clause was last 
discussed. The right hon. Gentleman 
had maintained throughout his speech 
that distribution, according to indoor 
pauperism, was unfair. That was pre- 
cisely what the Committee was discus- 
sing for several hours last week, and 
the deliberate decision at which they 
arrived was that the basis of indoor 
pauperism was the one which they 
approved. The right hon. Gentleman 
by means of his Amendment is raising 

recisely the same question. {Mr. Suaw 

FEVRE: No.] Yes, he does. The 
question decided was whether or not 
the words “indoor pauperism ”’ should 
stand part of the clause, and the Com- 
mittee decided that they should. The 
whole discussion was as to the basis of 
indoor pauperism, and the question was 
decided by a vote for the retention of 
the words. The right hon. Gentleman 
very cunningly proposes an Amendment 
which says that although the basis of 
distribution decided upon by the Com- 
mittee is indoor pauperism, that the 
basis should be something else. Under 
those circumstances, looking at the fact 
that the matter was very fully discussed, 
the right hon. Gentleman will probably 
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excuse me for not going over the argu- 
ments in favour of the basis of indoor 
pauperism again. I will, however, enter 
into one or two of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman’s arguments in order to show 
that it would not be right to depart 
from the conclusion at which the Com- 
mittee arrived. The right hon. Gentle- 
man says there are many and great 
inequalities under the proposal in the 
Bill, and he has given statistics showing 
those inequalities. He was kind enough, 
however, to admit that, although he was 
able to produce instances of inequality 
in the proposal of the Government, even 
his proposal would also lead to a great 
many inequalities. Yes; and so they 
would ; but I will tell the Committee the 
great difference between the inequali- 
ties which will result from our proposal, 
and those which exist in the proposal of 
the right hon. Gentleman, and inequali- 
ties, if there are any, are brought about 
by the proverty of the district; the in- 
equalities of the right hon. Gentleman 
would be the consequence of the wealth 
of the district. That is the real and 
essential difference between the pro- 
posal of the Government and that of 
the right hon. Gentleman. The right 
hon. Gentleman confines himself exclu- 
sively to the amount to be paid to the 
localities out of the Probate Duty grant ; 
he altogether ignores the position in 
which certain localities would be with 
regard to the Licence Duties. The right 
hon. Gentleman took the case of the 
Metropolis, and said that it would have 
an undue advantage, and he quoted to 
the Committee the amount which Lon- 
don would receive as compared with the 
other parts of the country ; but he alto- 
gether failed to inform the Committee 
that, notwithstanding the fact that Lon- 
don would get a considerable amount of 
the grant for indoor pauperism, accord- 
ing to the number of poor to be main- 
tained, it would lose very heavily as be- 
tween the amount which it had received 
and the amount to be received in lieu of 
the existing grants. We have always 
contended that you must not look on 
the proposal of the Government simply 
in reference to the amount of Licence 
Duty or Probate Duty, but with refer- 
ence to the amount which will be re- 
ceived for both. It is obvious that in 
the richer communities, as a rule, the 
less will be the amount of pauperism 
they will have to support, and vice versd. 


Mr. Ritchie 
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The Government have therefore arrived 
at the conclusion that the Licence Duties 
and the contributions in aid of paupers 
counterbalance each other. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that the Metropolis 
will gain considerably by our proposal, 
and I point out that it will lose largely 
on the licences. The net result of that 
to the Metropolis will be that while 
there is a gain to the whole country, 
includi ag Wales, there is no reason to 
suppose that the percentage of gain 
with reference to it will be greater or 
materially different fr-m the amount of 
the existing Licence Duty. We have 
not been able to estimate, or I should 
certainly have done it, the total amount 
which would be gained from all the 
Licence Duties, including the Horse and 
Wheel Tax ; because we have found it 
impossible to allocate to the various dis- 
tricts any certain amount. Leaving out 
the Horse and Wheel Tax, the Metro- 
polis gains 2}d. in the pound by the 
financial operation ; whereas the rest of 
the country, including Wales, will gain 
33d. in the pound; so that it will be 
seen that the Metropolis, although it 
gets a large amount on account of the 
indoor poor, yet, on the whole, it will 
be a loser to the extent of 1d. in the 
pound as compared with the rest of 
the country; whereas, if the proposal of 
the right hon. Gentleman were accepted 
the gain to the country districts would be 
increased from 3}d. to 4d. in the pound ; 
whilst the gain to the Metropolis would 
fall from 24d. to 2d. inthe pound. There- 
fore I say that the inequalities would be 
enormously increased by the adoption of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s proposal. I 
entirely demur to what the right hon. 
Gentleman has said with regard to Lon- 
don receiving a larger amount than the 
existing grants. Those grants are paid 
for specific purposes—that is to say, they 
are proportivnate to the amount of ex- 
penditure incurred under certain heads 
in the localities. We have never pre- 
tended that this is a perfect system. It 
was always held that it would be wise to 
place local finance upon its own bottom, 
so we say that these grants are to cease, 
and we must allow the localities to depend 
on what they can collect. But I alto- 
gether deny that these grants ought not 
to be considered in connection with the 
proposal in the Bill. The right hon. 
gentleman went on to prove, by a most 
extraordinary calculation, that the 
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yarishes and counties were to be very 
age gainers in consequence of our pro- 

1; he said that in the case of a 
widow with four children, there would 
be a gain of £35. When I ventured to 
challenge the accuracy of that statement, 
the right hon. Gentleman said that he 
had altogether forgotten the cost of the 
maintenance of the widow and children. 
The right hon. Gentleman said, 

“ Tt is quite true that I have overlooked that 
matter, but then there is, on the other hand, 
the cost of outdoor relief, and if they were in 
the house instead of being relieved outside, the 
county and parish would largely gain.”’ 


It is almost impossible to avoid arguing 
in connection with the Amendment of 
the right hon. Gentleman questions 
which have been raised over and over 
again; but I think that the Committee 
will not consider it unimportant that I 
should give some statistics in relation 
to this subject. The cost of mainte- 
nance, which I have calculated for Eng- 
land and Wales, excluding the Metro- 
polis, is as follows—Cost of maintenance, 
5s. 7d.; workhouse and other loans, 
1s. 3d. ; two-thirds of salaries (indoors), 
2s. 9d.; other expenses, ls. 2d.; in all, 
lls. 2d. for England and Wales, ex- 
cluding the Metropolis. Now, in the 
Metropolis, the amount instead of being 
lls. 2d. is 16s. 3d. Well; butthe right 
hon. Gentleman would no doubt say that 
many of these charges would be the 
same however large the number of in- 
door poor may be. I am perfectly pre- 
pared to admit that that is so; but it is 
quite “apparent that you cannot largely 
increase the number of indoor poor with- 
out some increase in the working ex- 
penses. Let the Committee remember 
that the cost of the maintenance is 5s. 7d. 
I contend that if you are to take even an 
extremely small percentage for other 
charges, the cost will certainly be more 
than 6s. It was stated the other day 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for East Wolverhampton (Mr. Henry H. 
Fowler) that the estimated cost of out- 
door relief was something like 1s. 6d. 
a-week, or about 24d. a-day. Looking 
at the fact that the cost of the indoor 
poor, even maintenance alone, is about 
9d., and the amount to be received by 
the Guardians, if our proposals are ac- 
cepted, is 4d., it is clear that instead of 
the Guardians gaining, they would be 
losers, without taking into account the 
other expenses of which I have spoken. 
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Of course, if it were necessary to increase 
the size of the workhouse buildings, the 
amount would be very large; but if there 
were room for all the indoor paupers, it 
would not pay the Guardians to take a 
man into the house as against relieving 
him outside. When we come to discuss 
the question whether 4d. per head should 
be paid by the County Councils to the 
Guardians, if the House should think the 
amount is too large I should be glad 
to consider whether it should not be- 
reduced. But that is, of course, a sepa- 
rate question. I think I have disposed 
of the argument of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, first, as to the inequality both of 
the amount received from the Probate 
Daty aad also as to the grant to be dis- 
continued. I have endeavoured to show 
that our proposal, if there is any in- 
equality at all, is in favour of the poorer 
localities which have to support a larger 
number of paupers; and if there is an 
argument in favour of the proposal of 
the right hon. Gentleman it would be 
that an inequality would be created in 
favour of the richer localities as against 
those that are poorer. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.) said, he had been present 
during the whole of the last debate on 
this question, and although he was very 
anxious to take part in it, he had unfor- 
tunately been prevented. He ventured 
to say to the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Ritchie) that this was a Bill which could 
not be forced through the House. It 
was one which involved grave and diffi- 
cult questions ; they were endeavouring 
to make a great and permanent change 
in the Constitution, and it was most 
desirable that the question should be 
considered fully, and that all hon. Mem- 
bers should have an opportunity of 
stating their views upon it. He wished 
to approach the question from an en- 
tirely economic point of view, and 
without any antagonism to the opi- 


nions of the hon. Gentleman opposite, 
merely because they supported the 
proposal of the Government. It was 


the desire of the Committee to settle 
the question fairly, and unless that 
was done the settlement arrived at 
could not be permanent. The right 
hon. Gentleman frankly admitted that 
there were great inequalities in the 
Government proposal; but that unless 
the great inequality with regard to 
London were maintained justice would 
[ Thirteenth Night. | 
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ot be done; and he said—‘‘ We are 
creating inequalities in favour of the 
r localities, and not of the rich.” 
ow, he (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) asked 
the Metropolitan Members to consider 
this matter fairly. The population of 
London with relation to the rest of the 
country was one-fourth, and the rate- 
able value as one-fifth. But its pro- 
— of the Poor Law Grant was to 
e something like one-third. No doubt 
the pauperism of London was larger 
than that of the rest of the country; 
there was a great influx of the labourer 
into London, besides the cheap foreign 
labour, which tended to the increase of 
pauperism. But if London attracted a 
great deal of the pauperism, it also at- 
tracted a great deal of the wealth of the 
country; and he had shown over and 
over again, that it was nothing like so 
heavily taxed as other large cities in the 
country. That was a matter of statistics, 
and was proved by the evidence given 
before a Committee which sat last year. 
For the five years—1882-6—the ave- 
rage taxation of London, including the 
School Board rate, Lighting and Sewers, 
and all other rates, was 5s. 2}d. in the 
pound. He would now take such towns 
as Birmingham, Leeds, Manchester, and 
Liverpool, and ask the Committee whe- 
ther London was not, in the matter of 
local taxation favourably situated, and 
whether any case had been made out 
for its receiving exceptional treatment 
on the ground of the heavy burdens 
which it had to bear; and whether, in 
the case of the Metropolis, the Govern- 
ment were not treating it on the prin- 
ciple of—‘‘To him that hath shall be 
given.” The rates in the parish of St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, were 3s. 10d. 
in the pound. 

Mr. RITCHIE: The East End. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER: Of 
course, they were high at the East 
End; but they were now dealing with 
the general taxation of London, and the 
right hon. Gentleman, as he understood 
him, said that London had a special 
claim, which ought to be met by an 
a distribution of the Probate 

ut nt. 

Mn” RITOHIE: 
unequal. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER: His 
point was—that those who were familiar 
with local taxation in the country could 
not be expected to look with very great 


Mr. Henry B. Fowler 


I deny that it is 
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favour upon a special claim on behalf of 
London, founded on the necessity of re- 
lieving it of its heavy burden of taxa- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman said . 
that London was being deprived of a 
considerable amount of money received 
in grants; but what were the existing 
grants for? There was a large grant to 
London in respect of police. But some 
hon. Members on those Benches, who 
had had something to Jo with the ad- 
ministration of the police, contended, 
and believed. that if the financial ad- 
ministration of the police were placed in 
the hands of an elected Body there 
would be much less cost. The right 
hon. Gentleman had forgotten the sums 
devoted to the various institutions of 
London out of the Consolidated Fund ; 
he had forgotten how London had been 
nursed at the public expense. The other 
great cities and towns provided their 
own Police Courts and the salaries of 
their magistrates, but in, London these 
were paid for out of the Consolidated 
Fund. He wished to ask the special 
attention of hon. Members representing 
agricultural districts to the working out 
of the distribution of the Probate grant, 
and, amongst others, he invited the hon. 
and gallant Member for North-West 
Sussex (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) to con- 
sider how his own county would be 
affected. He had taken two counties of 
similar populations, in order to show 
how unfairly the distribution, on the 
Government basis, would work out, and 
the Committee would then be able to 
judge of the necessity of something 
being done in the direction of the 
Amendment of his right hon. Friend. 
Devonshire had a population of 608,000, 
and a rateable value of £3,010,000; 
Essex, with a population of 633,000, had 
a rateable value of £3,029,000; but in 
the case of Devonshire the grant would 
be only £31,000, and in that of Essex‘t 
would be £41,000. 

Mr. RITCHIE: Is that the excess 
over existing grants ? 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER said, it 
was not. He was showing the manner 
in which the £1,800,000 arising out of 
the Probate Duties was to be distri- 
buted, and how unfairly it would work 
in the counties and boroughs as com- 
pared with London. He would give 
another case in which the population 
and rateable value were pretty nearly 
thesame. Lincolnshire had a population 
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of 463,000, and Sussex of 544,000. 
The rateable value of Lincolnshire 
was £3,158,000, and that of Sussex, 
£3,230,000 ; but the grant which they 
would receive was £241,000 for Lincoln- 
shire, and £36,043 for Sussex. Oxford- 
shire and Dorsetshire were another 
example. The population of Oxford- 
shire was 181,000, and that of Dorset- 
shire 185,000. The rateable value was 
about the same, yet Oxford would get 
£11,861, and Dorsetshire only £9,944. 
Another remarkable case was that of 
Lancashire and the Metropolis, each of 
which had a population of 4,000,000. 
But the wealth was in London, which 
had £30,000,000 of rateable value, while 
Lancashire, with all its prosperity, had 
only a rateable value of £18,250,000. 
It was impossible to give figures show- 
ing more clearly the enormous wealth 
of the Metropolis; yet it was to receive 
£536,000 of the grant, and Lancashire 
£221,000. Thus, London had more 
than double what Lancashire received, 
although the populations were the same. 
He fully admitted that it was very 
difficult to regulate this grant, and that 
it was almost impossible to avoid some 
inequality ; but the plan proposed by the 
Government would produce exceptional 
inequality, which would be largely in- 
creased in the case of the Metropolis if 
any tax were imposed on vehicular loco- 
motion. For these reasons, he sup- 
ported the Amendment of his right hon. 
Friend. 

Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) 
said, that the right hon. Gentleman 
had not pointed out that the average of 
the rates paid in London were brought 
down by the lower rates levied in the 
richer districts of the West End. It 
had been proved in evidence before a 
Select Committee that in four parishes 
in Whitechapel the rates were over 6s. 
in the pound. In St. George’s, Hanover 
Square, they were shamefully under- 
taxed ; and that was an injustice which 
should be dwelt upon, because if the 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman 
were taken without qualification, it 
would give a false notion of the real 
state of the case. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER said, he 
had distinctly stated that these inequali- 
ties existed. 

Mr. LAWSON said, he only wished 
to point out the misleading effect of 
giving the average rate of the whole 
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Metropolis. As the right hon. Gentle- 
man was perfectly aware, the great 
public buildings of London did not con- 
tribute their fair share to the local rates ; 
and if the ratepayers gained from Lon- 
don being the seat of the Government, 
they lost more from the same cause. 
When the position of London and its 
local burdens were spoken of, it ought 
to be borne in mind how much the 
London ratepayers suffered from the im- 
ported pauperism of the Home Counties 
and of foreign immigration. The right 
hon. Gentleman must show, if he wished 
to make out that the London ratepayers 
were going to pay less in respect of the 
burden of pauperism in future, that 
some legislation was contemplated by 
which immigrants were to be ex- 
cluded. The pauperism of the Metro- 
polis was increasing every day; and 
the Committee ought also to consider 
that the average rental was far higher 
than in the large cities of other parts 
of England. It had been shown that 
more than 88 per cent of the working 
classes of London paid a quarter of 
their weekly earnings by way of rent. 
It seemed only fair that the Metropoli- 
tan Members should rise on behalf of 
those they represented, especially in the 
poorer districts, and show that they were 
not living in qui‘e such a Utopia as the 
right hon. Gentleman would have the 
Committee believe. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT( Derby) 
said, the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Ritchie) had expressed regret that this 
discussion should be brought up again ; 
but he (Sir William Harcourt) thought 
it ought to be borne in mind that this 
was one of the most important parts of 
the Bill. There could be no doubt that, 
however much they might hurry the 
Bill through the House, they would not 
prevent discussion arising in different 
districts of the country as to whether or 
not particular districts would have a fair 
share of this grant; and, therefore, it 
was of the most vital consequence that 
the question should be considered whe- 
ther the distribution of the grant was 
founded upon sound principles. He was 
a little disappointed—he was afraid that 
he was open to the charge of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite, of not being 
able to attend the discussion the other 
night—that the Government had not 
made a more distinct departure from 
their original proposal. The Chancellor 
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of the Exchequer, on the second read- 
ing of the Bill, said that he had been 
so much impressed with the disadvan- 
tages of this particular provision in re- 
ference to the indoor poor, that the 
Government would seek some other 
principle ; and, therefore, he felt very 
much disappointed that some mure 
equitable form of distribution had 
not been put forward. [The C#an- 
cettor of the Excnequer dissented. | 
He (Sir William Harcourt) was sorry to 
have misquoted the right hon. Gentle- 
man; but he thought the hon. Member 
for Oxford (Mr. Hall) would agree that 
that was the impression which he con- 
veyed. However, it was a very great mis- 
fortune, because the figures which had 
been quoted incontrovertibly proved that 
there would be a very serious pecuniary 
advantage in forcing the people who 
were out of the workhouse into the 
workhouse. The figures given by the 
right hon. Gentleman in charge of the 
Bill proved that conclusively—he had 
shown that the Guardians would receive 
£9 a-head, that the cost of maintenance 
and other matters was about £4, and 
that the profit would be £5 for each 
person they put into the house. There- 
fore, to that degree, there was a pre- 
mium upon putting people into the 
house as against keeping them out. As 
for the proposal, he warned the Govern- 
ment that it would make the Bill ex- 
eeedingly unpopular in the rural dis- 
tricts, especially those with which he 
was well acquainted. The working of 
the measure there, he was convinced, 
would be very much resented. It was 
said that the Committee had decided the 
question the other night. It might be 
so, and, if so, he was very sorry to hear 
it. The Amendment of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Central Brad- 
ford, however, did not deny the decision 
altogether. It sought to modify it by in- 
troducing other elements which would 
mitigate the evils, and remove many of 
the inequalities, which would otherwise 
result from the Government scheme. 
That was the character of the Amend- 
ment of his right hon. Friend, and it 
was not open to the reproach of raising 
an old question. His hon. Friend who 
preceded him in the debate (Mr. Law- 
son) very properly stood up for the in- 
terests of the Metropolis, and it was 
natural that the Metropolitan Members 
should agree with the proposals of the 
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Government, because, unquestionably, 
they were very favourable to the Me- 
tropolis. [‘ No, no!”] A right hon. 
Gentleman opposite said ‘‘ No ;” but he 
would allow him (Sir William Har- 
court) to observe that the three potential 
Gentlemen sitting on the Treasury Bench 
were Metropolitan Members—the First 
Lord of the Treasury (Strand, West- 
minster), the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer (St. George’s, Hanover Square), 
and the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board (Tower Hamlets, St. 
George’s). By those unconscious in- 
fluences which sometimes governed the 
minds of men they had come to the 
conclusion—he was sure a perfectly im- 
partial conclusion—that an arrange- 
ment which was greatly to the benefit 
of the Metropolis was the wisest and 
best that could be made. He did not 
complain of it. No doubt, if he had to 
make an arrangement on behalf of his 
constituents, he should follow their 
example completely. He did not pre- 
tend to be more virtuous than they were ; 
but those right hon. Gentlemen must 
allow non-Metropolitan Members to 
look upon the matter from a Gifferent 
point of view. Did the Government 
dispute the figures of his right hon. 
Friend the Member for East Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. Henry H. Fowler), and 
the extraordinary comparison brought 
out as between Lancashire, and the 
Metropolis? Did they believe, if the 
right hon. Gentleman’s figures were 
correct, that the people of Lancashire 
would not regard this matter with a 
jealous eye, and ask upon what prin- 
ciple they had proceeded? The right 
hon. Gentleman said—‘‘ You must not 
look at the Probate Duty Grant alone ; 
you must look at the Licence Duties as 
well,” and that a particular town would 
geta much higher amount for indoor 
paupers because it was poor, and that 
a town would get a less amount of 
Licence Duty because it was rich. 
As he understood, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman said—‘ Yes; you look at a poor 
place, and you find it gets a large 
amount out of this fund in consequence 
of its poverty; but it would get less 
under the Licence Duty because of its 
poverty.” Hon. Gentlemen near him 
had pointed out that that was an entire 
delusion. Take Sheffield as compared 
with Leeds. The population of Shef- 
field was 285,000, and that of Leeds was 
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340,000. Sheffield, with a less popula- 
tion than Leeds, would get under the 
Probate Duty £17,555, and Leeds, 
with the larger population, would get 
£13,900. Then came in the right hon. 
Gentleman’s argument—‘ Yes; but 
Sueffield is a poorer town, and it gets 
more under the Probate Duty, but it 
will get less under the Licence Duty.” 
Was it so? Why, Sheffield, with a 
smaller population, got £29,000 under 
the Licence Duty, while Leeds, with a 
larger population, only got £24,000. 
Those figures showed the argument of 
the right hon. Gentleman to be absolutely 
fallacious. 

Mr. RITOHIE said, he was referring 
to counties more especially when he 
used that argument. 

Sirk WILLIAM HAROOURT said, 
it was quite clear that the right hon. 
Gentleman’s argument failed with regard 
to the larger boroughs, as the extraordi- 
nary inequalities showed. He did not 
want todelay theCommittee; but heasked 
whether, considering the inequalities, 
which were of the most startling cha- 
racter, the Government would consider 
whether the shutting out of a man like 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for East Wolverhampton (Mr. Henry 
H. Fowler) by the Closure was a wise 
use of the Closure? He did not wish 
to raise any Party asperity upon the 
subject; but, really, he wanted to show 
that this was a matter which must be 
thoroughly thrashed out if any satisfac- 
tion was to be given in the country. 
There were difficulties in the matter 
which even the Government had not 
fathomed. The right hon. Gentleman 
appealed to the Committee always ex- 
tremely fairly, and under the pressure 
of the figures of his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Henry H. Fowler) admitted that 
the question of the 4d. grant deserved 
to be reconsidered. That being so, the 
Government would do well to reconsider 
it from the point of view of the present 
Amendment. The introduction of the 
three elements of rateable value and 
population, as well as indoor pauperism, 
was a suggestion of great value; be- 
cause, as in astronomical observations 
they compensated one error by another, 
so it might be found that by the intro- 
duction of these three elements they 
would get a fairer and a juster average 
than they would obtain from one of 
them alone, That was the proposal 
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of the right hon. Gantleman the Mem- 
ber for Central Bradford (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre), and he thought it was a pro- 
posal which was worthy of the con- 
sideration of the Government. 
TarCHANCELLOR or rug EXOCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) said, the right hon. 
Gentleman stated that surely the Go- 
vernment would not wish to closure a 
Gentleman like the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for East Wolverhamp- 
ton (Mr. Henry H. Fowler). He did 
not think the right hon. Gentleman 
rose once during the course of Tuesday 
evening. Certainly, there was no desire 
to exclude him from the debate. The 
discussion had continued for four hours 
and a-half, and the Government thought 
that the matter, looking to the character 
of the debate, had been sufficiently dis- 
cussed. He assured right hon. Gentle- 
men there was no desire to exclude any 
right hon. Gentleman whose opinions 
were of vital importance on this subject. 
The right hon. nae the Member 
for Derby (Sir William Harcourt) said 
that in astronomical calculations errors 
compensated each other. Inequalities 
compensated each other, and that was 
precisely one of the arguments they 
urged in opposition to the speeches 
which had heen made against them. 
The right hon. Gentleman had said 
that there were three Gentlemen sitting 
on the Treasury Bench, all Metro- 
politan Members, who had taken con- 
siderable interest in this subject. The 
right hon. Gentleman suggested that 
those Members had been influenced in 
the arrangement of this Bill by some 
favour to the Metropolis. But the right 
hon. Gentleman had failed to point out, 
or had failed to remember when he 
made that suggestion, or he thought that 
he would not have made it, that the 
total result of the relief which was given 
to the Metropolis and the country gene- 
rally had been that, while the rest of the 
country benefited to the extent of 3}d. 
in the pound, London only benefited to 
the extent of 2}d. in the pound. That was 
to say, taking the whole of the calcula- 
tions together, London, after the local 
taxation had been adjusted, would gain 
infinitely less than the remainder of the 
country. [Cries of‘ Oh, oh!”] He 
did not understand whether that was 
doubted. It was certainly a point he 
should like to enforce, if necessary; he 
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believed the figures were accepted, and 
had not been challenged. Looking to 
the matter as a wacbaaie that was 
how the Government had looked at it; 
looking to the withdrawal of the grants, 
looking, on the other hand, to the 
licences and the distribution of the Pro- 
bate Grant, the rest of the country 
gained more, and London gained less. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER: How 
does the right hon. Gentleman make 
out the 34d. ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, the 3}d. was 
arrived at by this calculation. They 
withdrew the grants, and they then 
saw how much they would receive on 
the indoor pauperism test, and they 
saw how much they would gain by the 
licences. Adding together the two gains 
and withdrawing the losses, a certain 
sum remained over, and that sum repre- 
sented 2)d. in the case of London and 
34d. in the case of the rest of the coun- 
try. 
Xen. HENRY H. FOWLER: What 
is it fixed upon ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Upon the rateable 
value of the Metropolis on the one hand, 
and the rateable value of the rest of the 
country on the other. He was anxious 
that that should be thoroughly under- 
stood; that was how they had arrived 
at the calculation. On the one hand, 
they said the localities would gain so 
much by the distribution of the Pro- 
bate Duty; they would gain so much 
by the Licence Duty, and then they 
would lose so much by the withdrawal 
of the grants; and the reason why 
London came out worse than the coun- 
try was that the withdrawal of the 
grants was a much more serious matter 
to the Metropolis than it was to the 
rest of the country. The right hon. 
Gentleman was perfectly correct in 
saying that that was, in the main, due 
to the police. The Imperial Exchequer 
at present paid to the Metropolis 
£575,000 in respect to the police. The 
Exchequer would be relieved to that 
amount, and London would lose that 
amount; and therefore, so far as the 
taxation of the country generally was 
concerned, the various other parts of the 
country would cease to make that large 
contribution to the Imperial grant for 
the Metropolitan Police to which they 
were now subject. The considerations 
involved were extremely grave, but he 
thought that they had really arrived at 
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a point where they could easily see the 
issue raised by right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. Right hon. Gentlemen wished 
to treat this one item of the Probate 
Daty by itself, and so regarding it they 
contended that London gained more 
than the rest of the country. The Go- 
vernment looked at the scheme as a 
whole, and if they looked at it as a whole, 
London lost more or gained less than the 
other parts of the country. In order to 
see whether their distribution was fair, 
surely it was much more just to look at 
the three factors in the case as a whole 
than to pick out one of them for sepa- 
rate treatment. At all events, he had 
established this—that there would be no 
favour shown to the Metropolis. It was 
surely not perfectly fair or equitable to 
point to one of the three factors in the 
problem and say, ‘‘See how London is 
treated preferentially in this case,’’ un- 
less, at the same time, they showed how 
London lost by the withdrawal of the 
grants. It was a perfectly fair argu- 
ment for the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for East Wolverhampton (Mr. 
Henry H. Fowler) or for the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby (Sir 
William Harcourt) to say that at pre- 
sent London as compared with the rest 
of the country was in an entirely prefe- 
rential position. It was perfectly open 
for them to say that the present contri- 
bution unduly favoured London, and 
that matters should have been put right 
in this distribution. The Government 
had so far put matters right that London 
was actually less favourably treated on 
the whole by their arrangements than 
the rest of the country. Though they 
were charged with being Metropolitan 
Members, they thought that, on the 
whole, it was fair, and that, looking to 
the position of London, London could 
not complain if she did not gain as much 
by the general re-arrangement of local 
taxation as the rest of the country. 
Having placed their whole scheme 
before Parliament, and having in that 
scheme put London ata disadvantage of 
1d. in the pound as compared with the 
rest of the country, they did not think it 
fair to accept the Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) by which the unfairness would 
be almost doubled, the result being, as a 
right hon. Gentleman had pointed out, 
that the gain to London would be 2d. 
in the pound and the gain to the rest of. 
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the country generally 4d. in the pound. 
They did nay think that that ould be 
an equitable conclusion; and as the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Eust 
Wolverhampton (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) 
appealed to the Members for the 
Metropolis to judge impartially in the 
matter, so he (Mr. Goschen) ventured 
himself to appeal to all Members of the 
House, whether representing London or 
the country, to consider what was really 
the equity of the case, and not to be 
guided simply by the position of their 
own constituencies. The Government 
recognized the position taken up by right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite to this extent. 
They said that the effect of their proposal 
would be to take away—they frankly 
admitted it—upwards of £100,000 from 
London, and to disperse it throughout 
the rest of the country. If the House 
of Commons were to decide to do that, 
they would then be placing London ata 
greater disadvantage as compared with 
the country than it was already according 
to the proposals of the Government. He 
trusted right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would, at all events, admit that in these 
observations he had fairly stated the issue 
between them. He gladly followed the 
example of hon. Members opposite in 
not treating this question in any heated 
manner. He had endeavoured to put 
forward the justice and equity of the 
case, denying most strongly that in their 
proposals, as a whole, they had any de- 
sire to, or, as a matter of fact, did, favour 
the Metropolis. 

Sm WALTER FOSTER (Derby, 
Ilkeston) said, he wished to make one 
or two observations, as he had not had 
an opportunity of doing so the other 
night. He quite agreed with what the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board (Mr. 
Ritchie) had said in respect to this 
matter, that it was an extremely difficult 
and complex question to say on what 

rinciple this money should be allocated. 

e and his hon. Friends admitted that 
with perfect frankness ; but, at the same 
time, they did feel that the principle 
upon which the right hon. Gentleman 
allocated the money, the indoor relief 
principle, was one of the worst he could 

ave chosen. He (Sir Walter Foster) 
supported the Amendment of his right 
hon. Friend (Mr. Shaw Lefevre), because 
it lessened the amount of evil which 
would be inflicted, and would modify 
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the principle upon which the grant was 
to be allocated. He did not think they 
could argue this question as one simply 
of figures. They were obliged to look 
at the proposal of the Government from 
the point of view of the effect it would 
have, not only upon the poorer popula- 
tion of the rural districts, but also upon 
the efficiency and ability of Poor Law 
Guardians to discharge their work. It 
ought not to be lost sight of that in this 
Bill they had made no effort to reform 
the Poor Law Guardians. Therefore, 
they would increase, by the adoption of 
this principle, the chances of unpopu- 
larity for the Poor Law Guardians in 
every rural disstrict in the country. In 
reference to the question of the effect of 
the grant, he believed it would greatly 
increase the amount of indoor relief, and 
he thought the right hon. Gentleman’s 
(Mr. Ritchie’s) figures were not abso- 
lutely satisfactory. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman stated that the average of outdoor 
relief was 24d. per head per day, making 
an average of about 1s. 6d. per week. 
But in many of the rural districts the 
amount of relief given to old people was 
2s. 6d. per week. Assuming that 2s. 6d. 
was paid, in many places there would be, 
by this proposal of the Government, a 
distinct gain on the part of the Guardians 
by diminishing outdoor relief and forcing 
old people into the workhouse. That 
would be the most deplorable result they 
could obtain under this Bill, for the 
reason that these people, whom they 
ought to have the tenderest regard for, 
belonged to a class of society who had 
Ss no means whatever of putting 

y at any time for their old age savings, 
like artizans in towns. These people at 
best only earned a bare living, and in 
the end they had no refuge to look for- 
ward to except the refuge of parish relief. 
That parish relief coming to them in the 
beneficent form of outdoor relief was the 
sweetest and sole solace of their old age. 
But, if the authorities forced them into 
the workhouse, they would take away 
the beneficence and kindliness of the 
Poor Law system. It was because he 
believed the proposal of the Government 
would encourage the indoor system that 
be felt bound, as representing to a cer- 
tain extent an agricultural district, to 
speak in the strongest way against it. 
In our large towns a similar effect would 
be — He knew that some people 
spoke of outdoor relief as undesirable, 
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but there were many cases in which the 
home of the artizan might be absolutely 
saved by timely outdoor relief. When 
an artizan, after probably six or seven 
weeks’ illness, found all his savings 
gone, and he had nothing between him 
and starvation except parish relief— 
when he applied to the Poor Law 
Guardians he would be met by the 
workhouse test. He was met with it 
now—he would be met with it still 
more frequently under this proposal. 
What was the result? That artizan, 
who had been a respectable working 
man all his life, refused the offer of the 
workhouse, and first a table and then a 
chair, and after a while every bit of 
furniture the man had, went either to 
the broker or the pawnbroker, in order 
to enable him to get food for himself 
and his starving family. Then, in the 
end, when his whole home was stripped, 
and then only, did he seek the refuge of 
the workhouse. In this country, during 
the last few years, there had been some 
200 deaths a-year from starvation and 
exposure. That, in a great measure, 
showed the horror people had of the 
workhouse test. The Sou did not want 
to increase the number of those terrible 
deaths from starvation. Timely relief 
would save the home of many a working 
man; if it was not saved by some such 
means, once gone, it was gone for ever. 
When once a man was obliged to accept 
indoor relief, when once he was obliged 
to take his family to the manufactory 
which made paupers, it was seldom that 
he and his family recovered their posi- 
tion among their fellows. It was because 
he had seen many cases of that kind 
that he was anxious that greater ten- 
derness and kindness should be meted 
out to the poor people both in town and 
country. It was because he believed 
the proposal of the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Ritchie) would tend rather to 
increase the harshness than to increase 
the humanity of the system that he was 
obliged to vote for the Amendment of 
of his right hon. Friend (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre). That Amendment would 
lessen the evil; it would lessen the 
encouragement to grant indoor relief 
as opposed to outdoor relief; and, 
at all events, it would do this—it 
would not place before the country the 
bare principle that it was upon in- 
door relief only that this money was to 
be granted. He had spoken in the 
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North, South, East, and West of Eng- 
land on this question, and he assured 
hon. Gentlemen that there was no ques- 
tion in which the poor agricultural la- 
bourers and the poor people of our 
towns were more keenly interested ; and 
he said to the right hon. Gentleman that 
if he passed this proposal in its present 
form, he would fein about himself a 
storm of unpopularity which it would 
be very difficult for him to withstand. 
Mr. RITCHIE said, he could quite 
understand the feelings expressed by 
hon. Gentlemen, not on one side alone, 
but on both sides of the House—feel- 
ings of repugnance to assenting to any- 
thing which they thought would have 
the effect of causing the Guardians to 
drive old people into the workhouse 
who might otherwise be maintained out- 
side. He was sure hon. Gentlemen 
would believe the Government also 
would regret, as much as themselves, if 
any effect of that kind were to arise 
from anything they proposed. His 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) had already 
said that, in proposing what they had 
proposed in this Bill in reference to this 
particular point, they had not been ac- 
tuated by any desire tu improve the ad- 
ministrative machinery. That had not 
been their guiding motive in what they 
had proposed. Their sole desire was 
that a contribution should be made to- 
wards the rates of the localities, and 
they believed that that could be best 
done by giving that contribution upon 
the basis of indoor pauperism. With 
the view of removing, if they could, 
from the minds of hon. Gentlemen any 
suspicion, and to remove the possibility 
of anything they proposed acting in the 
way feared, he desired to make a sug- 
gestion to the Committee. As the Com- 
mittee was aware, the Government had, 
by an Amendment they had placed on 
the Paper, proposed that for the first 
quinquennial period the basis of the 
indoor pauperism of last year should be 
taken. They also proposed that, unless 
Parliament were otherwise to direct, 
the amount of the grant at the end of 
the quinquennial period should be based 
upon the average indoor pauperism 
during the five years. Many hon. Gentle- 
men felt that, although undoubtedly 
the objections had been greatly lessened 
by that proposal, yet they had not been 
altogether removed, and that there 
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would be still a desire on the part of 
the Guardians, even although five years 
would elapse before they would receive 
any benefit, to obtain that benefit by 
forcing people into the workhouse who 
might not otherwise be forced there. 
Now, if the Committee thought it was 
desirable to remove the smallest induce- 
ment to such a course, the Government 
would be prepared to assent to their 
Amendment being amended, so that the 
indoor pauperism of last year should be 
taken without any express directions as 
to any quinquennial revision, leaving 
simply the provision that the basis, 
being last year’s pauperism, should be 
maintained for the distribution of the 
grant until Parliament otherwise di- 
rected. It was perfectly clear that then 
there would be no inducement to act in 
the way which some hon. Members 
feared the Guardians would act if there 
was to be a quinquennial revision; and 
he hoped that, after that expression on 
the part of the Government of their 
willingness to amend their Amendment 
so as to meet the express difficulty raised 
by hon. Members on both sides of the 
House, the Committee would be pre- 
pared to accept the basis which the 
Government, on the whole, thought was 
the best basis for this distribution. By 
his present proposal the inducement to 
Guardians to force people into the work- 
house would be altogether removed. 
Just one word as to one or two of the 
statistics which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for East Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) quoted 
in his most interesting speech. The 
right hon. Gentleman drew a contrast 
between the position of Essex and 
Sussex under the Bill, {Mr. Henry H. 
Fowter: Sussex and Lincoln.| He 
thought the comparison was made be- 
tween Essex and Sussex, and in regard 
to those counties he had the figures at 
hand. The gain to Essex under the 
proposal of the Government would be 
£38,000; whereas under the proposal 
of the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) it would be £36,000; the gain 
to Sussex under the proposal of the 
Government would be £48,000, and 
under the proposal of the right hon. 
Gentleman £51,000. He trusted that 
the concession of the Government would 
remove all objections, and that under 
such circumstances the Committee would 


agree to the proposal they had made. 
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Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) said, he quite admitted the 
concession the right hon. Gentleman 
had just announced would do something 
towards mitigating the danger which 
was apprehended ; still it remained that 
the proposal of the Government was 
based, not as the right hon. Gentleman 
said, upon poverty, but upon the severe 
application of the indoor test in the 
past. He desired to say a few words in 
respect to the experience of Scotland. 
He knew that in England, in conse- 
quence of abuses which prevailed before 
the existing Poor Law, and on account 
of the doctrines put forward by certain 
Gentlemen, it had become a sort of 
article of faith that outdoor relief 
should be discouraged as far as possible. 
In Scotland they had a large experience, 
but they were entirely free from that 
belief ; in Scotland there was no belief 
whatever that outdoor relief was bad 
and that indoor relief was good. Their 
belief was that by outdoor relief they 
were able to administer relief to the 
indigent in a much less expensive and 
in a much more kindly way, and in a 
way which was much more popular and 
more pleasing to the country. It would 
be a great misfortune, in his opinion, if 
there should be forced on them in Scot- 
land anything like the English system ; 
and therefore he regretted the Govern- 
ment had, in the main and substantially, 
adhered to the proposal to make indoor 
relief the test upon which the Probate 
Duty grant was to be distributed. He 
did not believe that the Government 
would succeed in forcing this upon the 
country. They might succeed in getting 
small majorities in the House, but he 
did not believe that they would succeed 
in the end in forcing it upon the country. 
He believed it was a most unpopular 
proposal, and that it was a most suicidal 
pelicy on the part of the Government to 

ersevere with it. They would be much 
better advised if they yielded not only par- 
tially, but wholly in regard to this matter. 

Mr. A. W. HALL (Oxford) desired, 
in a very few sentences, to thank the 
President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. Ritchie) very heartily for 
having gone so far as he had in meeting 
the wishes which had been expressed on 
all sides of the House. They felt now 
that, although any test connected 
with the indoor poor was not what they 
desired, because it would, to some ex- 
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tent, act as a reward to those who had 
in the past adopted a very harsh policy, 
still, inasmuch as the temptation would 
now be entirely removed from them to 
continue that severe policy in the future, 
they might accept, and accept with 
very much gratitude, the Amendment of 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Ritchie). 
Mr. WINTERBOTHAM (Gloucester, 
Cirencester) said, he also thanked the 
right hon. Gentleman for having met 
their wishes as far as he had. He 
wished, however, the right hon. Gentle- 
man would go a step further, and say 
that the past year’s expenditure on 
pauperism in a district, adding the 
indoor and the outdoor relief together, 
should be the test. The administration 
of Boards of Guardians, even in the same 
county, varied very much. One Board 
of Guardians thought it right to rigidly 
enforce the workhouse test and to grant 
little outdoor relief; while a neighbour- 
ing Board of Guardians, adopting, as he 
thought, a more sympathetic system, 
kept old people in their homes by grant- 
ing them outdoor relief. He put it to 
the right hon. Gentleman whether he 
would not meet the feeling expressed 
very strongly on both sides of the House 
by making the distribution of the Pro- 
bate Grant dependent upon the expendi- 
ture in poor relief of both kinds? That 
would give Guardians no inducement 
whatever to alter the system which they 
found suited best their own localities. 
Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT (Sus- 
sex, N. W.) said, he hoped the Government 
would stand to the proposal they had 
now made. He had intended, a short 
time ago, to have got up and expressed 
his dissent from the proposal of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Central Bradford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre), 
because he could not see that they would 
be doing anything advantageous to 
themselves or to those who sent them 
there if they accepted that proposal. 
There was no one, not even the right 
hon. Gentleman himself, certainly none 
of the right hon. Gentlemen sitting upon 
the Front Bench opposite, who could 
tell them now what the effect of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s Amendment would be 
—how it would affect the towns situated 
in thinly-populated counties. Let him 
take the case of a town in his own 
county, the town of Brighton, which was 
to be made a county in itself for the 
purposes of the Bill. How would the 
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poor and sparse population situated out- 
side that town fare as compared with 
the town of Brighton? ow were 
large towns to fare who had an enor- 
mous number of poor persons, but whose 
rateable value was nothing like that of 
other towns, and yet were to be put-in 
the same category? There would be 
three classes of districts, the rich towns 
with a high-class population ; the poorer 
towns with an enormous number of poor 
people, but a low rateable value; and 
the poor and sparsely-populated rural 
districts. They did not know what 
amount of money these localities would 
receive ; it would be most unwise to jump 
at a conclusion hastily; therefore, he 
hoped that whatever hon. Members on that 
side of the House might think about the 
proposal that had been made they 
would vote in support ofthe Government, 
who had gone as far as they could be 
reasonably expected to go. In conclusion, 
he had only to say that he had had as 
much to do with the relief of poor 
persons as most Members in the House, 
and he denied emphatically that the 
wish of the Guardians would be to send 
poor old people that had done their 
work and brought up a family well, 
and who had been receiving outdoor 
relief, into the workhouse, as he be- 
lieved such a system would be as ab- 
horrent to those who administered the 
relief as to those who received it. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
he thought the course that the de- 
bate had taken showed what a great 
mistake it was to wind up the discussion 
the other night. They were now really 
debating, in a somewhat informal man- 
ner, the very result and question they 
had before them and were supposed 
to have settled on Tuesday evening. 
By the alterations the Government had 
made they had really departed from the 
agree they took up three nights ago. 

fe had studied this subject for many 
years, and he really thought that the 
clauses relating to the administration of 
relief were of such importance that they 
might almost form a Bill in themselves ; 
it was certainly a mistaken notion to 
hurry them through Committee. He 
candidly admitted that he was not at all 
pleased with the alteration the Govern- 
ment had made. He thought the prin- 
ciple as originally given in the Bill on 
which the money was going to be allo- 
cated was a sound and wise one; and if 
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it might put pressure at all it would put 
put pressure in the right direction, pres- 
sure not so much in the interests of the 
ratepayers, as really and truly in the 
interest and the well-being of the great 
mass of the poor. The Rules of the 
House would prevent him from going 
into the various questions connected 
with Poor Law relief, and from con- 
sidering the way in which outdoor 
relief had been worked in many dis- 
tricts. The debate had turned, to a 
great extent, upon London, and refer- 
ence had been made to the immigration 
of paupers into London. Theimmigration 
from abroad had been very much exag- 
gerated ; it was altogether a mistake to 
say that this immigration was very large. 
It was largein certain districtsof London ; 
but, taking London and England asa 
whole, it was not large. What was 
large was the immigration into London 
from the country, and this was an 
element to be considered in the alloca- 
tion of this money. There was another 
question to be considered, and that was 
that the rating of London was extremely 
high. There was no doubt whatever 
that the rating of a house of the same 
value and same quality was higher in 
London than it was in many Provincial 
towns. In comparing the amount in 
the £ for local rates in the case of London 
and the rest of the country they must 
take this into consideration. Also in 
many Provincial towns the water and 
gas rating and the repayment of loans 
on these undertakings to a certain extent 
was included in the rate, and that com- 
plicated the problem, which otherwise 
was not easy to solve with complete 
accuracy. He protested against the idea 
that Metropolitan Members were advo- 
eating this measure with a view to 
favour London; all they wanted was 
strict equity and fairness in this matter. 
They wanted to have this fund distri- 
buted on a basis which would have a 
tendency to improve the administration 
of the Poor Law, render it more easy, 
and give greater facilities for men to 
raise themselves by thrift and energy. 
Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire) 
said, so far as he understood the con- 
cession of the right hon. Gentleman, it 
amounted to this—that it made the 
basis of the outdoor pauperism of last 
year perpetual, and did not make it de- 
pendent upon any quinquennial change; 
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petual as between the Exchequer and 
the various counties. What he (Mr. 
Ellis) desired to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board was, were 
the counties, in allocating it to the 
different Unions, to allocate it on the 
basis of last year’s indoor pauperism, or 
to vary it from year to year? 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that, of course, 
whatever rule was adopted in one case 
would be adopted in the other. 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS said, he was glad 
that concession had been made. The 
only other question he wanted to put to 
the right hon. Gentleman was, whether 
he would not reconsider the question from 
the point of view which had first been 
put forward by his hon. Friend the 
Member for the Cirencester Division of 
Gloucestershire (Mr. Winterbotham) ? 
It had been repeatedly pointed out how 
great was the poverty of London, and 
how people rushed from various parts 
of the Continent and of the country to 
London, and much had been made of 
the stress and the strain upon the re- 
sources of London. In looking over 
the Reports of the Poor Law relief, it 
was interesting to find that, although in 
London there was one poor man to 
every 53 of the population, in the coun- 
try generally there was one poor man 
to every 43 of the population. In the 
South-Eastern District of England, in 
Cornwall and in Devon, there was one 
poor man to every 27 of the population; 
and the same was the case in Wales. 
In the Eastern District there was one 
poor man to 30 people, so that the stress 
and poverty in London was below the 
average of poverty in other parts of 
the country, and certainly it was much 
below that in the South-West of Eng- 
land and Wales. In view of that, he 
maintained that the allocation was 
doubly and trebly unfair, because of the 
way in which it was made. The objec- 
tion was still greater if the allocation 
was to be perpetual. It amounted to 
this—that London got very nearly one- 
third of the whole Probate Duty grant 
on the basis of indoor pauperism ; while 
its population was only one-fifth of the 
whole country. If they compared the 
case of London with that of Wales, they 
found that, while London had a popula- 
tion two anda half times that of Wales, its 
grant from Probate Duty would be ten 
times as much as the Welsh grant, so 
that the inequality which the right hon, 
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Gentleman the Member for East Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) pointed 
out between the various counties and 
London was doubly aggravated in the 
case of Wales. The only other remark 
he desired to make was that the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West 8t. 
Pancras (Mr. Lawson) admitted, fairly 
and candidly, that there was a gross in- 
equality, because of the Poor Law taxa- 
tion in various parts of London, and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for East 
Wolverhampton admitted that the cost 
of the police in London was greater than 
it ought to be and than it would be were 
the police managed by a representative 
authority. What it came to, therefore, 
was simply this—that the poor peasants 
of Dorsetshire and of Wales were to be 
driven into the workhouse, or were to 
have very little of the grant, in order 
that the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West St. Pancras and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer might be, in their own 
words, shamefully undertaxed. That, 
he thought, was reducing the proposal 
of the Government to such an absurdity 
that he hoped they would even now re- 
consider it, and make something like a 
fair adjustment between London and the 
various parts of the country, and not 
press the grant to London, first upon the 
inequality of the rich and the poor dis- 
tricts, and, secondly, upon the great ex- 
travagance of the Metropolitan Police. 
Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.) said, he had one or two very strong 
objections to the Government proposal. 
The first was that he feared it would 
give permanency to pauperism. His 
belief was that outdoor relief was‘of a 
more temporary character than indoor 
relief. He thought the House was 
hardly aware of the way in which a 
man’s intense desire to live outside the 
workhouse operated on the poor. Any- 
thing that leche down that feeling 
would work evil for this country. and it 
was because he believed that the pro- 
posal of the Government would work 
in that way that he asked them 
to reconsider their position. He had 
always found in the working of the Poor 
Law system that the people spent their 
own money much more economically 
than they spent money which they got 
from the State, and he believed that 
proposal would lead to extravagance of 
that kind, and therefore he opposed it 
most strongly. There was another evil 
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he felt very much—that it would lessen 
the tendency to thrift. If they broke 
up poor people’s homes they destroyed 
the great motive they had for keeping 
themselves off the rates. So long asa 
man had a home, no matter how small 
or humble it might be, he desired to 
keep out of the workhouse. Deprive 
him of that feeling and they took away 
his object for keeping out of the work- 
house. If they broke up this man’s 
home they broke down the strongest 
barrier to a man’s pauperism. He 
therefore desired the Government to 
amend their proposal, with the view of 
hindering so many persons coming on 
the rates. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) said, that, as he bad got an 
Amendment on the Paper for the re- 
jection of the clause, he wished to say 
that, after what the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board (Mr. Ritchie) had just said, 
his objections to the clause were entirely 
removed. He thanked the right hon. 
Gentleman for the changes he had made 
in the clause, and he thought that the 
hon. Gentleman who preceded him (Mr. 
Handel Cossham) had rather darkened 
counsel in the matter. He thought his 
hon. Friend had really missed the point. 
He took it that this clause had really 
now nothing whatever to do with indoor 
relief; it merely took indoor relief as it 
existed now as a basis for allocating to 
each county its shareof the Probate Duty 
grant. The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Ritchie) might now translate the clause 
into a Schedule, giving a certain definite 
proportion of the proposed grant to each 
county without so much as mentioning 
the Poor Law at all. He was glad the 
right hon. Gentleman had made the 
change. Now, what he wanted to 
point out was this—that he regretted 
the Government introduced the clause 
in the present form, and that they had 
spent a whole day, or nearly a whole day, 
in discussing the propriety of making the 
grant dependent in its variations upon 
the variation of indoor relief, a point 
which he understood they had nowentirely 
abandoned. It had been said that the 
proposal of the Government was advan- 
tageous to London. He was not pre- 
pared to accept the advantageous ar- 
rangements for London, if it were 
in pursuance of a principle which he be- 
lieved to be bad, and which would pro- 
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country at large. As a London Mem- 
ber, he wholly dissented from the state- 
ment which had been made as to the 
extremely advantageous character of this 
Bill for London. He agreed with what 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) had 
said—namely, that it was not fair to take 
alone the question of this particular 
arrangement. They must look at the 
Bill as a whole, and at its financial effect 
upon London. He ventured to say that 
the Bill, asa whole, was not particu- 
larly advantageous to London; but he 
thought that, on the whole, it dealt fairly 
between the Metropolis and the country 
in this matter. He asked leave to with- 
draw his Amendment for the rejection 
of the clause, and to thank the right 
hon. Gentleman for the change he had 
promised to make. 

Mr. STANSFELD (Halifax) said, 
he wished to point out that, unless there 
was some modification of Clause 59, the 
inducement to Guardians would still be 
in existence when the grant came to be 
distributed through the County Council 
to the Unions. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he was 
prepared to admit that the concession 
of the right hon. Gentleman was a very 
important one, and entirely removed the 
objection to the clause from the point of 
view that it would give an inducement 
to the Guardians to drive poor people 
into the workhouse. But the financial 
inequalities remained as before. If the 
right hon. Gentleman would accept the 
proposal of the hon. Member for the 
Cirencester Division of Gloucestershire, 
and include outdoor as well as indoor pau- 
perism, there would be a probability of 
coming to a conclusion at once; but he 
understood he was not prepared to do 
that, and, that being so, the inequalities 
he had referred to would be made 
worse. He could not agree to the prin- 
ciple laid down for the division of the 
money, and as the Government were not 
disposed to make any other proposal 
he must take a Division on his Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER said, 
they ought to have the proposal of the 
Government stated in black and white. 
As he understood it, he ventured to say 
that it was not one which the House 
ought to accept, and, moreover, it did 
not in any way touch the Amendment 
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of his right hon. Friend on which they 
were about to divide. If the Committee 
decided that pauperism alone should be 
the basis, then the question of the 
eee of his hon. Friend the Member 
or the Cirencester Division of Glouces- 
tershire would come in—namely, that 
the distribution should be on the basis 
of both indoor and outdoor pauperism. 
He still insisted that an enormous in- 
justice would be done to Wales. The 
Principality spent £58,000 on indoor 
maintenance and £280,000 on outdoor 
maintenance, and the former amount 
would be all that it would receive 
on the Government lines. He thought 
they were not then in a position to come 
to a conclusion on the question, and that 
further time should be given. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 183 ; 
Noes 260: Majority 77.—(Div. List, 
No. 197.) 

Motion made, and Question, “ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again,’”’—(Mr. Ritchie,) 
put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


BAIL (SCOTLAND) BILL.—[Bi11 286.] 
(The Lord Advocate, Mr. Solicitor General, Mr. 
Solicitor General for Scotland.) 


CONSIDERATION. 
Bill, as amended, considered. 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities) said, there were no 
Amendments, and he would put down 
the third reading for Monday. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) said, 
he desired to move in Clause 2 that the 
words “ except murder and treason” be 
omitted. He regretted that the Bill had 
been sent to a Grand Committee on 
which there were few or no Scotsmen, 
and that a Bill dealing exclusively with 
the Law of Scotland should be handed 
over to the tender mercy, and not less 
cruel ignorance, of English lawyers. 
That, he thought, made it incumbent 
upon them to discuss the Bill thoroughly 
on the Report stage. By the clause, as 
it now stood, bail was permissible gene- 
rally, except in the case of murder and 
treason. He objected altogether to trea- 
son being put on a level with murder. 
There was no kind of analogy between 
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them. Treason was a feudal offence, 
which had long ceased to have any 
practical meaning. 

Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
11, to leave out the words “ except 
murder and treason.” —(J/r. Hunter.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
‘except murder and treason’ stand part 
of the Bill.” 

It being ten minutes to Seven of the 
clock, the Debate stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed upon Monday 
next. 





SELECTION (STANDING COMMITTEES) 
(SPECIAL REPORT). 

Ordered, That the Committee of Selec- 
tion have leave to make a Special Re- 
port. 

Srr JOHN MOWBRAY reported from 
the Committee of Selection; That they 
had discharged the following Member 
from the Standing Committee on Trade 
(including Agriculture and Fishing), 
Shipping, and Manufactures, viz. Mr. 
Timothy Harrington; and had appointed 
in substitution: Mr. Murphy. 


Report to lie upon the Table. 


It being ten minutes to Seven of the 
clock, the House suspended its Sitting. 





The House resumed its Sitting at 
Nine of the clock. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—_—~9—— 
SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Jhair.” 

Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


PAYMENT OF MEMBERS. 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck), in rising to move— 

* That, in the opinion of this House, it well 
deserves the consideration of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, whether, and under what conditions, 
it would be expedient to revert to the ancient 
custom of paying Members for their services in 
Parliament,” 


Mr. Hunter 
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Members. 


said: I would have been glad to see 
this Resolution in the hands of some 
person more able and competent than I 
am to do it that full measure of justice 
which its importance requires, and 
where it would be less likely to suffer 
through misconception of the real motivo 
for bringing it forward. I can assure 
the House, however, that I have been 
guided in the course which I am now 
taking by other and higher than merely 
personal considerations, which, however 
important to me personally, would cer- 
tainly not be sufficient to justify me in 
taking up the time of the House. I 
have been guided in this matter bya 
sense of the importance, the reasonable- 
ness, and the equity of the case, and, as 
I at least understand it, by considera- 
tion for the public good. 1 have to ask 
the House to consider the expediency of 
reverting to an old Constitutional prac- 
tice, now obsolete or inoperative in this 
country, but observed in every other 
country except Italy, and in many of 
our Colonies. Even in Italy it would 
not be correct to say that Representa- 
tives receive no indemnity, for they are 
allowed to travel free by rail or steamer 
to all parts of the Kingdom. It may, 
perhaps, be as well for me to state here 
what the precise practice of some of the 
Foreign and Colonial Legislatures is on 
this point. In some countries remunera- 
tion is by fixed salary, in others a per 
annum allowance is given with or with- 
out travelling expenses. For example, 
in the United States the salary of a 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate in 
Congress is 5,000 dollars—or, say, 
£1,000 per annum, with travelling ex- 
penses. The Members of the Canadian 
House of Commons receive an allowance 
of 10 dollars per diem to the end of 30 
days, and for a Session lasting longer 
than that period a sum of 1,000 dollars, 
with, in every case, 10 cents per mile 
for travelling expenses. In France, 
Deputies receive 9,000 francs, or a sum 
of £360, and Senators 15,000 francs, or 
a sum of £600. The Members of the 
Second Prussian Chamber are paid £1 
per day, and travelling expenses. Re- 
fusal of this payment is not permitted. 
In the Argentine Republic, both the 
Members of the Senate and the House 
of Deputies are paid £1,000 per annum ; 
and in Brazil Senators receive £900 
and Deputies £600 per Session respec- 
tively. As I have shown, the principle 
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by the universal practice of Foreign and 
Colonial Legislatures ; but I would also 
remind the House that it is one which, 
in the estimation of our Predecessors, 
was so obviously just and equitable that 
it required no positive law to insure its 
observance. Dr. Henry, in his History 
of Great Britain, tells us that this 
custom— 

**Commenced with the commencement of 
representation, from a principle of common 
equity without any positive law.’’ 


The same authority tells us that — 


“No man in those times imagined that this 
custom ever could or would be changed, as it 
seemed so reasonable, and was productive of 
good effects.’’ 


Well, it may here be asked—Why was 
a practice so reasonable, so apparently 
fair, and so productive of good effects, 
permitted to lapse? I will submit two 
reasons to the House as an answer to 
the question, which, to my mind, are 
quite sufficient to account for the change. 
In the first place, there was no uni- 
formity in the payment. A Oounty 
Member was allowed twice the amount 
given to a City or Borough Representa- 
tive, and that difference set up an in- 
vidious distinction, which in time became 
intolerable, and to some extent was re- 
sponsible for the breakdown of the 
custom. In the second place, the pay- 
ment itself was levied directly upon the 
constituencies. Those people were com- 
pelled to pay who were not allowed to 
vote; and hence the dissatisfaction of 
the non-electors on the one hand, and 
the invidious distinction of the Members 
upon the other, led ultimately to the 
abandonment of the custom. From 
what I have been able to find out, it 
is, roughly, about 200 years since this 
practice ceased, though there have been 
several attempts during the interval to 
restore it, to two only of which I will 
briefly refer. The first occasion to which 
I refer was in 1830, when the Marquess 
of Blandford, a distinguished relative of 
the noble Lord the Member for South 
Paddington (Lord Randolph Churchill), 
brought in a Reform Bill, which was 
a by nearly all the leading 
Liberals of that time—Lords Althorp, 
Ebrington, Russell, and Howick, and 
Messrs. Whitebread (father and son), 
Hobhouse, and Joseph Hume were 
amongst those who voted for the second 
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reading of that Bill, one of the provi- 
sions of which was— 

“To restore the principle and practice of 

paying Members the wages of attendance ac- 
cording to the value of money at the present 
time.” 
The great objection, however, to the 
Marquess of Blandford’s proposal was 
that it attempted to set up again the 
mischievous principle of class distine- 
tion. He proposed to give County Mem- 
bers £4 per diem, and City or Borough 
Representatives £2—an invidious dis- 
tinction which was severely commented 
upon. However, as I have said, the 
principle of that proposal was the restora- 
tion of the practice, and it was sup- 
ported by all the leading Liberals of 
that time. Now, Sir, the next occasion 
to which I will refer when this prin- 
ciple was raised was in 1870, when Mr. 
P. A. Taylor, then Member for Leices- 
ter, asked leave to bring in a Bill— 


* To restore the ancient Constitutional custom 
of payment of Members of this House.”’ 


The result of Mr. Taylor’s efforts, I am 
bound to confess, was certainly not cal- 
culated to inspire the advocates of the 
principle with hope for its speedy adop- 
tion, though I am also bound to say 
that, reading the debate on that occa- 
sion, his arguments were, in my opinion, 
unanswered and unanswerable. But I 
have not referred to Mr. Taylor’s effort 
for the purpose of reproducing his argu- 
ments in this debate, but for the pur- 
pose of saying that many changes have 
taken place since 1870. Since then 
more than 2,000,000 have been added 
to the electorate of the country. Those 
electors are drawn chiefly from one sec- 
tion of the community—namely, the 
industrial class; and as to whom, if the 
vote you gave in 1884 is to have a real 
and not merely a nominal value, it is 
absolutely essential, in my opinion, that 
you should revert to the custom for 
which I am now contending. Another 
fact to which I desire to call attention— 
and one which, I think, will not be dis- 
puted by any Gentleman in this House 
—is that the tendency in constituencies 
is more and more to select their Repre- 
sentatives with a view to real and actual 
service. Any candidate at the time of 
an Election who is not prepared to give 
the most explicit pledges that he will 
devote the best of his time to the service 
and the interest of his constituents is 
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likely to receive very little support. 
Even the Government have recognized 
that tendency, and have, in my opinion, 
wisely altered their Rules of Procedure 
and instituted a system of Grand Com- 
mittees, the object of which is to secure 
a greater despatch of Public Business. 
But I would point out to the House that 
the effect of that alteration is to increase 
the labours of Members, and to compel 
those who, say, like myself, are serving 
on two Committees, to be in attendance 
at the House on four days of the week 
from 12 to 13 hours per day; andin my 
judgment it is unreasonable and unjust 
to request Members to withdraw so 
much of their time from the pursuit of 
their ordinary calling in the interest of 
the public good without any indemnity 
or compensation. But it is said—Why 
should you pay private Members, when 
you can secure any number of Gentle- 
men both willing and ready to accept 
the duties solely for the sake of the 
honour? My objection to that argu- 
ment is this—that it mistakes the true 
nature of Parliamentary representation, 
and assumes it to be a privilege which 
is enjoyed by the individual, rather than 
a duty which is undertaken on behalf of 
the community. And here I shall ask 
the permission of the House to read a 
short extract from a speech made in 
1868 by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone). The right hon. Gentleman 
said— 

**It was time Parliament expressed an opi- 
nion, especially with a widely-extended con- 
stituency, as to the true nature of Parliamen- 
tary duties, and decided whether sitting and 
voting in the House was a privilege to be 
enjoyed by the individual, or a duty to be per- 
formed towards the community. In his judg- 
ment it was a duty performed towards the 
community.”” 

If I may be permitted to say so, I 
entirely concur in that judgment, and 
that is why I ask this House to consider 
the expediency of providing an indemnity 
for those who are engaged in the dis- 
charge of a public duty. But I should 
like to follow that argument a little 
further, and see to where it would lead. 
If I understand it correctly, it means 
that you cannot get Ministers to under- 
take the duties of Office gratuitously, or 
simply for the sake of the honour, and, 
therefore, you are bound to pay them. 
Is that the position which any Gentle- 
man will get up and defend in this de- 
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bate? Will any hon. Member, for 
example, suggest that the First Lord of 
the Treasury or the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would not as willingly and 
as devotedly discharge the duties of 
their respective Offices as they do at the 
present time if there were no considera- 
tions of pay attached? The suggestion, 
in my opinion, is too mean to be enter- 
tained fora moment. Then, if I may 
not suggest that Ministers hold their 
Office simply for the sake of the pay, 
why do you continue this distinction be- 
tween official and non-official Members ? 
Clearly not because you cannot get Gen- 
tlemen who for the sake of the honour 
would be willing to undertake the duties 
of the Office. To do otherwise you 
would restrict and limit your choice of 
eligible men, and prevent the nation 
from utilizing the combined experience 
and wisdom of those who are capable of 
governing a nation, but whose only mis- 
fortune is to be poor. That is the 
point of my argument in favour of ex- 
tending the principle to private as well 
as official Members. My contention is 
that our present system restricts and 
limits the choice of the constituencies, 
and practically sets up a property quali- 
fication. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian in 1868 said— 
**Tt was ridiculous to admit all classes to the 
franchise, and yet continue in existence those 
arrangements which practically limited the 
choice of candidates. It was a pernicious doc- 
trine to prevent poor men from coming into 
the House. The entrance of such men would be 
beneficial to all classes, and would strengthen 
the confidence of the people in the Legisla- 
ture.”’ 
This quotation strengthens my position 
in saying that the continuance of the 
present system practically is a bar to 
working men coming into this House. 
But there is one striking anomaly in our 
present system on which I should like 
to say a word or two, and that is the 
principle on which an ex-Minister of a 
certain class is entitled to remuneration 
for public services even when out of 
Office. This, in my opinion, is an in- 
defensible principle. He is elected to 
Parliament in precisely the same way 
as other Members are. If he is fortu- 
nate enough to obtain Office, he receives 
the salary attached, and when in Oppo- 
sition he is as much a private Member 
as any other Member of this House. 
Why the law should permit any depar- 
ture in such cases has always been to me 
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a puzzle. There is one other objection 
to the change I am seeking to which I 
will briefly refer. It is said if you 
change your present system you will 
degrade the Office. What I have to 
ask is, do the present Ministerial Mem- 
bers of this House who are in receipt of 
pay consider themselves in any manner 
or form degraded by receiving pay for 
their services? Is there a lawyer, a 
railway director, or a chairman of any 
Company who is prepared to admit that 
he is degraded by the receipt of the 
salary which he obtains for the dis- 
charge of his public duties? Not one, I 
venture to say, would consider himself 
so degraded. Then why should it be 
held that the payment of Members will 
lead to the degradation of the Office of 
a Member of Parliament? I have 
endeavoured to state my case to the 
House without passion, without any 
unnecessary references to political Par- 
ties. I have endeavoured to show that 
my case is not only in accordance with 
the practice of other countries, but that 
it is one so obviously just and desirable 
in the interests of a large section of the 
community that I have no hesitation in 
asking the House to revert to this old 
Constitutional custom, and I therefore 
beg to move the Resolution that stands 
in my name. 

Mr. HALDANE (Haddington) said, 
in rising to second the Motion of his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Fenwick), he thought 
there was one point, at all events, on 
which all sections of the House would 
agree with him. He did not apprehend 
that the force of the argument to which 
the House had just listened was in any 
degree weakened by the temperate 
nature both of the arguments and the 
language with which the Motion had 
been moved by his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for the Wansbeck Division of North- 
umberland (Mr. Fenwick). He (Mr. 
Haldane), in supporting the Motion, 
wished to put before the House briefly, 
and in as few words as possible, the 
considerations which had led him to the 
same conclusion as his hon. Friend. He 
was aware that this was a question upon 
which there might well be a difference 
of opinion. It was one of those matters 
upon which it was only possible to arrive 
at a decision after balancing the con- 
siderations on both sides; but it seemed 
to him, for reasons which he would 
shortly state to the House, that the 
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balance of the considerations clearly and 
distinctly lay upon one side, and that 
side the side of the Motion. Now, there 
was one argument which he had no doubt 
had been present to the minds of many 
Members of the House, and which had 
probably been largely present, and which 
was probably now present to the minds 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite—he meant 
this, that if they introduced a system of 
payment of Members they would put a 
premium on the spouter, the demagogue, 
and the most vicious class of professional 
partizan politicians. That was an argu- 
ment which had been supported not 
only by hon. Gentlemen holding these 
opinions now, but by eminent Radicals 
in times gone by. If his memory did 
not deceive him, it was the opinion held 
by no less an authority than the late 
John Stuart Mill. But a good deal had 
happened since John Stuart Mill wrote. 
The franchise had been extended, and 
they were now speaking under no vague 
terror as to that of which they had no 
experience when they spoke of the ten- 
dencies of the mute electorate. He did 
not think that those people to whom the 
franchise was extended in 1885 had 
proved themselves to be dangerous and 
of a nature calculated to bring ruin on 
the House by the rashness and intem- 
perance of the votes they gave. Let him 
remind hon. Gentlemen opposite that that 
very body of new electors had placed the 
Tory Party in the year 1886 in a majority 
in the House of Commons; and he was 
sure he was appealing to something 
which hon. Gentlemen opposite would 
sympathize with when he referred to 
the moderation and hesitation with 
which the new electors, many of them, 
received the propositions that were 
brought forward for the extension of a 
system of Home Rule to Ireland—the 
way in whieh they hung back from 
supporting a Party to which they were 
deeply attached. It was possible, per- 
haps, that hon. Gentlemen who were 
inclined to nod assent to that pro- 
position would also be inclined to 
nod assent to the fact that these same 
electors, after a lapse of two years, 
and after having carefully and fully 
considered the question, were now 
giving their votes, as recent elections 
proved, in the most free and unstinted 
way to the Party from which they had 
been temporarily estranged. At least one 
thing was clear; the new elector was 
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very like the old elector. The line of 
distinction between the Liberal and 
Tory had obtained among these classes 
as it obtained amongst the more fortu- 
nate classes. The new elector was not by 
nature a demagogue ; he was not a re- 
volutionary; he was prone to choose, and 
to choose well, and to be in no hurry 
about his choice. He (Mr. Haldane) 
did not think that the history of the last 
General Election showed that those 
candidates obtained the largest majority 
of votes who made the most specious 
promises and addressed the electors in 
the most intemperate language. If that 
was so—and he imagined that it was 
ye not by mere abstract reasoning, 

ut by experience which they all had 
aceess to—it followed that the new 
electors might be trusted in the same 
way that the old electors had been 
trusted. If the new elector were given 
the selection of his candidate they might 
depend upon it that he would have 
shrewdness enough and sense enough 
to see that that candidate was not one 
who was simply following his own 
interests, and who was seeking his own 
aggrandizementat the expense of his con- 
stituents. He believed that there was 
nothing which the electors of this 
country, and particularly the new 
electors, had a higher sense of than the 
characters of their candidates. They 
were sensitive, and very sensitive, to 
anything like self-seeking on the part of 
those who sought their suffrages ; and 
by an instinct which it was impossible 
to reproduce or to analyse, they found 
out the truth about the men who were 
seeking to represent them. Now, if 
that were so, it seemed to him that all 
force was taken away from the argu- 
ment of those who said that the pay- 
ment of Members of Parliament was 
putting a premium upon a class of 
candidates who would come forward in 
large numbers, and who, to the ruin of 
this country, would woo the constitu- 
encies with an amount of success to 
which they were not entitled. They on 
the Opposition side of the House main- 
tained that the result of paying Members 
would be simply this—that the new sys- 
tem would develop and stimulate to an 
enormous degree the electoral machinery, 
and would thus enable the electors to 
make a proper choice amongst an in- 
creased number of candidates who would 
come before them as to who would be 
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the best to represent them in reality and 
truth as well asin mere profession. Then 
there was another argument brought 
forward by hon. Gentlemen opposite. It 
was said that the House of Commons in 
this country was better and nobler and 
higher in its character, on the whole, 
than any other Representative Body in 
the world where the system of payment 
of Members obtained. He did not wish 
to make any reference which would 
seem in the slightest degree unfriendly 
to any other country; but he knew it 
was an opinion currently entertained 
that the House of Commons had always 
been higher in its morality and status 
than the Lower House of the Congresss 
of the United States, or the Assembly of 
France. He believed that wasan opinion 
which was a favourite one with a large 
number of persons in this country, and 
the fact of the payment of Members was 
one of the reasons pointed to as ac- 
counting for that state of things. But in 
considering those reasons regard must 
be had to the fact that, in the countries 
to which he referred, public opinion did 
not lay such great store by representa- 
tive institutions as was laid by them in 
this country. It was further to be ob- 
served that in America, at all events, 
there was a separation between execu- 
tive and legislative machinery which 
had no parallel in this country, and 
which was not without some unfortunate 
consequences. If it were said that they 
imported considerations of self-seeking 
into the motives of the candidates by 
holding out to them the possibility of 
obtaining emolument, he would ask 
whether that state of things was alto- 
gether absent in the present system 
and from our present House of Com- 
mons. Why, the House of Commons, in 
the opinion of most people, was an insti- 
tution, access to which greatly facilitated 
the growth of prosperity in the eon- 
cerns of those who belonged toit. They 
all knew that in the City of London, at 
all events, a short time ago, the letters 
‘*M.P.” used to have a distinct com- 
mercial value. Some of them knew that 
those letters had a commercial value to 
this hour ; and, if that were so, he main- 
tained that it was desirable that the 
electors and the constituencies should 
have a wider choice than was now pre- 
sented to them in the selection of their 
Representatives, and that it would be 
better that Parliament should give them 
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an opportunity of obtaining men who, 
if they were poor, at all events, were 
strictly honest, and if they were not the 
most proper persons in other respects, 
were, at any rate, sincere in their poli- 
tical professions and desirous of de- 
voting their best energies and abilities 
to the service of the country; and that 
brought him to his second point. It 
appeared to him that the extension of 
the franchise had, to a large degree, 
increased the necessity of extending the 
class from which they were to draw their 
candidates. As things at present stood, 
it was extremely difficult for a man of 
moderate means to stand in a Party 
election. He had toincur not only large 
expense in the course of his election, 
but he must maintain himself in Lon- 
don; he had to make very considerable 
outlay, and it was impossible for him, 
unless by the greatest efforts, if he were 
not a man of a considerable fortune or 
of high personal position, to maintain 
himself in his position in that House. 
Now, upon the working classes, who 
formed by far the largest portion of the 
constituencies, this ma very hardly. 
It was not fair that they should be pre- 
cluded from sending to Parliament men 
of their own class, with an intimate 
knowledge of their desires and neces- 
sities, to represent them. Experienee of 
the working class Members had shown, 
and it would be generally admitted, that 
in those cases where the labouring classes 
had succeeded in returning men from 
their own ranks to represent them, that 
they had made a wise choice in the men 
they had so selected. The labouring 
classes had made the wisest and most 
sensible selection, and he was certain— 
even hon. Members opposite would, in 
the main, agree with him—that it was 
not only desirable, but their bounden 
duty in this House, having extended the 
franchise, to have the courage of their 
opinions, and to enable those to whom 
they had given the vote to choose the 
kind of candidates who would best look 
after their interests in the Imperial Par- 
liament. Looking upon what had been 
pointed out already, that the increase of 
Business they had seen coming upon 
the House, and the multitude of duties 
that were crowding upon them, the ever- 
increasing amount of special knowledge 
which was essential for the discharge 
of those duties, it was more and more 
necessary that they should have not 
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only men who were able to give the fag 
end of their time to their Parlimentary 
work and who devoted the best part of 
their time to the earning of a living 
from day to day, but that they should 
have men who were content to live 
modestly and quietly, like the class from 
which they came, and to devote the 
whole of their time and attention to 
their Parliamentary labours. This was 
the position in which they stood; and 
they might depend upon it that if the 
rinciple of this Motion were carried into 
aw they would see a great improve- 
ment in the electoral machinery of the 
country. It might also be necessary 
for them to have a second ballot, which 
would help them in getting rid of the 
difficulty which would arise from the 
multiplicity of candidates. An argu- 
ment which had been brought forward 
by his hon. Friend in support of this 
ae ga was that it was nothing new. 
ell, he (Mr. Haldane) did not attach 
any great importance to considerations 
of antiquity. Times had changed, and 
because Members of Parliament were 
paid a good many hundreds of years 
ago, it did not necessarily follow that 
they should pay them to-day. This 
point, however, deserved consideration 
from those who thought that this was a 
proposition which the Radical Party on 
that side of the House had taken up in 
a hurry, and were trying to carry 
through without mature consideration 
in the course of their downward path. 
It was a circumstance which deserved 
consideration at the hands of hon. 
Members opposite that this proposal, 
embodied not in any abstract Motion 
but in a Bill, was, as his hon. Friend 
had reminded the House, supported by 
such men as Lord Althorp, Lord John 
Russell, and members of the Whit- 
bread family. It seemed to him that 
this Motion was one to which all sections 
of the House might, in view of the prin- 
ciple involved in the extension of the 
franchise, give their assent ; and before 
he sat down he should like to draw 
attention to the question upon which 
they were going to vote. What was 
asked for was an inquiry, but he ad- 
mitted that the desirability of making 
an inquiry could not be assented to 
without, at the same time, assenting to 
@ principle involved. But what was 
that principle? It seemed to him that 
it was thus: that they should no longer 
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confine the franchise and confine the 
benefits of the franchise and the privi- 
lege of being elected to Parliament to 
rich men—to men of independent for- 
tune, but that they should at once 
frankly recognize, in the presence of a 
new order of things, and face to face 
with new demands on the constituencies, 
that it was desirable that they should 
no longer make representation in this 
House the monopoly of a single class. 
If it were true that the principle of 
this Motion were not one which was 
attended with danger, if it were true 
that they could trust the constituences 
to return Members to sit in the House, 
surely they were entitled to say that the 
choice of constituencies should no longer 
be restricted as it had been in the past. 
If that were the principle—and it seemed 
to him to be the only principle involved 
in this Motion—then, in seconding it, he 
must say that he hoped many Mem- 
bers, without regard to the quarter of 
the House in which they sat, would give 
a hearty assent to the Motion. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “‘ That ”’ to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “in 
the opinion of this House, it well deserves the 
consideration of Her Majesty’s Government, 
whether, and under what conditions, it would 
be expedient to revert to the ancient custom of 
paying Members for their services in Parlia- 
ment,’’ instead thereof.—(Mr. Fenwick.) 

Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 


Question.” 


Mr. JENNINGS (Stockport) said, 
there was one serious objection to the 
Motion before the House which, strangely 
enough, the hon. Gentleman who had 
addressed the House paid no attention 
to, and that was, that if carried out this 
plan would involve a serious addition to 
the expenditure of thecountry. He had 
noticed that the hon. Gentleman whohad 
moved the Resolution with great mode- 
ration was very careful to keep clear of 
any statement as to the amount which 
he ar osed that Members should be 

aid, if paid at all; but that seemed to 

im (Mr. Jennings) to be a practical 
part of the question which, if this Mo- 
tion was to be adopted, could not be 
overlooked but for a very short period. 
He assumed that, if it were decided to 
pay Members of Parliament a salary at 
all, they would not treat themselves less 
liberally than Members of Congress 
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were treated in the United States. The 
hon. Gentleman who moved the Motion 
quoted, without any expressions of dis- 
approval, the rate of pay now adopted in 
both branches of the United States 
Congress. Every Congressman got 
£1,000 a-year and a very consider- 
able mileage fee. The hon. Mem- 
ber did not describe this amount as 
being too large; and, consequently, 
it might be assumed that that would 
be about the sum that he would be 
willing to pay to Members of Parlia- 
ment. [‘ No, no!”] Well, it was 
very important that the hon. Member 
should say what sum he would bey 
Members of Parliament. He (Mr. 
Jennings) desired to call the attention 
of the House to the fact that last year 
the Congress of the United States cost 
the people of that country 2,210,000 
dollars, or about £440,000. The 
salaries and mileage fees amounted to 
that enormous sum, and he (Mr. Jen- 
nings) could assure hon. Gentlemen 
opposite that if they supposed for a 
moment that the people of the United 
States paid this large amount willingly 
or gladly they were very much mistaken. 
Now, supposing that the House took it 
that this rate of pay was required for the 
services of Members of Parliament, it 
was quite obvious that the amount would 
be largely in excess of that sum, as 
there were many more Members of Par- 
liament than there were Members of 
Congress in the United States. This 
House consisted of 670 Members, and if 
the rate of the remuneration was £1,000 
a-year, that would make a total of 
£670,000 a-year. Even if the hon. 
Member were to reduce the sum by one- 
half—and what was the good of voting 
themselves anything at all if they did 
not vote as much as that ?—the total 
would be £335,000 a-year; and then 
the hon. Member had not said what he 
proposed to do with the House of Lords. 

An hon. Memser: Abolish it. 

Mr. JENNINGS said, he observed 
in the Resolution that the hon. Member 
spoke of ‘‘Members of Parliament,” 
and he presumed that that phrase still 
included Members of the House of Lords 
as well as Members of the House of 
Commons. It had occurred to him (Mr. 
Jennings) that possibly, by way of re- 
paration for the hard things which were 
sometimes said of the House of Lords, 
the hon. Member proposed to make an 
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addition of, say £1,000 a-year each to 
their incomes. But supposing the hon. 
Member confined his Motion to Members 
of that House—which certainly his Re- 
solution would not do—and supposing 
that Members were only paid one-half 
of the amount received by Congressmen 
in the United States, the total, as he 
had said, would still amount to nearly 
£350,000 a-year. Now, he appealed to 
the House whether they had any right 
to add so large a sum as that to the 
National expenditure. On every side 
there were grievous complaints, and just 
complaints, of the amount of taxation 
imposed upon the people of this country. 
On every side there were complaints that 
the Army and Navy were in a state of 
inefficiency, and that the Public Ser- 
vices were not as they would like to see 
them, and the desire of everyone in the 
House, he believed, without respect to 
Party, was to bring about a retrench- 
ment of public expenditure rather than 
to increaseit. But they could not bring 
about a retrenchment of public expendi- 
ture and at the same time vote large 
salaries for their own services. He 
asked the House to consider the position 
in which they would be placed if, at the 
end of the Session, they had to go before 
their constituents and say they had not 
been able to do much towards the re- 
trenchment of the national expenditure, 
but that what they had been able to do 
was to vote themselves £500 a-year, or 
£1,000 a-year each, out of their pockets. 
He did not know what kind of reception 
hon. Gentlemen opposite would get from 
their constituents, but he, for one, would 
rather not face his constituents at all 
than go to them with such a story. 
Now, the other very serious objection 
to this proposal to which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Seconder of the 
Resolution (Mr. Haldane) had briefly 
adverted, was a very real one, and not 
an imaginary one, as the hon. and 
learned Member seemed to suppose— 
that was to say, that if the proposal 
were adopted, it would lead to the in- 
evitable degradation of Parliament. 
There would, he believed, forthwith 
spring up a class of men whose aim 
would be to get into this House for the 
sake of emolument. The professional 
politician, who was the bane and curse 
of every country where he existed, would 
overrun the land. It had been said, 
and said that night, that though this 
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had happened elsewhere it would not 
happen here. Well, for his own part, 
he did not know what magic there was to 
transform an evil system into a good one 
just because it happened to be resorted to 
in England. It Mad been found else- 
where that the payment of Members 
was one of the causes which led to the 
deterioration of legislative institutions. 
Now, the opinion of an English Member 
of Parliament with reference to the con- 
dition of things in the American Con- 
gress was not of any importance, and, 
perhaps, it would not be worth while to 
give it, but they might very fairly con- 
sider what were the opinions of Ameri- 
cans of the best class and the most in- 
telligent class concerning the working 
of this system of Government in their 
own land. He would merely call the 
attention of the House to one or two 
opinions which were very well worth 
considering, and which came from men 
occupying eminently representative posi- 
tions. A few years ago one of these 
gentlemen, the President of the Union 
League Club—a representative club, 
which, during the American war, was 
the means of doing great service to the 
people of the country—in a speech he 
(Mr. Jennings) had heard him deliver 
in New York had said— 

** Our most yoniing young men have long 
ago ceased to look upon politics as a desirable 
career. A seat in the Legislature, which is 
thought in England by a gentleman who leaves 
his University as the highest point of his ambi- 
tion, is regarded here with aversion and con- 
tempt, and most of our most eminent citizens 
have as little to do with the shaping or checking 
of public affairs as if they lived in Austria or 
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Now, if that statement had been made 
by an Englishman it would be looked 
upon as a piece of impertinence; but 
there was no denying the authority from 
whom it emanated, and he thought it 
would be almost impossible to find any 
eminent man in America whose opinion 
was worthy of respect who did not agree 
with that statement. Again, the editor 
of Seribner’s Magazime, published in 
November, 1886, a statement that Con- 
gress was no longer a Legislative Body, 
and that it consisted of a plutocracy at 
one end and of a mobocracy at the other. 
Well, now they were told to look at the 
Congress of the United States as an 
example to encourage them in the path 
along which hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would lead them, and he would ask the 
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House to consider the statements of the 
authorities whom he had given, and 
whose opinions were entitled to respect. 
He did not assert that the degradation 
of the American Assemblies was owing 
solely to the payment of Members, but 
still that was one of the causes to which 
the degradation was ascribed. The 
other, and the more potent, cause was 
the practice which, he regretted to say, 
was coming into vogue in this House of 
relegating all the real Business of the 
country to Committees. In the course 
of time, the attention of the country 
would become concentrated on the pro- 
ceedings of those Committees, and 
the proceedings of the main branch 
of the Legislature would sink into in- 
significance. In no part of these con- 
siderations could be found much encou- 
ragement to them to adopt the proposal 
put before the House; but he placed 
special stress on the first points which 
he had mentioned, and trusted that some 
hon. Member who advocated the Resolu- 
tion on the other side of the House would 
tell them precisely what they would be 
prepared to pay to M.P.’s, supposing 
they were paid, and how much they 
would allow them as mileage fees? 
A man could not expect to be an 
M.P. without being prepared to pay 
something for it, aud the fact of his 
having to pay something for it was, and 
ought to be, a part of the honour and 
glory of the position, and the payment 
of railway expenses was the least part 
of that necessary cost. The hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member fer the Wansbeck 
Division of Northumberland (Mr. Fen- 
wick) said they set up in England a 
qualification of property and of wealth 
for Members of Parliament, but that he 
(Mr. Jennings) denied. If such a quali- 
fication as that existed, he, for one, 
would not be able to be in the House of 
Commons at that moment. Then the 
hon. Member said that poor men were 
unable to get into the House under the 
existing system, but that also he (Mr. 
Jennings) denied. Poor men had suc- 
ceeded not only in obtaining positions 
in that House, but in doing their work 
in the House, and in earning their living 
at the same time by the exercise of their 
Professions. He had a right as a Mem- 
ber, sitting on that (the Ministerial) side 
of the House, to deny entirely the state- 
ment that a qualification of wealth or 
property attached to a seat in the House. 
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In conclusion, he trusted the House 
would reject the proposal, which would 
be fatal to everything of which they 
had reason to be proud in connection 
with their National Legislature. 

Str GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton) said, the hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Stockport (Mr. 
Jennings) had appealed to the House 
on the score of economy, but he (Sir 
George Trevelyan) hoped to be able to 
give the House some reasons further on 
to show why the very last person who 
should oppose the Motion of the hon. 
Member (Mr. Fenwick) should be an 
economist. They would want a more 
tangible reason than the fact that in 
America £1,000 a-year was paid to 
Members of the Senate and of the 
Lower House, and that we, therefore, 
in our turn would be pledged to pay 
£1,000, or at least £500 a-year, to every 
Member of the House of Commons if 
they were to reject the Resolution of 
his hon. Friend. That Resolution was 
brought forward in an eminently prac- 
tical spirit, and in an eminently practical 
spirit he (Sir George Trevelyan) in- 
tended to state the arguments with which 
it was supported. It was not arguing 
in a practical spirit to tell them that if 
they passed it they were bound to pay 
£1,000 or £500 a-year to Lord Derby, 
the Duke of Westminster, the Duke of 
Bedford, and Lord Ardilaun. That was 
a preposterous argument to bring for- 
ward against such arguments as were 
adduced by his hon. Friend. Then the 
hon. Member for Stockport—to whom 
he had listened with much satisfaction 
some time ago when he had spoken on 
other subjects, and could have listened 
if he had spoken at much greater length 
than that night— told them that he 
would be ashamed to go down to his 
constituents and say that he had voted 
himself a salary. For his own part, he 
(Sir George Trevelyan) would be much 
more ashamed to go down to his con- 
stituents and to say that he grudged to 
men as good as he, but not so privileged 
by fortune, the possibility of going to 
Parliament and of serving their country, 
and that he grudged his country the 
advantage of being served by them. 
The hon. Member had talked of the 
decline of the American Legislature and 
of American politics. He had heard a 
great deal about that decline ever since 
he was a very young politician, and, in 
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his opinion—and it was the result of a 
tolerably close obervations—these com- 
plaints of the decline of American poli- 
tics were the complaints of those whom 
they had in America, as well as in this 
country, fastidious dilettanti. Americans 
there were who were willing to talk 
against their country, and say that it 
was going down in the world, just as 
there were men in England who said 
the same of their country; but they 
could not say that their country was 
growing poorer, that the population was 
becoming less numerous, or that the 
prosperity and education of the people 
were going backwards, and so the one 
thing that remained for them to say 
was that politics were becoming vulgar. 
Now, no one could have watched Ameri- 
can public life during the last 30 years 
without seeing that it was becoming 
purer, more public spirited, and more 
in accord with the highest intellect of 
the country; and to say that the cor- 
rupting influence in America was the 
payment of the Legislature, was to say 
something which could not be borne out 
by facts. The corrupting influence in 
America had always been their system 
of patronage of placing men in Office 
because they belonged to a special po- 
litical Party, and removing them from 
Office when the other Party came into 
power. What, in two sentences, was 
our history on this point? We were as 
bad as the Americans not long ago, but 
we had cured ourselves as we became 
more popular and more democratic, be- 
cause it was then that Members of Par- 
liament had surrendered the privilege 
of appointing their constituents, their 
nominees, or their relations and friends 
to offices which then became open to 
every citizen who qualified himself by 
passing a public examination. So it 
was in America; as America proceeded 
she had begun to go in the same direc- 
tion, and patronage was being extin- 
quished in that country, and yet all the 
while Members of the Legislature were 
being paid. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Wansbeck Division had 
brought forward an argument which pos- 
sibly weighed very much with him, but 
which, for his own part, he (Sir George 
Trevelyan) owned weighed very little 
with him. The hon. Member had said 
that the custom of paying Members of 
Parliament was an ancient custom in this 
country. But not only was it an ancient 
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custom, but it was also a modern one, 
and in full swing at the present mo- 
ment. At the present time the prin- 
ciple of Members of Parliament being 
paid as Members was in full operation, 
as he would undertake to show, but, 
instead of those being paid whose cir- 
cumstances required it most, it was a 
favoured few—and not so very few 
either. He would take a Return laid 
before the House in 1872, as it would 
be less invidious to refer to than to take 
any personal observations which one 
might have made of one’s Colleagues in 
the present Parliament. That Return 
was a very interesting one, of Members 
of Parliament who received salaries while 
they were in Parliament. He had picked 
out a few of the most important, and as 
they were only a few, perhaps the House 
would allow him to read them. He found 
that a lieutenant-colonel of the Army re- 
ceived £173 a-year; a major of Artillery 
£237; a captain of Royal Engineers 
£301; a colonel £1,000; a lieutenant- 
general on unattached pay £456; a 
major-general on unattached pay £456 ; 
a colonel of Artillery on half-pay £365 ; 
a lieutenant-colonel on half-pay £200 ; 
a colonel of foot £1,000 ; a captain and 
colonel of the Guards £1,000, £505; 
and another £495; an admiral on half- 
pay £850; a rear-admiral £625; a cap- 
tain and naval aide-de-camp £487. 
Now, here they had 14 officers getting 
£7,700 amongst them, or an average of 
£550. Of these—and he considered 
this argument unanswerable ; he defied 
any hon. Member to answer it—some 
were on pension and of them he would 
say nothing, but others were on full or 
half-pay, and they had not to perform 
their duties during the Session of Parlia- 
ment. That was an old privilege of the 
Army. Now, why were these men paid ? 
They were paid because they were Mem- 
bers of Parliament [ Cries of ‘No, no!’ } 
Would such an economist as the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
admit the principle that men in the Go- 
vernment Service were paid for doing 
nothing ? 

Tue SECRETARY 10 roe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.): 
They are paid for their military and 
naval duties. 

Str GEORGE TREVELYAN said, 
they did not do those duties. They 
were nominally paid because they were 
doing military or naval duties, but they 
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were excused their own duties in order 
that they might attend the House, which 
he must say, in some respects, was a 
privilege of very dubious propriety. 
They were excused one public duty in 
order that they might perform another, 
and, therefore, he maintained that they 
were paid for the public duty which 
they did, and not for that which they 
did not perform. Well, he did not 
grudge their being paid as Members of 
Parliament, but he thought that the pay 
was too much and that it was given 
in a very irregular and, so far as the 
state was concerned, in acovert, indirect, 
and not very reputable manner, and he 
hoped that when the inquiry asked for 
by his hon. Friend the Member for the 
Wansbeck Division of Northumberland 
(Mr. Fenwick) took place, it would put 
these military and naval officers and 
all other Members of Parliament on a 
proper footing. 

ApmiraL FIELD (Sussex, Eastbourne): 
Exclude the Navy. 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN said, 
he had been resting his case principally 
on the military. Now, here was another 
case. In the Return of 1872 there were 
three Members of Parliament who were 
officers— or were in 1872—of the Royal 
Household. One of them got £924 
a-year, another got £904, and another 
£336, or, in all, £2,164. Here were 
Gentlemen who were not technically paid 
as Members of Parliament—(‘ Hear, 
hear!” |—yes; but they were really paid 
as Members of Parliament. They had 
no other serious duties except attend- 
ance in that House. But that was not 
all. They had obtained these posts be- 
cause they were Members of Parliament; 
that, as a matter of fact, they would 
not have obtained them unless they 
had been Members of Parliament; and, 
therefore, he maintained that they were 
_— £900 a-year for being Members of 

arliament. Ifthe hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Stockport (Mr. Jennings) 
wished to know whether he thought that 
too much or too little, he would tell him 
quite plainly that he thought it just 
three times too much, and that he, for 
his own part, would never vote for the 
payment of a larger salary than £300 
a-year to a Member of Parliament. But 
there was a very much stronger case in- 
deed, and a case exactly on all-fours 
with the payment of Members of Parlia- 
ment, and that was the case of political 
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up political pensions should refuse to 
pay Members of Parliament under the 
same circumstances as the recipients of 
these political pensions, was the ne plus 
ultra of anomaly. They took not the 
men who had gained least from public 
life, but the men who had gained most; 
they took people not like—well, he 
would not name anyone—not the most 
hard worked veterans in the House, with 
possibly precarious incomes during 
many years, but hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen who had obtained many 
thousands of public money. They in- 
vited them to make a declaration that 
they could not support themselves—he 
was not sure of the exact words of the 
declaration, but it was something like 
that—in a manner befitting and be- 
coming public men and Members of 
Parliament—because between two Go- 
vernments they were nothing more nor 
less than plain Members of Parliament 
just like the rest—and then Parliament 
gave them £2,000 or £1,200 a-year—a 
pension which was often very much 
more than the bare compensation which 
a man ought to receive, and which, he 
was bound to say, was the most a good 
man would ask, for the means of making 
money which he had foregone when he 
entered Parliament, and the expenses 
which awaited him there. Now, as to 
the principle on which these pensions 
were granted he wished to say a single 
word. He did not object to the nature 
of the declaration that was made; in fact, 
he was rather in favourofit. That was 
exactly one of the points he should like 
to refer to those who conducted the In- 
quiry his hon. Friend called for. He 
should like to have the question re- 
ferred to them whether it would not be 
best to make these pensions optional, 
and whether the declaration which was 
practically exacted now from the holders 
of political pensions should be exacted 
from the receivers of Parliamentary 
salaries. But that the present system 
was right and just, that they should 
give aman who had drawn large official 
salaries a very large pension when he 
was nothing more than a Member of 
Parliament, and refuse anything to his 
brother Members who were doing 
exactly the same services as himself, was 
what he (Sir George Trevelyan) would 
never admit. There were one or two 
practical questions which he thought 
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ought to be answered in that debate 
before many of them on the Opposition 
side of the House were convinced they 
would be wrong in voting with his hon. 
Friend. In the first place, were they to 
have working men in the House or not ? 
It was most important, in his opinion 
that they should have working men in 
the House, and it was most important 
that they should not in any way be in 
an exceptional position as compared with 
other Members of the House. But some 
of them were in an rey ney position 
as compared with other Members of the 
House, and a position which was highly 
honourable to all parties concerned, bot 
to their constituents and themselves, 
but which was not in the long run to the 
advantage of the State or to the advan- 
tage of the individual. Working men 
could not sit in the House, Parliament 
after Parliament, unless their brother 
workmen and their constituents contri- 
buted to their support; and that could 
not often be done in a regular manner, 
unless it was done through some recog- 
nized organization and machinery. He 
wanted to have working men in the 
House. He would like to have a good 
many more, just as he liked to have 
of country gentlemen, plenty of 
embers representing the fishing in- 
terest, plenty of commercial men, and 
he was sure they were all of them glad 
to have a sprinkling of the liquor in- 
terest. But they wanted to have repre- 
sentatives of these interests who 
belonged to these interests, and who 
understood their views and sympathized 
with them, but who were in no sense 
dependent upon these interests for being 
able to sit in Parliament. They wanted 
to have people who agreed with the 
opinions they represented, but who were 
in no sense dependent for their pecuniary 
position upon that agreement. From 
time to time, at rather long intervals, 
since he had been a Member of the 
House, one threatened interest or 
another had by popular rumour been 
supposed to have had Gentlemen in the 
House who were in some sense depen- 
dent upon them, and those Gentlemen 
—he was not speaking of any Member 
of the present House—had not been 
conspicuous as good Members for gene- 
ral purposes. Now, the working men 
who were amongst them, even those 
who were most closely attached to the 
Trades Unions, were good Members for 
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general purposes. He did not think it 
was right or kind to put upon them, or 
upon perhaps their more numerous suc- 
cessors, a strain which could not always 
properly Le borne. If they were to 
receive a salary for their public duties, 
that salary ought to come out of the 
Exchequer, and that consideration alone, 
as relating to the working man, would 
iz@uce him to vote for the Inquiry pro- 
posed by his hon. Friend. But there 
was another consideration which it was 


impossible to blink, and which seemed 
to him to be of overwhelming impor- 
tance. Hon. Members opposite were 


one and all determined to keep their 
Irish Colleagues in this House. He 
thought that hon. Members upon the 
Opposition side of the House were quite 
as strong in wishing to keep many of 
their Irish Colleagues in the House; 
certainly he himself was. But it was 
simply impossible they could expect, 
— after generation, 103 Irish 

embers to come over to Westminster, 
unless the State were to follow the ex- 
ample of every other civilized nation 
that had a Parliament, with the single 
exception, and that only a partial excep- 
tion, of Italy. They were told that they 
would lower the dignity of Parliament 
if they paid its Members. Why, if 
there was an august Body in the 
world it was the American Senate; 
and the American Senate did not require 
any of its Members to cross even the 
river which divided their State at Wash- 
ington at his own expense. Still less 
would they think of bringing such a dis- 
tance as that from Ireland to London 
and across the Channei, for six or 
seven months of the year, a whole body 
of Members as large as those who were 
sent here from Ireland, at their own 
expense. It might be said—and he had 
no doubt it would be said by the hon. 
and learned Member who followed him, 
for he trusted this subject would be dis- 
cussed in a serious tone and in a prac- 
tieal way, and a real answer given—it 
might be said it was the fault of the 
Irish people; they ought to elect men 
who would gladly come over here and 
leave their Cosheees behind them. It 
might be said that Ireland used to elect 
such men. That was true enough. They 
used to elect such men whose business 
was of a nature which could be left be- 
hind, men on whom the name of absentee 
landlord was largely conferred. But that 
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was not the case now. A great number 
of men were now sent over who followed 
commercial and professional and literary 

ursuits, which, to be followed success- 

ully, required their constant attendance 
in different parts of Ireland, and it was 
no use telling the Irish people that they 
ought to elect another order and body 
of men. They could not dictate to people 
who they ought to elect, and, in his 
opinion, they would find that before a 
very long time went by that the Irish 
Members, as well as a great number of 
English and Scotch Members, would be a 
very potent and governing reason for 
acceding to the proposal of his hon. 
Friend. The hon. Member for Stockport 
(Mr. Jennings) had said it would involve 
the country in very great expense. He 
(Sir George Trevelyan) was bound to 
say he considered the economical argu- 
ment on this subject an exceedingly 
weak one, if not an almost ridiculous 
one, when they considered what the 
country was paying at that moment in 
other directions. 'When they considered 
that at that moment they were paying 
large salaries to twice as many Generals 
as they employed ; when they considered 
what a superfluous number of Irish 
Judges there was, and how exceedingly 
disproportionate the incomes of Irish 
Judges were to the incomes that were 
drawn by members of the Irish Bar, it 
was too much to tell them that economy 
was to step in for the first time when it 
was a question of a hardworked public 
man drawing the small sum which he 
could draw with a perfectly clear con- 
science from the Exchequer. But that 
was not the sense in which he considered 
this an important economical proposal. 
Jobs and abuses such as existed in every 
quarter of our National Expenditure, in 
every corner of the Estimates, and in 
every corner of the Finance Accounts, 
existed because there were not enough 
courageous and independent Members 
of Parliament to go at them and do 
away with them, and they would exist 
until they could get all the best men in 
the country ready to present themselves, 
and they would not be able to get those 
men simply because they could not afford 
to come into Parliament unless they were 
paid. Now, it was not much that they 
asked ; only a very small sum of money 
indeed. The supporters of the Motion 
felt equally with every class in the coun- 
try, equally with those young men who 
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came from the Universities—and he had 
known young men who had taken the 
highest honours in the Universities to 
whose friends it would be a great addi- 
tion to their happiness and comfort if 
they could see them in receipt of a small 
and hardly-earned salary from the State 
—they felt as much as anyone else what 
an honour it was to have a seat in Par- 
liament, they felt that that repaid them 
for almost anything ; that it repaid them 
for the sacrifice of that which they might 
have gained byfollowing an opencommer- 
cial or professional career outside Parlia- 
ment. But there was one thing, and one 
only, for which it did not repay them, 
and that was for the loss of the peace of 
mind and the self-respect which came 
to a man who could not, even by pinching 
and living close, follow the career in 
which he was engaged; and it was be- 
cause they wished to relieve such men 
from that—because they thought that 
the services of these men were as im- 
portant to the country as those of men 
who were more fortunate and whose 
fortune had been derived, perhaps, not 
by their own ability, but by inheritance 
from others—because they could not 
afford to lose any good men from the 
central body of workers in England, that 
he should most certainly vote for the 
Resolution of his hon. Friend. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Newing- 
ton, W.) said, he had the advantage of 
listening to the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for the Bridgeton Division of 
Glasgow (Sir George Trevelyan) at the 
Union of Edinburgh, and he was con- 
vinced that if the right hon. Gentleman 
had made a speech similar to that they 
had just listened to, the younger mem- 
bers of that Body would have said that 
he had evaded the point. It was scarcely 
germane to the question whicb had been 
raised by the hon. Member for the 
Wansbeck Division of Northumberland 
(Mr. Fenwick) to talk to them at any 
considerable length upon American In- 
stitutions. What the right hon. Baronet 
told them was extremely interesting. 
He had no doubt that the American 
Senate and the American Congress were 
very excellent Bodies, but he preferred 
the English House of Commons. But, 
after all, the strongest argument the 
right hon. Baronet addressed to them 
was that certain officers of the Army, 
when they were Members of that House, 
received pay for doing nothing. The 
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right hon, Baronet dwelt also at 
some length upon the fact that certain 
Members of Parliament who had been 
in Office received considerable emolu- 
ments when they were out of Office, and 
from that fact, and from the existence 
of this system which he would not de- 
fend for one single moment if the ques- 
tion was put before him, he argued that 
the House ought to support the propo- 
sition of the hon. Member for Wansbeck. 
Because they spent money in a way 
which the right hon. Baronet would be 
the first to admit was wholly indefen- 
sible, according to the speech of the 
right hon. Baronet they were to support 
this proposition. Now, his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Had- 
dington (Mr. Haldane), who preceded 
the right hon. Baronet, spoke of the 
desirability of the House of Commons 
not consisting of one class only. Surely 
the hon. and learned Gentleman did not 
consider how the House was composed 
now. Could they complain that the 
working men of this country were not 
fitly represented in the present Parlia- 
ment, when they could present their 
case to the House in such an admirable 
manner as it was presented to them by 
one of their own Body that night? 
Could they say that the working men 
were unable to support their Represen- 
tatives in the House when they had sent 
to it for many years Members of their 
own class and had supported them in 
comfort he supposed, if not in affluence, 
during the time they had belonged to 
the House of Commons? Now, they 
could not altogether dissociate the speech 
in which, in so admirable and moderate 
a manner, the hon. Member for Wans- 
beck had introduced this question, from 
the speech in which the hon. Gentleman 
proposed a germane Amendment to the 
Local Government Bill some few nights 
ago. That Amendment related to the 
payment of the expenses of members 
of the proposed County Councils. The 
question was thoroughly uebated in the 
House. The hon. Member, in pro- 
posing his Amendment on that occasion, 
did not limit the payment to those who 
required the money for their support, 
but told the House that he expressly 
desired that all Members—even those as 
rich asthe Duke of Westminster—should 
receive pay. The hon. Member desired 
toamend the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for the Rotherham Division of 
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York (Mr. A. H. Dyke Acland) by 
making it imperative that all members 
of County Councils who expended cer- 
tain sums should receive those sums 
whether they needed them or not. What 
was the ground on which he made the 
5 mon ? It was not that those mem- 

ers required the money, but that the 
few who did require the money would 
have their feelings injured if the others 
who did not require it did not receive it 
at the same time as themselves. The 
hon. Member actually wished the House 
to support the proposition to pay men as 
rich as the Duke of Westminster their 
expenses because men not as rich as 
the Duke of Westminster wanted the 
money, and to-day, although he did not 
say so in as many words, he did, by re- 
minding them of a fact which they all 
knew—namely, that the Members of the 
Prussian Legislature were compelled to 
receive pay for their services whether 
they wanted it or not, lead them to the 
conelusion that, in his opinion, and in 
the opinion of the working classes to 
whom he belonged, hon. Members of the 
House of Commons should be paid whe- 
ther they required the money or not, the 
reason being that there would be an in- 
vidious distinction made if some Mem- 
bers of the House were not paid. To 
salve the feelings of a few he would put 
the community at large to the very great 
expense of paying salaries to the many 
who did not require them. He (Mr. Rad- 
cliffe Cooke) opposed this proposition on 
what he ventured to term the ground of 
principle. [Zaughter.] He was aware of 
the way in which the word “ principle” 
was abused. It was said to be a Con- 
stitutional principle to pay Members. 
There was no principle whatever in it. 
It was a practice which ceased to be ob- 
served when the Representatives them- 
selves did not like to bear the expense. 
It was common knowledge that many 
boroughs in this country—he happened 
to live in a county within five miles of 
one—which returned two Members to 
the House, petitioned Parliament that 
they might be disfranchised, because 
they did not care about the expense of 

aying their Members. He did not 

now whether the feelings of the demo- 
cracy in those days were different from 
the feelings of the democracy of the 
present day ; but, so far as one’s general 
political experience went, it was within 
one’s appreciation that a constituency did 
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like a rich man rather than a poor man. 
But that was not the point to which he 
wished to come. The point to which he 
wished to come was, that the payment of 
Members of Parliament was not like the 
payment a private person received for 
the work he did for his own benefit. The 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Bradlaugh) said, in the discussion upon 
the Amendment to the Local Government 
Bill to which he (Mr. Radcliffe Cooke) 
had already referred —the hon. Member 
for Northampton, speaking in his usual 
ex cathedra style, said that a man who 
worked ought to be paid for his work. 
If he had appreciated the authority in 
which that opinion was founded, he would 
more properly have said that a labourer 
was worthy of hishire. Although every- 
one assented to the principle that every 
a person who supported himself by 

is own work, who added to the wealth 
of the community by his own work, who 
prevented himself from being a burden 
upon the community by his own work, 
ought to be paid, it did not necessarily 
follow that he ought to be paid when he 
gave certain services to the community at 
large, of which he was an individual 
member himself. In his (Mr. Radcliffe 
Cooke’s) humble judgment the principle 
which had hitherto underlaid the whole 
of our political and public and local life 
was that in return for the advantages a 
private citizen derived from being a 
member of a social community, he was 
bound to make some personal sacrifices 
in order to aid in the continuance of that 
civilized community. It was upon that 
principle that he based his opposition to 
the proposition now before the House. 
The only cases which occurred to him 
at the present moment were those of 
Overseers and High Sheriffs, who, as 
hon. Members opposite were well aware, 
were compelled to give their services to 
the State gratuitously, unless they could 
show some reasonable excuse, and the 
point the House ought to decide now 
was whether services which privato 
citizens were quite competent am quite 
willing to give to the State gratuitously 
should henceforth be paid for by the 
State. It was said that working men 
could not represent their fellows in Par- 
liament if this principle be carried out. 
He quite understood that poor men had 
not the same advantages as rich men. 
Men who had no such means as others 
must always lie under disadvantages, 
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public as well as private; but although 
individuals themselves could not make 
the sacrifices which the State called for, 
and sometimes exacted, from private 
citizens, they could do so vicariously. 
If a t body of labourers said to 
themselves—‘‘ We desire to be repre- 
sented by one of our own class, one of 
the working classes, one who knows our 
wants and requirements, but who is not 
able to bear the expense of entering and 
maintaining himself in Parliament,” 
they could make for him a sacrifice 
which, if he were better off, he would 
make himself. By some small indi- 
vidual sacrifices vicariously made they 
would do for the man that which in 
other circumstances he would do for 
himself. He (Mr. Radcliffe Cooke) did 
not see what disadvantage would accrue 
to Members or to the State if the process 
which had sent such hon. Members to 
the House as the hon. Member for Mor- 
eth (Mr. Burt) and the hon. Member 
or Wansbeck (Mr. Fenwick) were ex- 
tended. It had been suggested that 
possibly hon. Members whose expenses 
were paid in this way by their consti- 
tuencies would not feel themselves such 
free agents as they otherwise would. 
But surely it would be casting a 
great slur upon the constituents of 
such hon. Members to say to them 
—‘* You pay your money to your Re- 
presentatives, not because you want a 
person in Parliament who will represent 
your views, not because you want to 
send a person to Parliament whom you 
consider to be able, competent, and 
meritorious, but because you want a 
servant who will be at your beck and 
call to do exactly as you please.’’ Would 
any hon. Member representing the 
working classes in the House at the 
present moment stand up and say he 
was the delegate of his constituency be- 
cause he received assistance from them ; 
would he stand up and 2! he dared not 
give a vote according to his own judg- 
ment because his constituents assisted 
him to support himself in London while 
he was doing his duty in Parliament? 
Not one of » Boe would say anything of 
the kind. Such hon. Members were no 
more dependent upon their constituents 
because their constituents vicariously 
made some sacrifice to the State for 
them than other hon. Members were 
dependent upon their constituents who 
could turn them out of their seats at the 
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next General Election if they chose to do 


so. [Jronical cheers.] He would not 
dwell any further upon the subject. He 
had endeavoured to treat it, not in the 
light spirit in which right hon. and hon. 
Gentlemen opposite seemed disposed to 
treat it. He had endeavoured to confine 
himself to one chief point, and that was 
that the State demanded some sacrifice 
from the individual for the benefit the 
individual derived from the State; and 
while the State could get a sufficient 
number of able and competent men to 
make the sacrifice it ought not to de- 
part from that principle. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, 8.E., Rugby) 
said, he considered this a most important 
question, because he firmly believed 
they would never get a genuine repre- 
sentation of the people in the House of 
Commons until they passed some such 
proposition as that proposed by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Wansbeck (Mr. 
Fenwick). The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for West Newington (Mr. Radcliffe 
Cooke) had referred to a debate which 
took place some few weeks ago upon an 
Amendment to the Local Government 
Bill. He observed that upon that 
Amendment, which was simply a pro- 
position that Members of County Coun- 
cils should be paid their travelling ex- 
penses, hon. et Be got up and wel- 
comed very warmly the presence in the 
House of hon. Members like the hon. 
Member for Morpeth (Mr. Burt) and 
the hon. Member for Wansbeck (Mr. 
Fenwick) and other hon. Gentlemen 
who acted with them. But he thought 
that those welcomes were given in a 
somewhat patronising manner. He 
wondered why it was those Members 
had been so warmly welcomed, and he 
came to the conclusion that it was be- 
cause there were so few of them in the 
House. He wondered whether those 
welcomes would have been so warmly 
given if, instead of some six or seven 
working men in the House, there had 
been 100, 150, or 200. He wondered, 
also, whether the hon. Members opposite 
who spoke then, and he wondered whe- 
ther those who had spoken that night 
had considered what was the leading 
principle of representation. What was 
that leading principle? Surely, it was 
that every constituency had a right to 
elect what Member they liked. Was 
that possible under the present system ? 
He had had some opportunity of gaining 
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experience in this matter. He knew 
what the expenses of elections were— 
he knew it to his cost. He was one of 
those hon. Members whom the hon. 
Member for Stockport (Mr. Jennings) 
alluded to just now. He was a poor 
man, and when he stood for the con- 
stituency he had the honour to represent 
he tried as hard as possible to contract 
the expenses within the lowest possible 
limits. But with all his efforts, and he 
was a good man of business, and did 
not waste money—with all his efforts 
the two Elections he had contested cost 
him £1,000 each. But when men were 
elected to that House they had not done 
with the expense. How was it possible 
for men to come up from the country, 
live in London, and attend the House of 
Commons, not only without losing the 
income which they might be earning 
from their avocations in the country, 
but also without considerable expense 
in London? What had been the result 
of this system? They all knew what 
had been the result of it, although he 
knew there were some who would not 
admit it. They all knew that this was 
a class House. They all knew that, 
with the exception of six or seven Mem- 
bers of the House, there was no one 
who could come into the House who 
had not a certain income, and who could 
not afford to spend at least a consider- 
able sum upon Elections, and upon 
living in London after he had got into 
the House. In speaking of classes, he 
would ask, what was the largest class in 
this country? Why, the largest class 
—he believed he was well within the 
mark in saying that they formed two- 
thirds of the community—was what was 
called the working class, and he asserted 
deliberately that they, with one or two 
exceptions, had no direct representa- 
tion whatever in the House of Gom- 
mons. He professed, but he had 
some doubt as to whether he was 
right in professing, that, to the best of 
his ability, he represented the labourers 
and artizans of the constituency for 
which he had been returned. But he 
frankly owned he very often had mis- 
givings as to whether he represented 
thom properly. [ Laughter. ell, at 
all events, he owned it, and he looked 
forward to the day when someone in 
that constituency belonging to the 
class he professed to represent would 
represent it better than he did himself. 
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Now, the main argument against this 

roposition was that the payment of the 
Motsbers of the House of Commons 
would lead to the introduction of a class 
of professional politicians. Were there 
no professional politicians in the House 
now? He had the misfortune to be a 
lawyer, and therefore he knew that 
there was one class in which there was a 
large number of professional politicians. 
It was notorious that part of the career 
of members of, at all events, one branch 
of the Legal Profession was to be in the 
House of Commons. Justas a boy ina 
good — went to a public school 
and then to a University, a barrister 
who, having had a good practice at the 
Junior Bar, was made aQueen’s Counsel, 
naturally expected to come tothe House 
of Commons as part of his professional 
career. He agreed with his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Hadding- 
ton (Mr. Haldane) that the payment of 
Members would not lead to an increase 
in the House of what were called pro- 
fessional politicians. He knew perfectly 
well what was meant by professional 
politicians. What was meant was men 
who came to the House merely for the 
small amount they would get for sitting 
here. He had confidence in the electors 
of the country. He believed they were 
not such fools as hon. Members opposite 
took them for. He believed they knew 
the best men when they saw them. Al- 
though there might be, he knew there 
would be, and must always be, excep- 
tions to the rule, he believed that the 
constituencies of the country, and espe- 
cially the most democratic of them, 
would not return professional politicians, 
but would choose the best men, and very 
likely the best men would be men of 
their own class. The hon. Member for 
Stockport (Mr. Jennings) referred to the 
question of expenditure. He could not 
help thinking that the hon. Gentleman’s 
argument was of a most degrading and, 
at the same time, of a very extravagant 
character. The hon. Gentleman talked 
about paying Members of the House 
£1,000 a-year each. He (Mr. Cobb) 
had thought a good deal on this subject, 
but he had never thought of anything 
like £1,000 a-year. He had no such 
extravagant notions as the hon. Member 
for Stockport. He had often thought 
that £250 or £300 a-year would be quite 
sufficient to pay each Member, and, ac- 
cording to that estimate, the whole 
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amount which would have to be paid— 
and some hon. Members seemed to think 
that the payment would have to be made 
out of the rates, but he had always 
understood that it would come out of the 
Consolidated Fund—the whole amount 
which would have to be paid would be 
only £140,000 or £150,000 a-year. He 
knew that was a very considerable sum. 
He had always been accustomed to vote 
for any reduction in the Estimates. 
Laughter.| Yes, and let him tell hon. 
embers that if they had Members paid, 

if they had men in the House who would 
have an interest in reducing the Esti- 
mates, they would soon save more than 
the £140,000 or £150,000 which would 
be required to carry out the proposal of 
the hon. Member for the Wansbeck 
Division. He (Mr. Cobb) had observed, 
since he had been a Member of the 
House, that upon a great number of 
questions there were only a very few 
Members who had been able, upon 
some subjects, to give the House 
any information of practical import- 
ance. He had been ashamed of his 
ignorance upon many subjects. He bad 
looked for information upon those sub- 
jects, but he had looked in vain, because 
there were not sufficient Members of the 
House belonging to the working classes 
who could give him the information he 
required. He believed, but he had no 
doubt he was singular in the belief, 
that the time would come, and it 
might not be many years hence, when 
they would see in the House 250 or 300 
men who, in their daily life, were accus- 
tomed to wear corduroys. He hoped 
very sincerely that when that day did 
come, he would besittingin the Strangers’ 
Gallery looking down upon an hon. 
Member sitting where he now sat, who 
would represent the constituency which 
he had tried to represent in a far more 
able manner than he could possibly do. 
Apmrrat FIELD (Sussex, Eastbourne) 
said, that he would not have ventured 
to address the House but for the remarks 
of the right hon. Baronet the Member 
for the Bridgeton Division of Glasgow 
(Sir George Trevelyan), which he re- 
garded as a challenge calling upon him 
to justify his own existence in that 
House. It was always a pleasure to him 
to listen to that right hon. Gentleman, 
although he might not be able to agree 
with his opinions ; but on that occasion 
he was sorry to find that the right hon. 
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Gentleman was so hard up for argument 
as to be obliged to drag in the case 
of the few naval and military men 
who were in that House. He must re- 
mind the right hon. Gentleman that no 
naval officer on full pay could sit in the 
House except the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty, who were officials. He (Admiral 
Field) knew that, because some years 
ago, when in command, he was asked 
to stand for a constituency, and he in- 
quired if he would be allowed to keep 
his ship. He was told ‘“‘No;” he 
would hove to go on half-pay. He 
therefore stuck to his ship in pre- 
ference to a seat in that House. He 
need not dwell upon that any longer, but 
if at any time the right hon. Gentleman 
wished to use a naval illustration he 
would advise him to apply to him for 
information. The right hon. Gentleman 
wished the House to believe that every 
portion of the civilized world enjoyed 
the privilege of paying its Members of 
Parliament. Did he include our Colonies 
in the civilized world? Ifso, he could 
tell him that he was wrong again. He 
had made it his business to go to the 
Colonies—and he could tell the right 
hon. Gentleman that it was a wonderful 
eye-opener—and made inquiries into 
questions connected with representation 
and other matters. He found a growing 
feeling in the Colonies against the pay- 
ment of Members. [ Cries of “No!” } 
Yes; he was told by a very able man in 
Victoria that any number of men could 
be bribed in the House of Assembly 
there. [Cries of ““ No!”] He did not 
say it, but the man who told him said it. 
Hisinformant was a man of great wealth. 
[ Cries of *‘Name?”] It was no good 
asking him for his name, for he was not 
going to be guilty of a breach of honour 
by giving it. In New South Wales 
they did not pay their Members, but 
preferred to follow the example of the 
old country. In New Zealand, where 
Members were paid, there were strong 
arguments for doing so. It wasa coun- 
try which had not existed long enough 
for a leisurely class of men to grow up 
who could afford to be idle and devote 
themselves to public duties. [ Zaughter. } 
He did not see that there was anything 
to laugh at; he thought a country should 
be proud of having men of means and 
leisure willing to devote their services 
to their country. In New Zealand it 
was at first 9 matter of necessity to pay 
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men to go to Auckland to dischar 

public duties. Struggling men could 
not be expected to leave their own busi- 
ness interests and go to the capital with- 
out payment. To make it easier for 
them to attend, the capital was moved 
from Auckland to Wellington. He found 
that the feeling was growing among 
leading men in New Zealand in favour 
of discontinuing payment to Members. 
They hoped that the time would soon 
come when they would have a leisurely 
class who would be independent and 
could spare time to devote to the service 
of their country without payment. He 
fully agreed with the observations of the 
hon. Member for Stockport (Mr. Jen- 
nings), who had gone into this question 
among the Americans. In the United 
States much dissatisfaction existed at the 
state of things which prevailed. It was 
notorious that bribery and “‘log rolling” 
existed there to an enormous extent 
among professional politicians, which the 
system of payment fostered. There was 
a lot of cant and humbug on this ques- 
tion among many hon. Members. There 
was an assumption on the part of some 
hon. Members who supported this pro- 
position that working men were Heaven- 
born legislators, and that no one else 
but a working man had any right to 
come there to make laws. He had had 
as much experience of working men as 
most hon. Members, having served with 
them afloat and ashore, and he had 
as much respect for working men as 
any hon. Member, but he refused 
to subscribe to the idea that a work- 
ing man, because he was a working 
man and uneducated, was a better 
man to make laws than an educated man 
who was able to devote his whole time 
to the service of his country. It might 
have been that in earlier times, to which 
reference had been made, it was neces- 
sary to pay Members; but as the 
country advanced it was no longer neces- 
sary because men were found to serve 
the country for the honour of doing so. 
He had yet to learn that while men of 
leisure were found to serve the country 
without payment, it was necessary to put 
an extra charge on the country or the 
community for the purpose of paying 
Members. If they paid Members of 
Parliament they would have to pay 
everyone who discharged duties to the 
State. They would have to pay their 
magistrates. [Opposition cheers.| He 
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knew hon. Members opposite wanted 
magistrates to be paid, and perhaps 
some of them would like to be appointed 
to the office. He had had considerable 
experience of magistrates, and he be- 
lieved that they discharged their duties 
ably and with great advan to the 
State, and he hoped it would be long 
before the Radicals would be able 
to force paid magistrates upon the 
country. If Members of that House 
were to be paid, County Councillors 
would have to be paid—for they were 
poorer men—and so would Town Coun- 
cillors and Mayors. [Mr. ConyBEarE: 
So they are.] Only a few of the Mayors 
of boroughs were paid, and if the hon. 
Member thought that the Mayor of every 
Corporation was paid he would invite 
him to study that among other questions. 
Hon. Members did not agree about the 
salary they would wish paid to Members 
of Parliament. Some put it at £250 
a-year ; but if Members of the House 
were paid so low a salary as that it 
would lead to a very inferior class of 
men coming into it. If there were 
working men fit to come into the House 
there were many gentlemen in England 
who would enable them todoso. [‘‘ No, 
no!) Hon. Members opposite cried 
‘*No!” because they did not understand 
the feelings which animated high-minded 
English gentlemen. He and his hon. 
Friends would be the first to subscribe. 
He agreed with the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Central Birming- 
ham (Mr. John Bright) when he suid he 
was notin favour of working men send- 
ing working men to represent them, 
because every educated Englishman who 
came into the House was as fit a Repre- 
sentative of the working man as any 
other man could be. To make useful 
laws we should have the cleverest men 
in the country, but they would not be 
found among the working classes, be- 
cause among working men you would find 
uneducated but not educated talent. He 

uite agreed with the hon. Member for 

ugby Division (Mr. Cobb) that lawyers 
were professional politicians, and that 
there were always too many of them in 
the. House, while there were too few 
sailors. He hoped the right hon. Baro- 
net the Member for the Bridgeton Divi- 
sion would not allow the House to sup- 
pose that he grudged the presence of 
the few naval officers who were there. 
There were now only six in the House, 
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but there were two or three of them in 
disguise. They were only six simple- 
minded men who came there for the 
ood of their country. In the last Par- 
iament there were only four naval 
officers. Because he and a few more 
were willing to sacrifice themselves for 
the public good, he hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would not grudge the first 
line of defence to have six Representa- 
tives in that House. He trusted the 
right hon. Gentleman would not exag- 
gerate the amount of the pensions they 
received. He did not receive £450, but 
only £365—and that was part of the 
pay from the first moment he entered 
the Service—and the pensions of naval 
men were not like those of politicians— 
they were part of their pay. Through 
the parsimony of that House, which 
starved the Naval Service, they did not 
spend half their time at sea; they were 
obliged to be on half-pay wasting their 
time, because the country would have a 
peace Navy, with Reserves of officers, in 
order to be in a state of preparation for 
war. He was utterly opposed to the 
payment of Members. He did not yield 
to any man in his admiration for the 
working man, but he did not believe that 
he was any more the saviour of his country 
than men of any other class. 

Tae UNDER SEORETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir Joun Gorsr) 
(Chatham) said, that as they would 
soon give a vote on the question, 
he invited the House to consider it 
in a practical spirit. In the first 
place, this Motion was not what the 
right hon. Member for the Bridgeton 
Division (Sir George Trevelyan) repre- 
sented it to be. It was not a Motion 
for an Inquiry; it was a Motion which 
pronounced as positively as the Rules of 
the House would allow in favour of a 
deliberate attack upon the Consolidated 
Fund. It was quite true that it did not 
in form attack the Consolidated Fund, 
because it suggested this as a matter 
for consideration by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. That phrase was used be- 
cause it was necessary, according to the 
Rules of the House. Therefore, those 
who voted for this Amendment must be 
ae rap not to enter into an inquiry, 

ut to pronounce a positive opinion in 
favour of the payment of Members out 
of the Oonsolidated Fund. The hon. 
Member who moved the Resolution laid 
a trap for an old Tory like himself when 
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en he saw that, he was dis- 
to receive the hon. Member’s 
remarks with great favour; but when 
the hon. Member illustrated the Motion 
by his speech, then it appeared that 
there was not to be a reversion to an 
ancient custom, because the ancient 
custom was not payment of Members 
out of the Consolidated Fund, but pay- 
ment by the constituencies which sent 
them to Parliament. If the hon. Mem- 
ber desired a reversion to an ancient 
custom he should persuade the President 
of the Local Government Board to in- 
troduce into his Bill some provision 
enabling the County Councils and the 
Councils of boroughs which were to be 
counties to lay a rate on the inhabitants 
for the pone of Members of Parlia- 
ment. He did not wonder that the hon. 
Member shrank from that proposal, not 
merely because it might impede the pro- 
gress of the Local Government Bill, but 
also because the ancient custom never 
appeared to have been a very popular 
custom. The payment which was made 
to Members in olden times was not so 
high as the hon. Member proposed. 
Borough Members were paid only 2s. a 
day and County Members 4s. He 
thought that if they were to pay 
Members at all now the Member for 
a County was still entitled to a 
higher stipend, on the ground that in 
present circumstances the labour of a 
Ocunty Member was so much greater 
than that of a Borough Member. But, 
so far from the constituencies being 
desirous of paying their Members, it 
was recorded that many made no returns 
to the Writ at all; many actually paid 
sums of money to the King to buy 
exemption from the burden of sending 
Members to Parliament. He found that 
out of 165 boroughs to whom Writs 
were issued in the Reign of Edward I. 
one-third took no notice whatever of the 
Writs, and also that in the times of 
Edward III. and Henry VI. the Sheriff 
of Lancashire returned that there were 
no boroughs in the whole of his county 
that were rich enough to afford to send 
Membersto Parliament. It wa. therefore 
quite clear that none of those who were 
in favour of this method of paying Mem- 
bers for their services in Parliament 
were willing to submit this matter to 
Local Option. If the people of this coun- 
try really desired to pay for their Mem- 
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bers to serve in Parliament, it was quite 
clear that it was out of their own funds 
and rates they ought primd facie to meet 
the claim, and not by a demand on the 
Consolidated Fund. He did not agree 
with the hon. Member that it was want 
of unanimity between Borough and 
County Members that led to the prac- 
tice being stopped, because it was always 
easier for the large and rich county to 
pay its Member in former days than for 
the then comparatively poor borough ; 
and the hon. ‘Member had entirely mis- 
taken ancient history when he gave as 
his second reason that the elections were 
not popular. The old elections were 
popular. The restricted franchise was 
not the ancient custom of this country, 
but the comparatively modern innova- 
tion, and at the time of which he was 
speaking the franchise in most boroughs 
was far more popular than it was in 
those later days when the practice of 
paying Members was discontinued. He 
was not sure that the day might not 
come when it might become expedient 
to pay Members of Parliament ; but no 
one really believed that the time had yet 
come when they could attempt practi- 
cally to place upon the Estimates a large 
sum of money for the purpose of giving 
a stipend to Members. As a strong 
argument for saying that the Motion 
was premature, he might point out 
that Parliament had not yet removed 
obstacles to the entrance of poor men 
within its portals. A great deal was, he 
admitted, done in this direction by the 
right hon. and learned Member for Bury 
(Sir Henry James) in the last Parliament; 
but had the reduction in the cost of 
elections been yet carried to the point 
to which it ought to be carried? He 
should advise those who wished to 
smooth the way for poor men to enter 
Parliament to turn their attention to 
that subject rather than to the one be- 
fore the House. Proposals had been 
made from time to time to throw the 
cost of elections upon the rates, which 
was a much more reasonable proposal 
to carry through in the first instance 
than to ask Parliament to support Mem- 
bers after they were returned. The only 
argument which had any force with him 
was that to pay Members would enlarge 
the choice of the constituencies. At 
first sight that was a specious argument; 
but in the present state of society, he 
did not think the choice would be much 
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extended, because the number of per- 
sons who could afford to sitin the House 
was comparatively limited. A payment 
of £300 a-year, which the right hon. 
Gentleman put as the maximum, and he 
supposed also the minimum, payment, 
was not sufficient to induce a man to 
give up his profession or business and 
come to that House. Every man who 
sat in the House had to make some 
pecuniary sacrifice. Rich men did so, 
and sat in no better company than was 
enjoyed by their poorer fellow Members. 
The hon. and gallant Member for Sus- 
sex (Admiral Field), with that dislike 
of lawyers which was always found 
to exist among sailors, pointed to them 
as the only class which profited by seats 
in Parliament. But there was not a 
lawyer in the House who would not be 
richer if he were out of the House, 
though there might be one here or there 
who contrived to retain a large practice 
while sitting in the House. It was one 
of the circumstances which induced the 

eople of this country to place such con- 
Sdcabe in the House that, with the 
exception of an adventurer here and 
there, the Members of the House made 
some personal sacrifices to represent 
them in Parliament. Then as to the 
representation of working men. No- 
thing was more valuable or desirable 
than that the wishes and feelings of the 
working classes should find adequate 
representation. But while we had a 
Parliament which sat seven or eight 
months in the year it was absolutely im- 
possible that an actual working man 
should sit in the House. It might be 
rene to get men who had recently 

een working men, but it was out of 
the question that in this country we 
should have a state of things such as 
existed in Melbourne, where he had seen 
a man with his hod of bricks upon his 
shoulders lay them down and take his 
place in the Legislative Assembly. But 
in Melbourne the Assembly did not sit 
till midnight. He had the greatest 
honour and respect for those direct Re- 
presentatives of the working classes who 
were supported in the House by the 
direct contributions of their fellows. 
But it was a noteworthy fact that those 
who contributed were beginning to get 
tired of the burden which they had im- 
posed upon themselves. He did not, 
therefore, think that this was a strong 
argument in favour of the Motion. He 
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might make a declaration of poverty 
and accept payment, while others re- 
fused it. The optional receipt of re- 
muneration would certainly not satisfy 
those who had brought forward this 
Motion. The Government had been 
pressed with the argument derived from 
political pensions. But that stood upon 
a totally different basis, and had no- 
thing to do with the proposal before the 
House. He hoped, therefore, that the 
House would not assent to a proposition 
which had certainly not yet become a 
question of practical politics. He trusted 
that the House, instead of adopting the 
proposal embodied in this Motion, would 
rather seek to remove the disabilities 
that were imposed upon poor men who 
sought to represent constituencies by 
diminishing the cost of election. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edin- 
burgh, Mid Lothian) said, that he had 
been much impressed by the closing 
observations of the hon. and learned 
Member who has just sat down, in which 
he said that the House should apply 
itself in the first instance to removing 
the disabilities which at present impeded 
the access of the labour Members to that 
House in the shape of election costs. 
But was the hon. and learned Member 
ready to promise on the part of himself 
and of his Government that, if any mea- 
sure was introduced into that House 
having for its object the reduction of 
the costs of elections, he and those who 
sat behind him would support it? Again 
and again efforts had been made by the 
Liberal Party, almost absolutely in a 
body, to transfer the burden of the pay- 
ment of the cost of elections from the in- 
dividual tothe rates, and again and again 
that proposal had been resisted by hon. 
Members opposite. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman probably held out this flatter- 
ing invitation with the reservation in 
his own mind based upon his perfect 
knowledge that if, in compliance with 
his invitation, a measure embodying 
such a proposal were to be brought in 
next week it would be opposed by the 
Government with their whole force. The 
consideration of the question, therefore, 
had better be postponed until the Liberal 
Party next made an effort in this direc- 
tion, when the hon, and learned Gen- 
tleman would have an opportunity of 
testifying his sincerity, and of bringing 
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along with him a respectable tail of 
Mem from that side of the House. 
The hon. and learned Member in com- 
mencing his speech had told the House 
that the question had been mis-stated, 
and he proposed to rectify it, but his 
own statement required retification. The 
hon, and learned Gentleman said that 
the questions upon which they were 
about to vote were—first, whether the 
Members of the House were to be paid; 
and, secondly, whether they were to be 
paid out of the Consolidated Fund. 
Those, however, were not the questions 
which the House was asked to deter- 
mine. The Motion upon which they 
were called upon to vote did not bind 
hon. Members to the universal payment 
of Members. What the Motion did was 
to invite the Government to consider 
whether, and under what conditions, 
it would be expedient to pay Members. 
That would, of course, permit the Go- 
vernment to consider what limitations 
ought to be imposed upon the principle. 
The hon. and learned Member had 
asked, in a very bold and challenging 
tone, whether any single Member of 
that House deliberately proposed that 
there should be a general payment of 
Members; but unless he himself was 
very much mistaken there was a very 
large number of Members who were in 
favour of such a payment. This was, 
he admitted, a very large and important 
question, which was beset by difficulties. 
Undoubtedly there was a great deal of 
authority upon the subject to be drawn 
from the practice of other nations, as far 
as it could be considered to have a bear- 
n our own practice. The fact 
that Members had in former times been 
paid had also its own weight. Doubt- 
less there were a great many persons 
who were prepared to grapple with 
the question; but the Motion before 
the Toes did not bind anyone to 
anything beyond the declaration that 
there was ground for the Government to 
consider whether there ought not to be 
some change in our practice in this re- 
spect. Those who opposed the Motion 
must be taken to be of opinion that the 
present practice was faultless, and that 
in no case ought the slightest change to 
be made in it. He would point out 
what loudly called for alteration in the 
resent system. The hon. Member for 
est Newington (Mr. R, Cooke) had 
laid down the very broad proposition 
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that it was the duty of hon. Members to 
make personal sacrifices if they sought 
to be elected to seats in that House. 
The gallant Admiral opposite spoke of 
eant and humbug; he should be sorry” 
indeed to speak in such plain language 
as that. The hon. and learned Member 
opposite spoke in animated and touch- 
ing terms of the sacrifices they all made 
for their country. He would not de- 
scribe that language as humbug; but 
he would say that it was exaggerated 
and highly coloured, and to a great ex- 
tent unreal. Gentlemen came to that 
House with mixed motives; but, un- 
doubtedly, they did not come in the 
spirit of martyrdom. The hon. and 
learned Member adopted a very high 
tone, like a great preacher disposed to 
elevate their conceptions to the highest 
point human nature was susceptible of, 
in tracing the mental process through 
which Members passed bofore accepting 
a seat. He did not understand that to 
be the case at all. Gentlemen were there 
under a great variety of circumstances 
and motives. Some were attracted by offi- 
cial salaries, some consoled, though not 
attracted, by unofficial salaries, some by 
the early prospect of professional ad- 
vancement, and some by the social dis- 
tinction which a seat in the House con- 
ferred. Consequently, they must not 
pitch too high as to the motives under 
which Members sought a seat in Parlia- 
ment. The hon, Member for West 
Newington said that sacrifices, if they 
could be made, ought to be well appor- 
tioned among the members of the com- 
munity benefited. There could be no 
more sound principle; and he rejoiced 
that this principle was more widely acted 
upon in this country than in any other ; 
but did we apply the principle in the 
case of the arduous and burdensome ser- 
vices required to be rendered by Mem- 
bers of Parliament. Reference had been 
made to the Members from Ireland, and 
also to those who were called labour 
Members, who were listened to with so 
much deference, both on account of their 
position and also on account of their 
personal qualities. Could anyone say 
that the sacrifices they were called upon 
to make, or those of their constituents, 
were proportioned to the sacrifices by 
other Members of the House? The 
hon. and learned Member applied his 

rinciple with the grossest inequality. 

e did not propose to apply it to the 
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constituencies generally; the constituen- 
cies gquiaaltg do not make any sacrifices 
whatever. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber said that every member of the con- 
stituencies which returned a labour Mem- 
ber ought to be ready to bear his share 
of the expense; but why should these 
particular Members for these particular 
constituencies be subjected to that charge 
when other Members and other consti- 
tuencies were placed under no such 
necessity and bore no such charge? If 
these Gentlemen sat in the House of 
Commons with any narrow object, 
if they sat there for the representa- 
tion of purposes which were in the 
main class purposes, he should feel 
a diminished anxiety upon this sub- 
ject. But he ventured to say that they 
were less than any one the mere repre- 
sentatives of class; and more than any 
one they were connected with the 
broadest interests of the country. The 
House could not afford to dispense with 
them. However separated they might 
be from them they ought to feel that to 
have them in the House of Commons 
was a matter of vital interest, or, to put 
it a little lower, if some hon. Members 
did not agree with him there, it was a 
matter of the highest Imperial advan- 
tage. Why should they have a state of 
things in which certain constituencies 
were subjected to a pecuniary burden 
because they returned a certain class of 
Members, who were admitted to be of 
the utmost value not only to those con- 
stituencies, but also to the country at 
large? It wasin point of fact imposing 
a deferential duty upon the presence of 
labour Members. If there were to be 
these sacrifices they ought to be imposed 
according to reason in fair and just 
proportion. If they said that such re- 
presentation was to be desired why 
should they impose burdens in these 
particular cases upon constituencies 
which were not to be imposed in the case 
of any other class of Members in that 
House. The hon. Gentleman stated that 
the labour Representatives had been 
labourers, but were not labourers now ; 
they had been labourers; they might be 
again. They had the habits and in- 
stincts of their class. From the nature 
of their occupation they were compelled 
to suspend the duties of their position 
more than any other class of Members 
of that House; but, substantially, the 
hon. Member knew that there was no 
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class of the community more faithfully 
and exactly represented in the House of 
Commons than were the vast body of 
labouring men by the labour Represen- 
tatives. Wasitto be desired that under 
these circumstances, in a country where 
the public was certainly, in his opinion, 
the most liberal of all paymasters, that 
these particular burdens should be im- 
posed upon a certain portion of the con- 
stituenciesonly? If they were to escape 
the burden it must be done by ceasing 
to return. Representatives of labour. 
The gallant Admiral opposite had stated 
that certain high-minded English gentle- 
men were anxious to put their hands 
into their pockets in order that these 
Members might be sent to Parliament. 
It was unfortunate, under the circum- 
stances of the case, that such an in- 
stance had never yet occurred. With 
regard to political pensions, it might be 
doubtful whether they ought or ought 
not to be subjected to reconsideration. 
But, at any rate, this was shown—that 
in a period of reform and of the in- 
creasing admission of the nation to the 
power and privilege of the franchise, 
now extending to 50 years, there was, 
on the part of Parliament, and of a long 
series of Parliaments, a disposition to 
meévt every case, perhaps to be too free 
and liberal in meeting cases, such as 
that of political pensions—but to meet 
every case where a fair ground could be 
urged for making a charge through the 
Consolidated Fund or through the taxes 
laid upon local communities. The case 
now before the House was an infinitely 
stronger and more necessitous case than 
any which had been made for political 
pensions. He would not enter upon the 
question whether invidious distinctions 
would have to be drawn. That would 
be travelling too far. He had endea- 
voured to consider the subject, and he 
believed it might be dealt with without 
introducing anything in the nature of in- 
vidious distinctions. If he took political 
pensions or the payments received by 
naval and military gentlemen in the 
House—they were received specially, 
yet he did not think it could be said that 
in practice they had been found to in- 
volve invidious distinctions. But the 
mode of applying the principle was not 
the question before the House, nor was 
the question of going to the Consolidated 
Fund, nor the question of the general 
payment of Members, with regard to 
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which he fully admitted that such a 
payment, he thought, would not be in- 
troduced either now or hereafter with- 
out much doubt, much difficulty and 
much discussion. It was simply the 
question whether they stood now upon 
a ground that might be maintained, and 
which could be defended against all 
invasion, as being unattended with any 
serious practical objection; or whether, 
on the other hand, if they really meant 
that the constituencies should have the 
choice of returning whom they pleased, 
they were to maintain a system which 
went far towards rendering that choice 
unreal, and which, undoubtedly fettered, 
and fettered very heavily, the exercise of 
that choice in a particular case, where 
they were most of all anxious that it 
should be perfectly free—namely, the 
case where the labouring portion of the 
community determined to exercise its 
franchise in a few instances—he heartily 
wished they were more, he was quite 
convinced they never would be too many 
—by subjecting them to heavy pecuniary 
burdens, and declining to entertain even 
in the most limited and moderate form, 
a proposition to examine whether a 
remedy could be applied to such an evil. 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.) said, 
that, according to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, this Resolution bound nobody 
either on the question of the general 
payment of Members or on the other 
vital and burning question as to the fund 
out of which payment was to be made. 
It was thought that this Resoltiuon car- 
ried some expression of opinion on that 
subject. ‘Oh, no,” said the right hon. 
Gentleman, “nobody is bound to ex- 
press an opinion as to whether the rates 
or the Consolidated Fund are to bear 
the burden.” Thusthe House had been 
spending some hours discussing a Reso- 
lution which bound nobody to anything, 
and whether hon. Members voted for or 
against it they expressed no view on 
either of the subjects to which he had 
referred. The right hon. Gentleman 
declared that the Resolution asserted 
that there were some grounds in our 
present political state for eonsidering 
whether some change or other was de- 
sirable in this respect. If that was the 
only thing asserted, this Motion would 
be a hypocritical Motion, unworthy of 
the hon. Gentleman who brought it for- 
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ward. If he did not intend to bind the 
House to a principle, it was most cer- 
tainly a delusion and a snare. The hon. 
Gentleman, he was sure, intended to 
pledge the House one way or the other, 
and, what was more, he recommended 
the fund out of which the payment was 
to be made. He hardly thought the 
hon. Gentleman would thank the right 
hon. Gentleman for the interpretation 
he had put upon his Resolution, nor for 
his speech, which, interesting and elo- 
quent as it undoubtedly was, had not 
conveyed to the House the slightest 
hint as to the views the right hon. Gen- 
tleman himself held upon either of the 
vital parts of the question—namely, 
were Members to be paid, and who was 
to pay them? The right hon. Gentle- 
man argued that a fine and penalty 
ought not to be imposed on the choice of 
constituencies which were pleased to 
elect a working man; but the alterna- 
tive was that all the constituencies 
should be fined in order to pay for the 
choice of afew. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman, on the contrary, had delivered 
himself of a speech colourless and mean- 
ingless. There was, perhaps, abundant 
amusement in it, but no instruction 
whatever. What did he ye ? Did 
he propose that a Member should come 
to the Table and declare, as in the case 
of political pensions, that his means 
were not sufficient to support his posi- 
tion ? 
Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: He does 
not propose that. 
rn. MATTHEWS: And that, there- 
fore, he demanded this stipend? Was 
that what he recommended to the work- 
ing men whom he hoped to see in the 
House of Commons? He (Mr. Mat- 
thews) did not think the right hon. Gen- 
tleman committed himself to that. He 
did not think that would be popular 
with working men Members or their 
constituents. Then what was the alter- 
native? That every Member, whether 
he desired this stipend or not, should 
be compelled to accept it in order that 
no invidious distinctions might exist. 
If the right hon. Gentleman could 
not advance something stronger than 
litical pensions, then the case was 
| Sarre indeed. It seemed to him if 
they turned to history they would find 
that it was emphatically against the 
Mover of this proposition. The hon. Gen- 
tleman said that this system did exist at 
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one time in our history ; but as had been 
shown, it was resisted by the constituen- 
cies themselves, and so universal was 
the feeling and so strong the opposition 
throughout the country, that the system 
vanished without any obligation of law, 
and it dropped entirely into desuetude. 
They were now compelling the consti- 
tuencies which voluntarily gave up this 
system, which they repudiated and aban- 
doned, to resort to itagain. They were 
reversing history. After all, the real vital 
question was would they improve their 
Parliament—would they serve the inter- 
ests of the country? From this point 
of view they were not without guidance 
and experience. Let them take America. 
He was not going into the question why 
political life had been abandoned in 
America, and abandoned by all honour- 
able men. He would not go into the 
question of what had led to that. Let 
him turn to a country nearer home—to 
France, where, when Louis Napoleon 
was sending off the Members of the 
Legislative Assembly in prison vans to 
Cayenne, they were jeered at with the 
ery, ‘‘See the men of the 25 francs.” 
The effect on the French people of the 
payment of their Members certainly was 
to make them regard their representa- 
tives not with greater but with less con- 
sideration. In Italy this question had 
led to very acrimonious discussions and 
to charges that the Members of the 
Legislative Assembly were scamping 
their work in order to earn their 
salaries the more easily. The payment 
of Members, if adopted, would inevi- 
tably have the effect of changing the 


career of politics from being a public 
trust into being a mere paid profes- 
sion. It was impossible to avoid that 


result. Whether or not the work con- 
tinued to be as well done it would cease 
to be regarded in the same light as now 
when it would be gratuitous. The work 
would be degraded by being regarded as 
paid work. It could not be said that 
the present system caused this House 
to be without working men Represen- 
tatives, for it now contained several 
whose services were on that side of 
the House recognized to be of the 
greatest advantage. If this proposal 
were accepted and Members were to 
be paid, a very serious charge would 
be incurred — a charge which would 
either fall upon the Consolidated Fund 
or upon local resources. If it was to 
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be thrown upon local resources, there 
was no necessity for any change in the 
present system, for it was now quite 
competent for any constituency to pro- 
vide its Member with such income as 
might be deemed requisite to enable 
him adequately to discharge his Par- 
liamentary duties. If, on the other 
hand, the burden was to be thrown on 
the Consolidated Fund, then it would 
be most unfair; since localities that 
did not require paid Members would 
be paying for others localities that 
did. This was a change which was 
not called for and which would, he 
thought, have very unfortunate results, 
and Her Majesty’s Government could 
be no party to supporting it. 
Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 135; Noes 
192: Majority 57.—(Div. List, No. 198.) 


Main Question again proposed, ‘‘That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Surrty — Committee upon Monday 
next. 


SUPPLY.—REPORT. 
Resolutions | 5th July} reported. 
Resolutions read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘* That this House doth agree with the 
Committee in the First Resolution.” 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) said, 
when this Vote was before the Commit- 
tee last night, he was about to ask a 
question in reference to one of the items, 
when the impatience of an hon. Member 
opposite cut him short with the Closure 
Motion. A little more patience would 
have enabled him to finish his remarks, 
would have saved the time taken in 
a Division then, and in repeating his 
question now. He merely wanted to 
know how it was there were no separate 
items given in regard to the amount for 
the ‘‘General Register of Shipping for 
Seamen,” £11,864. Perhaps the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade would give 
some explanation now ? 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said, he 
should like to hear some reason why the 
Board of Trade were always opposing 
the action of the Indian Government in 
trying to prevent unfortunate seamen 
being paid in rupees at the value of two 
shillings a rupee when paid off in India, 
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the rupee being, in actual worth, only 
ls. 43d. Great complaints had been 
made of the practice in Bombay and 
Calcutta, and two Viceroys had endea- 
voured to check it, but still the Board 
of Trade would take no action. Why 
was this ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tat BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Micnart Hicks-Beacu) 
(Bristol, W.)said, the matter to which the 
hon. Member referred was a matter of 
private arrangement between employers 
and seamen, and depended on the terms 
of the contract between them. As to the 
question of the hon. Member for Mid 
Cork (Dr. Tanner), the Office to which he 
alluded was now in process of re-organi- 
zation, and when the re-organization 
was complete, a large saving in expen- 
diture would be effected. The Estimates 
did not show the normal strength of the 
Office ; but it would be observed there 
was a saving of £8,000 out of £18,000. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) said, he hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would give a little more 
specific information. Last year the Vote 
was for £16,000, and all the details 
were given with every particular; but 
in this Estimate there was simply a 
lump sum, without any explanation of 
the £11,000, which was a reduction not 
of £8,000 but of £5,000 on last year’s 
Vote. . But it was impossible to under- 
stand what was likely to be the character 
or result of the charges about to be 
made. He would ask whether in the 
re-organization there were among the 
men displaced from the Establishment 
of the General Register for Seamen, 
several who were fit for employment in 
other departments of the Board of Trade 
or other branches of the Civil Service ? 
It was very well known that in the 
Registry Office for Seamen there were 
scandalous abuses. One man was paid 
£400 for making seven or eight entries 
a day in a book, which book was never 
seen by anybody but himself. That was 
the kind of Office it was; and although 
in previous years the subject had been 
matter of considerable animadversion, 
the Office was always defended by the 
Minister of the day as beyond control or 
improvement. But now the cat was out 
of the bag, the abuses had been officially 
pon es and there was to be re- 
organization and considerable altera- 
tions. But the men removed from their 
nominal work in the Office might be 
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placed on the Pension List while yet 
young, or they might be employed in 
other work. To put them on the Pen- 
sion List meant unnecessary expenditure 
on that account, while every year new 
men entering the Civil Service did work 
upon which the pensioned men might 
very well be employed, and, in their 
turn, helped to swell the Pension List, 
and the nominal saving disappeared 
altogether. Did the right hon. Gentle- 
man contemplate employing the men 
removed from the staff of the Registry 
Office in other branches of the Board 
of Trade; or, if not, would the Civil 
Service Commissioners allow their ser- 
vices to be availed of elsewhere? If 
some such course were not adopted, it 
would be a serious blot on the Civil 
Service administration. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH 
said, he might be allowed to speak 
again to assure the hon. Member that 
this point had been carefully reviewed. 
Only the other day, he gave directions 
that six clerks from the 13 who were 
available for re-employment should be 
transferred to another Office. | Mr. 
Artuur O’Connor: What Office ?} He 
had forgotten the Department at the 
moment, but they had been retained in 
the Public Service, and there would 
therefore be no increase on the pen- 
sion charges on their account. The 
Board of Trade were taking every 
possible care to carry out the wish ex- 
pressed by the House, and, as far as 
possible, any increase in pensions by the 
alteration would be avoided. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, he must press the point in 
reference to the payment of seamen in 
rupees. The subject had been brought 
to the attention of the Government from 
the other side only a few weeks ago, 
though only incidentally, by the hon. 
Member for Hull. Seamen were prac- 
tically defrauded of a great proportion 
of their earnings, because in many cases 
men, when paid off in India or perhaps 
left behind through sickness, were paid 
in rupees at the rate of 2s., while the 
actual value of a rupee was about 
1s. 43d. The men did not thoroughly 
understand the positien until they found 
themselves oe | instead of the £3 a- 
month for which they agreed, only 
two-thirds that amount. e did not 
quite know what amount of control the 
Board of Trade could exercise in ship- 
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ping matters ; but it appeared to him— 
and it was a suggestion that came from 
the other side of the House—that it 
was only right some method should be 
adopted, by advertisement or otherwise, 
to press upon seamen—— 

It being One of the clock, Mr. Speaker 
adjourned the House, without Question 
put, till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 9th July, 1888. 





MINUTES. ]—Pvntic Brrrs—Second Reading— 
Solicitors (195); Fishery Acts Amendment 
(Ireland) (86), discharged ; Libel Law Amend- 
ment (190). 

Committee — Report — Limited Partnerships 
(159). 

Report — Habitual Drunkards Act 
Amendment (No. 2) (138). 

ProvisionaAL Orpen Buts—First Reading — 
Local Government (No. 13) * (207). 

Committee—Report—Pier and Harbour * (135) ; 
Tramways (No. 3)* (191'; Public Health 
(Scotland) ‘Kirkliston, Dalmeny, and South 
Queensferry Water) ® (177). 

Third Reading—Local Government (No. 6)* 
(181); Local Government (No, 9) * (182); 
Local Government (No. 12)* (183) ; Local 
Government (No. 7)* (200); Oyster and 
Mussel Fisheries (West Loch ‘Tarbert) * 
(145), and passed. 


HIS IMPERIAL MAJESTY THE LATE 
EMPEROR OF GERMANY. 


ANSWER TO ADDRESS. 


Taz LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssury): My Lords, as directed by 
your Lordships, I forwarded to Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Berlin the 
Resolutions of Condolence with the 
Empress Victoria of Germany, passed 
by your Lordships’ House, and I have 
received the following reply from Sir 
Edward Malet :— 

**My Lord Chancellor, 

I have the honour to acknowledge the 
receipt of your Lordships’ Letter of the 19th 
inst., transmitting to me copies of two Resolu- 
tions of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal in 
Parliament assembled, conveying Messages of 
Condolence to the Empress Victoria from their 
Lordships’ House, and I have the honour to in- 
form your Lordships that Her Imperial Majesty 
was graciously pleased to receive me in audience 
yesterday, for the purpose of presenting these 
Messages. Her Imperial Majesty desired me to 
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your Lordship, her gratitude for these marks 
of sympathy with Her deep distress, and to ex- 
press the hope that the memory of the Emperor 
Frederick, her dearly beloved Husband, may 
ever be preserved.”’ 

Letter ordered to lie on the Table, and 
to be entered on the Journals. 


AFFAIRS IN ZULULAND. 
QUESTION. 


Eart GRANVILLE asked the noble 
Lord the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether he could communicate 
to the House any information with 
regard to the situation of affairs in 
Zululand ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe COLONIES (Lord Kwyursrorp): 
Perhaps the best reply I can give to the 
noble Earl’s request is conveyed in a 
telegram I received last night from Sir 
Arthur Havelock, dated the 8th of 
July :— 

“In consequence of defeat of Usibepu and 
withdrawal of police magistracy at Ivuna 23rd 
June disturbance has become serious. Natives 
of coast district to the north of Zulu Native 
Reserve, through fear of Dinuzulu, have taken 
part in rebellion. Attack upon magistrates of 
districts threatened. British troops and native 
contingent gave assistance to-day. Am con- 
fident forces now in Zululand are sufficient for 
restoration of good order, unless any unex- 
pected complications arise. Dilatoriness in 
adopting necessary measures mainly caused by 
delay in collecting native contingent. Military 
authorities will not move without native con- 
tingent. It is believed that affair at Hlopekulu 
will have produced good effect. Government 
of New Republic maintain friendly action and 
professions. I have reason to believe there are 
a few freebooters with Dinuzulu. Local news- 
paper reports much exaggerated. Will tele- 
graph at once any important changes in the 
situation of affairs.” 

My Lords, it is impossible to deny that, 
though the situation is not dangerous, 
it is still serious, and perhaps your Lord- 
ships will allow me to state in a very few 
words the position of affairs in Zulu- 
land as far as Ican make it out. Dinu- 
zulu, the son of the late King Oety- 
wayo, and his uncle, Undabuko, are 
both together at a place called Ceza, on 
the North-West frontier of Zululand. 
What is the exact force they have with 
them it is difficult to make out, but Sir 
Arthur Havelock thinks we may number 
them at about 4,000. The Imperial 
Force is as follows :—A regular force of 
300 Oavalry, 120 mounted Infantry, 
440 Infantry, two light guns and two 
gatlings. Then there are reinforce- 
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ments, which have probably arrived by 
this time, of 677 Royal Scots and 21 
artillerymen. There are of Zulu Cara- 
bineers 25 mounted and 135 foot, 
besides 250 Basutos and some Native 
levies. I have no exact information as 
to where the main body of Imperial 
troops is at present, but it has been 
found necessary on the way up to Ceza 
to disperse some insurgent levies under 
one of the Chiefs called Tshingana. 
The following telegram gives the shortest 
account of the matter. It is as follows :— 
‘* Tshingana having collected insurgent bands 
at Hlopekulu, near White Umvalosi River, 
has been raiding and plundering loyal Natives, 
it became necessary to dislodge him before ad- 
vance to Ceza. 2nd July, police with native 
and Basuto levies, with support of troops, ad- 
vanced to Hlopekulu, found Usutus in strong 
sition, from which they at once opened fire. 
sutus dispersed with heavy loss after six 
hours’ fighting. About 1,000 cattle captured. 
Casualties on our side :—Killed— Lieutenant 
Briscoe, 1st Battalion Royal ee Fusi- 
liers ; Trent, leader of native levy; and three 
olice and Basutos. Wounded—Eight Basutos. 
sses among native levies not yet ascertained ; 
Tshingana supposed to be escaped.” 


My Lords, our duty is a very plain one; 
it is to advance and to put down Dinu- 
zulu and Undabuko, and to prevent any 
further resistance to British Authority. 
When this has been successfully accom- 
plished, I think that it will be easy for 
us to treat the other Chiefs who have 
risen against ’us with leniency. It is 
not difficult to understand why some of 
these Chiefs who gladly pipe aay the 
Sovereignty Pa in May of last year 
have now risen againstus. There have 
been all kinds of rumours spread through 
Zululand of the decline of the British 
power, and of our intention to retire. 
There has also been a feeling of distrust 
and doubt as to the finality of the 
arrangements made by the British Go- 
vernment and the continued mainte- 
nance of the Sovereignty. Every endea- 
vour has been made to remove that dis- 
trust, and I think I may say that success 
has attended those endeavours. But 
now, unfortunately, they have heard of 
the failure in April last of the police to 
seize four men in Undabuko’s kraal, 
from which they had to retire, and also 
of the far more serious failure in June 
last, when the police and troops in- 
tended to execute warrants against 
Dinuzulu and Undabuko, but were re- 
sisted in force and obliged to retire. No 
doubt, the rumours of these two events 
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have been much exaggerated, and the 
retirement of the troops has been treated 
as if the British Army had been 
defeated. In these circumstances a 
distrust has undoubtedly been revived 
against the British Government among 
the Natives. Looking at what has 
passed in Zululand for many years, I 
cannot altogether wonder that the Na- 
tives feel this distrust as to the mainte- 
nance of our Sovereignty in Zuluiand, 
and are, therefore, afraid that if Dinu- 
zulu again secures power they will be 
treated harshly. This shows the neces- 
sity forspeedy and decisive action against 
Dinuzulu and Undabuko. I am satisfied 
that Sir Arthur Havelock and General 
Smythe will take every necessary step, 
and that they feel the importance of 
carrying out our plans. I should like 
to add one other observation. I have 
seen it stated that the Boers—the 
Leaders of the South African Republic 
and the New Republic—are supporting 
Dinuzulu and Undabuko. Sir Arthur 
Havelock has pointed out that he does 
not believe that the Leaders of the New 
Republic have taken this step, though 
there may be some individual Boers who 
are with the Chiefs. I am quite satis- 
fied, and I am glad to make public my 
belief, that the Leaders, both of the 
South African Republic and the New 
Republic, have lent no countenance to 
Dinuzulu’s action, but, on the contrary, 
have endeavoured as far as possible to 
support us. 


ELECTIONS (INTERVENTION OF PEERS 
AND PRELATHS IN PARLIAMENTARY 
ELECTIONS)—RESOLUTION. 

Moved, “ That the first paragraph of Standing 
Order No. XX. be suspended and that the con- 
sideration of the Report from the Select Com- 
mittee on Elections (Intervention of Peers and 
Prelates in Parliamentary Elections) have pre- 
cedence of the Orders of the Day and Notices 
which stand before it.’’—(Zhe Marquess of 
Salisbury.) 

Motion agreed to. 


Then the said report was considered 
(according to order). 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssury), in moving the reception of 
the Report, observed that their Lord- 
ships would remember that the Report 
of a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, which had been sent to their 
Lordships repeating a Resolution which 
from time to time had been passed 
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every Session since the year 1641, had 
been referred to a Committee of their 
Lordships’ House. In that Report cer- 
tain statements had been made, but the 
nature of the infringement suggested 
had been unfortunately so wrapped up 
in ambiguity that it was very difficult to 
know what was intended by the Resolu- 
tion. Ifit had referred simply to the 
absence of any right on the part of a 
Peer to vote in the election of a Mem- 
ber to serve in the House of Commons, 
he believed that none of their Lordships 
would have denied that by the Common 
Law of England a Peer was not entitled 
to vote. But the ambiguous language 
that a Peer should not concern himself 
in an election had been misunderstood 
to mean that Peers had no right to take 
an ordinary interest in electoral con- 
tests. While he believed, on the one 
hand, that noone would doubt that Peers 
are not entitled to vote in elections, on 
the other hand he believed that there 
was not the smallest foundation for 
suggesting that a Peer, like any other 
person interested in an election, could 
not take a lawful part in promoting the 
election of a Member of Parliament. 
The first conspicuous instance of action 
on the part of a Peer giving rise to this 
Resolution of the House of Commons 
was where a Peer had sent a letter to a 
particular borough ordering that a cer- 
tain person should be elected member 
for that borough. In that case it was 
not unnatural that the House of Com- 
mons should resent such an occurrence 
as an undoubted interference, and the 
form of the Resolution specially passed 
indicated what it meant. A later in- 
stance was where an assault had taken 
place. But at presont they had a 
modern Act of Parliament which made 
it penal to exercise any undue influence, 
and Peers as well as others were under 
that law. In these circumstances the 
Committee to whom their Lordships had 
remitted the consideration of this ques- 
tion had thought it right to make the 
following Report :— 


** Inasmuch as a Resolution of one House of 
Parliament cannot affect the law, it is unneces- 
sary to take any action on the Report of the 
House of Commons as to the continuance of 
the Sessional order with reference to the inter- 
vention of peers or prelates in Parliamentary 
elections.” 


That which was contrary to the law in 
a Peer was equally contrary in a Com- 


Lord Halsbury 
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moner, and that which was unlawful in 
a Commoner was equally unlawful in a 
Peer, and in his opinion there was no 
other distinction. As the Resolution of 
their Lordships’ Committee had sug- 
gested, neither House of Parliament 
could either make or unmake law, and 
the Resolution of the House of Commons 
neither added to nor took away from 
what the law was. He begged to move 
that the Report of the Committee be re- 
ceived. 


Moved, ‘That the Report be received.” 
—(The Lord Chancellor.) 


Lorp ESHER (Master of the Rotts) 
said, that he wished to say a few words, 
speaking entirely upon his own respon- 
sibility, which would be in no sense the 
opinion of their Lordships’ House, with 
regard to the Resolution and Report of 
the House of Commons sent up to their 
Lordships. He would call their Lord- 
ships’ attention to the extreme vagueness 
of the Resolution. It would be most 
difficult to say what interpretation was 
to be placed upon the Resolution. A 
good p would depend on what was 
meant by interference. In the appli- 
cation of the Resolution to the case in 
1641, to which the Lord Chancellor had 
referred, the Peer, he supposed, was the 
patron of the borough, and directed that 
a particular person should be elected as 
Member of Parliament. Such inter- 
ference would by the Common Law be 
most improper. The second case, that 
of interference by force of arms, would 
no doubt also be most improper; but 
both would be as much illegal inter- 
ference if done by any other person as by 
a Peer of the Realm. The Resolution 
could not pretend to be a judicial deci- 
sion. The House of Commons had at 
one time the power of giving judicial 
decisions with regard to elections which 
were brought before it. But when there 
was no case before it upon which the 
House of Commons could adjudicate, 
it could not give anything like a judi- 
cial decision. A protest on the part of 
the House of Commons was but a pro- 
test, and could not have the effect of 
law before any judicial tribunal. Such 
a Resolution would have no effect 
whatever of any kind upon the law. 
As to the question of what the law 
is, and to the allegations in the 
Report, there is no legal penalty for 
interfering at an election, and no person 
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could be imprisoned for doing so. Tho 
only case in which the Resolution could 

ossibly have any effect, if it could 
9083 an effect, was on a Parliamentary 
inquiry into the subject-matter of the 
election—namely, whether it was a due 
election or not. But the Resolution of 
the House of Commons eould have no 
effect, because the House of Commons 
has given up the power of inquiring 
into the validity of an election, and the 
only tribunal which could inquire, and 
whose decision would have any effect, 
was the tribunal of the Judges appointed 
to try Election Petitions. Neither a 
Resolution of the House of Commons 
nor a Resolution of the House of Lords, 
nor both combined, would have any 
effect upon the Judges. The Judges 
must decide by Oommon Law or by 
Statute Lawif anything should be alleged 
to have been done contrary toStatute. As 
he understood that this was the first 
time that this Resolution of the House 
of Commons had been sent to their 
Lordships’ House, this is the first time 
that the House could take no notice of it. 
As it has never before come before them, 
it is impossible to say that their Lord- 
ships’ House have failed to controvert it. 
It could not, therefore, be properly said 
that their Lordships, by not controvert- 
ing, had made any admission. In the 
same way he was bound to say that this 
Resolution had never been brought in 
any shape or form to the attention of 
any judicial tribunal whatever. But if 
there had been an admission by their 
Lordships’ House, it could be no higher 
than a declaration by the House; and, 
as he had said, a declaration of their 
Lordships’ House would have the same 
effect only as a declaration of the 
House of Commons; and a_ joint 
declaration of both Houses would have 
no effect of any kind on the Com- 
mon Law; it could neither add to it 
nor take from it. The Report went on 
to say that the Sessional Order of the 
House of Commons had been recognized 
by the Courts as a declaration of law. 
That was not so. He was party to a 
case in which not that Resolution, but 
a Resolution passed in 1699 was brought 
before the Court. This case was not 
called to the attention of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, 
though it is on the Journals. That 
case was that in consequence of the 
Earl of Manchester having voted at 
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an election, the House of Commons re- 
solved that no Peer in this Kingdom 
had any right to give a vote in the elec- 
tion of any Member of Parliament. 
That Resolution was brought before the 
Court as the judicial decision of the 
House of Commons upon an Election 
Petition in which the seat was claimed, 
and the election was declared void. It was 
the decision of the House of Commons, 
therefore, given as a judicial decision de- 
termining the election. Such a decision, 
therefore, would probably be treated as a 
high authority by the Court of Common 
Pleas. He affirmed that the Resolution 
that Peers should not vote at elections, 
which was passed year by year by the 
House of Commons, had no effect what- 
ever. That Resolution had never been 
brought before any judicial tribunal of 
the country, and it was therefore erro- 
neous to say that the Resolution was 
evidence of the Common Law of the 
land. The only Court that could 
come to a decision as to whether the 
interference of a particular Peer was or 
was not according to the Common Law 
of England was the Court of Judges of 
Election Petitions. If their Lordships 
were now to come to any decision on 
the subject it would be a futile decision 
and would have no effect whatever. The 
matter must be left to the only tribunal 
that could decide it. He, therefore, 
strongly advised their Lordships to 
adopt the Resolution. 

Lorp HERSCHELL said, he heartily 
agreed with every word contained in 
the Resolution. No Resolution of the 
Houses of Parliament could affect the 
law. It was quite certain that a Resolu- 
tion passed by the House of Commons 
could not create the law if it did not 
otherwise exist. He was not, however, 
prepared to say that the declaration 
which had been made by the House of 
Cammons year after year for nearly two 
centuries was at variance with the Com- 
mon Law of this country. If his noble 
and learned Friend opposite said that 
there was no decision which supported 
such a Resolution, he could only say 
there was no decision against it. Un- 
questionably it could not be denied that 
the impression had prevailed and heen 
acted upon for many years that a Peer 
was not justified in taking that part in 
the election of Members of Parliament 
which every other subject could exercise. 
Distinction had been drawn between a 
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Peer taking part in ordinary political 
discussion and taking part in elections. 
Where the dividing line came in was a 
question which he did not think it 
necessary to decide. All he wished to 
say was that the matter should be left 
where it was. They could not vy any 
expression of opinion make the law 
other than it was. He thought it was 
much better not to admit any new de- 
finition, especially as by immemorial 
usage there had been abstention on the 
part of Peers from taking part in elec- 
tions. One other matter he ought to 
mention was that the Resolution of 
1700 was brought to the attention of 


the Court of Common Pleas, and was | 


referred to by Chief Justice Bovill in his 
judgment, though he quite agreed there 
was no decision in the case. He ought, 
also, to mention that after the Act of 
Union a new Standing Order was made 
which contained the old declaration, but 
in different terms, and making other 
provisions with reference to the action 
of Irish Peers. Therefore, it was not a 
mere reiteration from year to year, but 
the matter was considered by the House 
after the Act of Union. He entirely 
supported the Motion before the House, 
but he wished to make it clear that he 
was entitled to reserve his judgment as 
to what the Common Law had been. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he was 
glad this discussion had taken place, 
because the fact that there was not ab- 
solute harmony among the Law Lords 
who had spoken with regard to the 
exact state of the law confirmed the ne- 
cessity for approaching the subject with 
extreme caution; moreover, that want 
of harmony made the decision of their 
Lordship’s Committee more satisfactory, 
as they were entirely agreed as to their 
Report. The state of the law on the 
subject appeared to him, as a Member 
of the Committee, to require very much 
more lengthened and elaborate inquiry 
than could be afforded to it on that oc- 
easion. The very fact that it was ac- 
knowledged on all hands that neither 
House of Parliament could by Resolu- 
tion affect the law showed that there 
was no practical necessity for express- 
ing an opinion on the Resolution of 
the Commons. He wovld, therefore, 
recommend their Lordships to adopt 
the Resolution. 

Tue PRIME MINISTER anp SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 


Lord Herschell 
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AFFAIRS (The MarquessofSatispury): 
With reference to the legal argument 
of the noble and learned Lord opposite 
(Lord Herschell) I shall not venture 
to offer an opinion, but he diverged for 
a moment from a mere statement of the 
law to what he conceived to be a state- 
ment of fact, and on that point I do 
not think he was accurate. He stated 
that the immemorial usage was that no 
Peer should concern himself in an elec- 
tion at the time it was taking place. If 
he had said that that had been a general 
custom I should not have disputed it ; 
but it has been by no means a universal 
custom. I have known Peers to vote at 
elections ; at University elections it was 
a common thing. I have taken part 
myself as a Peer in proceedings about 
an election after the Writ was issued. 
I believe it has been frequently done, 
and the only rule limiting it has been 
the power of the House of Commons, up 
to a recent date, possessed of cancelling 
an election without giving any reason 
for that annulment. Of course, as long 
as the House of Commons had that 
power, if any Peer thought he had a 
right to interfere and did interfere, and 
the result was the annulment of the 
election, his labour would be thrown 
away; but as to the fact that they have 
aften interfered I have no doubt what- 
ever. I venture to prophecy that, as 
matters are carried for decision more to 
the hustings and the platform and less 
to the House of Commons at West- 
minster, your Lordships, not as Peers, 
but simply as ordinary citizens, will at 
all times express your opinions, as you 
undoubtedly have the right to do, as to 
who are the best persons to frame finan- 
cial laws which you will have to accept, 
and to select the rulers who will rule the 
country in which you dwell. If you have 
no right to express opinions on these 
matters, you are, in respect of them, in 
a position more disadvantageous than 
any citizen of this country who is not an 
elector. There would then be three 
graduated stages of disability—electors 
who can vote, non-electors who cannot 
vote but may express opinions, and 
Peers who may neither vote nor express 
opinions. I do not think the Constitu- 
tion places you in that position. I 
believe that the very fact that you have 
no power in this House to deal with the 
selection of those who govern the 
country, the very fact that by usage you 
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abstain from dealing with financial 
matters, does morally and practically 
confer upon you the right which is 
ossessed by the humblest subject of 
es Majesty of expressing at times 
freely your opinions upon all political 
matters which are before the country. 
Motion agreed to. 
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NAVAL EXPENDITURE. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorpv BRASSEY, in rising to call 
attention to the foreign squadrons, and 
to the large expenditure on ships not 
effective for the operations of war or 
the protection of trade, said, that he 
disavowed all intention to criticize the 
present Admiralty, which had rendered 
excellent service to the country. His 
object was to propose a change of 
system, to increase the building of 
effective ships by diminishing expendi- 
ture on those which were comparatively 
ineffective. The experience of the last 
two years must have impressed on all 
who were interested in the Navy the 
imperative necessity of concentrating 
our efforts on essentials. Under a Go- 
vernment which could not be suspected 
of indifference to the security of the 
Empire we had seen a sweeping reduc- 
tion of Navy Estimates. He did not 
condemn the Admiralty for accepting 
reductions, or the Government for 
showing some distrust of the assurances 
so glibly given in various quarters that 
the country was ready to spend unlimited 
amounts on the increase of the Navy. 
The experience of every Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was the same. Pro- 
posals to build ships and to raise sea- 
men were popular enough. There was 
always some fatal objection to new 
taxes. Impressed with the difficulty of 
increasing Estimates, while at the same 
time earnestly desiring to obtain more 
protection for our commerce, he would 
consider the means—in effect the only 
means—by which the object in view 
could be attained. It was not necessary 
to make exaggerated statements as to 
the inferiority of the British Fleet in 
comparison with other Powers. In the 
construction of swift and powerful 
vessels great progress had been made 
within a recent period. In vessels built 
or completing we had established a de- 
cided superiority. When, however, we 
turned to the programme of building 
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now in course of execution in France 
and England, it was evident that our 
position in the future was seriously 
threatened. Setting aside the torpedo 
gunboats, which were in no sense 
cruisers, the English programme of 
shipbuilding for 1888-9 included the 
two first-class cruisers, Blake and Blen- 
heim, 9,000 tons, 22 knots; the five 
second-class cruisers, M type, 2,900 tons, 
20 knots; and two third-class cruisers, 
1,800 tons, 19°5 knots. The French 
shipbuilding programme was much 
more ambitious. It included the 20- 
knot ships Dupuy de Léme, belted 
cruiser, 6,360 tons; and the Davoust 
and Suchet, protected cruisers, 6,027 
tons. Their list of 19-knot vessels 
included 11 ships—TZage, 7,045 tons, 
Cécile, 5,766 tons, three Alger type, 
4,162 tons, and six third-class cruisers, 
Surcouf type, 1,850 tons. Of ships 
steaming 19 knots and over France was 
building 14, England nine. Making 
full allowance for greater rapidity of 
construction, when we looked to the 
vessels in progress in France and to the 
figures recently published by Lloyds, 
showing the approximate value of our 
Mercantile Marine to that of France as 
£93,000,000 to £9,000,000, we saw that 
greater efforts were required on the 
part of the British Admiralty. As an 
immediate step Sir Arthur Hood re- 
cently asked for six additional cruisers. 
The question to be considered was how 
such a reinforcement of the Fleet might 
be obtained with the least charge to the 
public. When we were building for 
the protection of commerce speed was 
the first condition of efficiency, and we 
were now, as in the past, wasting money 
in building too many cruisers greatly 
inferior in speed to those building in 
France. We were building four third- 
class cruisers of the Barossa class— 
1,580 tons, 16°5 knots. No figure was 
named for those ships in the Esti- 
mates; but the cost could not be less 
than £400,000. Then there were the 
five ships of the Buzzard class, 1,140 
tons, 14°5 knots, and the Melita, 
12°5 knots, costing, in round figures, 
£65,000 each. There were also 15 gun- 
boats of the Pheasant type—13 knots ; 
cost £41,000. In all we had in hand 
25 comparatively slow vessels, which 
would cost in the aggregate at least 
£1,405,000. France had only five 
vessels of the corresponding class. The 
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cost would be under £400,000. We 
were spending on cruisers conspicuously 
inferior to those building for France, 
Italy, and the United States,a sum 
which would have given us 10 more 
20-knot cruisers of the Medea class; 
and it was not open to question that 
such an addition to the Navy would 
have been more valuable for the pro- 
tection of commerce than any number 
of gunboats. All that unsatisfactory 
expenditure on peace-service vessels to 
which he had referred did not fall on 
the Estimates of the current financial 
year; but the proprotion chargeable to 
1888-9 formed a serious deduction from 
the money available for building effec- 
tive ships. Excluding indirect charges, 
£2,667,000 was taken for new construc- 
tion in 1888-9. An analysis showed 
that the expenditure on ships designed 
for war service, including the armoured 
and protected vessels over 19 knots and 
the torpedo flotilla, was £1,944,814. 
Surveying and other necessary services 
absorbed £101,000. Thus far the ap- 
propriation of the shipbuilding Vote 
was entirely satisfactory. What was 
not satisfactory was that we should 
spend no less than £621,520 on pro- 
tected vessels under 17 knots and un- 
protected vessels under 15 and 14 knots. 
The excessive construction of vessels of 
inadequate speed was not a new defect 
in our naval administration. The ex- 
tent of this drain on our resources was 
shown in some striking figures Ht 
sented to Parliament with the Navy 
Estimates of this year. Taking the 
period from 1866-8 onwards, our total 
expenditure on shipbuilding was 
£33,134,851. Looking through the 
figures in detail, it was painful to see 
that millions had been sunk in cor- 
vettes, sloops, and small vessels de- 
signed only for peace requirements, not 
suitable by reason of insufficiency of 
speed for the protection of commerce, 
and not powerful enough for the line- 
of-battle. Our larger partially pro- 
tected ships approached very near in 
the cost per ton to some of our most 
powerful ironclads, and in the last 10 
years we had completed 16 such vessels 
of the Comus and Satellite types, none 
having a speed of more than 13 knots. 
Eleven corvettes of somewhat inferior 
speed had been built, the earliest having 
been completed in 1870. Since 1872 
we had built 19 sloops, 15 gun vessels, 
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and 28 cruising gunboats, with speeds 
ranging from 14 knots in the latest to 
under 10 knots in the earlier types. 
The total cost of these vessels was no 
less than £5,483,733. The cost of 
maintenance after completion to the 
3lst of March, 1887, was given at 
£1,385,000; and if they added the 
Dockyard incidental charges appor- 
tioned to each ship, amounting to over 
£1,018,610, they arrived at a total ex- 
penditure in the period subsequent to 
1865 amounting to £7,887,522. It was 
because we had been building so many 
vessels adapted only to peace require- 
ments that we were driven, when the 
prospect of a conflict with Russia seemed 
imminent, to take up at great cost for 
conversion into cruisers merchant 
steamers absolutely unprotected and 
weakly armed, but possessing the speed 
which was indispensable, and in which 
the ships built for the Navy were 
wanting. That unhappy experience 
should not be renewed. They had been 
more successful in France in checkin 

unprofitable expenditure on what had 
been happily described as the poussiére 
navale. Of 13 to 14-knot vessels France 
had four and England 26. Of vessels 
of 13 down to 10 knots France had 43 
and England 52. Under 10 knots 
France had 15 and England 69, Mere 
harbour-service craft were not included 
on either side. It was worthy of notice 
that our numerical superiority increased 
as we descended in quality. No adminis- 
tration would willingly have incurred a 
large and continuous expenditure on 
vessels known when they were laid 
down to be practically useless in war. 
We had been building, and we were 
now building, to satisfy demands per- 
tinaciously pressed upon the Admi- 
ralty for the display of the flag in 
every quarter of the globe where we 
had commercial interests to protect and 
Consuls to represent us, no matter how 
inferior the vessel upon which it was 
borne. How seriously our Administra- 
tion was bampered by these impolitic 
requisitions was readily seen upon an 
examination of the squadrons on foreign 
stations. Taking the numbers as they 
stood at a recent date, of ships steaming 
17 knots and over, we had nine, as 
against two French ships. Of the in- 
effective class steaming 14 knots and 
under, our ships in commission were 63, 
to 29 under the French flag. These 
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numbers were exclusive of 11 tenders to 


our reserve ships, and the gunboats 
attached to our home ports. ere we 
were dealing with savage races, as in 
the Eastern Archipelago or the Pacific, 
the mere display of the flag was suffi- 
cient for the maintenance of order. 
With civilized nations, however, it was 
not the flag, but the effective power of 
which it was the symbol which alone 
produced any sensible impression. 
France was the only foreign Power 
which had attempted to follow our 
system of maintaining numerous small 
vessels in every quarter of the globe, 
and her policy in this regard was con- 
demned by her most distinguished offi- 
cers. Nothing existed in our naval 
administration for which no good reason 
could be given at the time when it was 
established ; but many things were sur- 
vivals of the past, and not suited to 
present conditions. That was eminently 
true in relation to our foreign squad- 
rons. The excessive number of small 
vessels under the British Flag on foreign 
stations originated in the Suilding of 
gunboats by hundreds in the Crimean 
War, for service in the Baltic. Having 
these gunboats on our hands, the desire 
to find a use for them was natural, and 
at a time when communication was slow 
and difficult, it was desirable to keep 
vessels near at hand to give protection 
to British interests. With the intro- 
duction of the telegraph and steam, the 
conditions were altered. The policy 
which we should follow in the altered 
circumstances of the case was well de- 
scribed in a letter which he had received 
from Sir Spencer Robinson. Instead of 
showing our flag in slow and inefficient 
but costly vessels, scattered singly over 
the globe, squadrons of swift and power- 
ful vessels should be kept ready at 
home, and at certain stations abroad, 
within reach of the electric telegraph, 
and thence despatched to the place 
where a naval force might be required. 
Flying squadrons under the British 
Flag should occasionally visit every sea. 
If a question were raised as to the 
means by which officers and men would 
be trained when the small vessels were 
reduced, the answer was that there was 
little to stimulate energy, no emulation, 
and but limited opportunity for gaining 
professional knowledge in scattered ves- 
sels of inferior type. The instruction of 
the navy would be best carried on in 
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flying squadrons, in training squadrons, 
and by an annual mobilization, such as 
the present Board of Admiralty had 
twice carried out, to the great advan- 
tage of the Service. He should be glad 
to learn that the Admiralty had resolved 
on some revision of the programme of 
building now before Parliament. It 
would be satisfactory to receive the an- 
nouncement that those fast cruisers 
were about to be ordered which Sir 
Arthur Hood was so desirous to lay 
down. As an immediate practical step, 
he would urge that our naval require- 
ments abroad should be specially con- 
sidered at the Foreign and Colonial 
Offices. As a result of such an exami- 
nation, he looked for the gradual with- 
drawal of some 30 or 40 small craft. 
With Estimates framed in anticipation 
of peace, we must look for the means of 
strengthening our position, not so much 
to an increase of expenditure as to effi- 
cient administration. He submitted the 
case, which he had endeavoured to state 
as clearly and plainly as he could, with 
confidence to the deliberate considera- 
tion of the Government. 

Lorp ELPHINSTONE said, the noble 
Lord, with the knowledge he had of the 
conduct of affairs at the Admiralty, 
must be perfectly well aware that in the 
month of July it would be impossible 
to make any radical change in the pro- 
gramme fairly considered and decided 
upon in the early part of the year. He 
could only assure the noble Lord that 
the suggestions he had made would 
be kept in view by the Admiralty 
when the building programme for 
next year came to be considered. He 
thanked the noble Lord most cordially 
for his kindness in providing him with 
a précis of his speech, beeause it would 
enable him to deal with the various sub- 
jects he had taken up. Now, since the 
year 1885, the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty had laid down no less than 57 
vessels, and of 60 vessels now building, 
56 would be completed in two years’ 
and the remainder in three years’ time. 
The whole, of the vessels now being 
constructed were being pushed forward 
in the most rapid manner possible, a 
considerable saving of money being 
effected thereby, and the present rate 
of construction was such that we were 
turning out two ships for one of any 
Foreign Power. In his enumeration of 
the shipbuilding programme of 1888-9, 
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the noble Lord should have mentioned 
in addition the Australian cruisers and 
two torpedo boats; while, with regard 
to comparisons with the French pro- 
gramme, which he said was more ambi- 
tious, he had to point out that that 
programme existed only on paper, no 
commencement having yet been made 
in carrying it out. It was perfectly true 
that great efforts were required on the 
= of the British Admiralty in the 

uilding of effective cruisers, and in 
1890 the relative number of cruisers of 
France and England would stand thus: — 
France would have 13 cruisers and Eng- 
land 22 cruisers, with a speed of 19 
knots. With regard to the noble Lord’s 
remarks on the list of comparatively 
small vessels, he maintained that it was 
an absolute necessity that we should 
build small vessels as well as large, eon- 
sidering the variety of our interests to 
be protected and the overwhelming pro- 
portions of our commerce sailing every 
sea. He did not quite follow what the 
noble Lord tried to prove by his figures 
showing the comparative number of 
small vessels of France and England; 
but, for one thing, they showed that 
France, with fewer Colonies and less 
trade and a smaller Mercantile Marine, 
found it necessary to employ 29 small 
vessels; while we, with our much larger 
trade, found it necessary to employ 61, 
the respective interests of the two coun- 
tries being, as the noble Lord had shown, 
as 93 to 9. The building programme 
had been most carefully considered by 
the Board of Admiralty. They had to 
consider the strength of our squadrons 
on foreign stations based on the require- 
ments of each station, and they were of 
opinion that vessels of various classes 
were absolutely required in order to pro- 
tect those interests efficiently. For 
instance, in the East Indies, the Pacific, 
China, and Australia, where long dis- 
tances had to be covered, and where 
facilities for re-coaling were few and far 
between, it was necessary to lave a cer- 
tain number of vessels of moderate size 
sheathed and coppered in order to main- 
tain their speed without docking fre- 
quently, and that such vessels should be 
provided with a moderate amount of 
sail-power to enable them to economize 
their coal. Again, it was absolutely 
necessary to have gun vessels of mode- 
rate draft of water in order to ascend 
the rivers. This was indispensable on 
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China. Fast vessels with steel bottoms 
were quite unfit for such duties. He re- 
membered an instance in which, having 
been sent to destroy a — strong- 
hold on the coast of North Borneo, piloted 
by a smal'er ship belonging to the East 
India Gov xnoment, that small vessel was 
ashore four times in one forenoon ; had 
she been a fast vessel, with a steel 
bottom, instead of destroying the 
stockades, which he did two days after- 
wards, our whole time would have been 
employed in repairing the smaller vessel, 
if, indeed, there was anything left of 
her to repair. It was also neces- 
sary to have some fast cruisers on the 
foreign stations, and as the slow vessels 
completed their time the Government 
were replacing them with new and fast 
vessels. In China, for instance, the 
Audacious, flagship, was being replaced 
by the Jmpérieuse, having a speed of 17 
knots. The Leander, of the same speed, 
was also on that station, and the Por- 
poise, of the same speed, had also been 
sent there. In Australia, the Nelson, 
flagship, would be replaced by the Or- 
lando, with a speed of 19 knots, and one 
of the newest gunboats, the Lizard, of 
715 tons and 13 knots speed, had replaced 
two sailing schooners. On the West coast 
of Africa, the Brisk, 1,770 tons, was about 
to replace the Jcarus, of 970 tons. In 
the Meditteranean they had four vessels 
of 17 knots speed, the Phaeton, Fearless, 
Scout, and Surprise, and this course of 
replacing slow cruisers with fast ones 
would be proceeded with. No foreign 
vessel on any foreign station could steam 
164 knots, the speed of the Barracouta 
class. Armament, coal-carrying capa- 
city, and sea-going qualities were more 
essential on distant stations than mere 
speed on the measured mile, which was 
often obtained by a sacrifice of these 
qualities and by light scantling. Then 
the noble Lord said that 30 or 40 of 
our slow gunboats ought to be gradually 
recalled and paid off, beginning with 
those on the Mediterranean Station and 
on the coasts of America. But, as a 
matter of fact, we had only 13 slow 
gunboats in commission on foreign sta- 
tions, three in the Mediterranean, three 
on the North American Station—to 
which one relief had gone—one at the 
Cape, four at the China Station, and 
two at the Australian. Three new gun- 
boats had already gone out, and those 
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now building were for the purpose of 


pg 9 these 13 gunboats. Then the 
noble Lord suggested that a training 
squadron and a flying squadron, such as 
that which had been cruising under the 
German Flag, should occasionally be 
seen in every quarter of the globe. As 
a matter of fact, the German training 
squadron consisted of four corvettes. 
The English training squadron con- 
sisted in like manner of four cor- 
vettes, the crews being changed every 
six months. The Channel uad- 
ron also served as a training school, 
and on each of the foreign stations the 
ships were assembled annually and 
cruised together as a fleet for about 
three months. Looking to the varied 
interests of the country, scattered as 
they were over every part of the globe, 
they did not think it possible, or even 
desirable, to concentrate their vessels as 
suggested at the end of a telegraph 
wire. Then the noble Lord hoped that 
the Admiralty had resolved upon some 
revision of the programme of building 
now before Parliament; in lieu of the 
gunboats not as yet commenced it would 
be satisfactory to receive the announce- 
ment that those fast cruisers were about 
to be ordered, which Sir A. W. Acland 
Hood is desirous to lay down. But 
what were the words of Sir A. W. 
Acland Hood? In answer to Question 
4,315 before the Commissioners, he used 
these words— 

“ As I said before, I do not consider it a point 
of vital importance, but I should be glad to 
see six more fast cruisers by the end of 1890.” 
With regard to that building pro- 
gramme, it consisted of the two most 
powerful protected cruisers in the world, 
the Blake and the Blenheim, of 9,000 
tons displacement, 22 knots speed, and 
coal-carrying power to steam 15,000 
knots at 10 knots speed; the Vulcan, 
6,600 tons, 20 knots speed, and coal- 
carrying power to steam 12,000 knots 
at 10 knots = the Bellona and 
Barham, third-class cruisers, of 1,800 
tons and 19} knots — four protected 
and sheathed third-class cruisers of the 
Barossa class, of 1,580 tons and 164 
knots, and two gun vessels of the 
Buzzard class, 1,040 tons and 15 knots, 
with a draft of 12ft. 2in. These last 
vessels were for the distant foreign sta- 
tions. They were building six improved 
Rattlesnakes, first-class gun vessels of 
750 tons and 21 knots speed ; five fast 
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cruisers of 2,500 tons each and 19 knots 
speed ; and two torpedo gunboats of 750 
tons and 21 knots speed for the protec- 
tion of trade in Australia. This was a 
very suitable programme to meet our 
most pressing requirements. It was the 
largest building programme we had 
ever had with the exception of one in 
the time of the noble Earl opposite (the 
Earl of Northbrook). The noble Lord 
advocated speed as the one essential. 
The noble Lord forgot the price that 
had to be paid for speed ; the boiler and 
engine-room space had to be increased, 
to the detriment of the health and 
comfort of officers and men. The noble 
Lord had travelled much by sea, but 
he had always had the comfort of a 
yacht, and he little knew what it 
was to serve for years, or even months, 
in a hot climate on board a man-of- 
war. With regard to the question of 
building small vessels, he would ask the 
noble Lord, who had been for five years 
in the Admiralty, whether he had ever 
during that time condemned that policy 
ashe now did? Had the noble Lord 
ever remonstrated ? If he did so it was 
evident that he had failed to carry his 
Colleagues with him. If he did not re- 
monstrate while he was in Office, why 
did he come down now that he was in 
Opposition, and condemn a policy which 
he had himself supported? Asa good 
many remarks had been made at meet- 
ings, and in the public Press about the 
unprepared state of our Navy, it might 
be interesting to their Lordships to 
know what had actually taken place 
during the past week in the organizing 
and assembling of the two Fleets at 
Spithead and Portland. On July 2 the 
Commanders-in-Chief at the home ports 
were informed by telegraph that certain 
vessels were to be commissioned on the 
4th, manned and prepared in all re- 
spects for sea as rapidly as possible. On 
the 7th the following ships were as- 
sembled and organized into fleets :—At 
Spithead, 13 armoured ships, 11 cruisers, 
2 torpedo gun vessels of 20-knots speed, 
and 12 first-class torpedo boats, in all 
88 vessels, under Admiral Baird; at 
Portland, 9 armoured ships, 8 cruisers, 
2 torpedo gun vessels, and 12 first-class 
torpedo boats, under Sir George Tryon; 
inclusive of 9 armoured ships of the 
coast district squadron, and 4 of the 
Channel Squadron, the whole manned 
by 16,090 officers and men. The ships, 
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when commissioned, were in the condi- 
tion in which they would be at a time 
of strained relations—coaled, and with 
their filled shell on board. In addition 
to the 22 armoured vessels at Spithead 
and Portland, we had in commission 7 
battle ships, and i torpedo ram in the 
Mediterranean, and 8 armoured ships 
abroad, making a total of 37 armoured 
ships, and the armoured torpedo ram in 
commission, and ready for any service. 
He did not wish it to be supposed, from 
what he had said, that he was attempt- 
ing to show that the strength of the 
Navy was sufficient for the various duties 
which in time of war it would be called 
upon to perform. The First Lord of the 
Admiralty had said, on more than one 
occasion, that we were not so strong as 
we ought to be, or as strong as we would 
be provided that his building programme 
was steadily pursued; but that, in his 
opinion, it was better to carry out a 
continuous and well-considered building 

rogramme rather than to rush into a 

asty, and what might be termed, a 
panic programme. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, he 
should not enter into the general ques- 
tion of the comparative strength of 
different European Navies, which was 
a subject difficult adequately to discuss 
in a debate in that House. He, how- 
ever, desired to refer to the matter of 
the supply of naval guns. This was a 
vital point in regard to the strength of 
our Navy. All other preparations were 
futile unless there were the necessary 
guns available. He thought he should 
be supported by a consensus of opinion 
that we were at present very deficient 
in the matter of such guns, and that 
this was, in some degree, due to the 
competition between the Army and 
Navy. The recently constructed 12in. 
gun, corresponding to the 43-ton gun, 
which cost so large a sum of money, 
and consumed two years in its manu- 
facture, had been an entire failure, and 
could not be used in its present condi- 
tion. Nor had the 10in. guns been a 
success. His noble Friend said that the 
policy of the Admiralty was a policy of 
rapidity. That was certainly a very 
excellent policy, for the great cause of 
complaint hitherto had been the enor- 
mous delay in the manufacture of the 
necessary guns. No doubt as time pro- 
gressed guns which were excellent at 
one period became obsolete; but that 
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was no reason why guns of the beat 
type should not always be available. 
It was owing to the Germans having 
acted on this principle that when the 
Danish War broke out they found them- 
selves so advantageously placed. And 
at the present time Germany continued 
to act upon this principle; and, as a 
matter of fact, found no difficulty in 
getting an adequate supply of Krupp 
guns. Nor should we find any difficulty 
if we proceeded in the right way. Manu- 
facturers were quite ready to carry out 
any orders they received, provided that 
the orders were given in time, and upon 
a sufficiently large seale to make it re- 
munerative for them to lay down the 
necessary plant. To manufacture such 
guns as these, very expensive plant was 
required, and manufacturers would not 
provide it on the mere chance of future 
orders; they must get large orders be- 
fore the outlay was incurred. Our 
Colonies found no difficulty in obtaining 
the large guns that they required. In 
Victoria, New Zealand, ‘New South 
Wales, and Canada there were guns of 
the most modern type. But it must be 
borne in mind that guns could not be 
got at the moment that they were 
required, and that if they were to be 
obtained at all they must be ordered in 
time, and upon such a scale as to induce 
manufacturers to undertake the contract 
of supplying them. When, some years 
ago, the Commission, of which he was 
Chairman, was appointed to inquire into 
the coaling stations, the state of Gib- 
raltar, Malta, Halifax, and Bermuda 
was withdrawn by the Government from 
the scope of that inquiry. He did not 
blame the Government for that, but the 
fact threw upon the Administration of 
the time, and all succeeding Adminis- 
trations, a grave responsibility. He 
did not, on the present occasion, desire 
to refer to Bermuda and Halifax, though 
he believed that adequate steps were 
not being taken there, and that things 
were in a condition of slumber and 
apathy. But Malta and Gibraltar were 
essential to our naval subsistence in the 
Mediterranean, and he hoped that Her 
Majesty’sGovernment would look closely 
at the state of affairs there. Very seri- 
ous questions arose owing to the altered 
condition of naval affairs, and that which 
was satisfactory a few years ago might 
not be so now. Though he was aware 
that much money had been spent on 
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these stations, still he feared that all 
that was adequate was not being done. 
He had information which he did not 
desire to lay before the House, but 
which led him strongly to urge Her 
Majesty’s Government to attend care- 
fully to those important Mediterranean 
positions. 
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SOLICITORS’ BILL—(No. 195.) 
(The Lord Esher.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Lorpv ESHER (Master of the 
Rotts), in moving that the Bill be 
now read a second time, said, among 
other things, the Bill provided for 
the transfer to the Incorporated Law 
Society of the custody of the Roll of 
Solicitors, which heretofore had been in 
the custody of the Clerk of the Petty 
Bag. This would lead to a considerable 
saving of salaries. The Bill also pro- 
vided for the admission of solicitors by 
the Master of the Rolls upon production 
of a certificate from the Incorporated 
Law Society of having passed the final 
examination. On production of the ad- 
mission, signed by the Master of the 
Rolls, and on payment of a fee of £5, 
it would be the duty of the Registrar of 
the Incorporated Law Society to cause 
the name of such person to be entered 
on the Roll of Solicitors, With regard 
to an application to strike a solicitor off 
the Roll, or an application for the hear- 
ing of allegations against a solicitor, the 
Bill proposed that the Law Society 
should appoint a discipline committee of 
not less three or more than seven mem- 
bers, who should make inquiries into 
the matters alleged. If the committee 
were of opinion that there was no primd 
facie case of misconduct the Society need 
proceed no further. But if the commit- 
tee believed that there was a case, it 
would be the duty of the Society to bring 
the report of the committee before the 
Court, which would make such order as 
it might think fit. If the committee of 
the Law Society came to the conclusion 
that there was no foundation for the 
case, the party who insisted that the 
solicitor had misconducted himself would 
not be prevented from going into a Court 
of Law, though the Law iety would 
not be bound to follow up the case. 
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Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.”’ 
—( The Lord Esher.) 


Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed tu a Committee of 
the Whole House on Zhursday next. 


LIBEL LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 
(The Lord Monkswell.) 
(No. 190.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Lorpv MONKSWELL, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, said, 
that it had passed through the House 
of Commons. It proposed to alter the 
law in twodirections. First, it proposed 
to extend the conditional privilege now 
enjoyed, and in the next so to amend 
the law of libel in the direction of re- 
stricting to some extent the costs and 
damages. It was proposed to give not 
an absolute but a qualified immunity. 
If there was absolute privilege it would 
be impossible to break down a plea on 
the ground of malice, but that was not 
so where there was only a qualified pri- 
vilege. The word ‘‘scandalous”’ had 
been used in connection with the words 
‘‘blasphemous and indecent” as destroy- 
ing the immunity which might be other- 
wise claimed for a report. But if ‘‘scan- 
dalous” were taken by Judges in the 
ordinary sense of the word, its reten- 
tion would do away with all privilege, 
as every report affecting character might 
be considered as scandalous. Clause 4 
would extend the law of privilege to 
fair reports of meetings of County Coun- 
cils, when established, Town Councils, 
and Board of Guardians as to which the 
public would naturally desire to know 
what was going on. But nothing con- 
tained in the clause would affect any- 
thing which was not of public interest. 
He ventured to think that that proviso 
was not necessary. Clause 7 proposed 
that a person charged with libel should 
be capable of showing by evidence that 
the person who complained of being 
libelled had already received compen- 
sation in other actions he had brought. 
He ventured to think that the measure 
was a very moderate one, and that it 
had been conceived in the interest of 
the public, as well as in the interest of 
newspapers. It did something to miti- 
gate the present state of the law when 
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it was brought into operation by unseru- 
pulous and designing persons. 


Moved, *‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.” th 


—(The Lord Monkswell.) 


Taz LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssury) said, he had no intention of 
moving the rejection of the Bill at the 
— stage, but he wished to give 

otice that when the Bill went into 
Committee he should certainly move 
either to omit or modify the 4th clause. 
That clause was very much dealt with in 
“another place,” and he thought that 
some of the modifications there made 
should be got rid of. The language in 
regard to what were public meetings 
should be carefully guarded. The Act 
of 1831, which justified the publication 
of proceedings in public meeting, care- 
fully guarded the privilege, and made it 
a qualified privilege by enacting that 
the publication must be for the public 
benefit. In this 4th seetion the ‘public 
benefit’”’ had been converted into ‘‘ public 
interest.’ What did those words mean ? 
He was afraid it was only true to say 
that if matter was particularly slan- 
derous it was particularly interesting to 
the public. The whole substance of the 
section appeared to him to be open to 
exception, as there were meetings of 
various kinds described. He thought 
that the clause was an extremely dan- 
gerous one, and when it came on for 
discussion in Committee he should, as 
he had said, either move to omit it or to 
considerably modify it. 

Lorpv COLERIDGE (Lorp Cuter 
Justice of Enctanp) said, he did not 
wish to oppose the Bill at this stage, 
but he should have an Amendment to 
propose which had been suggested to 

im by a committee of very respectable 
provincial newspaper proprietors. He 
wished to give Notice, therefore, that he 
should move an Amendment to the 
clause which dealt with the powers of 
the Publie Prosecutor. He thought 
that further protection was needed 
against criminal libel actions. 

Lorp HERSCHELL said, he gave 
his hearty support to the Bill. He 
thought it was desirable that the law 
should be amended in the manner sug- 
gested. It was quite true that the pro- 
vision affecting the publication of the 
paae of public meetings might 

@ open to observation as being some- 
what too large ; but as the proceedings 
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in Parliament, in which the public were 
interested, had been held to be privi- 
leged, so the public were interested in 

e proceedings of local bodies which, 
at present, were not privileged, but to 
which privilege should be extended. 
The public took an interest in the pro- 
ceedings of local bodies, and it was for 
the public advantage that they should 
be published, but there should be some 
limitation. The reports of such pro- 
ceedings should not be protected if the 
public were not admitted. He agreed 
with the noble Lord who introduced the 
Bill that the word ‘scandalously” 
ought to be omitted. It seemed to him to 
have been inserted inadvertently. One 
clause in the Bill extended the immu- 
nity from criminal proceedings. With 
regard to that matter, he thought it was 
only right that, if the immunity was 
extended, it should be extended only on 
the condition that the offending news- 
paper should insert a contradiction or 
correction of the libellous matter. 

Lorp ESHER (Master of the 
Rotts) said, his principal objection 
to the Bill rested on Clause 4. He 
had been unable to gather what was 
to constitute a meeting a “public” 
meeting. A meeting of shareholders in 
a railway or other undertaking was not 
a meeting to which the public were 
admitted ; but it might be a matter of 
interest to shareholders who were not 
present to know what had taken place. 
He hoped that in Committee those who 
were interested in the Bill would de- 
termine what was meant by a public 
meeting. 

Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, that 
as the phraseology of some of the clauses 
had been criticized in this stage, he 
thought it might be useful to mention, 
that in the description of meetings as 
‘‘lawfully convened, or held for a lawful 
purpose,” the disjunctive “or” was im- 
proper, and that it ought to be the con- 
junctive, ‘‘ and.”’ 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Zwesday the 17th 
instant. 

House adjourned at Seven o'clock, 


till To-morrow, a quarter past 
Four o’elock. 
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TIOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 9th July, 1888. 


MINUTES.]} — Pustic Brits — Committee — 
Local Government (England and Wales) 
[182] [Fourteenth Night|—x.vr. 

at ace (Limitation of Hours) * 

241). 

Provisionat Orver Bitis—Select Committee— 
Pier and Harbour (No. 2) * [248], nominated. 

Third Reading—Elementary Education (Bir- 
mingham) * [304]; Local Government (Ire- 
land) (Ballymoney, &c.) * [302], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 


LUNATIC ASYLUMS (IRELAND)--RICH- 
MOND ASYLUM, DUBLIN — ANNE 
REDDY, A LUNATIC, 


Cotonen, SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether 
there is, at present, a patient, an inmate 
of the Richmond Lunatic Asylum, 
Dublin, named Anne Reddy, who was 
in August, 1886, and again in March, 
1888, registered as a Roman Catholie, 
and classed among the Roman Catholic 
patients ; although the woman is, and 
has been since 1875, a Protestant; and, 
whether the Government will take steps 
to compel the Board of Governors of the 
Richmond Asylum to register the patient 
according to her religious belief ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I have 
ascertained that the facts are as stated 
in the Question. I am having further 
inquiries made, with a view of bringing 
the matter before the Board of Go- 
vernors of the Asylum. 


ADMIRALTY—TORPEDO ACCIDENT AT 
PORTSMOUTH. 


Sim HENRY TYLER (Great Yar- 
mouth) asked the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, Whether it is the case that the 
Fire Queen was pierced by a torpedo at 
Portsmouth on Saturday; and, if so, 
can he state the circumstances under 
which such an accident or misadventure 
could have occurred ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Lord Geores 
Hamirton) (Middlesex, Ealing) : While 
the torpedo fittings of Her Majesty’s 
ship Severn were » on tested on June 
30 the torpedo fired on the occasion 
overran its distance some 90 yards owing 
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to the stoppi not having worked, 
striking in ot Her Majesty’s ship 
Fire Queen, and piercing her bottom. In 
order to save time the trial was being 
carried out in the harbour instead of 
outside, as is usually the case. The 
Commander-in-Chief has given direc- 
tions that his express sanction must be 
obtained infuture for any trial inside 
the harbour. The damage to the Fire 
Queen is quite immaterial, and the vessel 
is ready again for service. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)— CONVEY- 
ANCE OF MAILS, CO. TIPPERARY. 


Mr. J. O'CONNOR (Tipperary, 8.) 
asked the Postmaster General, Whether 
Mr. Christopher Cullen, owner of a 
two-horse car, running between Castle 
Connell, County Limerick, and Newport, 
County Tipperary, offered to convey the 
mails to and from Newport for a sum of 
£5 per year; and, if so, whether he will 
see his way to granting the prayer of 
the Memorial presented last October— 
namely, that the locality of Newport 
should have the advantage of a morning 
despatch and an evening arrival of 
mails ? 

Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes) (Cambridge University): It is 
the fact that Mr. Cullen offered to 
convey mail bags for £5 a-year; and, 
although this payment would represent 
only about a third of the total cost, I 
am prepared, under all the circum- 
stances, to accept the offer and to estab- 
lish a day mail. I will give instructions 
accordingly. 


INLAND REVENUE—THE INCOME TAX 
IN WALES. 


Mr. J. BRYN ROBERTS (Carnarvon- 
shire, Eifion) asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether, having regard 
to the fact that the farmers and small 
traders in Wales do not understand 
English, he will cause Welsh notices for 
Returns of Income Tax to be circulated 
in the purely Welsh-speaking districts 
of Wales ? 

Tae OHANCELLOR or rxz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr Goscuzn) (St George’s, 
Hanover Square): It has not been 
found necessary, since the imposition of 
the Income Tax in 1842, to print the 
notices referred to in Welsh; nor has 
any difficulty been experiencedin making 
assessments and collecting the duties by 
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means of notices in English. It may be 
added that all the poor rates on which 
the Income Tax assessments are based 
are made out and collected in English. 


THE DUTCH COLONIES—MILITARY 
SERVICE IN JAVA. 


Mr. J. 8. GATHORNE-HARDY 
(Kent, Medway) asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether it is true that British subjects 
in Java are compelled to serve in the 
Auxiliary Militia there ; and, if so, whe- 
ther Her Majesty’s Government will 
take steps to remedy the grievance ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferevsson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): I have fully explained 
this matter in reply to the hon. Member 
for Stirlingshire (Mr. J. O. Bolton) on 
the 3rd instant. There is no Treaty be- 
tween Her Majesty and the Netherlands 
by which British subjects would be ex- 
empted from service in the Militia in 
Dutch Colonies. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT(SCOTLAND) 
—TEACHERS IN THE ISLAND OF 
LEWIS. 


Dr. R. MACDONALD (Ross and Cro- 
marty) asked the Lord Advocate, Whe- 
ther it is a fact that the salaries of most 
of the teachers in the Island of Lewis, 
which were due last May, are still unpaid; 
is he aware whether there is a large de- 
ficiency of money in each parish due to 
the school board; whether the rate to 
be levied to make up this deficiency 
would amount to 7s. 6d. in the pound; 
whether, on this ground, the Parochial 
Boards have refused to levy a rate for 
the deficiency; and, what proposals 
have Her Majesty’s Government to 
make to remove this deadlock, and pre- 
vent the closing of nearly all the schools 
in the Island ? 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and 8&t. 
Andrew’s Universities): The hon. Mem- 
ber appears to suppose that the Island 
of Lewis is under the jurisdiction of one 
instead of four school boards. Of these, 
three have recently been in communica- 
tion with the Education Department in 
— to their financial position ; and, 
although the circumstances vary in each 
case, the state of matters regarding all 
three, undoubtedly, is very grave. I can 
only say that the Government have the 
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facts under their most anxious conside- 
ration. 


SCOTLAND—ISLAND OF COLL—CON- 
VICTION OF CROFTERS. 

Dr. R. MACDONALD (Ross and 
Oromarty) asked the Lord Advocate, If 
his attention has been called to the state- 
ments of Alexander Mackinnon, crofter, 
and others resident in the Island of 
Coll, who were convicted of being con- 
cerned in a breach of the peace at the 
Sheriff Court in Tobermory on the 13th 
ultimo; whether such breach of the 
peace arose from these crofters refusing 
to allow a Committee of the School 
Board to examine their lands in order 
to determine a position for the site of a 
board school; whether the said Com- 
mittee refused to produce any authority 
from the landlord to inspect the pro- 
posed site, and whether any intimation 
whatever had been given to the men 
who were convicted that their lands 
were pro to be taken for this pur- 
pose; whether the Procurator Fiscal, 
who prosecuted these prisoners on be- 
half of the Crown Authorities, is land 
agent, factor, and rent-collector for the 
landlord on whose estate this alleged 
breach of the one took place; and, 
whether Her Majesty’s vernment 
pro to prevent similar prosecutions 
in future by means of their own officials, 
while these officers in their private 
capacity are interested in the acquittal 
or conviction of prisoners according as 
their own private interests are affected ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE(Mr. J.H.A. 
Maoponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): I am aware that 
certain orofters were summarily con- 
vieted of breach of the peace in econnec- 
tion with this matter. A new school 
being required, a site was granted by 
the proprietor, and a Committee of the 
Board appointed to choose a suitable 
site. On the day the Committee made 
the visit for this purpose, they were met 
on the high road by a crowd of about 
20 persons armed with sticks, and one 
with a grape, and before they could ex- 
plain their object they were ordered to 
turn back. A line was drawn up, and 
threats were made that if anyone passed 
he would be knocked down. One of 
the crowd asked if they had a warrant, 
and was told that they had come to look 
for a site, and to consult with the people 
as toa suitable one. They were eyey- 
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tually allowed to look over the ground, 


and fixed on a site near the present 
school, without further hindrance. 
There is no evidence to show that the 
Committee were asked to produce au- 
thority from the landlord, and no at- 


tempt was made at the trial to give this| search 


as an excuse for the misconduct of the 
people. For about 20 years the Procu- 
rator Fiscal or his partner have collected 
the rents on this small property; and 
during this time the relationsha be- 
tween the Procurator Fiscal and the 
tenants has been of the most friendly 
character. Only one of the tenants was 
engaged in this disturbance; and I am 
informed that the tenants on the estate 
knew perfectly well the object and date 
of the visit, and were not opposed to it, 
with the one exception I have men- 
tioned. I am unable to see that the 
Procurator Fiscal was in any way inte- 
rested in his private capacity in the 
conviction or acquittal of these offenders ; 
and the persons implicated were ordered 
to be tried, not by the Procurator Fiscal, 
but by me. 

Dr. R. MACDONALD asked, whe- 
ther the Committee had any authority 
from the landlord to inspect the pro- 
tag site; and, if so, did they produce 
it 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD said, 
he did not know whether there was any 
written authority; but he thought 
reasonable people would have allowed 
them to look about for a site for a 
school, and would not have attacked 
them. 


LAW AND POLICE (SCOTLAND)— 
ARREST OF MRS. SMITH, STORNOWAY. 

Dr. R. MACDONALD (Ross and 
Cromarty) asked the Lord Advocate, If 
it is true that Mrs. Smith, wife of John 
Smith, a cooper, of Perceval Row, Stor- 
noway, was publicly arrested on the 
street there, by two policemen, on Satur- 
day evening, the 16th ultimo, and con- 
veyed to the police station, nearly a 
mile away, followed by a large crowd ; 
whether the police, when she was 
arrested, on the way to the station, in 
answer to her repeated demands to know 
what the charge against her was, re- 
fused over and over again to give her 
any information on the matter; whe- 
ther the police had a warrant to arrest 
her, and, if they had, why they refused 
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to produce it on its being demanded ; 
whether one of these officers, in attempt- 
ing in vain to find his warrant in his 
pockets, and failing to find it, told Mrs. 
Smith— 

**We can apprehend men and women, and 
carts or anything else passing the 
streets, at any time we like, without a warrant, 
or anything else, as we like, ourselves ;’’ 
whether, on arrival at the police station, 
Mrs. Smith’s basket was opened, and a 
phial of whisky found among its con- 
tents; whether the police detained this 
phial and whisky, even though Mrs. 
Smith told them she bought it at a cer- 
tain shop, which they could have verified 
for themselves, until she sent a special 
messenger to the shop to prove her 
statements; whether the police then 
sent Mrs. Smith about her business, 
without any expressions of regret for 
the mistake they had made; and whe- 
ther, on an apology being demanded 
from them later on, they treated the 
demand with silence; whether he is 
aware that a public subscription is 
being largely contributed to by the in- 
habitants to compel the police to apolo- 
gize publicly for their acts, and to pre- 
vent similar conduct by the police in 
the future; and, whether he will in- 
quire into all the circumstances of the 
case ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE(Mr. J.H.A. 
Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): It appears that 
Mrs. Smith was seen coming out of a 
shop licensed by the Excise to sell beer 
and porter, where the police suspected 
illicit trafficking in whisky. Mrs. Smith 
was asked what she had in a basket 
which she carried. She refused to tell, 
and abused the constables, who told her 
that unless she showed them the con- 
tents she must go with them to the 
police office, which is about 300 yards, 
and notone mile, distant. This she agreed 
todo. It is not the fact that she was 
followed by a large crowd. The police 
had no warrant with them to arrest, nor 
did they pretend to have any other than 
a ater A: authority to arrest. At the 
station a phial of whisky was found in 
the basket. Mrs. Smith said she pur- 
chased the whisky in another shop. No 
messenger was sent to the shop to 
verify her statement. She was not de- 
tained five minutes in the police station 
after the Inspector heard the charge, 
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and she went away with her basket and 
whisky. I am not aware that any public 
subscription is being got up in any way 
connected with this matter; but I am 
informed that the Iuspector offered to 
send the policeman to apologize to Mrs. 
Smith, but a sum of money was de- 
manded instead. 

Dr. R. MACDONALD asked, if the 
police had apologized before his Ques- 
tion was put on the Paper ? 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD said, 
he could not answer that Question. 

Dra. R. MACDONALD inquired, 
whether the police had any grounds for 
suspicion ? 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD said, he 
was informed the police had informa- 
tion which led them to suspect Mrs. 
Smith. 


FISHERY BOARD (SCOTLAND) — 
TRAWLING IN THE ESTUARY OF 
THE CLYDE. 


Mr. J. SINCLAIR (Ayr Burghs) | 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether the | 


recent bye-law issued by the Scotch 
Fishery Board, prohibiting trawling 
within a line drawn from the Island of 
Davaar to the Ayrshire Coast across the 
Firth of Clyde, was within the com- 
petence of the said Board, and in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the Fisheries 
Convention of 1882; and, whether it can 
be enforced in its present form; and, if 
not, what steps the Government will 
take to restrict the practice of trawling 
by some such line across the estuary of 
the Clyde? 

Tue LORD ADVOOATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): I beg to refer 
the hon. Member to the answer I gave 
to a similar Question last Thursday. I 
may add that the Convention of 1882 
does not apply to the West of Scot- 
land. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS (Berwick- 
shire) asked, whether the proposed bye- 
law had received the sanction of the 
Fishery Board as a whole ; and whether 
each Sheriff who had a seat on the Board 
concurred in it, or if the bye-law was 
passed by a Committee of the Board; 
and, if so, what were the names of the 
members of the Committee ? 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: My 
right hon. Friend must give me Notice 
of that Question. 


Mr. J. H. A. Macdonald 
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and Art. 


LAW AND POLICE (LANCASHIRE)— 
SERVICES OF THE COUNTY POLICE 
AT BOLTON. 


Mr. SHEPHERD CROSS (Bolton) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether, having 
regard to the fact that the Corporation 
of Bolton have been compelled to pay 
the Lancashire Justices the sum of 
£6,584 3s. 2d. for the services of county 
police to assist the borough police in 
quelling disturbances arising out of the 
recent strike in the engineering trade, 
the Government will consider the pro- 
priety of making an additional grant to 
the borough in respect of the pay of such 
constables; or whether, considering that 
the amount paid to the County Justices 
exceeds by £2,723 13s. 6d. the ordinary 
pay of the county police so employed, 
the Government will withhold any fur- 
ther grant to the County Justices until 
a fair allowance has been made by them 
to the Corporation of Bolton ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): No, Sir. 
The Home Office has no funds at its dis- 


| posal out of which an additional grant 


could be made to the borough, even if it 
were thought desirable. Neither have I 
the power to withhold any grant in aid 
of an efficient police force maintained by 
the county. I may add that whatever 
was paid by the Ceapiontion of Bolton 
to the Lancashire Justices was so paid 
under an agreement between the two. 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART— 
ACTION OF LIGHT ON WATER 
COLOUR DRAWINGS — REPORT OF 
THE COMMITTEE OF ARTISTS. 


Sr ALGERNON BORTHWICK 
(Kensington, 8.) asked the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Committee of Council on 
Edueation, If the Committee of Artists 
appointed to report on the results of 
scientific experiments made at the South 
Kensington Museum as to the fading of 
water colour drawings exhibited there 
has had any meetings ; and, if so, when 
its Report will be laid upon the Table of 
the House ; if he will grant a Return of 
all water colour drawings purchased for 
the nation by the South Kensington 
Authorities since the institution of the 
scientific inquiry two years ago; and, 
whether any especial precautions have 
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been taken to protect such drawings from 
the alleged injurious effects of daylight, 
pending the verdict of the scientific ex- 
perts and artists appointed to consider 
the question ? 

Tue SECRETARY to raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jaoxson) (Leeds, N.) (who 
replied) said: The Committee of Artists 
have had several meetings, and have ex- 
pressed their opinion on the Report of 
the scientific investigation into the action 
of light on water colours by Dr. Russell 
and Captain Abney. The Report, with 
the opinion of the Committee of Artists, 
has been laid on the Table of the House, 
and will, I hope, be in the hands of 
hon. Members in a few days. If, when 
my hon. Friend has seen the Report, he 
still wishes to have the Return of water 
colours purchased since the institution of 
the scientific inquiry, I shall have no ob- 
jection to grant it. No special pre- 
cautions—other than those which are 
always used—have been taken to protect 
these drawings, pending the result of the 
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CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887 (PERSONS PRO- 
CEEDED AGAINST, &c.). 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, How many 
persons were tried by each of the 10 
Resident Magistrates appointed by the 
present Government out of the total 
number given in Parliamentary Paper, 
No. 241, of Session 1888? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.) : It would 
be possible to obtain the desired infor- 
mation from Official Returns; but it 
would involve much labour; and as the 
information could serve no other end 
than to further attacks on members of 
a body who have been made the subject 
of too many unfair attacks already, I 
think no public advantage would be ob- 
tained commensurate with the inconve- 
nience and labour that would be imposed 
upon the clerical staff. 


THE CIVIL LIST—HORSE BREEDING— 
QUEEN’S PLATES. 

Mr. SUMMERS ( Huddersfield) asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether he can state the 
amount of money taken from the Civil 
List that has been annually expended 
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in the course of the present reign in 
Queen’s Plates ; and, whether the House 
is to understand that in future years the 
whole of this annual amount will be 
given in Queen’s Premiums for the 
purpose of improving the breed of 
horses ? 

Tue SEORETARY to tat TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.): Per- 
haps the hon. Member will allow me to 
answer this Question. I have not been 
able to obtain the exact figures for each 
year ; but I understand that the average 
annual amount may be taken as £3,200. 
For the last few years the amount has 
been £3,360; and that sum will, in 
future, be handed over to the Royal 
Commission for improving the breed of 
horses. 


CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES—QUEEN’S 
PLATES. 

Mr. SUMMERS (Huddersfield) asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther, in view of the demoralization con- 
neoted with the Turf, he will take into 
consideration the advisability of discon- 
tinuing the practice of placing on the 
Estimates sums of money for the pur- 
pose of Queen’s Plates ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) : So far as I am aware, 
no provision has ever been made in the 
Estimates for Queen’s Plates for Eng- 
land. The money forn:srly voted for 
Queen’s Plates in Scot)and is this year 
merged in the sum which we are asking 
Parliament to vote for Queen’s Premiums 
for the encouragement of horse-breed- 
ing. The only charge for Queen’s Plates 
which still remains upon the Votes is 
that of £1,563 for Ireland. Personally, 
I am quite willing that this should be 
devoted to the same purpose as the 
money formerly given for Queen’s Plates 
in Great Britain. 


ROYAL MILITARY ACADEMY —NOT- 
TING HILL—THE EXAMINATIONS. 
Mr. MALLOCK (Devon, Torquay) 

asked the Secretary to the Treasury, If 

he is aware that the room at Notting 

Hill, in which the preliminary examina- 

tion of candidates for admission to the 

Royal Military Academy has recently 

been held, is situated so close to the 

District Railway that the noise of the 

trains disturbs candidates under exami- 

nation, thus placing them at a disadvan- 
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tage as com with candidates ex- 
amined at other places; and, if he will 
arrange for these examinations to be 
held in future in some more suitable 
place ? 

Tae SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): The building is very close 
to the railway; but I am not aware that 
the passing trains have been found dis- 
turbing. In the opinion of the Superin- 
tending Examiner, the rooms are very 
satisfactory and convenient; and no 
complaint has been made to the Civil 
Service Commissioners by any candidate 
on the ground stated in the Question. 
It would be very difficult to find suitable 
rooms free from noise. 


RIOTS AND DISTURBANCES (IRELAND) 
—MILITARY DISTURBANCES AT 
DOWNPATRICK. 


Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Whe- 
ther his attention has been called to the 
attack made by 150 men of the 5th Bat- 
talion Royal South Down Rifles on a 
Catholic juvenile band at Downpatrick 
on its return from an excursion to New- 
castle on Friday evening week ; whether 
he has received any Report from Colonel 
Waring, who is in charge of the regi- 
ment, as tu the conduct of his men on 
the evening in question; whether any 
inquiry has been made to find out the 
guilty parties; and, if so, with what 
result; and, what steps will be taken 
to prevent a recurrence of these periodi- 
cal attacks by the Militia on the Catholics 
of Downpatrick? 

Coroner SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.): Before the right hon. Gentleman 
answers the Question, will he allow me 
to ask whether it is not the fact that 
the attack made on the Catholic band at 
Downpatrick arose from the bandsmen 
shouting—‘‘ To hell with the Queen and 
the South Down Rifles ?”’ 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
I have received Colonel Waring’s Re- 
port, from which it 5 that some 
men in the Militia, provoked by seditious 
and offensive language used by a Na- 
tionalist band—my information is that 
they did use the precise words mentioned 
by the hon. and gallant Member for 
North Armagh—made a rush upon it, 
and drove it into the railway station. 
lt further appears that the uproar was 
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the affair of a minute; that it was im- 
mediately suppressed; and that no 
serious damage was done, not even a 
drum being injured. 

Tut LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) asked, how 
it happened that this attack on a band 
of 12 feos by 150 Militiamen could be 
said to have been provoked by the use 
of seditious language by the band, when, 
as a matter of fact, the 150 Militiamen 
had been waiting for the train a long 
time before it arrived ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he had no 
information that the band was composed 
of boys. [Cries of  Yes.””] It was not 
so stated in the Report he had received. 
The cause for the incident was that lan- 
guage of a very gross character was 
used against the Militia. 

Mr. SEXTON said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had missed the point of his 
Question—namely, whether these Mi- 
litiamen, who were said to have been 
provoked to attack the band of boys by 
the use of seditious language, had not 
been actually waiting for the band half- 
an-hour, or an hour, before the arrival 
of the train? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE denied that the 
men had been waiting for the arrival of 
the band. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN said, as he was as- 
sured that no such language as that 
attributed to the band had been used, 
he would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
to grant an independent inquiry into 
the matter. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked, as this was a matter of 
some importance, whether the Militia- 
men were entitled to take the law into 
their own hands in this manner ? 

Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.): Are 
we to understand from the right hon. 
Gentleman—— 

Mx. SPEAKER : Order, order! 


Subsequently, 


Mx. M‘CARTAN asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, with reference to the attack made 
by 150 of the men of the 5th Battalion 
Royal South Down Rifles on a Catholic 
juvenile band at Downpatrick on Friday 
week, Whether the police have made any 
inquiry as to the names of the Militia- 
men who led the attack on the band 
boys; whether any summonses have 
been issued against the ringleaders of 
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the attacking party; whether he is 
aware that one of the band boys was 
seriously injured ; what steps were taken 
to protect the band on its return to the 
town; and, whether arrangements will 
be made in future to prevent such ex- 
cursionists from being attacked by the 
Militia at Downpatrick ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
County Inspector of Constabulary re- 
ports that the police have been unable 
to identify any of the Militiamen con- 
cerned, and that there did not appear 
to be any ringleaders ; the attack, which 
lasted about a minute, apparently having 
been a spontaneous one, provoked by 
the use of party expressions by the 
bandsmen. One of the bandsmen, I 
understand, reeeived a cut on the nose 
about a quarter of an inch long. The 
police had no reason to anticipate that 
the band would require any special 

rotection on its return to Downpatrick. 
But the local police, who attended the 
arrival of the train, at once afforded all 
the protection they could. In the case 
of any future excursion of this nature 
there will be assembled a sufficient 
force to prevent any possible disturb- 
ance. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) asked, whe- 
ther the right hon. Gentleman had any 
means of aseertaining whether the cut 
on the nose was measured ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
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CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE (IRE- 
LAND) ACT, 1877—CASES OF WILLIAM 
HYNES AND OTHERS, CONVICTED 
AT MILLTOWN MALBAY. 


Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, with reference to the 
case of William Hynes, Patrick Collins, 
and Joseph O’Brien, who were convicted 
at Milltown Malbayon February 3, under 
“The Criminal Law and Procedure 
(Ireland) Act, 1887,” of a conspiracy to 
compel or induce persons not to sell, and 
sentenced to three months’ imprison- 
ment, with hard labour, and whose sen- 
tences were increased on appeal to six 
months’ imprisonment with hard labour, 
Whether at the hearing before the two 
Resident Magistrates, or at that before 
the County Court Judge, there was in 
any of the three cases any evidence of 
the particular conspiracy mentioned, or 
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any evidence beyond that of the per- 
sonal refusal of the accused to supply 
goods; and, if so, what the evidence 
was; and, if not, whether, in view of 
the recent judgment of the Exchequer 
Division of the High Court of Justice in 
Dublin, in the case of “The Queen »v. 
Heaphy and others,” the Government 
will consider the propriety of either im- 
mediately releasing the three accused 
men from gaol, or of providing for a 
re-hearing of their cases by a competent 
tribunal ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrovr) (Manchester, E.): In the 
cases referred to, both before the Resi- 
dent Magistrates and on appeal, the evi- 
dence went far beyond the proof of the 
personal refusal of the accused to supply 
goods. A Boycotting conspiracy of the 
most cruel kind was clearly proved, 
directed against an old woman named 
Hannah Connell, who was thereby re- 
duced to starvation, having been kept 
without food for three days. Additional 
evidence of importance was given on the 
appeal ; and it was clearly proved, from 
their own statements and other evidence, 
that the accused sent Hannah Connell 
away from their shops in pursuance of 
a Boycotting conspiracy. The recent 
judgment of the Exchequer Division 
has no application to the case of these 
men. The Government has no power 
to provide for the re-hearing of the 
cases as suggested. It was open to the 
accused to have had a decision of the 
Superior Court upon the legality of 
their conviction, if they had thought 
proper to take that course. 

r. CLANCY gave Notice that when 
the Estimates came on he should draw 
attention to this matter, and should read 
out the depositions to the House, from 
which it would appear that no evidence 
of the kind mentioned was given. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—QUALI- 
FICATION FOR JUSTICE OF THE 
PEACE—MR. A. McCLELLAND. 


Mr. CLANOY (Dublin Co., N.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If he can state what 

roperty qualification has Mr. Adam 
MeClelian , of Lucan, for the office of 
Justice of the Peace for the County of 
Dublin, to which he has recently been 
appointed, and what was the special 
reason for his appointment; whether 
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Mr. McClelland is a Protestant or a 
Catholic; whether more than two-thirds 
of the magistrates of Dublin County are 
Protestants, though more than three- 
fourths of the population are Catholics ; 
and, whether the Government intend to 
take any steps to secure in that county 
a more adequate representation of the 
Catholic population on the Magisterial 
Bench ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrovr) (Manchester, E.): I am in- 
formed that there is no property quali- 
fication required by law for holding the 
Commission of the Peace in Ireland. 
But before making an appointment the 
Lord Chauvellor satisfies himself that 
the candidate has a sufficient independ- 
ence of means. The appointment in 
question was made in the ordinary way. 
I understand that candidates for the 
magistracy are not required to state 
their religious persuasion ; and the Lord 
Chancellor was not informed of the reli- 
gious belief of the gentleman referred 
to. As regards paragraph 3, I have no 
information other than that contained 
in the Return presented pursuant to an 
Order of this House, dated March 10, 
1886. The appointment of magistrates 
does not rest with the Government, but 
with the Lord Chancellor, who states 
he is always glad to consider the names 
of any properly qualified Roman Catho- 
lies who may be recommended to him. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND) 
—THE TAAFFE ESTATE, CO. MAYO. 
Mr. J. F. X. O’BRIEN (Mayo, 8.) 

asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 

Lieutenant of Ireland, If he is aware 

that before the appointment of Mr. P. 

J. Hughes, of Kiltimagh, as receiver 

over the Taaffe Estate in the County of 

Mayo, 95 per cent of the tenants signed 

a Memorial and sent it Mr. Justice 

Monroe protesting against the appoint- 

ment ; whether John Daly, of Bally- 

haunis, was engaged for five days— 
namely, the 22nd, 23rd, 24th, 25th, and 
26th of May, in serving notices on the 
tenants over whom Mr. Hughes is the re- 
ceiver, and was protected by a force of 

40 police and a District Inspector; and 

can he state at what cost those notices 

were served on the tenants, about 300 

in number ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. J. 

Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I cannot 

undertake to make any statement on the 


Mr. Clancy 
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(Ireland). 


subject of the first paragraph, which 
relates to the action of a Judge in his 
judicial capacity, and of which the Exe- 
cutive Government have no cognizance. 
The reply to the inquiry in the second 
paragraph is in the affirmative. The 
cost of the detachment of police is 
about £84 7s. 


THE TRUCK ACTS—COLLECTON OF 
VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS BY 
EMPLOYERS (BELFAST). 


Tue LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether, in view of the statement 
of the Attorney General that no provi- 
sion in the Truck Acts renders illegal 
the collection by employers of the volun- 
tary contributions of their employés in 
aid of a public hospital without the 
written consent of each employé, he will 
instruct the Inspector of Factories in 
Belfast that employers there may, as 
heretofore, collect, without the formality 
of written consent, the voluntary con- 
tributions of their employés in aid of 
hospitals in Belfast ? 

ne SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matrnews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
Inspector has not interfered to prevent 
the collection by employers of schuediny 
contributions by the men. He has ex- 
plained to the employers that if such 
collection is made by way of deduction 
from wages, without the written assent 
of the workmen, it would appear to be 
contrary to the Statute. I do not un- 
derstand that this is contrary to the law 
as stated by the Attorney General. Both 
the Inspector and the employers are, 
however, now aware of the opinion of 
the Attorney General on this particular 
point, and they will be guided in their 
action accordingly. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—JOHN 
PHELAN, OF DRANGAN, A PRISONER 
IN CLONMEL GAOL. 


Mr. CONDON (Tipperary, E.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether his attention 
has been called to the case of John 
Phelan, of Drangan, County Tipperary, 
who is now undergoing a sentence of two 
months’ imprisonment in Clonmel Gaol 
for refusing to sell a box of matches to 
an Emergency man named Mitchell ; 
whether he is aware that, though de- 
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scribed as a shopkeeper, he merely sells 


a few clay pipes and some boxes of 
matches, aad that his family are in 
danger from destitution by his detention 
in gaol; and, whether, under the cir- 
cumstances, the Government can see 
their way to remitting the remainder of 
the sentence ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I under- 
stand that Phelan was sentenced, with 
two others, to two months’ imprisonment 
for taking part in a criminal conspiracy 
to compel and induce persons not to 
deal with Mitchell, who was a caretaker 
on an evicted farm. Phelan keeps a 
small shop. Mitchell had asked for a 
clay pipe, candle, and matches, which 
were refused. Phelan, in addition to 
keeping a shop, also works as a 
labourer. His family are, it is said, 
badly off through his having been sent 
to prison. Phelan and the two others 
appealed against their sentences. The 
County Court Judge confirmed it in the 
ease of Phelan and one of the others. 
In the case of the third man the sen- 
tence was reversed, on the ground of 
insufficient evidence. The Government 
do not see their way to adopt the course 
suggested in the concluding portion of 
the Question. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887 — SESSIONS 
COURT AT MURROE, CO. LIMERICK. 


Mr. FINUCANE (Limerick, E.) 
asked Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, 
Whether a Sessions Court under the 
Criminal Law and Procedure (Ireland) 
Act was held at Murroe, County Lime- 
rick, on Tuesday, June 26, to try two 
men charged with assault; whether, 
although the accused with their wit- 
nesses and solicitor attended, the Court 
was adjourned in consequence of the 
attendance of only one Resident Magis- 
grate; and, whether a similar Court 
was held at the same place on last Tues- 
day, and adjourned on similar reasons ; 
and, if so, will he direct that the ex- 
penses incurred by the accused shall be 
repaid to them ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): It is the fact that a Court under 
the Criminal Law and Procedure (Ire- 
land) Act was held at Murroe, not on 
the day mentioned in the Question, but 
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on Monday, June 25, to try two men for 
aggravated assault. It is not the fact 
that the Court was adjourned in conse- 

uence of the attendance of only one 

esident Magistrate. The case was 
heard by two Resident Magistrates ; 
and as it had not concluded by 6 o’clock 
in the evening it was adjourned to 
July 3, the accused being meantime ad- 
mitted to bail. One of the magistrates 
was unable to attend on the 3rd, and 
the case was further adjourned until the 
12th instant. The accused had no soli- 
citor in attendance on the 3rd. There 
is no reason for taking the course sug- 
gested by the Question. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND) —- 
JUDGMENTS IN THE IRISH COURT 
OF EXCHEQUER—“‘BLUNT v. BYRNE.” 


Toe LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, with reference to the as- 
sertion that the note of the Judg- 
ment of the Lord Chief Baron of the 
Irish Court of Exchequer in ‘ Blunt v. 
Byrne,” revised by the Lord Chief 
Baron, was made by Mr. Johnston, 
a member of the Dublin Press, Whe- 
ther he is aware that Mr. Johnston 
was not even present in Court during 
the delivery of the Judgment; and, 
whether Mr. Holt, B.L., official reporter 
of the Irish Court of Probate, was en- 
gaged by the Attorney General for Ire- 
land to supply for the Crown a report 
of the Judgment of the Irish Court of 
Exchequer in the Killeagh case, and 
was directed by an official telegram to 
furnish the transcript and post it to 
London in time for use by the Govern- 
ment in the debate in this House on the 
the 25th and 26th ultimo ? 

Taz CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I am 
now informed that Mr. Johnston was 
not present in Court during the delivery 
of the Judgment, and that the notes 
were taken in his absence by Mr. 
Murray, who is also a professional 
shorthand writer, by arrangement with 
Mr. Johnston. Mr. Holt was not en- 
gaged by the Attorney General for Ire- 
land, by telegram or otherwise, to supply 
for the Crown a report of the Judgment 
of the Court of Exchequer in the Kil- 
leagh case. 
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Mr. SEXTON: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that there was no en- 
gagement whatever between Mr. John- 
ston and Mr. Murray? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he had 
answered to the best of his ability with 
regard to a subject of which he could 
not have any official knowledge. He 
was sorry that the hon. Gentleman was 
not satisfied with the answer. 

Mr. SEXTON regretted that the 
right hon. Gentleman’s informants so 
often misled him, and gave Notice that 
he would call attention to the whole 
matter in Committee of Supply. 


CUSTOM HOUSE—EXAMINATION OF 
UNREGISTERED BAGGAGE AT 
DOVER. 


Mr. LEGH (Lancashire, 8.W., New- 
ton) asked the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, If his attention has been called 
to the inconvenience caused by the 
Custom House examination of unregis- 
tered baggage on the decks of the 
laces arriving at Dover ; and whether 

e could provide for the examination 
taking place on shore and under cover ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): The inconvenience caused 
by the Custom House examination of 
unregistered baggage on the decks of 
the packets arriving at Dover is well 
understood; but as the construction of 
the Admiralty Pier at which the packets 
almost invariably arrive is not such as 
to afford space for the erection of sheds, 
or other conveniences, for the examina- 
tion of baggage on shore, no remedy 
short of requiring the examination of 
baggage to take place at the baggage 
warehouses at the respective railway 
stations could be devised; and I am 
afraid that the delay which would be 
caused in the starting of the trains 
would entail on the passengers a much 
greater degree of inconvenience than 
they have now to endure. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL—CLAUSE 30 — THE 
WHEEL AND VAN TAX. 


Mr. LEAKE (Lancashire, S.E., Rad- 
cliffe) asked Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Whether it is the intention of 
the Government to give the House an 
opportunity of expressing its opinion on 
the proposed Wheel and Van Tax before 
discussing the application of the proceeds 
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(Ireland) Act. 
of the tax under Clause 30 of the Local 
Government Bill; and, whether, if the 
assent of Parliament is obtained to the 
Wheel and Van Tax, the Government 
— recommend the application of the 
— 8, together with those of the 
orse Tax, to the maintenance and re- 
pair of main roads in the counties and 
the boroughs named in the Fourth Sche- 
dule of the Local Government Bill ? 
Taz CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnzn) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I do not think my 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Ritchie) would 
be willing to suspend progress on the 
Local —tlrallbone Bill in order to 
discuss the Excise Duties (Local Pur- 
poses) Bill. The Wheel and Van Tax, 
as I must remind the hon. Member, is 
only a part of the pro s for the re- 
lief of the rates contained in the Excise 
Duties (Local Purposes) Bill. The Bill 
also proposes a duty upop horses, and 
is a measure in which some £800,000 of 
the ratepayers’ money is involved. 
With regard to the application of the 
Cart and Horse Taxes, the views of the 
Government are contained in the 
Amendment which my right hon. Friend 
has put on the Paper. If that Amend- 
ment is adopted the produce of these 
taxes, within any existing county, will 
ve divided aecording to rateable value 
between the scheduled boroughs within 
that county and the rest of the county. 


FRANOHISE (IRELAND) ACT—VOTERS’ 
LIST FOR THE REGISTRATION—MR. 
8. M‘DERMOTT. 


Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY (London- 
derry City) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther his attention has been directed to 
any report of a discussion at the meeting 
of the Derry Board of Guardians last 
ag a relating to the appointment of 

Samuel M Dorascts to assist the 
Clerk of the Union in the preparation of 
the voters’ list for the registration ; and, 
whether this Mr. Samuel M‘Dermott is 
the same gone who was employed as 
agent by Conservative candidate at 
the last Derry election, and whom, on 
the trial of the Petition whieh followed, 
the Judges declared to have been guilty 
of alge y practices; and, if so, whether 


take any steps to prevent the 
mod vote, of Mr. M ‘Dermott in the 
work of registration ? 
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Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I have 
no information as regards the alleged 
discussion at the meeting of the Board 
of Guardians of the Londonderry Union ; 
but the Olerk of the Union explains that 
under circumstances of urgency he, at 
his own expense, employed Mr. M‘Der- 
mott, as having a thorough knowledge 
of the city, to assist him in defining and 
making out the different polling dis- 
tricts. Mr. M‘Dermott acted, I under- 
stand, in the capacity alleged at the last 
election. I am not at present in a posi- 
tion to state whether he was declared by 
the Court to have been guilty of illegal 
practices; but I am making inquiry, 
and if I find such to have been the case 
I shall cause the clerk to be informed 
that it is not desirable that any person 
who has been found guilty of illegal 
practices at Parliamentary elections 
should be employed in connection with 
the preparation of voters’ lists. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND) — DIVISIONAL 
MAGISTRATE CULLEN. 

Mr. J, E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rusholiffe) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther a Circular has recently been issued 
by Divisional Magistrate Cullen, giving 
instructions (inter alia) that— 

‘In all important evictions likely to cause 
comment a reference should made to me 
before protection is promised . . . . all harsh 
evictions should be reported to me before pro- 
tection is promised . . . . protection in cases of 
demolition of houses or the wholesale clearing 
of estates should not be given without previous 
reference to me;”’ ; 
and, whether the issue of the Circular 
has the sanction of the Government ? 

Tae CHIEF SEORETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I am 
afraid that I can only give the same 
answer to the hon. Member as I have 
given on previous occasions to similar 
Questions—namely, that I do not feel 
called upon to answer any Questions with 
regard to alleged Circulars, which must 
either be forgeries, or have been ob- 
tained through breach of confidence of 
some grees to whom they were en- 
trusted. 


POST OFFICE—TELEGRAPHIC OCOOM- 
MUNICATION BETWEEN FRANCE 
AND ENGLAND. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury) asked the Postmaster eral, 
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Whether an agreement has been made 
between France and England for con- 
ducting the telegraph service between 
the two countries independent of any 
private Company; and, whether he is 
prepared to state the nature of the 
agreement entered into and the rate per 
word of the cable messages which 
been decided on? 

Taz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Oambridge University): In 
reply to the hon. Member, I have to 
state that I am not yet in a position, 
with a due regard to the public interest, 
to give any information on this sub- 
ject. As soon as the negotiations have 
reached a point admitting of it, I shall 
be glad to inform the House as to the 
arrangements contemplated. 


CHARITY COMMISSIONERS—“ THE 
BISHOP ANDREW’S CHARITY FOR 
POOR PRISONERS.” 

Tue Manrovess or CARMARTHEN 
(Lambeth, Brixton) asked the hon. 
Member for the Penrith Division of 
Cumberland, Whether the Charity Com- 
missioners have had an application from 
the Prison Mission in Eoken Road 
asking for a grant from the fund en- 
titled ‘“‘The Bishop Andrew’s Charity 
for Poor Prisoners ;’” whether such ap- 
plication was refused; and whether, 
since the application, several grants 
have been made to Charities not con- 
nected in any way with prisons or pri- 
soners, notably to the Metropolitan Con- 
valescent Home at Weybridge; and, if 
this is so, how is it that Institutions of 
that kind come within the objects of 
the Charity, while an Institution which 
port deals with poor prisoners does 
not 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith) : An application has been made 
to the Commissioners for a grant from 
the prison branch of the Charity. The 
applicant was referred to the Trustees, 
and informed that the distribution of the 

rison branch was by a scheme of the 

harity Commission of December 21, 
1887, left to their discretion; and I 
must refer the noble Marquess to the 
same quarter. 


PALACE OF WESTMINSTER—ELEOTRIO 
LIGHTING. 


Sm HENRY ROSOOE (Manchester, 
8.) asked the First Oommissioner of 
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Works, Whether, in view of the serious 
deterioration of the stone fretwork of 
the interior of the Houses of Parliament, 
owing to the corrosive action of the pro- 
ducts of combustion of gas, he will under- 
take to extend the system of electric 
lighting throughout the building, so as 
to avoid the evil consequences which 
attend the present system ? 

Taz FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
Piunxet) (Dublin University): To ex- 
tend the present system of electric light- 
ing throughout the whole of both Houses 
of Parliament would involve a very con- 
siderable expenditure, not less than 
£40,000, for plant. It would, however, 
probably effect a considerable saving in 
the annual cost of lighting the Palace. 
Before making any proposals upon the 
subject it would be necessary to consider 
whether some more economical way of 
obtaining the necessary current of elec- 
tricity than that which we now use may 
be made available. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) asked, if it were not the fact that 
at South Kensington in two years a 
saving had been effected of the whole 
cost of the difference between gas and 
electricity ? 

Mr. PLUNKET said, he was not 
aware that that was so. 


NATIONAL EDUOATION (IRELAND)— 
INTERMEDIATE EXAMINATIONS. 
Mr. KILBRIDE (Kerry, 8.) asked 

the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 

tenant of Ireland, Whether he has any 
objection to lay upon the Table of the 

House a Return of the Superintendents 

appointed to conduct the recent Inter- 

mdiate Examinations in Ireland specify- 
ing their religious denominations, their 
previous employments, the dates of their 
first appointment as Superintendents, 
the number of days they were actually 
em loyed, and the remuneration paid to 
eac 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 

J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 

Assistant Oommissioners of Intermediate 

Education inform me that 121 gentlemen 

and 47 ladies were employed as Centre 

Superintendents at the recent examina- 

tions. In each case about one-half were 

Roman Catholics. The Board have not 

materials for furnishing information as 

to the previous employment of the 

Superintendents in every case. The ap- 

pointments are not permanent, but are 


Sir Henry Roscoe 
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made each year. The number of days 
on which they are actually employed 
varies with the requirements of each 
centre. Superintendents, who are not 
obliged to sleep out of their homes, re- 
ceive a daily monies of £1 as long as 
employed, such remuneration, however, 
in no case to be less than £5, or more 
than £10. They also receive actual ex- 
penses of locomotion. When required 
to sleep out of their homes the remunera- 
tion is fixed at £10, if their services are 
dispensed with before the Sunday after 
commencement of the examination, and 
otherwise a bulk sum of £15. They also 
receive actual expenses of locomotion. 


POST OFFICE ACTS—CONVICTION OF 
MOORE AND WARREN. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) asked the Postmaster General, 
What were the wages of A. G. Mooreand 
W. H. Warren respectively, who last week 
at the Central Criminal Court were sen- 
tenced to five years’ penal servitude each 
for stealing post letters; and, whether 
he would be willing to furnish a Return 
of the letter carriers and postmen within 
the Metropolitan Area who, during the 
three years ending December 31 last, 
have Seen convicted of, or pleaded 
guilty to, indictable offences under the 
Post Office Acts, furnishing in each caso 
the name (or initials), age, length of 
service, wages, date, and nature of 
offence and punishment ? 

Tux POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes) (Cambridge University): In 
reply to the hon. Member, I have to 
state that Warren and Moore were in 
receipt of 23s. and 28s. a-week respec- 
tively, on a scale of wages rising by 
annual increments of ls. a-week to a 
maximum of 30s. a-week. I am not 
aware that there is any precedent for 
such a Return as the hon. Member asks 
for; and I do not at present see that any 
useful purpose would be served by giving 
it. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL gave Notice to 
call attention to the subject. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—THE SUB- 
COMMISSIONERS AT NEWTOWNARDS 
—FAIR RENTS. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 


the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether his attention 





‘has been called to 9 Resolution passed 
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at a meeting of the Newtownards Far- 
mers’ Association, held in the Ulster 
Hall, Newtownards, on the 2nd instant, 
with Mr. Hugh Ferguson, Chairman of 
the Newtownards Board of Guardians, 
presiding, complaining of the difficulty 
in getting fair rents fixed by the Sub- 
Commissioners and the exaction of the 
old rents by the landlords; whether he 
is aware that Mr. Ferguson, the Chair- 
man, is a tenant of the Lord Lieutenant, 
and, though entitled to the benefit of the 
fair rent from May, 1887, has been 
threatened with a writ of summons if 
the old rent, besides 10s. costs, be not 
paid forthwith to the solicitors for His 
Excellency ; and, whether he will cause 
some relief to be given to such tenants 
pending the hearing of their fair rent 
applications ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrovr) (Manchester, E.): I have 
not seen the Resolution mentioned, nor 
have I any information as to the circum- 
stances of Mr. Ferguson. As, however, 
I have already pointed out, the Land 
Act of last Session protects a tenant from 
loss who may be required to pay the old 
rent pending the fixing of a judicial rent, 
inasmuch as the new rent becomes re- 
trospective ; and should it be less than 
the old rent, the tenant is empowered to 
deduct from the next payment any pre- 
vious over-payment he may have made. 
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ARMY (INDIA)—CASE OF CAPTAIN J.B. 
CHATTERTON (LATE BENGAL STAFF 
CORPS). 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for India, Whether it is the fact 
that Captain J. B. Chatterton (late Ben- 
gal Staff Corps) was compelled by the 
Medial Board to submit himself to the 
surgical operation of dividing the left 
tendon Achilles at the time and place 
specified by such Board; whether any, 
and what, delay occurred in the carrying 
out of the operation by the medical 
officers of the Board; whether, asa con- 
sequence of such delay, other, and how 
many, further operations were rendered 
necessary, which have resulted in the 
maiming of Oaptain Chatterton for life ; 
whether the above facts are established 
by the evidence and certificates of Sir 
William Ferguson, Mr. Edwin Canton, 
Mr. Hancock, M. Nélaton, M. A . 
Signori Sivori, Jherini, and Mr, W, 
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Adams; whether the Secretary of State 
for India in Council, in 1876, as a special 
case, advanced the sum of £250, for 
urgent surgical aid, and deducted the 
sum of £12 10s, each quarter for five 
years, in repayment of such advance; 
and, whether these are recorded in the 
India Office ; and, if so, whether he will 
lay before the House the certificates of 
the above-mentioned medical authorities, 
together with the Orders, Proceedings, 
or Reports of the Medical Board, oe ad 
the following dates :—September 5, 
1868, January 5, 1869, and March 11, 
1869 ? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
I must refer the hon. Member generally 
to statements which have been made on 
Captain Chetterton’s case in the House 
of Commons by the Secretary of State 
for India in 1881 and 1882, and by my- 
self last week. The answers to the 
specific Questions put are as follows. 
To one and two, and, consequently, to 
four, in the negative. Three I answered 
in my statement last week. To five in 
the affirmative. To six there are no 
Papers which the Secretary of State 
considers it necessary to lay before Par- 
liament; but if the hon. Member will 
specify in a Motion for a Return any 
Papers he requires the Secretary of 
State will consider how far his wishes 
can be complied with. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—FER.- 
MOY PETTY SESSIONS—“ DEVANE v. 
KELLEHER.” 


Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If he has seen the follow- 
ing report, in Zhe Cork Examiner of 
the 3rd instant, of the proceedings in 
the Fermoy Petty Sessions Court, in the 
ease of John Devane, bailiff, against 
Mr. Patrick Kelleher, Ballyhooly, arising 
out of the non-payment of the Leahy 
tax :— 

‘Tt was proved in evidence that the plaintiff 


took a very valuable colt away, though others 
were offered to him which would have served 
his se equally ; 

Eien, Weltoleer for the defendant, said 
that Mr. Kelleher had an action in the Re- 
corder’s Court against Devane for injury done 
to the colt ; 

Mr. Eaton, R.M., said ‘ you have, and, if you 
think you can make anything out of it, well and 
good, but no person can take the law into his 
own hands ; 
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Defendant is fined 5s. and costs.’ 
Mr. Eaton then said, ‘in a case of this sort, 

in future, do not issue a summons, but report 

in the matter to the Executive to take pro- 
ceedings under the Crimes Act, otherwise we 
will have the country in an uproar;’”’ 

and, does it come within the province 

of a Resident Magistrate in Ireland 

to lirect how prosecutions are to be 
brought ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
charge against Kelleher was for an 
assault on the bailiff while in the dis- 
charge of his duty, Kelleher having 
en him in the face, for which he was 
summoned for a common assault, and 
fined by the Bench in the amount of 
5s. No injury whatever was done to 
the colt, which was subsequently re- 
deemed by the owner by payment of the 
decree with costs. The Resident Magis- 
trate did not give any directions as to 
how prosecutions were to be brought. 
He pointed out that assaults on bailiffs 
were indictable under the Crimes Act ; 
and that if they continued it ought to 
be reported to the Executive Authority 
to be prosecuted, if necessary, under 
that Statute. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1887— 
PURCHASES BY GLEBE TENANTS. 


Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
he is aware that the glebe tenants who 
purchased their holdings, and who are 
anxious to take advantage of the Land 
Law (Ireland) Act, 1887, with the view 
of having their arrears capitalized, have 
been informed by the Land Commission 
that they will be deprived of the benefit 
of the Act in default of payment before 
the Ist instant of the half-year’s instal- 
ment required to be paid; whether ap- 
en has been made to the Land 

mmission on behalf of a number of 
tenants in the County of Down request- 
ing extension of time to raise the 
amount of this instalment by sale of 
their crops ; whether the Commissioners 
have refused to extend the time, and 
have intimated that, in the event of 
non-payment, proceedings will be taken 
for the recovery of all arrears due; 
and, whether, considering the high 
pee paid by these tenants for their 

olding, and their inability to meet the 
required instalment at present, he will 
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People Act, 1884. 


enable them to dispose of their crops for 
the purpose of paying this instalment, 
and thus entitle them to the benefit of 
the 25th section of the Aet ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jacxsow) 
(Leeds, N.): In accordance with the 
provisions of the Land Law (Ireland) 
Act, 1887, Section 25, Sub-section 4, 
the Treasury directed that in the cases 
referred to a certain portion of the 
arrear should be paid on or before the 
ist of June, 1888, with a discretionary 
power to the Land Commissioners to 
extend the time to July 1, 1888, and 
due notice was given that non-compli- 
ance with the order would involve the 
loss of the benefit of the Act. Out of 
48 mortgagors in the County Down 11 
failed to comply with the conditions. 
Neither the Land Commissioners nor, 
as I understand the Act, the Treasury 
have power to extend the time; but 
legal proceedings have not been threat- 
ened for the recovery of the arrears. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN asked, whether the 
Treasury would consider the feasibility 
of giving the tenants more time ? 

Mr. JACKSON said, that, as he had 
pointed out, as he understood the Act, 
there was no power to do so. 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PEOPLE 
ACT, 1884—REGISTER OF COUNTY 
ELECTORS—OWNERS BEING OCCU- 
PIERS. 


Sir JOHN DORINGTON (Gloucester, 
Tewkesbury) asked the President of the 
Local Government Board, Whether his 
attention has been drawn to the danger 
which owners of property, who are also 
occupiers, run of being excluded entirely 
from the Register of County Electors 
owing to the ambiguity of the —— 
mental precept and to the form of the 
heading of the occupiers’ list issued to 
overseers, which latter directs that the 
occupiers’ list, 

‘“* Shall not contain the names of any Parlia- 
mentary voters except those entitled in respect 
of a household or £10 occupation qualification, 
or of a £50 rental qualification, reserved by 
section 10 of the ‘ The Representation of the 
People Act, 1884,’” 
whereas such persons, being also owners 
and appearing in the owners’ list, have 
hitherto been excluded from appearing 
and being registered in the occupiers’ 
list; and, whether he will direct some 
additional instructions to be issued to 
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overseers, directing them to include such 
owners in the occupiers’ list ? 

Tut PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrrcute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The 
Local Government Board have received 
one letter, and one letter only, on the 
subject referred to in the Question; and 
it does not appear to them that there is 
any ambiguity, either in the supple- 
mental precept or in the form of the 
heading of the occupiers’ list, which 
would lead to the omission from the 
Register of County Electors of owners 
of property who are also occupiers. It 
is clear that persons who are duly quali- 
fied occupiers ought to be entered in the 
occupiers’ list, although they may 
happen also to have an ownership quali- 
fication. If the overseers have hitherto 
excluded them, as suggested in the 
Question, they have exceeded their 
powers in so doing. It is the duty of 
the Revising Barrister, and not of the 
overseers, to deal with cases in which 
persons appear both in the occupiers’ 
and owners’ lists ; and the County Elec- 
tors Act has made provision for enabling 
the names of such persons to be retained 
in the occupiers’ list for the purpose of 
voting at elections of County Councillors. 
If the hon. Baronet is aware of any cases 
in which the overseers are not fulfilling 
their duty in this respect it would pro- 
bably be desirable for him to draw the 
attention of the Clerk of the Peace to 
the matter; and if there is any reason 
to suppose that the practice to which he 
refers is at all general in the county, the 
Clerk of the Peace will, no doubt, com- 
municate with the overseers on the sub- 
ject. The law casts on the Clerk of the 
Peace, not the Local Government Board, 
the duty of giving such instructions to 
the overseers as may be necessary. 
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RIGHT OF PUBLIC MEETINGS—TRA- 
FALGAR SQUARE. 


Mr. JAMES STUAKT (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Whether his 
attention has been called to the judg- 
ment of Mr. Justice Wills on Friday 
last, in which he is reported saying, 

” m the materials brought before them 
Trafalgar Square is an open space regulated by 
Act of Parliament, which limited rights of way 
over it and extinguished others. By an Act of 
Parliament of the present reign it was vested 
in Her Majesty in right of Her Crown, and in 
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the Commissioners of Woods and Forests was 
vested the control and management of the 
Square. These mes were now vested in the 
Commissioners of Works and Buildings. Tra- 
falgar Square was entirely the creation of 
statutes; and whatever rights were found in 
them the right of public meeting was not in any 
— say 7: failed to on gpay ter 
ri of mee! in rv Square, or 

the ace ce oa of Worle had! the right to 
say whether it should be so used ;” 

and, whether, considering that Trafalgar 
Square is not an ordinary highway, he 
will introduce a Bill for the regulation 
of public meetings therein, under con- 
ditions similar to those imposed by the 
Regulations framed for Hyde Park and 
certain other Parks by the Commis- 
sioners of Works ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): Her 
Majesty’s Government do not propose to 
introduce a Bill for the purpose suggested 
by the hon. Member. 

Mr. JAMES STUART: Then, Sir, I 
beg to give Notice that I will to-morrow 
ask leave to introduce a Bill for the 
purpose mentioned. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—LIME- 
RICK MAGISTRATES — COLONEL 
PERSE, R.M. 


Mr. O’KEEFFE (Limerick City), 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, If Colonel Perse, 
R.M., was fined 5s. and costs by a full 
Bench of the City Magistrates for an ille- 
gal trespass committed by himon the Me- 
chanics’ Institute, at Limerick, on Novem- 
ber 23 last; whether the local magis- 
trates on the said conviction granted a 
case stated; and, whether such convic- 
tion was quashed by the Queen’s Bench 
on technical grounds, that the summons 
did not come under the 8th section of the 
Summary Jurisdiction Act (Ireland), 
although affirming that Colonel Perse 
had no legal right to enter said pre- 
mises ? 

Toe CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
facts are as stated in the first and second 
paragraphs of the Question. I have no 
official Report of the Judgment of the 
Queen’s Bench; but from the reports 
published in the Press it appears that 
the conviction was reversed on the 
ground that the action complained of did 
not constitute an offence under the Act 
referred to. 
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POLICE CONSTABLES’ PENSIONS— 
LEGISLATION. 


Mr. G. W. ELLIOT (York, N.R., 
Richmond) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether, having regard to 
the fact that Bills providing for the 
pensions of police constables have been 
introduced in successive Sessions and 
have met with general approval, the Go- 
vernment will be prepared to bring in 
a Bill on the subject next Session or to 
give facilities to a private Momber in- 
troducing such a Bill? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sairn) (Strand, Westminster) : The Go- 
vernment fully recognize the importance 
of the subject of pensions for police 
constables; and they have every hope 
thatit will be in their power to intro- 
duce a Bill in the next Session of Par- 
liament to place the matter on a satis- 
factory footing. 


IRELAND—CITY CHARTER FOR 
BELFAST. 


Tae LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) asked the 

irst Lord of the Treasury, If he will 
now state whether a City Charter is to 
be granted to Belfast; and, if so, when 
it will be issued ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sairn) (Strand, Westminster): This 
Question, which was first brought to the 
notice of Her Majesty’s Government by 
my hon. Friend the Member for South 
Belfast (Mr. Johnston), has now been 
decided ; and the Government, finding 
there are no legal difficulties, will take 
the necessary steps for the grant of a 
City Charter. 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART— 
GOVERNING BODIES OF THE Na- 
TIONAL ART INSTITUTIONS—LEGIS- 
LATION. 


Mr. ADDISON (Ashton-under-Lyne) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the inconvenience occasioned by the 
fact that the three great National Art 
Institutions—namely, the British Mu- 
seum, the National Gallery, and the 
South Kensington Museum, are under 
different and separate Governing Bodies ; 
and, whether he will consider the de- 
sirability of amalgamating the Trustees 
of the British Museum, the Directors 
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Asylums Board. 


of the National Gallery, and the autho- 
rities at South Kensington into one Body, 
so as to secure greater unity, simplicity 
and efficiency in the administration of 
these Institutions ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sarrn) (Strand, Westminster): The 
question raised is a large and difficult 
one, as the three Institutions named are 
managed under different Acts of Parlia- 
ment, and awkward questions of Trust 
would arise. The proposal of the hon. 
Member might or might not lead to the 
favourable results he anticipates; but 
the Government, in the absence of fur- 
ther proof as to the wisdom of the 
amalgamation, are not prepared to give 
any pledge on the subject. 


GRANTS TO MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL 
FAMILY—A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. SUMMERS (Huddersfield) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
it is the intention of the Government to 
take any steps to redeem the pledge re- 
peatedly given that a Select Committee 
would be appointed to inquire into the 
subject of Grants to Members of the 
Royal Family ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sarrn) (Strand, Westminster) referred 
the hon. Member to the reply he gave 
some time ago on this subject. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) asked, 
Whether the subject had been con- 
sidered by her Majesty’s Advisers ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that the 
subject had engaged the serious atten- 
tion of Her Majesty’s Advisers, and 
they were reporting to Her Majesty on 
the subject. 


METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD — 
APPOINTMENT OF A ROYAL COM- 
MISSION. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, Whether his attention has 
been called to the fact that the Isling- 
ton Board of Guardians last Thursday 
unanimously passed a Resolution in 
favour of the appointment of a Royal 
Commission— 

‘**To inquire into the expenditure and con- 
duct of the Metropolitan Asylums Board, as to 
the purchase of land for the erection of hospi- 
tals, the purchase of hospital ships and wharves, 
and as to the general management of hospitals 
under the charge of the Board,”’ 














O’ Donnell 


That Mr. Elliott, the Chairman of the 
Guardia..s, and also a member of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, remarked 
that— 

“ He was not at all satisfied with what was 


going on at the Board, and that clerks were 
receiving large commissions.” 
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And, whether he will take the necessary 
steps to extend the powers of the Com- 
mission now sitting on the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, so that it may also 
inquire into the proceedings of the Me- 
politan Asylums Board, or, in the 
alternative, appoint a new Commission 
for that purpose ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. GH. 
Suirn) (Strand, Westminster): The 
Government are not aware of any suffi- 
cient ground for appointing either a new 
Commission to investigate the proceed- 
ings of the Metropolitan Asylums Board 
or to extend the powers of the Commis- 
sioners now sitting with regard to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, so as to 
include an inquiry as to the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether the time had not arrived when 
Public Business might begin at a quarter 
past 3 o’clock instead of half past ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sarrn) (Strand, Westminster), in reply, 
said, he trusted the House would agree 
to begin Public Business at a quarter 
past 3 o’clock. 


SOPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES 
—CLASS V.—THE COLONIAL OFFICE 
VOTES. 


Tn reply to Mr. Ospornz Morcan 
(Denbighshire), 

Tue FIRST LORD or trae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, he should very 
much regret to interrupt the proceed- 
ings of the Local Government Bill 
that evening in order to take the Report 
of the Colonial Office Vote, on which an 
important discussion regarding Zululand 
was announced should be taken. He 
was aware that there was a desire on 
the part of some hon. Members to take 
the Report of the Vote that evening ; 
but he should prefer to postpone it until 
to-morrow, 
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INDIA—THE IRRAWADDY FLOTILLA 
COMPANY. 

In reply to Mr. Braptaver (North- 

ampton), 

nE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir Joun Gorsr) 
(Chatham) said, he had received a 
telegram regarding the payments made 
to the Irrawaddy Flotilla Company from 
the Viceroy at Simla, dated July 7, 
1888— 

‘*My telegram 28th of June, Irrawaddy 
Flotilla Company. Charges against Civil as 
follows: — Passages — 1885-6, Rs. 26,800; 
1886-7, Rs. 1,19,000; 1887-8, Rs. 1,67,500. 
Total, Rs. 3,13,300. P , prisoners — 
1885-6, Rs, 9,400; 1886-7, Rs. 21,300 ; 1887-8, 
Rs. 23,700. Total, Rs. 54,400. Freight on 
stores—1887-8, Rs. 20,700. Freight on treasure 
— 1885-6, Rs. 3,200 ; 1886-7, Rs. 7,900 ; 1887-8, 
Rs. 15,700. Total, Rs. 26,800. Conveyance of 
mails—1885-6, Rs. 1,15,300 ; 1886-7, Rs. 99,800 ; 
1887-8, Rs. 96,000. Total, Rs. 3,11,106. Total 
amount for these years, Rs. 7,26,300. Payment 
for other services will follow.” 


O’DONNELL v. WALTER (AUTHEN- 
TICITY OF LETTERS)—A SELECT 
COMMITTEE. 


Sm WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth): I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury a Question 
of which I have given him private No- 
tice, and which, if he requires more 
time to answer it, I will put down for 
to-morrow. It is, whether, in view of 
the serious charges which have recently 
been made against the hon. Member for 
the City of Cork (Mr. Parnell), the Go- 
vernment will consent to the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee to inquire 
into the truth of those charges ? 

Mr. PARNELL (Cork City): Just 
previously to the rising of the hon. 
Baronet I had intended to put the same 
Question. I now beg to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury, whether he will grant a Select 
Committee, consisting, if he likes, en- 
tirely of English and Scottish Members 
of this House—I mean a Committee 
consisting of non-Irish Members—for 
the purpose of inquiring into the au- 
thenticity of the letters read at the recent 
trial, containing serious charges against 
myself and several other Members of 
this House. 

Tuz FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): Mr. 
Speaker, I received the Notice of the 
hon. Baronet as I entered the House; 
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but I have no hesitation in at once 
replying to the Question which he has 

dressed to me. I may say, Sir, that 
my view remains precisely the same 
as it was last year. This House is 
absolutely incompetent to deal with—to 
use the language of the hon. Baronet 
—the ‘grave charges” to which he 
refers, or be at any time a tribunal of 
the character indicated. I have the less 
hesitation in saying this, as there exists 
tribunals in this country on whose com- 
petence and absolute impartiality no 
doubt whatever can possibly be thrown. 

Mr. PARNELL: I beg to give No- 
tice that I shall to-night put a Motion 
on the Paper to move for the appoint- 
ment of such a Select Committee. I 
also beg to give Notice, that on Thurs- 
day I shall ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether he will give me a day 
for the discussion of this Notice, in order 
that I may have an opportunity of re- 
pelling the foul and untrutful charges 
which have been made against me by 
his Attorney General ? 


Business of 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster): I beg to give Notice 
that to-morrow I shall ask further 
facilities from the House for the conduct 
of Public Business; and then I propose 
to make a statement as to the course of 
Business. 


Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, W.) | 
asked, whether the right hon. Gentleman | 


would consider the possibility of giving 
— for the discussion of the Burials 
ill ? 
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the House. 


vernment have received intelligence of 
the death of Mr. John Mandeville, of 
Mitchelstown; and, whether the Go- 
vernment are taking any steps to secure 
an adequate investigation of the causes 
of his death ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I think 
I can answer this Question without 
Notiee. I have not received any official 
intimation of the death of Mr. Mande- 
ville, nor is it likely that I shall do so; 
but I am told that an announcement to 
that effect appears in the public papers. 
I imagine that the existing system of 
law is quite sufficient to cause any in- 
quiry to be held into a death under 
suspicious circumstances, if such cir- 
cumstances have arisen. 

Mr. W. O'BRIEN: I beg to give 
Notice that I shall renew the Question 
upon Thursday ; and if it is found by 
that time that the Government are not 
taking measures to have some sworn 
investigation as to the circumstances 
under which Mr. Mandeville came by 
his death, I shall take the opinion of 
this House in reference to it. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—THE BANN 
BARROW, AND SHANNON DRAINAGE 
BILLS. 

Sir OHARLES LEWIS (Antrim, N.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether the 
Irish Drainage Bills would be taken 
to-night; and, if not, when? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J.-Batrour) (Manchester, E.), in reply, 
said, that they would not come on to- 


Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he was not night, and he would desire to consult 
aware of the existence of the Bill in| the convenience of the House on the 


question; but if the hon. Gentleman | 
would draw his attention to it he would | 


consider what course should be taken 
with regard to it. 
ever, he could not offer facilities for a 
discussion. 


PRISONS (IRELAND) — TULLAMORE 
GAOL—DEATH OF MR. JOHN MAN. 
DEVILLE. 

Mr. W. O’BRIEN (Cork Co., N.E.) : 
Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land a Question which, if he is not in 
& position to answer now, I shall renew 
on Thursday. It is, whether the Go- 


Mr. W. H. Smith 





subject. It was desirable to avoid a 
long discussion, because the Bills would 
be in the ordinary course referred to a 


He was afraid, how- | Hybrid Committee, where they would 
|} be thoroughly threshed out. 


The time 
was extremely short, and he was anxious 
to pass the measures this Session. 

rn. FLYNN (Cork, N.) asked, did 
the right hon. Gentleman intend to take 
the second reading of the three Bills 
on the same evening? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he thought 
that the hon. Gentleman would feel that 
the Bills were of so analogous a cha- 
racter that the discussion upon one 
would do for the discussion upon all, 
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DEATH OF THE GERMAN EMPEROR 
FREDERICK. 
ANSWER TO ADDRESS. 

Mr. SPEAKER acquainted the House 
that he had received, through Her 
Majesty’s ger of State, the follow- 
ing Letter from Her Majesty’s Ambas- 
sador at Berlin :— 


British Embassy, Berlin, 
June 29, 1888. 
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Sir, 

I have the honourtoacknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 19th instant, transmit- 
ting to me the Message of Condolence, moved 
and carried, ine contradicente, in the House 
of Commons on the 18th instant, and I have 
the honour to inform you that the Empress 
Victoria was graciously pleased to receive me in 
audience yesterday for the purpose of present- 
ing the Address. 

Her Imperial Majesty desired me to convey 
through you, Sir, to the House, Her deep gra- 
titude ‘or this mark of sympathy with Her deep 
distress, and to express the hope that the 
Memory of the Emperor Frederick, Her dearly 
beloved Husband, may ever be preserved. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient, humble Servant, 
E. B. Mater. 
The Right Honourable the Speaker, 
House of Commons. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
oe Qa 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL.—[Bix 182.] 
(Mr. Ritchie, Mr. William Henry Smith, Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Secretary 
Matthews, Mr. Long) 


commiTTEE. [ Progress 6th July. | 
[FOURTEENTH NIGHT. ] 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
PART I. 
County Councits. 
Financial Relations between Exchequer and 
County, and Contributions by County for 
Indoor Paupers. 


Clause 21 (Grant to County Council of 
portion of probate duty). 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.) said, the Amendment 
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which stood in his name on the Paper 
raised an important question in pro- 
viding that should the Probate Duty 
grant be distributed among the 
counties— 


** So far as such sums will provide for the 
payments hereinafter directed to be made to the 
guardians of poor law unions in aid of the 
costs incurred for indoor paupers, and the re- 
mainder of the said sums shall be distributed 
among the said counties in proportion to their 
rateable value.” 


He ventured to think, however, that the 
question raised by the Amendment had 
already been practically decided by the 
House; and, although he still maintained 
his opinion that the decision was an un- 
fortunate one, he did not think he would 
be justified in wasting the time of the 
Committee by raising the point again in 
another form. He therefore did not 
ropose to move the Amendment. 

Mr. FULLER (Wilts, Westbury) in 
rising for the purpose of moving, in line 
28, after the word ‘‘ pauperism,” to in- 
sert the words ‘‘ save in the county of 
London,” said, the object of the Amend- 
ment was to secure that London should 
be treated separately from other coun- 
ties. London was to be a county in 
itself, but its circumstances were entirely 
different from those of the rest of Eng- 
land. In the first place, the administra- 
tion of the Poor Law in London was 
altogether different from that of the rest 
of the country. In London it was abso- 
lutely necessary that indoor pauperism 
should be the principle mainly resorted 


to. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that before 
entering into the merits of the question 
it was desirable that the hon. Member 
should explain how his proposal was to 
work. ithout some explanation the 
Amendment would be absolutely unin- 
telligible. 

Mr. FULLER said, that if the Oom- 
mittee consented to pass the Amend- 
ment, he would then be prepared to 
move a further Amendment to the effect 
that London, as a county, should receive 
one-seventh of the £1,800,000 which it 
was proposed to distribute, and he was 
now prepared to give his reasons to the 
Committee. London at the present 
moment had a population which 
amounted to one-seventh of that of the 
whole of England. 

Mr. FIRTH (Dundee) rose to a point 
of Order. A number of suggestions 
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analogous to that made by the hon. 
Member had been made at the begin- 
ning of the consideration of the Bill. 
All of them related to that part of the 
Bill in which the clauses in reference to 
London came in. 

Tue PRESIDENT or roe LOOAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircnte) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, that 
upon the point of Order he might remind 
the Committee that they had already 
decided that the Probate Duty was to 


be distributed in accordance with the | p 


amount of indoor pauperism. He would, 
therefore, submit that it would be abso- 
lutely impracticable to exclude one 
county from the operation of this par- 
ticular decision of the Committee. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that, no doubt, 
the matter was one of extreme difficulty. 
As he understood the hon. Member, he 
wished to reserve one-seventh of the 
duty for London. That, however, 
should be done by a separate clause at 
the end of the Bill. 

Mr. FULLER said, he must leave it 
to the Chairman to decide the question 
of Order; but it seemed to him that 
London could be treated differently, and 
ought to be treated differently, from the 
rest of the country. London, as the 
Bill now stood, would receive a very 
large proportion of this sum of 
£1,800,000. ‘The country districts were 
much poorer than London. Taking even 
the question of rateable value or In- 
habited House Duty, which was certainly 
a test of wealth, it would be found that 
the House Duty in London averaged per 
house no less than 30s., whereas in the 
country districts it averaged no more 
than 4s. 6d. per house; therefore, he 
maintained, with all due deference, that 
those who were connected with the coun- 
try districts felt that an undue advantage 
would be given to London in the divi- 
sion of this money unless some such 
Amendment as his were adopted. If he 
were allowed to move his Amendment, 
he should do so simply on the ground 
that, so far, those who represented the 
country had had no chance of explaining 
the very poor condition in which the 
country districts were, as compared with 
London, and how much more they 
deserved a greater portion of this grant 
than the Metropolis. He must, however, 
leave it to the Chairman to decide whe- 
ther or not he was in Order in raising 
this point. 


Mr. Firth 
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Taz CHAIRMAN said, he felt that 
the subject was one of great difficulty. 
It would be extremely difficult to deal 
with the matter in the way in which the 
hon. Member proposed to approach it, 
and he did not think it could be done 
properly in an Ameadment of this kind. 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire) 
asked, whether he could bring up the 
case of Wales on this Amendment, as he 
had examined the figures, and they were 
glaringly unfavourable to the Princi- 
ality ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that very 

much the same difficulty arose in the 
case of Wales as in the case of London. 
The whole sum to be apportioned was 
understood to include Wales, and he 
did not see how the Committee could 
disturb the rule which had been laid 
down. 

Mr. FULLER said, it appeared to 
him that it was perfectly feasible to 
consider the peculiar position in which 
London stood, and not contrary to the 
provisions of the Bill, so far as they had 
gone. He thought the Committee were 
entitled to deal with one county first if 
it were considered necessary, and then 
deal with the rest. 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM (Gloucester, 
Cirencester) said, that he had also in- 
tended to move an Amendment upon 
this point, but he understood from the 
Chairman’s ruling that it would be out 
of Order. lle trusted the Chairman 
would allow the sense of the Committee 
to be taken on some Amendment whe- 
ther outdoor as well as indoor pauperism 
should be taken into account. He cer- 
tainly thought they ought to be allowed 
to go into the figures. There was a 
strong feeling in the House that, as the 
Bill now stood, there would be the 
greatest inequality and injustice in the 
treatment of different parts of the King- 
dom, and that point had hardly yet been 
realized by the Committee, and had not 
been discussed at all. 

Srrm WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby) 
said, that upon this particular point it 
was important that they should know 
how the matter stood. He was not aware 
that anything which had been passed as 
yet would preclude the Committee from 
adding “‘ outdoor pauperism’’ as another 
element in the distribution of the Duty. 
Everybody admitted that the Committee 
had already included indoor pauperism 
as an element, and the question now 
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raised was whether they might not add 
another element—outdoor pauperism. 
The case of the Government was this— 
the object of the grant was to relieve 
districts according to their pauperism, 
but pauperism included outdoor as well 
as indoor pauperism. At one time, no 
doubt, there was a strong feeling in 
favour of the system of indoor pau- 

erism as against that of outdoor relief. 

he Amendment which the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board had on Friday offered 
to move would take away the inducement 
to Guardians to drive the people into the 
workhouse in future. As a matter of 
fact, what it meant was to stereotype an 
advantage in favour of those districts 
which had given the preference to indoor 
as against outdoor relief. 

Taz CHAIRMAN said, he must point 
out that the right hon. Gentleman was 
not speaking to the point of Order, but 
was entering into the merits of the ques- 


tion. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he would ask whether it was not com- 
petent to add to the Bill, as it now 
stood, the words “outdoor pauper- 
ism,’”’ so as to make the distribution 
depend on the standard which should 
include both elements of pauperism ? 
His hon. Friend behind him (Mr. 
Winterbotham) proposed to add words 
to include outdoor pauperism, and he 
ventured to submit that nothing which 
had already been done was inconsistent 
with that proposal. 

THe CHAIRMAN said, it was, of 
course, no part of the duty of the Chair 
to examine the merits of proposals ; but 
the Committee had on Tuesday decided 
that indoor pauperism should at least be 
one of the elements of distribution, and 
had further decided that it should be 
the only element of pauperism. The 
whole of the discussion on Tuesday 
turned on the advantage that would be 
given to those who adopted the method 
of indoor relief, and the decision was 
that indoor relief was to be the standard 
of pauperism. 

Mr. FULLER said, that that did 
not stand in the way of his Amend- 
ment. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: No; but it did 
in conjunction with the further reasons 
he had given. He did not think that he 
could accept the Amendment of the hon. 
Member. 
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Mr. RITCHIE then moved to leave 
out the words— 

“ During the financial year next preceding the 
financial year in which the sums were collected, 
and the indoor pauperism of a county shall,’’ 


in order to insert the following words: — 


‘* And such distribution shall, during the five 
local financial years beginning on the appointed 
day, be in proportion to the average number of 
indoor paupers during the financial year ending 
on the twenty-fifth day of March next before 
the passing of this Act, and after the end of the 
said five years shall, unless Parliament other- 
wise determine, continue to be in accordance 
with the same proportion. The average num- 
ber of indoor paupers of a county.” 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 16, line 28, to leave out the words 
“ during the financial year next preceding the 
financial year in which the sums were collected, 
and the indoor pauperism of the county shall.” 
—(Mr. Ritchie.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that this was the proper time to point 
out the effect of the Amendment. He 
fully admitted that it would, to a great 
degree, meet the objection as to the 
tendency in future of the measure to 
induce Guardians to prefer sending 
people to the workhouse instead of 
giving outdoor relief, a practice which 
was now admitted by the Government 
to be objectionable. He desired, how- 
ever, to point out that the Amendment 
of the right hon. Gentleman would be 
altogether ineffectual in securing that 
object. The right hon. Gentleman was 
going to stereotype the standard of 
pauperism in connection with the dis- 
tribution of the fund. He might just 
as well have given a money sum for each 
Union in the Schedule. He would 
suggest it worthy of the consideration 
of the right hon. Gentleman whether 
upon the higher stage of the Bill he 
could not do this. As the matter now 
stood great inequalities would be created 
in every district. Where outdoor relief 
had prevailed the district which had re- 
sorted to it would be placed at a great 
disadvantage, so that he imagined the 
greater number of the agricultural dis- 
stricts in the courtry would lose very 
largely and receive an unduly small 
portion of the grant. Now, what was 
the object of the grant? It was to re- 
lieve the poverty of the districts. That 
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had been so stated by the Government. 
Then, why should they only take one 
class of pauperism. By taking both 
classes, those who received indoor relief 
and those who received outdoor relief, they 
would relieve the poverty of the whole 
of the districts. There might be circum- 
stances which would induce one plan to 
be adopted instead of the other, and 
this provision of the Bill would give an 
unfair advantage to those who confined 
themselves exclusively to indoor relief, 
while it would place an unfair disadvan- 
tage upon those who practised outdoor 
relief. It would greatly increase the 
inequalities of the relief given. The 
right hon. Gentleman had admitted that 
there were inequalities, and this pro- 
posal would only stereotype them. He 
might point out many circumstances 
which would create great dissatisfaction 
in various districts in reference to the 
inequality of the distribution. The 
objection which had been taken in re- 
gard to Wales as compared with London 
had beon pointed out the other day, and 
he would not refer to it again at any 
length except to say the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Goschen) had defended it as a 
whole. The right hon. Gentleman said 
it was true that London would gain enor- 
mously from the proposed grant, but 
then it would lose largely upon the 
grants in aid. The loss, however, of 
the grants in aid would be counter- 
balanced by the police grant, and he 
did not think they could sever the two 
questions altogether. It would never 
be found, if they left the control of the 
police with the Central Government, 
that the Local Government would con- 
sent to pay the whole of the cost ; there- 
fore, assuming that the Local Autho- 
rities bore the whole of the contribution 
in London, that would only form an argu- 
ment in favour of the contention that 
there ought to be an Imperial grant for 
those purposes. He hoped that if not 
now, at any rate at a later stage of the 
Bili, the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
would make some provision whereby 
greater equality and fairness in the 
distribution of the grant would be 
secured. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, it was hardly 
correct for the right hon. Gentleman to 
say that the Government might have 
left out these words and put the amount 


Sir William Harcourt 
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which each Union was to receive in the 
Schedule, because the right hon. Gen- 
tleman knew very well that the amount 
of the Probate Duty would vary from 
year to year. It was, therefore, impos- 
sible to fix a sum to be given in relief 
of the poor rate. No doubt, the right 
hon. Gentleman was right in saying 
that the object which the Government 
had in making this proposal was to give 
relief to the charges for the poor in the 
various districts ; but the difference be- 
tween the right hon. Gentleman and the 
Government was that the Government 
had taken the basis of indoor pauper- 
ism, whereas the right hon. Gentleman 
wished to introduce outdoor pauperism 
into the arrangements. So far as he 
knew, there had been no representation 
from any responsible Body, or any re- 
commendation from any Commission 
or Committee, to the effect that there 
should be a contribution towards out- 
door relief. There had, however, been 
a very large number of recommendations 
from Committees and Commissions in 
favour of giving some relief from a par- 
ticular kind of property towards indoor 
pauperism. The recommendation had 
always been in the direction of indoor 
pauperism. He was very far from say- 
ing that in all cases outdoor pauperism 
had been unduly or lavishly given; but 
the right hon. Gentleman would agree 
with him when he said that all reformers 
had striven against the tendency which 
had existed in some parts of the country 
towards lavish expenditure in the shape 
of outdoor relief. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman would also acknowledge that 
nothing would be more improper and 
more destructive to the independence of 
the poor themselves than the lavish dis- 
tribution of outdoor relief. If they 
were to give the distribution of the 
grant to London on the basis of outdoor 
relief, they might be giving a premium 
to what had been regarded as a reckless 
expenditure of the ratepayers’ money. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
hisonly wish was that in takingastandard 
from the past it should include both 
elements of pauperism. 

Mr. RITOHIE said, that he main- 
tained, on the contrary, that there were 
parts of the country where there had 
been a reckless and lavish expenditure 
of the ratepayers’ money, to the great 
injury of the people of the locality, and 
if they were <o distribute the grant on 
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avy basis of outdoor relief, they would 
be giving a premium to such reckless 
expenditure. Everyone would admit 
that so far as the distribution was con- 
cerned, it was a far safer basis to take 
indoor pauperism than to take outdoor 
pauperism. He would point out to the 
right hon. Gentleman that no under- 
taking with regard to raising the ques- 
tion at a later stage was required from 
the Government. Opportunities would 
arise on the later stages of the Bill to 
raise the question again. For instance, 
there would be an opportunity on the 
Report stage, and he thought it would 
be unwise for the Committee to raise it 
now. It had formed one of the elements 
of all the discussions which had taken 
place in reference to the Bill; and, 
therefore, he was afraid that it was 
impossible for the Government to make 
any proposal to the Committee by which 
the question would be raised again. 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton) said, that in the re- 
marks he proposed to make he would 
keep himself strictly within the lines of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s speech. He 
thought it was exceedingly important, 
now that the distribution of the Pro- 
bate Duty was to be stereotyped, that 
one or two facts should be clearly laid 
before the country before the distribution 
was stereotyped, and whether a vote 
was taken upon the question or not. It 
must be remembered that this provision 
was to be for all future time. There 
were two main reasons for choosing the 
test of indoor pauperism. The first was 
the administrative reason about which 
everybody was agreed. The other was 
that it gave a fair distribution of the 
Probate Duty with reference to the 
sacrifices which the different localities 
made in the shape of the grants they 
used to receive. He proposed to con- 
fine himself to the latter point alone. He 
would first taketwo counties—Northum- 
beriand and Norfolk. Northumber- 
land and Norfolk both sacrificed the 
same sum of money, that was to say, 
£37,000 or £38,000. Norfolk was to 
receive in Probate Duty £30,000, and 
Northumberland £19,00C. Was it 
seriously intended that this monstrous 
injustice was to last for ever? He 
would now take the county, and put it 
against two others. He would take the 
county of Sussex. He observed that the 
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for North-West Sussex (Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot) had been supporting the Go- 
vernment in the patriotic way in which 
he always defended the interests of Sus- 
sex. Now Sussex sacrificed £48,600 
a-year; but there were two counties— 
namely, Herefordshire and Nottingham- 
shire, which would sacrifice exactly the 
same amount. Sussex would get £36,000 
a-year, while Herefordshire and Notts 
together would only gain £23,000. 
Was this injustice to remain till the end 
of time? He would next take the 
counties of Berks and Dorset. Nobody 
would deny that Dorset was a poor 
county as counties went. Berks would 
sacrifice £22,000, and Dorset £19,000, 
or nearly the same sum. Berks would 
get £16,000 and Dorset £9,000. Was 
that injustice to remain to the end of 
time? He thought he had said enough 
to show to the Committee the inequali- 
ties that were to be stereotyped. But 
he would say one word in the justifi- 
cation which had been given for those 
inequalities — namely, the immense 
sacrifices of grant which London would 
make. London would sacrifice £600,000, 
and would get £500,000; but that was 
better than any other county. Wales 
would sacrifice £95,000 of grant, and 
would get £51,000. Now, what earthly 
reason was there, or what combination 
of reasons, why London should get five- 
sixths of what it sacrificed under a 
single head of Probate Duty, while 
Wales got only one-half, and why should 
this continue to the end of time? He 
did not wish to press the matter further, 
because he considered that is was im~ 
possible to answer these figures. 

Mr. LLEWELLYN (Somerset, N.) 
said, that since he had read the Amend- 
ment which had been put down by the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board, he had 
felt somewhat uncomfortable in regard 
to it. He had the honour of being the 
Chairman of the worst Union in the 
worst district in the whole of England 
and Wales in regard to outdoor pau- 
perism. Unions were called bad Unions 
with reference to outdoor relief. They 
were blamed by what was called the 
official mind, by Poor Law Inspectors, 
and Poor Law auditors, in regard to the 
amount of their outdoor relief; but 
Unions ought not to be blamed whole- 
sale for giving outdoor relief. There 
were circumstances which made it neces- 
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sary, wise, and discreet to give outdoor 
relief where an adjoining Union would 
not do so. For instance, the workhouse 
might be full, and the district might be 
a growing one, with an increasing num- 
ber of poor. The Guardians might not 
desire to build and increase their debt, 
and thus they were encouraged to give 
the poor some slight relief outside, and 
not to drive them into the workhouse. 
He trusted that the Government, before 
they came to the Report stage, would 
reconsider the matter, and agree to omit 
the words ‘‘indoor pauperism.” The 
clause would then run in this way— 

“ The sum so paid shall be distributed among 

the several counties in England in proportion 
to the pauperism of the county.” 
He did not think that if an Amendment 
of that nature were made any injury 
would be inflicted upon the Bill, while 
they would undoubtedly get rid of the 
hardship. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire, E.) said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Bridge- 
ton Division of Glasgow (Sir George 
Trevelyan) had spoken of Dorset as a 

oor county; but what his right hon. 

riend had stated in regard to distri- 
bution applied still more strongly to 
Wales, which was certainly the poorest 
part of the United Kingdom. At pre- 
sent Wales obtained from grants-in-aid 
£95,000 According to the proposed 
distribution of the Probate Duties she 
would obtain only £51,000. But if the 
apportionment were established on the 
basis of outdoor as well as indoor pau- 

erism she would obtain £140,000, and 
if on the basis of population £288,000. 
The difference between these large sums 
and the paltry dole which she received, 
even taking into consideration her share 
of the transfer of the Licensing Duties, 
was so startling that he trusted the Go- 
vernment would reconsider the position 
of Wales before the Report stage of the 
Bill. If they did not, he, or one of his 
Colleagues from the Principality, would 
feel bound to raise it by an Amend- 
ment on Report. 

Mr. ELTON (Somerset, Wellington) 
said, that, however much he might 
desire to support the principle suggested 
by the Government, he preferred that 
which had been suggested by the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Derby, 
who had clearly shown that indoor 
pauperism had ceased to represent the 
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pauperism of the country; but yet it. 
was taken by the Government as the 
standard of pauperism. The right hon. 
Geutleman in charge of the Bill said 
that no demand had ever been made in 
respect of outdoor pauperism. How- 
ever, that was very easy to understand. 
In all these matters they had to push 
along as they could, to go by stepe, and 
get what they could. If they had started 
by demanding a contribution towards 
outdoor pauperism, it is quite certain 
that they would not have got very far. 
He represented the district where out- 
door pauperism existed to a large ex- 
tent; but, nevertheless, it did not 
deserve the stigma which the right hon. 
Gentleman’s expression attached to it, 
for it could by no means be assumed to 
be profligate. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that he had 
never said that. What he did say was 
that it was well known that in some 
parts of the country such a state of 
things did prevail; but he did not pre- 
tend to specify any particular districts. 

Mr. ELTON said, it would be as- 
sumed by ordinary persons dealing with 
the subject that, in the opinion of the 
right hon. Gentleman, the great majority 
of those places which practised outdoor 
relief administered their duties impro- 
perly. In considering the matter, he 
hoped it would be felt that there were 
circumstances which had rendered it 
advantageous to give outdoor relief in 
preference to indoor. 

Tue CHAJRMAN said, that before 
the discussion went further, he wished 
to point out the extreme irregularity of 
it. They were discussing a proposal 
which was not to be carried into effect 
now, but which might be considered on 
the Report stage of the Bill. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, it 
was not an unusual thing to question 
the Government upon a proposal as to 
whether they would give an under- 
taking to reconsider a particular matter 
on the Report. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, the proposal at 
present before the Committee was that 
for five years the proposal now made 
should not be changed unless Parlia- 
ment arrived at a different conclusion. 
He had no hesitation in saying that he 
believed the original proposal of the 
Government to be the best. At the 
same time, they had given way, to a 
certain extent, on account of the genuine 
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fear expressed on both sides of the 
House that their plan would not be 
satisfactory. They were extremely 
cnxious to consult the wishes of both 
sides of the House, and, therefore, they 
had given way. No doubt the system 
proposed to be introduced was one which 
was open to many of the objections 
which had been raised by hon. and right 
hon. Gentlemen as to the anomalies and 
inequalities it would create. It was 
perfectly certain, however, that the 
other proposal to include outdoor relief 
as well as indoor relief had led to even 
greater anomalies and inequalities. He 
was sorry that he could not give an 
undertaking on the part of the Govern- 
ment that they would reconsider their 
proposal. It was quite open for Parlia- 
ment to reconsider it at the end of five 
years, and it would be open to hon. 
Members to discuss the question again 
upon the Report stage of the Bill. He 
could not give any undertaking in the 
matter. 

Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAMS (Gla- 
morgan, 8.) said, the suggestion which 
had been made by the right hon. Baronet 
the Member for Derby (Sir William 
Harcourt) was worthy of attention— 
namely, that the question should be re- 
considered on the Report. He would 
strongly urge upon the Government the 
propriety of coming to an arrangement 
of that kind, so that the House, at all 
events, might reconsider the basis of this 
proposal. The right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board said that he felt convinced if 
they combined indoor and outdoor pau- 
perism they would lead the way to still 
greater anomalies and inequalities. Now 
he ventured to distrust that statement 
altogether. Sv far as the Principality 
of Wales was concerned, the anomaly 
would not be by any means so great if 
they included outdoor relief. He had 
drawn up a few figures to show what 
the condition of Wales was. The Princi- 
pality had a population of 1,570,000, or 
about one-sixteenth of the Kingdom. 
He quite admitted that they were to get 
a sum of £38,000 from the Licensing 
Duties; but when they came to deal with 
the Imperial grant from the Probate 
Duty of £1,800,000, they found that 
the whole of the Principality was only 
to receive £51,000 a-year. Out of the 
entire arrangement by which £4,500,000 
of the Imperial money was to be allo- 
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cated, Wales would only draw, directly 
and indirectly, a sum of £208,000. 
He would venture to urge two points 
in connection with the matter. In a 
great part of Wales the people were 
extremely poor. They had no charitable 
endowments, but had to provide fur 
everything out of their own resources, 
and it was a monstrous thing that they 
were to be fined in this manner for the 
privilege of getting Local Government. 
The basis of population had been pro- 
posed and rejected ; but if they were to 
combine a system under which the grant 
would be distributed on the combined 
basis of indoor and outdoor relief, al- 
though Wales would even then not get 
what she ought to have, she would get 
£140,000 a-year instead of the £51,000 
which she would get under the present 
arrangement. The Welsh people would 
never be satisfied to receive £51,000 
a-yearonly for five years. They wished to 
approach the consideration of the subject 
in a spirit of equity, and the desire to see 
that every part of the Kingdom, so far 
as was possible, should get its fair pro- 
portion of the grant. They wanted to 
get rid of the system of unfairness by 
which up to the present time various 
localities had been defrauded of their 
rights. There could be no question about 
it, because it was clear on the face of it 
that up to the present moment Wales 
had not had her fair share of assistance 
from the Imperial Exchequer. He had 
no intention of anticipating the discus- 
sion which would take place on the 
Report stage ; but sooner or later the 
question must be reconsidered with the 
view of including outdoor relief in the 
standard of pauperism. The fundamental 
principle of the Government proposal was 
altogether wrong, and he maintained 
that by a system of jugglery the dis- 
tribution of the Imperial grants towards 
Local Government would be most unfair 
and unjust. 

Viscounr EBRINGTON (Devon, 
Tavistock) said, there was one point to 
which he wished to call attention, if 
there was to be a fresh discussion of the 
subject upon the Report. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby had 
spoken as if the amount of the grant to 
be given from the Probate Duty to the 
various counties would be stereotyped 
for a longer period, for five years cer- 
tain. It might be taken as certain that 
there would be much opposition from 
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localities interested to any re-opening of 
the question which would reduce their 
receipts, and, judging from the experi 
ence of this Session, it was not a subject 
which any Government would be in any 
hurry to take up again. But if Parlia- 
ment did not deal with the matter again 
for a considerable period, the present 
proposal would be likely to produce 
absolutely opposite effects in different 
districts according to the changes of the 
population. In some it would induce 
the Authorities to force people into the 
workhouse, while in others it would 
induce the authorities tv give an unduly 
large amount of outdoor relief. The cha- 
racter of the population was changing 
every year. According to the census 
returns of 1881, though the general in- 
crease was 14 per cent, there were 13 
counties whose population had dimi- 
nished, and 9 more which were practi- 
cally stationary, the increase having been 
less than 2 per cent. His own county 
was one of them, and the increase there 
was entirely due to the growth of Ply- 
mouth, Devonport, Torquay, and places 
of that description. There had been an 
absolute decrease in the Union in which 
he lived of about 12} per cent. What 
would be the effect, then, of this proposal 
upon Poor Law administration? The 
rural Unions would have a fixed sum 
given to them, and with a diminishing 
population, they would be able to in- 
dulge in liberal, if not lavish, outdoor 
relief. At the same time, the urban 
Unions, whose grant would likewise be 
fixed, would have a growing population, 
and in order to make the grant go as far 
as possible, they would be tempted to 
press the workhouse test rather further 
than was desirable. There was a time 
when outdoor relief was very freely given 
indeed in this country, and when the poor 
rates reached as much as £1 a-head in 
certain counties, and he supposed the 
labouring population were never in a 
more miserable condition. If hon. Mem- 
bers would look into the details it would 
be found that where outdoor relief was 
most freely given the wages were almost 
always lowest. It was well known that 
wages were highest in the Northern 
Counties, and he supposed there was 
no county in England in which the 





wages were lower than in Dorsetshire ; | 
and outdoor relief in Dorsetshire was 
39 per 1000, as against 20 per 1000 in 
the Northern districts. It was not a ques- 
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tion between the wealthy ratepayers and 
the poor. It was invariably found that 
rates pressed most severely on the poorest 
section of ratepayers, who were not 
in a position much superior to those 
who were actually on the rates. Per- 
sonally, he should like to see the number 
of small freeholders in the counties 
increase; but if there was to be a large 
extension of the system of outdoor relief, 
they would infallibly be rated out of 
their holdings as fast as they were put 
into them. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
he was one of those who strongly sup- 
ported the proposal in the Bill as it was 
first drafted, Scone he was satisfied 
that it was a sound and a wise system 
of administering the nt. He was 
afraid that in country districts relief 
was granted upon a system which had 
the effect of cutting down the wages of 
the poorest classes, so that they might 
be kept within the district in the winter 
and put into the humblest form of labour, 
such as market gardens, &c., at low 
wages during other periods of the year. 
He was afraid that the Government, by 
bringing forward an Amendment de- 
signed to please all sides of the House, 
had got into the usual difficulty of such 
a course. Hon. Members had now ob- 
tained a pledge in regard to indoor pau- 
perism, and they were now trying to get 
another step, and to put in outdoor pau- 
perism as well as a basis of dividing the 
grant. He hoped the Government would 
not entertain the proposal which had 
been made to them, but that they would 
stick to the principle they had already 
adopted. The Government had adopted 
this proposal, which, in his judgment, 
was not so good as their original one; 
but, at any rate, he hoped they would 
not proceed further in the direction in- 
dicated by the Amendment. 

Mr. STUART RENDEL (Mont- 
gomeryshire) said, he thought the Go- 
vernment might not be indisposed to 
hear one more argument based upon 
figures which demonstrated the case of 
Wales. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the Bridgeton Division of 
Glasgow had stated the case very briefly. 
If they compared the population of Eng- 
land and Wales, it was about 18 to 1, 
but the ratio of pauperism was 14 to 1, 
of wealth a gross rental 23 to 1, and of 
area only 7 to 1. The value of real 
property in Wales was about £3 9s. per 
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head of the population, while in England 


it was £5. Income Tax in England 
amounted to £15 17s. per head ; while in 
Wales it was £12 only, and in Cardigan- 
shire it was only £8. Therefore, there 
was a difference in regard to the wealth 
of the two countries which was of the 
highest possible significance. There was 
another consideration which was also of 
great importance—namely, the absolute 
want of charitable endowments of any 
kind in Wales. The average charitable 
endowments of the English counties was 
about £55,575, whereas in the 11 coun- 
ties of Wales, exclusive of Denbighshire, 
which had over £6,000, the total sum for 
the whole averaged only £1,674. The 
county of Glamorganshire, which in 

opulation was able to compare with an 
Bnglish county, seeing that it had 
500,000 people, had no larger endow- 
ment than £1,920, compared with an 
average endowment in England from all 
the counties of £55,575, even including 
such counties as Rutland. This was a 
matter which entered largely into the 
question of the relative means of the two 
countries to sustain their poor. There 
was already a grievous anomaly and 
inequality, and it was impossible that 
the House of Commons could inflict such 
a further injustice upon Wales as was 
involved in the proposal of the Govern- 
ment. He challenged any Conservative 
Member in Wales to dispute his figures 
or the deductions he drew from them. 
If the proposed arrangement were car- 
ried out, it would deprive Wales of some- 
thing like £50,000 a-year, to which it was 
by mere parity of treatment entitled ; 
whereas the proper course would be to 
increase the ratio of grant to the Prin- 
cipality by taking population and area 
and charitable distribution into account, 
and not mere rateable valuation. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that the rate 
proposed by the Bill for Wales was 
quite as much as that proposed for any 
other part of the Kingdom. He had 
not been able to go into the figures, but 
if that proposal now made was adopted, 
he believed that Wales would gain far 
more per £1 than any other part of the 
Kingdom. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central) said, that that was probably 
true, but even if it were so the rateable 
value of every county in Wales was 
very small compared with that of the 
English counties. Wales was a very 
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poor country, and the population was 
large in proportion to the rateable value 
of property. If they took the popula- 
tion into account Wales ought to get 
£40,000 more than what she now got. 
In the same way, if they took outdoor 
pauperism and added it to the indoor 
pauperis, Wales would be entitled to 
an addition of £37,000 a-year. All these 
things tended to show that the proposal 
of the Government dealt very hardly 
with the poorer parts of the country, 
and especially with Wales. He denied 
altogether the suggestion of the Govern- 
ment that their proposal was favourable 
towards the poorer parts of the country. 
On the contrary, he believed that the 
proposal was most unjust to Wales. 

Sm JOSEPH BAILEY (Hereford) 
said, that the proposal had been received 
with the greatest possible discontent 
amongst the supporters of the Govern- 
ment. | Cries of “‘ No,no!”] Hon. Mem- 
bers said ‘‘ No, no!” but, unfortunately, 
the proposal was accepted by the Govern- 
ment at a time when the County Members 
were attending Quarter Sessions. It was 
under such circumstances that the Com- 
mittee came to a decision to divide the 
grant according to the amount of indoor 
pauperism, and they were now asked 
to stereotype that matter virtually for 
all time or until Parliament made some 
new arrangement. That was a proposi- 
tion which he did not believe any Mem- 
ber of the House, except the Govern- 
ment, or except, perhaps, the Metropoli- 
tan Members, would consider a fair pro- 

osition. He was sorry to trouble the 
ouse any more with the ever-recurring 
question of Wales and the adjoining 
counties. The pauperism of Hereford- 
shire was larger than it was in London. 
The expenditure in poor rates was a 
little over 2s. per head, as against 
1s. 103d. When, however, they came 
to deal with indoor pauperism the ex- 
penditure was very much less. How 
was it possible for anyone representing 
any part of Hereford or Wales to dis- 
charge his duty to his constituents, and, 
at the same time, willingly accept such 
a proposal on the part of the Govern- 
ment? The reason why London spent 
so much in indoor pauperism and other 
arts of the country so little was that 
ndon up to this time had drawn money 
from what was practically public funds 
to the extent of 5d. per head per day as a 
contribution rahoat 9 the cost of indoor 
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pauperism. Therefore, it had been to 
the interest of the Metropoliten parishes 
to increase the indoor pauperism in com- 
oo with the outdoor pauperism. 
f the Bill had remained as it was origi- 
nally drawn it would have been far 
more favourable to the rura: districts 
than it was now. The injustice would 
have been far less. But the mode of 
conducting Poor Law relief was now to 
be stereotyped for ever. He did not see 
how the House was to accept the pro- 
posal of the Government, aud he hoped 
that his right hon. Friend would pro- 
mise that it should be re-considered on 
Report. If that promise were not made 
he was afraid the Government would 
find themselves placed in a position of 
considerable difficulty. 
Mr. RITCHIE said, he had already 
— out that the Committee, having 
ecided that the distribution was to take 
place according to indoor pauperism, 
they were only now discussing in reality 
the modification which was suggested in 
the course of the debate the other night 
as a means of getting rid of the induce- 
ment which some hon. Gentlemen thought 
Guardians would have under the origi- 
nal proposition to force people into the 
workhouse. That was the real question 
they were dealing with now—namely, 
whether some means could be adopted 
to prevent that result. He ventured to 
say that when he made the present pro- 
posal it was favourably received by both 
sides of the House. He would recom- 
mend the Committee, therefore, to allow 
the Government to insert a clause which 
they proposed, in order to meet the 
wishes of hon. Gentleman. Of course, 
it would be the duty of the Govern- 
ment to consider all the suggestions 
that might be made to them, and it 
required no assurance on his part that 
they would consider them; but he was 
not in a position to give any pledge. 
The Government were now proposing 
an Amendment with the view of modi- 
fying the original proposal in order to 
meet the objections which 1 d been 
raised to it—that it would drive people 
into the workhouse, and that was really 
the only matter that they were now dis- 
cussing. The whole matter would, of 
course, come up again on the Report. 
Mr. RATHBONE (Carnarvonshire, 
Arfon) said, he thought the Government 
ought to consider how the case would 
be best met. He strongly objected to 
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any which would lead to laxity 
in giving outdoor relief. Indoor and 
outor aw pay ew a - such 
a footing that, in dealing with the poor, 
the only thing considered should | be 
which was best in each case as it came 
before the Guardians. Everyone who 
had worked among the poor would 
agree that it was a most disastrous 
thing to provide them with excessive 
outdoor relief. The Government were 
now giving a large concession in the re- 
lief of local taxation; but it had been 
shown by past experience that such con- 
cessions were not always beneficial to the 
ratepayers, and had. impoverished the 
taxpayers, because the amounts granted 
from the Imperial Exchequer had been 
wasted. In Londonthere had beenagreat 
improvement in the administration of 
relief; but that was not so in a great 
many parts of the country. On the con- 
trary, there had been a tendency to go 
back to the old principle, which had nearly 
ruined this country in 1834. When the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board spoke of 
the danger of lowering wages by extend- 
ing the system of outdoor relief, some 
hon. Member said ‘‘No, no!” Now, 
he maintained that outdoor relief did 
tend to lower wages. The indoor relief 
had, on the whole, been admirably con- 
ducted; but outdoor relief had been 
given unwisely. Of course, there was 
a great temptation to give outdoor re- 
lief in the case of women and families. 
It struck him as very curious that in 
Liverpool, where the drain on male 
labour was not greater than in other 
parts of Lancashire, there should have 
been this strange anomaly that a num- 
ber of women who, with families, were 
able todo well in manufacturing districts, 
were hanging about the place lowering 
wages. He had represented to the Guar- 
dians that they were acting in a wrong 
principle in giving outdoor relief to 
families who could find work eisewhere ; 
they ought not to allow those persons to 
hangon in Liverpool while they were able 
to obtain labour elsewhere. He had en- 
gaged, at his own expense, a gentleman 
of ability to visit the manufacturing 
districts and to find out what prospect 
there was of securing employment for 
this class of person. The Guardians went 
through the numerous cases they had on 
their Tist, and in every case where a 
woman came before them who was suit- 
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able for employment in the manufactur- 
ing districts they refused outdoor relief. 
The consequence was that in two or 
three years they migrated something 
like 1,000 persons, many of whom were 
in danger of becoming prostitutes, and 
sent them into manufacturing districts. 
Not 10 per cent ever returned, and a 
most striking proof of the soundness of 
the system was to be found in the fact 
that two or three years after he heard 
complaints among the Guardians that it 
was difficult to get women to come as 
charwomen, though they got 2s. to 2s. 6d. 
a-day and their food. He would advise 
the Guardians to take a very decided ob- 
jection to give relief to people who were 
idling their time away instead of work- 
ing. Wherever that principle was 
adopted they were able to secure a spirit 
of independence among the poor, and to 
put down idleness and the practice of 
living*upon rates wrung from people very 
little better off than the paupers them- 
selves. He hoped that they would 
divide the £1,800,000 partly by the out- 
door relief calculation and partly bysome 
other method. For his own part, he did 
not believe that any single method would 
work out in an altogether satisfactory 
way, and he would suggest that the 
Government should try to find out some 
method which would correct the in- 
equalities which must exist if they took 
indoor pauperism alone asthe test. He 
admitted that inequalities would exist, 
and the Government must admit it also. 
He was afraid, however, that whatever 
test they took there would still be in- 
equalities in connection with some parts 
of the Kingdom. 

Mr. SWETENHAM (Carnarvon, &c.) 
said, he desired to say a few words in 
correboration of what had fallen from the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
(Mr. Rathbone). He was sure that the 
Committee felt that there was no one 
who understood this question better than 
the hon. Member, and that no one had 
given greater consideration to it. The 
reason for his (Mr. Swetenham’s) rising 
was that, as far as he could understand, 
the Principality of Wales would be in- 
equitably dealt with in regard to the 
Probate Duty to be transferred. It was 
exceedingly difficult to follow the figures 
which had been given, and to ss, how 
they would eventually work out. He had 
been very much struck by the observa- 
tions made last week by the right hon. 
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Gentleman the Member for East Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. Henry H. Fowler); 
because on the figures given by the 
right hon. Gentleman it appeared to 
him that the effect of the Government 
proposal would be absolutely deplorable 
in respect of Wales ; and accordingly he 
had gone into the Lobby against the 
proposal made by the Government, in 
the hope that something would be done 
by which, at any rate, Wales would not 
be unfairly treated, as he apprehended 
it would 4 if the Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman were not agreed 
to. At the same time, he agreed with 
every word that had been said by his 
hon. Friend the Member for the Arfon 
Division of Carnarvonshire (Mr. Rath- 
bone). It was impossible, he thought, 
for anyone who had sat on a Board of 
Guardians not to endorse every sylla- 
ble he had uttered. It would be found 
that where there was a strong determina- 
tion and mind on the part of the Board 
of Guardians to carry out the spirit of the 
Poor Law, and where the Poor Law was 
strictly administered, as a general rule, 
there was less pauperism throughout the 
Union than there was when there was 
a lax system of administration, and out- 
door relief was much resorted to. He 
could speak on that subject, because he 
happened to reside in an Union which 
was acknowledged to be one of the best 
regulated Unions in the country, and he 
was quite certain that he was correct in 
saying that the wages were higher there 
than in most country districts, and not 
only were wages higher there, but there 
was absolutely less pauperism in that 
Union than in any other Union in which 
there were corresponding attendant cir- 
cumstances. He had also in his mind 
two other Unions in Wales which it 
would be invidious to refer to by name. 
In those Unions outdoor relief was ad- 
ministered. The result of that lax 
administration was that in the Unions 
in question there was a greater amount 
of pauperism than in the Union in which 
he resided; and he was perfectly cer- 
tain that the amount paid for rates was 
very much larger than it was in his 
Union—in fact, it was very ruinous 
indeed. Therefore, he said that every 
word that had fallen from the hon. 
Member for the Arfon Division of 
Carnarvonshire deserved the most 
serious attention at the hands of the 
Committee. At the same time, he could 
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not be satisfied that Wales, as the Go- 
vernment proposal now stood, would 
receive its proper share of the amount 
to be allocated in the shape of the Pro- 
bate Duty. It was not for him to make 
any further suggestions ; but his object 
in rising was to express a hope that a 
more equitable arrangement would be 
arrived at with regard to the Princi- 
pality of Wales, because he understood 
that the Committee had decided, and 
that rightly, that outdoor pauperism 
was not to be made the basis of distri- 
bution. He hoped, however, that the 
rule of indoor relief would not be made 
a hard and fast one, because he was 
convinced that its effect upon Wales 
would be most serious; and he trusted 
that before the Bill passed into law the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board (Mr. 
Ritchie) would take the matter into 
his serious consideration between the 

resent time and Report, in order to see 
if he could adopt the suggestion of the 
hon. Member for the Arfon Division of 
Carnarvonshire, or meet the difficulty in 
some other way. He ventured to think 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for East Wolverhampton (Mr. Henry 
H. Fowler) would give the Committee 
his assistance; and he believed that 
every just man would feel that before 
the Bill became law the poor districts 
of the country, such as those of Wales, 
ought to receive prompt consideration, 
and that the measure itself stood in 
need of amendment in the manner sug- 

ested. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER said, he 
thought the Committee was in a position 
of some difficulty on account of having 
technically decided a certain thing. But 
he would point out that the two discus- 
sions which had taken place on the sub- 
ject had proceeded on two different lines, 
and altogether on two separate issues. 
It was now laid down that they had 
adopted not only mainly, but exclu- 
sively, this element of indoor pau- 
perism as the basis of distribution 
of the Probate Duty. As he under- 
stood the debat» which took place 
last Tuesday upon the Amendment of 
his right hon. Friend the Member 
for the Clitheroe Division of Lancashire 
(Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth), the 

uestion at issue was that the basis of 
istribution should be population. Cer- 
tainly, on Friday afternoon; the whole 
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discussion was with regard to London, 
and then only the financial question, 
their objections being on that occasion 
that London, which was well able to bear 
its own burdens, ought not to have any 
share in the Probate Duty beyond what 
fairly fell to it on the principle on which 
the grant was to be distributed to other 
= of the country. They were now 

eing pressed by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board to consider the question on 
the Report stage. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had spoken of the opportunity 
which would then be afforded with very 
great confidence; but he (Mr. Henry 
H. Fowler) would like to know when 
that stage would be reached. The right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury (Mr. W. H. Smith) had not 
led them to expect that that stage was 
at all near. If they had the prospect 
that the House would be permitted to 
have a full discussion of the question 
on Report, they might look forward to 
it with a certain amount of confidence ; 
but he was afraid that the Report stages 
of Bills of that kind were usually 
reached when the Government were 
perfect masters of the situation and 
when the decision of the Government 
was practically embodied in the Bill. 
He wished to impress upon the Com- 
mitteee that this matter should be 
threshed out now. He might be techni- 
cally out of Order; butin a short time 
the Chairman would have to move 
“That the Olause stand part of the 
Bill,” and then there would be an 
opportunity of moving its rejection. 
No one had ever said that outdoor 
pauperism should be made the basis of 
distribution in future, and he quite 
agreed that nothing could be more 
absurd. Each county in England spent 
acertain amount of moneyon pauperism, 
both indoor and outdoor, and the Pro- 
bate Duty was to be apportioned accord- 
ing to the amount of pauperism in the 
several counties; the Government then 
divided the amount, and said that the 
apportionment should take place entirely 
ia respect of indoor pauperism. He 
regretted that pauperism was to be 
made the testing figure on which the 
calculation was to be based. The 
moment they proceeded to divide the 
grant among the various counties on the 
basis of pauperism, as proposed by the 
Government, the most startling ano- 
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malies beeame apparent. London only 
spent 21 per cent of its poor rates 
on outdoor pauperism. He thought 
that if the whole amount spent on in- 
door pauperism and outdoor pauperism 
in the country were taken—namely, 
£4,000,000, they might, upon that basis, 
arrive at a very fair distribution. He 
was bound to admit that the boroughs 
would prosper very much under that 
arrangement. Borough Members were 
quite satisfied with the Government pro- 
posal—it was for county Members and 
for the Representatives of Wales to pro- 
test against the arrangement. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he ventured to 
hope that the Committee would not 
longer continue the discussion of this 
question. He knew how very important 
and interesting it was; but it was, no 
doubt, out of Order, and with regard to 
the opposition suggested by the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Henry H. 
Fowler) to the Motion, ‘‘That the Clause 
stand part of the Bill,” he would point 
out that if the clause were struck out 
there would be no grant atall. He could 
hardly think that the Committee would 
come to a conclusion of that kind. He 
said again that the Government believed 
that their original proposal was the best 
which, under the circumstances, they 
could make. They had proposed to 
modify their proposal in the direction 
pointed out by hon. Members on both 
sides of the Committee; they had 
listened carefully and continuously to 
all that had been said on both sides that 
evening, and he now repeated that it 
would be the duty of the Government to 
bear in mind all that had been said 
to-day, with a view to reconsidering the 
question before the Report stage. He 
could assure the right hon. Gentleman 
that they had no desire to prejudice the 
decision to which the Committee might 
come by referring to any mere Govern- 
ment majority ; but he hoped the Com- 
mittee would accept the proposal as it 
now stood. It was quite understood 
that hon. Members were not committing 
themselves, and that the Government 
would carefully consider all that had 
been said in the course of the discus- 
sion. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he thought that what the right hon. 
Gentleman had stated was satisfactory, 
and that it showed an open mind. He 
was bound to say that, with regard to the 
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discussion which had taken place that 
day, the technical difficulty in the matter 
was that the Committee had agreed, by 
an overwhelming majority, that the Go- 
vernment proposal for the settlement of 
the question on the basis of indoor relief 
should be carried; but he was quite 
sure that the right hon. Gentleman 
would bear in mind the opinion ex- 
pressed on the question not only on 
those Benches, but by hon. Gentlemen 
on the opposite side of the House. 

Sirk GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) said, he quite agreed that 
the Committee should accept the pro- 
posal to omit from the Amendment of 
the right hon. Gentleman certain words, 
but that the Amendment itself should 
not be agreed to without a Divi- 
sion being taken upon it, because 
he thought that the proposal of the 
Government was unreasonable. He 
could understand the proposal which 
the Government had made originally ; 
its meaning was perfectly intelligible, 
and its object was to discourage outdoor 
relief, and to encoursge indoor relief; 
but what was now proposed by the right 
hon. Gentleman was utterly without any 
principle or reason whatever. The right 
hon. Gentleman proposed in future, 
without reason or principle, to stereo- 
type the system of indoor relief which 
now existed, and to make it the basis of 
distribution of the Probate Duty. When 
they listened to the speeches of the right 
hon. Gentleman, it was quite clear that 
he was halting between two opinions; 
it was evident that he was holding 
to his original opinion, and yet, because 
he could not carry it, he was endeavour- 
ing to emasculate the clause. There was 
one view of the matter which had been 
urged by the hon. Member for the Arfon 
Division of Oarnarvonshire (Mr. Rath- 
bone) and others—namely, that where 
outdoor relief was given wages were 
low, and where indoor relief was given 
they were high. He begged to contra- 
dict that statement with respect to Scot- 
land, and the experience of Scotch Mem- 
bers would fully bear him out in the 
matter. He pointed out that the hon. 
Member for the Arfon Division of Car- 
narvonshire had only proved that to be 
the case with regard to Liverpool, by 
showing that the Liverpool paupers were 
driven away to Manchester and other 
places. He thought the Committee 
ought to accept the Amendment for the 
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omission of the words, but that they 
ought to divide against the proposal of 
the right hon. Gentleman. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Original Question again proposed. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER said, he 
would suggest that the distribution 
should be in proportion to the average 


number of indoor paupers during the | p 


preceding five local financial yearsending 
on the 25th of March next before the 
passing of the Act. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he should have 
no objection to that proposal. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Verbal Amendments made. 


Sm UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH (Lancashire, Clitheroe) said, 
that the discussion of that evening had 
been altogether upon the anomalies 
of Her Majesty’s Government pro- 

sal as between different parts of 
Dadend; but he should like to call 
attention to another point, and that 
was the anomalies which would be pro- 
duced as between one part of a county 
and another. He might at once point 
out what its effect would be with regard 
to Lancashire. According to the Blue 
Book issued, 11 county boroughs of 
Lancashire would receive £138,578, and 
the County Councils of the county 
would receive only £83,326. There 
were similar anomalies with regard to 
other counties, and there were also 
anomalies as between borough and 
borough. Oldham, for instance, would 
receive a grant of £7,724, while Black- 
burn and Bolton, with nearly the same 
population, would receive £4,608 and 
£3,872. If they looked at the present 
grants, however, they would see that 
the disproportion was not nearly so large, 
as the boroughs of Oldham, Blackburn, 
and Bolton received respectively £7,542, 
£6,444, and £8,003. Under the proposal 
to distribute the grant in proportion to 
indoor relief, not only would the county 
boroughs receive far in excess of the 
amount which they would get aceording 
to population or rateable value, but there 
would be also the greatest anomalies and 
inequalities as between one borough and 
another. He did not wish at that mo- 
ment to press the right hon. Gentleman 
too hard on the subject; but he might 
call attention to the fact that unless the 
Amendment which he had put on the 
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Paper with reference to Clause 30 were 
altered so as to give some more clear 
direction to the Oommissioners and 
greater power of readjustment, the Com- 
missioners would not be able to deal with 
inequalities so large as those he had 
mentioned. He and the noble Lord the 
Member for the Darwen Division of 
Lancashire (Viscount Cranborne) had 
laced upon the Paper Amendments to 
Clause 30, which proposed to give the 
Commissioners very much wider power. 
He wished to elicit from the right hon. 
Gentleman his opinion with respect to 
the principle which these Amendments 
contained ; and if he received an assur- 
ance which offered with regard to Lanca- 
shire the prospect of a fair arrangement, 
he should not press the present Amend- 
ment to a Division. He hoped, there- 
fore, that he should hear the views of 
the noble Lord and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman upon the subject. 


Amendment proposed to the pro- 
posed Amendment, 

After the word “ proportion,’”’ add the words 
“but as between a county and the county 
boroughs (if any) situate therein, shall be dis- 
tributed among the county boroughs and the 
county in proportion to their respective popula- 
tions.” —(Sir Ughtred Kay-Shutt SaoehS 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 


be there inserted.” 


Viscount CRANBORNE  (Lanca- 
shire, N.E., Darwen) said, he hoped 
the Government would listen carefully 
to the remarks of the right hon. Ba- 
ronet opposite, because there was no 
doubt that in Lancashire very great 
difficulty would be introduced if the 
clause of the Bill remained in its pre- 
sent form. Of course, any general rule 
that might be laid down would produce 
some hard eases. He did not propose 
to go into the general question of hard 
cases as between county and county ; 
but that there would be such he had no 
doubt. He thought, however, that they 
might see that the counties at large were, 
to some extent, entitled to the advan- 
tage of their circumstances. But they 
did not look on the great boroughs as 
apart from the county; they were the 
centres of the county district in which 
they stood ; although they were not part 
of the counties they were supported 
from them, and their obligations ought 
to be read with the obligations of the 
counties, Under the circumstances, no 
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doubt, some modification must be intro- 


duced into the Government plan. He 
did not entirely approve the modification 
proposed by the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for the Clitheroe Division of 
Lancashire, because he only substituted 
one artificial arrangement for another; 
and although the right hon. Baronet’s 
proposal would effect an improvement 
in the case of Lancashire, he did not 
think that it was the best arrangement 
that could be made. In his judgement, 
the Government had indieated the pro- 
per direction in which this matter ought 
to be set right—namely, to give very 
large powers to a Commission to ar- 
range as between County Councils and 
the county boroughs with reference to 
the Transferred Licences and Probate 
Duties to be assigned. But he thought 
his right hon. Friend’s Amendment 
on Clause 30 did not give sufficient 
power to the Commissioners to deal with 
the enormous amount of money which 
would be involved in any equitable ar- 
rangement in the county which he had 
the honour to represent; and, therefore, 
he had ventured to put down an 
Amendment giving much more definite 
— to the Commissioners, which 

e earnestly hoped the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would favourably consider. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, it would be 
manifestly out of Order for him to dis- 
cuss the Amendment to be proposed on 
Clause 30; but he would only say, with 
reference to the question raised by the 
right hon. Baronet opposite and his 
noble Friend who had just spoken, that 
the object of the Government was to 
deal, as he had always stated, fairly as 
between the counties and the boroughs. 
That principle he had always enunciated. 
When this discussion had accidentally 
arisen the other night, it was clear that 
the opinion of hon. Members was that, 
while they assented to the proposal of 
the Government to refer the matter to 
a Commission, they were of opinion 
that the Government proposal required 
strengthening in the direction of giving 
more specific instruction to the Oommis- 
sioners for the proper adjustment of 
relations between the counties and 
boroughs, so that the one should not 
be more fairly treated than the other. 
He had, therefore, stated at the time 
when the clause came on that the Go- 
vernment would consider the best means 
of strengthening the Commission, in 


order to see if anything was necessary | 
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to be done; and, perhaps, on his assur- 
ance that the Government were prepared 
to do that, the right hon. Baronet would 
not think it necessary to push his 
Amendment at the present stage, which 
he might point out, and with which he 
was quite sure the Committee would 
agree, had not offered a convenient op- 
portunity for dealing with this matter. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER said, he 
was not surprised at the manner the 
right hon. Gentleman had met the 
Amendment of his right hon. Friend 
the Member for the Clitheroe Division 
of Lancashire (Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttle- 
worth). It was suggested to him (Mr. 
Henry H. Fowler) that the county of 
Lancashire had been exerting its blan- 
dishments over the right hon. Gentleman. 
Now, it appeared to him that that mat- 
ter ought to be settled at once. The 
proposal of his right hon. Friend was 
that the distribution as between counties 
and boroughs should be regulated on 
the principle of population. They were 
quite ready to have the principle of 
population adjustment applied to the 
whole of the Kingdom ; but the Govern- 
ment had beaten them on that ground, 
and it appeared strange to hon. Mem- 
bers who supported that principle that 
the Government, having rejected it as 
between Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
should admit it as between Lancashire 
and Manchester. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he must point 
out that the right hon. Gentleman was 
not in the House when he (Mr. Ritchie) 
had said that it was not convenient to 
propose an Amendment of the kind 
without Notice. He had been averse to 
the question being decided in the ab- 
sence of the right Ten. Gentleman ; but 
he had expressly stated that the Govern- 
ment could not assent to the proposal of 
the right hon. Gentleman with regard 
to the matter that was in dispute. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER said, he 
thought it was only right and fair to 
take the earliest opportunity of entering 
their strongest protest against any such 
departure from the original understand- 
ing existing from the beginning between 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board and his 
right hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Bury (Sir Henry James). The 
cardinal principle laid down at the time 
was that there was to be no imposi- 
tion upon the boroughs in addition to 
their present burdens. His right hon. 
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Friend had endeavoured to obtain a 
subvention to the county funds. To 
that he should offer the most strenuous 
resistance ; and if the right hon. Gentle- 
man looked, he would find that, unin- 
tentionally he was quite sure, he was de- 
parting from the understanding arrived 
at on an earlier stage of the Bill, if he 
acceded to any such proposal. He cer- 
tainly hoped the Government would not 
in any way attempt to alter the under- 
standing arrived at, or otherwise they 
would only bring upon themselves 
a very protracted discussion, because 
they contended that the boroughs were 
dealt unfairly with in the Government 
Bill, inasmuch as they were not to re- 
ceive the amount to which they were 
entitled. They were, however, prepared 
to accept the arrangement that had been 
already proposed ; but if there was to 
be a roving Commission sent about the 
country with power to add to the taxa- 
tion of the boroughs, he said that it 
would be the duty of all borough Repre- 
sentatives and county Representatives 
also to offer the proposal the strongest 
opposition in their power. 

ne FIRST LORD or tae TREA.- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Sra) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, he ventured to hope 
that the Committee would see the neces- 
sity of proceeding with the clause before 
them, and not attempt to discuss Clause 
30. He assured the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for East Wolverhamp- 
ton (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) that there 
was no disposition on the part of the 
Government to depart from the prin- 
ciple which they had laid down; their 
object being to secure, as far as they 
were able, that there should be no undue 
advantage either to the county or the 
borough. 

Sm LYON PLAYFAIR (Leeds, 8.) 
said, that he had put down some Amend- 
ments to Clause 30 at the request of 
60 boroughs named in the Schedule. 
He could only say that they would 
resist any proposal such as that con- 
tained in the Amendment of his right 
hon. Friend. It was not population 
alone which determined this matter. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
had entered into a most clear under- 
standing with reference to boroughs, 
and he had no doubt that it would be 
strictly and honourably adhered to. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr, Henry H. Fowler 
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Original Question put, and agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. Rrrorrs, the 
following Amendments made :—In page 
16, line 32, leave out “‘direct”’ to “‘ and,” 
in line 34; in page 17, line 13, leave out 
“any,” and insert ‘‘ such number of ;” 
and in line 15 leave out ‘‘ when exceed- 
ing,” and insert ‘‘ as exceed.” 


On the Motion of Sir Joun Dortne- 
Ton, the following Amendment made: 
—In page 17, line 18, after the word 
‘“*day,” insert— 

‘* Provided always, That any paupers main- 
tained under any contract or agreement in a 
workhouse other than that of the union to 
which they are chargeable, should be included 
only in that number of paupers of the union to 
which they are so chargeable.”’ 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 22 (Application of duties on 
transferred licences, local taxation 
licences, and probate duty grant). 

On the Motion of Mr. Rircnis, the 
following Amendment made :—In page 
17, line 28, leave out from ‘licences ” 
to “on,” in line 32, and insert ‘‘ and.” 


Sirk UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH (Lancashire, Clitheroe) said, 
he did not understand the meaning of 
the words in paragraph i, Sub-section 2, 
“paying the costs incurred in respect 
thereof, or otherwise chargeable there- 
on.” These words might imply a good 
deal, and he trusted the right hon. Gen- 
ntleman would enlighten the Committee 
as to their meaning. 

Tue PRESIDENT or trae LOCAL 
GOV ERNMENT BOARD (Mr.Rircute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, the 
words were inserted because it was as- 
sumed that there might possibly be 
some charge in connection with the 
matter, but the Government did not 
include any charge for collection. 

CommanpER BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) said, he did not propose to 
move the Amendment in his name which 
dealt with several matters of great im- 
portance, and the nature of which would 
make it desirable for him to reserve 
his observations until a subsequent stage 
of the Bill was reached. 


On the Motion of Mr. Rrrountz, the 
following Amendment made :—In page 
18, line 38, leave out “it,” and insert 
‘‘and is in excess of what the County 
Council consider necessary to carry for- 
ward to the next account, such excess,” 
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Mr. WOODALL (Hanley) said, he 
hoped the Government would be able to 
meet him in part, if not altogether, with 
regard to the mode of payment from the 
Exchequer to the boroughs, and in 
order to give an opportunity to the right 
hon. Gentleman of expressing his views 
on this matter he begged to move the 
omission of sub-section (3). 
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Amendment proposed, in page 18, 
leave out Sub-section (3).—( Mr. Wood- 
all.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That Sub-section 
(3) stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. RITCHIE said, the intention of 
the hon. Gentleman was perfectly clear. 
He (Mr. Ritchie) did not think the hon. 
Gentleman had ever disguised the fact 
that the intention of the various Amend- 
ments he had put down in connection 
with the boroughs was that they should 
stand, as it were, on their own bottoms 
with reference to finance; that for the 
purpose of finance they should form no 
part of the county. The hon. Gentle- 
man would know that it was quite im- 
possible for the Government to accept 
that proposal, striking as it did the very 
framework of the Bill. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Motion of Mr. Rircntz, the 
following Amendment made :—In page 
19, line 3, after ‘‘council,”’ insert ‘‘other 
than the council of a borough.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 23 (Payment by county council 
in substitution for annual local grants 
out of Exchequer in aid of local rates). 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 19, after line 20, to insert the words 
* Provided, that nothing in this Act shall be 
construed to repeal any enactment relating 
to, or in anywise to affect any payment out of 
the Exchequer by way of composition for or 
contribution towards any local rates, in respect 
of any Government property.—(Jf/r. Woodall) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue PRESIDENT or roe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircuiz) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, he 
could assure the hon. Gentleman that if 
he thought there was the smallest doubt 
on the subject referred to in his Amend- 
ment he would willingly accept his pro- 
posal. There was nothing in the Act 
which could be construed as repealing 
any enactment relating to or in anywise 
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affecting these payments out of the Ex- 
chequer, and the Amendment of the hon. 
Gentleman would be, therefore, unne- 
cessary. 

Mr. WOODALL said, he wished the 
right hon. Gentleman to understand that 
every one of these Amendments had been 
most carefully considered by responsible 
and experienced men, and he was con- 
vinced that they were necessary. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he was quite 
certain that nothing in the Bill affected 
any contribution out of the Exchequer 
on account of local rates on Govern- 
ment property. If, however, the hon. 
Gentleman found that it was otherwise 
between the present time and the Report, 
he would, when that stage was reached, 
be happy to consider the proposal. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
said, he should be very brief in the 
remarks he had to make insupport of the 
Amendwent to the clause standing in his 
name. He proposed to omit the words 
which stated that the County Councils 
should pay to the Guardians, or to the 
proper Local Authority, sueh sums as 
the Local Government Board certified, 
in substitution for local grants— 

“For payments to public vaccinators under 
Section 5 of the Vaccination Act, 1867.” 

The effect of the section was that the 
County Councils would have to pay the 
sums on the certificate of the Local 
Government Board; and the answer 
was anticipated that eventually those 
Councils would object to the payment of 
money in respect of matters over which 
they exercised no control. This matter 
of vaccination had recently been fully 
discussed ; and, therefore, he would not, 
in the present state of Public Business, 
occupy any time by making a statement 
upon it now. The object of the pay- 
ment of bonuses was well understood, 
and the result had not been achieved. 
It did not obtain in Scotland or Ireland, 
and he begged to move the omission 
of the words in question, so that the 
—— might not be perpetuated in 
ngland. 

Amendment proposed, in page 19, 
line 38, leave out from the word ‘‘appli- 
ances” to the word “ and,” in line 34, 
inclusive.—(@#r. Bradlaugh.) 


Question proposed, ‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


| Fourteenth Night. } 
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Mr. RITCHIE said, the Government 
did not insert the words in order to 
stereotype their views on the matter. 
This was one of the grants paid from the 
Exchequer at present; it had been paid 
for a great number of years ; it was con- 
sidered as a portion of the payment 
made to Vaccination Officers in respect 
of their fees, and it was intended to 
secure an efficient and proper admini- 
stration of the Vaccination Law. It 
had always been considered essential 
that this matter should be dealt with by 
the localities, when the organization 
which they now proposed was set up. 
But, of course, if hereafter the House 
should arrive at any decision on the 
question of vaccination, and should de- 
cide upon an alteration of the law, that 
alteration could always be made appli- 
cable to this portion of the Bill. 

Mr. STANSFELD (Halifax) said, the 
right hon. Gentleman had overlooked 
the chief objection to the localities deal- 
ing with these grants. That objection 
was that at present these sums were 
granted out of sums provided by Parlia- 
ment; they were put down on the Esti- 
mates, and hon. Members had always an 
opportunity of raising a question on the 
subject, and of dividing against the 
Votes when they came forward in the 
usual way: Now, by what the Govern- 
ment contemplated it would be very 
easy to avoid that. They were, in fact, 
doing by the proposal what the right 
hon. Gentleman said they were not 
doing ; they were going to stereotype 
all these payments. They had started 
with the notion that what they wanted 
was Local Government and decen- 
tralization, and now there was no Local 
Government in the clause whatsoever. 
These grants had hitherto been borne 
on the Estimates, and they were now to 
be charged on the County Councils in 
respect of the licences and Probate Duty 
handed over to those Bodies; payments 
whieh had been voted by that House in 
the past, were now fixed and stereo- 
typed, and were to be paid compulsorily 
in future by the County Councils. There- 
fore, he said, it was not Local Govern- 
ment that they gave here; there was no 
discretion allowed to the County Councils 
to deal with these matters. Not only 
was that the case, but there was no de- 
centralization. The purview and control 


of the House of Commons in respect of 
the disposal of these sums of money was 
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taken away, and placed in the hands of 
the Local Government Board. If the 
Government had given larger powers to 
the County Councils, they might have 
granted, within certain limits, the power 
of dealing with these Votes ; but the Bill 
had been eviscerated in this respect, and 
the principle of Local Government no 
longer existed in the clause. 

Tue CHANCELLORorrue EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) said, right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite had done their best to get 
the boroughs taken out of the counties, 
and now they made it a reproach against 
the Government that that had been done. 
They said theGovernment had eviscerated 
the Bill, because they had taken out the 
boroughs at their own desire. But he 
would point out to the right hon. Gentle- 
man that there was as much Local Go- 
vernment in the Bill as before. Right 
hon. Gentlemen, however, said that the 
Government were not giving boroughs 
which formed counties, or were counties 
in themselves, sufficient powers of re- 
viewing these Parliamentary grants. 
He admitted there was some force in 
that contention; but he put it with some 
confidence to the Committee that great 
confusion would be caused if County 
Councils, as soon as they were formed, 
had to review every possible local con- 
tribution. When the Councils had been 
thoroughly established, he thought it 
would be open to question whether they 
should not have more power in reviewing 
o. and it would be the desire of the 

overnment to give greater powers 
afterwards than the Oouncils would 
have in the first instance. He thought 
it would be desirable that when these 
Councils first started, overwhelmed as 
they would be with business, they should 
not have cast upon them the duty of 
reviewing every grant made for local 
purposes. He asked what would be the 
position of the Councils if they were left 
entirely in the dark as to what their 
contributions would be for the first few 
years? Parliament would not have said 
its last word when the Bill was passed ; 
and he thought the House would have 
to consider how to effect that great ob- 
ject in which they all were concerned 
with regard to decentralization and 
taxation. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer was fond of putting unfavourable 
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interpretations on words coming from 
that Bench. He strongly protested 


against the words used by the right hon. 
Gentleman at the commencement of his 
speech. He(Mr. Stansfeld) had never said 
that the Government had eviscerated the 
Bill, but simply that he regretted that 
the Bill was not originally constructed 
in a way which should have made these 
Amendments unnecessary. He had 
pointed out that this was not decentrali- 
zation, and the right hon. Gentleman 
himself admitted that it was a distinct 
flaw in the Bill. After the Act passed 
into law it would be competent for the 
hon. Member for Northampton, or the 
hon. Member for Leicester (Mr. Picton) 
to raise this question of vaccination 
grants, but there would be no method 
left them but to bring in a Bill. This 
sum of £18,000 now became the fixed 
payment ; it became permanent by Act 
of Parliament; the County Councils 
could not dispute it, and that House 
could not say that the grant should not 
be made. That could only be done by 
Parliament itself; but everyone knew 
how difficult it was for a private Mem- 
ber to pass any Bill through the House 
dealing with a subject of the kind. 


Question put. 

The Oommittee divided:—Ayes 249; 
Noes 123: Majority 126.—(Div. List, 
No. 199.) 


Mr. W. H. JAMES (Gateshead), in 
moving to omit, in page 19, from lines 
34, 35, and 36, the words— 

‘* And for poor school boards under section 
ninety-seven of ‘The Elementary Education 
Aot, 1870.’ ”” 


said, the constituency which he had 
the honour to represent was very 
greatly affected by the proposal of 
the Government. Gateshead was a 
poor constituency, and £644 was paid 
in aid of its poor schools. Of course, 
it was impossible to make out a case 
from the circumstances of his own con- 
stituency ; he desired rather to put this 
matter on the ground that it was the 
only matter relating to education in the 
Bill. He proposed this Amendment 
particularly in view of the probability 
that, if not in this Session, at all events 
in no distant Session, the whole question 
ot the grants for elementary education 
would be revised by Parliament. In 
his opinion, this was a question which 
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ought to stand over until such time as 
it could be dealt with as a whole, and 
not in the fragmentary manner now 
suggested. It was as well to bear in 
mind that the total grant which was 
concerned in this matter only amounted 
to about £7,000, and £1,100 of that was 
oy to the County of Durham alone. 
is own borough came within the 50,000 
limit. It would not be a county in itself 
for the purposes of the Bill, and he 
urged that as some reason why he should 
make this proposal. The amount paid 
in Wales was about £2,000, and he 
thought, although the Welsh Members 
had been somewhat unfairly treated with 
regard to Clause 21, they would support 
the very moderate proposal that this 
sum should not be taken from them. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 18, lines 34, 35, 36, to leave out the 
words “ and for poor school boards under section 
ninety-seven of ‘The Elementary Education 
Act, 1870.’ ”"—( Mr. W. H. James.) 

Question proposed, “‘ That the words 

roposed to be left out stand part of the 
lause.”’ 


Mr. RITCHIE said, that, as his hon. 
Friend had stated, the matter was by 
no means a largeone. ‘The whole grant 
only amounted to something like £7,000, 
and it was a grant they would be sorry 
to see the poor schools in any way de- 
prived of. But as they were giving the 
County Councils or Local Authorities the 
revenue out of which it was paid he held 
that they ought to take this burden upon 
their own shoulders. It was quite evi- 
dent that if they were to continue to 
make this grant from Imperial sources 
it would be contrary to the principle 
adopted in that Bill. He thought they 
did rightly in laying upon the shoulders 
of the County Councils who were draw- 
ing the revenue the obligation to pay 
these poor schools ; and, in his opinion, 
that was all he could fairly ask the 
Government to do. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) said, that this was part of the Par- 
liamentary t under the conditions 
of the Act of 1870. It wasreally a por- 
tion of the Imperial grant. The sum 
was not large ; on the contrary, it was a 
very small sum, only £7,000. [Mr. W. 
H. James: £6,200.] It fell with ex- 
ceptional severity on poor districts. 
More than £2,000 of the total went to 
Wales alone. He noticed that in the 
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Memorandum published by Sir Francis 
Sandford the other day, which was the 
only light they could get thrown upon 
the Parliamentary grant, that it was 

roposed to return this grant. They 
had not yet received the Report of the 
Royal Commission, although portions of 
it had appeared in the Press. According 
to the portion they had seen it was not 
proposed to abolish the grant. In his 
opinion, having regard to the fact that 
the Report of the Commission had not 
been made, and that what they knew of 
it was in favour of the retention of these 
grants, they ought to be retained asa 

ortion of the Imperial grant and Par- 
iament ought to exercise control over it. 
If they deprived the districts of the grants 
they would make matters extremely hard 
for the poorer districts. Hedid not mean 
to say that this was a very greatmatter, 
but he could not help thinking that it 
would operate very hardly upon some of 
the Welsh counties and many of the 
poor districts of England. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, there was no 
doubt there was something in the re- 
marks of hon. Members. It would fall 
with exceptional severity on the poorer 
districts, and, therefore, the Government 
would not persist in retaining these 
words in the Bill. 

Mr. JOICEY (Durham, Ohester-le- 
Street) said, he was glad the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had made this concession, because 
the clause as it was introduced would »e 
found to operate very hardly upon 
Gateshead. Gateshead was exceptionally 
situated, and he felt satisfied that the 
concession of the Government would 
give great satisfaction to the people of 
that town. 

Mr. W. H. JAMES said, he begged 
to thank the right hon. Gentleman for 
his concession. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Viscount EBRINGTON (Devon, 
Tavistock), in moving to insert after the 
word “paid,” in line 38, the words 
‘not less than,” said, this Amendment 
and another he had on the next page 
were really consequential on one which 
came still further down on the Paper. 
The object was to reduce the grant from 
the counties to the Unions from 4d. to 
ae day for each indoor pauper, and 
to allow the County Authorities to spend 
the remainder in such way as they 
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thought fit. In order to leave their 
hands free he proposed not limit the sum 
they should pay for officers of health, in- 
spectors of nuisances, and police to one- 
half, but would allow them to give five- 
eighths or three-quarters, or any portion 
they might think proper. He must not 
go at length into the Amendment to 
which this was really consequential, 
though when he reached that he felt 
confident he should be able to show the 
right hon. Gentleman there were a great 
many Unions in which 4d. per day per 
head would defray the whole cost of the 
keep of the paupers; in fact, which would 
be the only expense the Unions would 
be put to if they filled up the workhouses. 
The expense of warming and lighting 
and the salaries would be just as much 
for the smaller number as for the larger. 
He was bound to say the line the Go- 
vernment had taken in regard to this 
grant did not make it less advisable to 
diminish the amount the Unions would 
receive. 

Amendment proposed, in page 19, line 
38, after the word “paid,” insert the 
words ‘not less than.’ — ( Viscount 
Ebrington.) 


Question proposed, ‘“‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. RITCHIE said, there would be 
very great practical inconvenience in 
accepting the Amendment of the noble 
Viscount, because they might then have 
varying amountsof grants in the different 
districts. He did not think that it was at 
all likely that County Councils would be 
very anxious to increase the amount of 
grant that wasmade, and he did notknow, 
therefore, whether the power would be 
very much taken advantage of if it were 
given. What the noble Viscount said 
about the contributions to indoor poor 
did not apply particularly on this Amend- 
ment. He had not a doubt that even 
if the Committee were to restrict the 
County Councils to the payment of 3¢., 
or of any smaller sum, the County 
Councils would find plenty of good out- 
lets for the money left in their hands 
without giving to them the power of 
increasing the payments such as the 
noble Viscount had suggested. In this 
matter the Government did not inquire 
whether the amount which was now 
paid in the shape of grant was adequate 
or inadequate—they felt that if they 
were to go into all these questions it 
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would be impossible, within anything 


like reasonable time, to pass a Bill of 
this character. They had been content 
to take the grants as they found them, 
and to place on the shoulders of the 
County Authorities the obligation of 
continuing them. He did not think it 
would be well to vary them in the way 
suggested by the noble Viscount. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Motion of Mr. Rircure, the 
following Amendment made :—In page 
19, line 42, to leave out ‘‘as amended 
by this Act.” 


Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich) said, he wished the right hon. 
Gentleman to consent to omit the 
words— 

** But if the Local Government Board certify 
to the Council that such medical officer has 
failed to send to the Local Government Board 
such report and returns as are for the time 
being required by the regulations respecting 
the duties of such officers, made by order of 
the Board under the said section, a sum equal 
to such half of the salary shall be forfeited to 
the Crown, and the council shall pay the same 
into Her Majesty’s Exchequer.” 


The effect of the provision as it stood 
was that, if a medical officer of health 
did not send in his Returns to the Local 
Government Board, the Local Govern- 
ment Board might instruct the County 
Council not to pay to the District Coun- 
cil or the Rural Sanitary Authority, as 
it was now, the half salary to which 
they wereentitled. Now, this put it in 
the power of a medical officer of health 
who had quarrelled with his District 
Council to fine the District Council one- 
half of his salary. The Bill did not 
give to the District Council the power of 
reducing the salary, because the medical 
officer of health had not sent in his 
Returns; and this provision, therefore, as 
he had said, put it into the power of a 
medical officer to fine hisemployers. If 
the provision were that the Loeal Go- 
vernment Board might refuse this one- 
half grant if the medical officer of health 
had distinctly failed in his duties in an 
important particular, there might be 
something to be said for it; but as it 
stood now it was, to his mind, most dis- 
tinctly a blot on the Bill, and he trusted 
the right hon, Gentleman would not re- 
fuse to exclude these words. 


_ Amendment proposed, “in page 19, 
line 42, after the word ‘‘ Act,’’ to leave 
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out from the word “ but” to end of 
sub-section in page 20.—(M/r. Brunner.) 


Question proposed, “‘ That the words 
proposed be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. FIRTH (Dundee) : I would like 
to ask the right hon, Gentleman whe- 
a this clause does not apply to Lon- 

on ? 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that with refer- 
ence to the Amendment before the Com- 
mittee he must point out the enormous 
importance of securing, in some way or 
other, that the Local Government Board 
should receive these Returns regularly. It 
was of the very highest importance to the 
public health of the country that the 
Local Government Board should be quite 
certain that these Reports would be 
secured. It was upon these Reports 
mainly that the Report of the al 
Government Board in connection with 
the public health of the country was 
naka Upon many occasions it was 
upon these Reports that the Local Go- 
vernment Board took action when the 
action of medical officers was not such 
as accorded with their duties to the 
public health of the country. It was 
only with a view of securing that these 
Returns should be regularly made that 
the Government inserted these words in 
the Bill, and he thought it would be 
unwise if some such provision were not 
adpoted. 

x. F. 8. POWELL (Wigan) said, 
he was very glad the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had determined to retain these 
words, because he regarded them as 
being of very great value in the interests 
of the public health. Decentralization 
was no doubt a good thing in a certain 
degree as regarded administration ; but 
he held that it should never be carried so 
far as to prevent the House of Commons 
and the country from having the fullest 
information as to what was going on in 
the different districts. If there was one 
thing more certain than another, it was 
that publicity as regarded the public 
health of one district was of great value 
to the rest of the community. He might, 
if time permitted, give many illustrations 
in support of that view. He hoped, 
however, that they would regard it as a 
fundamental principle throughout this 
Bill that, although they decentralized 
from time to time, they should always 
retain the fullest publicity as regarded 
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public accounts. He hoped they would 
always maintain full and entire publi- 
city, so that the country might know what 
was going on, and that the whole com- 
munity might derive advantage from the 
experience of any particular locality. 

Sir LYON PLAYFAIR (Leeds, 8.) 
said, he entirely agreed with the right 
hon. Gentleman as to the importance of 
having the Reports sent up to the Local 
Government Board, and as to the Local 
Government Board having some ma- 
chinery to compel the Reports to be sent 
up. He reminded the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, however, that when he brought 
this question forward on the second 
reading of the Bill the right hon. Gen- 
tleman at once assented to a suggestion 
he made, and which he presumed the 
right hon. Gentleman would have given 
effect to by an Amendment. The 
matter, no doubt, had escaped the right 
hon. Gentleman’s attention; and if that 
was so, the Amendment might possibly 
be made on Report. The suggestion 
he made was that in order that the 
County Councils should know something 
about what was happening to the health 
of their districts, these Reports might be 
sent to the County Councils, and the 
County Councils might through their 
expert medical officers consider them, 
and have full knowledge of them before 
they reached the Local Government 
Board. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he quite re- 
membered that the point was raised on 
the second reading. He remembered 
undertaking to see what steps could be 
taken to carry the view of the right hon. 
Gentleman; but amidst the enormous 
amount of detail connected with the 
Bill the point had been omitted. His 
idea was to insert an Amendment pro- 
viding that the medical officer should be 
bound to send his Report to the Local 
Government Board, and to send a copy 
also to the County Council, who might 
make such representation to the Local 
Government Board on the Report as they 
thought fit. He hardly thought that 
the Report should be submitted to the 
Ceunty Council first, because it might 
be that prompt action was necessary to 
be taken by the Local Government 
Board. He thought also that the 
County Council ought to have power to 
make such representations to the Local 
Government Board as they thought 
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rt, and he 


necessary upon the Re 
mendment to 


would take care that an 
that effect was inserted. 

Sm LYON PLAYFAIR said, he 
thanked the right hon. Gentleman for 
his suggestion, and he thought that that 
would be a great improvement upon 
what he (Sir Lyon Playfair) suggested. 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
said, that it was the District Council 
who would be fined, and not the medical 
officer. It appeared to him that instead 
of the last words of the sub-section— 
namely, ‘‘and the Council shall pay the 
same into Her Majesty’s Exchequer,” 
they ought to insert the words “and 
the Council shall be empowered to de- 
duct such sum from the medical officer’s 
salary.” He did not think they ought 
to punish the ratepayers, and at the 
same time to allow the medical officer to 
receive his salary. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he could not 
altogether dissociate the District Council 
from the responsibility involved in the 
performance of his duties by the medi- 
cal officer. It would certainly be un- 
wise to leave it possible for the District 
Council to make a profit by the non- 
performance of his duties by the medical 
officer. 

Mx. HENEAGE said, he certainly 
thought the amount ought to be de- 
ducted from the salary of the medical 
officer. 

Mr. BRUNNER asked, what he was 
to understand the President of the Local 
Government Board had agreed to? He 
quite agreed that the public health 
should be protected by the publication 
of these Returns ; but he wanted to point 
out that a District Council was obliged 
to pay this salary, and having paid this 
salary they were to be fined for the 
laches on the part of the medical officer, 
against whom they were absolutely 
helpless. He suggested that the right 
hon. Gentleman should keep in his 
hands the power of dismissing the medi- 
eal officer. There was certainly no pos- 
sibility of the District Council making a 
profit. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he had simply 
agreed to consider the question whether 
under the Bill the position of the County 
Council in this matter was a right and 
proper one. He would consider whe- 
ther any injustice was done to any 
authority, and, if so, would endeavour 
to remedy it on Report. 
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Mr. HENEAGE asked, if the right 
hon. Gentleman would insert the words 
‘shall be empowered to deduct such 
sum from the medical officer’s salary,” 
in lieu of the words “shall pay the 
same into Her Majesty’s Exchequer,” in 
line 7? 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he preferred 
that the matter should remain as he had 
said. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. RANKIN (Herefordshire, Leo- 
minster) said, he desired to move his 
Amendment in a slightly altered form. 
The Amendment on the Paper only ap- 

lied to the outdoor pauper lunatics ; 
but in the form in which he desired to 
put the Amendment his proposition 
would apply to all pauper lunatics. In 
the altered form his Amendment would 
read— 

‘** They shall pay to the Guardians of every 
Poor Law Union wholly or partly in the county, 
or to the council of each borough in the county, 
not being a county borough, a sum not exceed- 
ing three shillings a-week, and in no case 
exceeding the actual relief granted, for each 
pauper lunatic chargeable to such Union, or to 
such borough who is certified to be a lunatic by 
a medical officer of health, or by the medical 
officer of the Union, and before payment of 
such grant by the county council, they shall 
require a certificate from a medical officer of 
health that such cases have been properly 
treated and cared for.” 

Under this Bill the grant of 4s. per 
week for pauper lunatics in asylums 
was to be done away with, but it was 
re-created in exactly the same form, and 
he would state the objections he saw to 
that. In the year 1859 the number of 
pauper lunatics in the country was 
31,401. In the asylums there were 
17,640; in workhouses 7,963; and with 
relatives 5,798. In the year 1873, the 
year before the 4%. grant was given, 
there were in asylums 31,479; in work- 
houses 4,343; and with relatives 7,070. 
There was, no doubt, a large increase in 
the number of lunatics in asylums, and 
a large increase also in the number in 
workhouses. He did not say it was the 
case, but he had no doubt it was the 
case, that a much more strict treatment 
of pauper lunatics took place during 
this year. But he took another year 
for comparison—namely, the year 1887. 
In the year 1874 the 4s. grant to pauper 
lunatic asylums was given. Now, what 
did they find in 1887? In that year 
they found that there were 49,253 pau- 
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per lunatics in asylums, 17,381 in work- 
ouses, and only 5,809 with relatives. 
That was to say, the percentage of pau- 

er lunatics in asylums rose from 59°51 
in 1873 to 67-99 in 1887 ; in workhouses 
there was a falling-off in the percentage 
from 27°12 to 23-99. The falling-off in 
the number of lunatics with relatives 
was from 13°37 in 1873 to 8°02 in 1887. 
His contention was that the 4s. grant 
which was paid for every pauper lunatic 
in an asylum had the dw 2 which it 
was obvious it would have—namely, of 
sending a great number of cases into 
asylums which probably were not cases 
for asylums at all. It was obvious from 
the figures he had given, and from the 
change in the percentages in the different 
treatment of the lunatics, that sach was 
the case. Of course, the grant was 
originally made from Imperial taxation 
to assist local rates; but that now was 
not the case, and it would make very 
little difference to the Unions how they 
gotit. His object in moving this Amend- 
ment was to do away with the induce- 
ment to the various Unions to send 
pauper lunatics to the asylums. Allow 
him to give figures in regard to the cost. 
He found that if the number of lunatics 
in asylums had increased in proportion 
to the increase of population, there 
would have been an increase between 
1873 and 1887 of 6,485; but the excess 
over the due increase was actually 
11,289. He found that the average cost 
per head in building asylums was £224, 
and that would produce an excess of 
cost in the building alone of these in- 
stitutions of £2,464,000 since the year 
1873. That, he thought, should be 
known to the ratepayers of the counties 
and Unions, so that they might see 
what a large cost this 4s. per head per 
week grant had been to the different 
Unions. He would elso point out that 
the £110,000 for maintenance of asylum 
paupers was at least £10 per head more 
than it would have been had the paupers 
been in workhouses or otherwise treated. 
If to the £110,000 per annum they 
added the interest upon the £2,464,000, 
to which he had already referred, they 
got a sum of £184,000 spent every year, 
owing, as he believed, or, at all events, 
in a great measure owing to, the 4s. 
per head grant. Now, he had testimony, 

ut he did not propose to adduce it, to 
show that, in the opinion of a great 
many competent authorities, many of 
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the cases which were sent to asylums 
could be perfectly well treated in work- 
houses, and according to many, too, 
could be perfectly well treated with 
their relatives. The cases of children 
of weak intellect, and the cases of old 
persons who were simply in their dotage, 
could be better treated by friends at 
their own homes. This grant was a 
premium to parents and relations to get 
rid of their unfortunate friends, to whom 
they owed a duty. If the grant were 
reduced as he proposed, and equal treat- 
ment meted out to the whole of the in- 
sane and pauper poor, that tendency, 
at all events, oe | be got ridof. He 
had been a visitor of asylums for a 
great many years, and he could speak 
from personal observation that there were 
numbers of cases in asylums which were 
not by any means cases which ought to 
be there. He, however, would not 
trouble the Committee with any further 
statistics on this point, but trusted that 
the Government would be able to accept 
his Amendment. 





Amendment proposed, 

In page 20, leave out sub-section (d), (e), and 
(f), and insert ‘‘ They shall pay to the guardians 
of every poor law union wholly or partly in the 
county, or to the council of each borough in 
the county, not being a county borough, a sum 
not exceeding three shillings a-week, and in no 
case exceeding the actual relief granted, for 
each pauper lunatic chargeable to such union 
or to such borough, who is certified to be a lunatic 
by a medical officer of health or by the medical 
officer of the union, and before payment of such 
grant by the county council, they shall require 
a certificate from a medical officer of health 
that such cases have been properly treated and 
cared for.””—( Mr. Rankin.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That Sub-section 
(d) stand part of the Clause.” 


Tue SECRETARY to rae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Lona) 
(Wilts, Devizes) said, that his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Rankin) argued that the 
present system, under which 4s. per 
week was paid for the maintenance of 
pauper lunatics, tended rather to in- 
crease their number, and thereby to in- 
crease expenditure. In the next place, 
the hon. Gentleman contended that 
paupers were sent into lunatic asylums 
who ought not to be sent, and whom it 
would be better to maintain in the work- 
house or with their relatives. The Go- 
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law under which these payments were 
made. The pauper lunatic asylums 
were very extensive properties of the 
various counties and large boroughs; 
and any proposal which would tend to 
interfere with the way in which they 
were at present managed, and not the 
purposes for which they were used, 
would be a dangerous one, and far too 
serious a one to be dealt with in an 
Amendment of this kind. Might he say 
one word in justification of the course 
they intended to follow in regard to this 
Amendment? He thought that anybody 
who was at all cognizant with the con- 
dition of the Poor Law in this country 
must be convinced that when any poor 
person, whether old or young, was so 
unfortunate as to be afflicted with weak- 
ness of intellect, they were infinitely 
better off not only on their own account, 
but on account of those among whom 
their lot was cast, if they were placed 
in an establishment built for the purpose 
of receiving them, and if they were at- 
tended by people who understood the 
management of their particular cases, 
and who were able to treat them with a 
very large amount of kindness, and 
able to apply to their cases, varying and 
difficult as they were, all that science 
could prescribe to relieve and, if possible, 
to cure them. He did not think his 
hon. Friend quite realized the true cha- 
racter of the boarding-out system. It 
was possible these poor, unfortunate 
creatures might be treated well during 
times of the day when their friends 
were able to keep an eye on them ; but 
he asked any hon. Member of the 
Committee whether there must not be 
frequently times during the day when 
poor people were unable to exercise over 
their unfortunate relatives that super- 
vision which ought to be exercised, and 
which was indispensable to proper treat- 
ment and care of these unfortunate 
people? He did not think that on 
grounds of economy, or of the humanity 
of the treatment of these people, it would 
be advisable to accept the Amendment. 
Mr. C. T. DYKE ACLAND (Corn- 
wall, Launceston) said, that agreeing as 
he did with the hon. Gentleman who 
moved the Amendment, he asked the 
Government whether they could not go 
so far as to alter the words ‘ equal to,” 
in each of these sub-sections, to ‘‘not 
exceeding,” so that the counties, if they 
had opinions in the direction of the 
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views of the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Rankin), would be able to deal with the 
cases which they had in their own 
county. There was no doubt whatever 
that the tendency of this grant during 
the last few years had been to produce 
a waste of public money. Certainly, 
that had been the experience in several 
counties in the West of England. Each 
county might deal with its own 
cases if the words “not exceeding” 
were inserted in place of ‘ equal to,” 
and the alteration would not necessitate 
any change of which the counties did 
not approve. 

Mr. LLEWELLYN (Somerset, N.) 
said, he would not do anything to in- 
crease the number of those unfortunate 
people who were kept outside asylums. 
A great number of pauper lunatics 
were capable of cure, but a cottage was 
no place for them. From the Reports 
sent up by the medical superintendents 
of the different lunatic asylums they saw 
that a very large proportion of people 
who were sent there were cured, if not 
permanently, certainly for a time. He 
differed from his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Rankin) in regard to the advisability of 
sending pauper lunatics to workhouses, 
in preference to asylums, on account of 
the cost. He believed there was no 
greater cruelty than to send these people 
to workhouses where there was no proper 
accommodation for their reception. It 
was cruelty to them, because their life 
was less tolerable and the chance of cure 
was very remote—it was cruelty also to 
the other people who had to associate 
with them, especially children. 

Mr. ALLISON (Cumberland, Esk- 
dale) said, it was unfortunate that the 
Government did not seem disposed to 
make any concession. The system sug- 
gested by the hon. Gentleman the 
Mover of the Amendment (Mr. Rankin) 
was working satisfactorily in Scotland, 
and experienced medical men in the 
English lunatic asylums were very much 
in favour of extending the system to 
this country. He thought that every- 
body who visited lunatic asylums must 
know there were many people in those 
establishments who would be far better 
in their own homes, or in workhouses, 
or in quieter places than asylums usually 
were. The hon. Member for North 
Somerset (Mr. Llewellyn) had alluded 
to the fact that these people were not so 
easily cured outside asylums ; but there 
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were a great many cases of old people 
who were beyond all hope of cure. He 
was sure that such people would he 
equally well off in their own homes, or 
in properly arranged wards of Union 
workhouses. He earnestly hoped that 
some concession might be made to them 
in this matter, as he thought it would 
be very unfortunate to stereotype the 
present expensive system by anything 
contained in the Bill. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL said, he hoped 
the Government would adhere to the 
clause as it now stood. The observations 
which he had been able to make of the 
treatment of patients in lunatic asylums 
inclined him to favour the collection of 
these unhappy people in such institu- 
tions, where they could have the best 
advice, where they could enjoy recrea- 
tion in the open air, and where in the 
long winter nights they could be supplied 
with such amusements as their poor capa- 
cities enabled them to enjoy. Some 
reference was made to the economy of 
keeping patients in workhouses. In his 
opinion it was most cruel economy. In 
workhouses patients did not receive the 
treatment to which they were entitled. 
If they were to have the treatment 
which their cases required it was far 
more expensive in workhouses where 
only a few were collected. Then re- 
ference was made to the treatment of the 
afflicted poor by their relatives in their 
own homes. He confessed that if there 
had been one reform more valuable 
than another during the last few years 
it was the removal from our towns and 
villages of the silly imbecile creatures 
who had been the sport of the boys and 
young people in their respective com- 
munities. The old condition of affairs 
was a disgrace to the country, and he 
rejoiced at the removal of these unfor- 
tunate people, in some cases to the 
workhouse, and in other cases to the 
central asylums, where they received the 
best treatment which science, and skill, 
and care could confer upon them. He 
trusted the Government would adhere 
to these provisions, because he believed 
they were beneficent in the interest of 
the patients, and also in the interest of 
the entire community. 

Mr. RANKIN said, he did not propose 
that cases which would beneficially be 
sent to asylums should not be sent to 
asylums. He only proposed that there 
should be equal treatment, so that no 
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inducement should be given to send those 
who could be better treated out of asy- 
lums into asylums. He maintained that 
there were many cases which could be 
treated much better out of asylums. 
Curable cases, undoubtedly, ought to be 
sent to asylums, but there were hundreds 
of cases which were not curable and 
which might be treated much more 
happily and more comfortably for the 
lunatic outside of the asylum. He 
trusted that if the Government could 
not see their way to accept his Amend- 
ment, they would, at all events, accept the 
suggestion of the hon. Member for the 
Launceston Division of Cornwall (Mr. 
C. T. Dyke Acland), by which County 
Councils would have the power to reduce 
the amount if they thought fit. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, he hoped that 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board would 
not yield to the request of the hon. 
Member for the Launceston Division of 
Cornwall (Mr. C. T. Dyke Acland), be- 
cause the only effect would be that if 
they chose County Councils could starve 
the lunatics in order to get them taken 
home. That would be to the disadvan- 
tage of the lunatics themselves, and it 
certainly would be to the disadvantage 
of the safety of the general public. If 
the lunatics were sent to the towns and 
villages, the police force would have to 





be increased, and the money saved in | (4) 


one direction would be expended in 
another. 

Mr. BRUNNER said, that the hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Rankin) had advocated 
the dismissal from lunatic asylums of all 
incurable cases. He(Mr. Brunner) had 
been extremely grieved to see several 
incurable cases of young women in his 
own neighbourhood turn out most dis- 
astrously. These poor creatures had 
been the prey of every scoundrel in the 
neighbourhood. Here were the very 
eases which ought to be sent to the 
asylum. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
(Sussex, N.W.) asked why his right 
hon. Friend had put in the clause, 
‘‘elerks of assize and their officers?” 
Olerks of Assize had never been paid 
out of the county funds. They were 
appointed by the Judges, and they had 
nothing on earth to do with county 
matters excepting at the Assize, when 
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the whole of the expenses were paid out 
of Imperial funds, and he protested 
strongly against an endeavour to place 
pres on on local rates. He moved 
the omission of the words. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2i, 
line 26, to leave out the words “‘ clerks 
of assize and their officers.”—(Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. RITCHIE said, he thought that 
this was one of those matters which 
might very fairly be left to the County 
Council, seeing that the County Council 
were to be given considerable revenue. 

Sr WALTER B. BARTTELOT said 
that they might just as well be asked to 
pay the Judges. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.) said, he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would agree to the 
Amendment. These were expenses 
which ought to be under the control of 
Parliament. 

Mr. FIRTH said that the salaries of 
the officers of the Central Criminal 
Court were in exactly the same position. 

Mr. F.8. POWELL suggested that 
the hon. and gallant Baronet should 
withdraw his Amendment, and that they 
should omit the whole of Sub-section 

k). 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, he agreed with the hon. 
Member for Wigan. He had an Amend- 
ment on the Paper to the same effect as 
the suggestion of the hon. Gentleman, 
but he did not move it, because he did 
not think the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board would accept any Amendment 
coming from the quarter of the House 
in which he sat. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was not present, and he was 
unwilling to agree to the omission of the 
sub-section until he had consulted with 
his right hon. Friend. If he agreed to 
the omission he would reserve to himself 
the right to reinstate it on Report if he 
saw reason to do so. 

Mr. CONYBEARE said, it would be 
as well that the right hon. Gentleman 
should make himself familiar with all the 
details of the Bill, so that he would not 
be under the necessity of postponing any 
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matter until he consulted the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in page 21, 
line 21, leave out from the word “‘and”’ 
to the end of line 30, inclusive.—( Mr. 
F. 8. Powell.) 


Question, ‘“ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause,” 
put, and negatived. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Clause, 
as amended, stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. FIRTH asked whether the right 
hon. Gentleman would consider the 
desirability of having the clause so 
framed that it would apply to London ? 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he hoped the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would con- 
sent to reserve any discussion on the 
subject until they reached the London 
Clauses. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause 24 (As to Secretary of State’s 
power respecting efficiency of police). 

Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich), in moving to leave out the words 
‘(numbers and,” in line 8, said, the 
clause as it now stood provided that if 
the Secretary of State considered that 
the police of any county had not been 
maintained in a state of efficiency as 
regarded numbers and discipline— 

‘*He may order the couneil of that county 
to place the force in a state of efficiency in the 
manner mentioned in the order.’’ 

His desire was that, as regarded the 
number of the police, full authority 
should be placed in the hands of the 
County Council. He believed, and was 
prepared to argue, that the County 
Councils might be trusted to maintain 
their police in efficiency in every respect. 
He maintained that if the County Coun- 
cils, by judicious action, by kindly con- 
sideration towards the people over whom 
it ruled, brought the people into such 
an orderly state that they gave the 
authorities little trouble, that there was 
very little crime in the county, the 
Council ought to get the benefit of such 
@ condition of things by a reduction in 
the numbers of the police. Surely the 
first virtue of a Governing Body was so 
to rule its people that little or no force 
need be used in governing. When they 
got a County Council who ruled its 
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people so that it needed few police, it 
would be wrong to allow the tary 
of State to come down upon it, and say 
—‘* You must have more police.” The 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department (Mr. 
Matthews) had been in conflict with 
some of the boroughs of Yorkshire on 
this point, and he (Mr. Brunner) was 
very strongly on the side of the boroughs 
against the right hon. Gentleman, be- 
cause he considered they were far more 
fitted to decide how many police they 
should have than the Secretary of State 
was. He was perfectly aware the Secre- 
tary of State did not decide these mat- 
ters; it was the permanent officials at 
the Home Office; but in the counties 
of Lancashire and Cheshire, with which 
he was specially acquainted, he could 
find dozens of men who were far better 
fitted to decide this question than any 
permanent officials at the Home Office. 


Amendment proposed, in page 22, 
line 8, leave out ‘‘numbers and.”’—( Afr. 
Brunner.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Coroner BLUNDELL (Lancashire, 
8.W., Ince) said, he wished to point out 
that the Amendment was objectionable, 
for the reason that it would give the 
Secretary of State no general authority 
over the police. In Lancashire there 
would be about 14 independent bodies 
of police, and, unless the authority of 
the Secretary of State was maintained, 
there would be no getting these bodies 
to act in common. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.) said, he should support the Amend- 
ment, because surely the representatives 
of intelligence and property in a county 
would be best able to judge of the ques- 
tion as to how many police were re- 
quired in that county than the Secretary 
of State. The County Councils, to his 
mind, would be a much better authority 
to lay down what the numbers of the 
various police forces which were re- 
quired in their localities should be. If 
they decentralized at all let them decen- 
tralize in this direction. 

Tus SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tae HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.) said, the 
observations of the hon. Member proved 
too much, for, if he was right in his con- 
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tention, the same would have to be said of 
boroughs. His experience, during his 
short tenure at the Home Office, had 
been that the operation of that Depart- 
ment in connection with the police 
forees of the country had been, not in 
the direction of raising the numbers, 
but distinctly in the direction of keeping 
the numbers down. The chief difficulty 
that the Home Office had to deal with 
in connection with the borough police 
was the demand which the Local Au- 
thorities were continually making for 
an increase in their local police forces. 
The people who lived in the various 
localities seemed to be always desirous 
of increasing their police forces, and the 
authority of the Home Office had hitherto 
been exercised almost universally in 
the direction of retrenchment. He could 
not recall a single instance where the 
action of the Secretary of State had 
been in the direction of increasing the 
number, unless the application had come 
froma recently extended and very thickly 
populated district. It was always cus- 
tomary to subject the Local Authorities 
who proposed to increase their police 
force to a very rigid cross -exami- 
nation in order to discover whe- 
ther the proposed development of the 
— force was really necessary. In 

is opinion, it would be most dangerous, 
from an economical point of view, to 
place a power to increase the number 
of the force in the hands of the County 
Councils. 

Mr. POWELL- WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, 8.) said, they must not 
assume that the boroughs were quite 
content with the existing arrangements, 
and he must say he hoped the Govern- 
ment would yield to the representations 
of the hon. Member for the Northwich 
Division of Cheshire (Mr. Brunner), 
and would eliminate these words from 
the Bill. He thought that, on the 
whole, the arguments of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department (Mr. Matthews) 
rather tended in that direction, for he 
said that the Home Office, in any repre- 
sentation that they had had from Local 
Authorities on this matter, had generally 
been urged in the direction of an in- 
crease in the force. But such an increase 
was one which could only take place at 
the expense of the ratepayers; and it 
might be argued from that that the 
Local Authorities might, with perfect 
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safety, be intrusted with the manage- 
ment of this question. They would not 
be likely, from motives of economy, or 
from any other motive, to run the num- 
ber of police down te a point below 
safety. And there was another matter 
in connection with this subject which he 
thought the Committee ought to bear 
in mind, and that was that the Home 
Office was necessarily on this question 
very much in the hands of the Inspectors 
of Police. An Inspector of Police re- 
ported in a certain case that the number 
of the police force was toolow. The 
Watch Committee of the Town Council, 
on the other hand, might say that the 
number was sufficient for the purpose ; 
and the Home Office, acting upon the 
Report of this Inspector, compelled the 
Local Authority, against its own judg- 
ment, to increase the number of police, 
for, usually speaking, they were guided 
by the opinion of the Inspector, and the 
result was that the view of one indi- 
vidual was allowed to override the 
opinion of the Local Authorities, and to 
force the Local Authorities into an ex- 
penditure which they themselves thought 
they ought not to bear. Under these 
circumstances, he hoped the Govern- 
ment would resist the Amendment of 
the hon. Member. 

Mr. ADDISON (Ashton-under-Lyne) 
said, he would ask the Committee 
to look at the position in which they 
would be placed if this Amendment 
were carried. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department would be in- 
trusted with the power of seeing that 
the police forces in the country were 
maintained in a state of efficiency and 
discipline, but would leave them no 
authority in deciding the question as to 
the numbers which should constitute 
the forces. Now, it appeared to him that 
one of the most important conditions of 
efficiency, as far as the police were con- 
cerned, was that it shuuld not be defi- 
cient in numbers, because, however able 
and disciplined the men might be, the 
force could not be said to be efficient if, 
numerically speaking, it was too weak 
for the duties it had to discharge. He 
would appeal to the experience of hon. 
Members opposite, who were members 
of Watch Committees, or who had ever 
been connected with Watch Committees, 
to say whether those Bodies were not 
thoroughly satisfied with the super- 
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vision of the Home Secretary in regard 


to this question of police ? 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM said, that 
he had been twice Mayor of Bath, and 
from his experience in connection with 
that municipality, he was in a position 
to say that on more than one occasion 
the Home Office had endeavoured to 
increase the number of local police in 
that city. He was, at any rate, under 
that impression. To his mind, the de- 
cision of the numbers of the police 
forces would be better left to the dis- 
cretion of the County Authorities. If 
they did not trust these Authorities, 
they ought not to create them; but if 
they were going to create them, at any 
rate they should show confidence in 
them by giving them this power. 

Mr. W. SIDEBOTTOM (Derbyshire, 
High Peak) said, he hoped the Govern- 
ment would accede to the Amendment. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department had 
said that he did not know an instance 
where the number of the police had 
been increased by the action of the 
Home Office. There might be no case 
where the number of the police had 
been increased by the direct action 
of the Home Office; but he (Mr. W. 
Sidebottom) could give a case where the 
number of men had been increased in 
consequence of the action of the In- 
spector of Police, and this was in the 
borough which formed part of the 
constituency he represented, and with 
which he had had the honour of being 
connected as Mayor. The Inspector of 
Police in that district had informed the 
Watch Committee that if the number 
of police was not increased so as to have 
one policeman for every 1,000 of popu- 
lation, he would be obliged to report to 
the Home Office that the force was nu- 
merically inefficient. In some districts 
no doubt, one policeman to 1,000 of popu- 
lation was the correct number to employ, 
but in other districts one per 1,000 
was more than the requirements of the 
case necessitated in the opinion of those 
best able to judge, as the crime in some 
localities was so much greater than in 
others. He could only say that he 
thought the County Oouncils would be 
perfectly competent to decide on the 
question of the number of police with- 
out reference to the Home Office. Seeing 
that this Bill was said to be a measure 
of decentralization he thought it would 
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be unwise to maintain a system of cen- 
tralization in connection with the police, 
and to keep the control over these 
Bodies in the hands of the Central De- 
partment. 

Mr. KENRICK (Birmingham, N.) 
said, the right hon. Gentleman the Se- 
eretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment contended that the Home Office 
rarely forced police upon boroughs 
against the judgment of the Watch Com- 
mittees. Well, that might be so ; indeed, 
he believed it was, and for this reason— 
large boroughs were generally allowed 
to have their own way in these matters ; 
but as the object of this Bill was to confer 
powers upon newly created Bodies, he 
thought the Committee would make a 
fatal mistake if they showed distrust of 
these new Bodies, and acted as though 
their judgment was not to be relied upon. 
Ifthey were to make the County Coun- 
cils a success, it was necessary, in the 
first place, that they should repose some 
trust and confidence in them. Any 
attempt of this kind to limit their au- 
thority and their discretion would be a 
great mistake. Having regard to that 
which they all desireé—namely, the 
success of this measure when it came 
into operation, it must be obvious to 
everyone that a local body such as a 
County Council would be more familiar 
with the local conditions of a certain 
district than the Government or any In- 
spector of Police sent over by the Local 
Government Board could be. 


An hon. Memsper: The Home Office 
and the Local Government Board. 


Mr. KENRICK: Well, it must be 
obvious that the County Councils would 
know more about the police requirements 
of their district than any official of the 
Home Office. The condition of certain 
districts, as had already been pointed out 
in the course of this discussion, varied 
very considerably. It would be a great 
mistake, for instance, if the atch 
Committee of Birmingham were com- 
pelled to keep up a police force equal to 
that of Liverpool, as the conditions of 
the two towns were wholly different, and 
as the character of the populations was 
not the same. He spoke from his own 
experience in the matter, and he sub- 
mitted that the Inspectors were nearly 
always in favour of the adoption of a 
cut and dried rule—of a system to be 
applied to all Watch Committees in all 
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parts of the country. That, to his mind, 
was a very objectionable policy; and 
although it might be true that it had not 
been applied to many boroughs in the 
country, that was owing to the fact that 
these boroughs were large andimportant, 
and had been able to get their own way. 

Tue PRESIDENT or raz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rrrcnte) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, that 
the whole question now under considera- 
tion was this—whether or not the Cen- 
tral Government were to be responsible 
in any degree for the maintenance and 
efficiency of the police. That really was 
the whole question, for it would be 
absurd to make the Home Office respon- 
sible for the efficiency and the discipline 
of the Body over whose numbers they 
had no control. The a gon of the 
hon. Gentleman who had moved the 
Amendment (Mr. Brunner) was not 
to leave out the whole clause—not to 
strike out the responsibility of the Home 
Office with reference to the maintenance 
and efficiency of the police—but only to 
take from them all responsibility as to 
the numbers of the police force in the 
various districts throughout the country. 
Now, he (Mr. Ritchie) maintained that 
there was really nothing between leaving 
out the whole clause and striking out 
this provision. The effect of the Amend- 
ment, if adopted, would clearly be to do 
away with all responsibility attaching to 
the Home Office. The Central Govern- 
ment acted on this question of the 
efficiency of the police throughout the 
whole country, and the present Amend- 
ment simply had reference to the autho- 
rity of the Home Office as against that 
of the County Council—because, as the 
hon. Member very well knew, the power 
which the Amendment would take away 
from the Central Department was one 
which was now exercised throughout the 
whole of the boroughs. It was a far 
reaching Amendment, and the Commit- 
tee should weigh very carefully what it 
was proposed to do before they assented 
to a suggestion depriving the Home 
Secretary of any power in connection 
with the numbers of the police, which 
really meant any power in connection 
with its efficiency. The Government 
maintained that the efficiency of the 
police was much more than a local con- 
cern, and that view had always been 
maintained even by the most advanced 
Radicals. In past times, no one held 
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that view more strongly than John 
Stuart Mill. If the hon. Member who 
moved this Amendment would study 
the writings of that great political 
economist, he would find that there was 
nothing upon which greater stress was 
laid than the maintenance of a central 
control over the police. John Stuart 
Mill then went so far as to advocate 
that the police force should not be a 
local force at all, but an Imperial force 
throughout the country. Well, the Go- 
vernment would be sorry to make any 
such proposal as that. They were not 
making a new proposal at all on the 
present occasion when they said that 
that which existed in every borough in 
the Kingdom should continue to exist 
in the counties under the Bill creating 
new County Authorities. They main- 
tained that if there was to be any change 
in the relations between the Central Go- 
vernment and the police of the country, 
the alteration should be made by means 
of a general Bill which could be dis. 
cussed in all its bearings. The police 
should certainly not be made the means 
of an Amendment of a clause. He 
therefore hoped the Committee would 
not consent to the Amendment, which 
really meant the striking out of the 
whole clause. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.) said, that when the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board said that this clause 
was really are-enactment of what existed 
before, he (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) had 
not liked to contradict him. No doubt, 
the right hon. Gentleman had spoken 
with good authority at his elbow ; but 
the right hon. Gentleman should bear 
in mind that the clause contained words 
to this effect—that if the Secretary of 
State considered that the police of any 
county had not been maintained in a 
state of efficiency, in point of numbers 
and discipline, he might order the 
Council to place the force in a state of 
efficiency in the manner mentioned in 
the Order, and then came the material 
words— 

“ And it shall be the duty of the county coun- 
cil and of the standing joint comimittee of the 
county council and quarter sessions to comply 
with the requirements of the order, and such 
—* may be enforced by writ of man- 

us. 


Now, were the Committee to understand 
that the Home Secretary possessed any 
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such power as this at the present time? 
Could hego to Birmingham, for instance, 
and say to the Local Authorities there, 
-—‘* You shall have a certain number of 
police, and if you do not comply with 
my order I will enforce compliance by 
a writ of mandamus ?” 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, he would say 
—‘‘If you do not comply we will with- 
draw the grant.” 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER said, he 
knew that the grant could be with- 
drawn, and he would come to that point 
directly. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that his observa- 
tions had been restricted to the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER aid, 
that anyone would have assumed, from 
the statements they had heard from the 
Front Ministerial Bench, that there was 
a power in the Central Authority for 
controlling the police of the country, and 
that obviously it would be wrong in 
such a Bill as this and in such a way as 
that ao to alter that power; but 
he (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) did not 
understand the matter in that way at 
all. He did not think that under the 
present law power was vested in the 
Central Authority for controlling the 
police of the Kingdom. As he under- 
stood the law at present, the Council and 
Borough Authorities had absolute con- 
trol as to the number of police they 
might see fit to employ. Parliament, 
however, came forward and said—‘‘ We 
will give you half the cost of your police 
provided you comply with our views as 
to its efficiency; if you choose to go 
without that grant you may have as few 
police as you like.” But there was no 
power in the Central Authority to en- 
force its desire by means of a ‘writ of 
mandamus.” In that respect this clause 
was creating a new power altogether. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary said he had no experience at 
the Home Office of any attempt to force 
upon local Governing Bodies the employ- 
ment of a larger number of police than 
those Bodies thought requisite. Well, 
he (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) could say 
this, that prior to the time when his 
right hon. Friend the Member for 
Derby (Sir William Hareourt) was at 
the head of that Department, the ten- 
dency was to enforce a larger number 
of police than was wanted upon Local 
Authorities. The Home Office, for in- 
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stance, was of opinion that Birmingham 
should have more police than Birming- 
ham itself thought it wanted. A Police 
Inspector — and these officials were 
really the authorities in this matter, for 
the Home Office acted entirely upon 
their recommendation— reported that 
Birmingham should have more police ; 
but Birmingham rebelled against the 
opinion of the Home Office, and having 
a distinguished Representative in the 
House, who could look well after its 
interests, the town eventually had its own 
way. He (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) was 
prepared to concede to the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite that it was desirable 
that there should be a Central Authority 
with respect to the efficiency of the police. 
He thought also that that control should 
exist in counties as well as in boroughs. 
But what was objected to was counties 
and boroughs being compelled to subor- 
dinate their own local knowledge of their 
requirements as to the number of police 
to the opinion of gentlemen in London. 
Unless the right hon. Gentleman 
omitted the words in the clause giving 
the Home Secretary control of the police 
‘‘in point of numbers,” he should sup- 
port the Amendment. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; the Oommittee counted, 
and 40 Members being found present, 


Carrain COTTON (Cheshire, Wirral) 
said, it was perfectly impossible that 
the question of the efficiency of the 
police could be kept separate from that 
of the numbers of the force. The effi- 
ciency of the police inciuded both their 
numbers and their discipline, and the 
two points must go together. He hoped 
the Government would stick to their 
guns, and not assent to the introduction 
of such an anomaly as would be created 
by the adoption of the Amendment, the 
effect of which would be to bring about 
endless confusion. 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, he desired 
to say a few words in answer to what 
had fallen from the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for East Wolverhamp- 
ton (Mr. Henry H. Fowler). He thought 
the right hon. Gentleman would find, if 
he looked into the matter, that under 
the Statute 2 & 3 Vict. relating to 
the county police, the number of the 
force was not left to the discretion of 
the Justices. The Ist section of that 
Statute enacted that the Justices might, 
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in the first instance, declare by re- 
rt in writing to the Secretary of State 
Sow many constables were required for 
the preservation of the peace, the pro- 
tection of inhabitants, and the security 
of property, but such number of con- 
stables should not be more than one 
man for every 1,000 of the population. 
The next section stated that it should 
be lawful for the Justices, with the con- 
sent of the Secretary of State, from time 
to time, to increase or diminish the num- 
ber of constables; so that the County 
Justices had not the power of varying 
the number without the consent of the 
Secretary of State. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite had pointed out 
that the existing law did not make pro- 
vision for the Home Secretary to enforce 
eompliance with his order by a writ of 
mandamus, and he (Mr. Matthews) was 
not sure whether the mandamus would 
lie if the Justices increased or dimi- 
nished the force without the consent of 
the Secretary of State; but there was no 
doubt some process by which they could 
be made to obey the law. By the 
Statute of the 19 & 20 Vict. the Govern- 
ment grant for the maintenance of the 
police could not be paid except upon a 
certificate of the Secretary of State 
that the force was efficient in point of 
numbers and of discipline. Therefore, 
the provisions ef the present Bill were 
exactly analogous to the Act which 
applied when the county police were in 
the hands of the County Justices. It 
could not be said that the Government 
were showing want of confidence in the 
County Councils. Therefore, he sub- 
mitted that the preservation of law and 
order was not a matter of Local Option, 
but should be left in some degree under 
the control of the Central Authority. 
Mr. STANSFELD (Halifax) said, he 
could not agree that the present Bill left 
the law precisely the same as it was 
under the 19 & 20 Vict. By Section 15 
of the 19 & 20 Vict. it was lawful for the 
Government to appoint three Inspectors 
to visit and inquire into the state and 
efficiency of the police, and in that sec- 
tion the word ‘‘ number” did not occur. 
Then they come to Section 16, which 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite had 
read, and there they found it stated 
that a certificate from the Secretary of 
State was required to the effect that the 
police were maintained in a state of 
efficiency in order that the Government 
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contribution might be obtained, and 
there the word “number” appeared. 
What, therefore, he said was, if they did 
did not go further than that Act, and they 
ought not to go further than that Act, 
they would not require this sub-section 
at all. The 1st sub-section of this clause 
said that if the Secretary of State did 
net consider the county police main- 
tained in a state of efficiency in point of 
numbers and discipline, he might order 
the County Council to place them in 
such a state of efficiency, and if the 
County Council did not comply with his 
order he might enforce compliance by 
writ of mandamus. The Government had 
gone out of their way to claim this new 
power. He(Mr. Stansfeld) was not lawyer 
enough to say whether this new power 
in the shape of a mandamus would apply 
when the existing law already yoottlo’ 
a remedy without this enactment, that 
remedy being the refusal of the Govern- 
ment contribution if the police force was 
not maintained in a state of efficiency 
satisfactory to the Home Office. He 
could not say whether that power would 
exclude the mandamus, but he trusted, 
at any rate, that Sub-section 8 would be 
altogether omitted. 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror trae HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Sruart-Worrttey) (Shef- 
field, Hallam) said, he should like to 
point out that the intention of the older 
Act was that on the question of numbers 
there should in every case be a refer- 
ence to the Secretary of State. He (Mr. 
Stuart-Wortley) had been responsible 
for the administration of that grant in 
aid, subject to the discretion of the Secre- 
tary of State, for some time, and when- 
ever applications for grants in aid were 
made, it had been his practice to make in- 
quiries as to the numbers and efficiency 
of the police. The only occasions on which 
the power of withdrawing the Govern- 
ment grant had been threatened to be 
used had not borne directly upon the 
question at issue, but had had reference 
in one case to the condition of places in 
a county in which people were confined 
awaiting trial, and had had reference in 
another case to the refusal of a borough 
to dismiss a Head Constable who had 
been proved to be addicted to habits of 
intemperance. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, the Go- 
vernment had shown that they felt this 
power contained in this sub-section to 
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be unnecessary, because both the right to represent had a Chief Constable who 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State ‘came before them last year, and ap- 
and the hon. Gentleman the Under Se- | plied for an increase in the number of 


cretary of State of this Department had ‘police. The proposal was one of very 
told them that, in their experience, they doubtful expediency, and a committee 
had never known a case in which the | was appointed to inquire into the matter, 
Home Office had insisted upon an in- | the result being that the suggestion, at 
crease of the numbers of the police. | any rate to the extent to which it was 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY : Such a made, had not been carried out. The 
case has not occurred for the last three Home Office, acting upon the advice of 





were so, and the Government had had 
no experience of insisting upon an in- 
crease of the number of the police, what 
did they mean by introcucing this sub- 
section, seeing that in the other sub- 
sections they continued the powers which 
already gave him control over the effi- | 
ciency of the police, who were under | 
the management of the County Justices. 
It seemed to him that the first sub- 
section of the clause was unnecessary, 
on the statement of the Secretary of 
State and the Under Secretary of 
State. 

Mz. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) said, he did not propose to follow 
right hon. Gentlemen who had lately 
spoken in their interpretations of the 
law, but it seemed to him that no 
answer had been given by the Govern- 
ment to the objections which had been 
raised to the enlargement of the powers 
of the Home Office. And that seemed 
to him to be one of those most impor- 
tant points which were constantly being 
raised in connection with that most pon- 
derous Bill. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board had said time after time that 
the basis ofthe Bill was trust in the people 
who would form the County Councils; 
but he (Mr. J. E. Ellis) contended that 
that was another instance which went 
to show beyond all doubt that the Go- 
vernment did not trust the people. The 
a of the localities, he contended, 

ad a great deal more interest in the 
preservation of law and order in their 
districts than could possibly be taken 
in the matter by anyone in London. 
But it almost seemed to him that the 
system of bribing localities—for it was 
nothing else—to surrender powers which 
they could exercise most fitly by offering 
them money if they would give the 
Home Office the control over the num- 
bers and efficiency of the police, was a 
most pernicious one. The Quarter Ses- 
sions in the division he had the honour 


years. 
Mr. STANSFELD said, that if had. 
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their Inspector, thought that the num- 
ber of police should be increased in 
the county of Nottingham; but the 
County Magistrates did not think 
so, and they refused to adopt the 
suggestion of the Inspector, in spite 
of all sorts of threats of pains and 
penalties if they did not give way. 
He very much doubted whether the In- 
spector had any right to introduce the 
name of the Home Office on that occa- 
sion; but he had done so, and that sort 
of thing took place all over the country. 
This was one of the evils of the present 
subsidized police system. An ex-military 
officer was appointed as Chief Consta- 
ble, and necessarily viewed the situation 
largely from a military point of view, 
and this official put himself into commu- 
nication with the Inspector under the 
Central Department, who, in all proba- 
bility, was also an ex-military officer. 
In this way, the police in certain locali- 
ties were very frequently increased, in 
spite of the views of the Governing 
Authorities in those localities. The 
Public Departments were full of Inspec- 
tors who were constantly making recom- 
mendations, although, as a general rule, 
they knew very little about the condition 
of the localities to which those recom- 
mendations applied. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, he did not propose to go 
into the question as to whether the 
Home Office or any other Central De- 
partment could exercise control over the 
police, as that question, he thought, 
could be more properly raised on the 
Amendment in his (Mr. Conybeare’s) 
name, to reject the whole of the clause. 
The only argument, so far as he had 
been able to gather, in listening to this 
debate, which had been advanced by 
the Home Secretary and his Colleagues 
on the Front Ministerial Bench, was 
that the influence of the Home Office 
had always been exercised in the direc- 
tion of diminishing the police force. 
Well, so far as that was a matter of fact, 
it was doubted and denied by very good 
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authorities sitting opposite to those right 
hon. Gentlemen. But, supposing it were 
the case, as stated by the Home Secre- 
tary, he (Mr. Conybeare) did not under- 
stand that the right hon. Gentleman, or 
any of his Colleagues, insisted upon the 
retention of this power on the ground 
that it was essential to the safety of Her 
Majesty’s subjects; but the right hon. 
Gentleman had been careful to explain 
to them that it was owing to that anxiety 
they had in the interests of the rate- 
payers and the protection of the rates. 
Well, to his (Mr. Conybeare’s) mind, 
the ratepayers were quite able to look 
after their own pockets, and would satis- 
factorily exhibit their power in that 
respect if the control of the police were 
left in their hands. He protested against 
the ratepayers being under the thumb 
of ex-military officers in police matters, 
and was, in fact, totally opposed to any 
Central Authority having power in this 
matter. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central) said, he thought they should 
recollect that, hitherto, there had been 
some check on the Home Secretary in 
the direction of compelling the Local 
Authorities to do what he thought right 
in regard to increasing the police, be- 
cause half the expense of maintaining 
the force had been paid by the State, 
and if the police were increased in a 
particular place, it would of necessity 
entail increased expenditure on the part 
of the State. But, in future, that check 
would be removed as the whole of the 
cost would be defrayed by the localties. 
He thought the Committee ought to be 
very careful not to enlarge the powers 
of the Home Secretary, so as to enable 
him to increase the numbers of the 
police. It appeared to him that the 
clause, as now drawn, would increase 
the authority of the Secretary of State, 
and give him greater power either to 
induce or compel Local Authorities to 
adopt the recommendations of his In- 
spectors. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL (Wigan) said, 
he thought the fears of right hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite as to the control of the 
‘Secretary of State in this matter were 
somewhat without reason. It was only 





the other day that they had a long dis- 
cussion as to the Charity Commissioners. 
That was not a question of voting 
money for the purposes of that Commis- 
sion, but of the reduction of the grant 
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for the payment of the Chief Oommis- 
sioner, and if the question of the pay- 
ment of the Chief Commissioner could 
occupy the House during the whole 
Sitting on the mere question of adminis- 
tration as to the question of a school 
here and there, he was quite sure that 
any complaint which anyone might have 
of the manner in which the Home Secre- 
tary discharged his functions under this 
clause would occupy the attention of the 
Honse for no less a period when the 
question of the police administration 
came before them in Oommittee of 
Supply. Therefore, he thought the 
control of the Home Secretary might be 
regarded as sufficient and complete. But 
he thought they should not lose sight of 
the fact that the police in a country like 
England, where people were constantly 
passing to and fro, and various districts 
were constantly in communication with 
each other, was really a national ques- 
tion, though there doubtless might be 
a local element to be considered in the 
management. If there were any weak- 
ness on the part of the police force in any 
county, or any deficiency, those extremely 
busy men who were active all over the 
country — namely, the criminal class, 
would soon find out that weakness or 
deficiency, and the result would very 
soon be an increase of crime in that 
unfortunate locality. He thought the 
localities would obtain great advantage 
from the experience of a Central De- 
partment which had the opportunity of 
watching the general progress of these 
matters, and comparing the conditions 
of various districts, and would be, 
therefore, in a position to give solid ad- 
vice to the localities as to the adminis- 
tration of the police force. He thought 
it would be a great act of unwisdom if 
this experience of a Central Department 
were thrown aside, and if the police 
were left to be managed by the accident 
of local feeling from time to time. He 
had confidence in the Local Authorities, 
and he had often expressed that con- 
fidence in the course of these debates; 
but because he felt that confidence, it 
did not follow, as a matter of course, 
that he thought there was no value in 
the experience gained by the Central 
Office in the many opportunities they 
had of watching events separated both 
by space and by time. They must re- 
member that not long ago the manage- 
ment of the gaols was regarded as a local 
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business, the county magistrates having 
entire command of them. A change 
was made in this matter, however, and 
he confessed that it was to him and to 
most Members on that (the Con Eee 
side of the House a most distastefu 
change. But the alteration was effected, 
and he believed now that no one would 
agree to go back to the system of 
managing gaols which prevailed origi- 
nally. They had centralized in that 
matter, and he believed with very good 
effect. Though he did not desire to in- 
crease centralization in regard to the 
police, he believed that what they had 
done in the matter of gaols might 
be some guide to them in this matter 
also, and might be a warning to them 
not altogether to decentralize and throw 
away the advantages which might be 
derived fro. the experience of a Cen- 
tral Department having control over the 
police. He hoped, on the whole, that 
the Committee would stand fast and 
retain the clause as it now stood. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER said, he 
thought the Government, after the 
speech they had just heard, might well 
say, ‘‘Save us from our friends.” The 
Government contended that they were 
re-enacting the law as it stood ; whereas 
the hon. Gentleman (Mr. F. 8. Powell) 
had been defending, on broad and gene- 
ral principles, an assimilation of the 
arrangements as to the police force, 
similar to that which existed in the 
matter of gaols. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL said, that all he 
contended was that, seeing that they 
had adopted a system of centralization 
in connection with gaols without any 
bad affect, they should not fear the 
retention of a certain amount of cen- 
tralization in connection with the police. 
He was not at all praying for mere cen- 
tralization. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER said, he 
did not think he could admit that the 
change in regard to the centralization, 
so far as the gaols were concerned, had 
been such a decided success as the hon. 
Gentleman seemed to think. Let them 
see what the present law was with regard 
to the control of the police. In the coun- 
ties, the original number of the county 
police had been fixed by the Quarter Ses- 
sions with the approval of the Home Se- 
cretary, and it was not in the power of 
the Quarter Sessions either to increase 
or diminish that number without the 
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consent of the Home Secretary. If the 
Home Secretary was of opinion that the 
force ought to be increased, or if he was 
of opinion that the force ought to be 
decreased, he had no power whatever to 
compel the Quarter Sessions to adopt 
his views ; his only remedy, so to speak, 
would be to withhold the Government 
— which had been entirely on the © 

ome Secretary’s certificate. If the 
Home Secretary’s certificate was with- 
held, it of course implied a forfeiture of 
the grant itself. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary would, 
therefore, see that the County Authori- 
ties possessed an independent control 
over the police. In boroughs, under 
the provisions of the Act of 1882, which 
was a Oonsolidating Act, it was pro- 
vided that the Watch Committee should, 
from time to time, appoint a sufficient 
number of fit men to be borough con- 
stables. There was no control whatever 
given to the Central Authority over the 
Watch Committees ; there was not even 
an instruction laid down as to one man 
for a thousand of population to guide 
them, The Watch Committee were, 
therefore, independent as to the number 
of police they thought necessary for the 
protection of the borough; but, of course, 
the grant to the boroughs was subjected 
to the same conditions as that of the 
counties, and in that way, if the Home 
Office was dissatisfied with the action 
of a borough Watch Committee, it 
withdrew its consent to the payment of 
the Government grant. They came, 
therefore, back to this—that the control 
of the Home Office really consisted in 
its power to withhold the grant. Well, 
but the clause went much further. No 
one wanted to diminish the control which 
at present existed; but a new provision 
altogether was put in to the effect that 
the Home Secretary was to have abso- 
lute power. not only as to efficiency, not 
only as to discipline, but as to numbers. 
If the Home Seeretary was of opinion 
that any borough or county had not 
a sufficient —{Mr. Marrnuews: Not 
borough, but county]—Under a sub- 
sequent section boroughs were made 
counties, and this provision would apply 
to all such boroughs as Manchester, 
Liverpool, and Leeds, as much as to 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. Ifthe Home 
Secretary was of opinion that a borough 
or county had not a sufficient number of 
police, the clause not only contemplated 
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the withholding of the grant, but it en- | had spoken as though there was some 

abled the Home Secretary to enforce | danger involved in this, as if a popular 

his view by a writ of mandamus. That! Body would be less likely to desire the 

was a great alteration. This manage-  eigey « of law and order and safe 
1 


ment of the police was a matter which | living, if he might so say, than the 
had always been under the control of | smaller non-representative Body, the 
the boroughs; but they were now, it Court of Quarter Sessions. On the 
seemed, going to give the Court of | contrary, they on that (the Opposition) 
Queen’s Bench power to go into the|side of the House were deeply and 
boroughs at the instance of the Secre- | really impressed with the belief that 
tary of State to order that borough to in- | they would have more care taken of the 
crease its police force. He did not) police force, and would be more safe, 
think that should be done inthis Bill. He | and would have greater confidence in 
admitted that the Question was a very | the police now that the control of the 
difficult one. The existing system had | force wasvested in arepresentative Body; 
worked well. The Secretary of State | more than it was before, and now that 
had never been able to get up in that there would be less reason to introduce 
House and state that such and such | the interference of the Home Secretary 
county, or such and such borough, had | than formerly. Let him recall what, no 
an insufficient number of police. He | doubt, the right hon. Gentleman the 
submitted that the clause was intro- Secretary of State for the Home De- 
ducing a very radical change into the | partment was much better acquainted 
existing law, for which no case had been | with than he was—namely, the historical 
made out. He would ask the Govern- | origin of this interference of the Home 
ment to reconsider their position, and | Office in the management of the police. 
would support the suggestion of his| The origin was not any expressed desire 
right hon. Friend the Member for | of the Home Office to interfere, but the 
Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld), that Sub-section | fact that the Local Bodies were not able 
(1) was not necessary at all, and that | or willing to accept the responsibility of 
ample protection would be given under | the whole maintenance and efficiency of 
Sub-section (2). the police, consequently a grant was 
Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, | made to them from the Consolidated 
Hoxton) said, that before the Govern-| Fund, in return for which a certain 
ment put their foot down finally, he | amount of control was rightly claimed 
hoped they would take into full con-| by the Central Body. That grant was 
sideration the argument just now urged. | for the pay and clothing of the police, 
This Amendment was not proposed from | and it was really in connection with that 
the point of view of desiring an altera- | pay and clothing that the Home Secre- 
tion in the existing law, but from the, tary’s power of interference was estab- 
int of view of desiring that the exist-| lished. He sincerely hoped that right 
ing administration should not be more| hon. Gentlemen opposite would recon- 
centralized. The Government had pro-| sider this subject, and would not un- 
posed—on that (the Opposition) side of | necessarily introduce new matter into 
the House, they thought quite unneces- | the Bill, which would only delay a mea- 
sarily—achange conferring on the Home | sure which they and the Opposition were 
Secretary greater power than he pos-| equally extremely desirous of seeing be- 
sessed at that moment. They did that|come law. He trusted that the Govern- 
concomitantly with giving a larger con- | ment would leave the matter as it now 
trol over the police to the people generally | stood. 
through the Committee of the Body} Mr. RITCHIE said, he understood 
elected by them ; and surely when they | the suggestion of the right hon. Gentle- 
were giving this larger control to the|man the Member for Halifax (Mr. 
ratepayers generally, that was not the | Stansfeld) to be that Sub-section 1 
time at which to increase the central con- | should be omitted, which would leave 
trol; for what was the great guarantee | the matter as it now stood so far as the 
tothem for a well-conducted police force, | Home Secretary was concerned. Well, 
if it were not that they were now about | the Government were prepared to accept 
to constitute a representative body to | that suggestion, and to omit the sub- 
control them ? Hon. Gentlemen opposite | section, leaving the law as it stood. 
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Mr. BRUNNER said, that, under the 
circumstances, he would withdraw the 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrwn. 


On the Motion of Mr. Rrronte, sub- 
section (1) struck out of the Clause. 


Mr. CONYBEARE said, he could not 
allow the opportunity to pass without 
recording his protest against the policy 
of the claus». Some of them felt very 
strongly that it was a great mistake that 
the Central Authority of the Home Office 
should have any control over the police. 
The omission of the sub-section which 
had just taken place would leave the 
powers of the Home Secretary exactly 
as they were at present ; but their desire 
was not to leave them as they were, 
but to take every opportunity of doing 
away with his powers in respect of the 
local police. The particular principle 
upon which he took his stand, and would 
be prepared to argue the question at 
length, was that to place this matter in 
the hands of a Central Authority at the 
Home Office was to introduce an uncon- 
stitutional practice. Because it placed 
under the control of and at the disposi- 
tion of the Government of the day a 
new armed force, or standing Army, in 
the shape of the police. The police had 
at various times been regulated by law, 
and therefore he could not say that that 
principle was illegal. But he held that 
it was distinctly unconstitutional, and 
had been the cause of much of the mis- 
chief which had occurred in Ireland and 
also in London. They were prepared to 
fight for the omissionof the whole clause; 
and it was only because of the important 
concession which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had made that he refrained from 
pring, Se Amendment of which he had 
given Notice. 


Clause, as amended, agreed fo. 


Clause 25 (Grant by county council 
towards maintenance of indoor pau- 
pers). 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central) said, when he gave Notice of 
an Amendment to exclude London 
from the provisions for the different 
Unions, the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board had not given Notice 
of the Amendment now on the Paper 
for the distribution of the grant accord- 
ing to the number of indoor paupers. 
Fivepence a-head was already given to 
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every Union in London for each indoor 
pauper, in addition to the 4d. that was 
to be granted under the Bill. It seemed 
to him, therefore, that the application of 
this money was not awise one. But the 
right hon. Gentleman had given Notice 
of an Amendment providing for the dis- 
tribution according to the number of 
outdoor paupers, and had thus removed 
the original objection which he (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre) had to the clause. But, 
on the other hand, his proposal intro- 
duced matters which were also objec- 
tionable, inasmuch as he had stereotyped 
the contribution made by the Council of 
London to the Unions according to the 
number of indoor paupers which might 
exist at the time of the passing of the 
Act in London. He need not remind 
the Committee that there was a very 
great difference in the expenditure upon 
indoor paupers and outdoor paupers in 
the various parishes in London. Step- 
ney, St. George’s-in-the-East, and Mile 
End expended on outdoor paupers 
almost nothing. There were in | ee 
only 218 outdoor paupers, and only 192 
in St. George’s-in-the-East, and so on. 
On the other hand, in some parishes the 
expenditure on outdoor paupers was very 
considerable. The proposal of the Go- 
vernment appeared to stereotype the 
grant to the various Unions in propor- 
tion to the existing number of paupers 
in London, and without regard to par- 
ticular parishes increasing in population, 
and that seemed to him altogether un- 
sound in principle as well as unjust. He, 
therefore, proposed to except London 
from the provisions of the clause. The 
Committee would observe an Amend- 
ment lower down on the Paper pointing 
out what he wished should be done in 
the case of London. He proposed that 
the whole contribution to the county of 
London out of the Probate Duty, in- 
cluding not only the two-thirds now 
proposed to be given in the shape of 4d. 
every day for indoor paupers, but also 
the one-third to be distributed according 
to the rateable value, should be dis- 
tributed according to population, and 
not according to the hn of indoor 
paupers. The effect of the proposal 
would be to somewhat improve the 
position of the populous parishes, in 
which there was a very large amount of 
pauperism. He had made a short cal- 
elation, and under the proposal of the 
Bill he found that Hackney would re- 
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ceive about £18,000, whereas upon the 
proposal based upon population it would 
get £28,000, or an increase of £10,000 
for that parish alone. In Lambeth 
parish, under the Bill, the contribution 
would be £26,000; under his proposal 
£32,000. The City of London, on the 
other hand, would get £32,000, of which 
£9,600 would be the contribution for 
indoor paupers, and £22,000 on the 
rateable value, whereas his proposal 
would give the City of London only 
£10,500; and considering that pauperism 
there was not very great, that appeared 
to him to be a fairsum. And the same 
might be said with regard to the Strand. 
Under the Bill, the City of London 
would practically receive in respect of 
rateable value £32,000; whereas on the 
principle of population, the proportion 
of the City would be only £7,500, 
making a difference of £24,500. That 
amount would be divided among the 
poorer parishes, and thus the richer 
oo might lose some money under 

is proposal; but the difference would 
be divided among those poorer parishes 
which had a large population, and con- 
sequently more pauperism. His pro- 

osal appeared to him to offer a fair 
basis of settlement, and was not open to 
the complaint which stereotyped the 
grant which had to be made out of the 
Probate Duty to the different Unions ac- 
cording to the number of paupers which 
existed at the time. That basis appeared 
to him to be thoroughly unsound, because 
it made no account of the varying con- 
ditions of the different parishesin London, 
or the increasing population from time 
to time of some of the outside parishes. 

Amendment proposed, in page 22, 
line 40, after the words ‘‘ county coun- 
cil,” to insert the words “‘ with the ex- 
ception of the county council of Lon- 
don.” —( Mr. Shaw Lefevre.) 


Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be there inserted,” 


Tue PRESIDENT or trae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, the 
right hon. Gentleman had asserted that 
the cost of maintaining the indoor poor 
in London was very much less than the 
amount which would be received by the 
Union, if they were to receive 4d. for 
each pauper in addition to the 5d. which 
they already received. Instead of 6d. 
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London, it was 73,d.; the cost of loans 
was 3,°,d., and other matters 5,,d.; in 
all, 1s. 4d. a-day. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman would see that the actual cost of 
maintenance was 7 ,;»,d., and he would also 
know that it was impossible to increase 
to any extent the number of indoor 

or without increasing the buildings ; 

is own experience would tell him that 
if such increase had to take place, there 
was hardly any amount to be conceived 
in reason which would pay the Guardians 
for carrying out such a policy as was 
suggested, because there was in Great 
Britain no city where the cost of sites 
and buildings approached to anything 
like the cost of such things in London. 
The right hon. Gentleman would know 
that the Guardians could not increase 
their resources in that respect without 
enormously increasing their rates also, 
and, therefore, that the money proposed 
to be given would, in no shape or 
degree, compensate them for their in- 
creased expenditure. The right hon. 
Gentleman having acknowledged that, 
as far as the amended proposal went, 
there would be no inducement what- 
ever to increase the number of indoor 
paupers, he had laid stress on the fact 
that the City of London would be a 
great gainer, ani he went on to state 
his conclusion that in a rich parish there 
would be a gain at the expense of the 
poor parishes. He (Mr. Ritchie) would 
like to hear what hon. Gentlemen who 
represented London would say on the 

roposition of the right hon. Gentleman. 

hey knew perfectly well that, so far as 
the poorer districts in London were con- 
cerned, that the basis of indoor poor 
would place them at a very great dis- 
advantage. It might be perfectly true 
that here and there some rich locality 
would gain so far as the gross amount 
was concerned ; but there was no doubt 
whatever that the poorer parishes by 
the proposal of the Bill would gain very 
largely in respect of their poor rates, 
and, therefore, whether the right hon. 
Gentleman regarded the matter from 
one point or the other, he (Mr. Ritchie) 
maintained that the proposal in the Bill 
was, so far as London was concerned, 
one which would effect what they most 
desired to realize—namely, something 
approaching to an equalized poor rate. 
The whole question of the application of 
the Probate Duty had now been dis- 
cussed at very considerable length, and 
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the Government had undertaken that 
they would consider the question of the 
allocation of the money; that being so, 
he would suggest to the Committee whe- 
ther they should not now pass the clause, 
on the understanding that before Report 
the Government should consider the dis- 
cussion which had taken place that night 
with a view to seeing, upon the expressed 
desire of the Committee, whether some 
basis of a more satisfactory character 
could be agreed to. Hon. Gentlemen 
would understand that they would not 
commit themselves to anything more 
than they now stood committed to on 
the clauses they had already discussed. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he was 
satisfied with the explanation of the 
right hon. Gentleman, and would not 
press his Amendment. 

Mr. F. 8. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye) asked, if the Government intended 
to turn their special attention to the 
necessity of meeting the altered circum- 
stances which might arise. The scheme 
they had suggested was based, as it 
were, on an instantaneous photograph 
of existing indoor pauperism, and did 
not allow for possible variations in years 
to come. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that was pre- 
cisely what they proposed. 

Mr. C. T. DYKE ACLAND (Corn- 
wall, Launceston) said, the Poor Law 
Authorities would look forward to an- 
other settlement of the question. Hon. 
Members on that side would not be 
able to accept the “instantaneous pho- 
tograph’’ as a settlement. He therefore 
hoped the Government would not include 
outdoor pauperism as an element of the 
question, nor base anything on the con- 
dition of pauperism in the present year. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, the Government 
had never stated or thought that outdoor 
pauperism was a proper basis on which 
to rest distribution. They had simply 
said, they would consider the discussion 
which had taken place that night. They 
did not inteud to commit themselves to 
the principle of outdoor pauperism ; nor 
did he believe that was the principle 
that was approved on the opposite side 
of the House. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Viscount EBRINGTON (Devon, 
Tavistock) said, he did not propose his 
Amendment in any spirit of hostility 
to the principle of the proposal of 
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the Government, and he was bound to 
express his surprise that it had met 
with so much opposition on that side of 
the House, especially when he remem- 
bered that Sir Charles Dilke said, in 
1882, that there ought to be a contri- 
bution by the Counties to the Unions of 
a substantial nature in aid of the cost of 
maintenance of indoor paupers; but that 
opinion, like many others, appeared to 
be a thing of the past. But, alt ough he 
thought it was right that some en- 
couragement should be given to Guar- 
dians, he did not think that too much 
temptation should be put in their way, 
and that too high a premium should be 
put on the workhouse test. A proposal 
to give 2s. 4d. a-week for every indoor 
pauper would, in his opinion, be too 
great a temptation. When a workhouse 
was two-thirds full, the salaries and 
working expenses of the house would be 
no less than when it was quite full, and 
the proposed sum would, in some cases, 
defray the whole cost of maintenance, 
with the addition of clothing and in- 
terest on loans. He had some figures 
which showed that 10 Unions in the 
South-Western district were able, some 
years ago, to provide the provisions 
of the inmates of the workhouses at 
from 2s. 3d. to 3s. a-week, and since 
that the contract prices of meat and pro- 
visions had fallen. Therefore, he thought 
the Government might fairly reduce the 
grant from 4d. to 2d., and there would 
then be no ground whatever for saying 
that there would be any temptation to 
the Guardians for bringing poor persons 
into the house. Unless the Wheel and 
Horse Tax was more productive than 
had been stated in some counties, a 
great portion of the grant of 4d. would 
have to be provided out of the county 
rate. In Wiltshire, it seemed to him 
that the whole of it would have to come 
from that source, because the Licence 
Duties and Probate Grant would do no 
more than cover the cost of main roads ; 
in Dorsetshire the county would have 
to provide 2d., and other counties 1d. 
He thought that was an additional 
argument in favour of reducing the 
grant, and for the reasons given he 
would move the Amendment standing 
in his name. 

Amendment proposed, in page 23, 
line 1, to leave out the words “ four 
pence” and insert the words “two 
perce.” —( Viscount Ebrington.) 

[ Fourteenth Night. 
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Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
roposed to be left out stand part of the 
ause.” 


Tue SECRETARY to tuz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Lone) 
(Wilts, Devizes) said, his noble Friend 
had in the course of his remarks referred 
to the county of Wiltshire, which he(Mr. 
Long) had the honour to represent. He 
appreciated his noble Friend’s strong de- 
sire that his county should not suffer, but 
he thought he was in error in supposing 
that there would be any new charge 
on the counties. The County Authority 
would continue to bear the half-cost of 
the maintenance of main roads as at 
present; and, therefore, he did not 
think, on the ground of increased cost 
to counties, the Amendment of his noble 
Friend could be accepted ; nor, after the 
concession made by the Government, did 
he think there could be any reasonable 
desire on the part of the Committee to 
reduce the grant any further. 

Mr. RATHBONE (Carnarvonshire, 
Arfon) said, he thought the Government 
would be wise to reserve their freedom 
in this matter as weil as in the other; 
because, by reducing the amount of the 
grant from 4d. to 2d. or 3d., there would 
be a much larger sum left for the pur- 
pose of rectifying the inequalities so 
much complained of. 

Mr. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) 
said, he had had no scruple in support- 
ing the Government in distributing the 
Probate Duty between the counties on 
the basis of indoor pauperism, because he 
had never looked at that proposal as an 
objectionable part of the scheme; but 
he always considered that a direct grant 
to Guardians of so much a head might 
work prejudicially in the rural districts. 
In those districts the cost of indoor 
maintenance was much less than in 
towns, especially the Metropolis, and, 
from inquiries he had made in rural 
Unions, he found that the grant of 2s. 4d. 
a-week would, in many cases, almost 
or entirely cover the cost of keeping of 
indoor paupers. It was perfectly clear 
that there were many Unions in which 
it would not be necessary to raise the 
establishment charges in order to admit 
more paupers into the workhouses. 
That was the administrative ground on 
which they supported the Amendment. 
With regard to the financial ground, it 
had been said,truly, that the charges pro- 
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posed to be put on the counties by the Bill 
were not new charges. At the same time, 
it would appear on the face of the Bill as if 
the Government intended the House and 
the public to believe that the charges 
for indoor paupers and main roads would 
be entirely covered in the case of every 
county by the relief afforded from Im- 
perial taxation. But it had been pointed 
out in an able article in Zhe Economist 
that there would be a deficiency in many 
counties unless the Wheel Tax amounted 
to more than it appeared likely to do; 
and, therefore, he thought the Govern- 
ment would do well to accede to his hon. 
Friend’s proposal to give the Committee 
a pledge that they would reconsider the 
provision to give 4d. a-head for each 
indoor pauper. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he thought he 
had made it clear that the reconsidera- 
tion of the Government would extend 
not only to the clause already passed, 
but to the present clause. He was 
bound to say that if the original pro- 
posal had been accepted, the Govern- 
ment were prepared to accept a reduc- 
tion of the amount in question from 4d. 
to 3d. At the same time, he hardly 
thought it worth while to make any 
alteration in the clause now. The Go- 
vernment had undertaken to consider all 
the matters dealt with in both clauses 
of the Bill, and therefore he hoped the 
Committee would allow the present 
clause to remain as at present. Hon. 
Gentlemen must see that it was impos- 
sible not to admit that even if the 
amount of the county rate was not 
greatly reduced by the contribution from 
the Exchequer, it was perfectly im- 
material so long as the general local 
rates throughout the country were 
lessened by the contribution of the Go- 
vernment. He had nothing more to 
add except that he entirely held to the 
— that the consideration of the 

overnment should be given to both 
clauses. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) said, the right hon. Gentleman 
would see that when they were going to 
take indoor pauperism vnce for all as a 
means of allocating this money, no ad- 
ministrative consideration came in at all. 
The whole question before them was as 
to whether it was adequate or inade- 
quate, a proper or improper, distribution 
of the money. He hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would simply consider the 
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question of fair distribution for the next 
five years. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he thought that 
the question had been sufficiently 
threshed out in the discussion which 
had taken place upon it. The point re- 
ferred to by the hon. Gentleman must 
form an element of consideration with 
the Government. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Motion of Mr. Rrrcntz, the 
following Amendment made :— 

In page 23, line 1, leave out from ‘‘ head,” to 
end of line 2, and insert ‘‘and such grant, 
during the five local financial years beginning 
on the appointed day, shall be reckoned accord- 
ing to the average number of indoor paupers so 
maintained during the financial year ending on 
the twenty-fifth day of March next before the 
passing of this Act, and shall after the end of 
the said five years, unless Parliament otherwise 
determine, continue to be reckoned in accord- 
ance with the same average number.”’ 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 26 (Supplemental provisions 
as to local taxation account and Exche- 
quer contribution account). 

On the Motion of Mr. Rircutez, the 
following Amendments made :—In page 
23, line 11, after ‘ this,” insert “‘ or any 
other;’’ and in line 12, after ‘‘ Exche- 
quer,”’ to insert ‘‘ or to the Treasury.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
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Clause 27 (General provisions as to 
powers transferred to county councils). 


Amendment proposed, in page 24, 
lines 2 and 3, to leave out the words 
‘either to the Justices of the County 
sitting in petty sessions, or.”—(MMr. 
Seale- Hayne.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tue SEORETARY ro rue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Lone) 
(Wilts, Devizes) said, that the Govern- 
ment, having complete confidence in the 
discretion of the County Councils, could 
not accept this Amendment. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, he did not think that many 
hon. Members would agree that the Go- 
vernment had that amount of confidence 
in the County Councils which they pro- 
fessed. However, that might be, Mem- 
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trates, and they objected to 
bein 
the 
man said this matter could be safely left 
in the hands of the Councils. They had 
to keep in view that, owing to the mis- 
chievous institution of County Aldermen, 
the probability was that by this dodge 
the dovaunent had secured the “‘ parson 
and squire’ element on the Councils; 
and the great majority of the Councils 
would have power to delegate all manner 
of important powers to the magistrates 
in Petty Sessions, by which means the 
door would be opened to evasion of the 
principle that the people should have the 
control of the affairs of their own 
counties. 

Sirk WALTER FOSTER (Derby, 
Ilkeston) said, that if the Government 
had no better reason to urge against the 
Amendment than had been stated by the 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Local Government Board (Mr. Long), 
he saw no objection to the words of the 
hon. Member. He should like to have 
a statement from the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board as to what he considered 
the kind of authority which should be 
delegated to the County Justices. 

THe PRESIDENT or roe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircate) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, he 
would point out to the hon. Gentleman 
that it rested altogether with the County 
Councils whether or not they would 
transfer any of these powers. The 
Committee had already passed Clause 4, 
which transferred to the County Council 
certain powers of the Justices out of 
Session, powers in respect of the licensing 
of houses and places for the public per- 
formance of stage plays, and soon. It 
was with reference to any emergency 
arising under the powers of that clause 
that the section now under discussion 
was framed. The object was to establish 
an norvey | which would be easily 
accessible for such purposes as the 
licensing of stage plays. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.) said, if that was the in- 
tention of the Government, they ought 
to say so in the clause. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that this clause 
as it stood almost amounted to a repeal 
of the whole Act. They had transferred 
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certain powers from the Justices to the 
County Councils. There was no slur 
implied upon the County Justices by 
this process, as it was simply part of a 
long-contemplated scheme of the reform 
of Local Government. But now it was 
—— that the County Councils should 

elegate back any of those powers to the 
Justices sitting in Petty ions, and 
he must say that it seemed to him that 
to pass such a provision as this was to 
cast a slur upon the newly appointed 
Councils. He could quite understand 
the County Clause, which was taken 
from the Municipal Corporations Act ; 
but that Act compelled the Municipal 
Corporation to appoint out of its own 
Body a certain Committee to deal with 
this matter, and he thought that they 
should follow the same rule here. Words 
ought to be put in to cover that. 

Mr. CONYBEARE said, he thought 
that might be done by introducing 
words similar to those contained in 
Section 4. He would suggest whether 
it would not be more in accordance with 
the principle of the measure and find 
favour with the Committee generally, 
and be more desirable on the whole, if 
these powers were delegated to the Dis- 
trict Councils. He would ask the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Local 
Government Board (Mr. Long) whether 
that suggestion could not be accepted— 
whether it would not put the clause in 
harmony with the general principle of 
the Bill if they were to give power to 
the County Councils to delegate these 
powers to the District Councils rather 
than to the Justices of the Peace ? 

Mrz. RITCHIE said, that the County 
Councils would have that power under 
the Bill as it stood, but the hon. Gentle- 
man would understand that there would 
be occasions when it would be to the 
convenience of the district that powers 
such as they had mentioned should be 
exercised by the County Justices—that 
was to say, that it would be convenient 
to exercise the power of appealing to 
two Justices of the Peace, who would 
be readily accessible, rather than wait- 
ing till the County Councils should be 
called together in order to appeal to the 
larger authority. Ifthe Committee de- 
sired it, he would have no objection to 
limiting the powers to the purposes of 
Clause 4. 

Mr. OHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
said, that assuming that the Government 


Mr. Ritchie 
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should be unable to proceed with the 
District Council portion of the Bill, it 
would only be possible under this clause 
for the County Oouneil to delegate these 
powers to the Justices of the County, or 
to a Committee of the County Council. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that if unfortu- 
nately the Government found themselves 
unable to preceed with the District 
Council part of the Bill, they would at 
a later stage introduce an Amendment 
defining the meaning of the words in the 
clause. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER said, he 
hoped the alteration would be carefully 
considered before the Report stage. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL (Wigan) said, 
he hoped that care would be taken to 
give ample power of delegation. At 
present the Quarter Sessions had no such 
power, and he was confident that great 
inconvenience arose therefrom. So far 
as regarded the Justices at Petty Ses- 
sions, it would be easy to introduce 
words in a sub-clause defining their 
powers. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, after what the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
East Wolverhampton had said, it might 
be better not to amend the clause, but 
to pass it on the assurance of the Go- 
vernment that they would amend it on 
Report in the sense he (Mr. Ritchie) 
had pointed out. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. CONYBEARE said, the next 
Amendment stood in his name. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: There is a long 
Amendment here containing several 
sub-sections, and in my opinion this 
should be moved in a new clause. The 
hon. Gentleman will, therefore, move the 
next Amendment on the Paper in his 
name. 

Mr. CONYBEARE said, that the 
next Amendment in his name was on 
page 24, at the ending of line 5 to add— 


“ Provided, that in the constitution of any 
such committee the number of county aldermen 
appointed to serve thereon shall in no case be 
more in proportion to the number of councillors 
so appointed than the number of aldermen in 
the whole council bears to the councillors.”’ 


The number of County Aldermen on the 
County Councils had been fixed at one- 
fourth of the whole Body, and he de- 
sired to maintain the same proportion 
of County Aldermen on any Committee 
to which the powers mentioned in the 
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clause were delegated. He did not 
wish to detain the Committee by an 
remarks in support of this pro a 
It seemed to him to be a perfectly rea- 
sonable and fair ¢ and in making 
it he did not wish for a moment to de- 
rogate from the virtue of the non-repre- 
sentative element, but only to secure 
that the elective element, on the impor- 
tance of which the Government placed 
so much stress, should not be ousted, but 
should have its fair proportion of all the 
duties as it had on the Council as a 
whole. 


Amendment proposed— 


In page 24, at end of line 5, add,—“ Pro- 
vided, that in the constitution of any such com- 
mittee the number of county aldermen appointed 
to serve thereon shall in no case be more in 
proportion to the number of councillors so 
appointed than the number of aldermen in the 
whole council bears to the councillors.’’— 
(Mr, Conybeare.) 

Question proposed, 
words be there inserted.” 


Mr. LONG said, there was nothing 
unreasonable in the view of the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down, but 
he (Mr. Long) thought that anybody 
cognizant of the manner in which 
the affairs of a county were con- 
ducted would realize that it might fre- 
quently be of advantage to the County 
Council if a number of Aldermen or 
selected councillors to serve on a parti- 
cular committee were appointed in a 
larger proportion than their numbers 
would warrant under the Amendment of 
the hon. Member, for the reason that 
the work required to be done might be 
such as those gentlemen were especially 
capable of performing, and for the reason 
that those gentlemen would be better 
able to devote their time and attention 
to the duties in question than ordinary 
members of theCouncil. Theobject to be 
aimed at in forming a committee ought 
to be to get as much special knowledge 
and ability as possible, so as to secure 
the doing of the work in the best 
manner; and surely the County Council 
might be trusted to appoint its own 
committee. 


“That those 


Question put, and negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 
Clause 28 (Summary proceedings for 


determination of questions as to transfer 
of powers). 
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Taz PRESIDENT or raze LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD(Mr. Rrroniz) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, he 
begged to move, in lines 16 and 17, to 
leave out the words— 

“The Lord President of the Council, the 

of State, or any Government Depart- 
ment, or of the,”’ in order to insert “ a.”’ 

Amendment proposed, in page 24, 
line 16, leave out from beginning of 
line to ‘Chairman ”’ in line 17, in order 
to insert ‘‘ a.”’—(Mr. Ritchie.) 


Question ey ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause,” put, and negatived. 


Question, ‘“‘That the word ‘a’ be 
there inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Baron DIMSDALE (Herts, Hitchin) 
said, he begged to move the Amendment 
standing in his name— namely, after 
‘“‘Chairman,” in line 17, to insert, 
‘Cor of the respective Chairmen where 
there is more than one Chairman.” He 
trusted the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board would have no objection to the 
Amendment, as it was intended to meet 
the case of several counties, notably the 
counties of Hertfordshire and Suffolk. 


Amendment proposed, in page 32, line 
17, after the word. Chairman” to in- 
sert the words ‘‘or of the respective 
Chairmen where there is more than one 
Chairman.’’—( Baron Dimsdale.) 


Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. RITCHIE said, that this Amend- 
ment was unnecessary, as the object the 
hon. Member had in view was met by 
the Amendment which they had just 
agreed to on his (Mr. Ritchie’s) sugges- 
tion, substituting ‘‘a Chairman”’ for the 
words of the Clause. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 29 (Standing joint committee 
of quarter sessions and county council 
for the purpose of police, clerk of the 
peace, officers, &c.). 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
said, he begged to moved the Amend- 
ment standing in his name—namely, in 
line 27, after the words ‘consisting of,” 
to insert the words “ not more than eight 
members appointed by quarter sessions, 
and eight members appointed by the 
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county council.” He wished to restrict 
the number of these standing joint com- 
mittees to 16, which he thought would 
be a good number to transact the busi- 
ness provided for under this clause. 
He did not think that any Watch Com- 
mittee in any borough had a larger 
number of members than that. He had 
heard it said that 12 would be a good 
number, but it ae to him that 
counties were so large in some cases 
that it would be difficult to find mem- 
bers to attend regularly if the number 
were restricted to 12, and therefore he 
proposed 16. If, however, the Govern- 
ment should prefer another limit, and 
would state their view, he shoula be 
glad, if possible, to meet them. 





Amendment proposed, 

In page 24, line 27, after “consisting of,’ 
insert “ not more than eight members - ope 
by quarter sessions, and eight members ap- 
pointed by the county council.” —( Mr. Heneage.) 

Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tuz SECRETARY ro raz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Lona) 
(Wilts, Devizes) said, he thought the 
right hon. Gentleman was making a 
proposal and moving an Amendment 
which was hardly a necessary one. It 
was hardly possible to fix on any num- 
ber which could be laid down as a 
general rule applicable to the cases of 
all counties. The right hon. Gentleman 
said, that if the Government would ac- 
cept the principle of the Amendment, he 
would be glad to meet them in any pro- 
posal they might make as to the limita- 
tion of the numbers of the members of 
the joint committees. It appeared to 
him (Mr. Long) that it would be de- 
sirable to leave the decision in this 
matter to the County Councils them- 
selves. They would be best acquainted 
with the local circumstances, and would 
be better able to select a fituing number. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.) said, as he understood the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Heneage), he 
only proposed a maximum. He did not 
say that the number upon these joint 
committees should be 16 and no less. 
The Municipal Corporations Act limited 
the Watch Committee to one-third of 
the whole Body, and on the precedent 
of that Act it seemed to him (Mr. Henry 
H. Fowler) that the limit of 16 would 
be too small, The Amendment would 
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make it that ons-half should be ap- 
pointed by the Quarter Sessions and 
one-half by the County Oouncils, and, 
to that extent, he thought the Amend- 
ment was a good one, as the clause 
itself was not clear on that point. He 
(Mr. Henry H. Fowler) thought that 
these joint committees should be com- 
posed of equal numbers of each Body 
from which the members were drawn. 
If the Amendment were not accepted 
there should be something introduced 
into the clause to make it clear that the 
committees should be appointed in this 
way of equal numbers. 

Tae PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr.Rrrcuie) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, he 
did not think it was conferring too great 
a power on the County Councils to give 
them authority to fix the numbers of 
these joint committees; but he certainly 
thought it desirable that something 
should be put in the clause to make the 
original intention of the Government 
clear—namely, that there should be an 
equal number of the two Bodies upon 
these joint committees. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER said, 
that that object would be obtained by 
leaving out the word ‘“‘such,’’ in line 
27, and inserting the words ‘‘an equal,” 
which would make the line read, “ con- 
sisting of an equal number of justices, 
&e.”” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in page 24, 
line 27, to leave out the word ‘‘such,”’ 
in order to insert the words ‘‘an equal.” 
—( Mr. Henry H. Fowler.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, he begged to move the 
next Amendment, which stood in his 
name—in line 28, to leave out the word 
‘‘members,” in order to insert the 
words ‘‘ elected councillors.” ‘I'he ob- 
ject of this Amendment was perfectly 
clear—namely, to provide that the mem- 
bers appointed by the Councils should 
be elected representatives and not the 
selected County Aldermen. He thought 
the Amendment just accepted by the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board was an 
argument in favour of this Amendment, 
because the right hon. Gentleman, by 
accepting that Amendment, recognized 
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that it was desirable to preserve an 
equal proportion between the non- 
representative Justices and the more 
or less representative members of the 
Councils. As the members from the two 
Bodies on their joint committees were 
to be equal, he thought it would only be 
carrying out to its full extent the object 
of the Government if they accepted this 
Amendment, which would provide that 
elected, and not nominated, members of 
the Council should form half of these 
joint committees. 
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Amendment proposed, in page 24, 
line 28, to leave out the word ‘‘ mem- 
bers,” and insert the words “ elected 
councillors.’’"—( Mr. Conybeare.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘members’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Sir WALTER FOSTER (Derby, 
Ilkeston) said, he thought that the 
Amendment moved by the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Camborne Division was 
necessary after the insertion of the words 
‘‘an equal.”” When those words were 
inserted it was forgotten that a large 
number of those County Councillors 
would already be County Justices, and 
that it would not be necessary, therefore, 
to preserve the interests of that class. He 
thought it essential, however, that they 
should take care that the elected mem- 
bers of the Council, at allevents, equalled 
the number of Justices appointed out- 
side the Council; and, therefore, he had 
much pleasure in supporting the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LONG said, that it was impos- 
sible to accept the Amendment. The 
Committee had accepted the principle 
of selected members or Aldermen on the 
Council, and it would be absolutely out 
of harmony with the principle so ac- 
cepted to proceed afterwards to limit the 
powers of the selected Councillors. The 
hon. Member who had just sat down 
had said that he thought the nominated 
members would be in many cases Jus- 
tices. Well, however that might be, 
they would not be nominated by outside 
authorities, but by the Council itself; 
and he thought it would be unreasonable 
and inconsistent to exclude these Alder- 
men from the choice of the Council in 
forming these committees. It would 
not only be unjust, but absurd, 
after having given power for the 
selection of these County Aldermen on 
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the Councils, to proceed to limit their 
powers. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER said, that 
the object of this last Amendment was 
to secure that upon these joint commit- 
tees there should be an equal number 
of members of the County Councils and 
of the County Justices. He had so often 
appealed to the Government to follow 
the precedent of the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act that he felt bound to urge 
them to follow it right through in this 
respect asin others. He did not know 
how this would work out—he had voted 
against County Aldermen aitogether— 
but the Committee, having adopted the 
principle of County Aldermen, and see- 
ing that they were to be on the Coun- 
cils, and seeing that under the Municipal 
Corporations Act the power as contained 
in this clause was given, he thought 
they should adopt that principle all 
round. His experience of Municipal 
Councils was that the Aldermen were 
often the most useful members. As a 
rule, they had been longer connected 
with the Town Councils than the elected 
members, and were more familiar with 
the duties of the office. 

Mr. HALLEY STEWART (Lin- 
colnshire, Spalding) said, he thought 
when a principle was mischievous the 
best thing to do, irrespective of prece- 
dents, was to try and limit the opera- 
tions of that principle ai round. They 
had departed from the precedent of the 
Municipal Corporations over and over 
again, and he could not see why they 
should not do so on this oecasion. 
Within the four corners of the Muni- 
cipal Corporations Act there was no 
joint committee whatever; and, there- 
fore, there was not even a satisfactory 
precedent to guide them. He did not 
wish the magistrates to be a dominating 
force on these joint committees, unless 
they were elected members of the Coun- 
cils. Of course, he did not object to any 
County Council member of a joint com- 
mittee being a member of a Oourt of 
Quarter Sessions; only let him, in the 
first place, pass through the ordeal of 
an election. 

Mr. CONYBEARE said, he could not 
quite accept the principle laid down by 
the right hon. Gentleman. He quite 
agreed with his hon. Friend who had 
just spoken that hon. Members on that 
(the Opposition) side of the House re- 
garded the whole principle of Oounty 
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Aldermen as essentially mischevious, 
and that they were not going to make 
any compromise whatever in the matter. 
Whenever they saw any possibility of at- 
tacking this mischievous principle they 
were determined to do so. The import- 
ance of this joint committee was that it 
had to deal essentially with the police. 
They had had a long discussion that 
evening about the control of the police, 
and he (Mr. Conybeare) had said on an 
earlier Amendment, which he had not 
ressed, that his view was that the 
entral Authorities should not have any 
control over the local police; and if the 
Central Authorities—that was to say the 
Home Office—were not to have, nor was 
it possible that they could have, control 
over the local police, he held that it was 
still more impossible and undesirable 
that unrepresented, irresponsible local 
magistrates should have control over the 
local police. If such control were given 
it would produce a want of confidence in 
the administration of the force in the 
different localities, which it was their 
greatest desire to prevent. That being 
so, he did not think he should be bound 
to take the sense of the Committee on this 
joint committee, because it was a matter 
of principle. He would say this—that 
the Government had got on so well that 
night that they were becoming too self- 
confident, and it was desirable to show 
that they could not tumble in on the Re- 
port stage any Amendment which had 
een discussed in Committee. 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM (Gloucester, 
Cirencester) said, he would join in the 
appeal to the hon. Member not to press 
this Amendment to a Division. He had 
voted against the County Aldermen, and 
was as operas to selected members 
being on the County Councils as anyone 
in the House; but when they had got 
these Aldermen there he thought it was 
a very great mistake to limit their duties. 
They might be experienced men with 
special knowledge, whom it might be 
very desirable to have upon a particular 
committee. And it must be borne 
in mind that of the members of the 
County Council three-fourths would be 
elected by the ratepayers, and that it 
would be this Body who would have the 
selection of the members of the joint 
committee. He thought they could be 
trusted in the matter. 

Mr. HALLEY STEWART said, he 
should like to remind the hon. Gentle- 
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man that they had already limited the 
wers of the selected Aldermen, and 
aving limited them in one direction it 
was desirable that theyshould limit them 
in another. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, W.) 
said, he would make a suggestion to his 
hon. Friend the Member for Camborne 
(Mr. Conybeare), which might, perhaps, 
get the Committee out of a difficulty. It 
had been stated by the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Local Government 
Board that having assented to these 
County Aldermen they could not limit 
their powers; but if the Amendment 
were altered so as to read that the num- 
ber of Justices appointed by Quarter 
Sessions, and the number appointed by 
County Councils should in no way exceed 
the number of selected Councillors, it 
would effect that which the hon. Member 
was asking for. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is speaking to another Amend- 
ment. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 252; 
Noes 81: Majority 171.—(Div. List, 
No. 200.) 


Mr. RANKIN (Herefordshire, Leo- 
minster), in moving the following sub- 
section :— 

“The joint committees shall have the 
management of all shire halls, county halls, 
assize courts, judges’ lodgings, lock-up houses, 
justices’ rooms, and police stations,” 
said, under Sub-section 3 of Clause 29, 
questions referring tu various buildings 
would be referred to and determined by 
the joint committees, and he thought it 
would be advisable to further specify 
the buildings named in the Amendment. 
It was usually the case that shire halls 
and county halls were part of the same 
building that contained the Courts of 
Justice, and he thought it would be 
inconvenient to have two Bodies to 
look after the same building, and he 
therefore suggested that the manage- 
ment of all the buildings mentioned in 
the Amendment should be placed in 
the hands of the Joint Committee. He 
trusted the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government Board 
would see the drift of this Amendment, 
and would accept the proposal. 


Amendment proposed, 


In 24, line 35, to insert the Sellowiog 
sub-section ;—‘ That joint committees 
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have the management of all shire halls, county 


halls, assize courts, judges’ lodgings, lock-up 
houses, justices’ rooms, and police stations.’’— 
(Mr. Rankin.) 

Question proposed, ‘“‘That the Sub- 
section be there inserted.” 


Mr. RITCHIE said, he would point 
out to the hon. Gentleman that this 
Amendment would be entirely at vari- 
ance with the decision the Committee 
had already come to on Clause 3. If 
the hon. Member would look at that 
clause he would find that the Committee 
had already transferred to the County 
Council all matters relating to shire 
halls, county halls, assize courts, and so 
on; and, having passed that provision, 
it would be entirely at variance with it 
to accept this Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On Question, “That the Clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill?” 


Mr. CONYBEARE said, he begged 
to move the rejection of the clause. 
This was the last Amendment with 
which he should trouble the Committee 
that night, and he only desired to say a 
word in moving it, in order to empha- 
size the objection which they on that 
side of the House entertained to this 
idea of the joint committees altogether, 
He did not want to pose as a prophet, 
but he thought it worthy of considera- 
tion whether the result would not be that 
the institution of these joint committees 
would turn out to bea misfortune. It 
appeared to him that the proposal was 
to save the susceptibilities of the county 
magistrates. The Government expressed 
trust and confidence in the County Coun- 
cils which they themselves had estab- 
lished, and yet they insisted on intro- 
ducing these joint committees, which 
were merely a sop to the rather ruth- 
lessly disturbed feelings of the county 
magistrates, and would be of no use 
whatever. He rather thought that these 
joint committees would prove a delusion 
and no more. He wished the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board had given them 
some figures to show what proportion 
of the magistrates were in the habit of 
taking part in the management of county 
affairs. He could not speak as a county 
magistrate, because he had never been 
one; but from the observations he had 
been able to make outside, he ventured 
to say that a very small proportion com- 
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paratively of the magistrates in any 
county were working members of the 
commission. Take the case of the 
county in which he was spending some 
time yesterday in the West of England 
—he would not give the name of it— 
there, out of 300 magistrates in the 
county, not more than 40 were in the 
habit of taking part in the county work. 
Now, if that was the case throughout 
the country—and he believed it was— 
they would find that nearly all the ener- 
getic practical men amongst the county 
magistrates were selected Aldermen. 
That being so, he should like to know 
where they would get the other magis- 
trates to perform the duties which 
would be conferred upon them under 
this clause? The magistrates they 
would get would only be second-class 
magistrates — those who were not ac- 
customed to the duties and who were 
not sufficiently popular to be elected on 
County Councils. They would be gen- 
tlemen to whom they would not care to 
give such powers if they had to be 
elected. He thought that experience 
would prove that these joint committees, 
so far from being valuable, would prove 
a pig in a poke. It was in order not 
to put the Committee to the trouble of a 
Division that he rose to express his opi- 
nion upon the principle of the clause. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


PART II. 


Appiication oF Act To Borovaeus, THE 
METROPOLIS, AND CERTAIN SPECIAL 
CountiEs. 


Application of Act to Counties. 


Clause 30 (Certain large quarter ses- 
sions boroughs named in the schedule 
to be treated as counties). 

Tne PRESIDENT or toe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr.Rrrcunre) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) moved, 
to leave out from the word “ Act” to 
the word “shall,” and insert— 

“ Being a borough which on the first day of 
June one thousand eight hundred and eighty- 


eight, either had a population of not less than 
fifty thousand, or was a county of itself.” 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 35, line 13, to leave out from the word 
“ Act” to the word “shall,’”’ and insert the 
words “being a borough which on the first 
day of June one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty eight, either had a population of not 
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less than fifty thousand, or was a county of 
itself.”"—(Mr. Ritchie.) 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause,” 
put, and negatived. 


Question, 


“ That the words ‘ being a borough which on 
the first day of June one thousand eight hun- 
dred and eighty-eight, either had a population 
of not less than fifty thousand, or was a county 
of itself,’ be there inserted.” 


Mr. ROWNTREE (Scarborough), in 
moving to amend the Amendment by 
striking out “fifty” and inserting 
‘* twenty-five,” said, he very greatly re- 
gretted that the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Carlisle (Mr. Gully) was not in his 
place to move the Amendment; but he 
(Mr. Rowntree) trusted that the Com- 
mittee would give careful consideration 
upon the ruin which it was sought to 
bring about in certain municipal 
boroughs for the gratification of County 
Councils. The Amendment which stood 
in the name of the hon. and learned 
Member for Carlisle would include 29 
boroughsin the Schedule List of exempted 
towns, every one of which had a larger 
population than the City of Canterbury, 
which it was already understood the Go- 
vernment was willing to add to the 
Schedule. Now, it might fairly be asked 
why these boroughs should wish to be 
exempted, and he would ask the Com- 
mittee to look at the position in which 
they now stood in this matter. As the 
Bill was originally placed before the 
House there were two strong pleas in its 
favour. First, that it would assist in 
the devolution of some of the Business 
which now crowded on this House to 
the County Councils to be formed under 
the Bill, and in regard to which boroughs 
as well as urban districts of counties 
must continually look to the County 
Councils, Speaking as a Representa- 
tive of a Quarter Sessions borough, he 
freely acknowledged that if it was sug- 
gested that if they had to look to the 
county of York for those things to 
which they now looked to the Local Go- 
vernment Board in that House they 
would not have accepted the proposal 
for a moment. But what happened ? 
The Quarter Sessions boroughs, and 
many of the old historical boroughs, 
which for centuries had exercised the 
right of self-government, and which 
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stances at very considerable cost, were 
asked to place themselves under the 
jurisdiction, to some extent, of the 
County Authorities from which the 
large towns having great urban popu- 
lations were, first of all, eliminated. In 
the case of the borough he had the 
honour to represent they would have 
some six representatives out of 73 taken 
from the surrounding rural district, and 
there were other Ley in just the 
same position. Take the borough of 
Cambridge and many others which 
would stand alone amidst large rural 
populations. Hesubmitted to the Com- 
mittee that that was a very undesirable 
position in which a self-governing body 
should be placed. Why should this 
committee take away some of the free- 
dom of self-government which Corpora- 
tions had so long enjoyed? Why should 
this be a disabling Statute to so many 
Corporations? One of the strongest 
arguments for this Bill was the good 
use Corporations made of the powers 
which had been intrusted to them, and 
he urged strongly upon the Committee 
that whilst he did not wish to say a 
single word in dispraise of the way in 
which the large cities and boroughs had 
governed themselves, the self-govern- 
ment of the smaller boroughs had really 
been unassailed—that the self-govern- 
ment of the smaller boroughs would 
compare most favourably in very many 
respects with the self-government of 
the largest boroughs and the largest 
cities. He believed that if careful 
comparison were wanted in respect 
of certain questions of dministration 
—in respect of police and so forth— 
it would be found that the smaller 
boroughs came out even the better of 
the two. The chief object of this Bill 
surely was to supply self-government 
to those districts of the counties which 
had not enjoyed it hitherto, and he was 
sure that no Representative of any 
borough wished for a moment to inter- 
fere with that object or to do otherwise 
than to assist it to the fullest possible 
extent. He thought the Committee 
ought to consider very carefully now 
whether they should place this disability 
on the 29 boroughs to which this Amend- 
ment applied. He did not wish to go 
into the details of the financial question, 
but he must put the broad statement 
before the Committee, because it ap- 
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indeed. They had frequently heard 
that a Commission was to be appointed 
to regulate and adjust the financial 
relationship of the exempted boroughs 
and cities and the counties from 
which they were taken. It would 
be seen that the basis of that settle- 
ment would be the present money 
relationship of the two, and what he 
wanted to submit to the Committee was 
that they were going to place a new 
financial liability for all the future on 
the smaller boroughs, which were less 
able to bear any additional strain than 
the larger boroughs and cities they were 

roposing to exempt. The Committee 
had heard on many occasions that it was 
the hope of the Government, and no 
doubt it was the hope of the Committee, 
that additional powers would in future 
be conferred on the County Councils. 
What did that really mean? If hon. 
Members would earry their minds back 
to the Municipal Corporations Act, and 
compare the powers which were now in- 
trusted to Corporations with the powers 
intrusted to them then, they would get 
some idea of the way in which the 
machinery of the Corporations had been 
enlarged, and of the reasons which had 
led to additional expenditure by Cor- 
porations. If, as was most likely, pre- 
cisely the same course was taken with 
regard to the County Councils, that 
meant that the county rate to which the 
self-governing boroughs were to be made 
liable, in addition to their own rate and 
expenditure, must, in all probability, be 
increased from year to year. Now, he 
asked the Committee, why should the 
smaller boroughs with less than 50,000 
inhabitants be liable in the future for 
their fair share of Imperial taxation, for 
the full share of the taxation within 
their own borders, and also for a share 
of the county expenditure, while in the 
future the loon cities and boroughs 
were to be only liable for their share of 
the National Expenditure, for their own 
expenditure within their borders, and 
for whatever contribution they had in 
part given to the counties? It meant 
a future additional expenditure for the 
new machinery. The new powers which 
would be given to the County Councils 
were to be shared by the smaller 
boroughs, who had all their own expen- 
diture = their shoulders at the present 
time. He submitted that that was not 
a fair position in which to put these 
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Corporations. As he said at the com- 
mencement, the Government ae, mast 
to exempt the City of Canterbury, 
which had a population of 20,000. 
Every borough which would come under 
the scope of his Amendment had a 
larger population than that. Very 
many of them had historical claims 
which he thought would vie even with 
the claims of the City of Canter- 
bury. The borough he represented was 
as entirely independent of the county as 
any of the boroughs or cities which were 
counties in their own right. They paid 
nothing to the county; they got no- 
thing from the county; they paid fee 
farm rents now as the price of the old 
Charter which first gave them their 
liberty; they claimed that they had 
done nothing to forfeit that privilege ; 
they asked nothing but to be allowed to 
continue in the full and undisputed right 
of self-government which they had en- 
joyed hitherto, and that they should not 
be asked to share in the future expen- 
diture of machinery of the county out- 
side, to which, he was sorry to say, on 
account of its purely rural character, 
having little or nothing in sympathy 
with the urban population, they could 
not look for ary help or assistance. He 
earnestly hoped the Government, who 
had been lowering the line of exempted 
towns from the time the Bill was first 
introduced, would, at any rate, now 
carry the matter out to what he thought 
was a more logical sequence, and leave 
the boroughs which had the control of 
their own police, which had their own 
Quarter Sessions, and which had full 
powers of self. government, free from any 
control and liability to the new County 
Councils. 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, to leave out the word 
* fifty,” and insert the words ‘‘ twenty- 
five.” —{ Mr. Rowntree.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘ fifty’ stand part of the said proposed 
Amendment.’ 


Sin JOHN SWINBURNE (Stafford- 
shire, Lichfield) said, he wished to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board, whether 
this Amendment referred to all cities 
and boroughs which were now counties 
in themselves—would it, for instance, 
include the City of Lichfield ? The words 
of the Amendment were, “either had a 
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a population of not less than 50,000, or 
was a county in itself.” The City of 
Lichfield had always been a county in 
itself. It had its own Quarter Sessions, 
its own Sheriff, its own police, and was 
managed entirely as a separate county. 
Mr. RITCHIE said, that the Amend- 
ment, taken by itself, perhaps, bore the 
interpretation the hon. Member seemed 
to fear; but the Amendment, taken with 
the clause and the other Amendments 
of the Government, showed that the city 
in which the hon. Baronet was so in- 
terested would be included in the Sche- 
dule. The hon. Gentleman who moved 
the Amendment (Mr. Rowntree) had 
dealt with the question from two points 
of view, one from what he would call a 
Local Government point of view, and the 
other from a financial point of view. 
With reference to the financial question, 
the hon. Gentleman had said that the 
borough which he represented was a 
borough which had never contributed 
anything to the county rate. By the Bill 
Scarborough would not have to con- 
tribute anything to the county rate 
which it had not hitherto contributed. 
No doubt, that borough, along with all 
boroughs in the county, would have to 
bear its share of any rate which might 
be entailed in consequence of any of the 
new powers which were given under the 
Bill, or might in future be given. But 
the Lon. Member must know that so far 
as that particular contribution was con- 
cerned it must be of an extremely limited 
character. The hon. Gentleman said 
that in consequence of the Government 
having reduced the limit of population 
which they originally proposed in the 
Bill, boroughs which were under the 
limit of 50,000 would be placed at a 
disadvantage. He (Mr. Ritchie) had 
more than once had occasion to say that 
so far as the Government were con- 
cerned—certainly so far as he personally 
was concerned—they greatly regretted 
that they had seen reason to lower the 
limit of population below that which was 
originally fixed. There was no question 
in his mind at all that if the Government 
had been able to adhere to the limit of 
wag they originally fixed upon, the 
ounty Council, under the Bill, would 
have been a greater and more powerful 
Body than the Body they were now 
setting up. But right hon. Gentlemen 
and hon. Gentlemen on both sides of the 
House knew that very strong arguments 
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were brought to bear in order to obtain 
a reduction of the limit of population— 
arguments not only from the borough 
point of view, but also from the county 
point of view; and both from the county 
and from the borough standpoint the 
Government were pressed, and pressed 
very strongly and very continuously, to 
reduce the limit of population to 50,000. 
He was sure that no one knew better 
than the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for East Wolverhampton (Mr. 
Henry H. Fowler) how strong were the 
arguments which right hon. and hon. 
Gentlemen were able to use in order to 
induce the Government to accept the 
proposal which they made. But although 
the Government reluctantly assented to 
the reduction of the limit of the popula- 
tion, he was very far indeed from ad- 
mitting that by the limit they had now 
fixed upon they would secure a powerless 
County Council. On the contrary, he 
believed that although the County 
Council, if the Government had been 
able to adhere to the original proposal, 
would undoubtedly have been more 
powerful and more important than it 
was now, yet the retention of all boroughs 
under 50,000 would secure for the County 
Council certainly as much power and 
efficiency and urban element as would 
secure that the County Council which was 
being set up would be a large and 
powerful organization. If they were to 
accept the proposal of the hon. Gentle- 
man and reduce the limit to 25,000, he 
was satisfied they would enormously 
damage the power and prestige of the 
County Councils. It was impossible to 
contemplate a County Council of any 
great power and influence which was 
mainly founded on the representation 
of the rural element, and that was what 
would very largely follow if they were 
to accept the proposal of the hon. Gen- 
tleman. His firm conviction was that as 
time went by those boroughs which were 
still retained in the county would have 
no reason whatever to regret their re- 
tention within the county. The hon. 
Gentleman seemed to suppose that there 
would be a considerable interference 
with local Governing Bodies within the 
borough areas. He did not agree with 
the hon. Member. On the contrary, he 
considered that by forming these 
boroughs and rural areas into one 
County Council, they would give an 
amount of independence and life and 
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vigour to county administration which it 
would be impossible to secure otherwise. 
These boroughs would exercise a very 
powerful and large influence in the de- 
cisions arrived at by the County Council 
of which they were members. The 
hon. Gentleman also seemed to think 
that with the exception of that of the 
boroughs in the counties the population 
represented by the County Council would 
be entirely rural. That would not be 
the case, because the hon. Gentleman 
knew quite well that, in addition to the 
boroughs, there were many urban dis- 
tricts throughout the country which par- 
took very largely, if not entirely, of the 
same element of population as boroughs, 
and these would be included in the 
counties. Ifthe hon. Gentleman would 
point out in what way he thought 
the municipal self-government of the 
boroughs included in the Amendment 
would be interfered with, he would be 
very glad to give full consideration to 
what he had to say. To go back to the 
question of the financial relations, he 
entirely admitted that if the county 
boroughs were to be treated as.counties 
in themselves, and if there was not some 
re-adjustment of the financial relations 
between them and the counties, the 
boroughs which remained in the coun- 
ties, and the urban districts, and the 
rural districts, might have just cause of 
complaint. The Government believed 
that by the proposals they had to make 
all cause of complaint would be removed. 
They believed that neither from a senti- 
mental, nor administrative, nor financial 
point of view would the boroughs which 
remained in the counties be in any way 
injured. They acknowledged at once 
that they would have been glad to have 
retained in the counties boroughs with 
under 150,000 inhabitants. They now 
took 50,000 as a very fair limit below 
which it was not possible for them to 
go. He believed that when the smaller 
boroughs came to have experience of 
county government, they would have no 
cause to regret being included in the 
counties; indeed, his conviction was 
that before long some of the boroughs 
which were to be treated as counties 
would be glad to come back to the coun- 
ties and form part of the great adminis- 
trative machine which would, in the 
future, have committed to their care 
matters of a much larger and more 
weighty character than anything now 
transferred to them. 
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Mr. STAVELEY HILL (Stafford- 
shire, Kingswinford) said, he regretted 
that the Government over departed from 
their original intention to fix the limit 
at the 10 boroughs named in the 4th 
Schedule. When they lowered the limit 
to 50,000, they raised powers in the 
county which would be antagonistic to 
the County Council, and were to that 
extent taking away from the value of 
‘the Council and depreciating its work. 
To take an example from one of these 
boroughs, he felt sure that, by making 
Wolverhampton a county in itself, they 
were lowering the position and influence 
of the County Council in Staffordshire. 
Knowing the town even better than the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
East Wolverhampton (Mr. Henry H. 
Fowler), he considered that the right 
hon. Gentleman had done no good work 
for the town by being instrumental, with 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Bury,(Sir Henry James), 
in getting the limit reduced. He was 
convinced that if Wolverhampton were 
included in the county, it would improve 
its own position and influence, and would 
add additional weight and authority to 
the County Councils, and be of more 
service to the county as a whole, than 
if it remained separate. 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
said, he felt considerable difficulty in 
deciding what course to take with respect 
to this Amendment. He should cer- 
tainly have supported the Government 
had they stood by their original proposal, 
and he regretted they ever reduced the 
limit below 100,000. Boroughs of those 
dimensions ought to be excluded from 
the County Council; but when they got 
down to 50,000, a large number of ad- 
ditional considerations with regard to 
the particular interests of the boroughs 
arose which must be taken into view. 
He had presented a Memorial from 
Great Grimsby, praying that that 
borough should be included in the 
Fourth Schedule. Within the old limits 
of the borough there were not 50,000 

ple, but the town itself had a popu- 
ation of 56,000. Great Grimsby was 
entirely distinct in all its interests from 
the county. It was the first fishing 
port in the Kingdom, and it was 
the sixth shipping port in the 
Kingdom. It had no community of 
interest with the county, and yet it 
was to be included in the county for 
purposes of government. The cases of 
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Grimsby and Leicester were very hard, 
simply Senate they had not taken steps 
to extend their limits. If this Amend- 
ment was not accepted by the Govern- 
ment, he would propose to add to the 
clause the words— 


** A borough which shall obtain a population 
of fifty thousand, by incorporation or otherwise, 
shall, after inquiry by the Local Government 
Board, be a county in itself.’’ 


Unless he could get an assurance from 
the right hon. Gentleman that the claims 
of such places as Grimsby to separate 
government would be favourably con- 
sidered, he should certainly, in the inte- 
rests of the borough he represented, 
vote for the present Amendment. 

Mr. WHARTON (York, W.R., 
Ripon) said, he theaght the Govern- 
ment were quite right in excluding 
boroughs of 50,000 inhabitants from the 
county. If all the large towns had been 
kept in the county of Durham, the 
result would have been that the Council 
would have been composed of 31 rural 
members and 46 urban members. The 
rural members would thus have been 
entirely swamped by the representatives 
of the urban districts. 

Mr. WOODALL (Hanley) said, it 
was evident the general sense of the 
Committee was that the great ideal 
County Authority this Bill intended to 
set up had been seriously marred by the 
alterations which had from time to time 
been made. He sympathized with the 
right hon. Gentleman in the very candid 
expression of regret that he had had to 
bow to the representations of the large 
boroughs. But the right hon, Gentle- 
man would be surprised to learn, from 
the observations of the hon. and 
learned Member (Mr. Wharton), that 
there was some justification for the 
course he had taken. He (Mr. Woodall) 
could not follow his hon. Friend the 
Member for Scarborough (Mr. Rown- 
tree) into the Lobby, because he thought 
that, under the circumstances, it would 
be better for them to take the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board at his word, 
and endeavour, during the further 
progress of the Bill, to fairly ar- 
range the relations between the urban 
and rural districts, and to minimize as 
far as possible the encroachments which 
the Bill would make upon the various 
Corporations. 


Mr. Heneage 
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Mr. WATSON (Shrewebury) said, 
that a very strong feeling had mani- 
fested itself in the borough which 
he represented against the town being 
thrown into the county. For centuries 
the town had managed its own affairs, 
and managed them to the complete 
satisfaction of the ratepayers, and it 
resented the proposed rer 

Mr. ROWNTREE said, he must 
again ask why the smaller towns under 
50,000 inhabitants should be called upon 
to pay a share of the new charges in the 
county, while the larger and wealthier 
towns should be exempt? He trusted 
that the Committee would agree to 
leave the boroughs which had so long 
enjoyed the privilege of self-government 
in possession of that privilege. 

in JOHN SWINBURNE said, that 
in introducing the Bill the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board declared that there 
was no intention to take away the 
rights or privileges of any borough or 
city. But now they found the right hon. 
Gentleman was prepared to take away 
the rights of municipal government 
from a city which had had the control 
of its own affairs for centuries; a city 
which had its own Quarter Sessions, and 
which appointed its own Sheriff. Ifthe 
English language meant anything—— 

Tne CHAIRMAN: The Question 
now before the Committee is, whether 
“ fifty’ or ‘ twenty-five ” be the figure? 
The subsequent words are not under 
discussion. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I 
claim to move, ‘‘ That the Question be 
now put.” 

Mr. HENEAGE asked, whether the 
boroughs now included in the Fourth 
Schedule were to be the only boroughs 
to be included in the Schedule; whe- 
ther there would be provision made in 
the Bill to enable boroughs who might 
attain the required population to be 
counties in themselves ? 

Mr. RITOHIE said, that power 
would be taken to enable boroughs to 
apply to be constituted counties under 
the Bill. 

Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich) asked the right hon. Gentleman 
to tell the Committee what boroughs 
would be included in the Fourth Sche- 
dule ? 

Mr. RITCHIE said, it was not pos- 
sible for him to give the names of the 
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boroughs, because, as the Committee 
knew, he had undertaken that boroughs 
who could give satisfactory proof that 
they had a population of 50,000 should 
be included in the schedule. 

Sirk WALTER FOSTER (Derby, 
Ilkeston) asked, how the right hon. 
Gentleman hoped to ascertain the popu- 
lation ? 

Mr. RITOHIE said, the population 
could be easily arrived at. ff they 
ascertained what was the increase in the 
number of inhabited houses they could 
form a pretty correct estimate of the 
population. 

Dr. TANNER said, that in order to 
give the hon. Gentleman time to make 
inquiries he begged to move that the 
Chairman do now report Progress. 

Tos CHAIRMAN: In the exercise 
of the power vested in me, I think I 
ought to refuse to put that Question. 

Question, ‘‘That the words ‘fifty’ 
stand part of the said proposed Amend- 
ment,”’ put. 

The Oommittee divided :—Ayes 225; 
Noes 79: Majority 146.—(Div. List, 
No. 201.) 

It being after Midnight, the Chair- 
man left the Chair to make his report 
to the House. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 
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BARROW DRAINAGE BILL.—[But 313.] 
(Mr. Arthur Balfour, Mr. Solicitor General 
for Ireland.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) said, he would suggest that 
the Government should give precedence 
to this Bill over the two other Irish 
Drainage Bills. There appeared to be 
much less objection to it, and there 
would probably be less opposition to it 
than to the others. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Man- 
chester, E.) said, he hoped the House 
would to give a second reading 
to the whole group of Bills. They all 
rested upon the same basis, and each 
involved expenditure of public money 
for the common benefit. It would be 
invidious for one part of Ireland to say 
— We will agree to this expenditure 
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for the benefit of our own district, but 
we will exclude other parts of Ireland 
from like benefits.” He hoped there 
would be no question of precedence, 
seeing that all the Bills were based on 
one principle. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, the 
Bills in reference to the Bann and the 
Shannon were much more likely to pro- 
voke opposition, and his suggestion 
would increase the chances of the Go- 
vernment securing the passage of one 
Bill out of the three. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, the right hon. Gentleman 
must not suppose that Members were 
going to allow the Bills to pass without 
protest. He could not accept the right 
hon. Gentleman’s description of the 
Bills as involving expenditure for the 
common benefit. The object was the 
benefit of afew landlords; there was no 
benefit for the taxpayers of the country. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


MOTIONS. 
——9———— 
SMALL HOLDINGS. 
MOTION FOR A SELECT COMMITTEE. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the facilities which exist for the 
creation of small holdings in land in Great 
Britain ; whether, either in connection with an 
improved system of Local Government or other- 
wise, those facilities may be extended; whe- 
ther in recent years there has been any dimi- 
nution in the number of small owners and 
cultivators of land; and whether there is 
any evidence to show that such diminution is 
due to legislation.””—(Mr. Akers-Douglas.) 


Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) 
said, that among the Members nomi- 
nated for this Committee, the Scotch 
constituencies were not fairly repre- 
sented. Could not an -ddition be made 
from Scotch County Members ? 

Tas SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Axers-Dovetas) (Kent, 
St. Augustine’s) said, it would be in- 
convenient to increase the number be- 
yond 17. The Committee had been 
struck in the ordinary way, nominations 
from the other side being made by his 
hon. Friend the Member for East Not- 
tingham (Mr. Arnold Morley). 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) said, 
there was a total absence of the names 
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of Irish Members. Surely the hon. 
Gentleman would not pursue a Sepa- 
ratist policy ? 

Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS said, he 
must refer the hon. Member to the hon. 
Member for East Nottingham. For his 
own part, he wished Irish Members to 
be included; but the names of certain 
Scotch Gentlemen were substituted. 

Mr. ARNOLD MORLEY (Notting- 
ham, E.) said, that wasso. But perhaps 
if his hon. Friend would put off the 
appointment of the Committee the 
matter might be arranged. 

Mr. ANDERSON hoped there would 
be an arrangement to include Scotch 
County Members. Only two Scotch 
Borough Members had been nomi- 
nated, none representing counties or the 
Northern part of Scotland. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen, 
W.) joined in the protest of his hon. 
Friend. It was a monstrous thing that 
in relation to a matter in which coun- 
ties were essentially interested Scotch 
counties should not be represented ; at 
least two such Members should be 
added. 


Motion deferred till Thursday. 


AIRE AND CALDER NAVIGATION BILL. 

Select Committee nominated on Aire and 
Calder Navigation Bill: — Mr. Austin, Sir 
Henry Roscoe, Mr. William Beckett, and 
Captain Cotton nominated Members of the 
Committee. 





PIER AND HARBOUR PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(No. 2) BILL. 


Select Committee nominated on Pier and 
Harbour Provisional Orders (No. 2) Bill, re- 
committed as to Torquay Harbour Order :— 
Mr. Henry H. Fowler, Mr. Conybeare, Mr. 
Francis Powell, Mr, Mallock, and Mr. Round 
nominated Members of the Committee. 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
after Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 10th July, 1888. 





MINUTES.]—Pvustic Buis—TZhird Reading— 
Liability of Trustees* (201); Habitual 
Drunkards Act (1879) Amendment (No. 2) * 
(138), and passed. 

Withdrawn—House of Lords (Life Peers) * 
(161); House of Lords (Discontinuance of 
Writs) * (162). 


Dr. Tanner 
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— Water* (137); Gas 
Water (No. 2)* (157); 
(166); Gas (No. 1) * (180). 
Third Reading—Pier and Harbour * (135); 
Tramways (No. 3)* (191); Public Health 
(Scotland) (Kirkliston, Dalmeny, and South 
Queensferry Water) * (177), and passed. 


No. 2)* (148); 
and Water * 


HOUSE OF LORDS (LIFE PEERS) BILL. 
(The Marquess of Salisbury.) 
(wo. 161.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the second read- 
ing, read. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Marquess of Salisbury.) 


Eart BEAUCHAMP said, he did not 
think anyone could entertain serious 
objection to the principle which the noble 
Marquess had introduced in this Bill, 
—namely, the admission of Life Peers 
into their Lordships’ House. There 
were, however, certain considerations 
which he wished to put before their 
Lordships, and which, he thought, 
ought to be considered before the mea- 
sure received their sanction. He should 
like to know what the object of the Bill 
was and how it would work? The 
noble Marquess, in introducing . this 
legislation, had described it as having 
for its object the strengthening of the 
House and the power of removing ob- 
jectionable Members. That power, he 
apprehended, applied to the second of 
the two Bills on their Lordships’ Table, 
and what they had now to consider was 
the introduction of Life Peers. Now, 
he would like to know a little more dis- 
tinctly what were the reasons in favour 
of the introduction of this measure. He 
could conceive that there might be two 
reasons ; in the first place to increase 
the power of a Prime Minister by allow- 
ing him to confer titular distinctions 
upon his supporters ; and the second was 
to strengthen the House. The first of 
these was not the object of the Bill. 
With regard to the second question, 
that of strengthening their Lordships’ 
House, he believed that the country, as 
a whole, was satisfied with the manner 
in which their Lordships discharged 
their work, and he did not imagine that 
the introduction of any extraneous ele- 
ment would enable them to do it better. 
There was the plausible argument that 
by this means they would introduce 
elements into the House which at present 
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were not there. But, as a matter of 
practice, they had received among them 
the various elements which had been 
referred to by the noble Marquess. 
That House had cheerfully welcomed 
Lord Macaulay and Lord Tennyson, and 
they had among them distinguished 
Representatives of the Military and 
Naval Services and of the Civil Service ; 
but what he wished to point out was 
that, gladly as they had welcomed them, 
as a matter of fact, those noble Lords 
had not done very much to enrich or 
strengthen the debates in that House. 
They had had among them several dis- 
tinguished Members of the Civil Service, 
but he could not see from the records of 
Hansard or from his own experience 
that those noble Lords had done very 
much to add to their Lordships’ store of 
knowledge. While Senates were listen- 
ing to applaud 

“ Their sober wisdom never learned to stray, 

They keep the even tenour of their way.” 


He thought that they might take it as 
a matter of common experience that those 
who succeeded to Peeragescomparatively 
late in life, unless they had had the 
training of the House of Commons or the 
Bar, were unfamiliar with Parliamentary 
habits, and in consequence not likely 
to strengthen their Lordships’ debates ; 
therefore, he thought it chimerical to 
hope for any addition of strength in that 
direction from the classes described in 
the Bill upon their Lordships’ Table. 
If that was so, was it wise or right to 
look forward to this proposal as likely 
greatly to affect the character of the 
House? He was aware that the noble 
Marquess in introducing the measure 
had taken great care to repudiate the 
idea that it was to be regarded as a 
panacea; but, for his own part, he 
thought they should also consider the ex- 
perience which they had gained with 
regard to this matter. With reference 
to the provisions of the Bill, he thought 
that it was a pity that an invidious dis- 
tinction had been made between those 
who were specially qualified and those 
who were not. He saw the danger of 
fencing about a measure of this kind by 
narrow restrictions. It was provided 
that a person not specially qualified 
must have been not less than five years 
a Governor of some of Her Majesty’s 
Colonies or Governor General of India. 
But why should not a person who might 
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have filled the office of Governor General 
of India for less than five years and in 
other we be fit, be capable of being 
appointed a Life Peer? If fit to be 
appointed to so high an office, why 
should he, if returning home because 
the climate of India was injurious to his 
health, be prevented from sitting in the 
House because his tenure of office fell 
short by some months of the magic five 
years ? It would be better to leave it open 
to the Orown to summon a certain num- 
ber of Life Peers without placing them 
under this invidious restriction of not 
being specially qualified. It might be 
very desirable to summon Peers to their 
Lordships’ House who might not have 
filled the office of Governor in any of Her 
Majesty’s Colonies for five years. The 
case of the late Lord Kingsdown was an 
instance in point of the danger of such 
limitations. He had never held any 
—- office when appointed a Privy 

uncillor to strengthen the Judicial 
Committee. From what he had said it 
would - seen that he was not at all 
opposed to the principle of Life Peerages. 
He believed it me desirable to give 
facilities for entering their Lordships 
House to persons otherwise qualified, but 
who might be unwilling to accept the 
onerous responsibilities of an Hereditary 
Peerage. As to the discontinuance of 
the Writ, he did not see how it was to 
work. He did not think it desirable to 
leave to the majority of that House the 
right to exclude any of its Members. 
They had passed within the last 10 or 
12 years an Act providing that Peers 
who had been made bankrupt should 
not have the right of sitting and voting 
in that House. Bankruptcy was a fact 
of which the law took cognizance, and 
not a voice was raised against the pro- 
posal. But there were many offences 
which might deprive a Peer of the right 
to take part in the proceedings of the 
House of which the law took no cogni- 
zance. It would not be desirable that 
their Lordships should take cognizance 
of offences not known tothe law. An 
illustrious Member of that House at the 
beginning of the century incurred the 
censure of the Jockey Club. Could their 
Lordships take cognizance of such a cen- 
sure? He did not know how their Lord- 
ships could take cognizance of questions 
which might arise in the Divorce Court 
orin the Kirk Sessions in Scotland. He 
did not think, as reasonable men acting 
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with a sense of responsibility, that they 
should be content to accept a burden of 
that kind. Such a power might be open 
to great abuse, and nobody conversant 
with the history of England during the 
last two centuries could say otherwise. 
There was a far better way of strengthen- 
ing the authority of the House and re- 
storing its dignity. If those who distri- 
buted Parliamentary Business would take 
care that an adequate number of measures 
of public importance should originate in 
that House the influence and authority 
of their Lordships’ House would be very 
much increased. Then, as to Bills coming 
up from the other House, it tended to 
injure very much the authority of their 
Lordships’ House when those Bills were 
hurried through. He did not think that 
the conduct of any Members of their 
Lordships’ House had done so much 
injury to its influence as that, when a 
Bill dealing with Army purchase was 
rejected by them, a Minister of the 
Crown should have proceeded by the 
authority of the Crown and done that 
for which that House, acting with a full 
sense of responsibility, declined to give 
the necessary powers. Again, what was 
done in the case of the Local Govern- 
ment Electors Bill very seriously affected 
the authority of that House. Their 
Lordships had no opportunity of express- 
ing any opinion whatever as to the con- 
stitution of the electoral body which 
was to choose councillors to deal with 
the rural finances of England. When 
any Bill was brought up at the end of 
the Session and passed at a time when 
their Lordships could not give it the 
full consideration it deserved, a very 
great blow was struck at the influence 
of that House. It was all very well to 
bring in Bills dealing with the constitu- 
tion of the House, either touching the 
creation of Life Peers or the exclusion 
of those Peers who were not elegant 
ornaments of the House ; but it appeared 
to him far more simple and effectual 
that their Lordships should possess the 
authority which they ought to have with 
respect to Parliamentary Business, and 
that they should have ample power of 
discussing it. 

Tuer Eart or DERBY said, he would 
not go into some of the subjects touched 
upon bythe noble Earl. He did not differ 
from the noble Earl as to the possibility 
of increasing the power of the House by 
a different arrangement of Business ; 
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but that was not a matter within their 

wer, because the other House of Par- 
iament would have a word to say on 
the subject, and it was a question not 
involved in the present measure. Neither 
would he deal with another Bill shortly 
to come before their Lordships. There 
was a great deal to be said about deal- 
ing with Members of the House not fit 
to take part in its ea ; but that 
was the subject of a separate measure, 
and it would be convenient to treat the 
two measures distinctly. The practical 
argument, apart from merely theoretical 
considerations in favour of some such 
measure as this, seemed to him to be 
that if the present system was continued 
unaltered one of two things must be 
done, both of which would be inconve- 
nient. Either they must exclude from 
the House a large number of persons 
eminently qualified to sit there, or else 
by admitting them, and ennobling their 
posterity, they must increase the number 
of the House to an altogether dispro- 
portionate extent. He could not think, 
for his own part, why a useful public 
servant should not be allowed to pass 
the latter part of his political life in the 
Upper House without the necessity at 
the same time—a necessity which might 
be extremely inconvenient to him—of 
introducing his children and grand- 
children to all future time. The prin- 
ciple of Life Peers was more or less ad- 
mitted by nearly every Member of the 
House. The question might have been 
settled more than 30 years ago, if the en- 
deavour had been made in adifferent way. 
What seemed to give most offence in the 
case of the Wensleydale Peerage was, 
first, the attempt to revive an obsolete 
prerogative of the Crown; and, next, 
that the power of creation being abso- 
lutely unlimited, the House could have 
been swamped by numerous creations. 
Since that time the principle had been 
partly acted on, and the whole question 
now was, under what conditions and to 
what extent it should be enlarged. 
There were some points in connection 
with this subject upon which some 
amendment appeared to be desirable ; 
and though they were, perhaps, more 
fitted for consideration in Committee, it 
might probably be convenient to state 
them now. The noble Marquess, in im- 
posing conditions on the creation of 

ife Peers, set a limit on the numbers 
and the qualifications. As to the limit 
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any objection: He thought that in 
principle it was quite right. It was, 
at any rate, harmless, and it was pro- 
bably desirable that some check should 
be put on the power of a Minister to 
obtain a majority in that House by a 
large ereation of Life Peers. But the 
noble Marquess had carried his precau- 
tions to a superfluous extent, because not 
only did he confine the number of 
these new creations to five in the year, 
but he also confined the total number 
to 50; so that, supposing the Bill passed 
and creations took place at the rate of 
five a-year for 10 years, there would 
then be only such vacancies as might 
arise from death, and possibly in some 
years there would be no opportunity of 
creating any at all. It seemed to him 
to be a much simpler plan to leave the 
ultimate limit of the number unfixed, 
and only to fix a limit to the number 
that might be created in a single year. 
He thought it would be much better 
that these five or six should be ap- 
pointed every year without any reference 
to the number of vacancies, so as to ob- 
tain a continuous and not a fluctuating 
increase. As to the qualifications, the 
noble Marquess had devised an elaborate 
system, which might or might not be as 
good as any other; but he was afraid 
that all these attempts at minute defini- 
tions of personal qualifications were sure 
to have some weak points, and conse- 
quently to fail in some respects. In the 
first place, he observed that any man 
was qualified if he had been an Ambas- 
sador, but not if he had only been a 
Minister. But surely a Minister, say at 
Washington, or in China, might very 
well have performed valuable public 
services such as would qualify him for 
a seatin the House. Then, again, under 
the Bill any man who had been the 
Governor of any Colony was to be con- 
sidered qualified ; so that a man who had 
been a Governor of the smallest and most 
insignificant Oolony—Heligoland or St. 
Helena — might be chosen, and the 
Minister at Pekin or some other impor- 
tant capital excluded. Then, again, he 
noticed that to be a Privy Councillor 
was a qualification in itself. So that if 
the Minister of the day desired to ap- 
point as a Life Peer some person not 
included in the list of qualifications, all 
he had to do was first to make that 
person a Privy Councillor, thus perpe- 
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trating two jobs instead of one. He 
ventured to think it would be better and 
wiser to leave these qualifications out of 
the measure altogether. He believed 
it would be perfectly safe to leave the 
choice of Life Peers to the judgment and 
discretion of the Minister of the day, sub- 
ject to the control of public opinion under 
which they all acted ; and he would point 
out that while they were devising all 
these elaborate qualifications for Life 
Peerages no qualifications whatever were 
required for the higher honour of a here- 
ditary title. He did not wish to complain 
of what was not in the Bill. Personally, 
he had no objection to see something 
in the nature of an elective element intro- 
duced into the constitution of the House ; 
but he was bound to say that, so far as 
he was able to ascertain, he had not 
found two people to agree as to what 
should be the nature of the elective ele- 
ment to be introduced, and there was 
something almost absurd in searching 
for a constituency which might serve as 
a method of introducing elective Peers 
into the House. He passed no other 
judgment upon the question of the elec- 
tive element than this—that it did not 
seem to be ripe for practical solution. 
He thought the Bill, notwithstanding 
the defects which he had indicated, and 
which were easily removable, was a step 
in the right direction, and he, for one, 
should give it his support. 

Lorp GOLOHESTE said, thatthough 
he had been opposed to the principle of 
Life Peerages, he gave a general support 
to the Bill in consequence of the safe- 
guards accompanying it. If Life Peers 
were men like the Lords of Appeal, the 
foremost in their Profession, their posi- 
tion would be fully equal to that of other 
Peers; but he feared that if the power 
of creating Life Peers were not thus 
restricted, no patronage would be exer- 
cised more carelessly, as the immediate 
bad consequences in any particular case 
would not be so atrocious as in the case 
of an appointment involving responsible 
duties. He, therefore, hoped that some 
provision would be made in the Bill 
so that not ordinary men, but men 
who had achieved eminence in their 
particular professions, and were most 
entitled to speak with authority, should 
join the House, and add to its strength. 

hose who most loudly clamoured for 
the reform of the House of Lords were 
not actuated by any desire to see the 
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strength and authority of that House 
increased; but the moderate reform 
which that Bill would bring about would, 
he believed, have that effect, and so 
tend to balance the monopoly of power 
in a single Chamber. Without suggest- 
ing that there was any fear of an abuse 
arising, he nevertheless thought it would 
be better to insure that a man should 
not be made a Privy Councillor one day 
in order to be made a Life Peer on the 
next. 

Viscount MIDLETON said, _ he 
thought that the Bill was to be wel- 
comed as being calculated to secure the 
presence in the House of men who 
would add dignity and value to its de- 
liberations. He was of opinion that the 
best men of all classes should be col- 
lected within that House. He should 
have been glad to see literary talent 
distinctly recognized as one of the quali- 
fications for a Life Peerage, but no 
doubt literary men could be appointed 
Peers of Parliament under the general 
terms of the third section. He regretted 
that it had been deemed necessary to 
fix so low a limit to the number of 
Peers to be appointed in any one year, 
but this was a point that could be dealt 
with in Committee. The eldest sons of 
Peers who were Members of the other 
House had recently expressed their 
views, and recommended to their Lord- 
ships a species of Japanese ‘‘ happy 
despatch.” They were not, therefore, 
entitled to any very special considera- 
tion at the hands of their Lordships, but 
in the interest of the country and of the 
constituencies he thought that some 
alteration in the law should be made 
providing the Members of the House 
of Commons on succeeding to a Peerage 
should be entitled, if they chose, to 
retain their seats in the other House 
until the expiration of the then existing 
Parliament. Instances had occurred, 
and they might occur again, in which 
the enforced removal of a Member of 
the House of Commons to the House of 
Lords had caused grave political com- 
plications. Therefore, in the interest 
of the country generally, he thought it 
would be well if the proposal he sug- 
gested were adopted. It would also be 
for the advantage of the constituencies, 
for at present a constituency which 
elected as its Member the eldest son of 
a Peer had to run the additional risk of 
a vacancy caused by his succession to a 
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Peerage. He knew of several instances 
in which men who would be valuable 
additions to the House of Commons 
were prevented from offering them- 
selves as candidates because the age 
of their fathers was such as to make it 
improbable that if elected to the House 
of Commons they could sit there long. 
He might add that it was not very clear 
that a Member of the House of Com- 
mons who succeeded to a Peerage had 
not the right to retain his seat until the 
expiration of the Parliament to which 
he was elected. He once consulted the 
late Sir Erskine May on the point, and 
he expressed his opinion that it was a 
moot point. There was another matter 
to which he desired to refer—namely, 
the advisability of some test to qualify a 
Member to take part in the proceedings 
of that House. At present there was a 
considerable number of Peers who took 
no part whatever in the deliberations of 
chat House. One Member of their 
Lordships’ House was permanently 
domiciled in Australia, att in South 
Africa, while another was admitted an 
American citizen. Others for various 
reasons never attended. He thought it 
would be well if there were some provi- 
sion that any Peer not being in the 
service of the State abroad who did not 
attend during the whole of one Session, 
and who did not produce a medical 
certificate to account for his absence, 
should be deemed to renounce his right 
to take part in the deliberations of the 
House until he intimated his desire to 
do so. Many Peers would be induced 
to attend the House more regularly than 
they did now by the knowledge that if 
it were found at the end of a Session 
that they had not concerned themselvesin 
its Business they would not afterwards 
be summoned to attend. Then the plan 
which he advocated would obviate a 
considerable difficulty that might be ex- 
pected in connection with the exclusion 
of “black sheep.” He thought that 
under his proposal unworthy Peers 
would probably absent themselves of 
their own accord and thus lose their 
right of attendance, and in that way 
their Lordships would be saved the pain 
of submitting special names to Her 
Majesty with a view to punitive action. 
His plan would also have the effect of 
relieving their Lordships from the sud- 
den attendance on special occasions of 
Peers who were unknown by sight even 
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to the officers of the House, and who 
disappeared as suddenly as they came 
upon the scene. It would be well to 
prevent such _—_e attendance, for 
it was not likely to increase the influence 
of the House. This measure was really 
a small one, but it embodied a very 
important principle, and probably in 
the future the application of that prin- 
ciple would be extended. The noble 
Marquess at the head of the Govern- 
ment had said that the present was not 
a favourable time for tho introduction 
of large measures. He confessed that 
he was rather surprised to hear such a 
statement from the head of a Govern- 
ment that had introduced the Local Go- 
vernment Bill; but he recognized that 
it was difficult to carry large measures, 
and he therefore accepted this instal- 
ment of legislation with gratitude. 

Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN said, he 
could not look upon the Bill as satisfy- 
ing the demands for the reform of the 
House which he had put forward on a 
former occasion. He was inclined to 
think, with other Members of the 
House, that it would be better if the 
qualifications laid down for Life Peers 
were struck out of the Bill. He could 
not quite understand the object of these 
qualifications, There were already in 
the House several distinguished lawyers, 
while over 140 Members had served 
either in the Army or Navy. Twelve of 
their Lordships had arrived at ranks as 
high as Major General and Admiral, 
and he failed to see why two or three 
additional Representatives of Services 
already so well represented should be 
given seats in their Lordships’ House. 
The Diplomatic and Civil Services 
were also largely represented already. 
Many names would occur to their Lord- 
ships of men eminently qualified by 
their attainments to adorn the House 
and to add to its wisdom, who, never- 
theless, would not be qualified by the 
Bill. Then, Her Majesty’s Colonies and 
Dependencies would not be adequately 
represented under the scheme of the 
Government. He admitted that the 
Bill might do considerable good, but he 
welcomed it rather as justifying the 
hope that further measures would be 
received by the Prime Minister with 
benign consideration, should they be- 
come necessary. He believed himself 
that the necessities of the case could 
only be met by extending to English 
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Pee the principle of co-optation, 
now 0 taining in ps cat orth the 
Irish and Scotch Peerages, by intro- 
ducing adequate representation of the 
great and vital interests in this country, 
and providing also for the representation 
of the Colonies and Dependencies of the 
Crown. 

Taz Duxe or ARGYLL said, he 
agreed almost entirely with the ob- 
servations made by his noble Friend (the 
Earl of Derby). He was by no means 
inclined to think that this Bill, humble 
asits dimensions appeared to be, was 
at all insignificant in character. Through 
the doors which the Bill would open 
important additions might undoubtedly 
be made to their Lordships’ House. 
But of the proposed categories he did 
not approve. It was hardly possible to 
draw up categories which would not ex- 
clude men who might be admitted to 
that Assembly with great advantage to 
all concerned. The persons mentioned 
in the categories were mainly repre- 
sentatives of institutions already ver 
fully represented in the House. It had, 
for example, long been the custom to 
summon to that House naval and mili- 
tary men who had rendered great 
service to theircountry. Having drawn 
up categories, ought the Government to 
exclude from them persons elected by 
large bodies of their countrymen to dis- 
charge important civic functions? Men 
accustomed to conduct the affairs of 
great cities, with populations larger 
than those of many States in the Middle 
Ages; men accustomed to manage the 
business of immense areas having enor- 
mous revenues, ought surely to be in- 
cluded in the categories, if there must 
be categories. 

Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
should like to make a remark with re- 
ference to an important communication 
which, I understand, has been made to the 
other House of Parliament—namely, that 
all Bills except one or two are to be post- 
poned with a view to an Autumn Ses- 
sion. I presume that this Bill will not 
be one of the exceptions to that general 
cule. I have little to add to what I said 
the other day on the general subject. 
Having long been an advocate of Life 
Peerages, I regard the discussion of 
this evening as singularly satisfactory. 
The speeches on both sides have indi- 
cated something like a general agree- 
ment in favoyr of the principle of Life 
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Pee . My noble Friend who spoke 
second in the debate stated his approval 
of the principle, but objected to the 
limitation of it by qualifications and 
numbers, and it appeared to my noble 
Friend that the Bill was utterly spoiled 
and maderidiculous by the qualifications. 
I should really trust that that limitation 
is likely to be removed. There is one 
additional point which has somewhat 
weighed with me. I noticed a few 
minutes ago something which has been 
rather unusual this Session—the Sun 
smiling agreeably upon the Government 
side of the House. I was glad to ob- 
serve that there were two or three 
Peers who still retained what Mr. Disraeli 
used to describe as dark and curly locks. 
I was sorry to see revealed a great many 
heads whose thin hair was not only gray, 
but even decidedly white, and in some in- 
stances there was almost an absence of 
locks altogether. The fact is that we 
are not only a middle-aged but even an 
aged Assembly ; and the categories pro- 
sed to be introduced by the noble 
arquess will add a considerable 
centage to those noble Lords who, like 
myself, are approaching a time of life 
when they are utterly useless in an 
Assembly of this sort. This is really a 
serious matter. As regards the limita- 
tion of the number of Life Peers, there 
appears to be a general agreement that 
there should be some limitation, but 
even there on both sides of the House 
objections were raised to limiting the 
whole number of Life Peers. When we 
go into Committee—though I expect I 
need not exercise my mind about it this 
Session—I shall venture to go much 
further than those who have stated ob- 
jections—I shall repeat some of the 
arguments which have been alluded to 
as having been used by the noble Mar- 
quess, and which he described as weak, 
in favour of doing away with fancied 
safeguards which are no advantage. I 
reserve the full right of doing that in 
Committee, unless the noble Marquess 
and the Government should be pre- 
viously induced to abandon these fancied 
safeguards. 
’ Tae Eart or FEVERSHAM said, 
that most of their Lordships appeared 
to be in favour of some change, and 
some in favour of a large change, and 
therefore it might not be inopportune 
that expression should be given to the 
views of one who held somewhat dif- 
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exp The speech of the noble 
Earl who introduced the subject this 
Session was a great contrast to the 
speech he made four years ago. He 
then made mild and moderate proposals, 
and this Session he came forward with a 
strong and drastic proposal. This con- 
trast reminded him of what a once dis- 
tinguished Member of their Lordships’ 
House said of the Whig Party, that 
they were oligarchs in Office and demo- 
crats in Opposition. Then a noble Earl 
on the Ministerial side of the House 
brought forward a very strong and strin- 
gent Radical measure; but they could 
not place much confidence in the coun- 
sels of the noble Earl, who had migrated 
to and from every part of the House 
till at last he had found a home on the 
Ministerial Benches, without ceasing to 
bring forward Radical measures. For 
himself, he need hardly say that he had 
not much sympathy with large and 
sweeping changes, and he believed the 
result of them would be the subversion 
of the hereditary principle. He trusted 
the Committee on the Standing Orders, 
which had been appointed on the Mo- 
tion of the Lord Priv Seal, would re- 
commend nothing which would affect 
the freedom or the ancient privileges of 
this House. The action and speeches 
referred to had been followed by the 
Bills of the Government; and it was a 
remarkable thing that none of those 
who had proposed these various changes 
had adduced any reasons showing ade- 
quate causes for the changes proposed. 
No fault had been found with the mode 
in which the House had done its Busi- 
ness ; in fact, it was generally admitted 
that the debates of this House were 
characterized by ability, and that its 
work was done well both in Committee 
of the Whole House and in Select Com- 
mittees. He would not offer any objec- 
tion to the principle of this Bill. For 
a long time the House had had distin- 
guished Members who were Life Peers ; 
these were right rev. Prelates and emi- 
nent members of the Legal Profession. 
Therefore, as he understood, it had been 
determined to carry the principle fur- 
ther, and the principal question was how 
far it should be carried. The noble 
Earl the Leader of the Unionist Party 
thought that the ultimate number of 
Life Peers ought to be unfixed. From 
that opinion he differed. In the Wens- 
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leydale ease it was stated by Lord 
Lyndhurst, by the late Earl of Derby, 
and by Lord St. Leonards that the 
danger of creating Life Peers was the 
ultimate subversion of the Hereditary 
Pee by the unlimited increase of 
Life Peers. There was one evil which 
this Bill and which no Bill would touch, 
and that was the great evil of having to 
cousider measures of the greatest im- 
portance at the close of the Session, 
when it was impossible to give them 
that consideration to which they were 
entitled. He believed that the hurrying 
through of those measures in the man- 
ner witnessed Session after Session 
affected injuriously the influence and 
the just weight of this Assembly. Be- 
fore he heard the announcement about 
an Autumn Session he had intended to 
appeal to his noble Friend at the head 
of the Government to be satisfied with 
the second reading of the Bill on the 
present occasion, deferring the further 
consideration of it till another Session. 
In conclusion, he could only express the 
hope that the result of the deliberations 
of their Lordships on this important 
question might redound to the honour 
of this Assembly and the welfare and 
stability of the Empire. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY: My Lords, 
I share the opinion of the majority of 
those who have addressed your Lord- 
ships on the subject of this Bill in being 
a somewhat Platonic admirer. We have 
ranged from the small censure, as I 
understood it, of the noble Earl to the 
somewhat guarded panegyric of that 
hope of a stern and unbending Toryism 
who has just sat down. But I do not 
know that, in spite of that, the debate 

ives very much to remark upon. The 

ill is a small Bill, and the details of it 
do not require a very large treatment. 
The noble Earl who commenced the 
discussion said that a noble Lord who 
succeeded to his heritage in middle or 
mature life did not usually take an 
aetive part in our discussions; but I 
think he forgot my noble Friend on the 
Cross Benches (Lord Wemyss), whom 
we are happy to see among us. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP said, that he 
had specially excepted those who had 
been accustomed to public life in the 
House of Commons, or who had gained 
distinction at the Bar. 

Tae Eart or ROSEBERY: Then I 
entirely withdraw what I have said. 
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The noble Earl, then, who certainly did 
not succeed in the first flush of juvenility, 
is excepted from the sweep of the obser- 
vation. When I come to the question of 
the reception of the Bill I confess I want 
to enter into the feelings of the noble 
Marquess who introduced it. I do not 
know if he is gratified with the recep- 
tion his Bill has met; I do not know if 
he feels it has been received with an 
marked degree of enthusiasm. But 
strongly suspect, whatever opinion the 
noble Marquess may entertain as to the 
warmth of the reception, that it quite 
corresponds with his own feelings in in- 
troducing it. I have had occasion to 
study with some care the utterances of 
the noble Marquess on this question, 
and I confess that they have been gra- 
dually diminishing in warmth. When 
he first entered it he appeared to be a 
somewhat Radical reformer of this 
House; but now, after almost anni- 
hilating me whenI brought forward my 
Motion this Session for the idea of enter- 
taining any reform of the House at all, 
he has at last produced this very re- 
markable measure. We know what its 
reception has been in this House. We 
have the guarded laudation, of which 
the Bill and its authors have been the 
subject; but the wildest imagination 
ean hardly conceive what the reception 
of this Bill will be if it ever reaches the 
other House. I do not merely refer to 
the eldest sons. The eldest sons form 
avery prominent party on this question. 
They are an interesting feature of the 
other House of Parliament; and in the 
course of time—though it may be hoped 
not soon—they will probably form an 
interesting feature of this House. But 
it is not merely from the protests of pri- 
mogeniture that I anticipate a very 
mixed reception for this measure, if it 
should reach “ another place ;”” but from 
the noble Marquess’s own Oolleagues, Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach and Mr. W. H. 
Smith, who have already expressed 
themselves on the subject of the reform 
of the House of Lords in terms which, 
if they do not seem very advanced, are, 
at least, sufficiently revolutionary as 
compared with the proposal of the noble 
Marquess. When we come to the Bill 
itself we have not very much to fear. 
We have two sections of Peers—what 
we may call the categorical Peers, and 
what we may call special Peers. The 
categorical Peers are Judges, or Major 
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Generals, or Rear Admirals, or Pleni- 
potentiaries, or meritorious civil ser- 
vants. Well, as to these categories, I 
share the doubts already expressed 
by some noble Lords. I do not know 
the use of them. For example, as 
to Judges, what is the use of saying 
that any Prime Minister may recom- 
mend to the Queen that a certain num- 
ber of Judges may be added to this 
House. Of course, no one can misunder- 
stand the value of the legal element; 
but, in truth, we are so little insensible 
of it that we have 14 Judges already in 
this House who would come within the 
category. Then we have the Rear Ad- 
mirals. We have three of them. I do 
not know who are the further Rear Ad- 
mirals on whom the noble Marquess 
has his eye; but I cannot see why they 
should not come in as Peers of special 
qualfication, because if they have no 
special qualification I cannot see why on 
earth they should come in at all. Then 
we come to the Major Generals. I think 
we have a dozen Major Generals. We 
are all gratified with the Major Gene- 
rals—I wish there were more of them ; 
but when we are told on the highest 
of authorities that it is undesirable that 
Major Generals should ever take part in 
the debates of this House, I begin to 
ask myself why it is the noble Marquess 
wants to increase indefinitely their num- 
ber, except for the purpose of adding a 
few more mute votes to his Party. Then 
I come to the Plenipotentiaries. I am 
all in favour of the Plenipotentiaries ; 
but Ido not know what has happened 
to those eminent personages that they 
should not be admitted by the ordinary 
form of Hereditary Peerage or as per- 
sons presenting special qualifieations. 
We have, I think, four Ambassadors in 
this House, counting the noble Marquess 
as a special Ambassador—he was once 
—and although we are rather below the 
proper figure in this respect, I am 
strongly inclined to doubt the wisdom 
of the method proposed for increasing 
it. Then there are the gentlemen who 
have served in the Civil Service of the 
Crown who are to be made Privy Coun- 
cillors before being made Peers. I want 
to know if the noble Marquess really 
considers that the Privy Councillor test 
is any security in regard to the merits 
of acivil servant; because surely it is 
perfectly clear that a person who has 
the privilege of recommending to the 
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Queen that a civil servant should be 
made a Life Peer should equally have 
the power of recommending that he be 
made a Privy Oouncillor. I only see in 
the provision an indefinite extension of 
the Privy Council, one of the few Bodies 
which, I think, preserves its dignity at 
the present moment. Then there are the 
Governor Generals. Is there any neces- 
sity for putting them in the category of 
this Bill ? There are many small 
Islands over which Governors are ap 
inted—such as Heligoland, the Port- 
Food Islands, the Bermudas, and St. 
Helena ; but the position is not one that 
necessarily fits a man for being made a 
Life Peer. These servants of the Crown 
in every part of the globe will not come 
here in the first flush and bloom of their 
youth ; they will be by no means likely 
to take a vivid or important part in our 
debates, and what I fear is this, that you 
will not strengthen the House of Lords 
as a leigislative Body, but that you will 
turn it into a sort of legislative Bath or 
Cheltenham, or, perhaps, if it is not dis- 
respectful to say so, into a sort of legis- 
lative hydropathic establishment, where 
these noble persons will take more care 
of their constitutions than of the consti- 
tution of this House. Then, again, we 
have had an important addition sug- 
gested by the great moral adviser of the 
House, the noble Duke (the Duke of 
Argyll), whom I am sorry not to see in 
his place, but whom, following the ex- 
ample of the noble Marquess opposite, 
I will only distinguish as the patron of 
the Ayr Burghs. He has added a new 
category to this list, and he proposes 
that the mayors of provincia: towns 
should be added to this House. I do 
not think that even the noble Earl oppo- 
site (the Earl of Dunraven) ever put 
forward such a revolutionary project. 
It only shows how close is the union 
between the noble Duke and Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government when the noble Duke 
wishes to restore to them their selected 
Aldermen of which we have heard so 
much in ‘‘another place.” Then we 
come to the Peers with special qualifica- 
tions. Now, I do not see why some 
should be distinguished as having special 
qualifications, to the great disadvantage 
of those who are not so distinguished. 
What are the qualifications which are 
to distinguish [the one class from the 
other ? hy is it that hereditary Peers 
are to be pointed at as having no quali- 
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fications? My Lords, I do not think 
that the most revolutionary Radical ever 
attempted to inflict such a stigma upon 
your Lordships’ House as the noble 
Marquess has inflicted upon it by this 
clause. Well, there are to be people 
with special qualifications, and, in 
addition to that disagreeable innuendo 
upon those who are not within the class, 
their claims are to be stated in a special 
message from the Crown, which is to 
detail these qualifications. Why should 
not this apply to the Major Generals, 
the Rear Admirals, and the distinguished 
Civil Servants? What reason is there 
why a man whose interest in this House 
is only a transitory one should have 
special qualifications, while a man who, 
in the words of his noble Friend, is to 
inflict his posterity upon the House is to 
have no qualifications? Certainly that 
provision fills my mind with awe and 
apprehensions. I do not wish to urge 
these objections in any trifling or hostile 
spirit. I am sorry to be obliged to re- 
turn to the noble Duke, but I have no 
option in the matter. The noble Duke 
upon the last stage of the Bill was good 
enough to ask me questions of a stirring 
and crucial character. The noble Duke 
must have his little joke, and he put 
this shorter catechism to the only person 
who was absolutely disqualified to reply, 
because, as your Lordships will remem- 
ber, I followed the noble Marquess, and 
I was therefore uvable to reply to the 
noble Duke. Well, we Scotehmen 
always stick together, and I confess to 
an unbounded admiration for the 
character and ability of the noble Duke 
—I stop short only on one point, and that 
is infallibility; and, stopping short of 
believing the noble Duke to be infallible, 
I would humbly offer him one piece of 
deferential advice—namely, that when 
he attacks anybody about a speech or 
public utterance he should take the 
trouble to read that speech. LI have 
addressed your Lordships’ House at con- 
siderable length; I have detailed my 
opinions in great amplitude; but I am 
not aware of any single word or utter- 
ance that gave to the noble Duke a 
claim, or the shadow of a claim, to make 
the statements which he did. I have 
nothing to answer, as I have no con- 
sciousness of the opinions which he at- 
tributed to me. The noble Duke said 
that I wished to make this House the 
mere echo of the other House of Parlia- 
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ment. I have never said or thought 
anything of the kind. I would never 
dream of trying to degrade the House 
of which I am a Member. Then the 
noble Duke accused me of throwing the 
great establishments of the country at 
the heads of popular audiences. I have 
always supported this House before 
popular audiences—not always with 
great success—and I would say one thing 
with regard to this, that the worst thin 
I have ever had to say of this House £ 
have said in this House and to this 
House, and your Lordships have always 
received me with unvarying courtesy 
and kindness. Now, it is very easy for 
the noble Duke to come down and make 
complimentary speeches, to say that 
your Lordships’ House is the salt of the 
earth and has never opposed any Liberal 
measure. That is an easy task, but it 
is not absolutely a friendly one, and 
those who come to this House and utter 
what they believe to be the truth are 
rendering a far truer service to it than 
the utterance of platitudinarian compli- 
ments. I have only one more word to 
say. I am one of those who would like 
to see the reform of this House go much 
further than is now proposed, but I am 
bound to take whatever I can get. We 
are told that the reform of this House 
must proceed piecemeal. I do not deny 
it; I only object that the pieces are so 
extremely small. The noble Marquess 
is always fighting an imaginary adver- 
sary, who is trying to convert this House 
into an American Senate. I think he 
need have no fear of that in the scheme 
of this Bill; there is not the faintest 
possible resemblance. It is as if, when 
one wanted to go to America, the noble 
Marquess offered you a Hansom cab; 
it would take you to Euston Station, 
but there would still be very many miles 
to go before reaching his destination. 
My lords, it is in this very moderate 
spirit of benediction that I support the 
second reading of this measure. 

Lorp TRURO said, he considered 
that one great objection to the proposal 
of this Bill was that it would merely 
give power to the Minister of the day 
for Party purposes. It would also aggra- 
vate the existing evil of the too great 
numerical strength of the House, and 
he was not at all sure that its debating 
power would be increased by the pro- 
posed addition to it of men advanced in 
years. 
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Tue PRIME MINISTER anv SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Sauispury): 
It appears to me from the result of this 
discussion that there is a unanimous de- 
cision in favour of carrying the second 
reading of this Bill. For that reason, I 
hope that the second reading will be car- 
ried. The debate generally has turned 
upon points which cannot be satisfac- 
torily discussed except in Committee, if 
only by reason of the number of points 
raised. There is only the speech of the 
noble Earl opposite (Earl Granville) of 
which on this occasion it is necessary for 
me to take any notice. I should not have 
brought forward the Bill this evening 
had I not understood from the Leader of 
the House of Commons that it was not 
one of the Bills which he was going to 
abandon. I should have been guilty of 
the grossest disrespect to your Lordships 
had I not so understood. But I have 
now learnt that a leading Member in 
another place has intimated his inten- 
tion of offering his utmost opposition 
to any measure for the Reform of this 
House which is not introduced into the 
House of Commons at the beginning of 
the Session; and that my right hon. 
Friend, under the influence of a panic, 
which, in the face of such terrible threats, 
was not unnatural, has undertaken to 
abandon the Bill. Under those circum- 
stances, I shall certainly not enter into a 
discussion which would — keep your 
Lordships for an unreasonable time. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly; Bill (by leave of the House) 
withdrawn. 





HOUSE OF LORDS (DISCONTINUANCE 
OF WRITS) BILL.—(No. 163.) 
(The Marquess of Salisbury.) 
SECOND READING. 


Moved, “‘ That the Order of the Day 
for the Second Reading be read and dis- 
eharged.”’—( The Marquess of Salisbury.) 


Tue Eart or CARNARVON aaid, he 
was sorry to hear from the Prime Mi- 
nister that the second Bill was involved 
in the fate of the first. He thought it 
would be a misfortune if this Bill failed 
to become law. He said so because he 
made a broad distinction between the 
two Bills. The Bill which dealt with 


the power of expulsion from that House 
was one which was intended to remedy 
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a distinct evil, and more than a distinct 
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evil, a pressing evil. Of course, if the 
Business of the House of Commons was 
such that it was impossible to proceed 
with the measure, their Lordships had 
no option in the case. But he regretted 
it, because he believed that this Bill was 
one which was necessary, which was 
required by public opinion, and which 
could be perfectly justified upon its 
merits. 

Tae Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
distinctly say that this Bill is only with- 
drawn because I am unable to push it 
through. It is not because I have any 
doubt about its principle, but because 
the powers of Obstruction are so tremen- 
dous in this case, and are wielded by so 
potent a hand, that I have no choice but 
to take this course. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY said, he 
did not know that the Obstruction 
applied to this Bill. 

Tue Marevess or SALISBURY: 
Yes; to any reform of the House of 
Lords whatever. 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY: I do 
not think this can be called a reform. 


Motion agreed to; and Bill (by leave 
of the House) withdrawn. 


BUSINESS OF THIS HOUSE. 


Eart GRANVILLE asked the noble 
Marquess, whether next week he would 
be prepared to state the Order of Busi- 
ness in that House, and whether the 
Local Government Bill would be taken 
before the Adjournment ? 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
that if the Local Government Bill, by a 
sudden spurt on the part of the House 
of Commons, came up to the House of 
Lords by the 25th July, or even later, 
they might consider it; but, with re- 
ference to that Bill and the Adjourn- 
ment to the Autumn Session, the con- 
venience of their Lordships would be 
consulted. 


LIABILITY OF TRUSTEES BILL. 
(The Lord Herscheil.) 
(No. 111.) THIRD READING. 

Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing, read. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a third time, ap- 
pealed to the noble Marquess (the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury) to use his influence 




















India— 
in passing it through the other House 
this Session. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 3°.” 
—(The Lord Herschell.) 


Tae PRIME MINISTER anv SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Satis- 
puRY) said, he was a very sincere sup- 

orter of the principle of the Bill, and 
Se would do anything in his power to 
promote it. He held that the Bill was 
of the greatest possible value, and he 
was very anxious to pass it through the 
House of Commons. But, under con- 
siderable pressure, a certain arrange- 
ment had been arrived at, and the pro- 
gress of the measure might be affected 
by it. That part of the Bill which gave 
fuller power to trustees he believed it 
was desirable to pass, not only for the 
benefit of the system of trusts, but also 
in justice to many of our Colonies whose 
finance had taken a place in the finance 
of the world. He would be sorry if the 
Bill were rejected, and he was sure that 
the interest of the Exchequer was one 
which could not justly be put forward 
as an argument in this case. The only 
thing against the passing of the Bill 
would be that universal destroyer— 
time. 
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Motion agreed to; Bill read 3* accord- 
ingly. 

Amendments made; Bill passed, and 
sent to the Commons. 


INDIA—INFANT MARRIAGE. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK asked 
the Secretary of State for India, whe- 
ther he had received any information 
from the Viceroy of India on the sub- 
ject of the reported recent action of the 
Princes of Rajpootana regarding the 
Hindoo custom of infant marriage? 
The noble Earl said the Princes of 
Rajpootana held the highest rank in 
Hindoo society in India, and the associa- 
tions connected with their history not 
only showed the bravery of the men, 
but also the heroism of the women. If 
the reports he had seen were correct the 
Native Princes of Rajpootana had come 
forward voluntarily to make the greatest 
social reform that could be introduced 
into Hindoo society inIndia. The custom 
of infant marriages in India had been 
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productive of greater misery to a greater 
number of the women of that country 
than any other custom, and if the Raj- 
pootana Princes had made such altera- 
tions in the custom in their own territory 
as would mitigate the existing evil they 
deserved the thanks of everyone who 
was a well-wisher of India for the en- 
lightened view they had taken of this 
important social question. 
ne SECRETARY or STATE ror 

INDIA (Viscount Cross) said, he was 
quite sure that not one word had fallen © 
from the noble Earl which was not 
deserved by the Rajpootana Princes. 
They were the leaders of the Hindoo 
race, and any example set by them 
would, he was sure, have the widest 
effect throughout India. He was very 
happy to say that the rumour which 
had reached the noble Earl was strictly 
correct. There had been no greater 
reform made in India, and he looked 
upon it as one of the greatest advances 
that had taken place there during the pre- 
sent century. The step which the Raj- 
pootana Princes had taken might lead to 
changes such as no man living could 
foresee so far as the health, comfort, 
and welfare of the native Indians were 
concerned. Oolonel Walter, in October 
last, addressed a circular to all political 
officers on the subject of the adoption 
by the Rajpootana Princes of a set of 
resolutions regulating the ages at which 
marriages could take place, and sug- 
gested that a large representative com- 
mittee should assemble in March from 
each of the States to consider the ques- 
tion. His suggestion met with the 
heartiest approval of the Chiefs, and at 
a meeting they, among other things, 
unanimously passed a rule that in future 
no girl should be married under the age 
of 14, and no boy under the age of 18, 
unless there had been a contract of 
marriage existing previous to the meet- 
ing. This announcement had been re- 
ceived with great satisfaction throughout 
the country, and he agreed that it was 
one of the greatest steps in advance 
that had been taken in India for many 
years past. The despatch which had 
come from India on the subject was one 
of great interest, and if the noble Karl 
would move for its production he would 
be very glad to lay it on the Table. 

Tue Bisnor or CARLISLE said, he 
was sure that the intelligence the noble 
Viscount had given to the House would 
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be received throughout England with 
most extreme joy. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, 
that though he welcomed, as everyone 
must, the announcement of the noble 
Viscount, there seemed to him to be one 
consideration which ought not to be 
overlooked, and that was the initiative 
of the Chiefs themselves. All who 
knew anything of India were aware that 
it was of great importance that changes 
should proceed from the Chiefs them- 
selves. Such an event as this, the in- 
itiative being taken by such an important 
class as the Rajpootana Princes, was 
likely, he thought, to prove a precedent 
which would work to the permanent 
interest of the country. 


House adjourned at Seven o'clock, 
to Thursday next, a quarter 
past ten o'clock. 
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MINUTES. ]—Serecr Commirree—Fourth Re- 
port—Army Estimates [No. 269]. 

Pusuic Birts—Second Reading— Law of Distress 
Amendment [283]. 

Committee—Local Government (England and 
Wales) [182] [Fifteenth Night]—x P. 

ProvisionaAL Orpver Briris—First Reading— 
Oyster and Mussel Fisheries (West Loch 
Tarbert) * [323]. 

Report — Commons Regulation (Therfield 
Heath) * (301). 


QUESTIONS. 
a 
IRISH PUBLIC WORKS COMMISSIONERS 
—LOANS—RAILWAYS AT WATER. 
FORD AND NEW ROSS. 


Mr. R. POWER (Waterford) asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, If his at- 
tention has been called to the Second 
Report by the Royal Commissioners on 
Irish Public Works, page 42, wherein 
they state that there is a case in which 
a loan may be properly made by the 
State on the lowest permissible terms— 
namely, in case No. 42— 

** A bridge connecting the railway at Water- 
ford with a connecting line at New Ross, powers 
for both of which already exist, which proposal 
would connect Wexford and R with the 
whole of the South of Ireland ;”’ 


and, when such loan may be made, and 
The Bishop of Carlisle 
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the recommendation of the Royal Com- 


mission carried out ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): I understand that the Par- 
liamentary powers for constructing the 
bridge and extension line referred tu are 
vested in the Dublin, Wicklow, and 
Wexford Railway Company. I am not 
aware that any application for a loan 
has been made by that Company. Any 
such application would, of course, be 
carefully considered. 


INDIA—CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACT— 
SUSPENSION IN BOMBAY, MADRAS, &c., 


Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) (for Mr. M‘Laren) (Cheshire, 
Crewe) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for India, Whether he can now 
state if the Contagious Diseases Act has 
actually been suspended in Bombay, 
Madras, and Bassein, and what the 
reason has been for the long delay that 
has occurred in carrying out the Orders 
of the Indian Government for its sus- 
pension ? 

Txt UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorsr) (Chatham): 
The Orders of the Government of India 
for the suspension of the Contagious 
Diseases Acts in Madras, Bombay, and 
Bassein were issued on the 19th of May. 
The Secretary of State has been in- 
formed, in answer to an inquiry made 
by him, that in Bombay the suspension 
did not take place till the 30th of June; 
but that the Government of India is 
making inquiries into the reason for this 
delay. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE STATIONS— 
SEARCH OF FEMALE PRISONERS. 


Mr. H. J. WILSON (York, W.R., 
Holmfirth) asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, If he can 
state in what classes of cases female pri- 
soners are searched, on arrest, at the 
Metropolitan Police Stations; at how 
many of such stations women employed 
as seachers reside, and at how many do 
they not reside, on the premises; whe- 
ther women, stating to the police that 
they have been criminally assaulted, are 
invited to submit to an immediate 
medical examination ; whether, at such 
examinations, the female searcher or 
some other woman is invariably present ; 
whether he is aware that several States 
in America have adopted a system of 
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Metropolitan 
appointing police matrons ; and, whether 
he will consider the propriety of adopt- 
ing such a system in London ? 

gs SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
MatrueEws) (Birmingham, E.), in reply, 
said, that female prisoners were searched 
in cases of felony with a view of finding 
upon them property that might be of an 
incriminating or dangerous character. 
There were female searchers resident at 
22 of the Metropolitan Stations, and 
others resided within a short distance of 
146 stations. He would consider the 
question of the appointment of police 
matrons; but he understood that the 
existing system worked well on the 
whole. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—SITTINGS 
AT QUARTER SESSIONS TOWNS— 
THE MAGHERAFELT TENANTS. 


Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, S.) asked 
the Chief Secre te the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether, considering 
the hardship and expense involved in 
bringing the Magherafelt tenants to the 
sitting of the Land Commission at Bel- 
fast, and 266 tenants and their witnesses 
from Carrickmacross to Dundalk, he 
will advise the Land Commission in 
future to hold sittings, if required, at 
Quarter Sessions towns, such as Mag- 
herafelt and Carrickmacross, for hear- 
ing appeals from the adjoining districts, 
in order that tenants may be in a posi- 
tion to attend with a sufficient number 
of witnesses to give proper evidence on 
appeal ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Barrovr) (Manchester, E.): The 
Land Commissioners inform me that it 
would not be practicable for them to 


sit in all Quarter Sessions towns where | 


there are appeals to be heard from their 
neighbourhood ; inasmuch as the num- 
ber of weeks which they are able to de- 
vote to country sittings for appeals is 20 
in the year, while the number of such 
towns in Ireland is upwards of 150. In 
some very exceptional cases, such as 
where the distance to the county town 
was considerable and railway communi- 
tion did not exist, the Commissioners 
have gone to the spot to meet the neces- 
sity of the tenants; but to make a rule 
of doing this, they represent, would be 
physically impossible. 

Tue LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Szxton) (Belfast, W.) asked, whe- 
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ther it was not a rule with the Land 
Commission that the costs of al 
were increased when the case was taken 
outside the county from which it origi- 
nated; and, whether, in view of this 
fact, the right hon. Gentleman would 
urge upon the Commissioners that such 
cases should not be taken from one 
county to another where it could be 
avoided. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR replied that 
the Land Commission had absolute con- 
trol over their own movements, and that 
they did their best to meet the con- 
venience of suitors. 

Mr. SEXTON asked that the right 
hon. Gentleman would make a sugges- 
tion to the Commissioners of the kind 
that he had just conveyed in his Ques- 
tion. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR asked the hon. 
Member to give Notice of this Question. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL—EXPENSES OF HIGH 
SHERIFFS. 


Mr. F. PARKER (Oxfordshire, Hen- 
ley) asked the President of the Local 
Government Board, Whether any ex- 
pense will be thrown on High Sheriffs 
as Returning Officers at elections under 
the Local Government Bill ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rirecnre) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The 
High Sheriffs, as Returning Officers 
under the Local Government Bill, will 
have, in the first instance, to incur ex- 

ense for the purposes of the election ; 
But all their expenses properly incurred 
will, under the Bill, be paid by the 
County Council. 


METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS — “ SET- 
TING BACK” OF NEW BUILDINGS. 


Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central) asked the hon. Member for the 
Knutsford Division of Cheshire, as re- 
presenting the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, If Government buildings are 
exempted from the General Regula- 
tions laid down by the Board, as to 
the “setting back” of new buildings ; 
and, in such case, on what und an 
exception is made, calculated to inter- 
fere with the convenience of the public, 
and to diminish the value of adjacent 
property ? 

Mr. TATTON EGERTON (Cheshire. 
Knutsford): In answer to the hon, 
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Member’s Question, I have to say that 
the General Regulations to which he 
refers are Regulations made, not by the 
Board, but by Act of Parliament. The 
75th section of the Metropolis Manage- 
ment Amendment Act, 1862, prohibits 
the erection of buildings beyond the 
general line without the consent of the 
Board; and a further Act of 1878 pro- 
hibits the erection of buildings at less 
than the prescribed distance from the 
centre of a road without the consent of 
the Board. In both these Acts, how- 
ever, it is provided that nothing con- 
tained in them shall take away, preju- 
dice, or diminish the rights of the 
Crown. It is the rule with the Crown 
Authorities to require provisions of this 
kind to be inserted in Acts of Parlia- 
ment. I may add that last year the 
Board communicated with Her Majesty’s 
Office of Works on the subject of the 
erection of Government buildings beyond 
the general line; and that the Board 
received a reply stating that, while the 
Commissioners could not surrender their 
right of exemption from the provisions 
of the Acts in regard to lines of fron- 
tage, they were willing to give the Board 
an assurance that the privilege would be 
exercised as sparingly as possible. 


COMMISSIONERS OF WOODS AND 
FORESTS — SAVILL’S ALMSHOUSES, 
WINDSOR. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 


8.W.) asked the Secretary to the Trea- | P 


sury, What, precisely, is the interest 
which the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests claim in a property known as 
Savill’s Almshouses, consisting of three 
cottages in Peascod Street, Windsor ? 
Tae SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): The question of the interest 
of the Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests in the property referred to is at 
present being investigated ; and I am, 
therefore, unable to give the hon. Mem- 
ber the information which he desires. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION — SIT- 
TINGS OF SUB-COMMISSIONERS AT 
_KANTURK, 


Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If he is aware that the Land 
Sub-Commissioners, now sitting at Kan- 
turk, arrive there from Killarney each 
day at 11 a.m. to open their Court, and 


Mr. Tatton Egerton 
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return therefrom to Killarney at 3.30 
p-m.; whether there is ample and 
adequate hotel accommodation in Kan- 
turk or in the near town of Mallow to 
accommodate the members of the Sub- 
Commission ; and, whether, in view of 
the fact that there are a large number 
of tenants applying to hzve fair rents 
fixed, who together with a number of 
witnesses and professional gentlemen 
have to attend at Kanturk day after day 
at much expense, he will communicate 
with the Land Commission that they 
may represent to the said Sub-Commis- 
sioners the propriety of keeping the 
Court open for a greater number of 
hours each day? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
Land Commissioners inform me that the 
legal Assistant Commissioner of the 
Sub-Commission sitting at Kanturk re- 
ports that it is not the fact that there 
was ample and adequate hotel accommo- 
dation for the Sub-Commission at Kan- 
turk. Although Mallow is nearer to 
Kanturk than Killarney, yet, as the 
Commission had to sit also at Millstreet, 
which is nearer to Killarney, and there 
was no adequate hotel accommodation 
at Millstreet, Killarney was considered 
the most convenient place for the head- 
quarters of the Sub-Commission. In the 
few cases in which professional men 
other than those residing in Kanturk 
were engaged, the hearing in Court took 
lace at a time previously fixed. There 
is no reason known to the Sub-Commis- 
sion to exist for believing that any of 
the parties or witnesses were put to in- 
convenience. The hours of sitting at 
Kanturk were from 11 o’clock to within 
a few minutes of 4 o’clock p.m. They 
further point out that the Kanturk cases 
which have been already heard will be 
sufficient to occupy the time at the 
disposal of the Sub-Commissioners for 
inspection this month. 

nE LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.): Is the 
right hor. Gentleman aware that the 
hotel accommodation, which is not good 
enough for the Sub-Commissioners, is 
good enough for the Recorder of Cork? 

Mr. FLYNN;; Is the right hon. Gen- 
tleman aware that the Sub-Commis- 
sioners adjourned the Court yesterday, 
and will not probably sit again until 
October ; and that, in the meantime, a 
large number of cases remain unheard ? 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I am not 
aware. 


IRISH LAND COURT—APPLICATIONS 
FOR FAIR RENTS, DINGLE. 


Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.) asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, If he 
is aware that tenants of Major Galway, 
near Dingle, made application to the 
Land Court for fair rents a year and 
nine months ago, and that no Sub-Com- 
mission has yet adjudicated on their 
cases ; that the rents on this estate more 
than double the valuation ; have the 
tenants been proceeded against for these 
rents since their application to the 
Court; and, can he state when a Sub- 
Commission will inquire into these 
cases ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
Land Commissioners inform me that the 
reply to the inquiry in the first para- 
graph is in the affirmative. The tenants 
concerned are eight in number. The 
aggregate rent in the eight cases, as 
compared with aggregate Poor Law 
valuation, appears to be as stated in the 
second paragraph. No legal proceedings 
have been instituted against the tenants. 
The Commissioners are not at present 
able to state when a Sub-Commission 
will hear the applications. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON: 
May I ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he will give any personal atten- 
tion to this matter; and that, if the 
rents are more than two and a-half 
times the valuation, he will urge on the 
Land Commissioners to hear the cases ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. and 
learned Gentleman must be aware that 
the Poor Law valuation is no test. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON: 
May I remind the right hon. Gentleman 
that the other evening he quoted it him- 
self as a test? 


POOR LAW (ENGLAND AND WALES)— 
RICHMOND BOARD OF GUARDIANS— 
ALLEGED CONFINEMENT OF A BOY. 


Mr. H. J. WILSON (York, W.R., 
Holmfirth) asked the President of the 
Local Government Board, If it is a fact 
that a boy named Page was, in the 
month of May, kept in solitary confine- 
ment for 17 days in the cells of the 
workhouse at Richmond, Surrey; for 
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what offence he was confined, and by 
whose authority ; whether the case was 
duly entered in the punishment book ; 
whether the book was duly laid before 
the Board of Guardians at each of its 
meetings during the continuance of the 
punishment; whether the Board sanc- 
tioned this punishment before it was 
inflicted ; whether such punishment was 
legal; and, what steps he has taken, or 
intends to-take, in reference to this 
matter ? 

Toe PRESIDENT (Mr. Rirtcate) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s), in reply, 
said, he had at present no information 
on the subject; but he had directed in- 
quiries to be made with reference to the 
case of the master of the workhouse. 


POST OFFICE — EASTERN CENTRAL 
DISTRICT OFFICE—DISMISSAL OF 
MR. J. W. CORNWELL. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S8.W.) asked the Postmaster General, 
Whether Mr. J. W. Cornwell, a sorter 
in the Eastern Central District Office, 
has been dismissed; and, if so, for 
what reason; and, whether this officer 
has served for over 10 years with an 
unblemished character, and has been 
ezployed upon duties of a confidential 
nature ? 

Tuz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Raikes) (Cambridge University): It is 
the case, as implied in the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Question, that Cornwell had served 
10 years ; that he bore a good character ; 
and that he had been employed on 
duties of a confidential nature. But his 
offence was a most serious one—namely, 
that of bringing false charges inst 
his superior officers, and for this I felt 
constrained to dismiss him. 


LIBEL LAW—DIRECTOR OF ORIMINAL 
PROSECUTIONS. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether there 
is any objection to furnish a Return of 
the cases in which the Director of Ori- 
minal Prosecutions has granted his fiat 
for a criminal prosecution in respect of 
an alleged libel, giving in each instance, 
with other particulars, the result of the 
prosecution ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
MartrHews) (Birmingham, E.), in reply, 
said, the Director of Public Prosecutions 
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had no objection to furnish such a Re- 
turn, provided he was allowed to include 
cases in which the applications had been 
refused. 


WAR OFFICE CONTRACTS—CONTRAOT 
FOR 20,000 VALISES. 

Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Haggers- 
ton) asked the Secretary of State for 
War, Whether he is aware that in 1885 
Mr. Briggs obtained a contract for 
20,000 valises, for which Briggs and 
Ross, of Bermondsey, provided the 
material, and which a sub-contractor 
named Patten got made on the sweating 
system ; whether the valises were passed 
into the Government stores by Inspector 
Spice, and, having been found too bad 
to be supplied to the Regular troops, 
were issued to the Militia; whether any 
Report has been made by the Bedford- 
shire and Worcestershire Regiment of 
Militia that the valises supplied to them 
were defective; and, if so, what was the 
nature of the defects; whether the ar- 
ticles complained of are called the 
French canvas valise; what number of 
valises were purchased by the War 
Office, and passed into the Government 
stores at Woolwich, and what proportion 
of the number supplied were declared to 
be defective; what is the name of the 
Inspector who passed the valises; and, 
whether the same Inspector will be 
allowed to again inspect and report upon 
the defective valises? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stayuore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
I hope that in such acase hon. Members 
will give me rather longer Notice of a 
Question. Twenty thousand valises 
were ordered in 1885 of Mr. Briggs. 
They were, as a special issue, to be 
made of ‘‘French canvas,’”’ a material 
only to be obtained in France; and as 
Mr. Ross was the sole agent for it in 
England, Mr. Briggs had to obtain his 
material through him. Nothing is 
known in the War Office of the employ- 
ment of a sub-contractor. The history 
of these valises is as follows:—These 
valises are made of coloured (not painted) 
waterproof material, which was first 


‘brought to the notice of the War De- 


partment in April, 1883. Very favour- 
able accounts of it were received at that 
time from the Military Attaché at Paris; 
and it was decided to have six valises 
made of the material sent to Aldershot 
for trial. Instructions were given for 
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these valises to undergo a 12 months’ 
test, and to be worn on guard duty as 
continuously as possible. The Reports 
were most favourable; and it was de- 
cided that 2,000 sets of equipment then 
about to be made should Late valises of 
the material, in order that a more ex- 
tended trial might be made of it. The 
result of this trial was also satisfactory. 
Six of the valises were then sent to 
Hong Kong and tested, with equally 
favourable results; the General Officer 
commanding reporting, however, that 
after constant exposure to rain and sun 
the valises had lost colour. In April, 
1885, 20,000 sets of accoutrements were 
urgently required, and it was thought 
desirable that the valises for these 
should also be made of this material. 
Complaints have been received as to loss 
of colour after wear; and trials are now 
being made of a waxy composition for 
dressing the velise, which it is hoped 
will prevent the loss of virtue of the 
waterproofing composition, and the 
liability to fade consequent upon wear 
and exposure to weather. 


ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, GREENWICH 
—RESIGNATION OF DR. DEBUS, 
PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY. 


Sir HENRY ROSCOE (Manchester, 
8.) asked the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, Whether, in consequence of the 
roar aus of Dr. Debus, of the Profes- 
sors ip of Chemistry in the Royal Naval 
School at Greenwich, it is proposed to 
reduce the status of this post to a 
Lectureship ; and, if so, whether he will 
take into consideration the inexpediency 
of this step being taken in view of the 
importance to naval officers of a know- 
ledge of this science, and of the necessity 
that in the Government Naval School 
the post in question should be filled by 
a gentleman of the highest possible 
scientific position and attainments ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Gzorcz 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): The 
resignation of Dr. Debus, Professor of 
Chemistry at the Royal Naval College, 
has only just been received by the Ad- 
miralty; and, therefore, it would be 
premature to make any statement as to 
the manner in which it may be thought 
desirable to fill the vacancy so caused. 
The policy of the Admiralty is always to 
inquire into the circumstances of any 
appointment of this kind that may fall 
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vacant, with the view of adjusting the 
salary to the requirements of the day. 
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INDIA (BENGAL)—THE LIQUOR TRADE. 
Mr. 8. SMITH (Flintshire) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether he can state what reply was 
given by the Lieutenant Governor of 
Bengal to the Petition forwarded to him 
in November, 1887, from 17 villages in 
the Santhal Pergunnah, {ndia, request- 
ing him to close eight liquor shops in 
those localities on account of the intem- 
erance they produced among the 
atives. 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorsr) (Chatham), in 
reply, said, that no icformation was in 
possession of the Secretary of State to 
enable the Question to be answered ; 
but he might state that the matter was 
entirely within the discretion of the Go- 
vernment of Bengal. 


INDIA—HOURS OF WORK IN INDIAN 
FACTORIES—COTTON MILLS. 

Mr. 8. SMITH (Flintshire) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to an article in Zhe Indian Spectator of 
June 17, respecting the excessively long 
hours of work in Indian factories, and, 
especially, to the following passage— 

‘* They commence work in this hot weather 
at 5.30, and work till 6.30,—13 hours, probably 
13} hours. They have to walk 3 miles to their 
homes in the evening and 3 miles back in the 
morning, so that 16 to 15} hours are daily con- 
sumed in work, and the remaining 8} to 9 
hours at home, not in sleep, for the mornin 
meal has to be cooked before they leave, an 
the evening meal after they return ;”’ 


and, whether he will consider the expe- 
diency of recommending the Government 
of India to apply the English Factory 
Acts to that country ? 

Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Oldham) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
If the attention of the India Office had 
been called to the excessive labour im- 
se upon the work-people in the 

ndian cotton mills, who commence work 
on Sundays as well as week days, even 
in the hottest weather, at 5.30 a.m., and 
go on till 6.30 p.m, 13, or probably 13} 
hours, and who only have a rest of 
10 minutes at noon for oiling the 
engines, while in some mills the engines 
are run from sunrise till sunset without 
stopping ; whether a Commission ap- 
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pointed 10 years ago, in Bombay, did 
not report in favour of closing the mills 
on Sundays, and restricting the hours of 
labour on week days; and, whether the 
Secretary of State will consider the ex- 
pediency of extending the provisions of 
the English Factory Acts to India? 
Tue UNDER SEORETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
The careful attention of succesive Seore- 
taries of State and Governments of India 
has been, from time to time, given to the 
subject of factory labour in India. A 
Commission was appointed 10 years ago 
and reported as described in the Question 
of the hon. Member for Oldham. Act 
No. XYV., of 1881, regulates factory 
labour and restricts the employment of 
children. A Special Report on Indian 
Factories was recently drawn up by Mr. 
Jones, formerly Inspector of Factories 
in Bombay, which is printed as an Ap- 
— to the Report of the Chief 
nspector of Factories (in this country) 
for the year ending October 31, 1887. 
On the 3rd of May a despatch was sent 
by the Secretary of State in Council to 
the Government of India, calling atten- 
tion to this Report, and asking for an 
early Report on the working of the In- 
dian Factory Act, and inquiring whether 
it is proposed to modify the Act in the 
direction of additional stringency. To 
this despatch the Secretary of State is 
now awaiting a reply. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABLUARY—ACT- 
ING SERGEANT JAMES DAWSON, 
DUNDALK. 


Mr. GILL (Louth, 8.) asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, How many times was Acting 
Sergeant James Dawson, R.I.C., Dun- 
dalk, punished or fined during his service 
in the Force; what is his length of 
service; and, on what ground has he 
been recently promoted ? 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): Acting 
Sergeant Dawson is, I find, a most re- 
spectable man, promoted in December 
last on the recommendation of his 
officers. It would be unfair to him, and 
could clearly serve no public object, to 
search through the records of 124 years’ 
service in order to rake up any cases, if 
such there be, in which he was guilty 
of any infraction of the Rules of the 
Force. 
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887 City Guilds 
INDIA—PROTECTION OF WILD BIRDS 
AND GAME ACT. 


Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Oldham) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, Whether Act XX., of 1887, of 
the Legislative Council of India, entitled 
‘‘An Act for the protection of wild birds 
and game,” has not become almost a 
dead letter through being limited in its 
operation to municipalities and canton- 
ments, while the trade in birds’ feathers 
is so very lucrative that, in the rural 
districts, the agriculturists even sell 
their ploughs and bullocks to buy guns 
and ammunition and engage in this 
pursuit ; whether it is not the case that 
most of the birds whose feathers are in 
demand only develop plumage during 
the breeding season, so that, as they 
are shot wherever they can be found, 
there is great danger of the speedy ex- 
termination of birds which protect the 
crops from the ravages of destructive 
insects ; and, whether, in the interests 
of agriculture, the Act cannot be ex- 
tended to the whole of British India, as 
recommended by Mr. Rainey, the well- 
known Indian naturalist ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorsr) (Chatham): 
The Act as to wild birds referred to 
received the assent of the Governor 
General on October 21, 1887. It has, 
therefore, been scarcely long enough in 
operation to see whether it will be effec- 
tive to prevent the evils complained of 
in the Question. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOLS (WALES)—REPORT 
OF H. M. INSPECTORS. 


Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire) 
asked the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, Whe- 
ther he can see his way to publish 
annually, instead of biennially, the 
Report of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of 
Elementary Schools in Wales? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tor HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Srvart-Worttey) (Shef- 
field, Hallam) (who replied) said: The 
hon. Member is aware that Wales is 
one of the six Divisions for each of 
which a Report is presented every two 
years by the Senior Inspector in charge ; 
and unless the staff was largely in- 
creased it would be impossible to pro- 
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duce these Reports more often, without 
a serious sacrifice of the time now 
— by the Inspector in other and 
equally important duties. Note has 
been taken of a suggestion thrown out 
by the hon. Member last year; and the 
next Report will contain some statistical 
information of interest to hon. Gentle- 
men from Wales. 


PUBLIC DEPARTMENT — ASSISTANT 
COMPTROLLER AND AUDITOR, 


Mr. R. POWER (Waterford) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther it is proposed to fill up the ap- 
pointment of Assistant Comptroller and 
Auditor, in accordance with section 6 of 
29 & 30 Vict.c. 39; or, if not, whether it 
is intended to introduce a Bill for the 
abolition of the Office ? 

Taz FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): The 
question as to the appointment of As- 
sistant Comptroller and Auditor General 
is now under consideration; but I am 
not prepared to give any information 
as to the steps which may be taken in 
dealing with the vacancy. The hon. 
Member is right in his assumption that 
the abolishment of the appointment 
would require legislation. The hon. 
and learned Mo a for Dundee (Mr. 
E. Robertson) will, I hope, accept this 
answer to the Question standing in his 
name on the Paper for Friday. 


CITY GUILDS COMMISSIONERS— 
LEGISLATION. 


Mr. CREMER (Shoreditch, Hag- 
—) asked the First Lord of the 

reasury, Whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment propose to introduce a Bill to 
give effect to the recommendation of 
the City Guilds Commissioners of 1884, 
that an Act should be passed to restrain 
the alienation of the real and personal 
estate of the Companies, or to take eny 
steps to carry out the Report of the 
Commissioner by establishing the Com- 
mission for five years as therein sug- 
gested ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): I am 
unable to give any pledge that the 
Government will introduce a Bill giving 
effect to the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on City Dounpesiies. 
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INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (WALES) 
—LEGISLATION. 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether he has finally abandoned the 
intention, repeatedly communicated to 
the House, to introduce a measure deal- 
ing with Intermediate Education in 
Wales? 

Taz FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sarrm) (Strand, Westminster), in reply, 
said, it would not be in the power of the 
Government to introduce any Bill of the 
kind in the course of the present year. 


IRELAND — GRIEVANCES — RESOLU- 
TIONS OF THE CATHOLIC ARCH- 
BISHOPS AND BISHOPS. 

Mr. W. O’BRIEN (Cork Oo., N.E.) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government has been drawn to the Ke- 
solutions signed by 31 Catholic Arch- 
bishops and Bishops in Ireland, enume- 
rating 

“Certain most pressing grievances which, in 
the interests of public order as well as of jus- 
tice, iapenntivey call for immediate legal re- 
dress ;” 
and, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment intend to take any steps to give 
effect to these grave representations ? 

Tae COBIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Man- 
chester, E.): My right hon. Friend de- 
sires me to answer this question. I 
have seen the Resolutions referred to in 
the public Press; and I need not say 
that any representations coming from 
such a quarter deserve, in our opinion, 
the most respectful attention of the Go- 
vernment. I am unable, however, within 
the compass of the answer to a Question 
to deal with the controversial topics 
raised by the Resolutions; and I shall 
endeavour to find some more adequate 
and convenient method of doing so. 

Mr. W. O’BRIEN: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman prepared to give any practi- 
cal effect elasever to these representa- 
tions ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The answer 
to that Question depends precisely upon 
those controversial considerations which 
I have already informed the hon. Gen- 
tleman I cannot deal with within the 
limits of an answer to a Question. 

Mr. W. O’BRIEN: Perhaps the 
First Lord of the Treasury will answer 
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another Question. Have the Govern. 
ment received any communications, 
direct or indirect, from the Vatican, or 
from His Holiness the Pope, with re- 
ference to Ireland; and, if so, whether 
any effect has been given to them? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smrrn) (Strand, Westminster): I ara 
not aware that the Government have 
received any such communications as 
those to which the hon. Gentleman refers. 


MOTIONS. 


—o — 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
MOTION FOR A _ RETURN. 

Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck) moved for a Return— 

“ Showing the names of all present Members 
of the House of Commons who are in receipt of 
public money from the National Exchequer, 
whether in the form of salary, pay, pension, or 
allowance of any kind, with separate columns 
showing the names of the constituencies for 
which they sit, the amounts they receive, and 
the name of the office or nature of the service 
for which the money is paid (in continuation 
of Parliamentary Paper, No. 304, of Session 
1872).”” 

Tue SECRETARY to rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
with a little alteration, making the Re- 
turn a little more complete, he would 
consent to the Motion. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE (GOVERN- 
MENT BUSINESS). 
RESOLUTION. 


Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster), in rising to move— 


‘That, for the remainder of the Session, 
Government Business, whether Orders of the 
Day, or Notices of Motion, have precedence on 
Tuesday and Wednesday ; that Standing Order 
11, relating to the Committee of Supply, or 
Waysand Means on Friday, be suspended ; and 
that Standing Order 56, relating to Mr. Speaker 
leaving the Chair without putting any Question 
on going into Committee of Supply on Monday 
and Thursday, be extended to the other days of 
the week. ‘That Reports of Supply and Ways 
and Means may be taken after midnight (and 
half-past Five on Wednesday), though opposed, 
and that the Proceedings thereon be not inter- 
rupted, either at Midnight or One o’clock (or on 

ednesday at Six), but after such Reports have 
been disposed of no Opposed Business shall be 
taken,” 
said: Mr. Speaker, in rising, as I now 
do, to make the Motion which stands in 
my name on the Paper, I have also to 
respond to the request made to me by 
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the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) 
last Tuesday, to make a Statement with 
regard to the course of Public Business 
and the recommendations which I shall 
venture to offer to the House with re- 
ference to it. We have during the past 
week made some little progress with the 
Local Government Bill, and in one night 
in Supply we obtained four Votes; but 
I think the House will be willing to 
concur with me that the progress which 
has been made in Public Business during 
the past week, and the period at which 
we have arrived in the Session, render it 
absolutely necessary that we should take 
a survey of the work which the House 
has to discharge, and of the means that 
still remain at its disposal of meeting its 
obligations to the ublie. Sir, the Busi- 
ness on which the House is now occupied 
is a matter of very great importance, 
and one which has been recognized as 
being entirely apart from Party politics, 
but which will tend greatly to the im- 
provement of the Local Government of 
this country. It is one, Sir, which 
naturally excites a great deal of discus- 
sion and a great deal of interest in all 
parts of the House, and the acquaintance 
which some hon. Members themselves 
have with Local Government is of a 
character which invites them to express 
their opinions upon matters which are of 
great interest, no doubt, but which are 
frequently minute, and result in the con- 
sumption of a large amount of public 
and valuable time. But, Sir, we feel 
that, having regard to the position of 
the House with reference to the Local 
Government Bill, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that we should persevere with that 
measure in order to bring it to a final 
conclusion, and I am sure that we shall 
have the assistance of hon. Members in 
all parts of the House to enable us to do 
so. When I have said that much, I 
must also state that it is a measure 
which cannot be in any degree post- 
poned. The House is very well aware 
of the fact that, after it is passed, there 
will remain duties to be discharged by 
the Local Authorities which will render 
it absolutely necessary that an interval 
of some three or four months should 
elapse before the Bill can be brought 
into successful operatiou. The Courts of 


Quarter Sessions will h-ve to make ar- 
rangements with regard to the machinery 
for the election of members to the County 
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Councils, and other arrangements have 
to be made which are left to the existing 
Local Authorities, and which render it 
absolutely essential that the Bill should 
be passed into law before the end of 
September. In those circumstances, the 
Government feel it to be their duty— 
and I am sure that in this they will be 
supported by the House at large—to 
press forward this measure will all rea- 
sonable despatch, while they invite the 
House to perfect it as far as possible, so 
as to make it a really workable and ser- 
viceable measure. In saying that, I do 
not wish it to be understood that we in- 
sist on passing every clause or every 
provision of the Bill. What we ask 
Parliament to do is to make it a success- 
ful measure as far as it goes, and to set 
up the County Council as the Governing 
Authority within the counties, and to 
leave, if necessary, to another Session 
the perfection of the work which we 
have undertaken, and towards which we 
shall probably have the assistance of the 
County Councils themselves. In con- 
sidering the Bill, as I have said, we 
have only arrived at the 30th clause; 
but in making that observation we must 
admit also that we have discussed a great 
many very important principles; that we 
have settled those principles, with one 
or two exceptions, to the satisfaction of 
the House at large; and, therefore, al- 
though we have only arrived at the 30th 
clause, we may reasonably hope that 
much more rapid progress may be made 
with the remaining clauses of the Bill, 
since all experience of Parliamentary 
life must satisfy hon. Members that 
the first enacting clauses of a great 
measure of this kind are those which 
occupy the largest amount of public time. 
There remains, however, one important 
section of the Bill which, no doubt, may 
take some time, but I hope not a great 
deal, and to which the Government feel 
it absolutely necessary to adhere —I 
refer to the provisions for the future go- 
vernment of London. I hope we shall 
receive the cordia! assistance of the 
House in, at all events, settling that 
question in connection with the present 
Bill. Referring to that, I may be 
allowed to travel somewhat further, and 
to deal with the question of the District 
Councils. We do not see the necessity 
of passing in this measure a provision 
for the District Councils, and I say so 
with reference to this fact—that the 
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in the Bill, cannot come into o tion 
till November next year. e may 
therefore reasonably, underthe pressure 
of time, allow the District Councils to 
remain for the consideration of the earlier 
part of the next Session of Parliament, 
and make such provision as may be 
necessary for the more strictly local go- 
vernment of counties throughout the 
United Kingdom. When I refer to 
this, I wish further to draw the atten- 
tion of the House to the fact that it rests 
with the County Councils to fix the boun- 
daries of the districts within which the 
Districts Councils must be elected, and 
that, therefore, although we might pass 
the measure this year, it would not be 
possible, nor was it at any time intended, 
that the elections should take place 
before November of next year. But the 
Government thought it right that the 
whole and complete scheme which they 
had in their minds should be presented 
to Parliament as a whole, and that 
Parliament should realize what their 
purpose and intention was in reference 
to local government in the counties of 
England. I mention this fact in order 
to assure the House that, while we in- 
tend to pass the Bill now with the 
assistance of the House, we do not in- 
tend to ask the House to spend valuable 
time over any particular clause which 
may not be at the present moment abso- 
lutely necessary. The County Councils 
are necessary; all that is requisite to 
give them sufficient authority ; and also 
all that is necessary to give them the 
financial means requisite for their proper 
administation. The government of 
London is a matter to which we attach 
the greatest importance, and which we 
consider to be absolutely vital to the 
measure. But when we have said that, 
we have said all that we consider to be 
essential in the scheme of the Local Go- 
vernment Bill. I do not doubt, although 
there may be differences of detail in 
this measure which yet invite discussion, 
that we shall receive on all sides of the 
House assistance in passing, as rapidly 
as wo may, those clauses which remain 
to be considered, and which are chiefly 
clauses of machinery, excepting only 
those to which I have referred. Now, 
Sir, I come to the question of Supply, 
and I admit that it is in a diffieult posi- 
tion, which deserves the serious con- 
sideration and attention ef this House. 
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We have had 15 days in Supply during 
the course of the present year. That is 
obviously an utterly inadequate amount 
of time for the consideration of Supply 
up to the month of July. The pressure 
of Public Business has rendered, in my 
judgment, that condition of Supply un- 
avoidable at the present time; but I 
must also refer to the fact that we have 
not always been so successful as we 
hoped we might be when we put down 
Supply for consideration. We feel, 
however, under any circumstances, that 
before any adjournment Supply must be 
dealt within a complete and exhaustive 
manner. The Committee of Supply must 
be practically closed before this House 
can take any rest or any holiday of 
any character whatever. When I 
have mentioned Local Government and 
Supply, I have mentioned them in the 
order in which the Government intend 
to press Business upon the House. I 
have reason to hope that with the 
assistance of the House, we may pass 
out of Committee on the Local Govern- 
ment Bill in the course of this week or 
next week. Indeed, I trust we may not 
exceed this week before we have com- 
pleted the Committee on the Local Go- 
vernment Bill. Then the Government 
would propose that the House should 
take up Supply from day to day, and 
proceed with it untilitis concluded, un- 
less it be necessary to relieve some of 
the obligations which I have made to 
hon. Members with reference, for ex- 
ample, to the Sunday Closing Bill, or 
unless it be necessary to interpose with 
the second reading of the Excise Duties 
Bill, which is in charge of my right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
I have now mentioned the Business 
which is immediately urgent, and which 
requires to be dealt with by the House 
before any very serious attempt at a 
holiday is made. But when I come to 
consider the other Businesson the Paper, 
I am sure it will be felt that there is a 
great deal of excellent work that has 
been done by the House, and especially 
in the Standing Committees, which it 
would be an absolute scandal if the 
House did not make provision for carry- 
ing through in the course of the present 
Session to a successful issue. There are 
measures which have been dealt with by 
the Standing Committees—the Railway 
Rates Bill, the Employers’ Liability Bill, 
the County Courts Bill, and others— 
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which have been carefully considered by 
these Standing Committees in a manner 
which, I may venture to say, reflects 
the greatest credit upon the machinery 
created for the purpose of advancing the 
consideration of measures in this House. 
I was not greatly in favour of the sys- 
tem of delegation which is practised by 
Standing Committees ; but £ ought to 
make an honest and complete acknow- 
ledgement that the work which the 
Standing Committees have done this 
Session is work which is creditable to 
the House of Commons, and which it 
would be a scandal altogether to waste 
and disregard. The Government feel, 
therefore, that it will be their duty, first 
of all, to press through the measures 
which have passed through the ordeal 
of a Standing Committee, and to invite 
the House to put them on the Statute 
Book during the present year. Then I 
come to consider some other questions 
which, in the opinion of the Govern- 
ment, are absolutely necessary at present. 
There is the proposition for Imperial 
Defence ; there is the measure for deal- 
ing with the Scottish Universities ; there 
is the proposal, not yet introduced, for 
the constitution of a Ministry of Agri- 
culture; and there are proposals also 
with regard to the recovery of tithes. 
Well, we should not feel justified in 
allowing the question of Imperial De- 
fenes to stand over till another year, nor 
should we feel justified, if we could by 
any possible means avoid it, in allowing 
the question of the Scottish Universities 
to remain undecided, as it has been 
Session after Session for a number of 
years. Measures dealing with the Scot- 
tish Universities have been before Parlia- 
ment for the last five or six years, and 
it has been the unfortunate necessity of 
every Government, from 1883 down- 
wards, to be obliged, at some period or 
other of the Session, to express deep 
regret at their inability to carry the 
measure forward. There is also the 
question of tithes, to which I have 
adverted. I know that is one on which 
hon. Members in some parts of the 
House feel very warmly; but the Go- 
vernment have not got to regard the 
—— as a question affecting one 

hurch or another, but they have to deal 
with it as one which concerns seriously 
a great property in which the nation has 
a deop, a large, and a vested interest. 
They have got to regard it as a question 
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which, at the present moment, is the 
fruitful cause of much disturbance, of 
much ill-blood and ill-feeling in some 
parts of the country ; and we, therefore, 
feel it to be essential that this measure 
should be dealt with by the House in 
course of the present Session. I have 
now alluded generally to the questions 
of ——. My right hon. Friend the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland reminds me 
of the Land Commission. Hon. Mem- 
bers from Ireland are aware of the fact 
that the Statute empowering the Land 
Commission Act expires in August, and 
therefore it is necessary to pass some 
measure. The proposal we make is to 
put the continuance of the Land Com- 
mission into the Expiring Laws Con- 
tinuance Act, so as to prevent any sus- 
pension of their labours which are 
necessary to the government of Ireland, 
and to subsequently ask the House to 
consider the amending Bill which my 
right hon. Friend has upon the Paper. 
I have now referred to the measures 
which we think it necessary to ask the 
House to adopt in the course of the 
resent Session. [An hon. Memper: 
hat about the Drainage Bills?| 
Certainly I trust the House will aecept 
those Drainage Bills. They are placed 
before the House as the measures which 
the Government desire to propose for 
the ameliozation of the condition of that 
part of Ireland which is affected by 
these Bills. It is, of course, in the 
power of hon. Members from Ireland 
to assist the passing of those Bills, and 
I am afraid that we should not think it 
right to devote any very large amount 
of time with a view to forcing those 
measures through against the wishes of 
hon. Gentlemen from Ireland, or against 
any generally expressed feeling of oppo- 
sition on the part of the House. Those 
Bills are precisely of a class of measures 
which can only be passed if they are 
accepted cordially by the House; and if 
they are not so accepted, it is obviously 
impossible for any Government to pass 
them in the face of opposition. Well, 
Sir, I must now come to deal with Bills 
which, I am afraid, it will be the duty 
of the Government to drop. The first 
is the Lunacy Acts Amendment Bill. 
[ Zronical cheers.] Iam not aware, Sir, 
that it affects any hon. Gentleman in 
this House. I should be exceedingly 
sorry that any hon. Gentleman should 
have any interest or personal feeling in 
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the question. ThenI am sorry to say 
there are two measures with regard to 
Ireland which I feel we can hardly ask 
the House at this period of the Session 
to consider. They are the Parliamen- 
tary Under Secretary for Ireland Bill. 
f" Hear, hear!” } Well, Sir, I confess 

am a little surprised at that cheer. 
After what has passed, I should have 
thought it would not be cheered in that 
manner. The other is the Supreme 
Court of Judicature (J sland) Bill, which 
also involves a consiaerable amount of 
difficulty, and is threatened with a great 
deal of opposition ; and in these circum- 
stances we shall not attempt to pass it 
thisyear, but we hopethat early next year 
we shall be in a position to introduce a 
more complete measure. There is also 
a measure dealing with official secrets, 
which has been opposed, and which, 
although of great importance, we must 
reserve for another opportunity. Then 
there is the measure dealing with tech- 
nical education, which we greatly regret 
to have to drop; but it may not be, 
perhaps, altogether a loss of time if we 
postpone the consideration of this 
measure. I have reason to believe that 
the Royal Commission on Elementary 
Education will report very shortly on 
the whole question, and it would be ex- 
ceedingly interesting and convenient to 
the House to have their Report before 
them before they attempted legislation 
on the subject. And now, having 
stated the measures which the Govern- 
ment think it right to persevere with, 
and those they think it right to drop, 
I come to the consideration of the 
arrangements which, in the interests of 
legislation, in the interests of the dis- 
charge of the duties which belong to 
Members of this House, seem, on the 
whole, best to be made. It is for the 
House itself to determine whether they 
accept the recommendation I venture to 
make. But I have witnessed in this 
House the weariness which accompanies 
prolonged Sittings through the months 
of August and September, and I have 
myself come to the conclusion that the 
Business of this House has not always 
been conducted with the greatest possible 
effect, or the best possible regard to the 
duties we have to discharge in circum- 
stances of that kind. The advice, there- 
fore, which I should venture to offer to 
the House is that such measures as are 
absolutely necessary—and I have stated 
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them to be the Local Government Bill 
and Supply, with one or two other 
measures—that such measures as these 
should be undertaken before any ques- 
tion of adjournment is entertained ; but 
that if we are so fortunate as to get 
through the Local Government Bill and 
Supply early in August, we might then 
hope to adjourn either till the last week 
of October or the first week of Novem- 
ber, and then to proceed, within the 
limit I have indicated, with any Bills 
which have already been introduced, or 
which may come down to us from the 
House of Lords. I have no hesitation 
in saying that this House would not 
do well to enter upon an Autumn Ses- 
sion as a new departure in the matter of 
legislation, and we have no desire to 
invite the House to consider any measure 
which is not already before Parliament, 
with the exception of the Minister of 
Agriculture Bill. But I, of courss, re- 
serve to myself the liberty, in case of 
any absolute emergency—any necessity 
suddenly arising—to call attention to it, 
and to ask the judgment of the House 
upon it. There is also one question 
which I am sure is interesting to some 
hon. Members who have Private Bills 
ou the Paper. In the early part of this 
Session, under the new Rules, it was pro- 
vided that measures introduced by private 
Members, and dealt with on Wednesdays, 
should, after Whitsuntide, take prece- 
dence in the orderin which they stood on 
the Paper. There are some Bills which 
have obtained the position of Report, and 
which are, therefore, almost within 
sight of being passed. It will be my 
endeavour, so far as these Bills are con- 
cerned, to find an opportunity for obtain- 
ing the judgment of the House upon 
them. Ido not undertake to do more 
than endeavour, so far as the Government 
is concerned, that these Bills, which 
have reached that position, should be 
disposed of by the House. I think I 
have now concluded the statements I 
had to make in asking for the whole 
time of the House. I am aware I am 
making a large demand upon the House, 
but I do so in what I believe to be the 
best interests of the House. We have 
here work to discharge. Unless that 
work is gone through, we cannot feel 
that we have done our duty by our con- 
stituents or by the country. This 
appears to me to be the best and the 
only method which is open to us to en- 
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able us to discharge the duty in a most 
complete and satisfactory manner. I 
must refer to one provision in the Motion 
of which I have given Notice. I have 
asked the House to suspend the Twelve 
o’clock and Six o’clock Rule so far as 
the Report of Supply is concerned. 
When those Rules were agreed to by 
the House, I am sure the general feeling 
of the House was to endeavour to make 
use of them for the advancement of 
Business, and for the comfort and con- 
venience of Members of the House. I 
make no complaint of the general 
manner in which these Rules have been 
worked. I make no complaint against 
my hon. Friends behind me, or against 
hon. Members opposite; but it is noto- 
rious that one or two or three Members 
have availed themselves of the power 
which they possess under these Rules to 
refuse permission to the House to con- 
sider the Report of Supply after 12 
o’clock at night, which has usually been 
considered, in the absence of serious 
opposition, to be rather a matter of form 
than otherwise. Therefore, in the 
interests of Public Business, I ask the 
House to suspend that Rule so far as 
the Report of Supply is concerned. In 
doing so, I assure hon. Members that I 
have no desire to prevent any legitimate 
discussion on any question which may 
arise, nor have I any desire to use the 
power placed in our hands so as to un- 
duly interfere with the liberties of hon. 
Members of this House. I beg, Sir, to 
move the Motion which stands in my 
name. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘« That, for the remainder of the Session, Go- 
vernment Business, whether Orders of the Day, 
or Notices of Motion, have precedence on Tues- 
day and Wednesday ; that Standing Order 11, 
relating to the Committee of Supply, or Ways 
and Means on Friday, be suspended ; and that 
Standing Order 456, relating to Mr. Speaker 
leaving the Chair without putting any Question 
on going into Committee of Supply on Monday 
and Thursday, be extended to the other days 
of the week. 

That Reports of Supply and Ways and Means 
may be taken after Midnight (and half-past 
Five on Wednesday), though opposed, and that 
the Proceedings thereon be not interrupted, 
either at Midnight or One o'clock (or on Wed- 
nesday at Six), but after such Reports have 
been disposed of no Opposed Business shall be 
taken.” —( Mr. Willian Henry Smith.) 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) said, that the questions raised 
by the statement of the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman were of the greatest interest and 
importance, and were, therefore, not such 
as ought to be [™ of by a snatch 
vote upon short Notice. If there were 
any difficulties in the way of legislation 
they were caused, not by the action of 
the House, but by the mode in which 
the Government had thought fit to con- 
duct the Business of the House at the 
beginning of the Session. At the com- 
menoement of the Session they had taken 
up the time of the House with the 
alteration of the Rules of Procedure, 
and now in July they complained that 
Supply was in arrear, when they had had 
ample opportunity of pressing it for- 
ward instead of resorting to Yotes on 
Account. The Government had over- 
ridden the rights of private Members 
during a large portion of the Session, 
and they now proposed to take up the 
whole time of the House for Government 
Business. The Motion was unfair alike 
to private Members and to the interests 
of Ireland, and it was one which he was 
afraid would be drawn into a precedent. 
As it appeared to him that this question 
ought to be settled only after full 
deliberation, and that the House ought 
to have the opportunity of considering 
what it should do in the disposal of its 
time, he begged to move—‘‘ That this 
House do now proceed to read the 
Orders of the Day.” 

Mr. COX (Clare, E.) seconded the 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “ That,” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House do now proceed to the Orders 
of the Day.”’—(Mr. Arthur O'Connor.) 

Question es. ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar) said, he thought that 
before the proposal of the right hon. 
Gentleman was accepted the House 
ought to appreciate its gravity. If the 
House accepted this proposal without a 
protest on this occasion, it was certain 
that Autumn Sessions would recur, if 
not annually, at least every few years. 
Tae present proposal was absolutely 
unprecedented. Autumn Sessions had 
been arranged before, but only when 
there was a difficulty between the two 
Houses of Parliament, or when a ques- 
tion of Procedure Rules had to be dis- 
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cussed. But on this occasion only 
ordinary Bills had been presented to the 
House for consideration, and now they 
were asked to meet in the Autumn merely 
to consider ordinary legislative pro- 
posals. This was distinctly a new 
departure. He suggested that if the 
right hon. Gentleman passed all the 
Bills he had mentioned this Session he 
would find that when he had to meet the 
House again there would be little legisla- 
tion for it to consider. They could not 
expect a Tory Government to introduce 
revolutionary Bills every Session ; and, 
unless the Government really proposed 
to have a General Election before long, 
he would advise them not to force the 
pace so quickly now, but to keep some 
of their measures in stock. He entered 
a protest against the proposal, so that it 
should not be drawn into a precedent 
for future use. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
said, he did not agree with his hon. 
Friend that the Government had brought 
in any revolutionary measures this Ses- 
sion. In order to satisfy him they must 
bring him in far more thorough-going 
measures than they had up to the pre- 
sent done. He was in favour of an 
Autumn Session because, as he under- 
stood it, it was to be instead of the Sum- 
mer Session. He anticipated that when- 
ever they came to Autumn Sessions the 
House would rise at the latest in the 
beginning of July. But the right hon. 
Gentleman estimated that the Local Go- 
vernment Bill would be finished at the 
end of next week. Then the right hon. 
Gentleman suggested that the Estimates 
should be considered de die in diem. But 
how long did the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury think 
they would take? There were several 
matters in regard to Ireland which would 
possibly be discussed. There were 
several questions connected with foreign 
affairs as well as other matters to be 
considered. It was agreed on all hands 
that they were greatly behind with the 
Estimates, and he protested against this 
system of putting them off to the fag end 
of the Session, and then for the Govern- 
ment to come forward and say that the 
Votes would be taken from day to day, 
and that the House would go on sitting 
until they were passed. If the right 
hon. Gentleman was determined that the 
Local Government Bill should be passed 
as suggested, and that the Estimates 
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were then to be taken, he thought 
the House ought to be fairly told 
that the Government would adjourn, say, 
at the end of the first week in August. 
That was a fair time to fix. A Vote on 
Account could be taken for any moneys 
required, and then the House would 
take up the consideration of the Esti- 
mates in the Autumn Session. As far as 
they could see this Autumn Session was 
fixed merely in order to pass the Bill 
for the appointment of a Minister of 
Agriculture, and to do something in con- 
nection with Welsh tithes. But the 
right hon. Gentleman’s method of deal- 
ing with the last-named subject was 
only interesting in the fact that it ought 
to be opposed. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man were to tell the House that he would 
bring in a little Bill depriving the Church 
of England of all tithes he would sit to 
the end of the year in order to pass it. 
He told the right hon. Gentleman, with 
all respect, that he had bungled all 
through the Session. He wasted days 
and days on a Bill for giving asalary to 
the Under Secretary for Ireland; and 
now hon. Members were kept sittin 
there during August, to be dragge 
back again to Westminster during Octo- 
ber. The Estimates were to be forced 
through the House of Commons by a 
series of closures, because the right hon. 
Gentleman, like the unwise virgin, had 
wasted his oil and was now coming to 
them, the wise virgins, in order to have 
his lamp replenished. 

Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(Paddington, 8.): With all respect to 
the hon. Member for Northampton (Mr. 
Labouchere), I hardly think the spirit of 
his remarks is calculated to assist the 
House in arriving at a proper egquees: 
tion of the Government’s proposal. It 
is not in that spirit, I think, matters of 
Business should be discussed ; nor do I 
concur with the hon. Member opposite 
(Mr. Arthur O’Connor) in laying any ap- 

reciable amount of blame on Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers for the state of Public 
Business at the present moment. I re- 
collect perfectly well that up to Whit- 
suntide and after those Holidays the 
state of Public Business was in an ex- 
tremely favourable condition. Progress 
in many matters of importance had been 
made; Supply was less in arrear than in 
former Sessions ; and the general con- 
currence of opinion on both sides of the 
House was to the effect that the Govern- 
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ment were certainly to be complimented 
either on their good fcrtune or their 
skill in the conduct of Public Business 
up tothat time. Therefore I do not at- 
tach any blame to the Government for 
the embarrassing situation in which we 
find ourselves with regard to the Business 
of the House. Undoubtedly there may 
have been errors such as all Govern- 
ments may make with respect to particu- 
lar measures. I admit that it is easy for 
anyone to criticize the amount of time 
which has been devoted to the Irish 
Under Secretary Bill; butit is open to 
the Government, as well as groups of 
individuals who are not in the Govern- 
ment service, to make mistakes of that 
kind. Ido not think any fair-minded 
man will question that; and I doubt 
whether the right hon. Gentleman the 
Leader of the Opposition (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone) will at all join in the sharp 
and unmeasured censure of the hon. 
Member for Northampton against the 
Government. But, putting aside all 
this dlague, we ought to try and esti- 
mate, if we can, the position of affairs 
as affected by the proposal of the Go- 
vernment. I do not gather that Her 
Majesty’s Government have any other 
object in view than to suit the general 
convenience of the body of Members in 
this House so far as it may be done con- 
sistently with the duty of advancing the 
National Business. No Party considera- 
tion is involved in considering those 
questions, and I do not doubt but that 
the Government will welcome any sug- 
gestions which will enable the House 
to arrive at a unanimous conclusion as 
to the best course to adopt. It appears 
to me that in the proposals which the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury has sketched out there are 
two most important matters to consider. 
They are distinct from each other. The 
first subject is the position which the 
right hon. Gentleman gives respectively 
to the exigencies of Supply and the 
exigencies of legislation. T gather that 
he attaches greater importance to im- 
mediate progress with the exigencies of 
legislation than he does to immediate 

rogress with the exigencies of Supply. 

his undoubtedly raisesa Constitutional 
question of great magnitude indeed, 
which is well raised at this period of the 
year; and I would venture to enter a 
very strong protest—the strongest pos- 





sible protest—against placing Supply | 
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at such a period of the Session as this 
in an ‘inferior position to any legisla- 
tive measures. Never in my brief ex- 

erience has the House of Commons 
oe more interested in discussing ques- 
tions of public expenditure ; never have 
I known less Party feeling imported 
into those discussions ; never have those 
discussions been more valuable. In 
addition to that, the House of Commons 
has very wisely entered upon a new 
mode of referring certain classes of ex- 
penditure to a careful examination by 
Committees upstairs. It appears to me 
that, according to the proposal of the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury, all those good dispositions 
of the House and that work carried on 
by Committees upstairs would be, to a 
great extent, if not altogether, utterly 
sacrificed and abandoned. I think also 
that the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury is unduly san- 
guine in supposing that the Local Go- 
vernment Bill could possibly be con- 
cluded in the fortnight which I think 
he has allotted to it. On the question 
of the Government of London alone, it 
seems to me that a fortnight would be 
no immoderate space of time to devote 
merely to that question. With regard 
to Supply, I know of several questions 
which must be raised on the Estimates 
—questions which must take some hours 
to discuss ; and I venture to think that 
the House would be failing in its duty 
to the nation if it does not consider the 
questions connected with the Army, 
Navy, and also with the Civil Service. 
I cannot possibly imagine how this 
House can get through Committee of 
Supply, if it is to do its duty properly, 
under a period of three weeks at the 
very least. Considering that there are 
150 Votes altogether to be passed for 
the Army, Navy, and Civil Service, I 
do not think such a rate of progress will 
be at all unduly retarded ; =" think 
it would be rather rapid. Putting 
together these calculations in regard to 
passing the Local Government Bill 
through Committee, the Report stage, 
and the third reading, you cannot rea- 
sonably put down the time that would 
be required at less than four weeks. 
Then I estimate, without any exaggera- 
tion, that three weeks would be neces- 
sary for disposing of Supply. There is 
other Business to which the right hon. 
Gentleman alluded that must be brought 
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before Parliament before we could ad- 
journ. He mentioned the Tithes Bill 
among them. That would bring us 
to this—that we should want nearly 
eight weeks. The right hon. Gentle- 
man is, I am sure, the last person who 
would wish Parliament to be degraded 
by showing itself to the country as 
hurrying through its work in an unbusi- 
ness-like manner ; and therefore at least 
eight weeks will be required before we 
can adjourn. That carries us beyond 
the end of August and brings us into 
September; and the right hon. Gentle- 
man must feel that if Parliament sepa- 
rates in the month of September it can 
hardly come together again within six 
weeks from that time. I only put these 
things as I think they must appear to 
every practical mind. I come next to 
the question of an Autumn Session, 
which is a Smee distinct question. I 
have myself repeatedly pressed on the 
House my views as to the expediency of 
a revision of our arrangements in regard 
to the Parliamentary Session. I have 
long been of opinion that we do not get 
through our Business creditably under 
the present system ; butif you are going 
to alter the period of the Session, and 
to make Parliament adjourn in the 
Summer, say at the end of July or the 
beginning of August, and then meet 
again in the Autumn, that I think 
should be done after very careful consi- 
deration, and after the most elaborate 
Rules have been framed on the subject, 
if you mean to make an Autumn Session 
a regular Business. But if you do not 
make it a regular Business then I pro- 
test against an Autumn Session except 
for a case of great emergency. I think 
in the Autumn of 1882 the House was 
called together specially to consider its 
Rules ; and it might be a proper use for 
an Autumn Session if the Government 
proposed to meet in the Autumn to con- 
sider the remaining portions of the 
Local Government Bill: Perhaps notin 
the lifetime of a man would there be 
again a Bill introduced of such magni- 
tude and importance as the Local Go- 
vernment Bill; and I cannot conceive 
that there could be a more legitimate 
subject for an Autumn Session than that 
measure. The right hon. Gentleman 
might, therefore, well say that as other 
on of essential importance presses 

e will propose to postpone the pro- 
gress of this Bill to an Autumn Sesilion, 
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when the energies of Parliament will be 
recruited and the opinion of the country 
will be more pronounced, and we can, 
without interruption from other Busi- 
ness, consider this great and most im- 
ret measure. I find, however, that 

e proposes that the Local Government 
Bill shall be dealt with before Supply. 
To that I take strong exception. This 
Bill is to be passed, then Supply is to 
follow, Parliament is to be kept sitting 
till the month of September, and then 
an Autumn Session is to be had recourse 
to—for what? For essentially minor 
legislation projects. There are among 
them the Railway Rates Bill, the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Bill, and the Tithes 
Bill. These may all be important, but 
still they are minor measures which 
ought to take their chance with the or- 
dinary Legislative Business of the year. 
It would be a most unfortunate prece- 
dent to have recourse to an Autumn 
Session, without Rules and Regulations 
to guide us, merely to make progress 
with Business of essentially minor in- 
terest. I do not think that the right 
hon. Gentleman will find, on considera- 
tion, that his proposals will commend 
themselves to the general sense of the 
House. I think that he would carry 
the House, or the overwhelming body 
of the House, with him if he would pro- 
pose now to defer proceeding further 
with the Local Government Bill, if he 
would recognize—what he has every 
right to recognize, and what the House 
has a right to have recognized—that the 
progress which has been made with this 
Bill has been, considering the nature of 
the measure, fairly rapid, and that the 
discussion of it has been most creditable 
to the House on the whole. There is 
nothing to prevent the progress from 
being continued if the Bill is deferred 
till the Autumn. Then the right hon. 
Gentleman would be able to take up the 
discussion of Supply at a period when 
the House is disposed to discuss the 
Estimates ia a business-like way. The 
procedure of the Government would in 
such a case be perfectly Constitutional. 
They could take up Supply immediately, 
and get through tho Votes and adjourn 
certainly not later than the first week in 
August; and we could meet again at 
some period in October for a great pur- 
pose, as great a purpose as you could be 
called together for—namely, to complete 
the great work of constituting the Local 
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Government of the counties and rural 
districts of the country. That is a pro- 

sal which, I think, will commend 
itself not only to the common sense of 
the House, but of the country at large. 
[ Murmurs.| I dare say that some hon. 
Gentlemen behind me—for I hear some 
murmurs—do not altogether like an 
Autumn Session, and are not particu- 
larly enamoured of the Local Govern- 
ment Bill. I respect their feelings, but 
a Local Government Bil! is inevitable; 
and the Government are right in pinning 
their existence as a Ministry to the pass- 
ing of a measure of this character. I 
am now only suggesting the course 
which I believe would be most con- 
venient to the House and the country; 
and I earnestly entreat the Govern- 
ment not to consider the proposals 
which they have made this after- 
noon as final. They will bring neither 
convenience nor comfort nor credit to 
the Government, or to any individual 
Minister, or to the House. The House 
would be kept too late under these pro- 
posals to do Business at all with satis- 
faction to itself or the country—too late 
with regard to health, which is ex- 
tremely valuable, not only to Members 
but to Ministers, and especially to the 
officers of the House; and—what is 
much more to the purpose—too late to 
be able to carry out the present project 
of re-assembling Parliament in the 
Autumn. I trust that the Government 
will receive my remarks in the spirit in 
which they are made; this matter may 
be considered quite apart from Party 
views; and I think it is not an unrea- 
sonable request that I should inquire of 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
of the Treasury—if my remarks have 
found support in any quarter—whether 
the Government would be open to re- 
consider the proposals they have made ? 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.) said, he would like to 
direct the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman—which he was not giving 
him—to the question of the unemployed. 
Not a word had fallen from the right 
hon. Gentleman, in proposing an Autumn 
Session, as to any legislation or inquiry 
with regard to the distress amongst the 
unemployed in London. He did not 
think a better opportunity could have 
been found for the consideration of this 

uestion than an Autumn Session. Al- 

ough the Government had been in 
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mn said about the poor. It was, he 
thought, desirable that the right hon. 
Gentleman, even at the last moment, 
should pledge himself to do something 
for this miserable class. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN (Denbigh- 
shire, E.) said, that he presumed the 
Motion, which stood in the name of hon. 
and learned Attorney General (Sir 
Richard Webster), for the appointment 
of a new Judge, had been dropped. 

Mr. W. H. Smrru signified assent. 

e could not agree with the noble Lo 
the Member for South Paddington (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) that the Bills which 
had been referred to Grand Commit- 
tees were Bills of minor importance. 
The First Lord of the Treasury had not 
exaggerated the labour which had been 
bestowed upon those Bills; and if they 
were abandoned not only would that 
labour be thrown away, but a death- 
blow would be given to the system of 
devolution, for it would be impossible 
to get Members to serve on them in 
future. He would, therefore, like to 
know whether those Bills would be 
taken during the present Session, or 
would be relegated to the Autumn Ses- 
sion ? 

Mr. 8. SMITH (Flintshire) said, he 
wished to ask, what was the intention 
of the Government with regard to the 
Limited Liability Bill? He hoped it 
would not be abandoned, but that the 
Government would persevere with it. 

Mr. W.E. GLADSTONE (Edinburgh, 
Mid Lothian): Sir, according to old 
practice and old experience, when the 
House finds itself in a great difficulty 
in respect to the condition of Public 
Business, the easiest, and I might almost 
say the customary course, is to say it 
is all owing to the mismanagement of 
its Business by the Government. Now, 
I frankly own that I agree entirely with 
what the noble Lord the Member for 
South Paddington (Lord Randolph 
Churchill) has said in that respect. I 
think that some of the time of the 
House undoubtedly has been wasted— 
I will not enter into particulars—on 
measures which they have submitted to 
the House through error of judgment ; 
but I cannot say that in the main, or 
even in any considerable degree, our 
present predicament is owing to any 
error of that kind. I abandon the idea 
of charging upon the Government the 
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difficulties in which we are placed ; but 
I am impressed by the feeling how very 
difficult it is when a proposition of this 
kind has been made by the Government, 
even with the best intentions, and by the 
most competent men, to propose Amend- 
ments to that proposition. Afterall, the 
Government are in a position which gives 
them a larger and truer conspectus of 
the position of public affairs than any 
of us can possibly have. I would ex- 
emplify what I have said by referring 
to the practical proposition advanced by 
the noble Lord who has discussed this 
subject, as we should have expected 
from him, with very great intelligence 
and acuteness. But when I look at the 
ractical proposition of the noble Lord, 
| am afraid it is open to serious objec- 
tions. It turns in the main upon the 

ostponement of the remaining proceed- 
ings on the Local Government Bill to a 
certain period in the Autumn. But then 
I think I distinctly understood from the 
Government, and from the character of 
the Bill itself, that it is necessary that 
the measure should be dealt with at 
once, in order that it may be passed 
through the House in sufficient time to 
enable the authorities concerned to take 
the measures required for bringing it 
into operation. If that is so, I am afraid 
that it is fatal to the proposal made by 
the noble Lord. The truth is that, with 
all the acute criticism made upon the 
present state of things, I am tempted to 
make this observation. We are dealing 
all along with symptoms, and not with 
the disease. The disease, in my opinion, 
lies here—that we are an overcharged 
and overworked House of Parliament. 
It would be invidious and out-of-place 
in me to refer to what I believe to be 
the best of all measures for relieving the 
House, because I know that at present 
the majority of the House in that im- 
portant and vital respect has no desire 
to be relieved, and protests vehe- 
mently against being relieved. It is 
for secondary means and propositions 
to really prevent a recurrence of these 
difficulties. For example, it may be 
said that we ought to meet the difficulty 
by sitting over a longer portion of the 
year, and by the regular adoption of 
something in the nature of Autumn 
Sessions. My belief is that, taking cir- 
cumstances in the mass, this House does 
as much work from year to year, on the 
average, as it is possible for a Legislative 
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Assembly to do. And as regards Autumn 
Sessions in particular, I defy any Gentle- 
man holding Offices as Ministers of the 
Crown to perform their duties adequately 
to the country in the preparation of the 
Legislative Business for this House, unless 
they have Vacations of very considerable 
length, undisturbed by Parliamentary 
proceedings, quite apart from the time 
which is actually necessary for mere 
physical recreation. We must be con- 
tent at present to deal with this question 
by secondary means ; and I believe the 
wisest course for the House it to accept 
the a of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. hope he will not hold himself 
too strictly bound to the letter of what 
he has said. All that is necessary is 
that we should understand in perfect 
good faith, and in the spirit of one who 
has no intention whatever of using it for 

artial, or what is commonly known as 

arty purposes. The position is one of 
extreme difficulty, and I think we should 
allow a reasonable latitude to the Go- 
vernment and to the right hon. Gentle- 
man in the construction of the pledges 
which he has given to the House. If 
I saw my way to make any proposal by 
which the plan of the Government could 
be practically improved to any serious 
extent, I should not hesitate to submit it 
to the House. I do not at all attempt to 
extenuate what has been said with 
regard to the disadvantages in which we 
are placed. I am sure that the House 
cannot too seriously apply its mind to 
the comprehensive consideration of these 
disadvantages. I think, so far as 
methods of compulsion are concerned, 
we have reached very nearly the ne plus 
ultra of what the nature of our Constitu- 
tion as a Legislative Assembly would 
bear. But after all that is gained by 
the Rules—and I admit that no incon- 
siderable improvement has beenachieved 
—the problem remains before us in un- 
diminished, perhaps even in growing 
and still more formidable, dimensions. 
I have one request to make, and it is 
only a moderate one. I earnestly trust— 
and I hope the right hon. Gentleman 
will give us some satisfaction upon the 
subject before we part—that in the 
particular difficulty in which we are 
placed, we may understand that the 
time of the House, exhausted as we are 
and shall be, is not to be given up, either 
before or after the Adjournment, to the 
discussion of proposals for the reform 
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of another branch of the Legislature. 
I am not going to commit myself, or to 
strike upon any stumbling block in point 
of form. I do not refer to anything that 
has taken place ‘“‘ elsewhere,” or to any 
Bill that may be brought from “‘ another 
place.”” I simply express, and I uncon- 
ditionally express, this hope, this ex- 
pectation, I would even say this request, 
that we may be assured that we shall 
not be called upon to grapple with a 
subject which must either be reduced to 
dimensions unnaturally small so as to 
become frivolous in its nature or cha- 
racter, or which, if it should be pre- 
sented to us, its natural dimensions 
would require the fresh, unbroken, or, 
to adopt the favourable illustration of 
the hon. Member for Northampton, the 
“virgin energies of the House.” I 
make the request with greater confidence, 
because I do not think I am asking the 
Government to make any very serious 
sacrifice in consenting to give me satisfac- 
tion on that point. The right hon. 
Gentleman in his speech did not name 
the financial measure which must be 
considered as twin or sister measure to 
the Local Government Bill; but I take 
it for granted that that subject will have 
to be disposed of, and as having been, 
by implication, included in his state- 
ment. [Mr, Goscuen assented.] If 
that is so, and subject to the single 
reservation I have made, I, for my part, 
do not deny that there is plenty of room 
for criticism ; and believing that it falls 
not so much upon the head of the Go- 
vernment as upon the condition of affairs 
and the general relation of the House to 
the enormous mass of Business which it 
is called upon to discharge, I am not 
able to make any practical suggestion to 
relieve us from the serious difficulties in 
which we are placed. I hope that the 
Government and the Members of the 
House generally will take to heart this 
great question about the evident dispro- 
portion that now exists between the calls 
on the House and the obligations of the 
House and its capacity for performing 
them ; and I cannot but think that the 
time will come when a satisfactory 
answer and a solution of the problem 
that has so long vexed us will be found. 

Sm RICHARD PAGET (Somerset, 
Wells) said, he regarded an Autumn 
Session as an unmixed evil. A reason- 





able prolongation of the Session would 
be far preferable. If by any process 
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they could avoid an Autumn Session, it 
would, in his opinion, be of general 
advantage to all concerned. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Sir, I think it 
is only respectful to the House that I 
should at once reply to the observations 
of my noble Friend behind me and those 
which have been made by the right 
hon. Member for Mid Lothian. I can 
assure my noble Friend that the con- 
siderations which he has discussed have 
been most carefully weighed by Her 
Majesty’s Government. They were not 
insensible of the very serious importance 
of pressing forward Supply ; but when 
they came to weigh the relative impor- 
tance of making progress with the Local 
Government Bill in Committee, they 
considered it absolutely essential to pro- 
ceed with that stage now and complete 
it with as little interruption as possible, 
having regard to the fact that an interval 
must elapse between the Committee and 
the Report, during which hon. Gentlemen 
will have the right of considering whe- 
ther further amendment is necessary, 
and also having regard to the fact that 
if this measure is to come into operation 
in 1889 it must be passed before the end 
of September. My noble Friend may 
think me too sanguine, but I entertain 
the hope that the House at large has 
already expressed its opinion on the 
principles contained in the Bill and a 
desire to see it passed, and from all I 
have heard with regard to the proposals 
affecting London, I have every reason 
to hope they will be received with favour, 
and that a very prolonged discussion on 
them will not be necessary. With regard 
to the assurance which was asked of me 
by the right hon. Gentleman opposite as 
to the measure which is in « certain 
stage in ‘‘ another place,” the request 
which he made to me wasa very reason- 
able and a very moderate request, and, 
looking at all the circumstances of the 
case, I cannot have the slightest hesita- 
tion in giving him the assurance which 
he desires, that no attempt should be 
made in the course of this year to ask 
this House to consider such a measure 
as the right hon. Gentleman referred to. 
I make this concession—if the right hon. 
Gentleman thinks it a concession—with 
the most perfect readiness, and I fully 
admit that the right hon. Gentleman 
has met the proposal of the Government 
in a most considerate manner which de- 
serves the fullest acknowledgment of 
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the Government. My hon. Friend behind 
me (Sir Richard Paget) has referred to 
the inconvenience which an Autumn 
Session inflicts upon hon. Members of 
this House. I am well aware of the 
extreme inconvenience which such a 
Session involves upon hon. Members. 
I am aware that when hon. Members 
have separated, they have other duties 
to discharge in the country, and that it 
is a very great sacrifice of time to bring 
them back to this House. But the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite is only too 
accurate in his description of the still 
greater pressure on those upon whom 
the cares of Government rest, if they 
have imposed upon them an Autumn 
Session. For myself, I can only say I 
look forward to it with very considerable 
apprehension and regret, and I am not 
without hope that the rapidity with 
which the House may deal with the 
Business before it may render an Autumn 
Session unnecessary. I agree, however, 
with my noble Friend the Member for 
South Paddington that Supply _re- 
quires careful consideration, and that a 
proper period should be allowed for that 
purpose, and I should be sorry if any- 
thing I have said, or any influence I have 
exercised, were construed as an attempt 
to deprive the House of an opportunity 
for that proper consideration which is 
one of its first duties. Itis the intention 
of the Government to ask the House to 
consider the Bills which have passed 
through the Standing Committees, either 
in this or an adjourned Sitting. My 
noble Friend behind me has referred to 
those Bills as of small importance. 

Lorv RANDOLPH CHUROHILL: 
I said minor importance. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Of minor im- 
portance. But although they are of 
minor importance compared with the 
Local Government Bill, still they are of 
so much importance that I should deeply 
regret, and I am sure the House would 
regret, that the labour which has been 
bestowed upon them should be lost 
altogether, and that we should be com- 
pelled to take up those measures again 
another Session. With reference to the 
difficulties under which the House 
labours in the discharge of its duties, I 
will not follow the right hon, Gentleman 
as to the causes which operate in that 
direction ; but some regard must be had 
to the somewhat peculiar circumstances 
of this Session. It is admitted that the 
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Local Government Bill is of such magni- 
tude and intricacy that a very large 
amount of time must be dev to its 
consideration. We hope it will not be 
necessary to introduce Local Government 
Bills every Session, and that when we 
arrive at the next Session the ordinary 
period of the Session will be sufficient 
for the ordinary duties. Whether that 
be so or not, we have to deal with the 
present necessity, and without in the 
slightest degree pledging the House to 
the course I have recommended as pro- 
bably necessary, I hope the House will 
agree with the Resolution I have moved, 
reserving full discretion and full con- 
= over their Business at a future 
ay. 
Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT 
(Derby): Sir, the right hon. Member 
for Mid Lothian has concurred with the 
Government in the necessity for pro- 
ceeding to its conclusion, so far as is 
necessary with the Local Government 
Bill immediately, upon the ground that 
it is necessary that the Bill should pass 
before a certain date, and because Gen- 
tlemen who sit on this side of the House 
are as anxious—perhaps more anxious, 
indeed—as hon. Gentlemen opposite 
that it should so pass. But I hope, 
however, the right hon. Gentleman will 
not endeavour now to bind the House 
to what may happen a few years hence. 
There has been no disposition to unduly 
protract the discussion on the Local 
Government Bill, and I think the 
right hon. Gentleman is sanguine in his 
estimate of the time when the Bill will 
get through. I1f that should be the 
case, I hope the right hon. Gentleman 
will not endeavour now finally to pledge 
the House as to what is to happen when 
he has dealt with the Local Government 
Bill. I agree with the noble Lord that 
if we are to have an Autumn Session 
we ought to have a short Session now, 
and I hope the right hon. Gentleman 
will not bind the House to any course 
of proceeding which will compel the 
House to sit for any time like that to 
which the noble Lord alluded. The 
right hon. Gentleman has no desire to 
unduly curtail the discussion of the 
Local Government Bill, or that the Esti- 
mates should be scamped. I have long 
held the opinion that the Estimates 
should be discussed by the Committee 
upstairs. That was approved by the 
noble Lord the Member for Rossendale, 
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and opposed by the noble Lord the 
Member for Paddington. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL: 
No; never. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: [hope 
the Government will reconsider that 
matter. I only rose to say I hope that 
all we may consider concluded at pre- 
sent is that we are to go on with all due 
despatch with the Local Government 
Bill, and that if the Government con- 
template an Autumn Session, they will 
not endeavour to keep the House sitting 
beyond the first week in August. We 
cannot dispose of all the Business of 
which the right hon. Gentleman has 
spoken during that time. Let us under- 
stand that if it is not disposed of by the 
first week in August it should remain 
until the Autumn Session. I think that 
is the general opinion of the House. 
—({Hear, hear!” and “‘No, no!” |}— 
and I am sure the right hon. Gentleman 
will agree to what is the general opi- 
nion of the House. 

Srrk WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
(Sussex, N.W.) said, they were all 
anxious on one point—how long they 
were to be — there? What they had 
a right to ask of the Leader of the 
House was whether it was his intention 
to adjourn in the first week of August ? 
If he meant to take an Autumn Session, 
or as soon after as possible, and which 
he hoped would not be necessary ; but 
should it unfortunately be necessary, 
then he thought the remainder of Sup; ly 
might be taken in that Session. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) said, he hoped something would 
be said as to the subject referred to in 
the speech of the hon. Member for North- 
West Lanarkshire. He would also like to 
know when it was proposed to take the 
Indian Budget, and whether the Motion 
to give the exclusive time of the House 
referred to the Autumn Session also ? 

Mr. W. P. SINCLAIR (Falkirk, &c.) 
asked whether anything would be done 
as to the Land Purchase Commission ? 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) 
said, that there was scarcely one measure 
which the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury had mentioned 
that had either a past or a prospective 
reference to Scotland. He wished to 
ask what course the Government in- 
tended to take with regard to a measure 
which had been occupying the attention 
of a Committee of that House during 
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the ter part of the Session—the 
Burgh Police (Scotland) Bill ? 

Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.) said, 
that if the Van and Wheel Tax proposai 
was persisted in, it would occupy much 
time; and he wished to know whether 
it was intended to be proceeded with be- 
fore the Adjournment ? 

Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.) 
said, he quite agreed with what had 
been said by hon. Members about 
the Van and Wheel Tax. The Bill had 
done great mischief, and the feeling 
against it was as strong asever. The 
present indecision and uncertainty on 
the part of the Government were 
seriously affecting the van and cart in- 
dustry in the North of England, and he 
thought the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was bound 
to give a decided answer as to whether 
he was going to press on the matter. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) 
said, he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury would give 
an answer to the question of the hon. and 
gallant Baronet (Sir Walter B. Bartte- 
lot) whether, if they were to have an 
Autumn Session, the Government would 
undertake that they should rise in the 
first week of August? [Cheers.] He 
thought those general cheers would not 
be lost on the Government. If the 
right hon. Gentleman would answer in 
the affirmative, all his present difficulties 
would for the moment be at an end. 
The House would settle down to work, 
and get through as much Business as 
possible in the four weeks before them. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he was very 
sensible of the necessity of rising as 
early as possible if they were to have an 
Autumn Session; but he put it to the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, with his 
great experience, whether it would be 
possible for any Minister to give an un- 
dertaking that the House should rise at 
a given date with such a Bill as the 
Local Government Bill under considera- 
tion, and a large amount of Supply still 
to be disposed of? He could have cheered 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby (Sir William Harcourt), and 
his hon. and gallant Friend the Member 
for North-West Sussex (Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot) as well as anyone in the 
House, for if there was one man in the 
House who desired rest it was he who 
now addressed them; but he would be 
wanting in frankness as well as in com- 
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mon sense if he stated a period at which 
the House should rise. But he had been 
plain and frank with the House. He 
might have made the Motion now be- 
fore the House without showing his 
whole hand. He might simply have 
relied on the condition of Public Busi- 
ness. He hoped earnestly that the House 
would assist the Government to obtain 
the early holiday which they all desired ; 
but he was sure the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite could not recommend, on 
Constitutional grounds, that Supply 
should be thrown over till November. 
The suggestion was repugnant to their 
Constitutional control over the expendi- 
ture of the country. He had already 
indicated that the Van and Wheel Tax 
would be proceeded with; and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would ask for the decision of 
the House before the Adjournment. With 
respect to the question of the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Aberdeen (Mr. Esslemont), 
he was aware that a large Committee up- 
stairs—almost as large as a Grand Com- 
mittee—had been considering the Burgh 
Police (Scotland) Bill, and he hoped 
the House would be able to dispose of 
that measure. It had been so carefully 
considered in Committee that it ought 
not to occupy any very large amount of 
time in the House. Of course, it was 
intended that the whole of the Autumn 
Session should be devoted to Govern- 
ment Business. It would be playing 
with the House to make any other 
arrangement. As to Land Purchase, 
that would, he hoped, be dealt with in 
the Autumn. The Government intended 
to put the Irish Land Commission Act 
into the Expiring Laws Continuance 
Bill ; and the Indian Budget would cer- 
tainly be taken before the Adjournment. 
In reply to the Question which had been 
asked with respect to the unemployed, 
he admitted that that was a most im- 
na question; but it was useless to 

iscuss it unless the Government had 
some serious measures to submit to 
Parliament on the subject, and they 
were not in a position to make such 
proposals. 

Sir JOHN R. MOWBRAY (Oxford 
University) said, he did not desire to 
offer any opposition to the proposal of 
the Government, but wished the House 
to consider how dangerous a precedent 
and how large a departure it was from 
the traditions of the House to have an 
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Autumn Session, not from extraordinary 
circumstances, but to finish the ordinary 
work of the Session. The tradition of 
the House was to begin its work at the 
beginning of February and to finish it 
at least by the end of August. But 
there had been nothing exceptional in 
the present Session. On all previous 
occasions of an Autumn Session some- 
thing exceptional had occurred. In 
1854 there was the Crimean War; in 
1857 the suspension of the Bank Charter 
Act; in 1867 the Abyssinian War; and 
in 1882 the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian called the 
House together in October for the con- 
sideration of Rules of Procedure, which 
had been interrupted by the Coercion 
Act, which it was necessary to introduce 
in consequence of the murder of Lord 
Frederick Cavendish. In the present 
instance he entirely failed to see such 
exceptional circumstances, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the Local Goverument 
Bill was a large measure ; and while, as 
he had said, he should withhold actual 
opposition, he desired to enter his pro- 
test against the course the Government 
had thought fit to adopt being made an 
incident of ordinary Parliamentary life. 
He agreed with the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Mid Lothian that if 
they were to have good legislation Minis- 
ters required time. He strongly en- 
dorsed, therefore, the suggestion of his 
hon. and gallant Friend the Member for 
North-West Sussex, that if they were 
to meet again in November they could 
adjourn early in August. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
said, he hoped that hon. Members for 
London would not be charged with ob- 
struction if they claimed adequate time 
for the discussion of the London Clauses 
of the Local Government Bill. He did 
not think those clauses would take a 
whole fortnight. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Oo., Mid) was 
understood to say that the reason he 
had objected to the Report of Supply 
being taken after 12 o’clock was be- 
cause discussion on certain Votes had 
been stopped by the closure. 

Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) 
said, he wished to ask whether the 
House was to understand that the only 
Scottish measures to be proceeded with 
were the Burgh Police Bill and the 
Universities Bill? After Whitsuntide 
the Government had under consideration 
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several important Bills relating to Scot- 
land which they intended to introduce. 
They had not yet seen any of these 
measures, and if they were not to be 
proceeded with very — disappoint- 
ment would be felt. He hoped that if 
the Bills to which he referred were not to 
be pressed forward this Session they 
would at least be produced. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, the Bail 
(Scotland) Bill was one which he hoped 
would be proceeded with. It had been 
reported from a Standing Committee, 
and it came within the category of the 
Bills which ought not to be dropped. 
With regard to the other Scottish mea- 
sures, they had been prepared; but he 
did not think it would tend to the ad- 
vancement of Public Business to intro- 
duce them. He had hoped to be able 
to discuss the Colonial Office Vote to- 
night; but he was informed by the 
Authorities at the Table that that could 
not be done, as private Members’ Mo- 
tions must on that occasion be taken. 
He would, however, take the earliest 
opportunity of bringing the Vote before 
the House. He was unable to enter 
into any absolute engagement to dispose 
of the Local Government Bill before 
Supply was taken. That must depend 
upon the position in which the Govern- 
ment found themselves. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT asked 
whether the Oaths Bill would be taken 
to-morrow ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he could 
not give a positive answer, but he 
thought it would not. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
leave to withdraw his Amendment, as 
he had attained the object with which 
he moved it. 





Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question put. 


Ordered, That, for the remainder of the Ses- 
sion, Government Business, whether Orders of 
the Day, or Notices of Motion, have precedence 
on Tuesday and Wednesday; that Standing 
Order 11, relating to the Committee of Supply, 
or Ways and Means on Friday, be empented ; 
and that Standing Order 56, relating to Mr. 
Speaker leaving the Chair without putting any 
Question on going into Committee of Supply 
on Monday and ‘Thursday, be extended to the 
other days of the week. 

That Reports of Supply and Ways and Means 
may be taken after Midnight (and half-past 
Five on Wednesday), though opposed, and that 
the Proceedings thereon be not interrupted, 
either at Midnight or One o’clock (or on Wed- 
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nesday at Six), but after such Reports have 
boon disposed of no Opposed Business shall be 
en. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—_9——_ 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL.—[Bmu 182.) 
(Mr. Ritchie, Mr. William Henry Smith, Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Secretary 
Matthews, Mr. Long.) 


COMMITTEE. [Progress 9th July. | 
[FIFTEENTH NIGHT. | 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


PART II. 


Apptication oF Act To BorovGus, THE 
METROPOLIS, AND CERTAIN SPECIAL 
CounrTIEs. 


Application of Act to Boroughs. 


Clause 30 (Certain large quarter 
sessions boroughs named in the sche- 
dule to be treated as counties). 


Amendment proposed, 

In e 25, line 13, to leave out from the 
word ‘‘ Act” to the word “ shall,” and insert 
the words “being a borough which, on the 
first day of June, one thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-eight, either had a population of 
not less than fifty thousand, or was a county 
of itself.”"—(Mr. Ritchie.) 

Question, ‘“‘That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause,” 
put, and negatived. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
said, he had an Amendment on the 
Paper which provided for the inclusion 
of any other borough— 


‘Which shall hereafter, by incorporation or 

otherwise, attain to a population of not less 
than fifty thousand shall, after an inquiry by 
the Local Government Board on the applica- 
tion of such borough.” 
He wished to know whether the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board would accept 
that Amendment in order to enable other 
boroughs, when their population ex- 
ceeded 50,000, to become counties of 
themselves ? 

Tae PRESIDENT or true LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rirou1e) 
Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, he 
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would take care that the matter should 
receive consideration. 

Srr JOHN SWINBURNE (Stafford- 
shire, Lichfield) asked, whether, if the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentle- 
man were inserted, it would leave places 
which were now cities in themselves 
their own municipal government ? 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that it was in- 
tended to leave all municipal govern- 
ments as free as they were at present. 
The clause only applied to boroughs 
—— be named in the Schedule of 
the Bill. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. Rircnre, the 
following Amendment made :—In page 
25, line 15, after ‘‘itself,” by inserting 
“and is in this Act referred to as a 
county borough.” 
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Amendment proposed, 


In page 25, line 16, leave out from “ for ’’ to 
end of line 31, and insert “all other pu 
the borough shall continue to be part of the 
county (if any) in which it is situate at the 
passing of this Act, and if » separate commis- 
sion of assize, oyer and terminer,or gaol delivery 
is not directed to be executed within the 
borough, the borough shall, for the purposes of 
any such commission, and of the service of 
jurors and the making of jury lists, be part of 
the county in which it is specified in the said 
schedule to be deemed for the purposes of this 
Act to be situate. 

**(2.) An equitable adjustment of the finan- 
cial relations, if any, between each county and 
each borough specified in the said schedule as 
being deemed for the purposes of this Act to be 
situate in that county, shall be made by agree- 
ment, made within twelve months before the 
appointed day, between the councils of the 
county and each borough, and in default of 
any such agreement, by the Commissioners 
appointed under this Act; and such adjust- 
ment shall provide, in the case of any expenses 
which may in future be incurred by the county 
wholly or partly on behalf of the borough for 
the liability of such borough to contribute, and 
save as provided by this Act, any existin 
liability to contribute or to incur expense shall 
after the appointed day, cease, and an equitable 
provision for such cessation shall be made in 
the adjustment. 

“*(3.) In making such adjustment, the Com- 
missioners may consider the effect on the finan- 
cial position of the county of the provisions of 
this Act with reference to all the county 
boroughs deemed to be situate therein. 

“(4.) In such adjustment regard shall be 
had to the existing property, debts, and liabili- 
ties (if any) connected with the financial rela- 
tions of the county and borough, and to the 
proportions of the shares which the councils of 
the county and of the borough will respectively 
receive from the duties on transferred licences, 
on local taxation licences, and the probate 
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duty grant, and to all the circumstances of each 
case which it appears equitable to consider, 
subject, nevertheless, to the following pro- 
visions :— 

“(a.) Where separate commissions of 
assize, oyer and terminer, and gaol 
delivery are not directed to be executed 
in a county borough, the borough council 


shall contribute a Proper share of the 
costs of and incidental to the assizes of 
the county ; 


- 
= 


(b.) If the borough is not at the passing 
of this Act a quarter sessions borough, 
the borough council shall contribute a 
proper share of the costs of and inciden- 
tal to the quarter sessions and petty ses- 
sions of the county, and of and inciden- 
tal to the coroners of the county or any 
franchise therein, and if a grant of a 
court of quarter sessions is hereafter 
made to the borough, the borough shall 
redeem the liability to such contribution, 
on such terms as may be agreed upon, 
or, in default of agreement, may be de- 
termined by arbitration under this Act ; 
c.) Where any portion of the costs of 
uilding and furnishing any county 
lunatic asylum has been contributed by a 
county borough, then, until a new ar- 
rangement is made between the county 
and borough councils, the borough coun- 
cil shall contribute in respect of the 
lunatic asylums for the time being of the 
county the like amount as would if this 
Act had not have been contri- 
buted by the borough ; and the county 
council shall provide accommodation for 
and maintain pauper lunatics sent from 
the borough on the like terms as before 
the passing of this Act ; and the borough 
council may, if they so desire, appoint to 
be members of the committee of visitors 
of any such asylum such number of 
members of the council as may be 
agreed upon, or in default of agreement 
be determined by the Commissioners 
under this Act, but such appointment 
shall be in substitution for any appoint- 
ment made on the part of the borough 
under any existing law or arrangement. 
Any new arrangement may be made 
between the county council and all the 
borough councils concerned with respect 
to any such lunatic asylum, and if any 
such new arrangement is made, the 
borough and county councils may carry 
into effect any adjustment of property, 
debts, and liabilities which is the subject 
of such arrangement ; 
“6 (d-) Each county borough shall be liable 
or the maintenance of pauper lunatics 
in like manner as any other county. 


“ (6.) The provisions of part four of this Act 
with respect to the adjustment of property, in- 
come, debts, liabilities, and expenses, and to 
borrowing for the purpose shall apply as if the 
Commissioner under this Act were the arbi- 
trator in that part mentioned. 

“(6.) Until any adjustment in pursuance of 
this section has come into operation, the county 
or borough council shall og Ae of the county 
or borough fund to the borough or county 
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council, as the case may be, the average an- 
nual amount which during the three years next 
before the appointed day has been expended by 
the county for the benefit of the borough, or 
contributed by the borough to the county, as 
the case may be, but any sum so paid shall be 
taken into account in the making of the adjust- 
ment, and the adjustment shall be made so as 
to take effect as from the appointed day. 

‘**(7.) Any contribution by a county borough 
to the county in pursuance of this seotion shall 
be required and made in accordance with sec- 
tion one hundred and fifty-three of ‘‘ The 
Municipal Corporations Act, 1882,’”’ and that 
section, except so far as relates to the appoint- 
ment of an arbitrator, shall apply in like 
manner as if every such borough were a quarter 
sessions borough situate in the county. 

“«(8.) Expressions in this section relating to 
contributions by a borough to a county shall 
be construed to include any sum raised by the 
assessinent of the parishes or hereditaments in 
the borough to the county rate. 

**(9.) Nothing in this Act with respect to 
county boroughs shall prevent the continuance 
of one police force for any county borough and 
one county, or the consolidation of the police 
forces of any county borough and any county 
in like manner as heretofore, but where the 
provisions of this Act affect the arrangement 
with respect to the consolidated police force for 
a county end borough, an adjustment shall be 
made between the council of the borough and 
county in accordance with the provisions of 
this Act.”—(Mr. Ritchie.) 


Question — “‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.) asked how the Government pro- 
osed to deal with county towns such as 
Settinghom, which had hitherto paid 
all its own expenses, and never contri- 
buted anything to the County Fund, nor 
had it ever received anything from the 
County Funds ? 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester) said, he 
wished to call attention to Sub-section 4 
of the Amendment which dealt with the 
adjustment of the financial relations be- 
tween counties and boroughs, and to 
ask, in the interests of his constituents, 
who would be affected by the clause, if 
it was intended to deprive the boroughs 
of any of the prerogatives they now 
enjoyed ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the proper 
time to discuss the details of the Amend- 
‘ment would be when the proposal was 
made to insert it. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby) 
asked how much of the Amendment the 
Chairman proposed to put, because he 
was of opinion that the greater part of 
it would be entirely out of Order, and 
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inconsistent with what had already been 
passed in regard to the Bill? He would 
call attention to its effect upon Clause 20, 
which had already been passed. Sub- 
section 2 of that clause provided that 
the amount collected in each county 
should from time to time be certified by 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue, and 
paid under the direction of the Local 
Government Board out of the local 
taxation by the Council of such county ; 
and Sub-section 3 transferred to the 
County Councils the power to levy duties 
on local taxation licences. They had 
already passed a clause which provided 
that where County Councils were con- 
stituted the licences should be paid over 
to such Councils. He, therefore, sub- 
mitted that no proposal and no Amend- 
ment could now be made which would 
in any way vary that clause, and any 
proposal to pay over the money to any- 
body except the County Councils would 
be inconsistent with the decision already 
come to by the Committee. He was 
anxious to save time, and he desired to 
elicit an opinion from the Chair, because 
he regarded this Amendment, occupying 
as it did a page and a-half of the Notice 
Paper, as practically a new Bill, over- 
throwing the arrangements already ar- 
rived at. If i. were pressed it would 
pees lead to a very protracted, and, 

e was afraid, a rather contentious dis- 
cussion. He was of opinion that no 
variation could be made in the provi- 
sions laid down in Sub-section 2 of 
Clause 20, and his object in appealing 
to the Chair was to save, if possible, a 
day or two in the discussion of the 
Bill. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he could not, 
in consequence of Clause 20 having 
been passed, rule that thie Amendment 
was irregular; Sub-section 2 of Clause 20 
undoubtedly provided that certain reve- 
nues, when collected, should be paid 
into the account of the County Councils; 
but there might be some subsequent 
adjustment made in regard to the sums 
so paid in. 

Sir LYON PLAYFAIR (Leeds, 8.) 
wished to draw attention to the fact that 
Sub-section 4, line 4, provided that the 
licensed duties were no longer to be paid 
to the county in which they were col- 
lected, but to be paid in eertain propor- 
tions according to the will of the Oom- 
missioners to be appointed under the 
Bill. In other words, the Commissioners 
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were to undertake the duties which the 
previous clause gave to the County 
Councils. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, the object of the 
Amendment was to set up a body of 
gentlemen by whom any financial rela- 
tions which existed at present between 
the counties and the boroughs and also 
the collection of the amount of revenue 
collected within the borough and within 
the county were to be adjusted. No- 
thing inconsistent with that adjustment 
had been passed already in the Bill. 

Stk WILLIAM HAROOURT said, 
the word adjustment was rather am- 
biguous. What they who represented 
county boroughs understood by adjust- 
ment was that certain other gentlemen 
who lived elsewhere were to take away 
the money which the Bill had already 
assigned to them. They might call it ad- 
justment if they liked ; but it was a fact 
that the money assigned by Clause 20 to 
the Council of the county—namely, the 
licences collected within that county, 
would be taken to another county. 
They could not escape from that diffi- 
culty by using the word adjustment. It 
was quite plain that the object of the 
Amendment was to provide that under 
the plea of adjusting the licences col- 
lected in the county they were to be paid 
elsewhere. That was altogether incon- 
sistent with Clause 20, which provided 
that they should be paid over to the 
Council of the county. What was the 
use of making that provision if under 
the name of adjustment they were to 
set up a process which was to take the 
money when collected away? He had 
hoped to shorten the proceedings by 
calling the attention of the Chair to the 
fact that this Amendment substantially 
replaced Clause 20 already passed. He 
regarded itas an absolute breach of what 
he understood to be the arrangement 
arrived at. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he would remind 
the right hon. Gentleman that they were 
now discussing a point of Order. 

Srr WILLIAM HAROOURT said, 
he thought it would be convenient to 
come at once to an understanding whe- 
ther the Amendment was compatible 
with Clause 20. The Licence Duties 
were already allocated to the Council of 
the County, and this was a proposal to 
take them away. 

Mr. RITCHIE submitted that it was 
competent to consider the financial ar- 
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rangements that were to exist between 
the counties spoken of in the early part 
of the Bill and the boroughs which this 
Clause proposed to take out of them. 
Tue CHAIRMAN: I rule that the 
Amendment is not out of Order. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sirk UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH (Lancashire, Clitheroe) said, 
he rose to move an Amendment, the ob- 
ject of which was to include within the 
scope of the functions of the Commis- 
sioners the distribution of the proceeds 
of the transferred licences, local taxa- 
tion licences, and probate duty grant, 
between each county and the boroughs 
treated as counties within it. He had 
not taken part in the discussion of the 
technical question, because he wished to 
reserve himself for a discussion of the 
question upon its merits. He hoped the 
President of the Local Government 
Board would now be in a position to 
meet the representations which had been 
made to him from time to time. The 
county of Lancaster was represented by 
a deputation which waited on the right 
hon. Gentleman on the 5th of June, 
and in answer to the deputation the 
right hon. Gentleman said— 


“That the Government would have much 
preferred to have the Bill remain as it was, 
with reference to the 4th Schedule, when intro- 
duced. He did not wish to conceal that for a 
moment. With reference to the point as to 
whether the provisions of the Bill placed Lan- 
cashire at a disadvantage, that was a matter 
which it was right and proper the Government 
ought to consider, and there was no doubt at 
all that if there was some amount of injustice, 
so far as that county was concerned, created by 
the fact of the large boroughs being placed in 
the 4th Schedule, that injustice, if it existed, 
was considerably increased as the number of 
boroughs added to the Schedule was increased. 
So far as the Government were concerned, they 
would do their utmost to see that the county 
did not suffer financially by the exclusion of 
the boroughs.”’ 


In order to simplify the issue, he pro- 
posed not to move his Amendment in 
the form in which it stood on the Paper, 
but to leave out the first words respecting 
the burden of maintaining main roads. 
It would, consequently, refer only to the 
distribution of the proceeds of the trans- 
ferred licences, local taxation licences, 
and probate duty grant. He might 
point out that the proposal of the Go- 
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vernment affected the county of Lan- 
caster in an extraordinary degree, and 
much more than it affected other counties 
in which there were county boroughs. 
No less than 27 out of the 56 counties 
of England and Wales contained county 
boroughs, but he proposed to base what 
he intended to say mainly upon the case 
of Lancashire, as it afforded the best in- 
dication of the great amount of harm 
that would be done if there were no 
adjustment such as he ventured to pro- 
pose. Each of the boroughs in Lanca- 
shire was a sort of metropolis of the 
surrounding county districts. A large 
amount of the revenue derived from the 
licences granted in the county boroughs 
would be caused by the districts sur- 
rounding those boroughs, and in those 
circumstances he maintained that the 
county should share in the distribution 
of the proceeds of such licences. For 
instance, there were the licences to deal 
in game; and game dealers generally 
resided in the metropolis of the district ; 
but the revenue arising from the sale of 
game was a revenue caused, to a great 
extent, by the wants of the county dis- 
tricts. He thought the Committee would 
recognize the propriety of the redistribu- 
tion between the counties and boroughs, 
so that the county should have a fair 
share of this revenue which was to take 
the place of the grant formerly given 
by Parliament in aid of local taxation. 
The effect of the Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman would be to give 
the boroughs a far larger share of the 
distribution than they were entitled to. 
The population of Lancashire in 1881 was 
3,500,000, and its rateable value in 
1884 was £18,624,000. Deducting the 
population of Manchester and Liverpool, 
which were the county boroughs origi- 
nally included in the Bill, there would 
have remained a population of 2,500,000, 
and a rateable value of £12,665,000. 
From those figures, after the change 
had taken place in the Bill, would have 
to be deducted the population of at least 
10 other boroughs, and their rateable 
value, which reduced the population to 
1,647,000 and the rateable value to 
£6,665,000; thus considerably more 
than one-half of the rateable value of 
Lancashire would be in the 12 county 
boroughs, and rather more than one- 
half of the population. But while 11 of 
these county boroughs would receive 
from the Licence Duties a sum of 
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£198,300, the counties would only re- 
ceive £145,500. Of the Probate Duty 
grant, which, of course, was a smaller 
amount, there would be a difference as 
against the county of as much as 
£55,000, so that, taking the two to- 
gether, there was a difference of 
£108,000—that wasto say, that £108,000 
more would be received by 11 county 
boroughs than would be received by an 
equal population outside the county 
boroughs. He could go on multiply- 
ing statistics of this sort to show how 
little relief the counties got, and how 
disproportionate was the relief given to 
the boroughs. The statistics showed 
similar anomalies in the case of the 
West Riding, Durham, and other 
counties. He could also show that as 
between borough and borough there 
would be a great discrepancy that called 
for adjustment ; but he based his argu- 
ment mainly on the fact that, whereas 
it was intended to give relief not only 
to the borough rates, but also to the 
county rates, the mass of relief in the 
case of Lancashire and of some other 
counties went to the boroughs, and a 
very small share to the counties. It 
must not be supposed that when he 
spoke of the residue of the county he 
was speaking as far as Lancashire was 
concerned on behalf of a rural popula- 
tion ; on the contrary, he was speaking 
of a population with wants exactly simi- 
lar to those of the boroughs—popula- 
tions which were, to some extent, in 
the enjoyment of municipal privileges. 
There were many towns in Sastailive 
with populations under 50,000 who were 
governed by Town Councils or Local 
Boards, and which had heavy rates and a 
large expenditure. They were certainly 
quite as much deserving of consideration 
as larger and more powerful towns. 
He had to thank the right hon. Gentle- 
man for having considered the case of 
Lancashire in the Amendment he had 
placed upon the Paper appointing a 
Commission to re-adjust in many im- 
portant particulars the claims of the 
counties and boroughs ; he thanked him 
also for the promise he had given on 
three or four occasions during the pro- 
gress of the Bill that sufficient power 
would be given to the Commissioners to 
enable them to deal with this great sub- 
ject, which was so vital to the interests of 

cashire. He trusted that the right 
hon. Gentleman would now tell the Com- 
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mittee exactly how he pro to deal 
with the matter. He (Sir Ughtred Kay- 
Shuttleworth) was not wedded to his 
own Amendment ; on the contrary, he 
had seen an Amendment on the Paper 
in the name of the noble Lord the 
Member for the Darwen Division (Vis- 
count Cranborne) which he was pre- 

ared to adopt. He trusted, however, 
that the Committee would adopt either 
the Amendment of the noble Lord, or 
the one which he now ey giving 
the Commissioners full power to deal 
with a matter of this kind, so that an 
equitable adjustment might be made of 
the financial relations between the coun- 
ties and boroughs, in order that the 
counties should not suffer financially 
from the removal of those additional 
boroughs from the county. He did not 
now propose to raise the question of 
main roads or whether Quarter Sessions 
boroughs should be called in to con- 
tribute to them. The issue he raised 
was whether it was right or fair, without 
any re-adjustment or powers of redistri- 
bution by the Commission, that 11 
county boroughs of Lancashire, for ex- 
ample, should receive in licence duties 
and probate duty grant about £108,000 
more than the residue of the county, 
which had an equal population and 
rateable value. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 

In line 8, leave out ‘‘of the,’ and insert 
“ respecting the distribution of the proceeds of 
the transferred licences, local taxation licences, 
and the probate duty grant, and all other.” — 
(Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
proposed Amendment.” 


Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.) said, it was much to be 
regretted that they were embarking 
upon a discussion for the second time in 
the course of these debates on one of 
the main principles of the Bill. He 
was inclined to think that the anticipa- 
tions of the first Lord of the Treasury 
were likely to be doomed to disappoint- 
ment if a new controversy were to be 
opened up likely to protract the discus- 
sions on the Bill. He acknowledged, 
however, that his right hon. Friend was 
perfectly consistent ; he had maintained 
his views in the Committee, when a 
member of a deputation which waited 
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on the right hon. Gentleman opposite, 
and on the occasion of the Amendment 
moved by the right hon. and learned 
Member for Bury (Sir Henry James). 
The effect of the Amendment of the 
tight hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board was, that 
a new body of Commissioners would be 
created who were to have the power of 
altering existing financial arrangements 
between counties and boroughs, and 
who were to hand over a certain portion 
of the taxation levied in boroughs to the 
counties. He disputed altogether the 
case which the right hon. Gentleman 
had sought to make out, because he 
seemed to forget altogether the fact that 
boroughs were taxed ; he seemed to re- 
gard them as oases in the county in 
which taxation was unknown. He 
wanted the Committee to look at the 
general question. What were the 
existing financial relations between 
boroughs and counties? No county 
rate could be levied in a Quarter 
Sessions Borough, but a Quarter Ses- 
sions Borough was bound to contribute 
a certain portion of county expenditure. 
But when the Quarter Sessions Borough 
had no gaol or lunatic asylum of its own, 
it made a contribution to the county in 
respect of those institutions, and the 
ordinary expenditure was assessed ac- 
cording to the rateable value. No one 
wished to disturb that relationship, but 
there were certain boroughs which, 
not being in the county and being 
subject to contributions, would, under 
the proposal of the Government, gain 
an exemption from their present lia- 
bilities. So far he agreed that this dis- 
crepancy should be adjusted, and that 
the county should not suffer. But what 
was the position of the counties in re- 
spect of main roads? The present 
position was that they were repaired 
by the Local Highway Authority, and 
the Local Highway Authority was en- 
titled to receive from the county, under 
the Act of 1878, one-half of the cost of 
maintenance; the Government contri- 
buted one-quarter. Therefore the pre- 
sent position was that the county paid 
one-half, the Government one-quarter, 
and the Local Authority one-quarter. But 
under the new arrangement the entire 
cost would be thrown on the county, 
which would cease to receive a quarter 
from the Government, while the Local 
Authority would be exempt from paying 
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its quarter share. The Government 
said they would facilitate a plan by 
means of which personal property should 
contribute to’ this arrangement. He 
wanted this adjustment to be a fair one. 
He did not want the boroughs to get 
the advantage, or to be placed at a dis- 
advantage. Given the existing local 
taxation of £26,000,000; given the new 
contribution of £3,000,000 which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said was 
to be handed over to the counties, he 
asked how that £3,000,000 was to be 
divided, and he said it ought to be 
allocated in fair proportion over the 
£26,000,000 of local taxation, and that 
no portion of the county should have 
any advantage over the rest. London 
paid £6,750,000 of local taxation, the 
urban boroughs £7,500,000, and the 
counties scheduled paid £12,000,000 ; 
in all £26,000,000, which represented 
the total amount of local taxation. The 
share of the counties of this £3,000,000 
he made £1,380,000, the share of the 
boroughs he made £840,000, and the 
share of London £780,000. Then, how 
would the scheme of the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board work out? Exclu- 
sively of the Wheel and Van Tax, he 
gave to the Metropolis £339,000, to the 
boroughs £565,000, and to the counties 
£1,266,000. In order, therefore, to 
make the apportionment just, it would 
be necessary that out of the proceeds of 
the Wheel and Van Tax the Metropolis 
should receive £440,000, the scheduled 
boroughs should receive £275,000, and 
the counties £115,000. It was evident 
that the counties would receive a much 
larger share of the tax. He did not 
ae how the right hon. Gentle- 
man could ask for a Commission to 
diminish the taxation of counties and 
increase the burden on boroughs. The 
Government said that they found the 
local taxation so onerous and great that 
it was just and fair that the contribu- 
tions should be made not so much from 
the Imperial funds as from a certain 
description of property. His right hon. 
Friend asked that a Commission should 
‘be appointed avowedly to increase the 
taxation of boroughs, and to decrease 
that of the counties. He was waiting 
with great interest to hear what the 
President of the Local Government 
Board would say as to the scope of 
that Commission, and how it was to 
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be composed. It was a serious thing 
to delegate the taxing power of the 
House of Commons to a Commission. 
What he wished to impress on the 
President of the Local Government 
Board was that the scheme of his Bill 
and the undertaking into which he had 
entered was that for better or for worse 
the counties and boroughs must take 
the law as they found it; that they should 
not escape their present contribution 
and that the Bill must not be converted 
into an opportunity for re-adjusting 
the existing proportion of taxation as 
between counties and boroughs. 
Viscount CRANBORNE (Lancashire, 
N.E., Darwen) said, he believed that 
the right hon. Gentleman had clearly 
stated the position of the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
when he said that the county boroughs 
should not escape from the obligations 
under which they were now, and that 
under the Bill the county should be 
fairly treated. But the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had gone further, and said that 
county boroughs did not aspire to any 
advantage over the counties under the 
arrangement that was now being made. 
He (Viscount Cranborne) contended that 
under the proposal of his right hon. 
Friend, unamended in some such way 
as he himself or the right hon. Baronet 
opposite (Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth) 
proposed, there would be a loss accruing 
to the county and a gain to the boroughs. 
He did not think that his right hon. 
Friend had realized what an enormous 
sum of money was involved in the 
matters of the county which he repre- 
sented. Ifthe Bill passed without the 
Amendment which he and the right hon. 
Baronet advocated, the county boroughs 
of Lancashire would gain from the Ex- 
chequer contribution account £108,000 
more than the county. The right hon. 
Gentleman opposite said he did not wish 
the county boroughs to gain more than 
the county. But he had shown that 
this would be the case if the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Baronet did 
not pass. However, the county would 
gain something. They would gain by 
a fall in the rates to the extent of 1% of 
a penny in the pound. But the boroughs 
would gain by a fall in the rate to the 
extent of 4} of a penny in the pound. 
That was an enormous difference, and he 
submitted that that alone was a very 
important fact, and he thought it bore 
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very strongly upon the point of view 
which the right hon. Gentleman or any- 
one else might take up with regard to 
this subject. He maintained that there 
was a strong case for adjustment by the 
Commission, so that neither in Lanca- 
shire nor in any other of the counties 
should there be an unfair arrangement. 
The right hon. Gentleman had tried to 
make out that the Exchequer contribu- 
tion was a contribution from the county 
boroughs to the counties. But he sub- 
mitted that that was entirely wrong. 
The transferred licences and Probate 
Duties were in lieu ot the grants formerly 
given. Under the Bill originally there 
were undoubtedly some exceptions, al- 
though few in number, but under the 
Bill as amended the loss would be very 
great, and the amount received would 
entirely lose that correspondence which 
it ought to maintain to the value of the 
old grant. The fact was that if the 
Amendment passed without the words 
which his right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Clitheroe proposed, the scale of 
adjustment would be strictly limited, 
because the words would run simply 
“adjustment of financial relations, if 
any.’ But if the financial rela- 
tions were very slight, the adjust- 
ment could only be very small. He 
submitted that this would not be fair, 
because the contributions ought to 
correspond with the grant formerly 
given. Again, the present arrange- 
ment would not be justified by any 
other test. Whether they took the 
amount of population, rateable value, 
or the present amount of the Imperial 
grants, they would find that they gave a 
totally different proportion from that 
which was now proposed to be enacted. 
If this were so, if there was this very 
large difference to be put right, then he 
submitted that the Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board, as it stood, 
did not give sufficient powers to the Com- 
mission. The sum of £108,000 was so 
large that the Commissioners would very 
properly say, ‘‘If the Bill did not mean 
so large a difference to exist, it would 
have been so enacted, and, therefore, we 
must presume that it is to be main- 
tained.” Besides this, there was the 
case of those boroughs which had very 
slight financial arrangements with the 
county, and which, in the nature of 
things, the Commissioners could not 
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deal with. This applied not only to 
Lancashire especially, but also to other 
counties in England. The right hon. 


Gentleman the Member for Derby (Sir 
William Harcourt) had pointed out that 
some hard cases would be brought about 
as between borough and borough, such 
as between Sheffield and Leeds. If the 
Amendment of the right hon. Baronet 
were accepted, that hard case would be 
set right, because then all the relations 
of each county borough might be sub- 
ject to adjustment. The Amendment of 
the right hon. Baronet would also rectify 
the inequality which he believed the 
right hon. Member for Wolverhampton 
had referred to as existing between some 
boroughs and others. If the distribu- 
tion under the present Bill was unfair 
as between the county and the county 
borough, the Commission would recog- 
nize that fact and alter it; and if not, 
then the right hon. Gentleman himself 
would be the first to agree that they 
should have the power to make such an 
alteration. They had found that there 
were very hard cases in Lancashire and 
other parts of the country, and they 
maintained that the Commission should 
be entrusted with ample power to deal 
with such cases. So far as he was con- 
cerned he had put down an Amendment, 
but was perfectly willing to support that 
of the right hon. Baronet opposite, 
although he thought that his own put 
the proposal a little more concisely. If 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Clitheroe (Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttle- 
worth) divided the Committee on 
his Amendment he should support 
him. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he rose to defend the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. The right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to him like the person in the 
Beggars’ Opera, between two ladies who 
were endeavouring to seduce him from 
his engagements. He wished to pro- 
tect the right hon. Gentleman from the 
seduction of the right hon. Baronet and 
the noble Lord opposite who wished him 
to depart from his engagement to aid 
the charitable object which they had both 
combined to attain. The noble Lord 
said, first of all, that he (Sir William 
Harcourt) had pointed out great in- 

ualities even between the boroughs. 
That was quite true, and it was true, 
also, as between counties. But what he 
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wanted to know was why this great Bill 
that was to establish the principle of 
Local Government and local indepen- 
dence was to be handed over to a High 
Commission Court, which was to dispose 
of the property and liberties of all the 
hesbegiio and all the countiesin England. 
A more ridiculous ending to a Local Go- 
vernment Bill it was impossible to con- 
ceive. They were going to magnify the 
independence of these local communities 
and, at the same time, they were going 
to issue a High Commission Court to 
deal with all these boroughs and coun- 
ties, and to administer to them a kind of 
centralizing equity. He was sure that 
it was not the view of the Government 
that this Commission should go about 
to consider what was generally equitable 
between counties and boroughs. What 
he understood the Government to pledge 
themselves to was that where there was 
existing relations between counties and 
boroughs, those relations should be 
looked at with reference to the operation 
of the Bill, and that they should be fully 
maintained. There was no attempt to 
redress some fancied injustice in the 
existing condition of things. 

Viscount ORANBORNE said, it was 
not a fancied injustice in the existing 
condition of things, but a very real one 
that would be raised by the Bill. 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT said, if 
the noble Lord thought there was injus- 
tice in the existing condition of things 
which ought to be redressed, he pointed 
out that this had already been disposed 
of by the Government, who had said that 
they would not enter upon this matter. 
He was sorry to emphasize the silence 
of the right hon. Gentleman ; but by the 
course he was taking, he compelled 
Members on those Benches to go back 
on the whole of this question. If the 
right hon. Gentleman deigned to get up 
at once, and say that he would not accept 
this Amendment, it would not be neces- 
sary for them to go back on the ques- 
tion. The Government had pledged 
themselves ‘‘ that the existing relations 
of the boroughs and the counties should 
not be altered to the disadvantage of 
either.”” Now, he wanted to put a ques- 
tion to the right hon. Gentleman. Bup- 
posing there was a borough which never 

ad any financial relations with the 
county, would that come under the Com- 
mission? [Mr. Rrronre: Certainly.) 
Then he was obliged to go back to what 
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the right hon. Gentleman had previously 
distinctly stated. He had asked the 
right hon. Gentleman on the second 
reading of the Bill whether, if there 
were any existing relations between the 
county and borough, they would remain 
just as they were. To this the right. 
hon. Gentleman replied—‘‘ Most dis- 
tinctly they will.’”’ If, then, there were no 
relations of the kind, what had the Com- 
missioners to do with the matter? They 
could only go and create relations which 
did not exist. As far as he was aware, 
the borough of Derby had no financial 
relations whatever with the county ; what, 
then, was this High Commission going 
to do in Derby? The noble Lord had 
stated that in Lancashire the boroughs 
would get too much under the Bill; but 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
fur Wolverhampton (Mr. Henry H. 
Fowler) had shown what the taxation of 
the boroughs was. The noble Lord said 
that the boroughs would get twice as 
much as the county. But, supposing 
that the local taxation was twice as 
heavy. His right hon. Friend had 
shown that, in point of fact, the county 
got a greater proportion than it ought 
to have as compared with the boroughs 
in Lancashire. But it was not upon that 
ground that they were to discuss this 
Amendment. If they were going to 
divide the relations between boroughs 
and counties for the future, this subject 
might, no doubt, be discussed with ad- 
vantage ; but that was not what the Go- 
vernment had said. They said they 
were going to ee the existing relations 
as they were, and the consequence of 
that would be that in the case of a eounty 
which had no financial relations between 
itself and the boroughs, the matter 
would be altogether beyond the jurisdic- 
tion of the Commission. 

Mr. RITCHIE: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Derby and the 
a hon. Gentleman the Member for 

olverhampton have charged me with 
inconsistency, and said it would be en- 
tirely contrary to what I promised, if, 
after the declaration of the Government 
made by me on that subject, I were to 
give any countenance to the proposal of 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Clitheroe (Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttle- 
worth); and, as we do intend to give 
countenance to that proposal, I shall 
endeavour to say, oT believe I can, 
that there is not the smallest inconsis- 
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tency between the position originally 
taken up by me on behalf of the Govern- 
ment and the position which I take up 
now. I should like to state, as strongly 
as I can, that this is not a question be- 
tween the scheduled boroughs and the 
rural districts as the argument of right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite might have led 
the Committee to believe. This is no 
question as between the scheduled 
boroughs and what I may call the 
urban districts of the counties. It 
does affect the question of local taxa- 
tion, and it also materially affects the 
boroughs left in counties, and it does 
not affect the scheduled boroughs. 
When the right hon. Gentleman main- 
tains the independence of the financial 
position of a borough, he argues as if it 
were one of the boroughs of the Fourth 
Schedule of the Bill. I desire also to 
speak in favour of the financial position 
of the boroughs within the counties 
themselves, I would have the Com- 
mittee understand that whatever tells 
unduly against the boroughs which are 
included in the Fourth Schedule will tell 
unfavourably on the boroughs which 
are not included in the Schedule, and 
in everything I have said and done, and 
in anything I shall say on this subject, 
I have the financial position of the 
boroughs within the county quite as 
much in my mind as the financial posi- 
tion of the boroughs which are placed in 
the Fourth Schedule. Now, the pusition 
I have always taken up is that the county 
shall not suffer by these boroughs being 
placed in the Fourth Schedule. I have 
never taken up any other position, and 
I have again and again used words 
similar to those words quoted from my 
speech by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Wolverhampton to that 
effect that no fresh liability should be 
created as between boroughs and coun- 
ties; and I have again and again stated, 
that we do not pretend by this Bill to 
remedy grievances of which the counties 
complain as to financial position, and 
the liability of the boroughs within the 
counties, and especially with regard to 
this question of main roads. I have 
always taken up the ground, which may 
or may not be right, that the Quarter 
Sessions boroughs should not be liable 
for the maintenance of main roads, but, 
so far as we are concerned, we do not 
propose to remedy that injustice. We, 
therefore, in all we do in connection 
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with these financial relations, take the 
existing contributions of the boroughs 
to the counties, and assume that they 
are right and just, and not attempt any 
re-adjustment such as is contemplated 
with reference to main roads or any 
other matters in the county. That is 
the position I have taken up, and I say 
again that if the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Amendment had stood as it was origi- 
nally upon the Paper, we should not have 
given it any countenance whatever, be- 
cause we should have regarded it beside 
the pledge I have given and the declara- 
tions 1 have made. But the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Wolver- 
hampton interprets everything I have 
said as being applicable to the new 
system of revenue in place of the grants 
to be discontinued; but, Sir, I have 
never taken up that ground at all. I 
have always contended that there is a 
difference between the existing contribu- 
tions to boroughs and counties and the 
new system of revenue which we are 
setting up. I think my hon. Friend the 
Member for Somerset (Sir Richard 
Paget), on the discussion of the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Clitheroe, distinctly asked 
me if this was a question as to the 
amount of Licence Duty as between 
boroughs and counties, and I said, 
“Yes.” I distinctly stated that these 
were, in our opinion, the subject of 
equitable adjustment, and ought to be 
taken into account. Would it not be a 
monstrous injustice to say that those 
boroughs which desire to come out, from 
no idea, I believe, of financial gain, but 
because they felt that being placed in 
the Fourth Schedule they would be put to 
a somewhat greater amount of expense, 
to say that we should make the counties 
suffer in consequence? The Govern- 
ment propose to discontinue certain 
grants and substitute for them within 
the counties certain taxes. If we were 
departing from the original scheme of 
the Bill, to take out from the county a 
large number of boroughs which are 
the main gathering grounds of the re- 
venue, when we are going to give any 
substitution for the grants, would it not 
be a perfect sham to say we are giving 
one penny more to the revenue of the 
counties? It would be in many cases, I 
conceive, rather less than more. I am 
sure that every hon. Member who has 
been a member of any deputation I have 
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received in connection with this matter 
will bear me out, when I say that the 
great point I have always made in con- 
nection with it was that if we had ac- 
ceded to the requests of those boroughsto 
be placed in the Fourth Schedule, it must 
have been on the distinct understanding 
that an arrangement should be made 
by which the counties should not be 
losers. What would have been the 
position of the financial relations as be- 
tween those boroughs and the counties 
if we had not acceded to the request of 
those boroughs to be taken out of the 
counties? There would not be any 
doubt that the duties which were raised 
within those boroughs would, as in the 
case of all the boroughs at present in 
the county, go towards the county fund. 
Therefore, having taken them out of the 
Fourth Schedule, it was necessary that the 
county should not be a loser. But now 
there would be boroughs which under 
the proposed re-adjustment would gain 
rather than lose; while, undoubtedly, 
in the great majority of instances the 
county would lose if some provision of 
this kind were not made with respect 
to the boroughs. Therefore, looking to 
all the circumstances and the declaration 
I have made as to the position which 
would be occupied by the county finance 
and the borough finance, I say, if no 
provision of this kind were adopted, 
my pledges to the counties and boroughs 
would not be fulfilled. Now the Govern- 
ment have introduced an Amendment 
by which they think that this proposed 
adjustment may be made; but it will 
be remembered that when this question 
was last discussed it was pointed out 
again and again by hon. Gentlemen 
interested in counties that, in their 
opinion, some words such as those sug- 
gested by the right hon. Baronet were 
necessary in order to make my Amend- 
ment complete. I said the Government 
could not accept the Amendment of the 
right hon. Baronet, which had a popu- 
lation basis. We did not think it fair 
that we should instruct the Commis- 
sioners to make a Rule of Three sum, 
and say that because the population of 
a borough is so much as compared with 
a county, therefore they are to have so 
much. We thought that all the circum- 
stances of the case ought to be taken 
into account, and, therefore, we think 
the best means of dealing with the 
question is by means of a commis- 
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sion. Let me give one or two illustra- 
tions as to what would be the result of 
not providing an equitable adjustment 
of this kind. Take the West Riding 
of Yorkshire. We calculated that the 
West Riding would gain something 
like 3d. in the pound on the rateable 
value, but the borough of Sheffield 
would gain 6d. in the pound. That 
might be right, and there might be a 
set of circumstances in which it might 
be fair, but I confess that it does look un- 
fair. But, then, Bradford unfortunately 
loses ; it only gains a little over 2d. in 
the pound; so that while Sheffield gains 
largely, Bradford, unless some arrange- 
ments were made, would be nowhere. 
And the effect would also be a little 
unfair to Halifax, for, as far as we can 
make out, this Borough would be a loser, 
because it would only gain 2)¢@. in the 
pound of rateable value. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: That 
comes from your plan of distribution. 

Mr. RITCHIE: I do not care how 
it arises. I venture to say that the 
right hon. Gentleman will hit upon no 
plan which will apply to every localtiy 
without some differences. Taking the 
Bill as it stands, I say that one borough 
will get twice as much as the general 
average in the county, while other 
boroughs will get less thun the general 
average. Now, take Lancashire. The 
general average in Lancashire is over 
3d. in the pound; but Manchester only 
gets about 34d. in the pound, and Sal- 
ford only gets 2}d. in the pound. 
Oldham gets rather over 4d. in the 
pound, St. Helen’s 6¢., and Preston 6d. 
I dare say hon. Gentlemen who repre- 
sent those boroughs do not at all object, 
and I do not say that it is absolutely 
unfair; but I say that at least there is 
some very strong ground for the appoint- 
ment of someone who will listen to 
.the representations made by a borough 
or a county, and say what is an equit- 
able adjustment. Again, Durham gets 
over 3d. in the pound, but Gateshead 
does not get 2d. I am sure the hon. 
Member for Gateshead (Mr. W. H. 
James) will say that there is at least 
some grounds for the representations of 
that borough being heard. The relief 
in Staffordshire is, on the whole, large. 
The average relief in that county would 
be something like 5d. in the pound, 
but the relief in Wolverhampton would 
be 10d. in the pound. 
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Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER: That 
is incorrect ; I only wish it were true. 

Mr. RITCHIE: Now we will take 
the county of Kent. The relief given 
to that county is between 4d. and 5d. in 
the pound; but the relief given to 
Canterbury is ls. 0jd. It is very easy 
to understand why that should be so, 
Canterbury naturally being a very large 
gathering ground forthis revenue. The 
relief given to Cheshire we calculate 
will be about 3d. in the pound. The 
relief, however, given to Birkenhead is 
only about 24d. in the pound; while 
that given to the city of Chester itself 
would be 1s. 1}d., if no adjustment were 
made. The relief given to the county 
of Gloucester is 4d. in the pound, but 
to the city of Gloucester 9d. The 
average relief in Norfolk is 6d., but 
that given to Norwich is ls. 1d. Wor- 
cestershire will be relieved to the extent 
of 5d. in the pound, but the city of 
Worcester itself to the extent of a 1s. 
Nottinghamshire will be relieved to the 
extent of between 5d. and 6d. in the 

ound, while the borough of Notting- 
fie will receive relief to the extent of 
5d. Now I think I have shown by 
these figures, that if justice is to be done 
at all, some tribunal should be set up 
which will take all the circumstances of 
the boroughs into consideration, and 
deal justly and equitably as between 
county and borough. I do not recede 
for an instant from the position I have 
always taken up, and that is that great 
care must be taxen that by putting ad- 
ditional boroughs in the Fourth Schedule 
the county may not suffer. We believe 
that the addition of these words will 
make the matter more plain, and while, 
of course, it would be impossible to 
accept the Amendment the right hon. 
Gentleman (Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttle- 
worth) placed on the Paper subse- 
quently, dealing with the question of 
main roads and with the mode of distri- 
bution, I have no hesitation in support- 
ing the insertion of the words now pro- 
posed. 

Sm HENRY JAMES (Bury, Lanca- 
shire) said, he did not think the 
Committee would, for a moment, 
suggest that the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Ritchie) had any other than a 
strong desire to fulfil all the pledges he 
had given; but he thought the right 
hon. Gentleman was unconsciously going 
now, if he accepted this Amendment, 
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beyond anything which tended to fulfil 
the promise he had given. What they 
asked for, when the right hon. Gentle- 
man gave way to the claims of the 
boroughs of 50,000 and above to be 
formed into counties themselves, was 
that whatever burden of taxation had 
previously been borne by those boroughs 
should continue to be borne by them. 
That was all they asked; the boroughs 
did not wish to be put in any better 
or in any worse position. The feelings 
of the right hon. Gentleman, for some 
reason or other, inclined towards the 
counties; but it was for him (Sir 
Henry James) and others similarly 
laced to see that the boroughs did not 
ose by the transaction. He could not 
help thinking that powers would be 
given to the Commissioners so great that 
they might impose upon the boroughs 
greater taxation than they bore now. 
The Committee ought to say how the 
Licence Duties should be apportioned 
in principle, he did not say in detail. 
But, by the Amendment of his right 
hon. Friend (Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttle- 
worth), they were going to give the 
Commissioners power to deal with the 
principle of the distribution. If the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Ritchie) 
were to say that the Commissioners might 
make an apportionment on principle 
as to what was to be received by the 
boroughs and the counties, he certainly 
would not fulfil his pledge. Would 
the right hon. Gentleman take care 
that by means of some Proviso the 
Commissioners should not have elastic 
power enough to act according to their 
own sense of the re-adjustment of the 
burden of taxation, but that they should 
be bound down to see that the boroughs 
and counties were kept in their present 
relative positions ? 

Mr. RITCHIE asked, if he under- 
stood the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman to say that the Commissioners 
should have power to see that equity 
was done between borough and county, 
but that they should not have power 
to inquire whether or not the contri- 
bution of the boroughs to the counties 
was in any way altered or affected ? 

Sir HENRY JAMES said, that what 
he objected to was giving the Com- 
missioners power to see that equity was 
done between the boroughs and the 
county. The words of the Amendment 
of his right hon. Friend were so wide 
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and large, that they did give power to 
the Commissioners to see that equity 
was done. They did not tell the Com- 
missioners that they were not to im- 
pose on the boroughs a greater obli- 
gation in the way of taxation than 
existed now. Personally, he would be 
content if the right hon. Gentleman 
would introduce an Amendment pro- 
viding that the Commissioners should 
not have power to alter the relative 
burden of taxation between boroughs 
and the county. 

Taz CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) said, that by the 
Amendment under consideration they 
were not now dealing with the burden 
of taxation at all, but with the distribu- 
tion of the proceeds of the transferred 
licences, Local Taxation licences, and 
Probate Duty grant. 

Sir HENRY JAMES said, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer said they were not dealing 
with the burden of taxation; but if they 
took away from the boroughs the 
amounts they ought to receive, they did 
deal with the burden of taxation. If a 
borough had received £10,000, and the 
Commissioners said it should only receive 
£2,000, they added £8,000 to the burden 
of taxation in that borough. He, and 
those who thought with him, would not, 
if they could help it, allow the Commis- 
sioners to have the power of adjusting 
the financial relations between the 
boroughs and the counties in such a 
way that the ratepayers of the boroughs 
should be in any worse position than 
they were now. 

Mr. MOWBRAY (Lancashire, Prest- 
wich) said, he thought that all Members, 
whether they represented counties or 
boroughs, wished as far as possible that 
this matter should be settled on a fair 
and equitable basis. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for East Wol- 
verhampton (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) had 
said that he wished to maintain the 
statu quo, but if the right hon. Gentle- 
man would look at the Blue Book which 
had been published by the President of 
the Local Government Board, he would 
see that a distribution on the basis 
shown in that Blue Book did not preserve 
the statu quo. The new Licence Duties 
were admittedly given in lieu of the 
grant which had hitherto been given by 
Parliament to the counties and boroughs 
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of the Kingdom; and if they were to 
maintain the sfatu quo, he maintained 
that the Licence Duties ought to be dis- 
tributed in the same proportion in which 
the grants had hitherto been distributed. 
If they took the case of Lancashire, 
they found that whereas, under the 
Parliamentary grant, Lancashire, in- 
cluding the boroughs, received about 
£319,000, the boroughs received rather 
more than 55 per cent of that, and the 
county a little more than 44 per cent. 
Under the present arrangement the 
boroughs would receive more than the 
county, the boroughs receiving 59 per 
cent and the county upwards of 40. He 
was glad the Government were ready 
to accept the Amendment, and to entrust 
to the Commissioners the duty of deal- 
ing equitably in the adjustment of these 
matters. He certainly considered that 
by accepting the Amendment the Go- 
vernment would not violate any pledge 
they had previously given. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
(Laneashire, Rossendale) said, he did not 
think it could be contended for a mo- 
ment that there was anything in the 
acceptance of this Amendment by the 
Government which was contrary to any 
pledge they had given. On the con- 
trary, his recollection was most distinct 
that at the very outset of the discussion 
in Committee on this Bill, when his 
right hon. and learned Friend the Mem- 
ber for Bury (Sir Henry James) moved 
an Amendment which led to the en- 
largement of Schedule IV., and the inclu- 
sion in that Schedule of a large number 
of towns which were not then in it, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Olitheroe (Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttle- 
worth) raised the question, and obtained 
a most distinct pledge from the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board (Mr. Ritchie) 
that counties and boroughs not included 
in Schedule IV. should not be financially 
the sufferers by the concession. There 
could not be the slightest doubt that, if 
some adjustment of the new grants as 
between the county and the county 
boroughs was not made, the county and 
the boroughs not included in the 
Schedule would be very serious sufferers 
from the extension which had been 
given to that Schedule, and the pledge 
given by the Government would not be 
redeemed. The division which he re- 
presented (Rossendale) consisted mainly 
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of three large towns; one was a municipal 
borough and the two others were not. 
None of the towns were of a size to 
become county boroughs, but, as far as 
he was aware, there was no very great 
difference in the local taxation of those 
towns and that of the town which his 
right hon. and learned Friend (Sir 
Henry James) represented, and which 
he had succeeded in getting included in 
the Schedule. Why were the three 
towns he (the Marquess of Hartington) 
represented to suffer, because his right 
hon. and learned Friend had been able to 
induce the Committee to agree to the in- 
clusion in the Fourth Schedule of other 
towns like Bury, Bolton, and Blackburn ? 
It appeared to him impossible to justify 
any such proposal as that, and that very 
gross injustice would be done, not only 
to the rural districts in Lancashire, but 
to some distinctly urban districts if the 
Commissioners had not full power to 
inquire into the equitable distribution 
of the revenue which was now being 
raised in relief of local taxation. 

Sir LYON PLAYFAIR (Leeds, 8.) 
said, the discussion so far had taken 
place upon the inequalities in regard to 
Lancashire ; but he wished to draw at- 
tention to the question of the counties 
as a whole, and then consider whether 
Lancashire and Canterbury had other 
anomalies brought before them which 
should be dealt with by special 
powers given to the Commissioners. If 
the President of the Local Government 
Board was so anxious to keep his 
pledge as not to add to the existing 
liabilities ur benefits which the boroughs 
were to receive under the Bill, why did 
he not keep to his own Amendment, 
which gave fulfilment to his pledge? 
There were about 60 boroughs which 
would be included in the enlarged 
Schedule. About three-fourths of these 
contributed to the county rates under 
the Municipal Act. To that number it 
was not desirable to add. By Clause 
20 of the Bill before the Committee the 
principle was originally laid down that 
each locality should receive the revenue 
raised within its limits and be dependent 
upon its own resources. It waa a just 
and proper provision that those localities 
should manage their own affairs with 
their own resources; but both the 
Amendment of the right hon. Baronet 
and that of the Government would over- 
ride the principle of the 20th clause. It 
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was not to be the proportion which 
counties contributed to taxes which was 
to go back to them, but the whole was 
to be put into a hotch-potch and a dif- 
ferent relation established between coun- 
ties and boroughs. He was afraid many 
Members had been misled by an able 
article in Zhe Economist, the writer of 
which concluded that, on the whole, the 
counties would lose, by the new arrange- 
ment, £29,000. But really, instead of 
losing, they would gain £690,698, or, 
in round figures, £700,000—that was to 
say, the surplus of the new taxes over 
the deceased grants would be £700,000. 
The boroughs, under the new circum- 
stances, would get £298,000; or, in 
round figures, £300,000. The counties 
would gain 28 per cent more than they 
had from Imperial grants under the old 
system, and the boroughs 30 per cent 
more, so that the difference between 
them was not very great. The writer in 
The Economist got wrong, and converted 
a surplus into a deficit by assuming that 
the charges for main roads would be a 
new charge upon counties. The counties 
at present paid one-hal‘, and would con- 
tinue to do so, and the highway districts 
paid a quarter, and they would be re- 
lieved from that. The ratepayers in the 
county would pay that one-quarter, so it 
came from the ratepayers of the same 
district, and the quarter which they lost 
from the Imperial grant would be re- 
ceived from the licences and other com- 
pensation, so the main roads did not 
come into the question at all. The 
counties, therefore, would receive under 
the new system £700,000 more than 
they received before, and the boroughs 
would receive £300,000 more. On 
the whole the counties were large 
gainers, and that without taking into 
account the Wheel Tax and the Horse 
Tax, which in all probability would go 
in larger proportions to the counties than 
to the boroughs. But there were special 
inequalities, as in the case of Lan- 
cashire, and he hed put down an Amend- 
ment to the 4th section to provide that the 
Commissioners ‘‘ may, if they think fit,” 
consider the proportions between the 
boroughs and the counties, and make ad- 
justments to promote equality. The 
Amendment proposed by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Clitheroe 
Division of Lancashire altered the whole 
situation, for by it the Commissioners 
were invested with powers which ought 
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to be reserved for Parliament, thus en- 
tirely changing Clause 20 and the prin- 
ciple under which the House steal that 
clause. The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Ritchie) told a deputation last week, that 
what was aimed at was to recognize the 
existing condition of things as between 
counties and boroughs. [ Mr. Rircnre: 
Hear, hear!} But this was not done, 
and there was an entire chango of the 
conditions under which the House as- 
= to the second reading of the 

ill. 

CommanvER BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) said, he thought that a mis- 
understanding had arisen from the fact 
that some hon. Gentlemen had spoken of 
the liability as an absolute liability, and 
not as a relative liability. It was main- 
tained by the Mover of the Amendment 
(Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth) and 
by the noble Marquess (The Marquess of 
Hartington) that the counties were un- 
fairly prejudiced by the present pro- 
posal. The counties, no doubt, under 
the present proposal got an advantage ; 
they got more money given to them 
than they formerly got under the sub- 
vention, but they did not get so much 
relatively as they would if the Bill had 
continued in its original form. He had 
compared the percentage of increase 
between the original subvention and 
the grants which the counties would re- 
ceive under the new proposal. As the 
Bill originally stood, it was a curious 
coincidence that the large scheduled 
boroughs improved their financial posi- 
tion 93 per cent, and that the coun- 
ties and the other boroughs together 
improved their financial position 92 
per cent. As nealy as possible, there- 
fore, under the original proposal of 
the Bill there was complete and perfect 
equality ; but now the improvement in 
the financial position of the counties 
would be reduced to 86 per cent, and 
the improvement in the financial position 
of the boroughs increased to over 100 
per cent, so that the Committee would 
see that, relatively, although tue coun- 
ties had got an advantage absolutely, 
they suffered very considerably by the 
alteration in the Bill. Personally, he 
regretted that the original financial posi- 
tion, at any rate, was abandoned. The 
difficulty was owing to the unfortunate 
— of the boroughs. He agreed with 

on. Gentlemen that the Amendment of 
the right hon. Gentleman (Sir Ughtred 
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Kay-Shuttleworth) was somewhat too 
large in its scope ; he did not think that 
it sufficiently indicated the power of the 
Commissioners. It struck him that under 
the Amendment either the boroughs or 
the counties might be unfairly prejudiced ; 
but he presumed it was possible to put 
in some words or to draw up an Amend- 
ment which might avoid the possibility 
of such an unfortunate occurrence. He 
certainly thought the counties were en- 
titled to share relatively in the advan- 
tages which were now being conferred in 
local finance. 

Mr. NEVILLE (Liverpool, Exchange) 
asked the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, whether he thought it was 
fair that the boroughs which were in- 
tended to be counties, as the Bill was 
originally drawn, should, any more than 
other counties, suffer from the admis- 
sion of the smaller boroughs to Schedule 
IV.? The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Ritchie) had said to thesmaller boroughs, 
‘If you go into Schedule IV., you must 
go in upon certain terms, your proper 
places being, in our opinion, in the 
counties. If you are to retain your 
autonomy, it must be on the condition 
that the county is in no way financially 
injured.” Liverpool was originally in- 
tended to form a county in itself, and it 
did seem to him (Mr. Neville) rather 
hard that Liverpool should suffer because 
the smaller boroughs had been admitted 
to Schedule IV. The rights of Liver- 
pool and other large towns were no less 
than the rights of all other counties 
which were provided for specifically by 
the Bill, and, therefore, he asked the 
right hon. Gentleman to consider whe- 
ther it would not be fair they should 
stand on the same footing as they would 
have stood if there had not been any 
alteration made in the Bill ? 

Mr. RITCHIE said, there was no 
provision of any kind in regard to an 
adjustment of these matters in the 
original Bill in reference to the boroughs 
as regarded the original Schedule. The 
whole question of finance had not been, 
when the Bill was introduced, worked 
out. He could hardly think that any 
of the boroughs would have any ground 
of complaint. He considered that the 
proposals of the Government were fair 
and equitable ; and he was satisfied that 
the boroughs did not desire, because of 
the independent position they were to 
oceupy in future, that the counties in 
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which they were originally situated 
should suffer. 

Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.) said, referenco had been made to 
Nottingham. If the words “if any” 
had been retainedin the Amendment, he 
did not think Nottingham would have 
had any very large cause of complaint. 
The President of the Local Government 
Board said that Nottingham would not 
suffer financially; but, as a matter of 
fact, might stand to gain something. 
But that was not the reason of the ob- 
jection taken to the proposal by the 

ottingham Authorities. Their conten- 
tion was that for 600 years they had had 
financial independence from the county, 
and all they wished for was that they 
should be left in precisely the same posi- 
tionin the future. After 600 years of 
financial independence and complete 
freedom, Nottingham very much objected 
to some mushroom body, called a Com- 
mission, interfering or proposing to in- 
terfere in the financial affairs of Not- 
tingham. If the words “if any” were 
retained, their objections would be met, 
for Nottingham and Liverpool and the 
other eight boroughs in Schedule IV. 
would not be interfered with. He 
understood that the income from licensed 
houses was to be included in the finan- 
cial arrangement, that the revenue 
from that source would be subjected to 
adjustment by the Commission. The 
outcome of that would be that a borough 
having a large income from licensed 
houses would have to share that income 
with the county, the county havingnone 
of the annoyance, none of the evils, 
none of the loss, and none of the 
anxieties and troubles arising from 
a large number of licensed premises. 
That was evidently an injustice, and one 
which had been hitherto overlooked. 
He trusted that his hon. Friends who 
were greatly interested in the temperance 
movement would assist in protecting the 
large towns against this encroachment 
upon what they were entitled to. Once 
they gave this roving Commission 
power to re-adjust financial matters 
between boroughs and counties, there 
was no telling where its interference 
would cease. 

Srrm HENRY JAMES said, that he 
should vote against the Amendment, 
because the words were dangerous ; but, 
assuming that it would be carried, he 
gave Notice that he should move, in 
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order to mitigate its effect, to add the 
words— 

**So as not to alter the relative burden or 
relief of local taxation now existing between 
counties and boroughs.” 

Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Oldham) said, 
he trusted the Government would be 
able to make such a modification in the 
Amendment as would meet the wishes 
of the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for Bury (Sir 
Henry James); but on the main 
ground he (Mr. Maclean) thought they 
were acting fairly in accepting the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Clitheroe. It 
was a remarkable fact that in the 
debate so many Members had spoken 
with an utter disregard to the general 
interests of the country, and entirely 
from the point of view of the con- 
stituencies they represented. He thought 
that was a rather selfish spirit in which 
to approach the discussion of a question 
of this kind. Personally, he stood in a 
somewhat unique position, because, 
whereas the municipal borough he 
represented had been formed into a 
separate county, the Parliamentary con- 
stituency contained also a number of dis- 
tricts under Local Boards which had 
interests opposed to those of the muni- 
cipality, and therefore it might be taken 
that he spoke with the utmost impar- 
tiality. The question at issue was 
whether the county was to be prejudiced 
by the enlargement of Schedule IV. 
The original scheme of the Bill was that 
the net amount of £3,000,000 was to 
be given from the Imperial Exchequer 
in aid of Local Taxation. All the addi- 
tional boroughs which had been exempted 
would, under the original scheme, have 
formed part of the county, and all the 
money would have gone into a common 
purse, from which those boroughs would 
simply have obtained their fair share of 
relief. Was it equitable or fair that, 
because the right hon. Gentleman had 
yielded to the importunities of those 
boroughs, they should obtain an unfair 
share of the spoils given to the counties 
generally by the Bill? He could confirm 
what was said by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board that, when the boroughs 
approached him, and asked him to make 
them into separate counties, they spoke 
in a very fair way in regard to their 
liabilities to the counties. They said 
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that, if he would grant them the privi- 
lege of being constituted counties under 
the Bill, they would not ask for any 
financial advantage thereby. The hon. 
Member for West Nottingham (Mr. 
Broadhurst) just now had spoken of the 
manner in which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board had been interviewed. Yes, 
he had been interviewed, but by whom ? 
By representatives of the boroughs, who 
came forward and pressed demands 
which, if granted, would place them in 
a much more advantageous position 
financially than they would have been 
in if they had remained in the counties. 
He had been much struck, in reading 
over a report he had seen the other day, 
with the fact that the principal speakers 
at one of the meetings held upon this 
subject had been the Town Clerks of 
the largest boroughs, and he was 
afraid that th representatives of the 
Municipal Corporations had been guided 
too much by the opinions of the Town 
Clerks. No doubt, these Town Clerks 
were very ingenious gentlemen, and had 
managed to make out a very specious 
case; but their personal interests were 
closely wrapped up in the aggrandise- 
ment of their respective boroughs, and 
the Committee, in considering the matter, 
ought to take a much larger view and 
consider what would be best in the 
interests of the whole country in passing 
this great measure. It would be a 
great mistake if any rankling sense 
of having been treated unfairly were 
left in the counties by having these 
large boroughs taken out of them. If 
they were to judge by the views ex- 
pounded by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Derby (Sir William 
Harcourt) and others, this Bill would 
be one for enlarging the powers and 

rivileges of the great boroughs in 
Bngland by reducing the areas, limiting 
the resources, and degrading the cha- 
racter of the counties. That was not 
the view of those who brought in the 
Bill and wished to see it passed, and 
he was therefore glad that the Govern- 
ment had accepted a proposal which 
would lead to an equitable distribution 
of financial burdens between boroughs 
and counties. He hoped that such words 
would be introduced as would meet the 
views of the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for Bury (Sir Henry 
James) to a great extent, and would 
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enable the Committee to achieve what 
they all desired—namely, an equitable 
distribution of financial burdens and 
revenues as between boroughs and 
counties, 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, 8.) said, he had listened to 
the speech of the hon. Member for 
West Nottingham, and thought that 
there was something, and yet, if he 
might say so, nothing, in the criticism 
which he raised. No doubt, the 
proposal of the right hon. Gentleman in 
accepting the Ame-dment was simply 
one providing a method by which the 
new revenues to be distributed between 
the boroughs and the counties should 
be dealt with by the Commission which 
it was proposed to set up, and therefore 
there was no question at all of inter- 
ference with the financial operations of 
the Corporation of Nottingham, or of any 
other corporation. But he(Mr. Powell- 
Williams) ventured to submit, never- 
theless, that the point raised by the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Bury lent some force to what 
had fallen from the hon. Member for 
West Nottingham; because it was clear 
that, unless they gave some specific 
instructions to that Commission—some 
basis upon which they were to proceed 
—they would find that the Bill was a 
serious interference with the financial 
affairs of the Corporation. He (Mr. 
Powell-Williams) noticed that the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board, in certain 
figures he quoted, spoke of so much in 
the pound, and he (Mr. Powell-Wil- 
liams) had ventured to interrupt him to 
ask whet he meant by that, and the 
right hon. Gentleman had said that it 
was an assessment of so much in the 
pound. 


An hon. Memser: So much in the 
pound of rateable value ? 


Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS said, he 
had always understood it was so much 
in the pound on the assessment. If 
rateable value was to be the basis upon 
which the Commissioners were to pro- 
ceed, it was a very unjust basis. The 
rateable value of Nottingham, for in- 
stance, was low; whereas the rateable 
value of Birmingham was high, and, 
therefore, if these funds were to be 
distributed according to rateable value, 
they would, in a number of instances, be 
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distributed on an unequal basis. All 
through the calculation it was assumed 
that rateable value was equal all the 
country over, in the boroughs as well 
as in the counties; whereas those who 
had any experience at all of local public 
life knew that the very contrary was 
the case. He held, therefore, that some 
instructions should be given to the 
Commissioners as to the basis on which 
they were to make the distribution. 
He should suppose, himself, that the 
proper basis would be the benefit per 
caput of the population. That would 
be a far more equal basis to go on, and 
would result in a far more equal distri- 
bution of funds which the Commis- 
sioners would have to deal with. But 
whilst he agreed with the right hon. 
and learned Member for Bury in endea- 
vouring to give some instructions to the 
Commissioners, and direct them as to 
what methods and what principles they 
should adopt in making their distribu- 
tion, he did most sincerely trust that the 
Amendment whicb the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman had suggested to the 
Government would not be brought in 
after the word ‘‘considered”’ in Sub-sec- 
tion (4) of the Amendment, and he would 
explain how that was. The words as they 
stood plainly had regard toall thecireum- 
stances of each case which it appeared 
equitable to consider in reference to the 
existing payments made from a Borough 
toa County fund. Now, if the words of 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Bury were inserted 
there, it would prevent the Commis- 
sioners from dealing—or would seriously 
hamper them in dealing—with the ex- 
isting payments. Take the case of 
Birmingham. That town had for many 
years made a contribution of £3,000 
a-year—something closely approaching 
a halfpenny rate—to the county of War- 
wick, for which it received no return. 
He had himself obtained a second read- 
ing of a Bill to limit this grievance ; but 
he had withdrawn the measure on the 
Government of the day—the Govern- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone)— proposing a Commission to 
inquire into the whole matter. He 
thought he convinced that Government, 
at any rate, that the payment made by 
Birmingham was unjust and ought not 
to be continued. There were payments 
made, as the President of the Local Go- 
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vernment Board knew—with but one 
solitary exception—namely, with regard 
to military barracks—for purposes for 
which Birmingham provided itself out 
of its own funds. The payment made 
was for county surveyors, for assizes, for 
the county treasurer, for the county 
coroner, and for the justices’ clerks, and 
for all those purposes Birmingham at 
present provided its own officers. What 
he ventured to put to the Government 
was this—that inasmuch as they came to 
Parliament, and asked Parliament to 
relieve them from those payments, the 
Government ought not to do anything in 
this Bill which would leave them in a 
worse position than they were in before 
the Bill passed. He understood from the 
Government that their object was to leave 
things very much as they were, and not 
to put anybody, so far as they could help 
it, in a different, and certainly not in a 
worse, position than they stood in now. 
But if the clause passed without the 
Amendment of the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Bury, it 
seemed to him that they would be pro- 
hibited hereafter from seeking, if it 
should be necessary, relief from Parlia- 
ment in respect of these payments, and 
would have to go on for ever and ever 
making a contribution from the funds of 
the Borough of Birmingham to the 
County of Warwick for purposes from 
which the borough derived no benefit 
whatever. The right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, in answer to one of the deputa- 
tions, which he (Mr. Powell- Williams) 
had the honour to attend, said he had 
not received any complaint at all, so far 
as he remembered, from any county in 
regard to what he proposed to do under 
the Bill. Well, it was not likely that 
the right hon. Gentleman would receive 
many complaints from any county if the 
counties were going to receive for all 
time contributions to which they knew 
they were not entitled. This was avery 
serious matter to the borough which he 
had the honour of representing. The 
people there knew all about it, and were 
most anxious to have this relief. These 
payments ought not to be allowed to 
continue, and he trusted that whatever 
was done in this Amendment, or by the 
Bill, would free them from the obligation 
of making the payments, or, at any rate, 
would not put them in a position worse 
than they were now in, of having no 
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ible remedy for what was an obvious | the counties. That, certainly, delighted 
iastios, the mind of his right hon. Friend the 


Mr. LEAKE (Lancashire, 8. E., Rad- 
cliffe) said, that though, unlike his right 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
Bury (Sir Henry James), he did not re- 
present a borough which was to be made 
a county, but, like his noble Friend the 
Member for Rossendale (the Marquess 
of Hartington), he did represent a county 
community in which there was a large 
urban population, he believed he ap- 
proached the consideration of this Bull 
with a tolerably unprejudiced mind. 
Certainly, he should not desire to gain 
an advantage for his own particular con- 
stituency at the expense of the consti- 
tuencies,throughout the country. He felt 
that the discussion that night had en- 
tirely absolved the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board from any imputation of having 
broken his pledges to the House. Those 
pledges amounted to a declaration that 
the boroughs and the counties would not 
suffer, the one or the other, in their 
financial relations the one to the other. 
But since those pledges were given, two 
things had happened—one, the abstrao- 
tion from the counties of a considerable 
number of boroughs; and the other, 
the arrangement affecting the transfer 
of licences and contributions from the 
Exchequer. It was upon those points 
that the whole of their present discus- 
sion turned, for the proportion in which 
the boroughs made counties would 
benefit by the transfer of licences, if not 
regulated by an Amendment to the Bill, 
and the proportion in which the coun- 
ties deprived of these boroughs would 
suffer by the abstraction of these licences, 
went to the very root of the matter under 
consideration. It had been proposed 
that, in order to make the matter more 
equitable, the receipts from licences 
should be distributed according to popu- 
lation. That was rejected. It was then 
proposed that they should be distributed 
according to'rateable value ; but that also 
was rejected. Whether by one or the 
other, the county which he represented 
(Lancashire) would not have jon eee for, 

‘curiously enough, the rateable value and 
the population were equally divided be- 
tween the county and the boroughs 
taken out of the county; but by the 
division originally proposed the pro- 
ceeds of the licences would go in much 
greater part to the boroughs than to 
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Member for South Leeds (Sir Lyon 
Playfair), who thought that Leeds had 
a perfect right to all the licences col- 
lected within the borough. And his 
hon. Friend the Member for Liverpool 
was also delighted with such a prospect, 
as well he might be, because, according 
to the Returns in the Blue Book, the 
county of Lancaster would receive by 
these contributions from the Exchequer 
£145,000 additional, and the boroughs 
would receive £198,000; but Liverpool 
itself would receive some £78,000—a 
very considerable inducement to the mind 
of the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Liverpool to approve of no such Amend- 
ment as suggested. But as they had re- 
jected every other method of more equit- 
able distribution of contributions from 
the Exchequer, what was there left for 
the Committee to do but to accept the 
proposal of the Government, and place 
in the hands of Commissioners the equit- 
able distribution of these contributions. 
If they were to define the distribution 
in the Bill, the circumstances of different 
cases would so vary that what would be 
equitable in one case would not be equit- 
able in another. They were, therefore, 
driven to the alternative of Commis- 
sioners. He could not well understand 
why the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Derby should deem this a ludic- 
rous termination of their difficulties. 
There could be no reasonable objection to 
the appointment of capable persons, 
where the boroughs and counties could 
not agree between themselves, to say 
what was the proportion of contributions 
they were to receive or to pay. He be- 
lieved that in three out of four cases the 
boroughs and counties would come to an 
agreement as to their relative shares 
without the interposition of the Commis- 
sion. Without the Amendment of the 
right hon.Gentleman the Member for the 
Clitheroe Division there would have been 
considerable ambiguity in the proposed 
clause of the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board. But under the terms of this 
Amendment, bringing into the purview 
of the Commissioners the amounts which 
the boroughs and counties would receive 
in contributions from the Exchequer, the 
whole case was before them, and he anti- 
cipated nothing but the best results from 
the appointment of the Commissioners 
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and the acceptance of the Amendment of 
his right hon. Friend. He trusted that 
the very reasonable and wise concession 
of the Government in this matter would 
remove many impediments from the 
future progress of the Bill. He believed 
that when the effect of the Bill was seen 
in the country it would be noted that 
there was no desire on the part of the 
counties or of any section of the Members 
of the House to take advantage of the 
proposal of the Government. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he only desired 
to make a suggestion in order to re- 
move some of the difficulties raised 
during the discussion, and to show con- 
clusively that there was no intention to 
increase the liability or burdens of 
boroughs. He would propose that in a 
subsequent portion of the clause, words 
should be introduced into the Bill to the 
effect—he had not examined the Amend- 
ment as to where it would come in, 
but something of this kind might be 
adopted— 

‘* In the adjustment of any financial relations 

other than the distribution of the proceeds of 
Licences and Probate Duty, no borough ex- 
empted from contribution for any object shall 
be rendered liable so to contribute a greater 
proportion than at present.” 
He thought that would show that there 
was not the slightest desire on the part 
of the Government to maintain any 
objection of any borough more than 
existed at present, nor was there any 
desire to increase the obligation of any 
borough beyond what was right. 

Sir UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH said, that so far as he could 
gather from the words read by the right 
hon. Gentleman, they seemed to him 
perfectly fair, and only calculated to 
carry out what was desired. 

Sm LYON PLAYFAIR said, he was 
sorry he could not read the writing in 
which the right hon. Gentleman’s pro- 
posal was submitted ; and, therefore, he 
could not give his opinion upon it. 

Question, ‘‘That the words ‘of the’ 
stand part of the proposed Amend- 
ment,” put, and negatived. 


_ Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Sm LYON PLAYFAIR said, that if 
he understood the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s proposal aright, it was to put in 
the words ‘‘ existing contribution,” and 
if that were so, it might not be necer- 
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sary for him (Sir Lyon Playfair) to 
move his Amendment. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that was so; 
but he was not certain what would be 
the exact extent of the meaning of the 
words in the present state of the clause. 
It might imply, if put in in the place 
where the right hon. Gentleman pro- 

to move his Amendment, that 
there should be no arrangement except 
where there were existing liabilities ; 
but there were boroughs where there 
were no existing liabilities in connection 
with counties, and it was in connection 
with such boroughs that re-adjustment 
was most necessary. 

Sir LYON PLAYFAIR said, he 
would not move his Amendment, as he 
understood that of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would effect the purpose he had 
in view. 

Viscount CRANBORNE said, he did 
not propose to move the long Amend- 
ment to line 18 of the Amendment of 
the right hon. Gentleman, but there was 
an Amendment to line 25 which he de- 
sired to propose, as he thought it was 
consequential to the Amendment carried 
by the right hon. Baronet opposite (Sir 
Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth). 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, in line 25, leave out from 
‘‘borough”’ to the second ‘‘and” in 
line 26.—( Viscount Cranborne.) 


Question ag ap “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
proposed Amendment.” 


Mr. RITCHIE said, he agreed to the 
Amendment. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Sir LYON PLAYFAIR (Leeds, 8.) 
said, that the Amendment down in his 
name was what he thought would be an 
improvement on the Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, but after 
the Committee had accepted the pro- 
= of his right hon. Friend the Mem- 

er for Clitheroe (Sir Ughtred Kay- 
Shuttleworth), it was useless for him to 
propose his Amendment. He would 
move, however, the next Amendment— 
in line 26, after “ grant,” to insert— 

*‘ And to the amount of benefit and value of 
the services which the borough receives in 
return for existing contributions.” 


As an illustration of the desirability of 
this Amendment, he would mention the 
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circumstances of the borough he had the 
honour to represent—namely, Leeds. 
Leeds, under the 52nd section of the 
Municipal Corporations Act, contributed 
£8,000 to the county, of which £4,000 
was for purposes of lunacy, and it was 
right that that should be redeemed, 
either by a redemption fund or a grant 
to the fullest extent. But Leeds con- 
tributed £3,571 to the county for pur- 
poses for which it did not receive the 
slightest compensation from the county. 
It was an old contribution, and he did 
not deny the liability of Leeds to con- 
tribute ; but the fact remained the same, 
that it derived no benefit from it. In 
the same way, the borough of Birming- 
ham contributed £2,900 to the county 
for purposes for which it did not receive 
the slightest value; and Liverpool, in 
the same way, contributed £2,000 to the 
county. Well, all that they contended 
was this—they admitted the legal lia- 
bility, which existed by old tradition so 
far back as 50 years at least. All he 
said for the Amendment was that when 
the Commissioners considered the con- 
ditions of the redemption, they should 
be able to take into account the services 
rendered to the county by the borough. 
Where services were rendered distinctly 
under the Lunacy Act, the county should 
be allowed a redemption; but the case 
was very different when a payment was 
involved for which the borough received 
no services. 


Amendment proposed, 

In line 26, after “ grant,’’ to insert ‘‘ and to 
the amount of benefit and value of the services 
which the borough receives in return for exist- 
ing contributions.”’—(Sir Lyon Playfair.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted in the proposed 
Amendment.” 


Mr. RITOHIEsaid, that the object the 
right hon. Gentleman (Sir Lyon Playfair) 
had in view was sufficiently attained by 
the words the Committee had already 
agreed to in the original Amendment. 
Sub-section 4 stated that in the adjust- 
ment regard should be had to the exist- 
ing property, debts, and liabilities (if 
‘any) connected with the financial rela- 
tions of the county and borough and so 
on, and “to all the circumstances of 
each case which it appears equitable to 
consider.”” He (Mr. Ritchie) thought 


that within these words would come the 
various matters the right hon. Gentle- 
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man had referred to. Of course, it must 
not be taken for granted that though 
the boroughs contributed towards some 
purposes for which they did not receive 
services that their contributions ought 
to cease ; but he certainly thought there 
was something in this matter which 
ought to be vonsidered when an equit- 
able adjustment was taking place. The 
point to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man drew the attention of the Commit- 
tee was one of the matters the Govern- 
ment had in view in "proposing their 
Amendment. He trusted the right hon. 
Gentleman, after this explanation, would 
be satisfied with the original Amend- 
ment. 

Sm LYON PLAYFAIR said he 
thought it would have been as well to 
have confined the original Amendment 
simply to the appointment of the Com- 
missioners, and they could then have 
considered all the circumstances con- 
nected with the work of the Commis- 
sioners. He would remind the right hon. 
Gentleman that though the boroughs 
now admitted these charges, because 
they knew their legal liabilities and did 
not think this the time to fight the 
matter, still they could not admit the 
question to be settled. They had been 
to the Government very frequently— 
both to Conservative and Liberal Go- 
vernments—on this subject, and it was 
admitted that the boroughs were under 
a sense of injustice in the matter. A 
Royal Commiseion had sat in order to 
see whether those charges bore unjustly 
upon the boroughs, and a Bill had been 
introduced into the House dealing with 
the question, but they had been told that 
that was not the time to pass such legis- 
lation, and that the proper time would 
be when the question of county govern- 
ment was being dealt with as a whole. 

Mr. RITCHIE: Agreed, agreed! 

Sm LYON PLAYFAIR: Then the 
right hon. Gentleman agrees to this 
Amendment ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: Yes. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. PICTON (Leicester) begged to 
move the Amendment standing in his 
name—after line 18, to insert ‘‘ or if not 
having a separate commission of assize.”’ 
All he was anxious for was that they 
should be assured, in such places as the 
borough of Leicester, that they would 
be left in precisely the same position as 
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they occupied now—that was to say, as | 
they had their own separate Borough | 
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Assizes, that they should not be called 
upon to pay oaiiies for other Borough 
Assizes 


Amendment proposed, in page 25, 
after line 18, to insert ‘‘or not having 
a separate commission of assize.”—( Mr. 
Picton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. RITCHIE said, he would under- 
take that the borough of Leicester 
should not be placed in any worse posi- 
tion by the Bill than it was in at present. 
He believed that this would be effected 
by the proposal of the Government as it 
already stood; but, if that were found 
not to be the case, he would undertake 
that Amendments should be inserted to 
carry out that pledge. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Amendment proposed to Mr. Ritchie’s 
original Amendment, 

Tn line 64, after Sub-section (d), to insert 
In the adjustment of any financial relations 
other than the distribution of the proceeds of 
the licences and probate duty no borough ex- 
empted from contribution for any object should 
be rendered liable so to contribute in greater 
proportion than at present.’”’—(Mr. Ritchie.) 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Question proposed, ‘That the ori- 
ginal Amendment, as amended, be there 
inserted.” 


Srk WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby) 
said, he regretted that, owing to the 
critical hour to which the House was 
subjected, the very important Amend- 
ment of his right hon. Friend the 
Member for the Clitheroe Division of 
Lancashire (Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttle- 
worth) was carried without challenge, 
and without a Division. [ Laughter. | 
It must not be supposed on that account 
—though it seemed to be somewhat 
amusing to hon. Gentlemen opposite— 
that hon. Gentlemen on the other side 
achieved a triumph by these means. 
It must not be supposed, because the 
Amendment was accepted without chal- 
lenge, that they were indifferent to what 
had been done. The truth was that 
there were a great many boroughs in 
England, of which he represented one, 
which did not regard this matter the 
least in the world as a question of 
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point of view it had been almost exclu- 
sively argued to-night. That was not 
the point of view in which the borongh 
he represented regarded it. In that 
borough they had been accustomed for 
generations to manage their own affairs, 
and they had had nothing to do with 
the county, and the county had nothing 
to do with them. For the first time, 
under the Amendment, not of the Go- 
vernment, but which the Government 
had accepted from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Clitheroe, Derby 
would have its affairs put into the hands 
of a Commission, and a Commission of 
which they knew nothing would come 
in and deal with its local funds. He 
was bound to tell the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board that such intervention would 
be deeply resented, not by Derby alone, 
but by a great many other boroughs. 
This proposal was no part of the Amend- 
ment as originally put on the Paper by 
the Government. In their Amendment 
the Government carried out the pledge 
they had deliberately given. He re- 
membered that when he asked for that 
pledge he argued that there should be 
an equal adjustment of the financial 
relations between the boroughs and the 
counties if any financial relation existed, 
and the right hon. Gentleman in charge 
of the Bill thoroughly understood that. 
The right hon. Gentleman. had referred 
several times to-night to the language of 
the pledges which he had given. Well, 
he (Sir William Harcourt) knew this as 
well as the right hon. Gentleman, and 
he knew that the right hon. Gentleman 
had conveyed those pledges in the 
Amendment he had deliberately put 
upon the Paper. If the Government 
had adhered to the Amendment as they 
put it on the Paper, knowing full well 
that it conveyed the pledges they had 
given, he (Sir William Harcourt) should 
have been satisfied ; but, for some reason 
which he would not inquire into, they 
had accepted the Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Clitheroe, and that Amendment had 
entirely changed the whole relation of 
the Amendment as to the boroughs 
having no financial relations with the ~ 
counties. The Amendment was moved 
simply because the original Amendment 
carried out the understanding at which 
they had arrived. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Clitheroe had 
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contended against the principle of the 
original Amendment, although that 
Amendment was brought forward simply 
to carry out the pledges of the Govern- 
ment; and the Government had gone 
into the opposite camp, and thrown 
aside the understanding they had origi- 
nally arrived at. Of course, it was use- 
less to do more than enter a protest 
against such a proceeding. He thought 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite would 
agree with him that he had not spoken 
or acted in hostility to the Bill. He 
had endeavoured to support the right 
hon. Gentleman’s proposition against at- 
tempts to alter it; but, in this matter, 
he must tell the right hon. Gentleman 
very plainly that the situation was one 
which would be very strongly opposed, 
and which would be strongly resented 
by the boroughs to which he referred. 
The borough of Derby had not inter- 
fered with the county, and the county 
had not interfered with them; but the 
Government thought fit now to sanction 
the establishment of a roving Commis- 
sion to upset their local funds—funds 
collected by them within their own 
localities—and, upon such principles as 
they might think fit, might manage 
the affairs of the borough for them. 
Against that he protested, and, so far as 
these self-governing boroughs were con- 
cerned, he felt that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had not enhanced the popularity 
of his Bill. 

Mr. RITOHIE said, he agreed with 
the right hon. Gentleman who had just 
spoken that the Government had no 
reason to complain of the position the 
right hon. Gentleman had taken up 
with regard to the Bill. The right hon. 
Gentleman had shown no desire what- 
ever to prevent the Government pro- 
ceeding as rapidly as possible with the 
measure. But this he would say—and 
he did not think the right hon. Gentle- 
man would gainsay it—that he (Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt) had never failed to take 
advantage of any incident which had 
occurred which enabled him to draw a 
moral with reference to the action of the 
‘Government. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had warned them that they would 
incur the wrath on some future occasion 
of the boroughs with which they had so 
hastily interfered, and he had spoken 
especially of Derby. Well, with refer- 
ence to Derby they had not much to 
lose, and the right hon. Gentleman’s was 
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not at all an appalling picture. Then the 
right hon. Gentleman said that they had 
appointed a roving Commission to inter- 
fere with the local affairs of Derby. 
Now, as a matter of fact, they had pro- 
= an Amendment which had just 

een accepted by the Committee which 
specially barred the Commission which 
it was proposed to appoint from render- 
ing Derby, in any shape or form, 
liable to the payment of a single penny 
more than she was liable to already. If, 
therefore, Derby was not liable to con- 
tribute for any county purposes at 
present, she would not be liable in future 
so to contribute. But the right hon. 
Gentleman went on to another point, and 
said the Government were going to take 
away the local funds of such towns as 
Derby. Well, now, what was the posi- 
tion of Derby with reference to its funds 
at the present time? So far as regarded 
every one of these contributions with 
which they had been dealing, Derby 
paid her contribution, but she paid it 
to the Imperial Exchequer, so that she 
was not called upon to pay one penny 
more in the shape of licences than she 
had already paid. He maintained, 
therefore, that Derby was not at all in- 
terfered with. All that Derby would 
have to do under the provisions of this 
Amendment would be to make an 
equitable adjustment of those local 
duties which were to take the place of 
the grants which had hitherto been paid 
to the county in which Derby was 
situated, and care would be taken that 
Derby should not be made to suffer. 
With regard to the Commission, he 
would point out that it would only step 
in if Derby and the county in which it 
was situated were not able to come to 
an agreement. 

Sr WILLIAM HAROOURT said, 
that there was nothing at all about an 
agreement in the matter. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that the position 
was this—that Derby, instead of paying 
into the Imperial Exchequer, would pay 
into the local purse and receive her full 
share out of it—that was if things came 
to the worst. He was sure that any 
borough which had the good sense to 
return the right hon. Gentleman to 
Parliament would not be unreasonable 
in such a matter as this; therefore he 
thought that in the case of that town 
there was every prospect of its being 
able to agree with the county without 
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the intervention of the Commission. He 
must point out that the right hon. 
Gentleman had expressed unqualified 
approval of the original Amendment. 

Bre WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the Commission in the original Amend- 
ment would have no power to interfere 
with Derby. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he disputed that 
altogether. His firm conviction was, 
that under the original Amendment the 
borough of Derby would have been 
situated precisely as under the Amend- 
ment they had just accepted. He 
admitted, however, that the matter was 
open to doubt, and he was only express- 
ing his own opinion. 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT: Then 
why accept the Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Clitheroe ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: Because it was 
pointed out from all quarters of the 
House that the original Amendment was 
not sufficiently specific. He hoped and 
trusted that there would be no friction 
between Derby and the county in the 
adjustment of these relations. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that when the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Clitheroe originally proposed his Amend- 
ment the Government would have 
nothing to do with it; but he thought 
that was a very different Amendment 
then. The right hon. Gentleman had 
proposed to make boroughs like Derby 
liable, under certain circumstances, for 
the maintenance of main roads, and the 
Government had declined to accept that ; 
because they had always insisted, as a 
cardinal principle, that they should 
accept no Amendment that altered 
existing liabilities as between boroughs 
and counties. In accepting the Amend- 
ment which had been adopted, they did 
so because they believed it entirely in 
accordance with their own original Mo- 
tion, and entirely in accordance with the 
justice of the case. He hoped and 
trusted that the decision the Committee 
had come to would not disturb the har- 
mony of Derby. Looking at the advan- 
tages they derived from the presence of 
the right hon. Gentleman, he was bound 
to say that his desire in favour of a 
change in the opinion of Derby was 
considerably modified. 
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On the Motion of Mr. Rrrenrs, the 
following Amendments made, in page 
25, line 37, after ‘‘ shall,” insert ‘‘ sub- 
ject to the provisions of this Act as to 

roportions between counties and county 
roughs ;” page 26, line 8, leave vut 
from beginning of line to end of line 9, 
and insert “ with the following modifi- 
cations” :— 


(a.) The county borough shall be the 
county, and borough fund shall be sub- 
stituted for county fund, and town clerk 
shall be substituted for clerk of the peace 
and clerk of the council ; 

(b.) Such powers, duties, and liabilities of 
the court of quarter sessions or justicos 
asin the case of a county are transferred 
to the county council shall be transferred 
to the council of the county borough, 
whether the same are vested in or 
attached to the court of quarter sessions 
or justices of the borough or of the county 
in which the borough is situate ; 

(c.) In the case of the duties collected by 
the Commissioners of Inland Revenue in 
respect of the licences for trade carts, 
locomotives, horses, mules, and horse 
dealers under any Act of the present 
session, those Commissoners shall cer- 
tify the amount collected in each county 
in like manner as if the county included 
each county borough specified in the 
fourth schedule of this Act as deemed to 
be situate in that county, and the amount 
as so ascertained shall be divided between 
the said boroughs, and the residue to the 
said county in proportion to rateable 
value according to the standard or basis 
for county contributions for the time 
being, and the share so ascertained shall 
be paid in like manner as if it had been 
collected in the county borough or in 
the residue of the county, as the case 


may be; 

(d.) Any sum standing to the Exchequer 
contribution account of a county borough 
which remains after payment of the grant 
required to be made in respect of indoor 
paupers shall be applied in defraying any 
costs incurred by the council of the 
borough which Bowens have been 
wholly or partly defrayed out of local 
grants or out of moneys expended by the 
county, and subject to that application 
shall be carried to the borough fund, and 
the provisions respecting the payment 
of the same to the general county ac- 
count of the county fund, and the sub- 
sequent application and division thereof, 
shall not apply. 

(11.) On the appointed day there shall be 
transferred to the mayor, aldermen, and bur- 
gesses of each borough all such bridges 
and approaches thereto situate within the 
borough as were previously repairable by the 
county or any hundred therein, and the costs 
of the council in repairing such bridges and in 
repairing any roads in the borough which by 
virtue of this Act or any Act applied by this 
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Act are main roads, shall be payable out of the 
borough fund ; 


line 10, leave out sub-section (3); line 
28, leave out sub-section (4); line 34, 
leave out ‘‘(b) main roads ;”’ line 39, at 
end insert ‘‘or (e) the preparation or 
revision of the basis or standard for the 
county rate;” page 26, line 41, at end 
of line, insert— 


(12.) “ Nothing in this section shall transfer 
to the council of any borough any power in re- 
lation to the division of the county into polling 
districts for the purpose of a parliamentary 
election for the county, the appointment of 
places of election for the county, and the costs 
of, and other matters to be done for, the regis- 
tration of parliamentary voters for the county. 

(14.) The powers and duties of the county 
authority under the Allotments Act, 1887, 
shall, as respects the borough, continue to be 
exercised and performed by the Local Govern- 
ment Board ;’ 


page 27, line 1, leave out sub-section (6) ; 
page 27, line 4, leave out sub-section 
(7); page 27, line 15, leave out sub- 
section (8). 

An hon. Memser said, there was pro- 
vision made for the maintenance of 
lunatics which had been subscribed and 
paid by the boroughs that were taken 
out of counties. Would this money be 

aid and subscribed at present under 
the Bill? 


Mr. RITCHIE: Yes. 


On the Motion of Mr. Riroure, the 
following Amendment made :—In page 
27, after sub-section (8), insert— 


(9.) ** The council of a borough may, for the 
purpose of enabling them to pay any money for 
redemption of any liability under this section, 
from time to time borrow, on the security of all 
or any of their funds, rates, and revenues, such 
sums as they may require. 

(10.) Any balance remaining to credit ef the 
Exchequer contribution account, after making 
all the payments by this Act required to be 
made thereout, shall be carried to the credit of 
the borough fund, or district fund, or improve- 
ment fund as the council may determine.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 





Clause 31 (Application of Act to larger 
. quarter sessions boroughs ot treated | 


as counties). 


Mr. I. WILSON (Middlesbrough) | 
said, that in the absence of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hanley (Mr. Woodall) he begged 
to move the Amendment standing in his 
name. 

1 
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Amendment proposed, in page 27, 
line 29, leave out “ as local authority.” 
—(Hr. Wilson.) 


Question a: “That the words 
es to be left out stand part of the 
lause.” 


Mr. RITCHIE said, this Amendment 
was not at all necessary. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Commanper BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) said, that in this they spoke 
of Quarter Sessions Boroughs containing 
a population of 10,000 or upwards, and 
in the next clause they also spoke of 
Quarter Sessions Boroughs; but in 
the clause following they spoke of 
“borough”? and “boroughs whether 
having a separate Court of Quarter 
Sessions or not.” He should like to 
have some explanation of what this 
meant. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he did not quite 
apprehend the question, but the clause 
they were about to discuss was one 
which was applicable to Quarter Ses- 
sions Boroughs not being boroughs 
named in the 4th Schedule of the Act— 
that was to say, boroughs having over 
10,000 inhabitants. 


On the Motion of Mr. Rircuiz, 
Amendment made, in page 28, line 22, 
before “shall,” by inserting— 


“Shall be deemed to be a highway autho- 
rity within the meaning of ‘ The Highways and 
Locomotives Amendment Act, 1878,’ and ’’; 


and in page 28, line 32, after ‘‘ borough,” 
by inserting— 


**(c.) May within two years after the 
passing of this Act apply to the county 
council te declare such roads in the borough 
as are mentioned in the application to be 
main roads within the meaning of ‘ The 
Highways and Locomotives (Amendment) 
Act, 1878,’ and the county council shall 
consider such application and inquire whe- 
ther such roads are or ought to be main 
roads within the meaning of the said Act, 
and shall make or refuse the declaration 
accordingly, and if the county council re- 
fuse to make the declaration, the council 
of the borough may within a reasonable 
time after such refusal apply to the Local 
Government Board, and that Board shall 
have power, if after a local inquiry they 
think it just so to do, to make the said 
declaration, which shall have the same 
effect as if made by the county council.’’ 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
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Clause 32 (General Application of Act 
to boroughs with separate commission 
of the peace) agreed to. 

Clause 33 (Application of Act to 
quarter sessions boroughs hereafter 
created) agreed to. 

Clause 34 (Application of Act to 
smaller quarter sessions boroughs with 
population under 10,000). 


Sm JOHN DORINGTON (Glou- 
cester, Tewkesbury) said, the effect of 
the clause as it stood would be that the 
boroughs referred to therein would be 
able to use the asylums and buildings of 
the country to the capital cost of which 
they had not contributed. The object of 
his Amendment was to remedy this. The 
first part of the clause referred -imply 
to the conversion of the present ~bliga- 
tion to provide an asylum into a capital 
charge ; and in the last three lines he 
proposed that the contribution should 
be effected on agreement by an extra 
weekly payment, as was done at the pre- 
sent time in the case of each lunatic 
maintained. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 30, line 5, insert,—“ Provided 
always that any such borough shall contribute 
a due proportion of the capital cost of any 
asylum or building which they shall upon such 
transference become entitled to use conjointly 
with the other inhabitants of the county; and 
if any difference shall arise in respect of any 
such contribution by any borough, such differ- 
ence shall be referred to the Local Government 
Board, whose decision shall be final. Any such 
contribution may by agreement be made by an 
addition to the weekly cost of maintenance, as 
charged for each lunatic maintained, to the 
several unions in the county.”—(Sir John 
Dorington.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue PRESIDENT or roe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Ritouiz) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, this 
was one of those Amendments which on 
on the face of them did not possibly give 
rise to very much objection ; but his hon. 
Friend would see that the question in- 
volved was only one of the many points 
which would have to be adjusted when 
the general adjustment was considered. 
In the Bill already, under Clause 62, 
ample provision was made for the ad- 

ustment of property and liability as 
etween counties and boroughs; and 
his objection to the Amendment was 
that it dealt with one of the subjects 
which would have to be adjusted, and 
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not with others. If the Amendment 
were adopted it _ be open to some 
objection; and as he assured the hon. 
Member that the adjustment he desired 
would be secured by Clause 62 he 
ventured to suggest that the Amend- 
ment should not be pressed. 

Sm JOHN DORINGTON said, he 
was desirous that the charge should be 
made a weekly and not an annual pay- 
ment, as that was the form the contribu- 
tion of these boroughs took at present. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, if his hon. 
Friend thought that Clause 62 required 
general amendment, his proposal might 
be more properly brought forward when 
that clause was reached. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Motion of Mr. Rrrcunte, 
Amendment made, in page 30, line 37, 
at end, by adding— 

‘*The council of the borough may within two 
years after the passing of this Act apply to the 
county council to declare such rhe i in the 
borough as are mentioned in the application to 
be main roads within the meaning of ‘ The 
Highways and Locomotives (Amendment) Act, 
1878,’ and the county council shall consider 
such application, and inquire whether such 

8 are, or ought to be, main roads within the 
meaning of the said Act, and shall make or 
refuse the declaration accordingly, and if the 
county council refuse the declaration, the 
council of the borough may, within a reason- 
able time after such refusal, apply to the Local 
Government Board, and that Board, after a 
local inquiry, shall have power, if they think 
it just so to do, to make the said declaration, 
which shall have the same effect as if it had 
been made by the county council.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 35 (Application of Act to all 
boroughs with population under 10,000). 


Mr. WHARTON (York, W.R., 
Ripon) said, the object of the Amend- 
ment he was about to move was that 
boroughs of under 20,000 inhabitants 
should be deprived of the control of their 
own police. As far as his experience 
had led him to observe, in ali boroughs 
of under 20,000 inhabitants it was 
hardly possible, owing to the action of 
Watch Committees, to keep a police force 
properly under the control of a police 
superintendent or head constable. He 
held in his hand a Return showing the 
convictions under the Food and Drugs 
Acts, Weights and Measures, and 
Licence Acts in these small boroughs. 
The Return was very instructive. There 
were in one borough under the Food 
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and Drugs Acts only three convictions 
in 12 months; under the Weights and 
Measures Acts seven convictions in one 
borough, and one in another, and none 
whatever in the other 18 or 19 boroughs 
named. Turning to the next page there 
were 10 or 11 convictions under the 
Food and Drugs Acts ; underthe Weights 
and Measures Acts there were five 
convictions. This was for 40 boroughs. 
On the next page there were something 
like 80 boroughs with four convictions 
under ihe Weights and Measures Act, 
and six under the Food and Drugs Act. 
He thought that those figures were very 
instructive to those who believed that 
the police in the small boroughs were 
administered properly under Watch 
Committees. His own opinion was that 
there could be no more inefficient system 
than that of administering the police 
by Watch Committees in small boroughs. 
And, moreover, he wanted to impress 
on the Committee that the police, as 
administered by Watch Committees, were 
more than doubly expensive than they 
would be if they were administered with 
the police of the counties. He had found 
that the police rate was in Durham 24¢., 
whereas in the small boroughs he was 
referring to it was something like 5d. in 
the pound. Failure of justice again and 
again occurred, because the different 
authorities did not act harmoniously, 
and because when the borough police 
found that an offender had got beyond 
their limit they took no more trouble 
about the matter. For his own part, he 
should be glad to see the limit of 50,000 
adopted under which the boroughs 
should not be allowed to control the 
police, but he felt he had no chance of 
carrying such an Amendment as that; 
he, however, placed the present Amend- 
ment before the Committee with the 
hope that it would be favourably re- 
ceived. 

Amendment proposed, in page 31, 
line 31, leave out ‘‘ten,”? and insert 
** twenty.” —( Mr. Wharton.) 


Question proposed, That ‘ten’ stand 


. part of the Clause. 


Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby) 
said, he hoped the Government would 
not accept this Amendment, which had 
not attracted much public attention, but 
which really attacked the autonomy of 
a great many boroughs. It would take 
the boroughs in question by surprise, 


Mr. Wharton 
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and give, at the same time, a good deal 
of offence. He confessed that no man 
was more capable of fulfilling the duties 
of Quarter Sessions than the hon. Gentle- 
man who made this proposal; but he 
had a sort of universal and implicit 
faith in county management which led 
him to mistrust the borough police ; and 
he (Sir William Harcourt) could pot 
but think that this mistrust was not 
altogether well founded. The hon. 
Gentleman had stated that if he had 
his own way he would take the control 
of the police from boroughs of less than 
50,000 inhabitants. But that did not 
appear to him as a satisfactory proposal ; 
he did not think it desirable that the 
borough police should be administered 
on such a principle. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he agreed with 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby in the remarks he had made 
on the subject of this Amendment, which 
he ventured to hope his hon. Friend 
would not press. He thought they must 
consider the position of the boroughs in 
question, and it appeared to him hardly 
desirable or prudent to pass such an 
Amendment as his hon. Friend proposed. 
Although he agreed to what he said 
with regard to the difference of cost as 
between the county administration and 
that of the small boroughs, yet he 
thought it would be a great shock to the 
boroughs in question if they were to 
wake to morrow to find that this pro- 

sal of his hon. and learned Friend 

ad been agreed to. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
(Sussex, N.W.) said, that nothing had 
come upon the counties with a greater 
shock than the taking out of the coun- 
ties boroughs of under 50,000 inhabi- 
tants. The only wish of hon. Members 
on those Benches was to make this a 
good and, if possible, a perfect Bill; 
and there was no Member of the House, 
not excepting the right hon. Member 
for Derby, who had been at the Home 
Office, that did not know that it was 
not in the interests of the efficient ad- 
ministration of justice that boroughs of 
under 20,000 inhabitants should have 
their own police. There were those who, 
outside the House, were always ready to 
say that these police forces should be got 
rid of, and their place supplied by efficient 
bodies; but when they came into that 
House they seemed to be afraid to express 
or give effect to their former opinions. 
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No doubt, the majority would vote 
against the Amendment of his hon. 


Friend ; but if it went to a Division he 
should give it his support. 


An hon. Memser said, he could con- 
firm from his own experience the state- 
ment of the hon. and gallant Baronet 
that the maintenance of thesesmall police 
forces was certainly detrimental to the 
interests of justice. As an illustration, 
he might mention a case in which two 
men had committed a robbery outside 
one of the small boroughs in the middle 
of the day ; the thieves escaped into the 
borough, and asked the Corporation 
Police to apprehend them; but such 
was the jealousy between the two 
bodies of police that nothing was done, 
and the thieves eventually escaped. 
This failure of justice was owen | 
owing to the circumstance of the boroug 
police acting independently of, and, to a 
certain extent, in hostility to, the county 
police; and it was because he thought 
that these small police forces should be 
abolished that he should support the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Ripon. 


Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) said, he hoped the Amend- 
ment would not be carried. The hon. 
Gentleman opposite had drawn a fancy 
picture of what might occur in some 
boroughs; but he hoped that the sup- 
porters of the Amendment would be 
able to furnish the Committee with 
some more specific instance than had 
been given of the mismanagement of 
the police in the small boroughs. The 
Committee was asked to change the 
attitude of that House towards boroughs 
of 10,000 inhabitants and upwards, an 
attitude which had been taken up ever 
since the passing of the Acts relating to 
the police forces of the country. 

Mr. WOODALL (Hanley) said, he 
joined in the general protest which had 
been made against the Amendment be- 
fore the Committee. He wished to 
express his regret that the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board had not shown more 
faith in his own measure and in the 
probability of the boroughs coming to 
terms with the new County Councils. 
He was not an advocate of the establish- 
ment of small police forces in small 
boroughs; but the forces which had 
been established had been maintained, 
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he thought, in a manner which had 
never been called in question. In regard, 
too, to fairs, there was a general feeling 
of apprehension and concern that the 
Government might take away the powers 
of the boroughs, and place many of them 
at the mercy of what it was thought 
might be a hostile influence. 

Mr. WHARTON said, he regretted 
that his right hon. Friend was unable 
to accept his Amendment, because it 
dealt with a matter of undoubted im- 
portance; but he would not put the 
Committee to the trouble of dividing 
upon it. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
said, with reference to the proviso at 
the end of the clause, that the right 
hon. Gentleman would be aware of the 
difficulty experienced in counties with 
regard to the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Act of 1886. When they 
were establishing County Councils to 
have the management of all the matters 
relating to the county, surely the Go- 
vernment could, on Report, make some 
provision which many enable County 
Councils, in conjunction with the town 
authorities, to frame rules to deal as a 
whole with cattle disease in a county, 
with the view to preventing the spread 
of disease throughout the country. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that this section 
merely dealt with the delegation by 
Orders of the Local Government Board 
upon the Local Authorities, with re- 
ference to the powers of registration ; 
but he would inquire into the matter. 


Clause agreed to. 


Application of Act to Metropolis. 


Clause 36 (Application of Act to 
Metropolis as County of London). 


Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
said, he could promise the right hon. 
Gentleman that Members on those 
Benches would give the clauses relating 
to London a most fair consideration ; 
at the same time there were several 
points which they considered of vital 
importance, and on which they would 
like to be met by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. The Amendment in his name re- 
lated to a subject which had already 
been decided with regard to County Coun- 
cils generally under ether sections of 
the Bill, and he would point out to the 
Committee the reasons why they thought 
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that there should be no selected Coun- 
cillors in the County Council of London. 
Unfortunately for those he represented, 
in times gone by they had had institu- 
tions put upon them which were not the 
best for controlling their own affairs. 
They had had opportunities of testing 
the value of Bodies composed of nominee 
members and Bodies elected on the dual 
system, as against those composed en- 
tirely of persons who had derived their 
powers directly from the votes of the 
people. He was bound to say that the 
general opinion out-of-doors was that 
any of the institutions in London that 
were based on nominee or dual election 
did not stand in good odour with the 
general public. Take the case of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works; it was a 
Body the members of which had never 
had to go to the ratepayers of London 
for their powers. It was supposed in 
1855, when the Metropolis Local Manage- 
ment Act was passed, that if there were 
a Central Body for London it would be 
much better not to allow the ratepayers 
of London to elect the persons who 
were to compose the Board. An Act 
was passed under which the Vestries 
were to be elected by the people, and 
the Metropolitan Board of Works were 
selected by them. The principle of 
selection went to a greater extent than 
that, because there were in London Dis- 
trict Boards. The Vestries selected the 
members of these, from whom, again, 
the members of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works were in their turn selected. 
They had a right to ask how far this 
system had acted for the welfare of the 
ple of London. He did not think 

e need go into that question in detail, 
inasmuch as the facts were being told 
to the civilized world at the present 
time, and if there were anything neces- 
sary to condemn the system of selection 
they were here furnished with a con- 
clusive condemnation ; the Metropolitan 
Board of Works was a thorough illustra- 
tion of the pernicious principle here in- 
volved. There was also another Board 
composed of selected members, and 
which had great authority and spending 
wers. Those powers were not con- 
erred by the people, and he said there 
was as large a want of confidence on 
the part of the ratepayers in the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board as there was in 
the Metropolitan Board of Works. In 
this case the Board was elected by and 
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from the Guardians, amongst whom 
there were a number of members a 
— by the Local Government Board. 
ow, he said decidedly that the two 
Bodies in question were not the most 
economical Bodies that could be found. 
They had had in the past no represen- 
tative government for London, and he 
hoped the Government were now going 
to meet hon. Members on that point 
and give them at once a thoroughly 
representative institution which would 
command the confidence of the people 
of the Metropolis. What were the 
general arguments urged in favour of 
having these selected Councillors? One 
of them was that when the County 
Council got to work there would be 
eat social problems to be dealt with 
y them; and it was also urged that to 
get a good Council it was necessary that 
there should be power in the hands of 
the Council to place on the Council, 
after the election had taken plece, men 
who were specially able and qualified to 
deal with the social problems in question. 
That was as much as to say that if these 
great specialists were to solicit the 
suffrages of the people they would 
not be returned. But what was the 
fact? When in London the people 
had to elect their first School Board, it 
was perfectly well known that they had 
to elect a Board to deal with the educa- 
tional problem which, on account of the 
magnitude of the population, was far 
more difficult than that presented in any 
other part of the country. But whom 
did the people elect? It stood to the 
glory of the people of London that they 
elected men of fame and world-wide re- 
putation. He did not think there wasa 
single man of note who lost the election 
in any one section of London. Professor 
Huxley, Lord Lawrence, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Rogers, and Sir Charles Reed were 
elected ; and he could go through the 
whole composition of the London School 
Board to show that not a man who had 
made a reputation for himself and had 
studied the great educational problem 
was rejected in favour of some unknown 
man. Ifthe people of London did this 
in 1870, could they not be trusted to do 
similar work now, particularly as educa- 
tion had since reached throughout the 
whole community and the people had 
been intrusted with the suffrage? He 
contended that if the best men for deal- 
ing with the social problems of the day 
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were put forward for election by the 
people of London they would be returned 
toaman. But if men of this kind were 
put upon the Councils by the back door 
process here proposed, they would lose 
that influence and weight with the 
people which they would otherwise com- 
mand, and with it much of their power 
of doing good. He ventured to say that 
those who had studied this question 
could point out beforehand the people 
who would be selected as soon as the 
County Council for London was created. 
That Body would have an enormous 
amount of work to do, and it was of the 
greatest importance that it should carry 
with it the entire confidence of the people. 
As he had said, the best men had always 
found their place on the London School 
Board; but could anyone point to a 
single town in the country where the 
Council had used their power to go 
abroad and find some great man of 
worth and reputation for the position of 
Alderman? He said, if these Councils 
only appointed men who had already 
won a seat on the Town Council, it was 
no argument whatever for one portion 
of the London Council being elected by 
the other. He was in favour of giving 
the people of London the utmost amount 
of power that could be conferred upon 
them, because he was sure that the 
greater the number of men returned by 
the suffrages of the people of London, 
the greater would be the number of 
those on the Council who thoroughly 
understood the serious problems which 
would have to be solved. He could not 
see one reason for having selected men 
on the Council of London; nor did he 
see why the action of the London Ooun- 
cil should be fettered by selected Coun- 
cillors simply because the people in 
other parts of the country had had them 
forced upon them. If this principle was 
applied, he believed that before long 
there would be an agitation for the 
abolition of the selected Councillors, not 
only with regard to London but through- 
out thecountry. That would undoubtedly 
be the case in London, even if this 
Amendment were defeated by the Go- 
vernment majority. He had proved that 
the people of London could wisely exer- 
cise their powers, and he contended that 
they should be allowed to do so to the 
fullest extent in this matter of electing 
the members of the London Council. 
The time had gone by for these privi- 
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leged Councillors; the whole tendency 
had been to put power in the hands of 
the people, and if going in that direction 
the Government would give up these 
selected Councillors, he was convinced by 
experience that they would not have 
cause to regret the step they had taken. 

Amendment proposed, in page 32, 
line 11, after the word “‘ effect,” to add 
the words (1) ‘‘There shall be no selected 
Couxcillors in the County of London.” — 
(Mr. James Rowlands.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Sm ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.) said he agreed very much 
with what had fallen from the hon. 
Gentleman the Mover of the Amend- 
ment (Mr. J. Rowlands). He con- 
fessed he did not like the idea of se- 
lected Councillors anywhere, either in 
London or the country; but he did 
not share the apprehensions of the hon. 
Gentleman with regard to what he be- 
lieved would be the character of selected 
Councillors, because he (Sir Roper Leth- 
bridge) imagined that they would have 
chosen upon the County Council for 
London exceptionally good men, whether 
they were elected or selected. Agreeing 


with the hon. Gentleman the Mover of 


the Amendment as he did, he held that 
it would be a very great anomaly if they 
were to have selected Councillors on 
every Council throughout England, and 
not to have them in London. He saw 
no distinction in the case of London 
why it should be treated differently to 
other parts of the country. He, there- 
fore, felt that there would be a certain 
amount of anomaly attaching to the 
Bill if the Amendment were carried, 
and, therefore, he could not follow the 
hon. Member altogether in his Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, he sympathized with the 
hon. Member (Sir Roper Lethbridge) 
in his dislike for anomalies; but he 
thought that the amount of attention 
the hon. Gentleman must have given to 
the study of the history of the institu- 
tions of this country must have con- 
vinced him that if it were not for 
anomalies there would be no Constitu- 
tional history of England at all. There 
were Aldermen, as they all knew, in 
the City of London, but they were 
elected, and not selected ; so that Lon- 
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don was in an anomalous position at the 
present time; but he wanted to know 
why the citizens of London should be 
deprived of the benefit of that anoma- 
lous position, seeing that they had en- 
joyed it for hundreds of years? Why 
should the right of free choice, which 
was at present exercised by the City, be 
taken away from the whole of London 
when they were extending the principle 
of local self-government ? @ pro- 
tested against this stereotyping of one 
ag idea over the whole country. 
e (Mr. Conybeare) and his Friends 
throughout the progress of the Bill pro- 
tested against the principle of selected 
Councillors, and it was on that account 
that he rejoiced in this one other oppor- 
tunity of making one more stand in 
favour of the election of local repre- 
sentatives. He did not see that they 
could take a more strong ground than 
that of maintaining, in a purely Conser- 
vative manner, the desirability of con- 
tinuing an old-established institution 
such as the elected Aldermen of the 
City of London. He was astonished 
that an hon. Member like the hon, Gen- 
tleman opposite (Sir Roper Lethbridge) 
should have the audacity, with his Con- 
servative instincts, to come forward and 
object to this proposal, and in favour of 
the revolutionary proposal of the Bill. 
Mr. KITCHLIE said, he did not know 
whether there were any of his hon. 
Friends connected with the City of 
London ; but if there were, it would be 
gratifying to them to hear the ancient 
institutions of the City of London find 
such a powerful defender on the other 
side of the House. The hon, Gentleman 
spoke of the Aldermen of the City of 
London as though the Government were 
proposing by the Bill to disestablish 
them and set up something in their 
ees but it was not — in this 
ill todo anything of the kind. It was 
not proposed to touch the Aldermen of 
the City of London, so that it might be 
some gratification to the hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. Conybeare) to know that, 
even if he voted in favour of the pro- 


-posal in the Bill, that ancient and 


honourable institution the Aldermen of 
the City of London would still remain 
unscathed and untouched. 

Mr. CONYBEARE said, he quite 
appreciated that. He had not for a 
moment imagined that the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
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Government Board, with all his Radi- 
ealism, would pro to disestablish the 
hon. Baronet behind him (Sir Robert 
Fowler). He (Mr. Conybeare) had not 
referred to personality, but to principle ; 
and he submitted that the Government 
should continue the ancient principle 
which existed in London for so many 
hundreds of years. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, the hon. Mem- 
ber seemed to have a respect for what 
had existed for hundreds of years. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: Yes. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, the Government 
would mark that announcement with 
great interest, and might have occa- 
sion to remind the hon. Member of it at 
some future period. The hon. Member 
seemed to think that the Government 
were creating an anomaly because they 
did not propose that the Aldermen of the 
County of London should be elected in 
the same way as the Aldermen of the 
City of London. The hon. Member’s 
ideas of an anomaly were very curious, 
because, as a matter of fact, so far as he 
(Mr. Ritchie) knew, the City of London 
was the only city in Great Britain which 
elected Aldermen in that particular 


way. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton): The right hon Gentleman 
surely does not-include Scotland. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he would confine 
himself in that observation to England. 
In every other town in England Alder- 
men were selected; therefore, he could 
not agree with the hon. Member that in 
adopting that principle in the County of 
London, about to be created they would 
be adopting an anomaly; on the contrary, 
it would be anomalous to depart from that 
principle. To go back to the speech of 
the hon. Member who moved the Amend- 
ment (Mr. J. Rowlands), he entirely 
recognized the spirit in which it had 
been delivered; but the question had 
been practically decided as far as this 
Bill was concerned. He trusted that 
the Government would have the support 
of the Committee generally, and espe- 
cially of hon. Members representing the 
different parts of the Metropolis, in 
passing the London Clauses. He wassure 
that the House as a body would have 
joined heartily in the great regret which 
the Government would have felt if, by 
any pressure of circumstances, they had 
been compelled to abandon those clauses. 
The Government, however, never hadany 
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intention to abandon them; and now, 
they were rejoiced to say, all possibility 
of relegating them to some remote future 
had been put an end to. The object of 
the Amendment of the hon. Gentleman 
was to prevent the selection of Aldermen 
in the County of London, and the hon. 
Gentleman based one of his main argu- 
ments on the fact that the principle had 
not worked satisfactorily so far as the 
present Governing Body in London was 
concerned. He told them that the mode 
of secondary elections, so to speak, 
which was practised in connection with 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, had 
not resulted in that success they would 
have desired to see, and he (Mr. Ritchie) 
entirely agreed with the hon. Member. 
The Government would never for a 
moment contemplate proposing any such 
secondary system of election for the 
County of London; but, as the hon. 
Member knew, the proposal in the Bill 
was altogether different. What was the 
existing condition of things in London ? 
Why, the Vestries, though they were not 
Governing Bodies themselves, elected 
the District Boards of Works, and the 
District Boards of Works elected the 
members to sit on the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, so that there was 
really more than a secondary election in 
a large number of cases. He need 
hardly point out to the Committee that 
by this system of election the choice of 
the Governing Body was limited, not 
necessarily, he granted, but as a matter 
of practice, almost entirely to the area of 
the Vestries which sent these members 
to the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
Well, that was a totally different thing 
to the proposal in the Bill. The pro- 
posal in the Bill was one which had 
already been assented to with reference 
to every other County Council in Eng- 
land, and, with reference to the existing 
condition of things, in every borough 
throughout the country. The hon. 
Member, in making good his contention 
that the selected principle had worked 
unsatisfactorily, had mainly dealt in 
generalities, and had not given them 
any instances of the actively objectionable 
features of the principle ; and though he 
(Mr. Ritchie) had known that attitude 
taken up by others, he had never yet 
been shown by anyone the bad effects 
of the system of selecting Aldermen on 
the Corporation of the City of London ; 
and, on the other hand, he had heard it 
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stated again and again that the most 
useful members of the Corporation were 
the Aldermen. If the system of selec- 
tion was good when applied to any other 
part of the country, it must be better 
when applied to London. Why should 
London be the only town in the country 
which should not have the privilege of 
selection? They were proceeding to do 
this—to create a new Body to govern 
the greatest city in the world, in 
which more problems were waiting for 
solution than in any other part of the 
country—problems which required the 
aid of scientific men who had devoted 
their lives to matters connected with 
sanitary affairs. If they accepted this 
Amendment, they were going to debar 
the elected representatives of London 
from securing these eminent gentlemen 
to assist them in the difficult and onerous 
duties that would devolve upon them. 
It might be said that these eminent men 
would have no difficulty in finding seats 
on the Council of the County of London 
by means of a general election. Well, 
it might be that that would turn out to 
be so; but it might also be that such 
men would not be willing to undergo 
the trouble of engaging in a general 
election for which they had neither time 
nor inclination—their habits of mind 
might not run in the direction of offering 
themselves for election in the manner 
they would have to offer themselves. 
He did not deny the fact that there were 
good grounds for contending that there 
should be no selected Aldermen in any 
= of the country; he did not deny that, 

uthe contended that so long as the insti- 
tution ofselected Aldermen did exist, and 
so long as no opportunity was presented 
of obtaining the best men on the Council 
of the County of London to assist the 
elected members in solving the pro- 
blems which would be offered to them, it 
was important not to refuse to the elected 
representatives of London the same 
power and privilege which was granted 
to every other municipality in towns, and 
whick was about to be granted to 
elected County Councils in the country. 
The Government, under these circum- 
stances, must adhere to the proposal they 
had made. They could not agree that 
the elected Couneillors in London should 
be deprived of a power which would be 
a of great benefit and tend 
argely to the better government of the 
Metropolis. 

[Fifteenth Night. | 
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Mr. SCHWANN (Manchester, N.) 
said, he could not agree with the re- 
marks which had fallen from the right 
hon. Gentleman in charge of the Bill. 
The fact was that they were developing 
the principle of placing selected Coun- 
cillors or Aldermen on Local Governing 
Bodies at a time when in the great 
towns popular feeling was changing in 
regard to this system. The question 
had been largely mooted in the city he 
represented, not only in the Council, but 
outside of it. It had been proposed in 
the Council that the principle of selected 
Aldermen should be done away with, 
and if this proposition had not been car- 
ried out it was simply because those who 
were elected Aldermen did not desire to 
perform the happy despatch, and be- 
cause those who had hopes of attaining 
to that position took a similar view 
of the situation. Outside the Council 
there was a very strong desire to put 
an end to the system, and he did not 
wonder at the existence of that desire. 
He maintained that because they had 
made a mistake by applying the system 
to the rest ofthe Kingdom was no reason 
why they should repeat the mistake in 
connection with the newOounty of London 
by continuing that obsolete arrange- 
ment. He, therefore, trusted the hon. 
Member who moved the Amendment 
would proceed to a Divison, when he 
(Mr. Schwann) should certainly give 
him his support. 

Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) 
said, he could assure the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board that there were no 
men in the House who rejoiced more 
truly that the Government had not 
thought it necessary to throw over the 
London Clauses of this Bill than the 
Liberal Members for the Metropolis. 
Those hon. Members looked upon those 
clauses as embodying—not quite in their 
own fashion, but still in a real form 
—the principle for which they had been 
fighting for so long, of unity of popular 
control and management in London, 
similar to that which existed in the great 
municipal boroughs of the country. 
They believed that the right hon. Gentle- 
man was providing in this Bill a machi- 
nery for dealing with the social problems 
which he agreed were greater in the 
Metropolis than in any other part of the 
Empire ; but he could not see why the 
right hon. Gentleman should be so 
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pedantically attached to every detail of 
the system which he had embodied in the 
Bill, as to pretend that because they had 
allowed selected Councillors to be placed 
on the County Councils they should neces- 
sarily do exactly the same in re to 
the County of London. It was quite true 
that, for the purposes of the Pill, London 
was treated as a county; but London 
was only treated so in order to bring it 
within the scope of the Bill. London 
was a great city, of the same kind 
though larger in degree than Liverpool 
or Manchester, and there was no real 
force in the argument that because they 
had allowed selected Councillors to find 
a place upon the County Bodies gene- 
rally, therefore the principle should be 
retained in connection with the County 
of London. This was no Party ques- 
tion. The hon. Member for South 
Islington (Sir Albert Rollit) had placed 
upon the Paper an Amendment very 
similar in terms to that now moved, and 
the Committee would have a right to 
complain if he and hon. Members sitting 
opposite did not state what was under- 
stood they had said outside the House 
—namely, that they were strongly in 
favour of excepting London from the 
general principle adopted in the Bill, 
and that they believed that the principle 
of selection would be mischievous in its 
operation when applied to the Metro- 
polis. The right hon. Gentleman was 
sensitive as to local feeling. He had no 
doubt the right hon. Gentleman had 
heard that almost every Local Body in 
the Metropolis had pronounced itself 
hostile to the principle of selected mem- 
bers. Local Bodies in London were not, 
as a rule, very revolutionary in their 
ideas ; but they believed that this prin- 
ciple would work badly. They con- 
sidered that it would be likely to repro- 
duce the evils of which they had had to 
complain in common with the rest of 
the inhabitants of London in the past. 
There was unanimous testimony from 
those who could speak on behalf of the 
municipal boroughs of the country in 
favour of the abolition of the principle 
of selected Councillors, and it had been 
the practice io evade the intention of 
the provision of the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act by choosing men as Aldermen 
who had first obtained the suffrages 
of the ratepayers. It had been said 
that they could not quote the example 
of the Metropolitan Board of Wor. 
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It was quite true that in the case of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works there 
was some sort of responsibility. The 
members who had been elected had 
refused to acknowledge that they were 
responsible to their constituents in the 
Vestry; but there was, at least, some 
kind of indirect responsibility. In the 
case of the selec Councillors there 
would be no responsibility at all. The 
ratepayers of London so utterly dis- 
trusted the principle of selection that 
they thought that they ought to make 
a clean sweep of it once for all now 
they had achance. It seemed to him a 
mistake to suppose that they would 
get the superior persons to join the 
County Councils owing to the power 
of selection. The right hon. Gentleman 
could not pretend that those who had 
not the time to stand the brunt of an 
election would have the time to do the 
work of the County Council. If they 
could do that work they surely could 
spare the time occupied in an electoral 
contest. What was the use of having 
upon these Councils men who had no 
local knowledge? They certainly did 
not want doctrinaires who would find 
themselves unable to obtain the suffrages 
of a constituency. Furthermore, he 
thought therighthon. Gentleman’sargu- 
ment, that they would be able to secure 
men of the type, he supposed, of some 
of the philanthropists who had done 
good service in the great schemes of 
social reform which had been carried out 
in London, entirely fell to the ground, 
because they found in the case of the 
School Board that exactly that class of 
men had been in the past ready to sclicit 
the votes of their fellow-citizens, and 
that certainly until the policy of succes- 
sive Boards was discredited by lax 
finance they were welcomed by those 
who had the chance of sending them 
to the Central Council in matters of 
education. Exactly the same argu- 
ments were used when the Metropolitan 
Management Act was under discussion 
in 1855. It was then said that by the 
principle of selection they would get a 
superior class of persons. As the prin- 
ciple had failed in that case so it would 
fail now. They were starting in London 
with a clean sheet, and they had an op- 
— of really setting up an efficient 

y for the consideration of Metro- 
politan concerns. They ought to re- 
collect that in London there was a great 
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poverty'‘of that public spirit and corporate 
energy whieh might have made the prin- 
ciple of selection almost innocuous in the 
great boroughs in the country; and he 
was perfectly certain that his Colleagues 
in the representation of the Metropolis 
knew that it was impossible to hope for 
a continuity of pure and efficient ad- 
ministration unless they made the whole 
of this Body directly responsible to the 
inhabitants of London. 

Mr. BARING (London) said, that on 
behalf of the constituency which he re- 
presented, which was no unimportant 
part of London, he absolutely repudiated 
the statement the hon. Member (Mr. 
Lawson) had made that the City of 
London did not want selected Coun- 
cillors —— 

Mr. LAWSON: I did not say the 
City. 

Ma. BARING said, what he wished 
te urge was that the Common Council 
the other day passed a resolution by a 
majority of two to one in favour of the 
principle of selected councillors. He 
understood that two hon. Members based 
their argument against the principle of 
selected Councillors on the practice of 
the City of London. [|‘‘No, no!”] If 
there was any argument at all for ex- 
empting London from the rule which 
was applied to the rest of England, it 
was because the City of London had 
hitherto directly elected its Aldermen. 
But the City of London, by the vote of 
last week, had expressed its approval, so 
far as the county of London was con- 
cerned, of the indirect election of County 
Aldermen. There were persons who 
would be very useful in the County 
Council of London, but who were more 
or less incapacitated, by age or position, 
from undergoing the turmoil of a con- 
tested election. There were persons 
eminent in Science, in Art, and in Medi- 
cine, and, if he might use the phrase, 
in statecraft, who would be exceedingly 
useful members of the new Body, but 
who would not, for the reasons he had 
given, undertake the work of a con- 
tested election. He was particularly 
desirous that at first, at any rate, the 
new machine should be guided by per- 
sons who had had some experience in 
municipal government. Until the time 
arrived when the machine could move 
freely without the assistance he desired 
to afford it, and that might be six, nine, 
or 12 years hence, he wanted to make 
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provision for securing the services of 
able, learned, and intelligent men, who 
would be willing to give their time, per- 
haps at great sacrifice to themselves, 
to what they considered real national 
work. 

Srr CHARLES RUSSELL (Hackney, 
8.) said, that the position of the hon. 
Member (Mr. Baring) was quite intelli- 
gible. He understood the hon. Mem- 
ber to express distrust of the County 
Council which would be set up under 
the Bill. [Mr. Barine: Distrust at 
present.| What was the hon. Gentle- 
man’s ground for that distrust? Was 
it that this Body would be too popular 
in its representative character; that it 
would ke too much in touch with popu- 
lar feeling ; because if that were so his 
position was quite intelligible, and he 
could understand the hon. Member de- 
siring to minimize the popular cha- 
racter of the constitution of the County 
Council. Before going further, let him 
say that the Representatives of London 
were glad that the Government had seen 
their way to adhere to the London 
Clauses of the Bill. The right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board had not said much 
in favour of the Amendment upon its 
merits. The right hon. Gentleman laid 
great stress upon the fact that earlier 
in the discussion the Committee had 
committed itself to the principle of 
County Councillors ; but, for the life of 
him, he (Sir Charles Russell) could not 
sve what was to be said in favour of 
the principle. They were proposing to 
create by the Bill small local Parlia- 
ments which would be intrusted with 
very important functions, and he could 
not see why they should apply to those 
Bodies a different principle to that they 
applied to the House of Commons. It 
was said that without the adoption of 
this principle they would not get men 
to serve whose services would be of the 
greatest possible use upon the County 
Councils. It was said that there were 
great problems to be solved, and they 
could not get men of eminence, men of 
special knowledge in special depart- 
ments, to go through the worry and 
trouble of contested elections. But did 


not all those arguments apply equally 
to the constitution of the House of 
Commons? He maintained that if the 
so-called experts and men of eminence 
were prompted by a patriotic and public 
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spirit to give the benefit of their services 
to the County Council they would not 
shrink from the worry, if it be a worry, 
of a contested election. The hon. Gen- 
tleman the Mover of the Amendment 
had well pointed out that the School 
Board elections disproved this. The 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board had said 
that the selected principle in Municipal 
Councils had worked very satisfactorily. 
He (Sir Charles Russell) had heard it 
again and again asserted, in relation to 
the great Municipal Bodies of the North 
of England, that those Bodies had pro- 
ceeded upon the principle of either con- 
ferring the dignity of Alderman on men 
already in the Council on account of 
political services either inside or outside 
the Council, or else of bringing from 
outside the Council men who had stood 
for popular election, and had been un- 
successful. The right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board said that there were many per- 
sons who would be willing to serve if 
they could serve without having to stand 
a contest. But where were these re- 
markable men? He denied that selected 
Aldermen were in any marked degree, if 
at all, better than the men elected by 
the popular voice. Of course, if the 
Government had made up their minds 
not to accept this Amendment, the 
Amendment would not be successful ; 
but, nevertheless, this was a matter on 
which a stand ought to be made. 

Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea) said, 
he was sorry that he found himself 
obliged to agree with the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Sir Charles Russell), 
but he could not possibly support the 
Government against this Amendment. 
He voted for the principle of selected 
Councillors in regard to the rural County 
Councils, because he thought that in 
the counties there were men who had 
amply proved that they had done their 
work well in the past, who were, un- 
doubtedly, experienced administrators 
who were connected by permanent local 
ties with the districts in which they 
lived, and who, it might be argued, 
really ought to have seats on the 
new County Councils without going 
through the turmoil of contested elec- 
tions. But there was no such class in 
London. The only class, unfortunately, 
who had had experience of municipal 
public life in London was the very class 
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about whom they would all say they 
must go through the preliminary pur- 
gation of popular election before they 
could become members of the County 
Council. The hon. Member for London 
(Mr. Baring) had said there were many 
men of great distinction in Science and 
Art and statecraft who ought to be 
members of the County Councils. Cer- 
tainly ; but the hon. Member went on to 
say that these gentlemen had not time 
to undergo election by a popular con- 
test. But if they had not time to do 
that, how could they have time to do the 
work of the Council, which they all knew 
would be difficult and complicated, and 
require the very greatest attention? 
They did not want a dilettante Body of 
men to sit on the County Councils. 
They wanted men who would give up 
their whole time and attention to the 
work of the Council; and he was afraid 
that, however distinguished in other 
ways might be the men selected, they 
would not be men who could possibly 
give adequate time and attention to the 
routine business of the Council. Surely, 
what they wanted in London above all 
things was to stir up a spirit of local 
interest. They wanted to get the very 
best men of all classes to train them- 
selves in local politics and local busi- 
ness. Were they taking the best step 
to achieve that result? It was most 
difficult in London to get the ordinary 
ratepayer tocome to the pull. If, how- 
ever, they did anything to cause the 
ratepayer to believe that even if he gave 
his vote the final composition of the 
Council was independent of it, he would 
be still less likely to take the trouble to 
record his vote. He (Mr. Whitmore) was 
aware he differed from almost everybody 
who sat upon his side of the House. 
He hoped he was not presumptuous in 
expressing these views, but he did 
honestly Believe that the proposal of 
selected Councillors would not add to 
the practical efficiency of the County 
Council of London, and, therefore, he 
could not support the proposal. More- 
over, he did not think he would be doing 
night if upon this subject he gave a silent 
vote. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) said, the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board had said that the system proposed 
by the Bill was totally different from the 
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ing Bodies of London. But he seemed 
for the moment to have forgotten the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board. The con- 
stitution of the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board was expressly devised in order to 
introduce into that Body men of superior 
capacity and attainments. With that view 
there was conferred on the Local Govern- 
ment Board the power of nominating 
one-fourth of the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board. The Local Government Board 
was able to scour London for its nomi- 
nees, absolutely untrammelled by those 
other considerations which would un- 
avoidably intervene in the case of elected 
Councillors. The Local Government 
Board was able to pack the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board to the extent of one- 
fourth of its composition with those 
delightfully superior persons of whom 
they had heard so much, but of whom 
he feared they saw so little. He asked 
the right hon. Gentleman whether he 
was satisfied with the result of the prin- 
ciple as applied to the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board? Had the action of the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board been such 
as to command the respect of the rate- 
payors of London? He (Mr. Pickers- 
gill) knew very well what answer the 
right hon. Gentleman must give to that 
question; for, little more than two 
years ago, at the close of the inquiry 
into the management of the Eastern 
Hospitals, the Local Government Board 
a upon the Metropolitan Asylums 

oard as scathing a censure as was ever 
incurred by a public body. Then the 
right hon. Gentleman said that the best 
men would not stand the racket of a con- 
tested election. But they knew from 
experience that the best men would do 
this. They were able, against the right 
hon. Gentleman’s theory, to cite the ex- 
perience which London had upon the 
occasion of the first election of the 
London School Board. The right hon. 
Gentleman was providing a back door 
for the entrance of those superior 
persons, but he was deceiving such per- 
sons with false hopes. They, probably 
relying upon the expedient he had de- 
vised, would hang back from entering 
into competition with other men as they 
otherwise would do, and the result 
would be that there would be an elected 
Body of very middling capacity, and it 
was contrary to all reason and experi- 
ence to suppose that a Body of middling 
capacity would choose any but men of 
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middling attainment for their fellows in 
that Body. He was much surprised at 
the attitude assumed by the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Kensington (Sir Roper 
Lethbridge), because, if his memory 
served him, the hon. Member originally 
placed on the Paper an Amendment 
almost identical in terms with that now 
under discussion. He should like to 
know what had induced the hon. Mem- 
ber to change his mind ? 

Sm ROPER LETHBRIDGE said, 
that earlier in the evening he explained 
the reason which had induced him so far 
to alter his mind as not to support the 
Amendment of the hon. Member (Mr. J. 
Rowlands). His reason was that the 
Committee had already, by a very large 
majority, decided that throughout the 
country there should be selected Alder- 
men. He much regretted that decision, 
and he voted against it; but, it having 
been arrived at, it became them loyally 
to accept it. Personally, he saw no 
reason why London should be an excep- 
tion to the general rule. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL said, he wished 





the hon. Gentleman had abided by his | 


original intention; in the case of the 
hon. Gentleman second thoughts were 
not the best. He did not profess to en- 
tertain any hope that they would be 
able to carry their point to-night. No 
doubt, they would be over-borne by the 
weight of numbers; but, at all events, 
they would have the satisfaction of 
making their protest. He, for one, felt 
that they had time on their side, and 
that before many years were over the 
House would endorse the vote which a 
good many would give to-night. 

Sirk JULIAN GOLDSMID (St. Pan- 
cras, 8.) said, he could not understand 
why there was so much excitement upon 
this matter. London, of all places, pos- 
sessed a large number of business men, 
and everyone knew that it was the busi- 
ness men who did the best work in the 
country. At the same time, it was well 
understood that active business men 
would not frequently go through the tur- 
moil of a contested election. The example 
of the School Board went very far to prove 
that, for whereas, at the first election, 
men of high standing did present them- 
selves, now they scarcely got a man of 
high reputation to offer himself as a 
candidate. Personally, he did not see any 
reason whatever why London should be 
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treated differently from the rest of the 
country. 

Motion made, and Question, “ That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again,”—(Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre, )—put, and agreed to. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
after Tweive o'clock, 
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Bill considered in Committee. 
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PART II. 

Arrication oF Act To Borovens, THE 
METROPOLIS, AND CERTAIN SPECIAL 
CounrTiEs. 

Application of Act to Metropolis. 


Clause 36 (Application of Act to 
metropolis as county of London). 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 32, line 11, after the word “effect,” 
to insert the words “‘(1.) There shall be no 
selected councillors in the county of London,” 
—(Mr. James Rowlands.) 
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Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central) said, he wished to congratulate 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board (Mr. 
Ritchie) on having reached the London 
Clauses, and in not having been misled 
by those who had tried to persuade him 
to postpone that part of the Bill. In 
his opinion, there was no part of the 
measure which was more important than 
that now under the consideration of the 
Committee, and he gave a general ap- 
proval to the principle laid down in 
those clauses. No doubt, there were 
some defects in them, and they did not 
go so far as some reformers wished ; but, 
looking at them asa whole, with the 
single exception of the selected Coun- 
cillors, they all went in the right direc- 
tion, and must inevitably lead to a more 
complete reform of the government of 
London. Indeed, when Parliament had 
once created this great central Council 
representative of the whole of London, 
and in which the City would be repre- 
sented only in its true proportion, it was 
absolutely certain, therefore, before long, 
we should see the reform of the Corpo- 
ration of London, and its attendant 
spirits of City Guilds, and after a time 
the Corporation itself would dwindle 
into insignificance and discharge the 
duties of a mere Vestry. He looked 
with much hope to the constitution of 
this Central Council, and he felt that, 
from time to time, the Corporation would 
have to surrender those of its powers 
which were in conflict with those of the 
new Council, though it might be kept 
afloat for some time by its dinners and 
hospitalities. The duties of the Ventral 
Council, representative and directly re- 
sponsible as that Council would be to 
the ratepayers, would be more import- 
ant than those of the other County 
Councils constituted by the Bill, al- 
though the other County Councils would 
have work to do that was not incon- 
siderable. Altered as the Bill had been, 
their functions, however, would be of 
a limited character; but the London 
County Council would come at once into 
a heritage of work of the greatest pos- 
sible importance, and, being directly re- 
sponsible to the ratepayers, they would 
have force and authority, and might 
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hope to tackle a number of London 
uestions, which, as the right hon. Gen- 
eman the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board had said, involved 
social problems of the utmost import- 
ance, He could assure the right hon. 
Gentleman that, in view of the import- 
ance of those duties of the magnitude of 
the interests involved, they on that side 
of the House approached the discussion 
of those clauses with no political bias, 
but with a sincere desire to make this 
London Council as good, as dignified, 
and as important as it was possible to 
make it. It was because he believed 
that the proposal of the Government 
would defeat the object which they 
themselves had in view, and tend to 
lower the status and quality of the Coun- 
cil rather than the reverse, that he ob- 
jected to those selected Councillors being 
added. The right hon. Gentleman had 
defended the scheme of selected Coun- 
cillors, mainly on the ground of autho- 
rity, on the fact that they had already 
agreed to select the Councillors for 
other County Councils, and that it would 
be a strange anomaly to treat London 
differently. The right hon. Gentleman 
said that the scheme was good for the 
country generally, and better for Lon- 
don ; he would invert the argument, and 
say that selected Councillors were bad 
for other parts of the country, and a 
great deal worse for London. There 
were many reasons for coming to the 
conclusion that the system would have a 
far worse effect here than elsewhere. 
Many arguments might be adduced to 
show that, although they had conceded 
the principle in the case of County 
Councils generally, it would not be right 
to extend its amount. It was said that 
it would secure a certain continuity of 
management of the county business 
between the existing government of the 
counties and the future County Coun- 
ceils. They all hoped that, if selected 
Councillors were to remain in the Biil, 
they would be composed largely, if not 
mainly, of county magistrates. There 
was not a single word to be said against 
either the honour and integrity of the 
magistrates or the manner in which — 
they had performed their duties. The 
only thing that could be said against 
them was that they did not have that 
representative quality which rendered 
it wise to commit to them other im- 
portant work in the future which 
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involved the expenditure of money and 
necessitated a representive element. 
The main argument which had been 
used for this part of the Bill, and also 
to justify the appointment of selected 
Councillors in the counties, was that 
they would be taken from the magis- 
trates, who had already taken an active 
part in the affairs of the counties. It 
was thought desirable, also, that with 
a view to continuity of work and ma- 
nagement, a large proportion of those 
men should be selected in the first in- 
stance, and he had no doubt that they 
would be selected ; but it did not appear 
to him that that argument held good in 
the case of London. In the first place, 
there was no Body in London similar to 
the magistrates who had been entrusted 
with the management of county business. 
It was true that there was a Metropoli- 
tan Board; but what they wanted in 
that case was not continuity but a break. 
He did not deny that the Metropolitan 
Board had done good work. He had 
had many opportunities of being in 
communication with them, and he had 
to thank them for the work they had 
done at his suggestion. It could not, 
however, be disputed that although the 
Metropolitan Board had undoubtedly 
within its body a certain number of 
good men, it was at the present moment 
under acloud. It had fallen into dis- 
repute, and it was not desirable that its 
traditions should be continued in the 
new Body. There could not bea greater 
condemnation of the system of selected 
Councillors than to suppose that a very 
large proportion of the Metropolitan 
Board would find their way to the new 
Council as selected members. They de- 
sired that there should be a break in the 
government of London, and not that 
continuous management which they de- 
sired in the case of the counties. He 
hoped that the best men of the Metro- 

olitan Board would be elected directly 

y the ratepayers, and that the others 
would disappear. He agreed with the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board that if 
they were to have selected members 
they should be men of enimence from 
outside—men of scienee and art, who 
would bring fresh ideas to the work of 
the government of London. But the 
question was whether they would be able 
to secure that result by the method pro- 


posed. His own opinion was the very 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre 
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opposite. His fear was that, instead of 
inducing eminent men to take part in 
the government of London, the scheme 
would operate in the opposite direction, 
and would deter men of eminence and 
ability from taking part in the work. 
His own confident belief was, that the 
system would work in this way—the 
best men, men of ability and standing, 
who would desire in future to connect 
themselves with the government of Lon- 
don, would not submit themselves to be 
elected, but would lie by in the hope of 
being selected later as Aldermen, and 
they would thus have an inferior class 
of candidates for election, and an in- 
ferior class of representatives-—-men such 
as find their way to the Vestries and Dis- 
trict Councils—and those men, when 
elected, would not in their turn select 
men of enimence and talent, men of 
science and distinction, but would select 
men of their own type—in other words, 
men very much of the average of the 
existing members of the Metropolitan 
Board. If he were right in saying 
that men of eminence would not submit 
themselves to popular election, it was 
certain that the quality of the candidates, 
who would present themselves to the 
constituencies in London, would be de- 
teriorated, and an inferior class of per- 
sons would be returned. He also agreed 
with the hon. Member for East Finsbury 
(Mr. J. Rowlands), that the fact of so 
few men of eminence and ability pre- 
sented themselves as candidates for the 
important constituency of the City of 
London would have a prejudicial effect 
upon the rest of the constituencies. His 
fear was that instead of the best men 
presenting themselves for the consti- 
tuencies, under the plan of elected mem- 
bers, they would lie by inthe hope of 
being returned as selected Councillors. 
Another difficulty which presented itself 
to his mind was the effect which the 
proposal for selected members would 
have in introducing the element of Party 
politics. He understood that the Coun- 
cil was to eonsist of 120 elected members 
and 40 selected members who acted as 
Aldermen. These 40 would be elected 
by a majority of the 120. Therefore, it 
was of supreme importance to the one or 
other Party in the Metropolis to secure 
this majority, and thus obtain control 
over the proceedings of the Council for 
at least six years. The consequence 
would be that it was all but certain the 
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first election would proceed on Party 
lines, and that whichever Party suc- 
ceeded would elect the whole of the se- 
lected members, not for their eminence 
and science or their ability, but because 
they were reliable Party men. His own 
desire was that the first election should 
be as freeas possible from Party politics ; 
but under the proposal of the ann 
ment he felt convinced that that would 
not be the case, because the advantages 
held out by the proposal would be so 
great that it would be impossible to 
resist it, and the majority of the Party 
elected would be able to secure the 
control of the government of London 
for six years to come. For six years 
it would be almost certain that the 
Party who thus obtained the majority 
of those in the Council would not re- 
spond to the opinions of the country. 
These artificial attempts to elude and 
prevent the results of popular represen- 
tation would in the long run only fail in 
their object, and their main effect would 
be to lower rather than to raisethe status 
and the responsibilty of the Council. In 
his opinion, the best mode of obtaining 
good government in London was to rely 
on the representative principle, and to 
provide that the only access to that 
government should be through popular 
representation. The true course was to 
make the best men and the ablest men 
in the Metropolis who were ready to 
enter upon the management of muni- 
cipal affairs understand that the only 
entrance was through the popular elec- 
tion, and to make the ratepayers them- 
selves understand the extreme impor- 
tance of the election, and that it was 
only by electing the best men that they 
would be able to secure the future good 
government of London. After all, it 
came back to this, that they must have 
trust in the principle of popular repre- 
sentation. There should be mutual re- 
sponsibility and trust. In other words, 
they must have trust in popular election 
and in representative institutions; and it 
was because the proposal for selected 
Councillors was founded on distrust and 
would tend to lower the sense and re- 
sponsibility, and would depreciate the 
status of the new Council, that he should 
vote for the Amendment of the hon. 
Member. He did not look upon the pro- 
posal of the Government as a wise one, 
and he thought there were many con- 
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siderations why it should not be adopted 
by the Committee. 

Mr. BAUMANN (Camberwell, Peck- 
ham) said, that those who represented 
London constituencies felt that they bad 
a duty to discharge and that they ought 
to express their opinions on this point. 
As he was one of those who had voted 
in favour of selected Aldermen for the 
counties, and he was going to vote now 
in favour of the Amendment of the hon. 
Member opposite, he wished to be 
allowed to explain the apparent incon- 
sistency of his vote. There was hardly 
a single point of analogy between local 

overnment in the Provinces and in 
ndon. In the first place, they had in 
the Provinces municipal vitality and 
civic spirit; but in London there was 
none. In the Provinces, they had as a 
consequence, a class of locally distin- 
guished men whom everybody knew, 
and whom everybody would be glad to 
see selected and given a seat upon the 
County Councils. In Londonthere was no 
such class of distinguished men. He put 
aside as chimericai the idea that men of 
light and leading in London would find 
seats upon the new Council for London. 
The London School Board afforded a 
good illustration of the difficulty that 
was experienced in getting men of light 
and leading to serve upon such Bodies. 
When the London School Board was 
first instituted, when it was a new toy, 
some men of more than parochial cele- 
brity did stand and were elected. [Sir 
Ricuarp Temp te at this point entered the 
House. } Of course, he did not refer to the 
hon. Baronet who, as Vice Chairman of 
the London School Board, was the “ fly ir 
the amber.”” He thought the Committee 
would agree with him that since the 
first experiment of the London School 
Board there had been great disappoint- 
ment felt by those who hoped that emi- 
nent men would stand for election. The 
fact was that in London the majority of 
people were engaged in the pursuit of 
money, pleasure, or politics. Parlia- 
ment, the Court, the Stock Exchange, 
the theatres, the sayings and doings 
of the great world—all these m—— 
combined to draw away men’s minds 
from local politics, which excited so keen 
an interest in the Provinces. He be- 
lieved the result in regard to the London 
Council would be the same, and he 
doubted whether the elected Councillors 
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would select men of light and leading. 
The School Board was composed of hard- 
working conscientious men, but not of 
what might be called distinguished men. 
It remained to be seen whether the 
composition of the new London Council 
would be very different from that of the 
existing Board of Works. He was not 
at all sanguine in regard to the matter. 
He doubted whether men of light and 
leading would be selected, and even whe- 
ther, if such men were selected, they 
would consent to serve. Fancy Sir 
James Paget hurrying in, his watch in 
one hand and his instrument-case in the 
other, to listen to a debate by Tom, 
Dick and Harry as to why the 
sewer had burst under Sloane Street! 
If they were elected and would not 
serve, he doubted whether their pre- 
sence on the Council would be so very 
desirable after all. They would know 
very little of parish business, and their 
very respectability would be used as a 
screen to cover very shady transactions. 
He had heard it said that the Duke of 
Westminster was going to serve as Chair- 
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ness rather than of strength to the new 
County Councils, at all events as re- 
garded London. They, therefore, asked 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board to drop 
that portion of his Bill. He had listened 
attentively to all that had been said in 
the course of the discussion. In the 
discussion which took place some time 
ago in reference to the County Councils, 
so far as he could make out, there had 
only been three strong arguments in 
favour of the principle of selection. 
They had been told that they ought to 
follow in London the lines already laid 
down for the other County Councils in 
| the country, and more or less the lines 
which at present exist in the boroughs. 
They were told also that it would be 
advantageous if the Council could have 
power to bring in men of light and lead- 
| ing to assist them in their work. They 
| were further told that selected Council- 
lors would do much to carry on con- 
tinuity of administration in connection 
| with the government of London, whereas 
| if they had none of those selected Coun- 





man of thenew London Council. He hoped | cillors that continuity would from time 
to goodness that the noble Duke would | to time be broken into. The first argu- 
do nothing of the kind, or he feared| ment that they should have selected 
that there might be a repetition under | Councillors in London because they had 
ducal patronage of the jobbery that | accepted the proposal in regard to the 
had flourished, like the green bay-| County Councils in the Provinces, did 
tree, under the noble nose of Lord not carry much weight with it. One of 
Magheramorne. What they wanted | the unfortunate circumstances surround- 
upon the Council was plain honest men | ing the Bill was that the Committee had 
of business, who would give their time | had throughout to discuss rural ques- 
to the discharge of their duty and take | tion from the point of view of London, 
a genuine interest in the work that had | and not from the point of view of the 
to be done. In his opinion, popular) rural districts. That was an important 
election would secure better men than | point,and it wasas well to bear it in mind. 


unpopular selection, and, therefore, he 
should vote for the Amendment of the 
hon. Member opposite. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar) said, that his right 
hon. Friend the Member for Central 
Bradford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) had ex- 
pressed views which were taken on that 
side of the House in regard to the 
clauses of the Bill which related to the 
government of London. For years they 
had been advocating the creation of a 
Body for the government of London, 
and he was sure that everyone was 
anxious to make the new Body work as 
satisfactorily as possible. He was afraid, 
however, that the proposed selected 
Councillors would be a source of weak- 


Mr, Baumann 


There was no analogy between London 
and other boroughs, and for years Lon- 
don had been treated differently in regard 
to municipal matters. Their desire, now 
that the benefits of municipal govern- 
ment were to be extended to London, 
was to take the good and leave the bad. 
The hon. Member for Peckham (Mr. 
Baumann) had pointed out that London 
and the rural districts were in an en- 
tirely different position. No doubt, in 
the rural districts there were Justices of 
the Peace and others whom it would be 
of great advantage to have as selected 
Councillors in those Councils, but there 
were none of those men in London. If 
it were desirable to have the men who 
were experienced in the government of 
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London upon the London County Council 
it would be better that they should be 
winnowed by election before they were 
placed upon it. Hon. Members opposite 
spoke of scientific men and others being 
able to do much to alleviate the tone of 
the proceedings of the Council; but he 
was afraid that selected members of the 
London Council would be on the Tory 
side of it, and would oppose any reforms 
that were suggested on the Radical side 
of it. He did not think it was desirable 
to have those ‘“‘Mrs. Partingtons”’ on 
the Council whose only anxiety would be 
to stem the progress of reform. It was 
said that eminent men only went upon 
the School Board at the beginning of its 
career; that was not the fact, because 
there were eminent men sitting upon the 
other side of the House who still re- 
mained members of the Board. Great 
and important questions of policy had to 
be decided by the first two or three 
School Boards, and while such questions 
were being decided they were able to 
attract the services of men of great 
ability and experience. When these 
questions were decided, and the School 
Board became, as it was now, an almost 
entirely administrative Body, it natu- 
rally was not so attractive to that class 
of men. Nevertheless, they had still a 
Board composed of very efficient and 
able men. He thought that the consti- 
tution of the School Board formed one 
of the best arguments against the pro- 
posal of the right hon. Gentleman, when 
he said that elected Councillors would be 
of the greatest use. The right hon. 
Gentleman’s argument was that there 
would be an inexperienced Board, and 
that it was necessary to get able men 
upon it to assist the Board in its delibe- 
rations. According, however, to the 
experience of the School Board, they 
were able to obtain such men of expe- 
rience by popular election; and he was 
sure that if a man of eminence desired 
to come upon the London Council he 
would prefer to place himself in the 
hands of the electors, instead of entering 
it by the side door of selection. It would 
be a very serious matter if, in the coming 
election, the Vouncil did not secure the 
services of those whom it was desirable 
to have upon the Council. As it had 
been pointed outlast night by his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Chelsea 
(Mr. Whitmore),one great feature of Lon- 
don was the apathy in regard to muni- 
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cipal matters. He was very much afraid 
that if they allowed that portion of the 
Bill to be passed they would find, as the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Central Bradford had said, many men 
of eminence and ability would stand 
aside rather than offer themselves for 
election, and that the electors would not 
take a very large amount of interest in 
their representative. It had been clearly 
shown, when they were discussing the 
question of selection before, that, as a 
matter of fact, in the case of the existing 
boroughs, the Councillors never did sit 
outside their own Body in order to bring 
on as Aldermen persons from outside. 
There had only been one case cited— 
namely, the case of Norwich, and in 
that instance the only persons brought 
in from the outside were persons whom 
the electors had rejected at a previous 
election. He therefore thought the 
argument that the elected Councillors 
would select men from outside was futile 
according to the experience of the last 
50 years. Another argument in favour 
of the Government proposal was that it 
would give a continuity of administra- 
tion if they had a portion of the Council 
elected for a longer period than the rest. 
He thought experience showed that, 
instead of having an election every 
three years, they ought to have Coun- 
cillors elected for six years, one portion 
going out every three years. There 
would then be a guarantee that they 
would never have the whole body of the 
Councillors going out at one particular 
period, and he was strongly of opinion 
that they would get the services of the 
best men in the London Council by 
leaving the matter to the electors rather 
than by endeavouring, through a side 
door, to get men who would not come in 
on other terms. 

Mr. COCHRANE - BAILLIE (St. 
Pancras, N.) said, that it had been 
pointed out that in London there was no 
class of experienced men to choose from 
for selected Councillors ; that was a valid 
argument not going to be got over, un- 
less it could be shown that there were 
counter varying advantages on the other 
side. It was also said that there were 
no local interests in London, and that, 
he thought, constituted a great difficulty 
in getting good men on the Council. 
Those candidates who stood for the 
Council might be in the hands of cliques 
in the different localities, and, there- 
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fore, it was a great drawback in obtain- 
ing good men, however desirous they 
might be of becoming members of the 
London Council, if it were made neces- 
sary that they should pass through the 
uncertain chance of election. They 
could not induce men to waste their time 
and incur considerable expense where 
there was much uncertainty of their 
being elected. Another objection was, 
that the principle of selection would 
weaken the class of men who would be 
induced to stand for election. Many 
ersons would rather run the chance of 
eing selected members. It was on 
that ground that he supported the 
Amendment of the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Poplar Division of 
the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Sydney Buxton), 
who proposed to insert a proviso at the 
end of the clause to provide that the 
number of selected Councillors in the 
County of London should not exceed 
one-sixth of the whole number of elected 
Councillors. He was of opinion that the 
proportion of one-sixth would give an 
adequate number of selected Councillors. 
His idea was, that by adopting the 
principle of selection they might obtain 
the services of gentlemen perfectly 
capable of sitting on the Council, but 
who would not care to run the chance of 
an election. While he thought 40 was 
too high a proportion, he was of opinion 
that what we needed was, say about 20 
gentlemen who were distinguished in 
science, art, or in other pursuits. For 
those reasons he should support the 

proposal of the Government. 
rn. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.) 
said, he should support the Amendment 
of his hon. Friend the Member for Fins- 
bury (Mr. J. Rowlands), on the ground 
that the electors of London did not 
desire to be represented by those who 
had an indisposition to seek election, or 
who grudged the time to devote to the 
work. In his judgment, the proposal of 
the Government amounted to the ap- 
a of a number of ex officio mem- 
ers who would attend the proceedings 
casually and very likely upset the work 
-which had been done by the more hard- 
working members who attended regu- 
larly and sat upon committees to work 
out the details. Probably the selected 
Councillors might be more ornamental 
than the elected members, but in his 
opinion they would not be so useful. 
e was, therefore, in favour of the Motion 
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of his hon. Friend that all the mem- 
bers of the Council should be directly 
elected. 

Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.) 
said, he hoped that, whatever mode of 
election was fixed upon, the members of 
the Council would be chosen in such a 
way as would advantageously conduce 
to the administration of the Metropolis. 
Something had been said with reference 
to the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
He believed that if the Metropolitan 
Board of Works had failed, as it had to 
some extent, it was because Parliament 
had from time to time placed Act after 
Act on its shoulders until a body of 50 
or 60 men had been unable to carry out 
as satisfactorily as they desired the great 
and comprehensive duties entrusted to 
them. By this Bill, however, the Go- 
vernment were entrusting to the London 
Council many of the duties now per- 
formed by the Middlesex Magistrates, 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board, and 
the Local Government Board. If those 
great and far-reaching duties were to 
be carried out in a satisfactory manner, 
he thought the best course to adopt was 
to obtain the services of men of light 
and leading in the administrative duties 
of that Body. Probably they would 
have a much better class of men on the 
London Council than they had on the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, but he 
feared that the popular feeling of the 
Metropolis could not be stirred up with 
regard to election in the matter of Local 
Government. Certainly they had not 
succeeded in doing this up to the pre- 
sent in the matter of London School 
Board elections. He would point out 
that in one instance the London School 
Board had selected an hon. Member of 
that House—the hon. Member for the 
Evesham Division of Worcester (Sir 
Richard Temple)—to serve as a mem- 
ber. That hon. Gentleman had just 
then returned from India; he was to- 
tally unknown to Westminster ; and yet, 
if he had been dependent. on direct 
election, probably he would have been 
defeated by some well-known local 
tradesman in the district. With regard 
to election, one of two things must hap- 
pen—either the people of London would 
take more interest in the future elections, 
or they would take less interest. If the 
people took more interest in the elections 
than they did at present, there would 
probably be a large body of men directly 
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elected, and a very useful and efficient 
Council constituted ; but surely it could 
not be said that they were unable to 
trust such a Body to add to their number 
30 or 40 gentlemen to assist, by their 
experience and knowledge, in various 
ways. He thought there was no part 
of the country as to which it was more 
desirable to have those selected Coun- 
cillors to add to the power and influence 
of the Body as a whole than London. 
He hoped the Committee would support 
the Government. 

Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.) said, he wished to give an illustra- 
tion of a recent occurrence—and not to 
make a speech—before the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board gave his decision 
upon the matter. The Commission now 
sitting upon certain transactions in con- 
nection with the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, had before it for examination, 
a short time ago, a recent member of 
the Board. The revelations made in 
connection with that gentleman seemed 
to be somewhat to his discredit, or, at 
any rate, were thought to be so by many 
people, unless he could clear himself 
from the accusations which were made 
against him. In the recent Vestry elec- 
tion that gentleman was rejected by his 
ward. He then went to the Vestry and 
asked them, notwithstanding his having 
been defeated at the proper election, to 
select him again as one of their repre- 
sentatives on the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, and he was within three votes 
of being selected again to represent the 
Vestry on the Metropolitan Board. 


An hon. Mzemper: What Vestry was 
that ? 


Mr. BROADHURST: The Lambeth 
Vestry. 

Mr. WEBSTER said, the hon Mem- 
ber had totally forgotten anotherinstance 
—namely that of a popularly elected 
Alderman, who had stood on three 
occasions for election to that House, 
and who had had some very disagree- 
able experiences. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Newing- 
ton, W.) said, he intended to support 
the proposal of the Government, and his 
reason for doing so was, that it would 
enable very useful men to be placed on 
the Council of London who would not 
otherwise get there. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for West Bir- 
mingham (Mr. J. Chamberlain), ad- 
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dressing his constituents not long ago, 
referred to the fact that Municipal elec- 
tions almost invariably turned upon 
political questions; but that fact did 
not appear to interfere with the capacity 
of those who were returned to do the 
work. He (Mr. Radcliffe Cooke) thought 
that those hon. Gentlemen who sup- 
ported the proposition of the Government 
rather weakened their cause by the sup- 

osition that selected Councillors rien ~ 

e chosen from those who had no desire 
to undergo the turmoil of an election. 
There were many good men of business 
who, because they were not known out- 
side their own business, would have 
no chance if they stood for the post of 
elected Councillors, but whose services 
would be of great advantage to the 
London County Council. He did not 
suppose that eminent doctors, able law- 
yers, or the President of the Royal 
Society, or Sir Frederick Leighton, were 
— of that class who were likely to 

e selected, nor did he think if they 
were selected that they would be of 
great use to the Council of London ; but 
he did think there were many business 
men outside whose services would be of 
the greatest advantage, and what they 
wauted upon the Council was business 
men. If the County Councillors were 
not to be paid, and if they were 
to be persons who were to give their 
whole and undivided attention to 
public matters, of whom must they con- 
sist? They must consist of men of 
leisure, and if they were in the prime of 
life they must have been such ad initio, 
and, therefore, would be without busi- 
ness experience; or, if they were not 
of that class, they must be men of 
leisure who had retired from business, 
men who did not feel themselves strong 
enough or of sufficient capacity to con- 
duct their own affairs, but who thought 
they might spend the remainder of their 
lives in managing the affairs of London. 
They diet not want the London Council 
to consist of either of those ciasses, but 
of men of business; men fully experi- 
enced in business, who came straight 
from the counting house to the Council. 
Men of that class were not generally 
known in London ; they were not men of 
light and ieading. If a man in London 
wanted his name to be in —— 
mouth, he must get his head broken by 
a policeman in Trafalgar Square, and 
then people would vote for him, because 
he got his name in the papers. His 
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(Mr. Radcliffe Cooke’s) idea was that 
the elected body of Councillors would be 
most likely to find those private citizens 
of great worth whom it would be de- 
sirable to call to the assistance of the 
Council. His main contention was that 
these private citizens, these men of great 
working capacity and ability, would 
have a greater chance of being put on 
the Council by being selected, because 
they knew that, having no eminence and 
reputation outside, they never would be 
elected if they were put up for popular 
election. They would never be elected, 
not because they were not persons of 
capacity, but because they were not 
known outside a certain sphere. 

Mr. 0. V. MORGAN (Battersea) said, 
that as far as he could understand, the 
only really good argument advanced in 
favour of the principle of selected Coun- 
cillors as regarded London was that it 
would conduce to a continuity of policy. 
The President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. Ritchie) had admitted that 
London in respect to selected Council- 
lors did staxd in a somewhat different 
position to the rest of the country. He 
agreed with the right hon. Gontleman, 
and thought it may be necessary at 
some future time to make a clean sweep 
of the Municipal Body in London, be- 
cause they had seen of late that in these 
large Bodies corruption was very apt to 
grow, and if they once got corruption 
in such a Body as the County Council, 
it would be impossible to get rid of it, 
unless they could make a clean sweep of 
the Council. If they were to have 37 or 
38 selected Councillors, he did not think 
it would be possible to get rid of them. 
There rahe be an adequate number 
of them always in the “ring” or com- 
bination to be able to keep up the evil 
system. He believed it was of the ut- 
most importance, looking to the future, 
and fearing, as he did, very much that 
they had not seen the last of corruption 
in the government of London, that they 
should be able, if they wanted to do so, 
to get rid of the whole of the Councillors, 
and have an entirely new Body, all 
chosen by popular election. 

’ Mr. DARLING (Deptford) said, that 
if he voted for this proposal it was not 
because he had got any kind of senti- 
mental regard to the Court of Aldermen 
in London or in municipal boroughs 
where they existed, but it was because 
in municipal boroughs there was only a 
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single Chamber, and that it had never 
been thought well that laws should be 
made by a single Chamber elected en- 
tirely on one basis. His hon. Friend 
the Member for the Peckham Division 
of Camberwell (Mr. Baumann) had said 
that it was peculiarly objectionable that 
there should be selected Councillors in 
London, because, as he was pleased to 
say, in London there was no municipal 
vitality and no civie spirit. His (Mr. 
Darling’s) opinion was, that in London 
there had been a great deal of muni- 
cipal vitality and civic spirit. He 
thought he had read of the years when 
the citizens of London displayed civic 
spirit while Birmingham was a waste 
and Liverpool wasaswamp. What were 
the cities which had displayed the most 
municipal vitality and civic spirit? Ac- 
cording to the hon. Member (Mr. Bau- 
mann), the city which displayed the 
most municipal vitality and civic spirit 
should be the city whose rulers were 
elected directly by the people, without 
any kind of process of selection. If that 
were so, what became of Venice? | Op- 
position laughter.| He had no doubt 
that hon. Members would rather tha. he 
had mentioned Cork ; but the city which 
in all time displayed most municipal 
vitality and most civic spirit was not a 
city which had a municipal Body such 
as the hon. Member for the Peckham 
Division of Camberwell would desire, 
but which had a Body selected as the 
rulers of Venice were selected. He did 
not expect the President of the Local 
Government Board to offer them a Go- 
vernment so ideal as the Government of 
Venice; but this, at all events, was a 
better Government than a Government 
resting simply upon popular election of 
one kind. An election on one issue, all 
the members going in and out at the 
same time on one particular issue, liable 
to be overthrown by some sudden gust 
of opinion, and not chosen with any 
view to the permanent stability of the 
institutions they had to guard. They 
had to deal with one Chamber, and not 
with two, and in such a case it had 
been recognized over and over again 
that they must have some check upon 
the Body. He had no doubt right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite had forgotten it, but 
there was a Bil introduced in 1886 for 
the better government of Ireland. That 
Bill provided for a single Chamber ; but 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
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for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone), 
who devised the scheme, proposed that 
there should be two Orders who should 
sit and vote together. One was to be 
elected on a different franchise, having 
different qualifications from the other 
Order, pa a portion of the first Order 
was actually to be not elected members 
at all, but members selected by a par- 
ticular class out of that particular class, 
who were to sit and vote as a part of 
the first Order voting with the second 
Order. Why was that done? Because 
it was intended to set up one Chamber 
instead of two. In municipal affairs they 
had to look to one Chamber, and there- 
fore it was necessary that care should 
be taken to elect not upon one point, 
not upon one view, not from one class 
altogether, but that there should be 
some such process of selection as was 
adopted in the great municipalities of 
the past, and was adopted by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mid 
Lothian when he came to consider the 
better government of Ireland. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby) 
said, that they had had a very interest- 
ing debate. He was afraid the view 
taken upon the Opposition side of the 
House might be considered rather mo- 
notonous, because they relied upon the 
single principle of popular election. They 
were of one mind upon that subject, and 
the proposal they were now discussing 
was a proposal which was in derogation of 
that principle. Monotony could not be 
attributed to hon. Gentlemen who had 
spoken from the opposite Benches; there 
was a variety which was charming in 
the views of the Metropolitan Conserva- 
tive Members. He congratulated the 
President of the Local Government 
Board upon having received a benedic- 
tion from the song of the dying swan of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
They had been assured by that eminent 
authority that nothing could be more 
admirable than the proposal of the Go- 
vernment for the reconstruction of the 
administration of London affairs. He was 
sure the authority of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works would be a consolation 
to the right hon. Gentleman who was in 
charge of the Bill. They had not yet 
had the advantage of hearing the opi- 
nions of the other Representatives of 
London government; but he manens 
that hon. Gentlemen’s opinion, like the 
opinion of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
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man the Member for Degas (Mr. 
Darling), who might be described as 
the Doge of our English Venice, would 
be in entire approval of this proposal. 
He was delighted and interested to know 
that the views of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Deptford 
were that the Government of London 
should be constructed, if possible, upon 
the framework of the ancient Govern- 
ment of Venice. One saw the variety 
of opinion which prevailed among that 
important Conservative majority who 
represented the Metropolitan districts. 
The hon. Member for West Newington 
(Mr. Radcliffe Cooke) had expressed his 
entire dissent from the views of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Peckham Division of Camberwell (Mr. 
Baumann). Sitting between the two hon. 
Members, and used as an example, 
sometimes for and sometimes against the 
Bill, was the ‘fly in amber,” who re- 
nae ig the district of Evesham (Sir 

ichard Temple). He (Sir William 
Harcourt) had great respect for that 
hon. Gentleman; but there was an 
ancient and well-known saying that 
‘fone swallow did not make a summer,” 
and even the swallow of Evesham could 
not induce them on that occasion entirely 
to accept that proposal. He listened 
with pleasure to the extremely wise 
speeches of the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Chelsea (Mr. Whitmore) and 
the hon. Member for the Peckham 
Division of Camberwell (Mr. Baumann); 
and though he did not expect that the 
Government would pay any very great 
attention to the views which proceeded 
from the Opposition side of the House, 
he thought that the two speeches he 
had referred to were highly deserving 
of the attention of the Government. 
They had heard a great deal about 
men of ‘‘ light and leading,” who were 
to be the result of this proposal on the 
part of the Government. First of all, 
he did not know that this system was 
going to lead to the selection of men of 
light and leading. That was not exactly 
what the hon. and learned Member for 
East St. Pancras (Mr. Webster) told 
them. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
did think that the people of London 
preferred to elect men of light and lead- 
ing. That was not his (Sir William 
Harcourt’s) experience in the optative 
Bodies to which he belonged. His ex- 
perience was of a different character. 
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The hon. and learned Member used 
aes so remarkable that he (Sir 


illiam Harcourt) would not attempt | ( 


to paraphrase it. He took down the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s words. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman said 
the disposition of Londoners was to elect 
men who were higher in position. That 
was a death-bed experience to which the 
Committee would do well to attend; 
that was the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man’s view of the character of the 
selection which was likely to be made. 
When a joint-stock Company was going 
to launch itself, the first thing it did 
was to get half-a-dozen ornamental 
names which were likely to attract share- 
holders and subscribers; and, accord- 
ing to the view cf the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for East St. 
Pancras (Mr. Webster), this was what 
Londoners were likely to do, and 
which it was desirable they should do. 
He (Sir William Harcourt) agreed with 
the hon. Member for the Peckham Divi- 
sion of Camberwell (Mr. Baumann). For 
himself, he did not think the consumma- 
tion of human felicity and success would 
have been achieved if the Duke of West- 
minster wereelected Chairman ofthe Lon- 
don County Council. But that was evi- 
dently the sort of paradise to which the 
hon. and learned Member for the Metro- 
politan Board of Works—or, perhaps, he 
ought to say for East St. Pancras—looked 
forward, and which, no doubt, would be 
highly approved of by the hon. Baronet 
(Sir Richard Temple). The hon. Member 
for North St. Pancras (Mr. Cockrane- 
Baillie) told them he should vote for 
the principle of selected Councillors, 
because, in his opinion, it would lead 
to the election of people who would not 
otherwise be elected. The hon. Mem- 
ber for West Newington (Mr. Radcliffe 
Cooke) took the same view of the sub- 
ject, though not exactly for the same 
cause. The hon. Gentleman did not 
agree with the cause, but he agreed 
with the result. Let this be observed, 
that men would be selected because 
they would not be elected. The Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
dropped the name of ‘selected’ be- 
cause, he said, it was invidious. He 


(Sir William Harcourt) ventured to 
point out at the time that it was not the 
name that was invidious, but it was the 
thing, and that by altering the name 
they would not change the thing. Why 
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would not these people be elected? The 
hon. Member hr North St. Pancras 
Mr. Cockrane-Baillie) said that they 
would not have time to seek ular 
election. As far as he (Sir William 
Harcourt) could see, the men this pro- 
posal was intended to bring in were 
men who were either too lazy or too 
fine gentlemen, or too crotchety to have 
a chance of being elected by a popular 
constituency. That had always been 
the object of the various schemes of this 
kind. They had had the cumulative 
vote; proportional representation had 
been proposed; they had had every 
possible device and artifice to defeat the 
principle of popular representation in 
order to get upon representative Bodies 
men whom the people did not wish to 
elect and whom they did not desire to 
represent them. That was the real 
character of this proposal, and it was 
upon that ground that objection was 
taken to it. Was it not rather strange, 
was it not rather disgraceful that, when 
hon. Members, who are neither too lazy, 
nor too fine gentlemen, nor too crotchety 
to go before their constituents and seek 
their confidence, were setting up a great 
Governing Body for the greatest City 
in the world, they should think that the 
principles of representation which were 
good enough for the British Empire 
were not good enough for London? 
Was that the Conservative faith of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite in the people ; was 
that their Conservative faith in the 
principles of popular representation ; 
and was that the sense, and was that 
the light in which they desired to be 
regarded by the English people? There 
were to be 118 ple elected by the 


Metropolis, and when those people were 
elected they were to choose someone 
else. What sort of people were they to 


choose? Why were they to choose 
better people than themselves, better 
people than their constituents had 
chosen? It was said, ‘Oh, they will 
elect men of science.” He hoped they 
would do nothing of the kind; he 
could not conceive any people more 
unfit than men of science to administer 
the affairs of any municipality, and 
least of all that of London. Those 
they wanted to transact business of this 
kind were men who had rubbed their 
shoulders with their fellow-men, not 
men whe lived in balloons or were 
occupied in star-gazing. What they 
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wanted were people who were known to 
the community whose interests they 
were charged with, who had made it 
their business to be known, and who, 
having mixed with their fellow-men, 
were likely well to represent their in- 
terests and to maintain them. The 
hon. Member for West Newington (Mr. 
Radcliffe Cooke) seemed to suppose 
that they were to dive into the counting 
houses of London and to take out men 
who well administered their own affairs, 
and who were known to nobody else. 
In his (Sir William Harcourt’s) opinion, 
those men would decline to serve upon 
the County Council. The same disposi- 
tion and the same habits of life which 
had induced them to live in the shade 
and to follow their own interest would 
induce them to continue in that course 
of life. It was men of active mind, it 
was men of energetic spirit, it was men 
of popular sympathy they wanted to 
have for a government of this kind. 
They were not going, like Diogenes, 
with a lantern to search in the hidden 
researches of the counting houses of 
London to find some honest men, but 
desired to constitute a Governing Body 
which would command the confidence 
of the people and administer the affairs 
of a Metropolis like this to the satisfac- 
tion of the people. He wished hon. 
Gentlemen would cast aside this timo- 
rous and shabby adoption of the prin- 
ciple of popular representation. If 
or sed representation was a bad thing, 
et them say so at once, and stick to the 
sort of thing they had now got in the 
City of London. If they had no beliof 
and confidence that the people of the 
country had the sense and honesty to 
elect men who were fit to administer 
their affairs, then, as men of common 
sense, let them act upon that principle, 
and do not let them do what he ven- 
tured to say was too often done by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite— namely, when 
they had made up their minds to adopt 
a Liberal measure or « Liberal policy, 
think it was their duty to construct 
something to counteract it and defeat 
its real operation. They would never 
advance in that manner. He rejoiced 
very much in the great progress which 
the Party opposite had made in the 
adoption of what he considered to be a 
sound omy ag of popular representa- 
tion. But he entreated them, after 
having adopted that principle, not to 
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endeavour to defeat and upset it by 
these things which they called safe- 
guards, but which were really no safe- 
guards at all, things which were really 
incompatible with the ey ane they 
pro osed to adopt, and which could only 
ead to the destruction of the utility of a 
scheme which they upon the Opposition 
Benches had seen the Government brin 
forward with great satisfaction, an 
which they only wished to perfect in a 
manner which would make it worthy of 
that conception. 

Tue SECRETARY to toe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Lona) 
(Wilts, Devizes) said, he thought the 
Government had no reason to complain, 
but, on the contrary, had every reason 
to congratulate themselves on the tone 
which had governed the speeches which 
had been delivered by hon. Gentlemen 
opposite who had felt themselves com- 
pelled to differ from the Government in 
their proposals with reference to this 
matter. But he did think the Govern- 
ment were justified in contending that 
the speeches which had been delivered 
in opposition to their proposals, inclusive 
of the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Sir William Harcourt) 
who had just sat down, had been 
directed, not to the point which was 
now under the consideration of the Com- 
mittee—namely, the question of the ex- 
clusion of selected Councillors from the 
County Council of London, but against 
the principle of selected Councillors in 
any part of the country. The Amend- 
ment was not that selected Councillors 
should be abolished for the whole coun- 
try, but that selected Councillors should 
not be established for London, and the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) who opened the debate to-day 
and one or two other speakers com- 
menced their speeches by ae the 
Committee that there was a wide differ- 
ence between London and the rest of the 
country. But hon. Gentlemen who 
advanced that view had entirely failed 
to establish it, and, turning from the 
real question at issue, had directed their 
speeches to a condemnation of the prin- 
ciple of Aldermen generally. Anyone 
who listened to the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby 
(Sir William Harcourt) would have 
thought the Government were proposing 
something new; but as against the 
right hon. Gentleman he (Mr. Long) 
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desired to quote the opinion of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s own Colleague, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
East Wolverhampton (Mr. Henry H. 
Fowler) than whom there was no one 
either in or out of the House superior in 
his experience of the local affairs of 
great towns, and than whom no one 
occupied a higher position as a Repre- 
sentative of the Municipal Corporations. 
Only the day before yesterday, in the 
course of a debate upon an Amendment 
excluding sclected Councillors from 
taking part in certain Committees and 
other work of the Council, that right hon. 
Gentleman said that his experience was 
that Aldermen had been among the very 
best members of the various Committees. 
Whether Aldermen, as a class, were 
good or bad was not the question ; the 
matter now to consider was whether 
there should be selected Councillors on 
the County Council of London, or whe- 
ther there should not be, and it had not 
been shown that there was such a dif- 
ference between London and the rest of 
the country as to warrant the drawing 
of a distinction between them. He denied 
that in this matter the Government were 
in any way departing from the principle 
of popular representation. They were 
simply extending to London what the 
Committee had practically decided 
should be imposed on the rest of the 
country; they were proposing for the 
County Council of London that which 
existed in every Municipal Corporation 
in the country at the present moment. 
Right hon. Gentlemen opposite knew 
what it was to experience rejection by 
popular constituencies, but because in 
1880 the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby (Sir William Har- 
court) failed to secure re-election for 
Oxford, or because the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the Bridgeton 
Division of Glasgow (Sir George Tre- 
velyan) failed to secure re-election for 
the Border Burghs, would they have 
been gratified if hon. Gentlemen had 
described them as unfit to represent 
ular opinions ? 

Sin WILLIAM HARCOURT: I was 
not sent here as an Alderman. 

Mr. LONG said, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had interrupted him one moment 
too soon; he was coming to that point. 
It was quite true that the right hon. 
Gentleman was not sent to that House 
as an Alderman, nor was he selected 
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by this House after having been re- 
jected by a constituency ; But he was 
elected by another constituency, and 
hon. Gentlemen on the Ministerial side, 
however much they might be opposed 
to the notions of the two right hon. 
Gentlemen he had mentioned, would 
endorse his sentiments when he said 
that at the time those right hon. Gen- 
tlemen failed to secure re-election, 
their failure was not a loss to them- 
selves or to their own Party, but to 
the whole House and the country, and 
everybody in the House was glad when 
an opportunity was found the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby 
for his easy admission to the House. 
What he (Mr. Long) submitted was 
that there were means known to hon. 
Gentlemen in the House of securing 
the admission to the House of right hon. 
and hon. Gentlemen whose presence 
was thought to be generally desirable. 
That might not be accurately de- 
scribed as a process of selection, but 
it came near to it, for it certainly 
was very near a case of selection by 
the local caucus. He fully admitted 
that there was an answer, and a strong 
answer, to his argument. The answer 
of right hon. Gentlemen opposite would 
be that, having failed on one occasion 
to secure election to that House, an hon. 
Gentleman could select another con- 
stituency and come into the House by 
that means. While he admitted the 
force of that argument, he would point 
out that, with regard to the County 
Council, there were no such means, or at 
all events such an occurrence was not 
so likely to take place there as that of 
a Member retiring to make way for 
someone else, and it would be extremely 
desirable to secure the presence of 
Gentlemen who had been rejected for 
no fault of their own, not because they 
were not business men or suitable for the 
work, but who had failed for some local 
reason to enlist popular sympathy. He 
did not think that this proposal need be 
regarded by the Committee as solely a 
proposal to secure the election of gen- 
tlemen from outside the Body. While 
the Government had recognized that it 
would be of great value to the County 
Councils to confer upon them the 
power of selecting to themselves gentle- 
men from without their own Body, they 
hoped also that the Councils would 
choose members of their own Body who 
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had undergone the ordeal of election, 
and from that point of view the Govern- 
ment regarded this proposal as espe- 
cially valuable. Everyone must recog- 
nize that it would be a disadvantage to 
have an absolute break in the continuity 
of the policy of the County Authority, 
and it would be an advantage to have 
a certain number of members, small or 
great, upon the Council who would not 
be subject to the loss of their seats, and 
who would carry on the same conditions 
and customs and ideas which had pre- 
vailed during the previous period of 
office. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Central Bradford (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) seemed to think that the Go- 
vernment’s idea of continuity was con- 
tinuity between the existing Authorities 
and the new Authorities; but that was 
not the continuity they had in view. The 
continuity they wished to establish was 
in the policy of the new Authority itself ; 
that at the end of the first term of 
office of the elected’ members there 
should be some members left who would 
be able to carry on some of the con- 
ditions which had governed the Council 
previously in the discharge of its 
affairs. The hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the Peckham Division of 
Camberwell (Mr. Baumann), in the only 
speech which had really addressed itself 
to the question of proving that there was 
a difference between London and the 
rest of the counties, had spoken of the 
active part taken in the municipal life of 
the county by the county magistrates. 
He was glad that the hon. Member, in 
the studies in which he had indulged, 
had been brought to the conclusion 
that the Courts of Quarter Sessions were 
distinguished by municipal activity and 
that state of civic beatitude ; but he had 
always heard it said that the object 
of reforming county government was 
mainly to infuse into our county institu- 
tions that civic activity that distin- 
guished municipal councils and was 
absent from Quarter Sessions. It was 
not alleged that the Quarter Sessions 
did not do their work well, but it had 
been said that the principle of nomina- 
tion deprived a man of the activity that 
would make him energetic in local 
administration, and that the main 
object of the Bill was to introduce the 
same energy, activity, and zeal into the 
County Councils which had distinguished 
our great corporations. That, he be- 
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lieved, would be the case, and he felt 
quite sure, from the tone of the speeches 
of hon. and right hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site, that they would believe that, in 
having included in their proposals the 
establishment of County Aldermen, the 
Government had no arriére pensée, no 
desire to give an advantage to one Party 
or another, no desire to secure advan- 
tages for county magistrates, landowners, 
or any other class, but that they had 
introduced it, in the first place, on the 
precedent of the Municipal Corporations 
Act, and, in the second place, because 
they believed that there were the sound 
and solid arguments to be adduced in 
its favour that it secured continuity of 
policy and the presence of men who were 
thoroughly fitted for the position, and 
who might not have secured election. It 
was solely on these grounds that they 
made the proposal, and they did so with 
a sincere and honest desire to make 
these new Oounty Councils practical, 
workmanlike, and efficient Bodies by 
securing the best men in the localities 
who had made themselves thoroughly 
acquainted with the local requirements 
xe with the nature of their county area 
or bounds, and that there should be 
means of securing upon the County 
Councils the presence of those men in 
whose hands the interests of the coun- 
ties and large towns could with safety 
be placed. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Central Bradford (Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre) had referred to the ques- 
tion of Party politics in these Councils. 
For his own part, he (Mr. Long) did not 
deny that Party politics might be intro- 
duced, but the exclusion of Aldermen 
would not in any way prevent it. They 
had affirmed the principle of having 
elected and selected Councillors for the 
rest of the county, and the Government 
asked the Committee not to reject their 
proposal on the grounds which had been 
placed before them, grounds which had 
been directed solely against the principle 
and not with reference to the case of 
London, and to affirm by their vote later 
on in the Lobby that no difference or 
distinction existed between the case of 
London and the rest of the country, but 
that the County Council of London 
should be formed in the same way as 
other County Councils, and of the same 
elements. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) said, he was quite sensible of 
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the point which the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Long) had made—namely, that it 
was the duty of those who contended 
against the proposal to extend the prin- 
ciple of selected members to the County 
of London to make out that some 
special reasons existed in London which 
did not exist in the rest of the country. 
But in indicating the hon. Member for 
the Peckham Division of Camberwell 
(Mr. Baumann) as the only Member 
who had advanced any real arguments 
in favour of the Amendment, the Secre- 
tary to the Local Government Board 
clearly omitted to recollect some of the 
arguments used on the Opposition side 
of the House. It must be borne in mind 
that when they were settling this ques- 
tion with respect to the rest of the coun- 
try, they were distinctly told by the Go- 
vernment that the question of London 
was reserved. In consequence of that as- 
surance he (Mr. James Stuart) and many 
of his hon. Friends who represented 
Metropolitan constituencies, abstained 
from entering into a discussion on the 
London aspect of selected Councillors. 
Now, what were the arguments which 
the Secretary to the Local Government 
Board had adduced in favour of the 
creation of selected Councillors in the 
County of London. The hon. Gentle- 
man had touched in no way upon any 
of the peculiarities of London. The 
hon. Gentleman was not intimately ac- 
quainted with the difficulties of London, 
and it was, therefore, rather surprising 
that he should have undertaken the duty 
of replying to the Amendment on behalf 
of the Government. This was in no 
sense a Party question. He (Mr. 
James Stuart) was not supporting the 
Amendment for any Party reason what- 
ever, but simply because he wanted to 
adapt the County Council of London as 
fully as possible to the needs, even to the 
prejudices of the London people. In 
passing, let him remind the Committee 
that, after all, there was still a vast deal 
to be done in connection with the reform 
of London Government. He would only 
mention one important circumstance, 
and that was that the local Bodies in 
‘London collected in rates and spent, 
irrespective of their central contribution, 
no less than £2,000,000 sterling an- 
nually ; £30,000,000 of rateable value 
would be placed in the hands of the 
County Council, which, he took it, was 
at any rate four times as much as would 
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be placed in the hands of any other 
County Council, excluding that, per- 
haps, of Lancashire. That fact in itself 
was a direct argument against the 
establishment of selected Councillors in 
London. In his opinion, the most im- 
portant arguments against the estab- 
lishment of selected Councillors in 
London had been advanced by hon. 
Gentlemen sitting upon the Ministerial 
Benches. The hon. Member for West 
Newington (Mr. Radcliffe Cooke) said 
that by this process of selection, which 
he approved of, men would be put on 
the Council who would not be elected by 
the ratepayers. That was exactly the 
reason why he (Mr. James Stuart) and 
his hon. Friends opposed the principle of 
selected Councillors. Another argu- 
ment advanced by the hon. Gentleman 
was that rejected candidates might be 
appointed to the Council. Whatever 
might be the facts as to dissatisfaction 
with the principle of selection in Bodies 
elsewhere than in London, he desired 
to inform hon. Gentlemen that there 
was the very greatest dissatisfaction, 
and the very greatest reason for dis- 
satisfaction in London, with the selec- 
tion of men to serve upon the existing 
Bodies. He did not specially refer only 
to the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
which wholly consisted of selected mem- 
bers—that was, of members who had 
not been directly elected ; but he referred 
to Boards of Guardians upon which 
selected members sat. He also re- 
ferred to the Asylums Board, on which 
there were selected members. He put 
it to the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board whether it was not the ease 
that there had been a great deal of dis- 
satisfaction properly felt with the selected 
element upon the Bodies he had men- 
tioned. oreover, he was bound to 
confess that the selection by the School 
Board of its own members had not been 
altogether satisfactory. The President 
of the Local Government Board had said 
that the method of selection was dif- 
ferent in London from what it was 
elsewhere. But the real point was, 
whether or not the members had 
obtained their position through the 
ortal of popular election. It was 

ecause of the absence of that crite- 
rion that that dissatisfaction existed 
in London. He and his hon. Friends 
wished to secure confidence in the County 
Council. He did not deny that this was 
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a great step in advance. The County 
Council, even as it stood under the Bill, 
as at present drawn, would be a vast 
improvement upon the present state of 
things; but he submitted that the con- 
fidence of the people of London in that 
Body would be very largely increased if 
there were no selected members. How 
was the confidence of the people in that 
Body to be increased when the argu- 
ments in favour of selected members 
were such as were used by the Secretary 
tothe Local Government Board—namely, 
that the principle of selected members 
would afford an opportunity of selecting 
rejected candidates? It had been said 
that the adoption of this principle would 
lead to the selection of eminent scientific 
men. He had no confidence in eminent 
scientific men who had not applied their 
knowledge to the individual case of 
London. Hon. Gentlemen knew very 
well that the condition of London was a 
very difficult problem, and that it would 
have to be tackled by people who had 
studied it, and studied it locally. It 
would not do for people to come forward 
to manage the affairs of London with 
nothing but vague ideas of municipal 
management. ‘To manage London they 
must have the confidence of the people, 
they must show that they were ac- 
quainted with the extraordinary, inter- 
mixed, and complicated Bodies in Lon- 
don. That put out of court the eminent 
scientific, literary, and philanthropic 
men, unless such men were capable of 
bringing their science and philanthropy 
to bear upon the needs of the locality. 
They did not want men upon the County 
Council who, as had been stated, had 
made themselves notorious by getting 
their heads broken in Trafalgar Square. 
What they wanted were men who had 
an intimate knowledge of the wants and 
requirements of the different districts in 
London. But they desired that if such 
men were upon the Council, they should 
possess the confidence of the people. If 
they had people in the London County 
Council brought in from outside, because 
they were merely shining lights, the 
great risk would be run that the advice 
they gave would not fall upon the willing 
ears that it would fall upon if the men 
had been popularly elected. He passed 
now to another difficulty in the case of 
London. Who were they to select their 
selected members from? It had been 
stated by hon. Members opposite they 
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were to select them from eminently 
scientific and philanthropic persons ; 
but he supposed they did not want 40 
eminently scientific and philanthropic 
_— upon the London County Council. 

hey wanted to select men from every 
class and from every groove. In the 
different counties in England there were 
persons skilled in the management of 
the affairs of the counties. Had they 
got such men in London? No; they 
had not? The people who were at the 
present time taking part in the manage- 
ment of London affairs, whether rightly 
or wrongly he would not say, were at 
that moment discredited. In London 
they had not a class of persons from 
whom the people would naturally select 
County Councillors. The effect of that 
was that the elected members would be 
driven even more so than in other places 
to do what must be the natural bent of 
County Councils—namely, make their 
selection from a class of people who 
would be mainly characterized by the 
support they would give to the policy of 
the majority. The County Council would 
have to deal with administrative ques- 
tions; and, that being so, he felt bound 
to dwell upon the extraordinary state- 
ment of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for Deptford (Mr. Darling). 
What the hon. and learned Gentleman 
said about the proposal of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Mid Lothian 
(Mr. W. E. Gladstone) for the better 
government of Ireland, and what he said 
about the Municipality of Venice had 
reference entirely to a Legislative Body. 
The County Council of Tendon would 
not be a legislative, but an Administra- 
tive Body; and, therefore, it was ridi- 
culous to argue for a substitute for a 
second Chamber in a body which had 
only administrative functions. He sub- 
mitted that he had made out a very good 
case for differentiating London in this 
matter from the rest of the country. 
They would get a better Governing Body 
in London, wholly apart from political 
and Party questions, if they accepted the 
Amendment now under consideration. 
It was said that eminent men sat for the 
School Board of London when it was 
first formed, and that now they did not. 
The answer to that was, that they were 
elected when they were needed. But 
the London County Council would con- 
tinually have before it exceedingly im- 
portant and interesting problems, and 
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he had no doubt that it would continue 
to attract men who would be fit to deal 
effectually with the problem of London 
government. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.) said, that the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary to the Local 
Government Board (Mr. Long) had 
made some reference to a remark he 
(Mr. Henry H. Fowler) made on a pre- 
vious Amendment with reference to the 
position of Aldermen. The hon. Gentle- 
man quoted him correctly and fairly, 
but he did not quite convey to the Com- 
mittee the point he (Mr. Henry H. 
Fowler) was insisting upon. What he 
was arguing was that if they were to 
have Aldermen, it was most unwise to 
put them under a disability, and make 
them inferior members of the Body. His 
experience was that, as a rule, Alder- 
men had been experienced and com- 
petent members of the Bodies of which 
they formed part. Now, with reference 
to the government of London, there had 
been a great deal of theory indulged in. 
He did not believe a good deal he heard. 
He did not believe that the capables or 
the incapables were going to be got in 
by this mode. That had not been the 
practical working of the aldermanic 
principle in the great municipal bo- 
roughs. The rule was—of course, he 
knew there were exceptions to the rule 
—not to elect gentlemen who were not 
members of the Council. The theory 
of going outside the Council and elect- 
ing distinguished, scientific, and literary 
men who were unfit for the work was 
nothing but fiction. It had no precedent, 
and would not be found to.work. The 
rule had been to make election to the 
aldermanic chair a reward for previous 
services; but when Party politics had 
entered into the matter—and, unfortu- 
nately, they had in a certain number of 
municipalities—it had been used en- 
tirely for a different purpose. That was 
the danger they were to guard against. 
They were going to elect to the County 
Council of London 118 men, and he 
thought it was idle to imagine that 
there would not be a strong Party feel- 
ing arise at the first election. Possibly, 
they might have 60 men elected belong- 
ing to one political Party, and 58 be- 
longing to the opposite Party. What- 
ever the figures were, if they had a 
narrow Party mre A and it was 
within the power of that majority to 
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it. If the majority went outside, it 
would in all probability elect or select 
gentlemen who were clearly committed 
to their own Party views, They put in 
power a small elected majority, and it 
at once converted itself into an over- 
whelmning majority, and made its 
majority permanent. His practical 
experience pointed to that as the prin- 
cipal and only danger. It was said 
they wanted to secure continuity of 
policy. He was bound to say that that 
was the strongest argument used on 
the other side. But that was an argu- 
ment which was capable of being an- 
swered by other arguments, such as that 
the inconvenience resulting from the 
adoption of that principle would involve 
worse results. It must be remembered 
that the aldermanic principle was not in- 
troduced as a question of principle; but 
it was introduced as the result of a com- 
promise in the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The House of Lords. did their 
utmost to emasculate the Municipal 
Corporations Bill. When Lord John 
Russell brought in that Bill, it con- 
tained nothing with regard to Alder- 
men; but Lord Lyndhurst intended to 
kill the Bill, and put in a provision for 
life Aldermen. Sir Robert Peel saved 
the measure by proposing as a compro- 
mise that Aldermen should be elected 
for six years. That suggestion was 
accepted. It had been made to work, 
on the whole, he was free to confess, 
well. In Liverpool, Bristol, and other 
large towns it had worked badly because 
it had perpetuated political supremacy 
for a course of years. Now they were 
beginning a . ew era in the great City of 
London ; and there was no reason, by 
past experience, and there was no 
reason by theory, to adopt the old plan. 

Mr. RITCHIF appealed to the Com- 
mittee to come to a decision. This ex- 
tremely important question had been 
discussed now for aconsiderable period, 
and it must be borne in mind that there 
were numerous other points to be dis- 
cussed. 

Mr. W. H. JAMES (Gateshead) said, 
he wished to corroborate every word which 
had fallen from his right hon. Friend 
the Member for East Wolverhampton 
(Mr. Henry H. Fowler). Some six or 
seven years ago he brought in a Bill 
dealing with the Aldermanic question in 
the Provinces. He did so at the request 
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of the noble Lord the late Lord Dal- 
housie, who had just returned from a 
contested election in Liverpool. He 
obtained a second reading of the Bill 
by a veryjlarge majority, but did not 
succeed in passing the measure. He re- 
gretted to say that he was opposed not 
so much by Members of the Tory Party 
as by some Members on his own side, 
especially by the hon. Member for Sun- 
derland (Mr. Storey). He supported 
the Amendment now under considera- 
tion, and he hoped that the Bill would 
create what was honestly wanted—a 
real public spirit in London. No one 
was proud of being a London man, as 
men were proud of being Lancashire 
men, or of being men of Kent. He 
trusted, however, that the effect of the 
Bill would be to make a man proud of 
being a West Newington man, or even 
a Peckham man. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 148; 
Noes 192: Majority 44.—(Div. List, 
No. 202.) 


Mr. BARING (London), in moving 
the next Amendment, said, it was only a 
matter of form, to render clear that 
which, at present, was somewhat indis- 
tinet. 

Amendment proposed, 


In page 32, line 12, to leave out the words 
“cease to form part of the counties of Middle- 
sex, Surrey, and Kent, and shall be a county of 
itself,’’ and insert the words “ be an adminis- 
trative county for the purposes of this Act by 
the name of the administrative county of 
London. 

Such portion of the administrative county of 
London as forms part of the counties of Middle- 
sex, Surrey, and Kent, shall be severed from 
those counties, and shall form a separate county 
for all purposes.” —(Mr. Baring.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause.” 


Mr. RITCHIE: Agreed, agreed! 

Mr. FIRTH (Dundee): Will the 
right hon. Gentleman give the Commit- 
tee some explanation of the effect of 
this Amendment ? 

Mr. RITCHIE said, the object of the 
Amendment was merely to make it clear 
for the purposes of the Bill, that when 
they were speaking of a county they 
were speaking of an administrative 
county as distinct from a geographical 
county. 

Question put, and negatived, 
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Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. FIRTH said, he wished to move, 
in line 15, to leave out “Her Majesty 
the Queen,” in order to insert ‘‘ the 
County Council of London.” The effect 
of the Amendment would be to provide 
that the Sheriff of the County of Lon- 
don should be appointed by the London 
County Council instead of by the Queen, 
as proposed by the Bill. At present, the 
Liverymen of the City Guilds, meeting at 
the Guildhall, elected the Sheriff, they 
having, of necessity, no connection with 
London at all. They elected two 
Sheriffs, who, rolled into one, made the 
Sheriff of Middlesex. The proposal of 
the Bill was to let Her Majesty appoint 
the Sheriff as in all other counties, but 
the object of the Amendment was to 
treat London as wholly urban, and as 
other cities that were counties were 
treated—the city of York, for instance. 
There were many reasons why London 
should be dealt with as a town, rather 
than as a large county, and why the 
County Council should elect the Sheriff, 
as was done in the case of every other 
city made a county except London. 


Amendment proposed, in page 32, 
line 15, to leave out the words ‘“‘ Her 
Majesty the Queen,” and insert the 
words ‘‘ the County Council of London.” 
—(HMr. Firth.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘Her Majesty the Queen,’ stand part of 
the Clause.” 


Mr. RITCHIE said, there was a great 
distinction to be drawn between the 
cases of the County of London and the 
County of York—which latter the hon. 
and learned Member quoted as a parallel. 
The functions of the Sheriffs for the 
County of the City of York and the 
counties of other Provincial cities would 
be of the same kind; but those apper- 
taining to the Sheriffs of London would 
be different altogether. The County of 
London would ultimately be a county, 
with all the attributes of a county which 
were wanting in the case of the counties 
of cities. It would, he hoped, at no 
distant period, contain within it, like all 
other counties, not only a County Coun- 
cil, but District Councils as well. No 
doubt, the whole question of the appoint- 
ment of the Sheriffs was one which re- 
quired to be considered. The question 
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had been continually cropping up for 
some time past, as to whether or not 
some alteration should not take place in 
the method of making these appoint- 
ments, and if the matter was dealt with 
it should be dealt with in some general 
enactment which should apply to Lon- 
don as well as all other places. Until 
some alteration was made in the general 
law, it would be unwise to depart from 
the practice as regarded counties in the 
case of London only. 

Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) said, 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board re- 
marked that his hon. and learned Friend 
(Mr. Firth) was wrong in treating Lon- 
don on the same footing as other counties 
or cities; but he (Mr. Lawson) thought 
his hon. and learned Friend had a very 

case for drawing a parallel, and 
contended that the example of York and 
other towns was one which should be 
applied in the case of the Metropolis. 
Besides, it would be far better, by a 
system of selection, to invest the Shrie- 
valty with more dignity and reality than 
it possessed at present. What hap- 
pened in the case of ordinary counties 
in regard to the office of the Sheriff ? 
Every hon. Member in the House knew 
that the names were pricked, and that 
though there was a special meeting of the 
Privy Council for the purpose of elec- 
tion, the gentlemen appointed were 
merely the nominees of the outgoing 
Sheriff. The names were not entered by 
the Sheriff as he left office, and unless 
there was some urgent reason why the 
gentlemen so nominated should not be 
accepted, each was nominated by his pre- 
decessor. Well, would it not be far 
better to invest the office with more 
dignity, if the plan suggested by the 
hon. and learned Member for Dundee 
were adopted ? 

Mr. DARLING said, that the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member—he supposed 
it would be only right to say the hon. 
and “‘learned’”” Member for Dundee 
(Mr. Firth)—would effect more than 
the Committee seemed to suppose. The 
clause said— 

‘Tt shall be lawful for Her Majesty the 
Queen to appoint a Sheriff of that county, and 
to grant a Commission of the Peace and Oourt 
of Quarter Sessions to the county ; ”’ 
andsoon. Now, if the Amendment were 
accepted, they would then have a 
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Sheriff, but granting a Commission of 
the Peace and a Quarter Sessions to the 
county—a function which it was not at 
all within the power either of a County 
Council or any other Council to per- 
form. The granting of a Oommission 
of the Peace and a Court of Quarter 
Sessions was a matter entirely for the 
Crown. 

Mr. FIRTH said, that if the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had been longer 
in the House than he had, he would 
have known that the point he (Mr. 
Firth) raised was merely a verbal one, 
and that after the acceptance of the pre- 
sent Amendment other words would be 
introduced to obviate the difficulty which 
he seemed to anticipate. The principle 
he (Mr. Firth) set forth in his Amend- 
ment, it should be remembered, was re- 
commended by the Commission of 1854 
to apply to the City of London. 

Sm ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.) said, he would appeal to 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Dundee to remember that 
the County Council of London would be 
altogether on a different footing from 
the Councils of the counties of cities. 
In the county of cities the Council 
would be somewhat of the nature of 
a District Council, whereas the ad- 
ministrative Council of Londen would 
be a Body of much greater dignity 
—he ventured to say of much greater 
dignity than even the County Council 
of any county in England. He was 
sure the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man would admit that; and, therefore, 
he thought it would not be well to 
depart from the rule which was laid 
down in regard to counties as distin- 
guished from counties of cities. In 
every other county the Sheriff would be 
nomiaated by the Orown. The right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board had assured 
the Committee that the proposals of the 
Government were in the nature of tran- 
sition proposals. He had told the Com- 
mittee that, in all probability, the 
method of appointing Sheriffs generally 
would come under revision within a 
measurable space of time, and that the 
proposals here contained were, there- 
fore, somewhat in the nature of transi- 
tion proposals. He (Sir Roper Leth- 
bridge) would appeal to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman not to endeavour to 
put the administrative County of Lon- 
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don on a lower footing than any other 
county in England, but to treat it at 
least on the same level as other counties. 

Mr. LAWSON asked, whether the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board would con- 
sider the point to which his attention 
had been called by the hon. Gentleman 
sitting behind him—namely, that the 
Councils of cities and towns, such as 
Liverpool and Manchester, were in the 
nature of District Councils? He trusted 
the right hon. Gentleman would take 
note of that. 


Question put, 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 187; 
Noes 155: Majority 32.—(Div. List, 
No. 203.) 


Mr. LAWSON said, he wished to 
move to leave out that part of the 
clause which was as follows :— 


“ Provided that for the } ng or of the juris- 
diction of the justices under such commission, 
and of such court, the county of the city of 
London shall continue a separate county, unless 
the mayor, commonalty, and citizens of the city 
assent to jurisdiction being conferred therein on 
such justices and court. 

(2.) The provisions of this Act with respect to 
the powers, duties, and liabilities of county 
councils, and the transfer of property, debts, 
and liabilities of counties to county councils, 
shall apply to the county of London in like 
manner, so nearly as circumstances admit, as if 
the quarter sessions, justices, and clerks of the 

ace of the counties of Middlesex, Surrey, and 

ent had been, so far as regards the Metropolis, 
the quarter sessions, justices, and clerk of the 
peace for the county of London: Provided that 
such property, debts, and liabilities shall be ap- 
portioned between the portions of those counties 
situate within the Metropolis and the portions 
situate outside the Metropolis in such manner 
as may be determined by agreement between the 
respective county councils, or in default of 
agreement by arbitration, and the property, 
debts, and iiabilities apportioned to the portions 
within the Metropolis shall be the property, 
debts, and liabilities of the whole of the county 
of London.” 


That Amendment touched the whole 
question of such privileges and exemp- 
tions, and it seemed to him that it 
raised a question which ought rather to 
have been dealt within a second reading 
speech on that particular part of the 
Bill. He thanked the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board for the promise—although 
they had never asked for the fulfilment 
of the promise, and although it had 
never been offered —that when they 
came to the London Clauses as a whole 
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they should have a short debate deal- 
ing with the different issues raised. 
There was a strong hint to that effect, 
thrown out, he thought, by the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury himself. At any rate, the present 
Amendment raised an issue which it was 
important to deal with, and which 
deserved now to be discussed, as no 
opportunity had hitherto been afforded 
for debating it. The great fault of 
these clauses, to their minds, was that 
they were not entirely on civic lines. 
What they could have wished was that 
the right hon. Gentleman should have 
followed the precedent set by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby 
(Sir William Harcourt) in 1884, when 
he introduced his Bill, and that he 
should have followed the other of the 
two alternatives presented to him than 
that which he had adopted. There were 
two possibilities. he Government 
could either have developed the City 
Corporation and extended it throughout 
the whole Metropolis, or they could 
have developed the Metropolitan Board 
of Works. The right hon. Gentleman had 
chosen the latter of the two alternatives. 
He (Mr. Lawson) and his Friends would 
have preferred to see London treated as 
awhole. He was quite aware that for 
the purnreses of the Bill, London was 
treated as a county with a Quarter Ses- 
sions borough in the middle of it; but, 
as they were all aware, that definition 
was an unreal and an artificial one. 
London was a great city; it was not a 
county with a borough in the middle of 
it. There were not even city walls to 
distinguish what was known as the 
City of London, with its square mile of 
territory, from the Metropolitan area 
outside. In the clause they were now 
considering, the Government would leave 
the City of London as an excresence in 
the Metropolitan system. They did not 
affect the existing City of London very 
materially. They took away its power 
of dealing with dancing and music and 
stage plays; but, so far as he knew, no 
other powers were taken away from the 
City beyond those limited prerogatives. 
The right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board might 
say that in this Bill he did not intend to 
reform the Oity of London. He had been 
telling the House all through that it was 
impossible to deal with the particular 
reforms in different parts of the coun- 
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try which might be considered desirable; 
but he (Mr. Lawson) would point out. to 
the right hon. Gentleman that he did 
not go even so far as one of his Prede- 
cessors did in the year 1855, when the 
Metropolitan Local Management Bill 
was introduced by which the Metropolis 
had been governed from that day to this. 
In moving that Bill, Mr. Labouchere— 
the Mr. Labouchere of that day—said, 
he did not believe they would be putting 
the government of London on a satisfac- 
tory footing if they did not at the same 
time deal with the City of London pro- 
perly so-called. The hon. Member said 
that he could not blame the Government 
for having given precedence to a larger 
measure ; but he hoped no time would 
be lost in bringing forward the larger 
measure. Sir George Grey then said 
that it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to bring in a Bill dealing with the 
reform of the City of London. Had the 
Committee no promise of that kind from 
the present Government? Had the Com- 
mittee no guarantee that they did not 
mean to preserve—nay, even to conse- 
crate—the privileges of the City of Lon- 
don? Here they had the City of London 
treated as a sort of strange animal 
pickled in spirits of wine. It was well 
that they should have one Represen- 
tative Body dealing with the local con- 
cerns of the Metropolis, and yet they left 
the City isolated from the rest of London. 
Why was that ?—surely the right hon. 
Gentleman need no longer be afraid of 
the City. There was some reason for 
the Government to be afraid of the City 
in times gone by, when they had four 
Members ; but under the last scheme of 
redistribution of seats the number was 
reduced totwo. As had been stated by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Member 
for Dundee (Mr. Firth), the ‘turtle was 
well on its back,” and the Government 
might do exactly what they liked with 
it. He (Mr. Lawson) considered it 
altogether unnecessary at every turn to 
endeavour to insert a saving clause in 
the interests of the City of London. He 
failed to see why they should have 
had this long clause dealing with the 
City of London as an isolated commu- 
nity, for there was no reason why it 
should not have been put in exactly the 
same class and category as other Metro- 

litan boroughs. But the right hon. 

entleman the President of the Local 
Government Board seemed to be still 
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afraid of the vested interests of the City, 
He ought to know, however, that outside 
the City its privileges had no friends, 
There were a certain number of people 
who were ready to stand up for it before 
the charges of malversation were brought 
against it and before the country last 
Session; but since those charges had 
been preferred, no one, except those 
representing it, including the hon. 
Baronet opposite (Sir Robert Fowler), 
could be classed amongst its friends. 
Even those persons he excepted did not 
come forward in its defence when it 
had been attacked that Session. Even 
the hon. Baronet had not defended it 
for more than five minutes. Ifthe right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board were to consent 
to deal with the City of London once 
for all, and had concluded upon treating 
it in the same way as other Metropolitan 
boroughs, he would have had the sup- 
port of all the Metropolitan Members, 
except, perhaps, those representing the 
City. By this Bill the Government pre- 
served the City Police, and they preserved 
the market rights of the City, with its 
privilege of preventing markets for the 
supply of food being established within 
seven miles of the City boundary, as con- 
fi-med under the Charter of Charles IT. 
The right hon. Gentleman had not 
even noticed the Report of the Commis- 
sioners of 1854, who recommended, in 
their 19th recommendation, that the 
City Police should be amalgamated with 
the Metropolitan Police. What was 
desired in this respect was to see the 
City Police amalgamated with the Metro- 
politan Police, although it was disastrous 
to have the force under the existing con- 
trol. He felt sure that the Government 
would find, as they went on with the 
clauses, difficulty after difficulty arising, 
simply because the Government chose to 
obstruct the growth of that common 
civic life and common civic interest that 
they lacked now. He begged to move 
the Amendment standing in his name. 


Amendment proposed, in page 32, 
line 21, to leave out the words ‘‘ from 
London” to the end of sub-section.— 


(Mr. Lawson.) 
Question eer. “That the words 
roposed to be left out stand part of the 
ause.”” 


Taz SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Epwarp Oxarke) (Plymouth) said, the» 
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Government could not accept the pro- 
posal of the hon. Member. Indeed, it 
was not very easy to gather from the 
hon. Member’s speech his reason for 

roposing it. The hon. Member had 
Sows attention to certain humorous 
observations on the part of the hon. 
and learned Member for Dundee (Mr. 
Firth), and an entirely irrelevant refer- 
ence to alleged malversation; but neither 
of these points were in the nature of 
reasons for his Amendment. He wished 
to raise the whole question as to the 
way in which the City was dealt with ; 
but that desire formed no reason for the 
Amendment he had put before the Com- 
mittee. It was a mistake for the hon. 
Member to suppose that the City of 
London had no friends outside itself, 
and when he (Mr. Lawson) referred to 
the investigation which had taken place 
into the charges of malversation, he 
should at least remember that it was 
held that those charges had not been 
proved. The hon. Member had not 
suggested to the Committee a single 
reason for saying that there should be 
any interference with the existing privi- 
leges of the City of London, and the 
only one possible was his desire to erase 
all the distinctions of the City. He had 
not shown that any benefit would arise 
by depriving the City of those functions 
which it had enjoyed for many centuries, 
and which it certainly should not be 
dispossessed of now, unless on better 
grounds than had been brought for- 
ward. 

Mr. FIRTH said, that the point of 
his hon. Friend was that there was an 
absolutely exceptional case in London. 
It was as though the Exchange Division 
of Liverpool was made one county, and 
Liverpool itself another. Here they 
had one square mile of the Metropoli- 
tan area taken out and made a county 
of itself, the borough area being of the 
same urban character. What his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Lawson) proposed, as he 
(Mr. Firth) understood it, was exactly 
what he himself had proposed in a 
similar Amendment which he had put 
on the Paper. The Government said 
that the county of the City of London 
should continue a separate county. 
Now the point was—Why should the 
City of London be continued as a sepa- 
rate county ? and to that point he in- 
vited the especial attention of hon. 
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to pass that Bill. In his opinion, there 
never was a shadow of a chance of these 
London Clauses being dropped. There 
was not going to be any obstruction to 
the London Clauses ; but when they were 
dealing with London as a county, and 
had the opportunity of preventing the 
creation of that which would be an 
absolute anomaly—that was to say, that 
a certain number of houses in the centre 
of a large area of houses being treated 
as a county by themselves—they would 
ask why, in the name of reason, did 
they do it? There could only be one 
ground for the course the Government 
were pursuing, and that was the grand 
historic position of the City of London. 
Well, they knew all about that. As a 
matter of fact, the City had no fight 
left—it could not fight ; it had not fought 
on the last question in which there had 
been a Division. The Government had 
proposed an Amendment by which they 
took from the City of London the ap- 
pointment of Sheriffs, which they had 
enjoyed since the time of Henry I., and 
there had not been a single friend of the 
City to get up and oppose it, though in 
their organ they had threatened to re- 
sist the proposal. That showed that the 
Oity would not fight; and, under the 
circumstances, he should like to know 
what there was to prevent the Govern- 
ment from accepting the proposed 
Amendment? What would be the 
result of refusing the Amendment? 
Why, to start a new county with a 
separate authority of one square mile 
in the centre of it which would be de- 
clared not only to be an anomaly but a 
great disadvantage to the unity of the 
whole conception. The Government 
conception in the matter of this Bill was 
a noble one, and he appealed to them to 
make it a uniform one. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he did not quite 
agree with the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman as to his definition of the reasons 
which had actuated the proposals of the 
Government and the arrangements they 
had made. 

Mr. FIRTH said, he dealt with the 
motives which ought to have actuated 
the Government. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, the hon. and 
learned Member’s view was that they 
should have accepted the Amendment, 
because the City had no fight left in it. 
Well, that was not the consideration 
which onght to actuate and govern the 
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Government in the performance of their 
duty. In the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber’s view, it was only necessary that 
one should not be able to fight; but 
that was not the view of their duty held 
by Her Majesty’s Government. In their 
view, the consideration was not whether 
any particular locality or interest could 
fight or not, but whether the proposal 
was in aecordance with the spirit of jus- 
tice and good administration. The hon. 
and learned Member had stated as an 
evidence that the City could not fight, 
‘You have taken away the appoint- 
ment of the Sheriffs of Middlesex from 
the City, and yet they do not resist.” 
The City of London, no doubt, pos- 
sessed the right at present of appoint- 
ing the Sheriff of Middlesex, but} they 
held that right from very ancient times. 
Now, however, when setting up a County 
Council for the County of Middlesex, it 
was preposterous to suppose that the 
Council of another county should appoint 
the Sheriff for the district under the 
jurisdiction of such County Council. The 

on. and learned Gentleman said they 
were dealing with the City of London 
in a totally different way to the way in 
which they were dealing with other 
cities in their general scheme; but 
that was not the fact. They were deal- 
ing with the City of London as they 
were dealing with other cities which 
were taken out of counties. There were 
other smaller cities left in the counties 
which would continue to exist with their 
rights and privileges under the Bill as 
before. But what the hon. and learned 
Gentleman asked them to do was to deal 
differently with the City of London than 
they had with the smaller cities in coun- 
ties, and abolish the Corporation. As 
he had said ou previous occasions, this 
was by no means a complete scheme for 
London. The Government did not pre- 
tend that it should be. If they had 
attempted anything like a complete 
scheme for London, it would have — 
impossible to carry such a Bill as the 

resent in one Session. London must 

e dealt with by a general scheme ; but 
what they had done had been to take 
advantage of this Bill to set up for the 
Metropolis a Governing Body of a re- 

resentative character. The idea of the 

overnment was, whilst setting up the 
Central Body, to leave the several 
| rss areas as at present, and if 

at were so, it was only just that the 
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Corporation of London should be the 
Governing Body within the boundary of 
the City of London. 

Mr. FIRTH: It will be dominant for 
other Bodies besides outside. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that would not 
be the case if they analyzed the mode 
with which the Government dealt with 
some matters connected with the City of 
London. Under the Bill it would be 
found that they did touch the City of 
London in a manner in which other 
cities to which he had referred had not 
been touched. He thought he had given 
sufficient ground to show how impossible 
it would be to accept the Amendment. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he thought there was a great deal of 
satisfaction to be got out of the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board. 
The right hon. Gentleman had stated, 
and he (Sir William Harcourt) was 
glad to hear it, that he could not regard 
these clauses as a final settlement of the 
question of governing the Metropolis, 
and he had pointed out that in a further 
Bill, which would necessarily follow, he 
would have to deal in a very different 
manner with the City of London from 
anything he now proposed. Well, that 
appeared to him a very satisfactory pro- 
mise. But it was obvious that the course 
suggested by the right hon. Gentleman 
must be taken. When this great central 
Governing Body was created in London 
it was absolutely impossible to leave the 
City as it was at present to deal with its 
own area. The right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite had spoken of the City of Lon- 
don within the Metropolis as if it were 
only an ordinary borough within a 
county; but that was really not a correct 
analogy, because in the case of counties 
ordinarily they were dealing with large 
rural districts having an urban popula- 
tion in the middle of it. In this case, 
however, they had one great urban popu- 
lation which they were to weld into one 
harmonious whole. He did not wish to 
waste the time of the Committee at that 
stage, and he noted with satisfaction the 
declaration of the right hon. Gentleman 
that the present was only a temporary 
scheme for dealing with the Corporation 
of the City of London. He held the firm 
conviction that, as soon as they had 
created that great Central Body, it would 
absorb within itself all the other Govern- 
ing Bodies in London, and would become 
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itself the main principal dominant Go- 
verning Body. The Uity of London 
might exist in the future with reference 
to its own area. That he perfectly ad- 
mitted, but it would exist as a species of 
District Council of the City of London. 
There would be, no doubt, Bodies corre- 
sponding to District Councils in London, 
as in the counties of England generally, 
and as one of these it would be the 
proper position of the City to stand. 
The City of London would occupy the 
honourable position to which its posses- 
sion of great wealth entitled it—and no 
doubt it was one of the wealthiest areas 
in the Metropolis. He thought they 
might well rest with the comfortable 
faith that as soon as they got this Cen- 
tral Body it would absorb and attract 
to itself all the smaller and minor 


Bodies. 

Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 
said, that the speech which had just been 
delivered was the reason why this Pro- 
viso should be left out of the Bill. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Solicitor 
General said that no reason had been 
given; but here it was. The area sup- 
posed to have been left out of the gene- 
ral government in this case was an area 
not governed by municipal law, and that 
in itself ought to be a sufficient reason 
why no exceptional legislation should take 
place, especially in a Bill which, notwith- 
standing the speech they had just heard, 
would have the effect of continuing, to 
a certain extent, the present relationship 
of the City of London with the whole 
Metropolitan area. The hon. and learned 
Solicitor General also said, with regard 
to this ancient City of London, that the 
charges brought against it in that House 
had not been proven. Well, all he (Mr. 
Howell) could say on that point was, 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Solicitor General could not have read 
the Report of the Inquiry. Certainly, 
there was no expression in the Report in 
regard to the particular technical term 
‘‘malversation”’; but, in all other re- 
spects, everything which was alleged in 
the House when the charge was made 
was proven before the Committee, and 
that Report in itself showed an addi- 
tional reason why the Corporation of 
the City of London, ancient as it was, 
should not occupy that exceptional posi- 
tion which was accorded to it in this 
Bill. If the Government did not want 
to deal with the Corporation of the City 
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of London, the proper thing to do would 
be to say as little about it as possible, 
and allow that question to be dealt with 
when the other and larger measure 
which was promised to them was before 
the House. But in the present, what- 
ever was to be the future position of 
the City as regarded the whole Metro- 
polis, let them confine themselves as far 
as practicable to the creation of this 
— Council for the County of Lon- 
on. But even as regarded that creation 
of the County of London, in what posi- 
tion did they find themselves? Why, in 
a very peculiar position—so peculiar a 
position that it would follow either that 
the whole of London should be dominated 
by the City Corporation, or that the City 
Corporation should be swallowed up as 
quickly as possible by this County 
Council ; and for this reason—that whilst 
the City of London as such was not 
governed by municipal law, there was 
no provision made in the Bill whereby 
the County of London was to be governed 
by municipal law either. There was no 
provision in this Bill with regard to the 
promotion of Bills by this City Council 
in any shape or form in the same way 
as there was forthe smallest municipality 
in the United Kingdom. The County 
Council of London would have no 
power to introduce a Private Bill as 
all other Corporations would have; but 
it would be obliged to get a Public Bill 
brought in, either by the Governmont 
of the day or by a private Member. 
That might be an advantage as regarded 
this particular case, but it showed that 
this great Council would be a Council 
with tied hands. It would have no power 
to reform its own Constitution and to ex- 
tend its own powers, and would have no 
power whatever of dealing with public 
money. The Provisoes that were left in 
the Bill seemed to him to be in anticipa- 
tion that the City of London—that was 
to say, the Corporation of the City of 
London—might ultimately be able to 
dominate the whole of the Metropolis. 
He would ask any hon. Member of the 
House why, after the investigations 
which had taken place, this aneient 
City of London—this ancient Corpora- 
tion—was worthy of the position of 
dominating this great Metropolis. They 
had heard a great deal in regard to 
what had been proven in regard to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. Bu 
what had been proven in regard to the 
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Metropolitan Board of Works was as 
nothing compared with what might be 
proven against the Oity of London if a 
similar investigation were to take place 
under a similar president. Therefore, 
he asked that the Government should 
not seek to perpetuate the powers of 
the Corporation of the City of London 
and give them a possible opportunity of 
attempting to dominate London in 
future. He supported the Motion of 
his hon. Friend. 

Strr ROBERT FOWLER (London) 
said, he did not wish to enter into the 
question raised by the hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down (Mr. Howell) ; 
but he wished to ask a question of the 
hon. Gentleman who moved the Amend- 
ment (Mr. Lawson). The clause re- 
ferred to magisterial jurisdiction—that 
was to say, that it dealt with the ad- 
ministration of justice in the City of 
London. Well, if it were left out, 
either the magistrates from the County 
of London would have to deal with 
magisterial business in the Police Courts 
of the City, or there would have to be 
Stipendiary Magistrates appointed to sit 
in the Guildhall. 

Sim ROPER LETHBRIDGE said, 
there could be no danger of the County 
of the City of London dominating the 
Metropolis. The County of the City of 
London would occupy, as compared with 
the administrative County of London, a 
position very much analogous to that 
oceupied by counties of cities in other 
counties in England—Counties such as 
the County of the City of York. Those 
counties occupied relatively a different 
position to that of the administrative 
counties in which they were situated. 
There was no question of the City of 
London taking an exceptional position. 

Mr. HOWELL said, the hon. Gentle- 
man forgot the distinction he (Mr. 
Howell) had made—namely, that if 
other cities were governed by municipal 
law, whereas London was not. That 
made all the difference. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, that the 
point that hon. Members were dealing 
with was altogether outside the Amend- 
ment before the Committee. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) said, he somewhat sympa- 
thized with the hon. Baronet opposite 
(Sir Robert Fowler). Ashe understood 
from that hon. Gentleman, the effect of 


the Amendment would be to abolish the 
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elective magistrates, and put nominative 
magistrates in their place. Well, they 
had elective magistrates in Scotland, 
and found them very efficient and sa_ _- 
factory, and he thought it would be a 
great advantage to London to continue 
to have elected magistrates instead of 
nominative. 

Mr. FIRTH said, that after what they 
had heard from the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board as to the intention of the 
Government to introduce a Bill dealing 
with the Government of London gene- 
rally, he trusted that his hon. Friend 
would withdraw his Amendment. Hon. 
Members would not modify their opi- 
nion; but the right hon. Gentleman had 
gone so far in his expressions as to 
what was to happen next year, that it 
was hardly necessary to press the 
Amendment now. 

Mr. LAWSON said, that after the 
promise of the right hon. Gentleman to 
introduce a Bill next year. [‘‘ No, 
no!”’] He had distinctly heard the 
right hon. Gentleman say that a Bill 
would be brought in to deal with the 
rest of London next year, and after that 
promise he would not press the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. RITCHIE said, he begged to 
move an Amendment which was not on 
the Paper. The object of it was to pro- 
vide for a larger number of representa- 
tives on the County Couneil of London 
than that contemplated in the Bill as it 
now stood, and which larger number it 
was the general desire of hon. Members 
that the Metropolis should have. As 
the Committee were aware, the original 
view of the Government was that the 
number of Councillors in London should 
be precisely the number of Parliamen- 
tary Representatives for London. It 
had since, however, been brought to his 
knowledge that the London Members 
were unanimous in believing that the 
Council so constituted would be too 
small. There was a general feeling that 
the number would not be too large if it 
was double the number originally pro- 
posed, and therefore he brought forward 
the Amendment to cover the engagement 
practically entered into with the London 
Members, both Conservative and Liberal, 
that the number of Councillors origin- 
ally proposed should be doubled. 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 32, line 26, at end of line, insert as 
separate sub-section—“ The number of elected 
county councillors for the administrative county 
of London shall be double the number of Mem- 
bers which at the passing of this Act, the Parlia- 
mentary boroughs in the Metropolis are autho- 
rised by law to return to serve in Parliament, 
and each such borough, or if it is divided into 
divisions, each division thereof shall be an 
electoral division for the purposes of this Act, 
and the number of county councillors elected 
for each such electoral division, shall be double 
the number of Members of Parliament, which 
such borough or division is at the passing of 
this Act entitled to return to serve in Parlia- 
ment.” — (Mr. Ritchie.) 

Question proposed, “That the sub- 
section be there inserted.” 


Mr. JAMES STUART said, he begged 
to thank the right hon. Gentleman for 
moving the Amendment, as it was one 
which had stood in his (Mr. James 
Stuart’s) name for a considerable time. 
With regard to it, he only desired to put 
one question ; he wished to know whether, 
in voting for this Amendment, it would 
be settling the question of the number 
of selected Councillors, because one of 
his hon. Friends near him had an 
Amendment which he wished to propose, 
to the effect that the number of selected 
Councillors should not be doubled. 
He wished to know whether the Chair- 
man in putting the Amendment would 
put it in such a way as to leave it open 
to his hon. Friend to move his Amend- 
ment ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he 
thought the Amendment would be a 
great improvement upon the clause as it 
at present stood ; but, at the same time, 
he was bound to say that he did not 
think it would be advisable to increase 
the number of selected Councillors. 
Forty selected Councillors for London 
would be too many, as it would be ex- 
ceedingly difficult to select that number 
of really good men for London. He 
would suggest that the Committee should 
accept the proposal to double the num- 
ber of elected Councillors, but not to 
double the number of selected Coun- 
cillors. 

Tae CHAIRMAN said, the Amend- 
ment which stood in the name of the 
hon. Member for the Poplar Division of 
the Tower Hamlets (Mr. Sydney Buxton) 
could be moved as an Amendment to the 
proposal now before the Committee. 
The best way to propose it would be in 
the form of a Proviso. 
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Mr. RITOHIE said, he would suggest 
that the question of the inclusion of his 
Amendment should be first decided, and 
then the question of the Proviso should 
be considered. 

Mr. JAMES STUART said, he 
thought it would be a pity that the 
putting of the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Sydney Buxton) should de- 
pend upon the acceptance of the pro- 
a of the right hon. Gentleman. 

as there no way by which the Amend- 
ment could be dealt with indepen- 
dently ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, it would be 
necessary to deal with the Amendment 
in question in the form of a Proviso. 

Mr. FIRTH said, that as he under- 
stood the Amendment of the right hon. 
Gentleman, its effect would be to in- 
crease the number of Oouncillors to 157. 
He would suggest that the Sub-section 
should be made a flexible one, enabling 
the number to be hereafter enlarged as 
necessity required, and with that altera- 
tion he thought they might wisely 
accept the suggestion of the right hon. 
Gentleman. As he read Clause 57, there 
was there a power given to the London 
Council to make a representation to the 
Local Government Board, that the altera- 
tion in the number of elective Coun- 
cillors and the electoral divisions was 
desirable, and the Local Government 
Board might entertain or refuse that 
application. That being so, he should 
be glad to accept the present proposal. 
There was, however, a certain dis- 
crepancy which the right hon. Gentle- 
man would defend with some degree of 
shame, and he must say with the same 
amount of logic as he had shown in his 
defence of his proposal as to the counties 
—namely, that the City should possess 
twice as many representatives as any- 
body else. He (Mr. Firth) had the 
privilege of being an elector for the Oity 
of London, and he wanted to know why 
he should vote for four people there, 
while in other parts of London people 
had only a vote for two representatives ? 
He should like to know whether it was 
on the ground of property, of intelli- 
gence, or of morality, that the right hon. 
Gentleman now proposed to distinguish 
the City of London above other parts of 
the Metropolis? He congratulated the 
right hon. Gentleman upon the demo- 
cratic position he had assumed on this 
matter, for, whereas in 1884 the right 


[ Sixteenth Night.] 
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hon. Gentleman the Member for Derby 
(Sir William Harcourt), in his London 
Government Bill, hud proposed to give 
the City of London 30 Members, the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite only 
proposed to give it four. But his (Mr. 
Firth’s) argument was that the proper 
position of the City of London would be 
only to have two representatives, and he 
invited the right hon. Gentleman to say 
why it should have more than that num- 
ber? The Common Council of the City 
had 232 members, although it only had 
about half as much work to doas the 
County Council for London would have 
with regard tothe areas. Up to the 
introduction of that Bill, he had not 
thought that the Parliamentary Divisions 
would be the best administrative 
areas, but he saw that those areas were 
beginning to work together. Hitherto, 
however, they had done so for Party pur- 
poses. The hon. Member, whom he saw 
was about to speak, had suggested in a 
magazine that, as the Conservative 
Party had five-sixths of the Representa- 
tives in Parliament, they should have 
five-sixths on the County Council, and 
the only surprise he (Mr. Firth) expe- 
rienced in regard to that statement was, 
that the hon. Gentleman should have 
been so modest in his demand, and 
should have been satisfied with only five- 
sixths. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he thought the 
City of London was fully entitled to the 
representation upon the County Council 
which the Bill proposed to give it. He 
thanked the hon. and learned Member 
(Mr. Firth) for reminding the Committee 
of the number of representatives which 
the right hon. Member for Derby had 
. ~! to give the City under his Bill. 

r. LAWSON said, he wished to 
know whether the City was to be repre- 
sented as a whole—that was to say, 
whether the four members would be re- 
turned for the undivided City, or whe- 
ther the constituency would be split up 
into two. 

Mr. RITCHIE said the Government 
had thought it best not te split up the 


Parliamentary boroughs. 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
thought that great evil would result if 
Party politics were allowed to invade the 
county elections. It had been pointed 
out that the Parliamentary areas were 
beginning to work well, and that the 


Mr. Firth 
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election machinery in both municipal and 
Parliamentary contests would come to be 
considered, ultimately, the same. In 
that case, the result would be that muni- 
cipal elections would be entirely worked 
on Party lines. He suggested that 
single-member areas should be adopted. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
said, he wished it to be understood that 
while he and his hon. Friends had no 
desire to raise anything like a conten- 
tious question on this Amendment, some 
of those on that side only accepted the 
extra number of members allotted to the 
Oity of London under protest. He be- 
lieved that the City of London was only 
entitled to the same number of members 
as the other portion of the country, and 
they did not want hereafter to be ac- 
cused of having given up their principle 
in that respect. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, to add at the 
end of Mr. Ritchie’s Amendment, the 
words— 

**Provided always, that the number of 
selected councillors in the county of London 
shall not exceed one-sixth of the whole num- 
ber of elective councillors.’—(Mr. Sydney 
Buzton.) 

Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be there added.” 


Tue PRESIDENT or rae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, he 
agreed to the Amendment. Although 
the proportion in the Bill was really 
that in the Metropolitan Corporations 
Act, having doubled the number of the 
members of the Council, he thought that 
limit named would be all that was ne- 
cessary for the proper working of the 
machinery. Having conceded the point 
on that ground, he hoped he should not 
be open to the charge of abandoning 
principle. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.) 
said, one of the strongest arguments 
used by those who were in favour of the 
appointment of County Aldermen was, 
that they were sure to be selected from 
the elected Councillors. The hon. Gen- 
tleman the Secretary to the Local Go- 
vernment Board (Mr. Long) had used 
that argument just now; and he (Mr. 
Causton) wanted it to be stated in the 
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Bill that the selected Councillors should 
be selected solely from the elected Coun- 
cillors. That was the practice in Scotland 
and in Birmingham and in other large 
towns ; in fact, he was told that it was so 
general that it was hardly known in some 
towns that a Councillor could ever be 
elected from outside. That being so, he 
thought they ought to make the provision 
in the Bill. The objection to going out- 
side was, that the electors would not be 
directly consulted; that men would be 
pressed into serving as Aldermen who 
had no inclination to join the Council, 
and that they would only come down on 
high days to exercise a little patronage, 
or perhaps upset some well-considered 
report of the committee; they would 
have good men disinclined to offer them- 
selves as Councillors, because they would 
think that they were going in for a de- 
grading office. But he wished to see on 
the Council the best men that could be 
got, who would know that they were 
elected to do their duty, and that their 
colleagues would have the opportunity 
of putting them forward, and electing 
them as Aldermen. He (Mr. Causton) 
had represented a borough (Colchester) 
in which the Councillors for forty years 
never elected an Alderman from their 
own Body, but from outside, and that 
he considered a very great abuse. He 
hoped, therefore, that if hon. Gentlemen 
did not see their way to vote for elected 
Councillors, they would vote for the 
Amendment he was about to move, and 
prevent that abuse in the London 
Council which had prevailed in many 
boroughs of the Kingdom. 

Amendment proposed, in page 32, 
line 26, at the end of the last Amend- 
ment to insert the words ‘‘ Provided also 
that the. county aldermen shall be 
selected only from among the county 
councillors.””—(Mr. Causton.) 

Question proposed, “That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, 8.) said, he hoped the Govern- 
ment would see their way to accept the 
Amendment of the hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down. In the casa of Bir- 
mingham, which had existed as a 
borough since 1835, there was no in- 
stance in which the Town Council had 
gone outside its own Body for the pur- 
aun of the selection of Aldermen. [An 

on. Memper: Yes.] If there was an 
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instance, it was very early in the history 
of the borough, sal under peculiar cir- 
cumstances. But the strongest possible 
argument in favour of the retention of 
Aldermen was that founded on the con- 
tinuity of public business which the 
system secured, and any system under 
which a Town Council went outside its 
own Body to select Aldermen seemed to 
him to cut very much againet that prin- 
ciple of continuity. Now, the great 
borough of London would undoubtedly, 
before very long, as had the other 
boroughs of the Kingdom, find itself 
implicated in very considerable commer- 
cial schemes which it would require a 
large number of years to carry through. 
The borough of Birmingham had been 
engaged in and expended £1,500,000 of 
money on a scheme of that kind, and it 
was, of course, of the utmost importance 
that, with regard to it, there should be 
continuity of action. But with a num- 
ber of Aldermen selected within the 
Council there must necessarily be 
greater security for that continuity than 
if the selection were made from persons 
who were not members of the Council. 
There was another strong reason which, 
it seemed to him, should be urged in 
favour of the proposal, and that had 
been adverted to by the hon. Member 
who moved the Amendment. He thought 
that a great deal of the objections which 
some hon. Members entertained to the 
system of Aldermen would be removed 
if it were known that, in the event of an 
election of a new Alderman, a public 
election to the Council would neces- 
sarily follow in some division or other. 
That, he thought, was a great security 
against any person being placed on the 
Council to whom the ratepayers might 
have objection. 

Sir JULIAN GOLDSMID (St. Pan- 
cras, 8.) said, he thought it desirable 
that the Amendment should be opposed. 
It was obvious that, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, the Aldermen would be se- 
lected from the members of the Council. 
But the advantage of having the power 
to select outside was perfectly clear. 
There might be men to be selected from 
outside who could be of great service to 
the County of London, and it was for 
that reason that he should vote for the 
clause as it stood. No doubt, in many 
cases, very valuable services had been 
rendered by men selected from amongst 
the members of the Council; but the 
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hon. Gentleman who had just spoken 
gave himself an instance where the 
choice of a gentleman from outside was 
ratified by the approval of the people 
of Birmingham. 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS said, he 
had not stated that he was sure that 
that was the case. 

Sir JULIAN GOLDSMID said, if the 
recollection of the hon. Gentleman were 
correct, he ventured to think the ex- 
ample was one which it was desirable 
to follow in the present case; and he, 
therefore, hoped the Amendment would 
not be agreed to. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, if they 
were to have selected Councillors at all, 
he thought there should be a wide range 
of selection. He had no doubt that when 
the County Council had been in exist- 
ence for four or five years, they would, 
as a rule, elect men who had been mem- 
bers of the Council ; but he did not think 
the selection would be wisely restricted 
in the manner proposed by his hon. 
Friend. 

Srr ROPER LETHBRIDGE said, 
he hoped the Government would not 
accept the Amendment before the Com- 
mittee. The continuity sought for might, 
in his opinion, be best attained if some 
regulations were introduced into the 
Bill by way of Amendment; and he 
would be glad to hear from the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
whether it was the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to propose such 
an Amendment? He thought it was 
necessary, and he believed the Commit- 
tee would also agree that it was neces- 
sary, that some method should be de- 
vised for obtaining the continuity of 
administration which the hon. Member 
for South Birmingham (Mr. Powell- 
Williams) had spoken; but he thought 
it would be absurd for the Committee 
to narrow the range of selection to those 
who were elected Councillors. The very 
object of the decision to which the Com- 
mittee had come was to obtain the 
men who would be wanted on the 
County Councils from outside sources. 

. Mr. LONG said, it would be impos- 
sible for the Government to accept the 
Amendment. The reasons for and 
against Aldermen had been, he thought, 
sufficiently discussed, and every argu- 
ment that could be advanced for putting 
them on County Councils eould apply 
with equal force in favour of extending, 
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as widely as possible, the discretion of 
the County Council with regard tu the 
choice of them. He thought they might 
surely leave the elected Councillors to 
decide whether the selected members 
should be chosen from within or with- 
out the Council. He hoped that, after 
the expression of opinion that had come 
from both sides of the House, the 
Amendment would not be pressed. 

Mr. FIRTH said, as a matter of fact, 
they proposed to start on their own lines 
with regard to the London Council, and 
not on the Birmingham lines. If it had 
been the rule of the Corporation of 
London to elect from within, where 
would have been Gentlemen like the 
right hon. Member who in the City re- 
presented the Cornhill Ward? He put 
that by way of illustration, and would 
ask the hon. Gentleman to withdraw 
his Amendment. 

Mr. JAMES STUART said, he would 
appeal to the hon. Member for West 
Southwark (Mr. Causton) in the opposite 
sense. He thought there were many 
hon. Members who would be disap- 
pointed if they did not have the oppor- 
tunity of voting upon the Amendment 
before the Committee; the point of 
which was that there should be no one 
on the Council who had not passed 
through the ordeal of popular election. 
It was of no use for the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Central Bradford 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre) to argue against the 
Amendment on general principles. The 
system existed and worked well in Scot- 
land, where every selected member of 
the Council was elected from amongst 
the elected members. One of his rea- 
sons for supporting the Amendment 
was that he did not desire that the only 
members who should remain for six 
years on the Council by Act of Parlia- 
ment should be those who had not been 
elected, or who need not necessarily have 
been elected. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man in charge of the Bill would make a 
change in that arrangement, and limit 
the period to three years instead of six, 
he should not feel the Amendment so 
necessary. For the reasons just urged, 
and because it was a weakness which 
ran through the Bill, that the mem- 
bers who were not elected were to sit 
for the longest time, he again ap- 
pealed to the hon. Member to persevere 
with his Amendment and bring it to a 
Division. He hoped that the Govern- 
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ment, who were ready to give fair con- 
sideration to points ulesthe hon. Mem- 
bers, would consider this subject. He 
asked if any decision had been come 
to as to an alteration of the triennial 
system? Because if the elections were 
not for the whole Council triennial, he 
and his hon. Friends in London would 
oppose any other proposal, because they 
desired that the elections, at any rate 
in London, should be triennial, as pro- 
posed in the Bill. 

Mr. LONG said, he was not in a 

osition to reply to the question of the 
loa. Member with respect to the time 
for which these members of the Council 
would be elected. As the Committee 
would be aware, when the point was 
considered at an earlier period, it was 
reserved for Consideration on Report. 
The Government made no stipulation at 
the time; but they said they would 
consider fairly the period for which the 
Councillors should be elected. The point 
raised by the hon. Member who had 
just spoken would of course be consi- 
dered before the Report stage was 
reached. 

Mr. ISAAOS (Newington, Walworth) 
said, he hoped the Committee would not 
mix up the two entirely different ques- 
tions of =rea and continuity of policy. 
The proper time to ensure continuity of 
action on the part of the Council would 
be when they reached the clause dealing 
with that special subject. He thought 
it would be a retrograde act for the 
Committee to accept the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for West Southwark 
(Mr. Causton). He trusted the Go- 
vernment would be firm, and that there 
would be no disposition to limit the area 
from which the election for Councillors 
should be taken. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that 
any extension of the period of service 
for Councillors unaccompanied by the 
abolition of the selected Councillors 
would be anything but agreeable to 
hon. Members on that side of the 
House. 

Mr. R. CHAMBERLAIN (Islington, 
W.) said, the hon. and learned Member 
for Dundee (Mr. Firth) as a Vestryman, 
remarked, he was not going to learn 
anything from Birmingham; but he 
would remind the Committee that 
there were no fewer than six Birming- 
ham ex-Mayors and one Alderman Mem- 
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bers of that House. Some of them sat 
for counties, some for boroughs, and 
some for the Metropolis itself. Those 
men, he believed, had had greater ex- 
perience of municipal affairs than almost 
any other Members of the House, and 
every one of them would vote for the 
Amendment. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS said, he was 
glad the Committee were to be divided 
on this question. With regard to the 

uestion of select Councillors for Lon- 

on, he and his hon. Friends wanted to 
limit the office as much as they could to 
those who were popularly elected. He 
thought that all the statistics proved 
that the places where Aldermen had 
worked best throughout the country were 
those in which men had been elected of 
tried experience on Councils and had 
been elected to their office as the re- 
ward for the benefits they had bestowed 
on their fellow-citizens. It used to be 
the defence of the old rotten boroughs 
that they enabled young men of pro- 
mise and ability to enter that House ; 
and they were told if they were abolished 
that the advantage of their services 
would be lost to the country. But the 
rotten boroughs had been abolished, 
and there were in that House as many 
clever young men as before. The whole 
basis of opposition to this Amendment 
was want of confidence in the people, 
and in their ability to elect the best 
ersons to do their work on the 

uncils. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 145; 
Noes 246: Majority 101.—(Div. List, 
No. 204.) 


On the Motion of Mr. Rircure, the 
following Amendments made :—In page 
32, line 35, after ‘‘ that,” insert— 

‘Any property, debts, or liabilities of the 
county of Kent shall not, by reason only of this 
enactment, be vested in the county council of 
London, but; ”’ 
same line, after ‘‘ liabilities,”” insert— 

“ And also the property, debts, and liabilities 
of the counties of Middlesex and Surrey ;’’ 
and in line 40, leave out “‘ arbitration,” 
and insert ‘the Commissioners under 
this Act.” 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again 7o-morrow. 

| Sixteenth Night. | 
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PARTNERSHIP BILL.—[{Brx. 206.) 
(Colonel Hill, Sir Bernhard Samuelson, Sir George 
Eliot, Sir Charles Palmer, Mr. Whitley, Sir 
Albert Rollit, Mr. Seale-Hayne.) 
commiTTEE. [ Progress 13th June. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 2 (Commencement of Act). 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Clause 
stand part of the Bill.” 

It being a quarter to Six of the clock, 
the Chairman left the Chair to make his 
Report to the House. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Friday. 
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MARRIAGE LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Robert Reid, Bill to amend 
the Law of Marriage, ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. Robert Reid, Sir Henry James, and Mr. 
Dugdale. 

Bill presented, and read the first {'me. [Bill 324.] 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
before Six o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 12th July, 1888. 


MINUTES.]—Setect Commirrer — Report — 
Private Bill Legislation [No. 208]. 

Pustic Biris—First Reading—South Metro- 
politan Electric Lighting * (210). 

Committee—Patents, Designs, and e Marks 
(193-211) ; Solicitors (195), discharged. 

ProvistonaL Orper Bitis — First Reading — 
Commons Regulation (Therfield Heath) * 
(209). 

Second Reading—Local Government (No. 5) * 
(192). 

Committee—Local Government (No. 8)* (172); 
Local Government (No. 10) * (173). 

Committee — Report —- Local Government (No. 
11)* (174); Local Government (Gas) * (142) ; 
Elementary Education (London) * (102). 

Third Reading—Water® (137); Gas (No. 1) * 
(180); Gas (No. 2)*(148); Water (No. 2)* 
(157); Gas and Water * (166), and passed. 


. PATENTS, DESIGNS, AND TRADE 
MARKS BILL.—(No. 193.) 
(The Earl of Onslow.) 


COMMITTEE, 


Order of the Day for the House to 
be put into Committee, read, 
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Trade Marks Bill, 
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Moved, “That the House do now re- 


solve itself into Committee upon the said 


Bill.” —( Zhe Earl of Onslow. 


Lorpv HERSCHELL said, he hoped 
that their Lordships would consent to 
push on this Bill, which dealt with two 
or three matters of the highest import- 
ance in the working of both the Patent 
Office and the Trade Marks Office. He 
did not think that any of the points 
dealt with would cause the slightest con- 
troversy, and he hoped thai the measure 
would not have to be postponed even 
to an Autumn Session, as it dealt with 
matters which would not brook further 
delay. 


Motion agreed to. 
House in Committee accordingly. 
Clauses 1 to 25, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 26 (Jurisdiction of Lancashire 
Palatine Court ). 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatspury) said, that he had some ob- 
jections to this clause. His principal 
objection was that it created the Palatine 
Court of Lancaster practically a branch 
of the High Court of Justice. Another 
objection was that it threw these cases 
into the Chancery Division, from which 
he was every day engaged in removing 
them to the Queen’s Bench Division. 
He would ask his noble and learned 
Friend to strike out the clause. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL said, that the 
course taken by the noble and learned 
Lord was very peculiar. He was under 
the impression that before its introduc- 
tion the Bill was submitted to the noble 
and learned Lord for his consideration, 
and, under these circumstances, it was 
rather hard that he should have to 
stand up in defence of the clause instead 
of a Member of the Government. How- 
ever, as Chairman of the Select Commit- 
tee to which the Bill was referred, he 
was bound to say a word in defence of 
the noble Earl who represented the 
Board of Trade against the noble and 
learned Lord. He was quite satisfied 
that this clause was —— as of the 
highest importance in Lancashire, and 
he did not believe it could cause the 
slightest injustice to anyone in its 
operation. Every witness from Lanca- 
shire examined by the Select Committee 
was in favour of introducing the provi- 
sion. 
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Lozrpv HALSBURY said, it was en- 
tirely without example that a provincial 
Court of the kind should become a part 
of the High Court of Justice. The 
clause would confine those trials to the 
Court of Chancery, the effect of which 
would be to confine them to the Chancery 
Court of Lancaster. It seomed to him 
to be a Motion of a retrograde character. 
One word with reference to the author- 
ship of the Bill. His noble and learned 
Friend, in truth, explained it when he 
said that those who framed the Bill did 
so on the recommendations of the Select 
Committee, of which hisnobleand learned 
Friend was Chairman. His noble Friend 
who represented the Board of Trade 
would be content to omit the clause, but 
he did not himself wish that it should be 
omitted without giving his noble and 
learned Friend an opportunity of ex- 
pressing his opinion. 

Lorp HERSCHELL observed that 
there were several respects in which the 
recommendations of the Select Commit- 
tee had been departed from. He was 
perfectly willing to support the Report 
of the Select Committee. 

Tae SECRETARY to raze BOARD 
or TRADE (The Earl of Onstow) ex- 
plained that on the second reading he 
stated that the Bill had been subjected 
to the criticism of the noble and learned 
Lord and of the Law Officers of the 
Crown. As far as he was concerned, he 
was prepared to accept the suggestion of 
the noble and learned Lord. He hoped 
before they arrived at the Report stage 
that some arrangement satisfactory to 
all parties might be arrived at. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he should 
recommend the Government to wash 
their dirty linen in private. 


Clause agreed to. 
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Clause 27 struck out. 


Remaining Clauses agreed io; House 
resumed : Bill to be printed as amended. 
(No. 211.) 


IRELAND—POLICY OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT. 
VOTE OF CONFIDENCE. 

Tue Duxz or ARGYLL: My Lords, 
pursuant to the Notice which I have 
placed on the Paper I rise to move the 
following Resolution — 


“That, in the opinion of this House, Her 
Majesty’s Government deserves the support of 
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Parliament in securing for the subjects of the 
Queen in Ireland the full enjoyment of personal 
freedom in all their lawful transactions, and in 
protecting them from the coercion of unlawful 
combinations.” 


My Lords, I hardly know whether I 
ought to apologize to the House for 
putting this Notice on the Paper, It is 
possible that some noble Lords may 
think that it is asking your Lordships to 
go a little out of your ordinary way and 
to take a step which, in sume ects, 
may seem unnecessary. We all know 
that it is a well-established practice in 
this House to discuss great questions of 
public policy on incidental Notices. The 
greater leisure enjoyed by your Lord- 
ships than by the other House of Parlia- 
ment enables you to take that course 
without public inconvenience. It is our 
constant habit to discuss very grave sub- 
jects indeed on the occasion of Questions 
ve to Ministers simply across the Table. 

t is also true, and no less important to 
bear in mind, that it has been the custom 
of this House, when the deeper questions 
affecting the Constitution are agitated 
in the country, to step forward over this 
line of dignified reserve as regards its 
mere voting power, and to express by 
its vote the opinion of the House on any 
such question. Sometimes, my Lords, 
these votes take the form of Addresses 
to the Crown, calling attention to 
matters concerning the executive action 
of the Government. Sometimes they 
take the form of abstract Resolutions. 
I would not detain the House for a 
moment upon an abstract Resolution 
such as this if we were not now face to 
face with a great crisis in our Constitu- 
tion. In my opinion, and I believe in 
the opinion of all who look at these 
matters with a calm eye, we are in a 
crisis greater than any which has oc- 
curred since the Revolution of 1688. It 
is true that the succession to the Crown 
is not in question, but it is also true that 
the composition of our Parliament is in 
question, and the composition of our 
Parliament, according to the fundamen- 
tal principles of our Public Law, lies at 
the root of the whole of our Constitution. 
Then, my Lords, it is not irrevelant to 
observe what has taken place in the 
other House of Parliament. A Resolu- 
tion, an abstract Resolution, was pro- 
posed in that House condemnatory of 
the Government upon a late occasion. 
It was rejected by a majority of 93, 
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Now, my Lords, 93 in any circumstances 
is a very large majority in the House of 
Commons. It is two more than the 
majority with which the great Govern- 
ment of Sir Robert Peel began its bene- 
ficient administration, and, my Lords, 
you must remember this, that on the 
present occasion that majority of 93 is 
a composite majority. It is a majority 
of many Parties united by one common 
feeling for a common object. The one 
great fear that has united these Parties 
is the fear lest we should see a Govern- 
ment in power dominated by the Par- 
nellite section of the House, as any 
Government formed under the Leader- 
ship of Mr. Gladstone would necessarily 
be in the present conditions. Another 
great and further principle which has 
united these Parties is that of asserting 
the supremacy of our Imperial Law, 
and of desiring to maintain the perfect 
unity of the Empire. The House of 
Commons by that majority of 93 simply 
rejected an abstract Resolution. No 
explanation was given or could be given 
by that House of the reasons which 
induced so large a majority to vote 
together in support of the present Ad- 
ministration ; but I propose that your 
Lordships should join with me in giving 
our reasons, not, it may be, all our 
reasons, but the main reasons for which 
so many Parties in this House are united 
in supporting the present Government. 
Now, my Lords, I venture to say that 
such an affirmative explanation of the 
fact of the union of two Parties in favour 
of the present Government is an expla- 
nation which is greatly needed in the 

resent circumstances of the country. 
n order to impress upon you my 
own sense of the importance of 
some such affirmative declaration being 
made, I must ask you to go back with 
me for some time—to stand back from 
the canvas of this great picture and to 
examine it, crowded as it is from day to 
day with its painful and significant 
incidents, and never more crowded than 
at the present moment with incidents 
that must pain and grieve everybody. I 
must ask your Lordships to stand back 
from the canvas of this great picture and 
to look for a moment at the position in 
which we are placed. Great Constitu- 
tional questions are now being agitated. 
It is now little more than two years ago 
since the Leaders of the then Liberal 
Party—or rather, I should say, a few of 
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the Leaders of the Liberal Party—an- 
nounced their sudden conversion to the 
Parnellite doctrine with — to the 
Government of Ireland. My Lords, I 
am not going to deny the legitimacy of 
any sudden conversion of that kind; I 
only wish to point out that there has 
been, so far as I know, no precedent 
whatever in our political history for so 
sudden and so violent a conversion. 
Many of us are old enough to recollect— 
perhaps too many of us, according to 
the hint given by my noble Friend (Karl 
Granville) on this side of the House the 
other night—perhaps too many of us 
are old enough to remember two other 
occasions in which great conversions 
took place, one on Catholic Emanci- 
ation and one on the repeal of the Corn 
ws. Neither of these conversions 
could compare with this. On both those 
great questions there had been long 
preparation and discussion. Very bitter 
feelings no doubt were aroused by the 
conversion in both cases, but there was 
in them nothing so sudden, nothing so 
violent, nothing that affected such funda- 
mental questions as this sudden con- 
version of Mr. Gladstone and two or 
three of his Friends to the Parnellite 
policy with respect to Ireland. Again, 
my Lords, I say I am not going to con- 
test the perfect good faith in which that 
conversion was affected. We all know 
that in the history of the world there 
have been many sudden conversions. 
The Christian Church itself affords a 
notable instance of the sudden conver- 
sion of a man who was undoubtedly one 
of the greatest men that ever lived in the 
world, and who was suddenly converted 
to preach a doctrine which, during the 
preceding part of his life, he had always 
done his best to destroy. That man 
was converted by a light which shone 
upon him. The light which shone upon 
him was a light from Heaven, and the 
course of 1,800 years has gone far to 
ry the truth of his conversion. The 
ight which shone upon my right hon. 
Friend and a few of his Colleagues was 
a light which shone from the Irish 
Members of the House of Commons ; 
and we may be pardoned for doubting 
whether the localities from which the 
light shone in these two cases of sudden 
conversion were identical. The change 
proposed by Mr. Gladstone involved the 
disintegration of the Empire. That is 
disputed, but there is one thing which is 
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not disputed, and that is that it did 
mean the breaking up of the Imperial 
Parliament. The breaking up of our 
Imperial Parliament is directly involved 
in the change which was so suddenly 
determined upon two years ago, and the 
breaking up of our Imperial Parliament 
involves the making of a new Constitu- 
tion. My Lords, I ventured some time 
since, through one of the usual channels 
of information, to warn my countrymen 
of two things ; the first was that such a 
change would involve the drawing up of 
a new Constitution, and nothing short 
of it; and the second was that there 
was no man and no group of men com- 
petont for such work. The Constitution 
of this country, my Lords, has not been 
made; it has grown. During 800 or 
900 years, by additions here and addi- 
tions there, by developments here and 
developments there, from very small 
beginnings it has been built up into 
the glorious structure we now have. 
All our revolutions have been in the 
nature of developments; all our revolu- 
tions have been the assertions of a 
previous right. None of our statesmen 
are or have been accustomed to, or are 
capable of, thinking out and drawing up 
anew Constitution. My prediction on 
this point has come literally true. 
What happened? A small group of men 
sat with Mr. Gladstone round a table, 
and drew up a new Ovustitution for the 
British Islands. Ido not for a moment 
deny that the Constitution was exceed- 
ingly clever and exceedingly ingenious ; 
and, what is more, I will venture to say 
that it was a great deal better than any 
of the other reforms which I have since 
seen indicated in the newspapers. But 
that has nothing to do with the ques- 
tion. It was an unworkable Oonstitu- 
tion; it was a paper Constitution. 
It was a Constitution made of paste- 
board, incapable of resisting the tre- 
mendous pressure of human passions 
which would have been brought to bear 
onit. Mr. Gladstone’s Constitution re- 
minds me of a short conversation I had 
many years ago with an old lady, a 
tenant of my own. She had built a 
cottage close to the sea, rather too close 
to it, in fact; but it was a nice cottage, 
and looked quite beautiful from the out- 
side. She said to me, ‘‘I want a new 
house.” I said, ‘‘ Why do you wanta 
new house; this one looks good ?”’ and 
she replied, ‘Oh! it would be a grand 
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house if I could just keep the ovean out 
of it.” That is a fair description of 
Mr. Gladstone’s Constitution. It would 
be a beautiful Constitution if you could 
keep the ocean out of it. In Ireland 
you have to deal with some of the 
greatest passions that agitate the human 
breast, and who can think that under 
such a Constitution as this those tre- 
mendous passions would be held under 
control? We need not, however, dis- 
cuss this Constitution now, for imme- 
diately after it was announced in Par- 
liament it was abandoned by its own 
architect, and his supporters went about 
the country saying—‘‘ Remember, it is 
not for this Constitution, but for some- 
thing totally different, that we appeal to 
you.” I am not going to debate the 
question of Home Rule now, but I will 
say it is my firm conviction that the fol- 
lowing opinion of no less an Irishman 
than Henry Grattan still holds good. In 
1782, when it was proposed to limit the 
power of the new Irish Parliament, 
Grattan at once repudiated the attempt, 
saying, ‘‘ We must be equal to England, 
or else we shall be her bitter enemy.”’ 
No plan can be drawn by Mr. Gladstone 
or any other man which shall set up a 
separate Parliament for Ireland, and 
will not inevitably lead to the separation 
of the two countries. All your grand 
limitations and so-called safeguards will 
go by the board in the first storm of 
political passion, and separation will 
follow. Do your Lordships remember 
what happened in the case of Scot- 
land between the time of the union of the 
Crown and the time of the union of the 
Parliaments? So bitter was the spirit 
between the two countries that shortly 
before the union was effected the Par- 
liament of Scotland actually passed an 
Act declaring that whoever succeeded to 
the Crown of England should not suc- 
ceed to the Crown of Scotland. There 
you had two Parliaments in two coun- 
tries which were united geographically, 
and which ought to be united com- 
mercially; and yet such were the passions 
aroused by the separate institutions that 
divided them that one of those Parlia- 
ments passed a vote by an immense ma- 
jority in favour of complete separation 
between England and Scotland. One 
word more with reference to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Constitution and the events 
which followed it. I believe the occu- 
pants of the Treasury Bench would have 
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divided alone with the Irish Members had 
it not been understood that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Constitution was to be aban- 
doned. Men who have committed such 
a tremendous political fiasco are not men 
who are entitled to appeal to the coun- 
try on the ground of personal confidence. 
We cannot intrust the Government of 
this country into the hands of men who 
have proved their own incompetency by 
producing a plan which they were at 
once obliged to abandon amid the de- 
risive shouts of all Parties. I must now 
touch upon a somewhat delicate matter, 
and one upon which not many Members 
are willing to enter—namely, the ques- 
tion of comparative authority. Who were 
the men who adhered to Mr. Gladstone, 
and who were the men who revolted 
from him? In the first rank of political 
life none of his old Colleagues adhered 
to him except Sir William Harcourt. 
With him also was Mr. John Morley, 
who had joined the Government recently, 
having come from literary circles—a man 
of great ability, and an eminent author 
in the region of philosophy. I may say 
that I attach great weight to his opinion, 
and if we are to have new men devising 
new Constitutions for us, I should not 
be disinclined to take the opinion of the 
right hon. Gentleman. But who were 
against Mr. Gladstone? There was 
John Bright. Now, whatever differences 
of opinion any of us may have had with 
him, we must all acknowledge his 
vigorous, his masculine honesty, his 

erfect freedom from narrow Party 
jealousy, his manly character, and his 
possession of that characteristic of 
common sense which belongs pre-emi- 
nently to the highest class of English 
statesmen. Then I will take Lord 
Hartington. He also has a masculine 
honesty, and a singular sagacity in fore- 
seeing the probable results of political 
changes. Then take Mr. Chamberlain, 
aman who has been brought up in the 
management of a great city, and who 
palpably and before our eyes has grown 
in political stature and wisdom. Then 
there is Mr. Goschen, about whose great 
abilities and knowledge of financial 
affairs I need not say a word; and I 
should mention also my learned Friend, 
Sir Henry James. I wish the English 
—— to understand that it was a mere 

raction of the Liberal Leaders who 
adhered to Mr. Gladstone. By far the 
best men whoadhered to him were my 
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me; but in the House of Commons all 
the most distinguished, and certainly all 
the most independent, Members of the 
Liberal Party repudiated and opposed 
his scheme. I now come to another 
point of great importance in connection 
with the Resolution which I shall ven- 
ture tomove. We have done with the 
Constitution to which I have been 
alluding. All the followers of Mr. 
Gladstone declared that it is dead and 
buried, although I, for my own part, 
doubt it very much. I believe that we 
shall see the greatest part of it revived 
if we ever come to discuss the possibili- 
ties of a new Constitution for this Realm. 
If two Parliaments should ever be set 
up you will find it impossible not to 
retain some of the points of that scheme. 
But, in the meantime, at any rate, it 
is spoken of as dead, and we have a 
new campaign—the appeal to the masses 
as against the classes; thatis an appeal 
not to the more educated and intelligent 
part of the community, but to the less 
educated and less intelligent. I admit 
that there are some subjects as to which 
I would rather trust the instincts of the 
masses of the people than the instincts 
of the educated classes, and in the 
course of the last 30 years there have 
certainly been occasions when my sym- 
pathies were with the masses, and not 
the classes. I may mention, as an in- 
stance, the wonderful reception which 
was given in this Metropolis some 30 
years ago to}the great Liberator of Italy, 
Garibaldi. I shall never forget that 
scene, the huge mass of upturned faces, 
all expressing recognition of a great, 
simple, and unselfish character, working 
for a worthy political object. But, at the 
same time, Sam fully understand the 
feeling which influenced more educated 
people, which was that the means by 
which Garibali achieved the independ- 
ence of Italy were means which could not 
be unreservedly approved. But when 
the framing of a new Constitution is in 
issue, is there a man in his senses 
who would appeal to the instincts of the 
masses rather than to the educated 
minds of the classes? To draw up a 
new Constitution for the government of 
a country is the most difficult of all 
tasks. It was not done by the masses 
in America, but by the most eminent of 
their public men, and not without t 
difficulty. I say it is unreasonable to 
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appeal to the masses with regard to the 
form of our future Constitution. When 
Mr. Gladstone talks about the classes as 
opposed to the > 2sses he means, I suppose, 
that the higher classes have a certain 
bias against which they have a difficult, 
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in struggling, and which interferes wit 
their candid consideration of certain 
questions. But we must remember this 


—that political leaders are a class as 
much as any other, and that they are 
subject to the most tremendous tempta- 
tions to lead them from the path of 
rectitude. I do not know whether your 
Lordships noticed some time ago a 
letter—possibly not, as it was only pub- 
lished in a local paper—a very remark- 
able letter, which was written to his 
constituents by a young Member of 
Parliament who was at one time a keen 
Gladstonian Liberai —I allude to a man 
who is the son of one well-known and 
beloved by many Members of your 
Lordships’ House—I mean Mr. Lacaita. 
He was elected as the Gladstonian 
Member for Dundee ; but many months 
had not passed before he, being a tho- 
roughly straightforward man and having 
no personal ambition to serve, became 
completely disgusted with the develop- 
ments of the Gladstonian policy and the 
open excuses for crime, and he wrote to 
his constituents a letter, in which he 
said that when he became a candidate 
for Dundee he had no idea to what 
lengths Party passion could carry those 
with whom he was elected to act, that 
he could no longer sit in the House of 
Commons by their side and act with 
them, and that therefore he felt con- 
strained to resign his seat. We have 
been told by one in authority that up to 
the time when Mr. Gladstone announced 
his change of opinion on the Irish Ques- 
tion the people of this country were as 
ignorant of the idea of a separate Par- 
liament for Ireland as they were of the 
Differential Calculus. If this is the 
true character of the masses of this 
country—and I believe that it is to a 
great extent true—then [ maintain that 
we ought to be particularly scrupulous 
and careful as to the accuracy of the 
instruction given to the people on this 
subject. But I find at the present 
interim that we are enjoying between 
the abandonment of Mr. Gladstone’s last 
new Constitution and the production of 
his next new Constitution is being given 
up by the Gladstonign Party to two 
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things—grievous misrepresentation of 
the history of the past, and as grievous 
misrepresentation of the acts of the Go- 
vernment in the present. Mr. Glad- 
stone has charged us with being _— 
rant of history, and especially of Irish 
history. This charge directed against 
men, some of whom are quinquagena- 
rians or sexagenarians, and others 
septuagenarians, and some even bor- 
dering on octogenarians, is a somewhat 
startling one. It so happens that when 
I was a boy and present at the first 
scene I witnessed in the House of Com- 
mons, I was shortly afterwards stand- 
ing close beside the gigantic form of 
Daniel O’Connell as he came out in a 
great state of excitement after a severe 
defeat obtained against him by one 
whom he always termed “that scorpion 
Stanley ;’’ and ever since that time at 
frequent intervals we have all been 
compelled to study the history of Ire- 
land, to read Blue Books upon Blue 
Books, and turn our attention to the 
state of things in that country. I must 
confess that I have thought it odd that 
Mr. Gladstone, with whom I have been 
in close communion for a great part of 
that time, should now accuse us of 
being ignorant of the history of Ireland. 
The results of my own reading of Irish 
history have certainly not been agree- 
able to the doctrines of my right bon. 
Friend. But certain of my late Col- 
leagues who sit in this House have also 
been talking history—Gladstonian his- 
tory—lately. Among them is my noble 
Friend who leads the Opposition, and 
this reminds me of an anecdote—told 
by a friend of mine and of many of your 
Lordships—of a gentleman who has an 
impediment in his speech. It appears 
that he went into a naturalist’s shop 
and was much pleased with a parrot 
that he saw there. With very con- 
siderable difficulty in getting out the 
first and last words, he said to the woman 
behind the counter, ‘‘Can he talk?” 
‘* Well,” said the woman, “‘if he could 
not talk better than that I would wring 
his neck.” The way that some persons 
talk Irish history reminds me very 
forcibly of that story. I am not, how- 
ever, disposed to deal with my late Col- 
leagues so harshly as that; but I must 
say that anything like the monstrous mis- 
representations of Irish history indulged 
in by Mr. Gladstone and his Friends [ 
never heard. Mr. Gladstone, for instance, 
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has told us that the state of Ireland 
had been very happy until the invasion 
of the English. Ts there any Member 
of this House who does not know enough 
of Irish history to be able to contradict 
that absolutely? When one is studying 
history it is always better to go back to 
original documents, and anyone who 
wishes to see how monstrous are these 
statements of my right hon. Friend 
should go back to the memorable volume 
called The History of the Four Masters. 
Anyone who reads those volumes will 
find there a graphic picture of the 
savagery that existed—constant feuds 
between the Chiefs, the burning of 
churches, the peasantry up to their 
elbows in blood from year to year with- 
out any apparent redeeming quality to 
indicate the beginning of national civili- 
zation. I should mention that I was 
rather amused on reading in this book 
an account of one of the Chiefs who died 
and was buried in Rome, and over 
whose tomb the following inscription 
was placed, ‘‘To our great, noble, and 
eoegrnain Lord.” No doubt that was 

is true character. My noble Friend 
on the Bench near me has also been 
talking history lately, and I find that in 
one of his speeches the other day he 
said that Henry VIII. confiscated the 
land of the poorer classes in Ireland 
and gave it to the Chiefs. I venture to 
say that that is as monstrous a travesty 
of history as I have ever seen—save Mr. 
Gladstone’s. I do not know where he 
got it from, unless it be from some oditer 
dicta of various writers who put down 
all the evils of Ireland to the introduc- 
tion of English law. Nothing more 
mischievous could be done at the present 
time, I think, than to tell the Irish people 
what is not true upon this great matter 
—when we know that most of the crime 
in Ireland is agrarian—namely, that it 
was the power of England that forced 
upon them the cruel land system under 
which until recently they lived. There 
is absolute proof against the proposition 
of my noble Friend, and there can be 
no doubt whatever that the system 
under which the land was held in Ire- 
land under Native Chiefs did infinitely 
more injustice than could be done under 
any feudal laws. Upon this point I do 
not wish to detain your Lordships by 
quoting authorities. I will merely refer 
to the authority of Hallam and the 
words of Prendergast, who may be said 
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to have been quite a ferocious Irishman, 
Prendergast said— 

“The Irish knew no such thing as tenure, 
nor forfeiture, nor fixed rent ; at this they re- 
pined, though willing to offer such tribute of 
victual as was required and to let their chief. 
tians eat them almost out of house and home. 
Hence the saying, ‘ Spend me but defend me,’ ” 


Such was the condition of the Irish 
tenants,{which my noble Friend repre- 
sents as having been made much worse 
by the measures of Henry VIII. What 
is the real truth about Henry VIII. ? 
Nothing is more strange than the great 
contrast between the personal character- 
istics of the great Tudor Monarchs and 
the effect which their measures had on 
the history of the country. There aro 
many passages in the life of Henry VIII. 
in which we can think of nothing but 
his tyranny ; but still in other things he 
displayed a political wisdom which en- 
abled him to contribute to the noble 
structure of English history. Ina letter 
which he addressed to the Earl of Surrey 
in 1520 he said— 

‘* Show unto the Irish people that of neces- 
sity it is requisite that every reasonable crea- 
ture should be governed by alaw. Show them 
thet of necessity they must conform the order 
of their lives to the observance of some reason- 
= law, and not live as they have done hereto- 

ore. 


It was the absence of law that charac- 
terized Ireland in the Reign of Henry 
VIII., and what he sought to impress 
upon them was that they must live 
according to some reasonable law; and 
what was the report to Henry VIII. of 
his Commissioner? He reports—how 
strange after the lapse of centuries the 
language should still be so true !— 

“ For there is no land in all this world that 
has more liberty in vices than Ireland and less 
liberty in virtue.” 

I pass to the misrepresentations which 
have been made by Parnellite speakers 
as to the transactions of our own times. 
The noble Earl the late Lord Lieutenant 
(Earl Spencer) is not the only one who 
has been guilty of the gravest misrepre- 
sentation, but I take him because he is 
here and can answer for himself. I 
cannot see the necessity of the course 
which has been taken by my noble 
Friend. Even according to his own con- 
victions, which I doubt not are perfectly 
sincere, would it not have been easy for 
him to say—‘‘ We tried to govern by 
enforcing law and order; we failed ; we: 
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of your experiment.” Would not that 
have been a patriotic and perfectly 
reasonable course? Is it a reasonable 
course to turn round upon those who 
succeed you and who are trying the use 
of the very powers which you exercised, 
and to accuse them of every political 
vice? My noble Friend gave figures to 
prove that crime had decreased to a 
greater extent under his rule than it 
had under the present Government. No 
wonder. Does my noble Friend recollect 
one advantage which he had that the 
present Government has not? Does he 
not remember that, when he was in 
Office, he received a universal and 
generous support? [Loud Ministerial 
cheers and counter cheers.| I do not quite 
know what it is which excites the cheers 
of my noble Friends. I was with them 
during those years, and I recollect no 
attack upon Lord Spencer from any part 
of this House. I recollect occasional 
debates in which some Irish Peers may 
have brought forward individual cases 
in which it was thought the Govern- 
ment might have acted otherwise. But 
I am not talking of that sort of legiti- 
mate criticism; and I say that, on the 
whole, he was supported by public opi- 
nion and by the speeches of responsible 
gy of all Parties. Does he not 

now the enormous impediments which 
have been produced by the contrary 
course taken since? Does he not know 
how difficult it is to repress crime when 
you have eminent statesmen introducing 
phrases to conceal crime? The course 
that has been pursued has not been 
fair, just, or generous. But, apart from 
the question of sentiment, I come to the 
question of fact as to crime. It has been 
repeatedly asserted that when the Crimes 
Act of the present Government was 
passed crime was low in Ireland. Here 
are the figures comparing 1869 with 
1886. Murders, 10 against 10; offences 
against the person, 42 as compared with 
64; offences against property, 32 against 
234 ; offences against the public peace, 
286 compared with 324; total in 1869, 
370, compared with 632 in 1886; or, 
including 397 threatening letters in 
1869 and 424 in 1886, totals of 767 in 
the former year and 1,056 in 1886. 
Crime was therefore rife in Ireland 
when the Orimes Act was passed. But 
let me remind your Lordships that 
crime is low where intimidation is most 
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complete, and the reason why crime is 
low in many parts of Ireland is that the 
tyranny of the League is so complete 
that its decrees do not require to be 
enforced. Mr. Considine was asked by 
the Commissioners whether there was 
much intimidation in Kerry at the time 
of the inquiry, and he replied— 

“No; as a rule at the present moment in- 
timidation is not very active, because the 
League and the whole system down there is 
so well organized that no one offends against 
it, and so there is no necessity for active in- 
timidation.” 


of the Government. 


Another misrepresentation which has 
been made—and in which I fear my 
noble Friend (Earl Spencer) has had some 
part—is that the present Government 
are enforcing the Crimes Act for the 
purpose of suppressing, not crime, but 
the expression of political opinion. I 
say there is not a shadow of a founda- 
tion for that assertion. We passed the 
Act of 1870 with great reluctance ; it 
was a very severe Act, and much more 
severe than that which now exists; and 
I ask my noble Friend whether at that 
time he ever dreamt of suppressing the 
freedom of political opinion ? I say no; 
he knows that none of us had any 
such idea; and yet we passed a much 
more violent Act. What right has he 
to accuse the present Government of 
having a motive which he knows we 
had not at that time in passing a more 
violent Act? The noble Earl seemed to 
imply that the present Government were 
trying to put down the National League 
as a political agency. What right has 
he to assert that? They have not pro- 
claimed it all over Ireland; they have 
not power to do so; they proclaim it 
only where its existence leads to crime. 
I hold in my hand a Return which shows 
that my noble Friend in one year sup- 
pressed seven branches of the National 

e. That was in the year 1883. 
My noble Friend exercised powers 
almost without any restraint from Parlia- 
ment. But the present Act places a 
very serious restraint upon the Govern- 
ment. The Government cannot pro- 
claim any district for the purpose of 
suppressing meetings without presenting 
their reasons to Parliament, and if an 
Address is carried against them their 
action is stopped. I challenge my noble 
Friend to explain this. If he has thought 
that for two years the Government have 
been suppressing meetings for the sake 
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of breaking up a political society, 
why did he not move an Address which, 
if carried, would have stopped the action 
of the Government at any moment? 
My noble Friend might say, ‘‘ We have 
no chance of success if we did;”’ but he 
had a chance of speech, and in no 
Assembly in the world is speech so free 
as here. Itis no excuse for my noble 
Friend to say that he did not move such 
an Address because he might not have 
succeeded. To move such an Address 
would have enabled him at least to bring 
forward his evidence. He has not done 
this, but he has contented himself with 
vague declarations. I now come to 
another misrepresentation, which I con- 
sider to be a very grievous and unjust 
accusation against Members of the Go- 
vernment, and with which my noble 
Friend the official Leader of the Opposi- 
tion is connected. It is an attack upon 
Mr. Balfour for his manner towards 
Irish Members. In this, I am sorry to 
say, Sir George Trevelyan has taken a 
most ungenerous part. On two occasions 
lately my noble Friend near me and Sir 
George Trevelyan have spoken of the 
contemptuous manner of Mr. Balfour 
towards Irish Members. I can only 
judge of this from the ordinary sources 
of information; but I take it that this 
attack is made because Mr. Balfour has 
stated a few facts which sometimes have 
been enough to overthrow whole para- 
graphs of Irish blarney and bluster. The 
answers given by Sir George Trevelyan 
to the Irish Members when he was Chief 
Secretary were not speeches ; they were 
the ordinary average common business 
answers of the House of Commons; and 
I can say that nothing could be, in one 
sense, more utterly contemptuous than 
the answers he gave during those years. 
They were exactly like Mr. Balfour's; 
they were perfectly cool; and they ex- 
hibited no temper. They were short, 
curt, and effective contradictions, and it 
was this that brought the deepest re- 
proach of the Irish Members down upon 
the Irish Secretary. But that is not all. 
On one occasion Sir George Trevelyan 
had to sum up his opinion of the Irish 
Members. Here is the language which 
he used, and I appeal to your Lordships 
whether it is the language of a man who 
has the moral right to quarrel with Mr. 
Balfour for anything that he has ever 
said? I have never seen anything in 
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Mr. Balfour’s answers which will equal 
this for calm and cool contempt— 


“Their remarks upon crime had consisted 
entirely of one long palliation of everyone who 
had been accused of crime, except the compara- 
tively small number of accused persons who 
had eventually given evidence against others— 
palliation, in fact, of everyone who had been 
convicted of crime; and accusations couched 
in very severe, and he thought very unjust, 
terms against everyone who had been con- 
cerned in bringing criminals to justice, from 
the Judge to the jurymen in the box, and to 
all the counsel and witnesses who had been 
concerned.” 


I now come to a comparatively small 
point, but it is one which, in my opinion, 
shows none the less how grossly inac- 
curate, as well as unjust, has been the 
language of Parnellite-Liberalism. I 
may remind your Lordships of a dis- 
cussion that took place not long ago on 
the question of cumulative punishments. 
As a layman I may say that I think I 
have observed cases of cumulative punish- 
ments in England and Scotland. When 
this question was raised in the House 
of Commons, Mr. Gladstone said—“ If 
you can bring forward a single case 
during my Administration, of course I 
am out of Court.” Since that time 
repeated cases have been brought for- 
ward, but Mr. Gladstone does not go 
out of Court. I am much mistaken if 
I have not got some speeches of Mr. 
Gladstone and others, in which cumula- 
tive punishments are urged over and 
over again as crimes against the Govern- 
ment. I absolutely believe Mr. Glad- 
stone when he said that he knew nothing 
about them; it is perfectly natural that 
he should not. I believe my noble 
Friend (Earl Spencer) when he says 
that he did know anything about it; but 
I shall show you how fallacious his 
memory is. He said at Sheffield the 
other day that he had a faint recollection 
of one case, but not one of cumulative 
penalties. My noble Friend further 
stated that when the case came to his 
knowledge he passed a positive Order 
that no such prosecution should be insti- 
tuted against the Press or the platform 
without his personal knowledge. My 
noble Friend is quite wrong in that 
recollection. What are the facts? One 
of the most notorious cases of cumula- 
tive sentences occurred after, and not 
before, that Instruction. On the 2nd of 
November, 1882, the Commons were 
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told that Lord Spencer had an 
‘absolute rule” to that effect. Two 
months after, on January 1, 1883, Mr. 
M‘Philpin, the editor of Zhe Tuam News, 
was prosecuted by the Government of 
my right hon. Friend, and it must have 
been with his personal knowledge. Mr. 
M‘Philpin was found guilty, and was 
imprisoned for a month and two fort- 
nights—a cumulative sentence. It is 
quite impossible that that could be done 
without the knowledge of my noble 
Friend—I do not say his sanction, be- 
cause I suppose it was done by a Judge, 
and the Executive Government have no 

wer over a Judge ; but it could not be 
one without the knowledge of my 
noble Friend. As proof of that, I 
may say that on the 17th of January, 
1883, Mr. F. H. O'Donnell, M.P., 
wrote to Zhe Times a bitter com- 
plaint, and declared that cumulative 
sentences had been “‘ cleverly arranged ” 
in order to strain the law. He brought 
the very accusation against my noble 
Friend which my noble Friend and his 
Colleagues are bringing against the pre- 
sent Government. On the 26th of Feb- 
ruary, 1883, in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Parnell moved an Address, which 
amounted to a Vote of Censure on the 
Government for their administration of 
the Crimes Act. The Government op- 
posed the Motion, and they were sup- 
ported by the whole of the Liberal Party 
except 15 Members, who followed Mr. 
Parnell. But the Government did not 
express one iota of contrition for cumu- 
lative sentences; and yet Members of 
that Government now spoke of the 
“incredible meanness” of Mr. Balfour 
in his administration of the Crimes Act. 
Such expressions should not be held. I 
have brought forward this Motion, and 
worded it as I have done, with but one 
view. I would not wish to commit 
your Lordships—I do not wish to com- 
mit myself—against any measure that 
shall come before us in future years for 
the settlement of this tremendous diffi- 
culty which has arisen in Ireland. I 
hope that we shall maintain a clear and 
impartial judgment on what may be the 
outcome of this grave political matter. 
But there is one thing which we may 
affirm positively, and we ought to make 
clear to the people what it is that we 
are supporting at the present moment. 
We are not supporting the Government 
on any crotchet of our own, but we are 
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su ing them on the t principle 
hey until Parliament shall decide is 
question, all law of property and the law 
of the land must be maintained, and 
that the poor must be protected as well 
as the rich. I trust that on these 
grounds, and on these alone, this Motion 
will be supported with the hearty con- 
currence of your Lordships. I beg to 
move the Resolution which stands in my 
name. 


Moved to resolve, 


“ That in the opinion of this House Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government deserves the support of Par- 
iament in securing for the subjects of the Queen 
in Ireland the full enjoyment of personal free- 
dom in all their lawful transactions, and in 
protecting them from the coercion of unlawful 
combinations.” —( The Duke of Argyll.) 


On Question, Motion agreed to, nemine 
contradicente. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL ORDERS 
(wo. 5.) BILL. 


Moved That the order made on the 6th day 
of March last, ‘‘ That no Bill brought from 
the House of Commons confirming any Provi- 
sional Order or Provisional Certificate shall be 
read a second time after Friday the 29th day of 
June next”’ be dispensed with, and that the 
Bill be read 2* (The Lord Balfour); agreed to: 
Bill read 2* accordingly and committed to a 
Committee of the Whole House Zo-morrow. 


SOUTH METROPOLITAN ELECTRIC LIGHTING 
BILL [H.L. ] 

A Bill to confirm a Provisional Order made 
by the Board of ‘Trade under the Electric Light - 
ing Act, 1882, relating to certain of the 
Metropolis—Was presented by The Earl of 
Onslow : Then it was moved That the Sessional 
Order of the 6th of March last, “That no Bill 
originating in this House ing any Pro- 
visional Order or Provisional Certificate shall 
be read a first time after Friday the 11th day 
of May next” be dispensed with in t of 
the said Bill; agreed to ; Bill read 1* accordingly; 
to be printed, and referred to the Examiners. 
(No. 210.) 


House adjourned at a quarter past Six 


o'clock, till To-morrow a quarter 
past Ten o'clock. 


HCUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 12th July, 1888. 
MINUTES.]—Setecr Commitrers—Report — 


Rating and Valuation (Seotland) [No. 274]; 
Private Bill Legislation [No. 276]. 
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Surriy—considered in Committee — Resolutions 
[May 31 & June 1] reported. 

Private Bru (by Order)—Considered as amended 
— Third Reading—Edinburgh and Leith Cor- 
porations Gas, and passed. 

Pustic Bitits — Ordered — First Reading — 
Presumption of Life (Scotland) * [326]. 

Second Reading—Recorders, Magistrates, and 
Clerks of the Peace [320]. 

Committee—Local Government (England and 
Wales) [182] [Seventeenth Night}—n.r. 

Report of Standing Committee on Law, and Courts 
of Justice, and Legal Procedure—Employers’ 
Liability for Injuries to Workmen [No. 
275). 

Withdrawn—Railway and Canal Companies 
Charges [49]; Lunacy Acts Amendment 
[228]; Official Secrets * (256). 

ProvisionaL Onper Biris—First Reading— 
Public Health (Scotland) (Kirkliston, Dal- 
meny, and South Queensferry Water) * 
[327]. 


QUESTIONS. 
—9 ——_ 
FISHERIES (SCOTLAND) — SALMON 
FISHING IN LOCH MORAR, INVER- 
NESS-SHIRE. 


Mr. FRASER-MACKINTOSH (In- 
verness-shire) asked the First Commis- 
sioner of Works, Upon whose represen- 
tation the rights of salmon fishing in 
Loch Morar, in Inverness-shire, a lake 
12 miles long by two miles in breadth, 
were alienated last year by the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests ; whether 
any steps were taken to inform the 
public that a sale was contemplated, 
with the view of securing an adequate 
price, and reserving existing rights; 
whether the practice of late years has 
not been to grant leases of fishing for a 
short term, rather than to give absolute 
conveyances; whetherthe Commissioners 
were aware that the public had, from 
time immemorial, been in the habit, 
unmolested, of fishing in Loch Morar; 
whether he is aware that, since the date 
of the grant, determined efforts have 
been made by the Crown Grantees— 
namely, the proprietors of North Morar, 
of South Morar, and of Glenfinnon— 
not only to deprive the public of their 
immemorial right to fish, but even to 
exclude them from access to the shores 
of this great lake; and whether he will 
lay copies of all Papers connected with 
the alienation upon the Table of the 
House ? 

Tuz SECRETARY to raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) (who 
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replied) said: The Orown’s rights of 

mon fishing in Loch Morar were last 
year alienated by the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests in communication 
with the ex adverso proprietors. No steps 
were taken to inform the public that a 
sale was contemplated. It has been the 
practice of late years to grant leases of 
salmon fishings in the sea; but not of 
those in inland lochs. The Commissioners 
were not aware, and have no present 
information, that the public had from 
time immemorial been in the habit, un- 
molested, of fishing for salmon in Loch 
Morar. The Commissioners are not aware 
that since the date of the grant efforts 
have been made by the Crown Grantees 
not only to prevent the public from fish- 
ing, but to exclude them from access to 
the shores of the loch. I see no reason 
for presenting the Papers to Parlia- 
ment. 
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POST OFFICE—POSTCARDS. 


Mr. FIRTH (Dundee) asked the 
Postmaster General, Whether he can 
give an approximate estimate of the loss 
which would accrue to the Post Office 
Revenue if postcards were sold at the 
face value of the stamps upon them ? 

Tae POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarkes) (Cambridge University): Yes, 
Sir. Taking as a basis of calculation 
the number of both stout and thin post 
cards issued last year, the loss to the 
Post Office Revenue, if postcards were 
sold at the value of the stamps upon 
them, would amount to £77,375. 


EMIGRATION—PAUPER CHILDREN. 


Mr. 8. SMITH (Flintshire) asked the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether he can state the num- 
ber of pauper children emigrated to the 
Colonies during the last 12 months; 
ard, whether the modification of the 
Rules laid down by the Local Govern- 
ment Board last year has perceptibly 
affected the progress of this move- 
ment? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rironie) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): The 
number of pauper children whose emi- 
gration to Canada the Board have sanc- 
tioned during the year ended June 30, 
1888, was 677. During the previous 
year the number was 286. The Revised 
Rules referred to were issued in April, 
1887. 
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EVICTIONS (IRELAND) — ILLEGAL 
CONDUCT OF A SHERIFF'S BAILIFF, 
CAHIRCIVEEN, CO. KERRY. 


Mr. KILBRIDE (Kerry, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether complaints 
have reached him that at the eviction 
of Philip Currane, near Cahirciveen, 
County Kerry, the rent of whose farm 
was £27 10s., and the valuation only 
£11, on the property of Captain Magill, 
formerly a valuer to the Irish Land 
Commission, and now manager of a 
Landlord Association in Ireland, known 
as the Land Corporation Company, a 
Sheriff’s bailiff, named William B. 
Golden, was guilty of indecent and ille- 
gal conduct; and whether, under such 
circumstances, he will continue police 
protection to the Sheriff? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.), in reply, 
said, that no complaint had reached him 
on the subject; but, as he had already 
pointed out in answer to another Ques- 
tion, any person feeling aggrieved by 
reason of the action of the bailiff had a 
remedy against the Sheriff in a Court 
of Law. 

Tut LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) asked, was 
that the practice of the Government in 
Ireland, when a Report of a crime was 
made, not to send the police to inquire 
whether a person had been injured or 
not ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he had 
received no Report of the kind. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—APPLICA- 
TIONS FOR FAIR RENTS, ATHY 
UNION. 

Mr. KILBRIDE (Kerry, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether he can state 
how many applications to fix fair rents 
under the Land Act of 1881 remain 
unheard in the Unions of Athy, Abbey- 
leix, and Carlow, with date of service ; 
whether he is aware that in the Athy 
Union, William Moloney, whose rent is 
£11 2s. 6d., valuation £5 15s., served 
notice on his landlord, Sir A. Weldon, 
on November 5, 1886, to have a fair 
rent fixed; whether he is aware that in 
this Union several originating notices 
were served by tenants in November 
and December, 1886; whether he can 
state from what date the fair rents of 
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these tenants will commence to run; 
whether he is aware that cases have 
been adjudicated on under the Act of 
1887 in Dublin and Wicklow; why it 
is that arrears under the Act of 1881 
have not been worked off previous to 
the hearing of cases under the Act of 
1887; and, when will the Sub-Commis- 
sioners sit for the Unions of Athy, 
Abbeyleix, and Carlow ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
Land Commissioners inform me that the 
number of applications to fix fair rents 
under the Land Act of 1881, and which 
remain unheard, are—in the Union of 
Athy, 205; in the Union of Abbeyleix, 
218; in the Union of Carlow, 311. The 
date of service of the earliest application 
in each Union is as follows :—Athy, 
May 26, 1886; Abbeyleix, January 10, 
1887 ; Carlow, August 16, 1886. There 
is, however, one case in the Athy Union 
served on January 3, 1885, which has 
been three times before the Court, and 
was each time adjourned for sufficient 
reason. It is the fact that in the Athy 
Union William Moloney, whose rent is 
stated to be £11 2s. 6d., Poor Law 
valuation £5 15s., served notice on his 
landlord, Sir A. Weldon, on Novem- 
ber 5, 1886. The originating notice, 
however, erroneously set forth the lands 
as in the County Kildare ; whereas they 
were, in fact, in the Queen’s County. 
The mistake was corrected by Order 
dated January 18, 1887. The period 
from which the fair rent, when ascer- 
tained by the Sub-Commission, shall 
run is fixed by the 5th section of the 
Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1887. Cases 
have been adjudicated on under the Act 
of 1887 in the Counties of Dublin and 
Wicklow, and also in other counties. 
The time at the disposal of the Sub- 
Commissioners is allocated to districts in 
rotation as far as conveniently may be ; 
and it may, and does, happen that in 
some districts eases under the Act of 
1887 have been heard, while in 
other districts the number of earlier 
cases to be disposed of has prevented 
the Sub-Commission reaching them. 
But it is the practice of the Land Com- 
mission to dedicate more of the time of 
the Sub-Commissions to districts where 
eases under the Act of 1881 exists, so 
as to work off the prior arrears, than to 
districts where no such cases exist, or 
are comparatively fewin number. The 
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Sub-Commission at present sitting in 
County Kildare has on its list 27 cases 
from the Union of Athy. A Sub- 
Commission sat in County Carlow last 
month, and is there at present. The 
Irish Land Commissioners are not in a 
osition at present to state when a Sub- 
mmission will sit for the Union of 
Abbeyleix. 

Mr. KILBRIDE: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman state when the Sub-Com- 
mission will sit in the town of Carlow ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: At present I 
have given all the information which the 
Commissioners have conveyed to me; 
but if the hon. Gentleman will put a 
further Question on the Paper 1 will 
inquire. 


PUBLIC MEETINGS (IRELAND)—NEW- 
TOWNARDS—MR. BROWNLOW. 

Mr. CLANOY (Dublin Co., N.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether he is aware 
that the Lord Lieutenant has invited the 
Orangemen of North Down to hold a 
meeting on the 12th instant in His Ex- 
cellency’s demesne at Mountsteward, 
near Newtownards; whether his land 
agent, Mr. Brownlow, when laying the 
foundation stone of an Orange Hall in 
County Down, declared that the Irish 
struggle would soon be removed from 
the floor at Westminster to the arbitra- 
ment of the field; whether Mr. Brownlow 
was shortly afterwards appointed to the 
Commission of the Peace; whether he 
will be one of the magistrates in charge 
at Mountsteward on the 12th instant; 
and, whether the Government approve 
of the conduct of the Lord Lieutenant 
and of his agent in this regard ? 

Tut CHIEF SEORETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I have 
no information, I am afraid, on the sub- 
ject of this Question at all. 

Mr. CLANCY: This Question was 
put on the Notice Paper two or three 
days ago, giving plenty of time for the 
right hon. Gentleman to get the infor- 
mation. My opinion is that the House 
will expect an answer. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I think, if the 
hon. Gentleman will look at the Ques- 
tion, he will see that my action was per- 
fectly justifiable. The Lord Lieutenant 
has a perfect right, if he chooses, to in- 
vite anybody to go into his park without 
my having cognizance of it, or without 
my being obliged to inquire into the cir- 
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cumstances of it. In the second para- 
graph of the Question, the hon. Gentle- 
man asks whether Mr. Brownlow made 
certain statements. He neither men- 
tions the place nor the date of the 
alleged occurrence. The question of 
the Commission of the Peace rests with 
the Lord Chancellor. I am not aware 
that there was any magistrate in charge 
on the 12th instant, and I must not be 
called on to express an opinion. 

Mr. CLANCY: The right hon. Gen- 
tleman states I gave him no Notice in 
reference to the second paragraph. A 
Question in relation to this very matter 
was addressed to the right hon. Gentle- 
man last Session, and he was unable to 
deny it. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887—MR. JUSTICE 
HARRISON’S CHARGE AT LIMERICK. 
Mr. O'KEEFFE (Limerick ity) 

asked the Chief Secretary to the Lo 

Lieutenant of Ireland, having regard to 

the Charge of Mr. Justice Harrison de- 

livered to the City of Limerick Grand 

Jury on last Friday, in which he 

stated— 

“That, only from the fact of one case having 
been transferred from another county, the 
criminal calendar, as far as the city was con- 
cerned, would be a blank,” 
and having regard to similar statements 
of the County Court Judge of Lime- 
rick— 

**That he did not know what to do with all 
the white gloves he was receiving at opening of 
Criminal Sessions,” 

What necessity exists for the continued 
roclamation of Limerick under the 
riminal Law and Procedure (Ireland) 

Act, and the maintenance of an extra 

force of police in that city ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I am 
happy to say that the only case for trial 
at the recent City Assizes of Limerick 
was one which was transferred from the 
county. The Local Authority respon- 
sible for the peace of the district reports 
that this satisfactory condition of affairs 
is due to the administration of the 
Criminal Law and Procedure (Ireland) 
Act; and I can give no undertaking at 
present to annul the proclamation by 
which that Act is applied to that city. 
The general question of how far it may 
be practicable to limit the extent to 
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consideration. 
of police in the city. 


TEACHERS’ RESIDENCES. 


Mr. CRILLY (Mayo, N.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether the Board of Works 
have refused to grant the sum required 
for purchase of site and preparation of 
lease for teachers’ residences in Ireland, 
though offered the same security as for 
the ordinary building grant; whether 
£250 is the maximum grant; and, if so, 
what objection could there be to give 
the purchase money when the total does 
not exceed £250; whether, in future, 
draft forms of lease will be supplied by 
the Board of Works rather than have 
managers to pay from private sources or 
teachers to pay out of their slender in- 
comes the extraordinary amount occa- 
sionally asked by solicitors for writing 
out of lease; and, whether the Treasury 
will at once authorise the Board of 
Works to advance the necessary sum for 
site and lease? 

Tue SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) (who 
replied) said: The Board have no record 
of an application for a loan for the pur- 
chase of a site for a teacher’s residence. 
They would not refuse to recommend a 
loan being made for the purchase of a 
site conjointly with a loan for the erec- 
tion of a residence on it, provided the 
total cost did not exceed the maximum 
grant of £250. A loan for the purchase 
of a site alone is open to the objection 
that a residence may never be built on 
it. The landlord’s solicitor, according 
to professional practice, should prepare 
the lease of a site; and, therefore, 
managers are not provided with draft 
forms of leases; but, in any case, a 
manager would not be relieved from the 
necessity of employing a solicitor to 
ascertain the title or right of the grantor 
to make the proposed lease—a duty 
which the Board of Works could not 
undertake. 


FISHERY BOARD (SCOTLAND)— 
TRAWLING IN THE FIRTH OF CLYDE. 
Mr. MARJORIBANKS (Berwick- 
shire) asked the Lord Advocate, Whe- 
ther the recently proposed bye-law of 
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in the Firth of Clyde, was 
y the Board as a whole, or 


whether it was submitted to, and had 
the assent of, the three Sheriffs who 
have seats on the Board; and, whether, 
if it proceeded from a Committee only 
' of the Board, he will state the names of 
| those members of the Board who acted 
as that Committee ? 

Tue LORD ADVOOATE(Mr.J.H. A. 
Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): The bye-law in 
question has been laid before the Secre- 
tary for Scotland by the Fishery Board, 
and that Board isresponsible for it. I can- 
not undertake to give details as to the pro- 
cedure of the Board by Committees or 
otherwise. If any irregularity is alleged 
to have been committed by the Board, 
and a responsible representation is made 
to that effect, the matter will be in- 
quired into. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS: Had it the 
‘assent of the three Sheriffs ? 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: I can- 
not answer the Question. 

Mr. MARJORIBANKS: Is it the 
fact that the three Sheriffs were absent 
at the time? 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: I 
think it is extremely unlikely. 

Mr. ANDERSON (Elgin and Nairn) : 
When will the Report of the Fishery 
Board be issued ? 

Mr. J. H. A. MACDONALD: I can- 
not answer off-hand. 








CEYLON—THE GOVERNMENT 
RAILWAYS. 

Sir EDWARD WATKIN (Hythe) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Whether the Government 
railways in Ceylon are being worked for 
revenue, and not to promote cultivation 
and trade; whether complaints have 
reached him that the high rates of 
transport charged with this object 
seriously affect the planters of coffee, 
tea, and other crops in competing with 
planters in other countries; and, if he 
will have the subject investigated, with 
a view to the rates being assimilated to 
the English or American standards ? 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir Joun Gorst) 
(Chatham) (who replied) said: The 
Ceylon Government railways have been 
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constructed, and are being worked, with 
the object of promoting cultivation and 
trade. There appear to have been no 
complaints of excessive rates, and there 
is no intention of assimilating them to 
the standards referred to. The railways 
having been constructed mainly for the 
benefit of the planting interest, it is not 
unreasonable that the charges should 
be fixed at such a rate as to throw upon 
that interest a fair shure of the cost for 
which the whole taxpaying community 
is ultimately responsible. In these cir- 
cumstances, there would be no advan- 
tage in any special investigation. 


MAURITIUS—CABLE COMMUNI- 
CATION. 


Sm EDWARD WATKIN (Hythe) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Whether the Island of 
Mauritius, which was a Naval Dockyard, 
and the fortified harbour of St. Louis, 
is, like Bermuda, unconnected by sub- 
marine telegraphic cable, independent of 
foreign interference, with any other por- 
tion of the Empire; whetherthe Malagasy 
Government, so long as three months 
ago, expressed their readiness to assist 
in establishing direct communication 
through their territory with Great Britain 
by means of a cable from Mozambique, 
to be landed at Mojunga, and by the 
erection of a land line thence to the 
capital, and onwards to the East Coast 
at Andevoranto, or Vatomandry, with 
the right to connect the same by cable 
to Mauritius; and, whether he has come 
to any decision in the matter ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir Joun Gorsr) 
(Chatham) (who replied) said : There is 
no direct telegraphic communication 
with Mauritius; but messages are sent 
as opportunity offers by steam vessels 
from Aden, Natal, and Australia. The 
particular proposal referred to has not 


THE 


come under the consideration of Her | ( 


Majesty’s Government; but various 
schemes for laying a cable to Mauritius, 
vid Madagascar, have been, and still are, 
. under consideration. It has not, how- 
ever, been found possible to make pro- 
visions for this service ; and until ar- 
rangements can be made for meeting 
the cost of a cable, it is not possible to 
come to a decision as to the particular 
route. 


Sir John Gorst 


{COMMONS} 
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Hampton. 


THE THAMES AT HAMPTON—BOAT- 
HOUSE IN THE HAMPTON PARISH 
RECREATION GROUND. 


Mr. DIXON-HARTLAND (Middle- 
sex, Uxbridge) asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury, Whether information has 
reached him that Mr. Constable is build- 
ing his new boat-house at Hampton of 
concrete, brick, iron, &c., and is adding 
alarge porch; whether the Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests have 
sanctioned the plans under which the 
new building is being erected; and, if 
so, why they approved plans for brick, 
&c., when the licence was for timber 
only; what steps the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests intend taking to 
prevent Mr. Constable from proceeding 
with the building, in case the plans, 
now being acted upon, have not been 
approved by them; whether he is aware 
that in September, 1885, at a large, re- 
presentative, and unanimous public 
meeting, a strong Resolution was passed 
against Mr. Oonstable’s application to 
the Local Rural Sanitary Authority for 
permission to erect a building on the re- 
creation ground, similar to theone nowin 
dispute, a copy of which, together with 
a strong letter of protest against further 
encroachments, was, at the same time, 
forwarded to the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests from the parish 
officials; why, with such Resolution 
and letter of protest before them, the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
did not cause local inquiries to be made 
before the present grant was confirmed ; 
on what grounds could the Crown give 
Mr. Constable license to build, after let- 
ting the land to the Rural Sanitary 
Authority ; and, whether, in case it is 
found that the erection prevents the 
construction of the river terrace, the 
Crown will give the necessary notice to 
terminate the lease ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
Leeds, N.): It is the fact that Mr. 
Constable is, to a great extent, building 
his new boat-house of brick, while the 
consent of the Commissioner of Woods 
was only obtained to a wooden building. 
The alteration was, it is understood, 
made to comply with the bye-laws of 
the Rural Sanitary Authority, who de- 
clined to pass the plans for a wooden 
building. Under all the circumstances, 
the Commissioner of Woods sees no 














reason to interfere on account of the 
change made in the material. The 
building will, in other respects, be 
practically in accordanee with the au- 
thority given by the Commissioner of 
Woods. The resolution of 1885 pro- 
tested against a proposal that Mr. Con- 
stable might be allowed to build on part 
of the land held by the Rural Sanitary 
Authority. This proposal was aban- 
doned. The Commissioner of Woods 
took into consideration all the circum- 
stances of the case before giving his 
consent to Mr. Constable to extend his 
boatsheds, and no further local inquiries 
were considered necessary. Mr. Con- 
stable’s building will not be on any part 
of the land let to the Sanitary Authority, 
but on that which was let to him prior 
to the Sanitary Authority becoming 
tenants of the land now held by them. 
The Commissioner of Woods would be 
disposed to favourably consider a definite 
scheme for the construction of a river 
terrace, and to assist such a scheme so 
far as he may be able, having regard to 
the provisions of the Acts under which 
the land revenues are managed, and to 
Mr. Constable’s reasonable claims. 


QUEEN’S COLLEGES (IRELAND)—AP- 
POINTMENT OF PROFESSORS, &c. 


Mr. PINKERTON (Galway) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether his attention 
has been directed to the Ministerial 
pledges given by Sir James Graham, as 
reported in Hansard, 3rd s., vol. 80, 
p. 1149; and by Sir Robert Peel, as 
reported in Hansard, 3rd s., vol. 82, 
p. 368, to the effect that, in the exercise of 
the prerogative of the Crown, appoint- 
ments to the Queen’s Colleges would be 
made with a view of securing, if pos- 
sible, the services of Catholic Profes- 
sors and office-bearers in Cork and Gal- 
way, and of Presbyterians in Belfast ; 
whether he is aware that in Galway 
the President, Governing Council, and 
office-bearers are exclusively Protes- 
tant; and, whether any steps will be 
taken by the responsible Advisers of 
the Orown to redeem the pledges re- 
ferred to ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
reply to the inquiries in the first and 


second paragraphs is in the affirmative. 
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By the provisionsof the existing Statutes 
of the College, issued in 1863, all the 
College offices, including that of Presi- 
dent, were thrown open to Professors, 
and all these offices are now held 
by Professors. The appointments were 
made by Government on the ground of 
long service, as well of personal fitness. 
The senior Roman Catholic Professor is 
junior by many years, in age and in 
service, to the latest appointed office- 
bearer. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT (SCOT- 
LAND)—ASSISTANT SCHOOL INSPEC- 
TORS. 


Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. Rol- 
lox) asked the Lord Advocate, Whether 
it is the case that Assistant School In- 
spectors in Scotland require to be not 
less than 25 years of age; whether it 
is the case that the Inspector last ap- 
pointed (Mr. Milne), over the heads of 
Assistant Inspectors of great experience, 
was under that age at his appointment ; 
whether any good reason exists for in- 
sisting on Assistant Inspectors being not 
less than 25 years of age, whilst an In- 
spector higher in office to him may be 
under that age; and, what was the age 
of Mr. Waddell when he was appointed 
one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of 
Schools ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. A. 
Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): The officers to 
whom, I presume, the hon. Member 
alludes are the Inspectors’ assistants. 
These are chosen solely from the body 
of certificated teachers; and the Rule as 
to a minimum age of 25 years is laid 
down as a practical guide to selection 
amongst that body. The Rule does not 
prevail with regard to Inspectors, and 
the last-appointed Inspector was under 
25 years of age. But, as I explained 
on the 20th of April last, he was not in 
any sense appointed over the heads of 
Inspectors’ assistants, who are officers 
holding posts of a different grade. Mr. 
Waddell was appointed Inspector more 
than 13 years ago, at the age of 27 
years. I have answered the Question of 
the hon. Member; but their Lordships 
eannot undertake to reply to inquiries 
tending to the discussion of the past 
history of individual officers of many 
years’ standing. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND)— 
KILDARE PLACE AND MARLBOROUGH 
STREET TRAINING COLLEGES. 


Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If only 75 per cent of the ex- 

diture in Kildare Place Training 
Dollege is aid by the Government ; if 
this is conditional on the students giving 
satisfaction continuously for two years, 
as principals or assistants, in schools 
under the National Board ; if the whole 
cost in Marlborough Street College is 
paid by the Government; and, if any 
persons can be made amenable for the 
outlay on students who trained there for 
the past five years, and who are not now 
under the Board ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
National Education Commissioners in- 
form me that the replies to the inquiries 
in the first and third paragraphs are in 
the affirmative. The condition is as 
stated in the second paragraph, with the 
addition that the service may be in other 
public elementary schools. The Com- 
missioners have no legal remedy should 
Queen’s scholars trained in their College 
fail to obtain appointment in public 
elementary schools. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (IRELAND)—A 
TOWN HALL FOR BALLINASLOE. 


Me. HARRIS (Galway, E.) asked Mr. 
Solicitor General for Ireland, Whether 
he is aware that Mr. Junius Horan, the 
occupying tenant of the Agricultural 
Hall, Ballinasloe, has expressed his 
willingness to give up that building with 
a view toits being converted into a Town 
Hall; and, ifso, may the Commissioners 
‘‘ appropriate ” the Agricultural Hall at 
a fair rent, or at the rent now paid by 
Mr. Horan, as by doing so they would 
save the greater part of the money it 
would take to build a new Town Hall ; 
and, whether seeing that the money 
which it would take to rent or to erect 
a Town Hall has to come out of the re- 
ceipts from tolls and customs, the Royal 


_ Commission on Market Rights and Tolls 


have power to deal with this question of 
a Town Hall for Ballinasloe ? 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin 
University), in reply, said, that the 
Statute to which the Question referred— 
namely, the Municipal Corporations Act 
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of 1840, did not apply to the case which 
he contemplated, as pointed out in an 
answer to a former Question. The 
Agricultural Hall, Ballinasloe, was 
private property ; and the power given 
to the Commissioners by 10 & 11 Viet. 
ec. 16, to purchase on hire, lands or 
buildings from any person willing to sell 
or let the same, did not authorize them 
to effect a compulsory purchase. As 
regarded the last paragraph, he ought 
not to give an opinion on the point. If 
the matter was brought before the Royal 
Commission referred to it would be for 
the Commission to decide whether or 
not it was within the scope of their in- 


quiry. 


ADMIRALTY—THE NAVAL MANCEVU- 
VRES—ARRANGEMENTS FOR CONVEY- 
ANCE OF MEMBERS TO SPITHEAD. 


Apmrrat FIELD (Sussex, Eastbourne) 
asked the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Whether the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty will direct that a first-class 
dockyard tender, to wit the Magnet, be 
held in readiness at Portsmouth Dock- 
yard, at 1-30 p.m. on Saturday next, for 
the purpose of conveying such Members 
of the hens of Commons as may desire 
to travel down to Portsmouth to inspect 
the large fleet of war vessels now as- 
sembled at Spithead, preparatory to their 
taking part in the Summer Manoouvres, 
with a view to strengthen the interest 
which the People’s Representatives 
should take in their country’s First Line 
of Defence? The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman added that they did not ask 
the Admiralty to provide lunch. 

Tue FIRST RD (Lord Gerorcz 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing), in re- 
ply, said, that with the exception of the 
hon. and gallant Member no other Mem- 
ber of Parliament had intimated any 
such desire. He must remind him that 
the Magnet was only a steam tug. 

Apmrrat FIELD: I know it well. 

Lorv GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
it had very insufficient accommodation ; 
so that if the present wind and weather 
continued those who embarked on board 
the Magnet would not be very comfort- 
able. 

Apmrrat FIELD asked, whether the 
First Lord would not allow some of the 
10 or 15 gunboats to be used to con- 
vey Members? These were admirably 
adapted for the purpose. 














Criminal Law and 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
that if there was any general wish on the 
~ of a considerable number of Mem- 

ers of the House that such vessels as 
the Magnet should be placed at their 
disposal, he would try to make arrange- 
ments to meet their desire. But he must 
repeat that he had heard no such ex- 
pression of opinion. 

Apmirat FIELD: They were waiting 
for the auswer. 
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CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887—SENTENCES ON 
PRISONERS AT MILTOWN MALBAY. 
Tat LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 

(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) asked the 

Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 

of Ireland, Whether, in the cases of 11 

men tried at Miltown Malbay on the 22nd 

ultimo, and eight men tried there on the 
23rd ultimo, on a charge of unlawful 

assembly, before Mr. Cecil Roche, R.M., 

and Captain Keogh, R.M., sitting as a 

Court under the Criminal Law and Pro- 

cedure (Ireland) Act, the Justices sen- 

tenced all the men to a month with 
hard labour, and refused, on application, 
to state a case for a Superior Court; 
whether, on the 25th ultimo, a motion 
by counsel for prisoners in the Exchequer 

Division, before the Chief Baron, Mr. 

Baron Dowse, and Mr. Justice Andrews, 

was put off by counsel for the Crown 

upon the technical point that the motion 
had been made on an affidavit made by 
the prisoners’ solicitor, there not having 
been time to get affidavits from the men 
themselves, who were confined in Lime- 
rick Prison, and access to whom was 
denied; whether, on the 27th ultimo, 
the motion being renewed on affidavits 
of the prisoners (access to whom by their 
solicitor had for a time been prevented), 
the Lord Chief Baron held that the 
questions raised for the prisoners were 

“‘of substance and importance,” and 

gave judgment for the motion; but, 

owing to the dissent of Mr. Baron Dowse 
on the question of jurisdiction of the 

Court of Exchequer, and the absence of 

Mr. Justice Andrews, the motion for the 

prisoners came to nothing; whether on 

the next day, the 28th ultimo, the same 
magistrates tried another man, Thomas 

M‘Mahon, at Miltown Malbay, on the 

same charge dealt with on the 22nd and 

23rd, heard the same evidence, imposed 
the same sentence, and again refused to 
state a case, although their attention 
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was called to the declaration of the Lord 
Chief Baron on the previous day (in 
eases which they admitted to be “‘ pre- 
cisely similar’) that the questions 
raised by the application to state a case 
were of ‘‘ substance and importance ;” 
whether, an affidavit having been made 
by Thomas M‘Mahon on his way to 
prison, after conviction, his counsel ap- 
plied to the Queen’s Bench on the 29th 
ultimo for a eonditional order to the 
Justices to state a case, and on the 30th 
ultimo was opposed by counsel for the 
Crown, but obtained an absolute order 
from the Lord Chief Justice, Mr. Justice 
O’Brien, Mr. Justice Johnson, and Mr. 
Justice Gibson; whether, on the 9th 
instant, an absolute order to the Justices 
to state a case in all the other 19 cases 
was granted; Crown counsel again op- 
posing the motion; whether, on the 4th 
instant, and on previous days, the 
solicitor to the prisoners was denied 
access to them for the purpose of pro- 
curing the affidavits essential to pro- 
ceedings on their behalf, and an appeal 
tele, hed to the Under Secretary and 
Irish Prisons Board was disregarded ; 
whether, after the Judgment of the 
Lord Chief Baron, declaring the ques- 
tions raised for the defence to be “ of 
substance and importance,”’ the Under 
Secretary refused to give any assistance, 
and after the absolute order of the 
Queen’s Bench to state a case in one of 
the 20 cases, the Under Secretary refused 
to epply this order to the other cases, 
and the Attorney General continued to 
oppose all motions on their behalf by 
counsel; and, whether, considering that 
six Judges of the Superior Courts have 
declared that cases should have been 
stated, and in view of the delays caused 
by official action, and the going out of 
the Circuits on the 2nd instant, the 20 
men will be released pending judicial 
decisions upon the cases stated ? 

Taz CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.), in reply, 
said, that the Notice had not been suffi- 
ciently long to obtain the information 
which would enable him to reply to the 
Question ; but he was informed that all 
- prisoners referred to were out on 

ail. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he wished to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman—1, whether 
the Court had systematically refused to 
state a case; whether the refusal in this 
case was by Mr.Cecil Roche and Captain 
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Keogh, though the Chief Baron said 
there were points raised of such impor- 
tance that the Government should in- 
struct the Resident Magistrates as to 
their duty in these cases; 2, whether 
solicitors representing persons being 
tried under the Crimes Act were to be 
allowed free access for the purpose of 
subsequent legal proceedings on their 
behalf; and 3, whether the right hon. 
Gentleman would give an assurance that 
the Government would abstain from in- 
structing counsel on mere technical 
unds? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he would 
be much obliged if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would give Notice of the Ques- 
tion. 


POST OFFICE (IRELAND)—DISMISSAL 
OF MR. JAMESSWEENEY, SUB-POST- 
MASTER OF DUNGLOE, CO. DONE- 
GAL. 


Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
al, E.) asked the Postmaster General, 

hether it is a fact that an official 
letter has been sent to Mr. James 
Sweeney, Sub-Postmaster of Dungloe 
in County Donegal, in the following 
terms :— 


‘* Mr. Sweeney, 

**T am directed to inform you that the Post- 
master General has had before him papers re- 
lating to your case, and of your having been 
in prison for seven days, and, having con- 
sidered the matter, Mr. Raikes directs that 
your office be declared vacant. 

«J. W. M'Cormick, 
“P.O. Dungloe ;”” 


whether such letter was sent with the 
knowledge and approval of theright hon. 
Gentleman; what official evidence (if any) 
was charged against Mr. Sweeney ; whe- 
ther the party who made the complaint 
on which the information was granted, 
Maurice Boyle, was made acquainted 
with the fact of the vacancy before Mr. 
Sweeney himself; and, whether the 
same person is now to obtain the office 
himself; and, whether the imprison- 
ment in question was not merely for 
seven days for simply refusing to be 


sworn at an Inquisition under the 


Crimes Act ? 

Tue POSTMASTERGENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): Mr. 
Sweeney was dismissed by my directions 
because, by his contempt of Court, in 
consequence of which he was committed 
to prison, he had, in my opinion, been 


Hr, Sexton 
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guilty of conduct altogether unbe- 
coming a public servant. I do not see 
how any person outside the Service could 
have obtained this information before 
Mr. Sweeny. No appointment has yet 
been made to the sub-office of Dungloe. 
Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
the right hon. Gentleman, if he would 
cause inquiries to be made as to whe- 
ther it was not the fact that Maurice 
Boyle was the man who made the in- 
formation upon which the Court was 
set up; whether Boyle was not now an 
applicant for the vacancy caused by 
the dismissal of Sweeney; and, whe- 
ther, before this occasion, there was any 
charge or complaint against Sweeney ? 
Mr. RAIKES said, it was a fact that 
the complaint on which the information 
was granted was made by Maurice 
Boyle. He would certainly inquire be- 
fore he made an appointment into the 


qualifications of any persons who might 


be applicants for the office. As re- 
garded the specific ground on which 
Mr. Sweeney was dismissed, he was of 
opinion that it was the first duty of any 
servant of the Crown to show respect 
for the law and constituted authority. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT (IRELAND) 
—THE GLENTIES TENANTS OF THE 
MARQUESS OF CONYNGHAM., 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Whe- 
ther he is aware that the Glenties 
tenants of the Marquess of Conyngham, 
in the County of Donegal, came to an 
amicable arrangement with the agent, 
Mr. Osborne, as to the rent to be paid 
by them, and that the terms of this 
arrangement were reduced to writing 
by Mr. Osborne himself, in conference 
with the parish priest, in the presence 
of two gentlemen visitors from Eng- 
land; whether, when, in accordance 
with that arrangement, the tenants 
came on the day fixed, some of them 
over 10 miles, to pay the rents, the 
same were refused; and, whether a 
large force of Constabulary, under 
County Inspector Lennon, last week 
escorted Mr. Osborne on a round serving 
the tenants with notices to quit ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I have 
no official knowledge of the circum- 
stances referred to in the first two para- 
graphs of the Question. It is the fact 














The Royal 


that the agent was protected by a force 
of police under command of the County 


Inspector when engaged in serving 


notices. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked, 
could the right hon. Gentleman state 
what charge would be thrown on the 
Public Exchequer in connection with 
this raid of policemen in serving these 
notices ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he did 
not know what the cost of the expedi- 
tion was. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR: Will 
the right hon. Gentleman be provided 
with the information on this point by 
the time the Estimates come on ? 


[No reply. ] 


RIOTS AND DISTURBANCES (IRELAND) 
—MILITARY DISTURBANCES AT 
DOWNPATRICK. 


Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Secretary of State for War, with 
reference to the recent attack made b 
a number of men of the Fifth Battalion 
Royal South Down Rifles on a Catholic 
juvenile band at Downpatrick on Friday 
evening last, Whether his attention has 
been called to a letter from Colonel 
Waring, which appeared in Zhe Scots- 
man of the 5th instent; whether, con- 
sidering that Colonel Waring, who is 
in command of the regiment, asserts 
that only ‘‘30 or 40” men were pre- 
sent, that ‘‘ no one was hurt,’’ and that 
“the whole affair was most trivial,” 
and considering that by the police re- 
port there were 150 present, and that 
one of the bandsmen “‘ received a cut on 
the nose,” and considering that on the 
Sunday following it was deemed neces- 
sary to hold a meeting of the Catholics 
of Downpatrick to protest against such 
repeated conduct on the part of the 
Militia, he will send an officer to Down- 
patrick to hold an impartial inquiry into 
the true origin of and the circumstances 
in connection with the unlawful attack 
made on the bandsmen; and, whether 
he is aware that about three years ago 
Colonel Galbraith was sent by the War 
Office to Downpatrick to inquire about 
an attack made by the regiment on the 
houses of Catholics at Downpatrick, 
when he assured the Catholic clergy- 
men there that no repetition of such 
conduct would take place ? 
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Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannoprs) (Lincolnshire, Horneastle), 
in reply, said, that as the affair in ques- 
tion lasted under one minute, and the 
only result was that one man had a 
small out on the nose, and as the facts 
were all known, it seemed to him abso- 
lutely ridiculous to hold a further in- 

uiry into the matter. With regard to 
the last Question, an inquiry was held 
by Colonel Galbraith as to whether the 
men of the Irish Rifles and Militia 
generally had created the row, and the 
result went to show that the whole 
affair had been much exaggerated. 


RIOTS AND DISTURBANCES (IRELAND) 
—THE NORTH DOWN MILITIA— 
CAPTAIN L’ESTRANGE. 

Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether his 
attention has been called to the attack 
made bythe membersof North Down Mili- 
tia, armed with rifles, on civilians and 
constabulary at Holywood, County Down, 


Y | last week; whether he is aware that 


shots were fired by these men on the 
public street, and that a serious affray 
followed ; whether Captain L’Estrange, 
R.M., at Holywood Petty Sessions, on 
Friday last (as reported in Zhe Belfast 
Northern Whig of the following day), 
declared that the town had been in the 
possession of these armed and disorderly 
men for one hour on the day in question ; 
and, whether steps will be taken to give 
some assurance to the inhabitants of 
Holywood that a repetition of such con- 
duct will be prevented in future ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
More Notice should be given of a Ques- 
tion such as this. The General com- 
manding at Belfast telegraphs that the 
North Down Militia took no part what- 
ever in the alleged disturbances. One 
man of the Ist Queen’s (Royal West 
Surrey) Regiment fired one blank cart- 
rige, and is being tried by court martial. 
I am informed that Captain L’ Estrange 
altugether denies having used the words 
imputed to him by Zhe Northern Whig. 


THE ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY— 
COLLECTION OF THE CONSTABLE 
LEAHY TAX. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) asked the 

Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
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of Ireland, with —_ to the collection 
of the Constable Leahy tax, Whether 
he is aware that nine constables accom- 
panied the bailiffs in the seizure of 
cattle and horses; if he has been in- 
formed that several respectable parties 
witnessed the assault committed by Ser- 

t Johnston on Mr. Thomas Barry, 

.L.G., and can testify that Mr. Barry 
has intervened on these occasions for the 
purpose of buying in the animals seized 
on Toot of those decrees; and, if sworn 
proofs are produced to the effect that 
the police used offensive language to- 
wards Mr. Barry and other people pre- 
sent on the occasion, will he grant an 
inquiry into their conduct ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.), in reply, 
said, that nine policemen had been en- 
gaged on theduty. As he had already 
stated, Sergeant Johnston, who was in 
charge of the police on the occasion in 
question, denied that any assault of the 
kind had been committed, or that any 
offensive language had been used by the 

lice. However, if any person felt 

imself aggrieved, he might take legal 
proceedings. 

Mr. FLYNN asked, if the right hon. 
Gentleman would direct an inquiry to be 
made into the conduct of the police on 
that occasion if the sworn proofs were 
adduced ? 


[No reply. ] 


WAR OFFICE (AUXILIARY FORCES)— 
THE VOLUNTEERS (METROPOLIS)— 
SUBURBAN SHOOTING OAMP. 


Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central) asked the First Commissioner 
of Works, If he has received any com- 
munication from the Commanding Offi- 
cers of the principal regiments of Volun- 
teers in the Metropolis as to the value 
of a suburban shooting camp, during a 
fortnight of the year, either at Wimble- 
don or Richmond Park; and, in such 
ease, if he has any objection to state the 
tenour of such communication, and by 
whom it was signed ? 

Tae FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
Priunxzt) (Dublin University): I have 
received a communication, signed by 
12 officers commanding Volunteer Corps 
in the Metropolis, on the question of 
giving up a part of Richmond Park for 
a fortnight each year to the National 
Rifle Association, in which they say 
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they think it right to express their opi- 
nion that such an arrangement is not 
necessary or desirable. They are in 
favour of the establishment of a perma- 
nent ground within an hour’s journey of 
London, where detachments of Volun- 
teers could be sent at any time of the 
year, for the purpose of carrying out 
their target practice. They demur en- 
tirely to the statement that the exist- 
ence of the Volunteers depends in any 
way on the maintenance of the Rifle 
Association at Richmond Park; and, 
while they fully acknowledge the great 
service which has been vendeued by the 
National Rifle Association, they express 
their belief that the Volunteers have 
been so firmly established that their 
well-being does in no way depend upon 
the meeting of the Association bein 
held near London. On the other hand, 
I have been informed that a number of 
Volunteers, including three Colonels of 
Metropolitan Corps, went down last 
night to a meeting in the camp at 
Wimbledon to protest against the letter 
signed by the 12 Colonels which I have 
just read. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887—SENTENCE ON 
MR. LATCHFORD, J.P., AT TRALEE 
PETTY SESSIONS, 


Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON 
(Kerry, W.) asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, What 
was the charge against Mr. Latchford, 
J.P., for which he was sentenced at 
Tralee Petty Sessions to one month’s 
imprisonment, with hard labour on 
Monday last; why was not the case dis- 
posed of before Justiees under the ordi- 
nary Law, and why was it brought under 
the Criminal Law and Procedure Act; 
who were the presiding magistrates on 
the occasion; and, is it true that Mr. 
Latechford and Mr. Donovan, both Jus- 
tices of the County Kerry, were pre- 
viously reported by one of these magis- 
trates (Mr. Cecil Roche, R.M.) to the 
Lord Chancellor for alleged sympathy 
with persons eonvicted at Tralee under 
the Criminal Law and Procedure (Ire- 
land) Act? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): Mr. 
Latchford was charged with riot. He 
was not sentenced to hard labour. The 
Justices in ordinary Petty Sessions could 
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not dispose of the case. The presidin 

magistrates were Messrs. Roche an 

Massey. If any communications have 
been made to the Lord Chancellor of 
the kind indicated they would be of a 
confidential character, and would not 
come under my notice. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): I should like to ask the 
Chief Secretary to explain a little fur- 
ther why the ordinary Justices at Petty 
Sessions could not dispose of this case? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The ordinary 
Justices at Petty Sessions have not got 
the power, as I understand, to dispose 
of a case of riot. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: Might I ask 
whether this disturbance, this alleged 
riot, did not arise out of a dispute be- 
tween two competing tradesmen ; whe- 
ther one of the competing tradesmen, 
finding himself in some difficulty, a 
crowd did not come to his assistance, 
while another crowd came to the assist- 
ance of Mr. Latchford, and there was 
some sort of trouble~I want to know 
on what grounds proceedings of that 
kind are brought before a Crimes Act 
Court, instead of before the ordinary 
Justices ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: This was a 
ease of riot, as the right hon. Gentleman 
is perfectly aware; and I believe that 
he himself concurred with the action of 
the Government in this case, in pro- 
claiming Belfast under certain sections 
of the Act for dealing with riot. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY : I shall bring 
the matter further before the Notice of 
the House; and, in the meantime, I 
hope the right hon. Gentleman will in- 
quire into the particular circumstances 
of this so-called riot. 

Mr. EDWARD HARRINGTON: 
I would ask the Chief Secretary whether 
he admits this fact—that Mr. Latchford, 
in his capacity of Justice of the Peace, 
attended a meeting to protest against 
the conduct of Mr. Cecil Roche, R.M., 
in ordering a baton charge on the people 
without the slightest provocation ; whe- 
ther Mr. Cecil Roche reported him to the 
Lord Chancellor for that; and whether 
this Resident Magistrate, Mr. Roche, 
now tries him, and sentenees him to a 
month’s imprisonment, and refuses to 
state a case, or to increase the sentence 
so as to admit of an appeal ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he had 
no information as to the alleged cir- 
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cumstances. He must ask the hon. 
and learned Gentleman to give Notice 
of the Question. 


GLEBES LOAN (IRELAND) ACT— 
RENEWAL. 


Str WILLIAM EWART (Belfast, 
N.) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, If it be the 
intention of the Government to pro 
the renewal of the Glebes Loan (Ireland) 
Act? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): It is the 
intention of the Government to act in the 
manner suggested by the hon. Member. 


VACOINATION ACTS— MR. CHARLES 
CHATTELL, ST. NEOT’S, HUNTING- 
DONSHIRE. 


Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the case of Mr. 
Charles Chattell, of Leighton, St. Neot’s, 
Huntingdonshire, upon whom the Hun- 
tingdon Bench of Magistrates made an 
order to have his child vaccinated within 
seven days, or in default to pay 7s. 
costs; whether he is aware that the 
child was vaccinated within the seven 
days, but that the certificate was not re- 
ceived by Mr. Chattell in time for him to 
send it in within the seven days; whe- 
ther in spite of the order having been 
carried out within the specificd period, 
the magistrates imposed the costs upon 
Mr. Chattell ; and, whether, having re- 
gard to the fact that the essential part 
of the order was properly carried out, he 
will direct the remission of the fine and 
costs imposed on Mr. Chattell ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): Yes, 
Sir ; my attention has been called to this 
case, and I have obtained a Report from 
the Justices upon it. The defendant 
was liable to a fine for not having trans- 
mitted the certificate of vaccination to 
the vaccination officer. He assigned, as 
his reason for not doing so, that he did 
not know the vaccination officer’s ad- 
dress, and did not allege that he had not 
received the certificate in time. The 
magistrates, however, were satisfied that 
he had such knowledge, and that his 
object was to give as much trouble as 
possible to the officer. They, therefore, 
thought it right to make him pay the 
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costs incurred. I should not feel justi- 
fied in interfering with the decision of 
the magistrates in this case. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE—STRIKE OF 
MATCH GIRLS AT BRYANT AND 
MAY’S, 


Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If his 
attention has been called to the fact that 
several of the girls employed at Messrs. 
Bryant and May's, and now on strike, 
have stated that they are prepared to 
declare on oath that they have been fined 
recently; and, whether, inasmuch as 
such fines are contrary to the law, he 
will make inquiries into the truth of 
this allegation ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I am 
not aware of the facts suggested in the 
hon. Member’s Question. If the hon. 
Member will furnish me with the names 
of those out of the 1,500 girls employed 
by this firm who allege that they have 
recently been fined contrary to law, I 
will direct the Inspector to inquire into 
these allegations. The Inspector’s in- 
quiries have not at present resulted in 
ascertaining that there has been a breach 
of the law. I repeat that if the hon. 
Member will furnish me with a few 
names there shall be an inquiry. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
said, the right hon. Gentleman had not 
answered the last part of the Question. 
He should be happy to furnish him with 
names. 

Mr. MATTHEWS: I have answered 
it. There are 1,500 girls employed ; 
but if the hon. Member will furnish me 
with only the names of a few I will in- 
quire. The Inspector has seen a great 
many of the girls; but, at present, he has 
not ascertained that there has been any 
breach of the law. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) : 
I will furnish the right hon. Gentleman 
with a dozen eases in the month of 
June. 


‘HARBOURS (IRELAND) — HARBOUR 
DUES AT ARDGLASS, COUNTY DOWN. 
Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
he is aware of the general complaint 
made about the high Sine dinapalte on 
vessels entering the harbour of Ardglass, 
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in and discharged there; if there is a 
a charge of 6d. per registered ton made 
on vessels, and 4d. per ton on goods at 
Ardglass ; whether, with the exception 
of Bangor, where the charge is about 
ld. per ton, there is no charge made on 
goods at any other port in County 
Down; whether the charge on vessels 
at the other harbours in County Down 
ranges from 2d. to 3d. per ton; and 
whether, considering the loss which the 
town of Ardglass sustains by this heavy 
imposition on vessels and cargoes at the 
harbour, he will take into consideration 
the advisability of having the dues 
reduced, so that some encouragement 
may be given to commerce there ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): The question of the dues 
charged at Ardglass Harbour has been 
already brought to my notice through 
a Memorial to the Treasury presented 
by the noble Lord the Member for 
West Down (Lord Arthur Hill), and I 
am making inquiries, the result of which 
I hope shortly to be able to communi- 
cate to the Memorialists. 


AGRICULTURE (IRELAND)—THE CHEN- 
NES AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 
ULSTER. 


Mr. M‘CARTAN (Down, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether he is aware 
that the Chennes Agricultural Society, 
of Ulster, for the last 43 years, has 
been voluntarily rendering important 
services to the agricultural classes of 
Ireland; and, whether the Government 
will take this Society into consideration, 
when allotting moneys towards agri- 
cultural education ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I have 
no information other than that supplied 
me by the hon. Member in regard to 
the first paragraph. As regards the 
second paragraph, the Government have 
no proposals at present to make of the 
kind suggested by the hon. Member. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION--SUB-COM- 
MISSION AT FERMANAGH. 


Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, 
N.) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, with refer- 
ence to the Sub-Commission to be sent 
to Fermanagh from County Down, 














Law and Justice 
Whether it is a fact that Mr. Mowbray, 
who was sent away from the Down 
Sub-Commission, is to rejoin it at 
Fermanagh; and, why he was removed 
from this Commission in County Down ? 

Tur CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.), in reply, 
said, the Land Commissioners informed 
him that the reason of the removal of 
Mr. Mowbray from the County Down 
Sub-Commission to the County Tyrone, 
was in order that he might take the place 
of Mr. Sproule, who was a Tyrone man, 
and could not sit in his own county. As 
soon as the Tyrone sittings were over, 
both Mr. Mowbray and Mr. Sproule 
returned to their own Sub-Commissions 
as a matter of course. 
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INDIA OFFICE—SUPPLY OF INDIAN 
STAMPED PAPER. 


Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether the competition for the sup- 

ly of Indian stamped papers has yet 
Gan settled ; whether it is a fact that, 
in the early part of the year, Mr. Pur- 
cell, the Controller of Stamps, re- 
ported to the Secretary of State, or to 
the Board of Inland Revenue acting as 
his agents in this matter, that stamps 
which now cost £34,000 a-year could, 
upon competition, be obtained for some 
£19,500; whether the Controller’s esti- 
mate has been borne out by the result 
of the competition ; what is the name of 
the firm whose tender has been accepted ; 
and, what is the aggregate amount of 
that tender ? 

Tur UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
I have to answer the first of the hon. 
Member’s Questions in the affirmative. 
The second I have also to answer in the 
affirmative, the result being arrived at 
partly by the use of cheaper paper. With 
regard to the third Question, I have to 
state that the new contract is £19,928 
per annum, instead of £34,840; but of 
this reduction of £14,912, £7,188 is due 
to the substitution by the Government 
of India of a cheaper paper for certain 
stamps, as allowed for by Mr. Purcell. 
Messrs. De la Rue and Co.’s tender was 
accepted. 


ADMIRALTY—THE CHIEF CONSTRUC- 
TOR AT CHATHAM DOCKYARD. 
Mr. HANBURY (Preston) asked the 

First Lord of the Admiralty, Whether 
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it is a fact that the officer, appointed 
from the Admiralty, a short time ago, 
to the post of Chief Constructor at 
Chatham Dockyard, was within three 
months of 60 years of age when he was 
so appointed, and would have been 
pensioned in the ordinary course next 
year; for what period it is intended 
that the post shall be held by this 
officer; whether this appointment will 
have the effect of increasing his pension; 
whether he has had experience in the 
construction of modern war ships ; and, 
whether the Director of Dockyards con- 
curred in or recommended the appoint- 
ment ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Grorcs 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): It is 
the case that the officer appointed last 
December as Chief Constructor of 
Chatham Dockyard was within three 
months of 60 years of age, and would, 
except for such appointment, have been 
retired next year. The appointment he 
now holds can be held by him at the 
pleasure of the Admiralty until he 
reaches the age of 65, which will occur 
in February, 1893. As Chief Construc- 
tor, he will earn an increase of pension 
over that which he could have obtained 
as Constructor. He is an officer of 
much experience in the construction of 
modern warships, and was appointed to 
his present post at the recommendation 
of the Director of Dockyards, with the 
full concurrence of the Comptroller of 
the Navy. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (IRELAND)—IM- 
PRISONMENT OF MR. P. O'BRIEN, 
M.P. 


Mr. HAYDEN (Leitrim, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether Mr. P. 
O’Brien, on his release from Tullamore 
Prison on Wednesday morning, after 
completing a term of four months’ im- 
prisonment, was re-arrested and con- 
veyed to Kilkenny to undergo a further 
term of three months; whether this 
latter sentence was inflicted while Mr. 
O’Brien was in custody on the first 
charge; whether, under the circum- 
stances, the sentence should run from 
the first day of the Sessions; whether 
this practice was followed in the case of 
the hon. Member for South Galway 
(Mr. Sheehy); and, whether any power 
lies with a 5 udge deciding an appeal to 
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stay the execution of one sentence until 
that inflicted by another Judge shall 
have terminated ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): This 
Question is down without Notice, and 
as a local reference is necessary I have 
been unable to obtain a detailed reply. 
I will, therefore, ask the hon. Member 
to be so good as to defer it until Monday 
next. 





STREET TRAFFIC (METROPOLIS)— 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 


Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If it is 
true, as reported in Zhe Daily News, that 
Sir Charles Warren has issued Orders 
tostop anyone crossing Trafalgar Square 
next Saturday; and, if so, can he state 
for what reason ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): No, Sir; 
it is not true that such an Order has 
been issued by Sir Charles Warren. 


SUGAR BOUNTIES CONVENTION— 
ADHESION OF RUSSIA. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it is a fact that Russia 
has officially agreed to the Sugar 
Bounties Convention ? 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferovusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): Yes; the Russian Am- 
bassador in London has announced 
officially that his Government adheres 
to the draft of the Convention for the 
abolition of sugar bounties. 


PRISONS (IRELAND) — TULLAMORE 
GAOL—THE LATE MR. JOHN MAN- 
DEVILLE. 

Mr. W. H. JAMES (Gateshead) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether the late 
Mr. John Mandeville was forcibly de- 
prived of his clothes in Tullamore Gaol ; 
and, whether he will consent to the ap- 


- pointment of a Select Committee to in- 


quire into the circumstances of his treat- 
ment during the time of his incarcera- 
tion ? 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. | 


J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): As Mr. 
Mandeville persistently refused to com- 
ply with the Prison Rules in regard to 
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wearing prison clothes, his clothes were 
removed by warders. No more force 
was used than was absolutely necessary. 
As Mr. Mandeville was treated like any 
other prisoner under Rules sanctioned 
by Parliament, and practically identical 
with those in force in England, I see no 
reason for appointing a Select Committee 
to inquire into the circumstances of his 
treatment. 

Mr. SHEEHY (Galway, 8.): Will 
the right hon. Gentleman inform the 
House what is the Prison Rule which 
authorizes the Governor of a gaol 
to instruct his warders to use violence 
towards a prisoner in order to remove 
his clothes ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I imagine 
the Governor is bound to see that the 
Rule on this subject laid down in the 
ordinary Prison Regulations is carried 
into effect. 

Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich): Would the right hon. Gentleman 
quote the words of the Act of Parlia- 
ment under which that Rule is sanc- 
tioned ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he was 
not able to do so at present. 

Tae LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.): Is the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that Dr. 
Sigerson, who was a member of the late 
Royal Commission on Prison Treatment, 
has declared that there is no such Rule 
or law? 


[No reply. } 


BUSINESS OF PARLIAMENT — RE- 
VIVAL AND PRECEDENCE OF BILLS. 


Mr. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether, as an alternative to unduly 
prolonging the present Session, the 
Government will consider the advisa- 
bility of passing a Sessional Order at 
the commencement of next Session, 
reviving and giving precedence to those 
Bills which have, in this Session, passed 
the Committee stage, either in the 
Whole House or in a Grand Committee, 
so as to ensure measures, the details of 
which have been fully discussed, being 
passed into law without having to be 
re-introduced and re-discussed in all 
their stages next year ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Suir) (Strand, Westminster): The 
suggestion of the hon. and learned 














Local Government 


Member is one which involves a very 
serious Constitutional change in the 
practice of Parliament; and I am 
unable, therefore, to give him any en- 

ment that, under the pressure of a 
present difficulty, the Government will 
propose an entirely new departure from 
the existing system. 
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BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—SALE OF 
INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON SUN- 
DAY BILL. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth) asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, Whether he is 
now able to state the nature of the 
facilities which the Government pro- 

e to give for the discussion of the 

A Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday 
Bill 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Surrx) (Strand, Westminster): I am 
at present not able to state what facili- 
ties can be given for the discussion of 
the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on 
Sunday Bill, owing to the present con- 
dition of the Local Government Bill; 
but I hope it may be possible to take 
the second reading at either a Morning 
or an Evening Sitting within the next 
few weeks. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—MR. PAR- 
NELL’S MOTION FOR A SELECT 
COMMITTEE—* O’DONNELL v. WAL- 
TERK” (AUTHENTICITY OF LET- 
TERS). 

Mr. PARNELL (Cork City), who 
had given the following Notice :— 
“«O’Donnell v. Walter’ (Authenticity of 

Letters),—Select Committee, with power to 

send for persons, papers, and records, and to 

examine witnesses on oath, to inquire and re- 
port as to the authenticity of the letters affect- 
ing Members of this House read by the Attorne 

General at the trial ‘O'Donnell v. Walter an 

another.’ ”’ 

said: I beg to ask the First Lord of 

the Treasury, Whether he will afford 

facilities for enabling the judgment of 
the House to be taken on the Motion 
for a Select Committee standing in the 
name of the hon. Member for Cork City 
> - list of Notices of Motion for to- 
ay 
Taz FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 

Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): Mr. 

Speaker, the Government retain the 

opinion which they have expressed, in 

which the House concurred by a large 
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majority last year, that the proposed 
tribunal is altogether unfit to deal with 
the question—limited as it is in scope 
and character—which the hon. Member 
proposes to refer to it; but they are 
willing to propose to Parliament to pass 
an Act appointing a Commission, which 
should consist wholly or mainly of 
Judges, with full powers, as in the 
case of other Statutory Commissions, to 
inquire into the allegations and charges 
made against Members of Parliament 
by the defendants in the recent action 
of ‘*O’Donnell v. Walter and another.” 
It has always appeared to the Govern- 
ment that the proper course for hon. 
Members concerned was to appeal to 
the Courts of Law for a complete exami- 
nation of those charges. But if, for 
reasons of their own, they are unwilling 
to avail themselves of their right to do 
so, the Government are prepared to offer 
the alternative which I have proposed ; 
but they are not, under these circum- 
stances, willing to give a day for the 
consideration of the Motion of the hon. 
Member. 

Mr. PARNELL: Does the right 
hon. Gentleman propose to place on the 
Notice Paper the terms of his Motion 
with regard to the Bill which will be 
necessary for the Act of Parliament to 
which he has referred ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: If hon. Gentle- 
men are prepared to accept the offer 
which has been made, I am prepared to 
put on the Notice Paper a Motion for 
leave to bring in a Bill with a reference 
to the Judges. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE (Edinburgh, 
Mid Lothian): As the precise terms of 
the Notice will probably go far to deter- 
mine the character of the Bill, I think 
that they should be placed on the Paper, 
so that we may have them in an abso- 
lutely authentic form. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I will place 
—_ on the Paper to-morrow for Mon- 

ay. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL—THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 

Mr. HALLEY STEWART (Lincoln- 
shire, Spalding) asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther, if the number of selected Coun- 
cillors in London were to be limited to 
one-sixth of the total number of Coun- 
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cillors, the same principle would be ex- 
tended to County Councils ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rironie) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, he 
had only received Notice of the Ques- 
tion on entering the House; but he had 
no hesitation in saying at once that the 
Government had no intention whatever 
of departing from the principle laid down 
in their proposals. 


PURCHASE OF LAND (IRELAND) ACT, 
1885. 

Mr. W. P. SINCLAIR (Falkirk, &c.) 
wished to ask, Whether it was the in- 
tention of the Government to make pro- 
vision in order to prevent the powers of 
the Commissioners under the Purchase 
of Land (Ireland) Act, 1885, from 
lapsing from want of funds? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrovr) (Manches- 
ter, E.): It is our intention, during the 
present Session, to make a proposal to 
take steps to prevent the existing powers 
under that Act from lapsing. 

Mr. W.E. GLADSTONE (Edinburgh, 
Mid Lothian): I wish to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury, in consequence of the answer 
of the Chief Secretary for Ireland, whe- 
ther I understood him accurately when 
he made a statement on a former occa- 
sion with reference to the Business of 
the House? I may say that that state- 
ment was made partly at my request, 
and he then very courteously included 
in that statement an intimation to the 
House with respect to Bills not yet be- 
fore the House, but which he intimated 
the Government intended to introduce 
during the present Session. The right 
hon. Gentleman then stated that the 
only measure of importance not yet be- 
fore the House which the Government 
intended to introduce was one for the 
establishment of a Minister of Agricul- 
ture. Am I now to understand the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland to say that it is the in- 
tention of the Government to introduce 
a Bill during the present Session renew- 
ing and extending the operation of 
Lord Ashbourne’s Act? Because, if that 
be so, it will mean a large extension of 
the system of creditorship between the 
— Treasury and the Irish land- 
lords, which would, undoubtedly, be re- 
gee by a large number of hon. Mem- 

rs on this side of the House as a 
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measure of the utmost importance, and 
would be certain to lead to long discus. 
sion. 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Samira) (Strand, Westminster): I ought, 
perhaps, to have been more distinct in 
my reference to the renewal of the Pur- 
chase of Land Act, on which a Question 
was put to me in the course of the dis- 
cussion the other day. But we were 
under the impression that the object we 
had in view could be accomplished by a 
clause in the Land Law (Ireland) (Land 
Commission) Bill, or by a Bill—| Mr. A. 
J. Batrour: A Bill of one clause. |— 
Yes; by a Bill of one clause. We did 
not regard the matter from the point of 
view taken by the right hon. Gentleman; 
neither did we regard such a Bill as I 
have indicated as a measure of so much 
importance as the right hon. Gentleman 
appears to attach to it. I regret that I 
did not at the time make it perfectly 
clear to the House that the Government, 
owing to the fact that the demands 
made upon the funds granted by Parlia- 
ment in aid of the Commission are al- 
most exhausted, think it right to ask 
Parliament for a further grant and for 
further assistance in that direction. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: Then I 
am afraid that if the intimation given 
to-day holds good, a new and most im- 
portant chapter has been opened in 
these transactions by the proposal of 
the Government for the further appro- 
priation of funds under this Act. That 
proposal alters the entire position ; and 
all that took place on a former occasion 
is, if not subverted, essentially altered, 
and must be, as far as we are concerned, 
the subject of further consideration, in 
consequence of the intimation which 
has been made to-day. 

Mr. LEA (Londonderry, 8.): May I 
ask the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary, whether it is not a fact that 
the system of peasant proprietorship 
which the House had been desirous of 
establishing would be absolutely — 
unless some legislation on the subject 
takes place this Session ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Yes, Bir; 
that is the fact. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne): I wish to ask whether 
these new proposals are to be dealt with 
after or before the Recess; and, also, 
whether we were not right in under- 
standing the other night that the Land 
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Law (Ireland) (Land Commission) Bill | 


is to be renewed in the Expiring Acts 
Continuance Bill ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: It was intended 
that the Land Law (Ireland) (Land 
Commission) Bill and the Purchase of 
Land Bill should be dealt with after the 
holidays. That was our intention the 
other night. ButI have explained to 
the House that it is necessary that the 
Land Law (Ireland) (Land Commission) 
Bill should be put into the Expiring 
Laws Continuance Bill, as it expires in 
the month of August. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY FOR INJU- 
RIES TO WORKMEN BILL. 

In reply to Mr. Arruur O’Connor 
(Donegal, E.), 

Tae FIRST LORD or toe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, that he under- 
stood that this Bill had passed through 
the Standing Committee, and he hoped 
that it would become law before the 
existing Act expired. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR asked 
whether the right hon. Gentleman meant 


that Bills from the Standing Committees | po 


would be dealt with during the present 
Sitting of the House, or during the 
intended Autumn Session ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: The object 
which the Government have in view is 
that, in the event of it becoming neces- 
sary to have an Autumn Session, Bills 
from the Standing Committees shall be 
considered in that Session. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—— Ge 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL.—[Brmu 182,] 

(Mr. Ritchie, Mr. William Henry Smith, Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Secretary 
Matthews, Mr. Long.) 
comMirTeE. [ Progress 11th July. ] 

[SEVENTEENTH NIGHT. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
PART II. 

AppticaTion or Act To BorovGHs, THE 
METROPOLIS, AND CERTAIN SPECIAL 
Countrzs. 

Application of Act to Metropolis. 

Clause 36 (Application of Act to 

Metropolis as County of London). 
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Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton), in rising to move the following 
Amendment, in page 33, line 2— 

** The London county council shall have the 
same powers, duties, and liabilities with respect 
to the police in the county of London as are 
vested in the watch committee of a borough 


under ‘The Municipal Corporations Act, 


1882,’”’ 


said, the object of the Amendment, to- 
gether with subsequent Amendments 
which would naturally require to be 
made, was to place the police in the 
Metropolis on the same footing, practi- 
cally, as they were now in the large 
boroughs. In introducing this extremely 
important Question, he desired, in the 
outset, to say that he intended to avoid 
anything in the nature of what might be 
called the current dispute, and he should 
also avoid treating the question as a 
Party one. It was his desire to treat it 
as a question which, to quote the words 
of the Municipal Corporations Act, 
would secure that the Metropolis should 
be well and quietly governed. That was 
the object of his Amendment, and he 
should endeavour to treat it from that 
int of view. In the first place, he 
wished to dispel from the minds of hon. 
Members any idea that the placing of 
the police in London under the control 
of the Home Office was the result of 
any argument peculiar to the size or 
character of London or of any necessary 
arrangement for the protection of the 
House of Commons, the Royal Palaces, 
or the Government buildings which were 
situated within the area of the Metro- 
politan Police. In order to make that 
point clear, he would ask the attention of 
the Committee for a moment to the cir- 
cumstances under which the Metropo- 
litan Police Force was created, and he 
proposed to read three lines of the Re- 
port which was made in the year 1828 
by a Commission appointed for the 
purpose of investigating into the cir- 
cumstances of the Metropolitan Police 
as they then existed—namely, that ‘the 
chief requisites for the efficiency of the 
Police were unity of design and respon- 
sibility of its agents.” It was that 
extreme absence of unity of design 
and of the responsibility of its agents in 
the Metropolitan Police Force, governed 
as it then was, that made it necessary to 
pass some such Bill as was adopted at 
that period. With the permission of the 
Committee, he would state what the 
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circumstances were under which that 
Bill was passed. ‘‘ There were,” said 
Sir Robert Peel, and the instances he 
gave were multiplied throughout the 
whole of the Report of the Commission 
in 1828— 

“There were in the Parish of St. Pancras 18 
different, isolated, and irresponsible police 
establishments ; in Lambeth there was no watch 
trust and no provision for the night watch ; in 
Kensington, covering 15 miles, there were three 
constables and three headboroughs, generally 
drunk, and these were appointed by the steward 
of the manor. There were in the whole Metro- 
polis in the day patrol only three Inspectors 
and 24 men.” 

Those were a sample of the circumstances 
under which the Bill of 1829 was intro- 
duced, and the clear necessity was that 
which was stated in the Report of the 
Commission—namely, an efficient police 
with unity of design and responsi- 
bility of its agents. Where were the 
authorities of the day to look in order 
to get unity of design and responsi- 
bility of its agents? There was not in 
London any Commission of the Peace 
or Quarter Sessions. London belonged 
to portions of several counties, and there 
was no authority to which there could 
be committed the direction and control 
of the police, and it was not possible, 
under the circumstances, to create any 
authority. How could an authority be 
created? The only way was to have 
converted London either into a muni- 
cipal borough, or to have made it, as this 
Bill made it, a county of itself. He 
ventured to say the idea of making 
London into a separate County was an 
entirely new idea. It was not an idea 
that occurred to anyone at that time, or 
was likely to occur to anyone. Nor 
could they have undertaken to do so 
without making London a separate 
municipality, and that idea was opposed 
then, as it has always been opposed 
by the City of London. That powerful 
Body then, as in 1835, objected to the 
creation of London into a municipality, 
and there was, therefore, no Body of a 
representative kind covering the area 
of the Metropolis in whose hands it was 
possible to secure that unity of design 
and responsibility of agents so greatly 
needed, except one, and that was the 
Home Office. The question, therefore, 
of whether or not the Home Office should 
be the body responsible for the police 
was not Gavenet in the debates which 
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occurred in Parliament at that timo, nor 
was it discussed by the Commission of 
1828, or referred to in the evidence 
given before that Commission. It was 
assumed, and was naturally assumed, 
that there being no other authority to 
go to, the Home Office should be con- 
stituted the authority in this case. He 
wanted to show that clearly, because in 
every other case the House of Com- 
mons in establishing, and the Govern- 
ment in proposing, a Body for the 
management of the police went without 
exception, and at once, to the authority 
which stood nearest to the ple, and 
which was a representative Body so far 
as it could be obtained in the localities 
concerned. That was done in the Bill 
for the Reform of the Municipalities in 
1835, and the same thing was done at 
an earlier date. A few days before the 
passing of the Metropolitan Police Act 
there was an Act passed in reference to 
the police in Chester. That was the 
first County Police for which an Act was 
passed, and the Act placed the control 
of the police in the hands of the Quarter 
Sessions, which was the Governing 
Body nearest to the people they could 
obtain in that county. Great jealousy 
was shown in that Act for the reservation 
to the local justices acting in their own 
localities of the jurisdiction which was 
conferred. There was another impor- 
tant point connected with that Act, and 
it was desirable to refer to it. There 
were several Borough Police Forces 
existing under special Acts of Parlia- 
ment, in Congleton and other places ; 
great care was taken that those Borough 
Police Forces were not interfered with 
by the County Act. In the case of the 
Borough Police Force of Stockport, estab- 
lished in 1826, the Mayor and the inhabi- 
tants ofthe borough were madea Commis- 
sion for the management of the police, so 
that it would be seen that wherever it 
was possible recourse was had to that 
Body which was nearest to the people. 
In the Municipal Corporations Act of 
1835, exactly the same step was taken 
in the reform of municipalities, the 
olice were placed under the control of 
atch Committees ; and with respect to 
that matter he should like to quote an 
observation of Lord John Russell’s, 
which he would recommend to the con- 
sideration of the noble Marquess the 
Member for the Rossendale Division 
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(the Marquess of Hartington) and the 
Liberal Unionists of which the noble 
Marquess was the Leader. On the 5th 
June, 1835, Lord John Russell said— 
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“ We propose that the whole work and busi- 

ness of watching the town shall be placed com- 
pletely under the control of the council, and 
that all powers given by the provisions of any 
local Act, so far as they should militate against 
those powers, shall not be continued to those 
now possessing them. This seems to be abso- 
lutely necessary in establishing a municipal 
overnment—indeed, the only notion I can 
orm of a municipal government is that of 
keeping the peace, or, as it was phrased in 
olden times, ‘ quieting the town.’ These powers 
should be immediately under the control of 
persons who are deemed proper to have the go- 
vernment of the town ; therefore any power in- 
consistent with the power of the general 
council, so faras watching the town is con- 
cerned, will be abolished.” 


That was a statement made by Lord 
John Russell on creating new munici- 
palities all overthe country. But anew 
municipality was not then created for 
London, largely owing to the opposition 
of the City, and therefore the views ex- 
pressed by Lord John Russell were not 
applied to London, there being no 
Body which had under its direction the 
care and safety of the people, and who 
could be ‘‘deemed proper to have the 
government of the town.” Now, how- 
ever, if there was anything to be said 
about the Council which the Govern- 
ment and the Committee were about to 
create for London, it was this, that it 
wis to bea Body deemed proper to have 
the government of the town, and now 
that they were creating that new 
authority by the present Bill, they 
claimed that the views of Lord John 
Russell should be carried out, as un- 
doubtedly they would have been if 
London had been included in the Mu- 
nicipal Corporations Act of that date. 
The Government were now going to 
create a new authority in London, nearer 
to the people than the Home Office, and 
it was because of the creation of that 
authority that he asked to have this 
additional power ; they would be landed 
in a considerable difficulty if they 
created this authority, and still reserve 
from it the control and management of 
the police. They were creating in Lon- 
don a Body which had not hitherto ex- 
isted in the a and they pro- 
posed that it should be placed under 
conditions of disability as to its police 
which existed in no other place in Great 
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Britain so far as he was aware, except 
in the newly-created borough of West 
Ham, which was formed, of course, 
under special circumstances which were 
hardly worth consideration now. They 
were creating an important Governing 
Body, and yet they proposed to leave 
alongside of it the irresponsible control 
of the police under an authority which 
was not to be responsible in any sense 
to the Body they were creating. In 
doing that, the Government were crea- 
ting for themselves a new difficulty, as 
experience proved. He might point, 
for instance, to the case of Paris; the 
Government were establishing exactly 
the same thing in the case of London as 
now existed in Paris. Oertainly, 
nothing could be more unfortunate in 
regard to the Municipal Government of 
Paris than the relations which had been 
established between the municipality of 
that city and the Government. The 
municipality had to find the money, 
but they were deprived of any share of 
the control of the police. That system 
certainly did not exist in London at pre- 
sent, because the Bodies which found 
the money were small and isolated 
Bodies—namely, the Vestries, and had 
no authority connected with them capable 
of exercising the control. Although the 
Vestries raised the money and contri- 
buted towards the support of the police, 
there were none of them in a position to 
say that they supported the police, or 
that their jurisdiction was large enough, 
and that, therefore, they ought to have 
the control of the force. The general 
principle of the Metropolitan Police Act, 
which was accepted by the House, was 
that there should be unity of design and 
responsibility of agents, and that could 
not be got by Vestry management. But 
now it would therefore be seen that the 
Government were creating for them- 
selves a new difficulty, because they were 
establishing a Body competent, as no- 
body would deny, to manage the police, 
and they were putting that Body under 
a necessity of raising that money for the 
maintenance of the police, but giving it 
no control over the expenditure of that 
money. In other places where a com- 
petent Body existed, they gave to that 
competent Body the control of the police. 
Therefore, the creation of the County 
Council of London took away from the 
Government every argument they could 
use for giving the control of the police 
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to an authority external from the people 
of London themselves, and they were 
consequently creating for themselves a 
new difficulty in regard to the manage- 
ment of the police. The moment they 
created in the counties a Body which 
was representative, they did not venture 
to keep that Body entirely away from 
the police, but they felt bound on their 
own Motion to place the control and 
management of the police in the hands 
of an authority which was to be largely 
controlled by that representative Body. 
Even although they reserved to them- 
selves the right of appointing the Chief 
Constable, they had felt obliged to with- 
draw the reservation in order to secure 
unity of design and responsibility of 
agents, and then had placed the 
management and control of the chief 
constable in the same hands. There- 
fore, they had followed the invari- 
able practice of Parliament, which had 
been that whenever they had a repre- 
sentative Body which was available for 
the purpose, that representative Body 
where a police force existed should be 
the body that should control the police. 
In this case there was another difficulty. 
It would be observed that this Body 
had to raise a heavy police rate in Lon- 
don—a police rate which would amount 
in all to 9d. One half of the rate was at 
present raised in the locality and one-half 
contributed by the Central Authority 
but under the new system it would all 
be raised in London, and comparisons 
would undoubtedly be made between 
the cost and expenditure upon the Lon- 
don Police Force and the expenditure 
upon the police elsewhere. Perhaps the 
Committee would allow him to call their 
attention for a moment to what the cost 
of the Police Force in London was. The 
question was a very large and important 
one in this way—that whereas London 
contained, so far as the present police 
area was concerned, somewhere between 
1-5th or 1-4th of the whole rateable 
value in England, yet the cost of the 
police in London, judging from the con- 
tributions of the Consolidated Fund, was 
no less than 3-7th’s of the cost of the 
police for the whole of England—that 
was to say, that although the entire 
rateable value of property in London 
was between 1-5th and 1-4th of the 
whole rateable value of the property in 
England, the cost of its police was very 
little short of one-half of the cost of the 
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whole police establishments throughout 
the country. That was a fact which re- 
quired explanation, and it was contained 
in the Return which was now presented 
annually to the House, and in which 
the cost of the police in the principal 
boroughs of Great Britain is compared 
with that of the Metropolitan Police. It 
would be found that whereas in the 
Metropolis the police cost a rate of 9d., 
in Liverpool, Glasgow, and Birming- 
ham the rate was something like 64d. 
They had in that a very fair statement 
of the relative cost of the police. He 
would not enter into details upon the 
matter, because that was not the place 
nor the opportunity for doing so. He 
only referred to it as a fact of incon- 
testable significance, and it became more 
significant when the Body which had to 
levy the police rate, although fully 
capable, was not to be permitted to have 
the control of the police. The expendi- 
ture would naturally be closely scruti- 
nized by such a Body as the London 
Council, but it would be scrutinized 
without power to interfere with it. He 
therefore asked if they were doing 
wisely and well in withholding from 
the newly constituted Body, which was 
to be representative of London and which 
had to raise the rates, the management 
of the police. The only answer that 
could be given to the position he took 
up was that the present system had 
worked exceedingly well—that it had 
worked so peculiarly well in comparison 
with the working of the police system 
in the boroughs and counties that it 
would be a pity to give it up. He 
appealed to the Committee to say whe- 
ther the system in London had worked 
better in any way whatever, to put 
it in a mild form, than it had done 
where the police were managed by the 
inhabitants of the boroughs, large or 
small. He asserted, on the contrary, 
that it had not worked so well, and he 
thought the Committee would not dis- 
agree with him in that assertion. He 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary whether he contem- 
plated with satisfaction having to govern 
a police force in London under the cir- 
cumstances which this Bill created? The 
right hon. Gentleman had many onerous 
and difficult duties to exercise, and the 
Committee must sympathize with him in 
the difficulties in which he or any other 
Home Secretary found himself placed. 
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There had, however, been no moreanxious 
or more difficult duty which Home Secre- 
taries had tofulfilthanthat of directing the 
management of the Metropolitan Police. 
How was it that that duty was so anxious 
and difficult ? It was because they occu- 
pied a false position. They occupied the 
position of directing from above an in- 
stitution which, in all the rest of Eng- 
land, was directed from the people 
themselves. He was not complaining of 
the manner in which the duty had been 
discharged. He believed that the right 
hon. Gentleman and his Predecessors 
had done the best they could. He had 
sketched out how the difficulty arose, 
and how it was that matters had got into 
this position. An opportunity now 
offered for terminating that state of 
things and for setting that House and 
the Home Office free from a duty which 
ought not to be upon either of them. 
The House of Commons had the ultimate 
control over the London Police, and very 
properly so, because the Executive Go- 
vernment was under the control of that 
House. |‘ Hear, hear!”] The right 
hon. Gentleman had cheered him. He 
did not know whether in doing so, he 
agreed with his general argument, or 
whether he had disagreed with him. 
But he would put it to the right hon. 
Gentleman, what did the control of that 
House come to? It came to this—that 
they had, if it were to be effectual, to use 
the time of the House, valuable as it 
was and required as it was for general 
and Imperial purposes—to use that time 
in dealing with questions that were only 
fit for the Watch Committee ofa borough. 
He asked the right hon. Gentleman to 
look back to the debate which took place 
at an earlier period of the Session. He 
(Mr. Stuart) did not propose to refer at 
any length to that debate, because he 
desired to keep the pledge he had given 
to the Committee that, in dealing with 
the matter, he would not inflict current 
questions upon the Committee; he would 
therefore not refer to the details of that 
debate, but he wished to allude to the 
course and character of it. The debate 
referred strictly to the peace and quiet 
and order of London, and yet the 
question itself was raised as one be- 
tween the Opposition and the Govern- 
ment distinctly as a Party question more 
or less, and what was the result? The 
time of the House was very precious, 
and the right hon. Gentleman the 
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Leader of the House felt it necessary in 
the exercise of his duties to intervene 
with the closure. But what was the 
moment selected for intervening with 
the closure? It was, unfortunately, at 
a moment when the hon. Member for 
South-West Bethnal Green (Mr. Pickers- 
gill) was about to lay before the House 
detailed information upon which the 
whole Resolution was based. He would 
say nothing about the propriety of the 
course that was taken; he did not pro- 

ose to go into the merits of the matter 
in any way, he simply pointed out that 
a discussion of the question upon its de- 
tails and the whole of its bearings—a 
question of extreme importance for the 
good government of London and the 
peace and quiet of the Metropolis was 
cut short in that way. He would admit, 
if they liked, necessarily cut short owing 
to the exigencies of the House, and be- 
cause there was other Business of great 
importance to transact. Was that a 
right state of things, and could the con- 
trol of the House be properly exercised 
in connection with the management of 
the London Police when it was liable, 
and necessarily liable, to be interfered 
with in that manner? Those matters 
wanted working out by a Body that was 
not burdened with the cares of an 
Empire. They ought to be devolved 
upon the County Council of London. 
They had heard a great deal about de- 
volution to Grand Committees, why not 
take an opportunity of making this devo- 
lution to the County Council, and set free 
the Home Secretary and the House from 
the difficulties which must exist, however 
desirous they were to avoid them. They 
did occasionally get inquiries into the 
action of the police, but how were they 
conducted? At present, when any diffi- 
culty arose there was a Departmental 
inquiry. If any difficulty arose in regard 
to the police in an ordinary borough, 
the Watch Committee who represented 
the citizens instituted an inquiry. In 
connection with the House of Commons 
there was no such Watch Committee, 
and he altogether deprecated a depart- 
mental inquiry as uusuitable to the 
importance of the matter. Then where 
were they to look for inquiry whenever 
a difficulty arose on which inquiry was 
needed? The right hon. Gentleman 
would give him credit for saying that it 
was not the result of the inquiry that he 
was referring to; but he thought that 
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many troubles arose in connection with 
the ordinary administration of the law, 
not only in London, but elsewhere, which 
were dissipated by a timely inquiry. He 
wished now, before he sat down, to point 
out one or two matters in which he 
thought the Amendment he had pro- 
posed deserved a certain amount of ex- 
planation from him. In the first place, the 
Amendment was framed in order to cover 
exactly the area which was embraced in 
the new Metropolitan government. The 
result of that was that the police in the 
neighbouring counties would be placed 
in the hands of the County Councils of 
the counties, and, therefore, there would 
be a diminution of the area and of the 
number of the police governed by the 
Metropolis. It was quite clear that that 
was necessary in any such proposal as 
that which he made, otherwise they 
would fall into the ridiculous position 
of one County Council having power 
over the area of another. He did not 
wish it to be urged against him that 
he was drawing a sharp line between 
different Authorities. He thought it 
was necessary that the control of the 
Metropolitan Police should extend over 
the area embraced in the new Metro- 
~— government. There would then 

e undoubtedly a boundary to the action 
of the Metropolitan Police as there was 
now; but a boundary that would be 
essentially outside that part of London 
for which they required unity of design 
and unity of responsibility. He wished 
to point out another matter. There were 
many instances in which there was a 
larger and more complicated boundary 
line than he was proposing. In the first 
place, he would take the case of a very 
important police force where the juris- 
diction and division boundary were 
small. He referred to the division be- 
tween the City and the Metropolitan 
Police. There were two distinct Autho- 
rities, and a complicated boundary line 
between them, but there had not been that 
dissatisfaction which was anticipated. 
The Government did not propose to 
change this. That state of things might, 
therefore, exist in London with satisfac- 
tion. He would, however, take another 
case where the boundary line between 
various police Bodies was not only as 
great, but much more complicated than 
that which he now proposed. He would 


take the case of the county of Lancaster, 
and that county had one of the largest 
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forces of county police in existence. Lan- 
caster had a rateable area of more than 
£8,000,090, and a rateable area for as 
much, or more, in the great boroughs. 
Each of these boroughs had command of 
its own police, and there were a large 
number of concurrent Authorities close 
to one another, and if they took the 
boundary line between the county and 
all the various Authorities in connection 
with the police in the boroughs, they 
would find that the boundary line was 
just as large as, and far more compli- 
cated than, that which he proposed. 
Nevertheless, no real difficulty was ex- 
perienced in Lancaster, otherwise the Go- 
vernment would propose to abolish it in 
this Bill. He would refer for a moment 
to the position of the question of rate- 
able value. The rateable value in the 
police area at present, as far as London 
was concerned, was between £33,000,000 
and £34,000,000, the area 688 square 
miles, being 15 miles in every direction 
from Charing Cross. Coming down to 
the area he proposed for the County 
Council, he found that it would be 
a little less—namely, £30,000,000 in 
round numbers, or less by one-eight or 
one-ninth on the whole. The population 
was considerably less, being 3,500,000 
instead of 4,750,000. The area was 
also enormously less, being certainly 
less than one-sixth or one-seventh of 
the old area. He had had some diffi- 
culty in obtaining from any Return 
the exact number of the police required 
in any given portion of the Metropolitan 
area; but, making the best calculation 
he could, it was his impression that the 
amount of the rate leviable for the 
police under these circumstances would 
be less than the rate leviable for the 
police under existing circumstances for 
equal efficiency. Another point of con- 
siderable importance would be met 
by conferring on the justices of the 
neighbouring counties the right and 
power of calling into uisition the 
services of the police of the Metropo- 
litan area, and also of giving the reverse 
powers. Such powers were given to 
the boroughs in connection with the 
Municipal Reform Act in 1835, and 
they were given in 1829 in connection 
with the Act for establishing police in 
counties, and they were continued in 
1856. It was not until the year 1859 
that they were repealed—so far as they 
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know, under that Act the police of other 
districts were only to be used in a par- 
ticular district, in occurrences of great 
gravity, and only under the orders of 
the Body to which they belonged. Ori- 
ginally, they were under the command 
of the district in which they were acting. 
That was a system which could be modi- 
fied to suit the new state of things. The 
next point was one upon which hon. Mem- 
bers who would vote upon the Amend- 
ment had a right to ask for an expla- 
nation; that was—what he proposed 
to do with the City Police ? His Amend- 
ment, if carried, would abolish the City 
Police, and merge thém into the police of 
the County Council of London; but he 
was prepared, if it were thought desir- 
able, to exclude the City Police from the 
purview of the Amendment in deference 
to the fact that it was the intention and 
object of the Bill to interfere with the 
City as little as possible. He could not 
say that he approved of that position, 
and he should certainly aim at an altera- 
tion of it; but it being the position recog- 
nized by the Bill, it might be accepted 
by the Committee and the City Police 
could be excluded from the operation of 
the Amendment, not as a matter of 
principle, but simply on the ground 
that the City Police was not at present 
being dealt with. There was a double 
choice open to him in presenting the 
Amendment; the one was that he should 
treat London as acounty; and the other 
was that he should treat London as a 
borough which was also a county. He 
had chosen the latter of those arrange- 
ments, and in doing so he believed he 
had the full support of his Colleagues 
on that side of the House. London was 
practically a borough, and the police 
ought to be treated as a Borough Police 
Force. The whole idea was borough 
government and not county government. 
He now came to another point which he 
wished to mention, because he believed 
it was one which agitated the minds of 
some hon. Members. It was perfectly 
easy to put the Royal Palaces and public 
buildings, so far as they belonged to the 
nation, as they were before the London 
Police Act of 1839. In the London 
Police Act of 1829, the police were given 
no jurisdiction in the Royal Palaces; 
but in 1839, they received powers to be 
sworn in as constables in the Royal 
Palaces. It would be perfectly easy to 
alter that, and to establish 9 separate 
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force, not under the name of police, but 
as constables to the Royal Palaces, 
similar to those which existed prior to 
1839. His last point had reference to 
the proposal that in regard to the Lon- 
don Police, the County Council should 
have the same power over them as the 
Watch Committee of the borough had 
over its police. The Watch Committee 
generally consisted of about one-third of 
the members of the Municipal Council. 
It might be said that the County Coun- 
cil of London was too large to deal with 
the police in that manner; but if the 
Amendment were passed, he proposed 
tointroduce a further Amendment which 
would give power to the London County 
Council to delegate this power to a 
Watch Committee. He thanked the 
Committee for having listened to a state- 
ment which had necessarily been some- 
what minute. He had endeavoured to 
refrain from making the question a 
Party question, and he had made no 
observation which savoured of Party, 
except the appeal he had made to the 
Liberal Unionists not to disregard the 
words of Lord John Russell. He had 
also refrained from entering into any 
embittered matters. He had argued the 
points he had brought forward with 
some earnestness, but it was only be- 
cause that earnestness was an index of 
the very strong feeling and belief he 
had upon the matter. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Solicitor General, 
in a previous debate, referred to the 
argument that there ought te be sym- 
pathy between the people and the police. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman asked 
what need there was of sympathy—they 
had either to execute the law or not. 
But the difficulties occurred on the 
border lines and in the doubtful 
cases. He (Mr. Stuart) maintained 
that it was in the highest degree de- 
sirable to secure sympathy between 
the government of the police and the 
people, so that the people might have 
confidence in the administration of 
the law. How were they to get that 
sympathy if the management of the 
police was in the hands of the Executive 
Government of the day. If he were a 
Member of the Executive Government, 
he should desire to get rid of that 
troublesome difficulty, and to relieve the 
Government from the onus and blame 
which attached to them in the govern- 
ment of the police. It was desirable in 
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the interests of the e and quiet of 
the town that confidence should be 
established between the people and the 
police, and that confidence could not be 
established if the police were to be 
essentially in the hands of a political 
Body over which the people of London 
had an exceedingly limited control. He 
wanted to see confidence established 
and reigning in London, and he did not 
see how it was to be established or 
maintained unless the Amendment which 
he now proposed was adopted, and the 
control of the police placed in the hands 
of direct representatives of the rate- 
payers. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 33, line 2, to insert the words—“ (3.) 
The London county council shall have the same 
powers, duties, and liabilities, with respect to 
the police, in the county of London, as are 
vested in the watch committee of a borough 
under ‘The — Corporations Act, 
1882.’ ”—(Mr. James Stuart.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. BAUMANN (Oamberwell, Peck- 
ham), said the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Derby (Sir William 
Harcourt) had humorously referred 
the day before to the differences 
which prevailed amongst Conservative 
Metropolitan Members on the sub- 
ject of selected Councillors. On the 
subject of this Amendment, how- 
ever, he was happy to say that no 
divergence of sentiment existed among 
the Metropolitan Members on that side 
of the House. They were all unanimous 
in the conviction that the control of 
the Metropolitan Police should remain 
where it now was — namely, in the 
hands of the Chief Commissioner, under 
the guidance and responsibility of the 
Home Office. There was one omission 
from the speech of the hon. Member 
for Shoreditch (Mr. Stuart), profuse and 
verbose as it was, upon which he 
heartily congratulated the hon. Mem- 
ber. There was an entire absence of 
those bitter Party attacks on the Metro- 
politan Police with which during the 
present Session they had become 

‘too familiar. He quite agreed with 
the hon. Gentleman that the control 
of the Metropolitan Police by the House 
of Commons was inconvenient and im- 
proper. The hon. Member asked what 
the control of the Metropolitan Police 

by that House meant? He would tell 
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him what in his mind it meant. It 
meant a harassing, inconvenient, and im- 
proper interference by the ye ace 
with the Executive. The House of 
Commons was a Legislative and not an 
Executive Body. But by whom was 
that improper and harassing interfer- 
ence with the Executive attempted to be 
exercised? It was attempted to be ex- 
ercised almost exclusively by five hon. 
Members, two of whom did not represent 
Metropolitan constituencies at all — 
namely, the hon. Gentleman the junior 
Member for Northampton (Mr. Brad- 
laugh) and the hon. Member for 
North-West Lanark (Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham) — while the other three 
belonged to a Party enjoying exactly 
one-sixth of the representation of the 
Metropolis. The Metropolitan Members 
who sat oa the Ministerial side of the 
House, and who possessed the trifling 
majority of five-sixths of the repre- 
sentation, had perfect confidence in the 
management of the Metropolitan Police 
by the Chief Commissioner and by the 
Home Secretary, except that too much 
licence was allowed to anarchy, and that 
the peace and comfort of the vast ma- 
jority of quiet, orderly citizens of the 
Metropolis was too often sacrificed to a 
handful of agitators, as noisy and as 
empty as the drums they followed, 
who seemed determined to turn our 
— places and parks into Sun- 
ay pandemoniums. He could not 
sufficiently condemn the unmanly at- 
tacks which had been made under 
cover of the privilege of that House 
upon a brave and patient Body of 
men, and it was extremely to be re- 
gretted that one of the Metropolitan 
Magistrates should have thought it not 
unbecoming his duty to join in the hue- 
and-cry which had been raised against 
the guardians of public order. The hon. 
Member for the Hoxton Division of 
Shoreditch had made a_ statement 
against which it was extremely difficult 
to argue, because it was not easy to 
kick against nothing. The proposal of 
the hon. Gentleman to place an army 
of 14,000 police under the control of 
an elected Council of 140 members was 
so preposterous that he was curious 
to see whether the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Derby, who had been 
Home Secretary and who knew the 
tremendous nsibilities of that 
Office, would support the Amendment. 
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It would be very easy, if necessary, to 
demonstrate the difference which existed 
between the Metropolis and the largest 
of our provincial towns. It was not 
necessary, however, because the hon. 
Member himself had practically ad- 
mitted it. His argument against se- 
lected Councillors yesterday was based 
on the difference between London and 
the large provincial towns, but now, 
with unconscious inconsistency, he 
argued that London ought to have the 
control of its police because Liverpool 
and Birmingham had. The control of 
the Metropolitan Police must always be 
in the hands of the Imperial Executive 
because London was the seat of go- 
vernment. Not even in radical and 
revolutionary Paris had they dared to 
entrust the control of the Police to the 
hands of the Municipal Council. M. 
Floquet, whose radicalism was above 
suspicion, had distinctly declined to 
make the transfer of the police to the 
Municipal Council a plank in his plat- 
form. Ifthey wanted an illustration of 
what would occur if the Radical County 
Council had the control of the police, 
they had only to draw on the experience 
they had gained last winter. It was in 
evidence, from the hon. Gentleman and 
his Friends, in the course of the debate 
which occurred at the beginning of the 
Session, that if they had had control of 
the Metropolitan Police, London would 
still be trembling under the tyranny of 
the rioters in Trafalgar Square. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
asked the hon. Member to quote the 
speeches to which he referred. 

Mr. BAUMANN said, he should be 
able to do so if he had them with him. 
But did the hon. Member mean to deny 
that the purport and substance of the 
speeches delivered on the other side of 
the House was that the meetings in 
Trafalgar Square should not be inter- 
fered with? It was obvious, therefore, 
that if Parliament handed over the con- 
trol of the Metropolitan Police to a 
Radical County Council, those meetings, 
would not be interfered with. The hon. 
Member for Shoreditch had alluded to 
the case of the Municipality of Paris. 
He agreed with a great deal of what 
the hon. Member had said on that sub- 
ject. He was bound to say that the 
Government had increased the difficulty 
of the situation by the new arrangement 
they had made for the payment of the 
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Metropolitan Police. In his humble 
judgment Her Majesty’s Ministers had 
done not only an unjust but a dangerous 
thing in cutting off altogether the Trea- 
sury grant towards the cost of the Me- 
tropolitan Police. Unjust because the 
Metropolitan Police were called upon 
to diseharge duties which were dis- 
tinctly National and Imperial rather 
than local; dangerous because they had 
put a very strong argument into the 
mouths of hon. Gentlemen opposite 
when they came forward and asked 
for the control of the police. So long 
as the Treasury paid a grant of four- 
ninths of the cost of the Metropolitan 
Police as they did at present, it was easy 
enough to keep the control of the police 
in the hands of the Home Office. But 
it would be very different when the total 
eost of the Metropolitan Police was 
defrayed out of local taxes, to be col- 
lected by the officers of the County 
Councils. In Paris there had been a 
constant and irritating friction between 
the Prefect of the Seine and the Muni- 
cipal Council, and whenever the Munici- 
pal Council was irritated at anything 
done by the Prefect of the Seine they 
threatened to refuse to vote the Police 
Budget. He could imagine that such 
frietion would arise in this country if the 
police were under the County Council of 
London. A large amount of taxes would 
have to be paid over to the Receiver for 
the Police, and it was conceivable that 
in a time of great excitement the County 
Council might refuse to hand over their 
contribution, and that it might be neces- 
sary to attach the money by legal pro- 
cess. There must always be friction and 
irritation when the control of the purse 
was in one hand and the power of com- 
mand in another. Hitherto this friction 
had been avoided in London, partly on 
aceount of the grant from the Treasury 
of four-ninths of the cost, and partly 
because the Vestries, who now collected 
the Metropolitan Poliee rate, were not 
politically ambitious Bodies. But all 
this was to be changed now that the 
Imperial grant was to be cut off, and 
that it was proposed to hand over the 
entire payment of the Metropolitan 
Police to a Body which was certain to 
have political ambition. He could only 
hope that his apprehensions on this 
point were baseless. He trusted that 
the new arrangement would not result 
in confusion and strife. One thing, 
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however, was quite certain, that so long 
as London was the seat of Government, 
and that the Party of law and order was 
in a majority in that House, the control 
of the police must remain in the hands 
of the Executive. 

Mr. FIRTH (Dundee) said, that the 
hon. and learned Member who had just 
spoken told the Committee that the 
police rate would be collected by the 
officers of the County Councils. Now, 
he did not know of any clause in the 
Bill which contained any such provision. 
It was only one of the many cases, how- 
ever, which tended to show that the 
arguments which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had advanced in that House 
and in the public journals, were based 
on an imperfect conception of the pro- 
posals contained in the Bill. The hon. 
and learned Member said that because 
the money would be collected by the 
officers of the County Councils there 
would necessarily be friction. Now, he 
(Mr. Firth) might be wrong in his con- 
ception of the Bill, but he understood 
five-ninths of the cost would still be pro- 
vided by the Vestries, and not by the 
officers of the County Councils, and the 
remaining four-ninths would be paid 
out of the fund into which the Licence 
Duties and other grants were to be paid. 
There would, consequently, be no collec- 
tion by the County Council officers at 
all, and there could be no friction where 
there was no collection. 

Mr. BAUMANN said, that in Clause 
18, which dealt with the transfer of cer- 
tain licences, it would be found that for 
the purpose of levying such duties the 
County Council and its officers were to 
make the collection and pay over the 
money to the Commissioners of Inland 
Revenue. 

Mr. FIRTH said, that the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board would quite under- 
stand the point which he raised. The 
money was to be paid from the same 
fund as that into which the Licence 
Duties and other grants were to be 
paid. 

- Mr. BAUMANN said, he believed 
that there was to be an exception made 
in the case of London. 

Mr. FIRTH said, he would only refer 
the hon. and learned Member to the 
opinion of the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Loeal Government 
Board, which happened to coincide with 
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his own. The argument of the hon. and 
learned Member was that it was unjust 
to cut off the grant to London; but he 
was apparently not aware that the grant 
to the country generally was also cut off. 
The police were already paid out of the 
national funds for the national duties 
which they performed, and if the hon. 
Member had taken the trouble to exa- 
mine the police accounts he would have 
found that the Imperial Exchequer paid 
for the national duties so performed. 
It did not appear that the Nationai Ex. 
chequer paid for the whole of the duties, 
but they certainly paid for a very large 
portion of them. If the hon. and learned 
Member would refer to the last police 
accounts, he would find that every De- 
partment paid towards the maintenance 
of the police considerable sums in re- 
spect of the services they rendered. In- 
deed every Government Department and 
every Public Department contributed 
towards the cost. He had endeavoured 
to ascertain whether all the Departments 
were covered, and he understood that 
they were; if they were not, the difficulty 
could easily be met by making them 
contribute. The question, therefore, as 
to London being the seat of government 
was at once met by the proposition that 
the police employed for Government 
purposes should be paid by the Depart- 
ment which employed them. With re- 
spect to the Amendment that was now 
before the House, he thought it was a 
pity that the Government found them- 
selves unable to look favourably upon it. 
He knew that it was a very serious thing 
to alter the system of the Metropolitan 
Police as it had grown up. But the 
system in the counties was being 
altered, and some control was given 
to the Councils in the counties, while 
they were giving none in London. He 
should be content to take, in the first 
instanee, what the Government were 
giving to the counties, when the Go- 
vernment could not go the full length 
of the proposition of his hon. Friend. 
They were, however, granting to Lon- 
don a County Council in which they ex- 
pected to have more confidence than in 
any other County Council they created. 
He believed that it would be a County 
Council which would reflect both in its 
conduct and character the utmost honour 
on the right hon. Gentleman who created 
it. Then why should the Government pro- 
pose to give to that Council absolutely 
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less control than they were giving to 
the other County Councils in the coun- 
try ? For the first time they were giving 
to an elected Body—the County Coun- 
ciis—control over the police, and why 
should not the principle of unity be re- 
cognized throughout the Bill? A great 
principle was fought yesterday on the 
question of Aldermen, and the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board gave way to 
a certain extent. The great principle 
involved was the continued existence of 
Aldermen. The right hon. Gentleman 
would not give way altogether, but he 
consented to give way as to that prin- 
ciple; and hon. Members on that side 
of the House were thankful to him for 
that concession. It formed a useful 
precedent, and he hoped it would be 
adopted in this case. He believed that 
his hon. Friend who moved the Amend- 
ment was willing to put London in the 
same category as the other County 
Councils. The Metropolitan Police 
were now under the control of the 
Home Secretary. The manner in which 
the police were controlled years ago 
had been very well described by his 
hon. Friend, In many districts of Lon- 
don, such as Lambeth, and Deptford 
with its 20,000 inhabitants, there was 
not a single controlling Body or Watch 
Committee, and nothing but a volun- 
tary organization. When Sir Robert 
Peel created the Police Force by the 
Act of 1829, there were only three con- 
stables—not always sober—and three 
watchmen in the whole of the great 
ry = of Kensington. No doubt if there 

ad been a County Council in existence 
then, the control of the police would 
have been placed by the Poliee Act in 
their hands, but there was no such Body 
in existence, and he certainly thought 
that the Government in creating a 
County Council for London should have 
completeconfidenceinit. The force which 
eame into being by the Act of 1829 
only consisted of 1,200 men, and some 
years elapsed before it was increased to 
3,000; whereas now there was a Body 
of 14,000 men patrolling an area of 
688 square miles. Was the police force 
now at all analogous to the old constables 
and watchmen? The London police- 
man was not now a civil officer, but the 
force had developed a semi - military 
character. London policemen were under 
the command of a military man; they 
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lived in lodgings to a certain extent 
isolated from the restof the population ; 
they were subjected to drill, and re- 
volvers had been placed in the hands of 
some of them. And, therefore, without 
any power of control on the part of the 
people of London, this vital and import- 
ant change had been made in the charac- 
terof the force. It was tobe forcibly borne 
in mind that the cost of a policeman in 
London was much above the average 
cost of a policeman in the rest of the 
country. The ordinary cost of a London 
policeman exceeded £100 a-year. A 
short time ago fears were expressed 
that it would be necessary to increase 
the foree this year by 1,000 men. He 
believed the force had been increased by 
about 500 men; but, supposing that 
only 200 had been added, it would have 
involved an inereased expenditure of 
£20,000 a-year, without the people 
of London having the slightest power 
or means of controlling the matter. 
Was that a position in which the people 
of London ought to be placed? At 
present it was considered to be their 
duty to pay the money, and nothing 
more. ‘They had no control over the 
foree whatever, and yet they paid 
£1,200,000 a-year for the London Police. 
That was a very large sum to pay without 
having the slightest shadow of control, 
and he regarded it as being of necessity 
an infraction of theirrights. He would 
not say that in the hands of the Home 
Office there was any danger that the 
police would be used for political pur- 

ses. He would not say for a moment 
that in the hands of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who now occupted that Office the 
police would ever be used in any case for 
a political purpose. But still there were 
Home Secretaries and Home Secretaries, 
and they could not always be certain that 
they would have men of the high and 
honourable character of the right hon. 
Gentleman fulfilling the duties of that 
Office. On the contrary, they might have 
a man who would have no compunction 
in using the police for political purposes. 
A Commission in 1837 made a proposal 
which went, in many respects, on the 
lines of the proposal made to the Com- 
mittee that day. He rested his argu- 
ment in support of the Amendment on 
the argument that they had already 
made the same provision in the case of 
other and inferior Councils. He main- 
tained that it was unjust not to repose 
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in the County Council of London the 
same confidence that they reposed in the 
County Councils in all other parts of the 
country. The working of the system 
was, he thought, shown in its most 
extreme form in 1866, when the rate- 
payers of Chislehurst, Barnet, and other 
outlying districts were charged for an 
increase in the Metropolitan Police Force 
that was employed for purposes with 
which they had nothing whatever to do. 
Asa proof of the high character with 
which the London County Council was 
regarded, they had already provided 
that Aldermen should form part of its 
constitution, and yet a Council so con- 
stituted was to be deprived entirely of 
the control of the police. He failed to 
understand the reason which induced 
the Government to deny to the London 
Council that which they had already 
given to inferior Councils. He submitted 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
that he might fairly meet them half way, 
as he had done in the other case, and 
give to the London Council the same 
control that he had given to the County 
Councils generally. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tazE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.) said, that 
he interposed that early in the debate 
for the sole pur of stating what the 
views of the Government were. He 
should endeavour to answer the argu- 
ments brought forward in support of the 
Amendment as shortly as possible. He 
would pass by some minor objections to 

‘the proposal which had been taken by 
the hon. and learned Member for the 
Peckham Division of Camberwell (Mr. 
Baumann), ‘and he would first refer to 
the fact that there was a difficulty in 
regard to the area. The Amendment 
contracted the area of the Metropolitan 
district and the areaincluded under the 
Metropolitan Police Act to that of the 
County Councils, which were entirely 
different. As he understood the sugges- 
tion of the hon. and learned Member, 
it was that the area of the Metropolitan 
Police district should be cut down to that 
of a County Council. That was distinctly 
a retrograde proposition, for the move- 
ment had hitherto been in the direction 
of enlarging the Metropolitan area. It 





had even been thought necessary, in the 
case of boroughs like Croydon and West 
Ham, within the Metropolitan area, to 
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take away from them the ordinary juris- 
diction which the Watch Committees of 
other boroughs exercised in regard to 
their police. The main argument in 
support of the Motion was that, because 
they were going to entrust to the County 
Councils throughout the country certain 
powers with regard to the police, they 
ought also to entrust them to the Coun- 
cil for London. It was said, ‘‘ You 
have conferred certain powers on other 
County Councils, and why not confer the 
same powerson London also?” Taken 
shortly, that was the sum and substance 
of the argument. But, as a matter of 
fact, that was scarcely the case, be 
cause the House had decided that the 
police in the counties should be under 
the control and in the hands of a 
joint committee. The hon. Gentleman, 

owever, did not himself propose to treat 
the London County Council as an ordi- 
nary County Council. The whole of his 
argument hitherto had been that Lon- 
don was not the same as an ordinary 
county, and still less as an ordinary 
borough. To regard the Metropolitan 
Police as the same as the police in any 
borough was totally to misapprehend 
its position in the eyes of the coun- 
try and of London. The Metro- 
politan Police had various Imperial 
functions to perform which did not fall 
upon the police of any other place. In 
some sense all the functions of the 
police might be called Imperial, and if 
they were to argue this matter as 
theorists only, it would be difficult to 
point out why the detection and pre- 
vention of crime was not as much an 
Imperial duty as the punishment of 
crime. On the prineiples of scientific 
legislation, the argument would be much 
stronger in the direction of centraliza- 
tion than decentralization ; and although, 
from the point of view of the position 
taken up with respect to other parts of 
the country, it might perhaps be illo- 
gical to place the police of the country 
entirely in the hands of the Central Au- 
thorities, yet he believed that the theory 
of our system in the boroughs and coun- 
ties was not an ideal or perfect theory, 
and when they considered the position 
of London he was convinced that to 
treat the Metropolitan Police on the 
same principle as was applied to the 
ordinary local police was altogether im- 
possible. He would remind the Com- 
mittee of some of the distinctly Imperial 
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functions which fell to the lot of the 
Metropolitan Police. First of all it had 
to protect the Sovereign and Parliament. 
A large part of the cost of the Metro- 
politan Police was due to their having 
to protect both Houses of Parliament, 
as well as the persons of the Sovereign 
and Royal Family wherever they might 
go, and for that purpose they were fre- 
quently sent down to the country to 
assist the local police on the occasion of 
the opening of public buildings and in- 
stitutions, and on other similar occa- 
sions. The hon. Member had himself 
referred to those duties, but had passed 
them by with a word, saying that for 
the purpose under his plan some special 
constables were to be created. Then 
all the Royal Palaces and public build- 
ings were at present under the care of 
the Metropolitan Police. 

Mer. JAMES STUART: They were 
not so for the first 10 years after the in- 
stitution of the Force. 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, that that 
was probably the case, because every- 
thing was done tentatively in this coun- 
try. Before the Police Act, they were 
under that Dogberry system of drunken 
beadles apppointed by the parishes ; but 
he did not suppose that any advocate of 
change in his wildest moments would 
wish to go back to it in these days. To 
return, however, to the functions of 
the Metropolitan Police; these were 
not confined to the protection of both 
Houses of Parliament, the Sovereign, 
and the Royal Family, but they ex- 
tended to the Government Buildings, 
Dockyards, and great National Establish- 
ments throughout the country. The 
hon. Member said that the Gevernment 
Establishments paid for the protection 
afforded to them, and that the matter 
was, therefore, quit, and must be struck 
out on both sides. But that was not 
correct. When the Estimates were 
offered, it would be found that he had 
asked for an increase of £20,000 for the 
Metropolitan Police on account of the 
enormous increase of charge for the 
protection of public buildings, for which 
purpose the previous Vote was quite 
insufficient. ot the least important 
among the duties of the police was what 
he might call the International work 
which they had to do. This involved 
an amount of work which those who 
had the management of police in muni- 
cipalities would not dream of. The 
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whole process of tracking out inter- 
national frauds rested with them, and it 
would be admitted that in this they had 
to discharge a duty much more Imperial 
than local. Then, the police were sta- 
tioned at various ports to investigate 
and prevent crimes against the Stato, 
which was, of course, work distinctly 
of an Imperial character, and which it 
would be impossible to transfer. To 
put upon a Local Council the command 
of an army of 14,000 men was a work 
which no country had ever taken up. 
He trusted that the new London Coun- 
cil would be equal to any work which 
it might be asked to undertake; but, at 
the same time, he thought it would be 
inappropriate to ask that Council to per- 
form tasks which were Imperial in their 
nature, and which related to matters 
with regard to which the general Go- 
vernment of the country should be re- 
sponsible. In his opinion, however, it 
would not be right to put the London 
Council in command of a large army of 
men in a district in which the Imperial 
Parliament sat. His hon. Friend had 
not pressed his argument home as he 
might have been expected to do; but 
he would invite the Vommittee to con- 
sider the state of things which might 
have arisen in Paris if within recent 
years the Municipal Council of Paris 
had been in command of a large police 
force as against the National Assembly. 
But even in the case of a calmer coun- 
try like America, the Constitution itself 
provided that the control of the police, 
in a district of 10 square miles sur- 
rounding the House of Congress, should 
be placed in the hands of the governing 
power. He could only say that it was 
the opinion of most Statesmen of the 
present day that it was impossible to 
Sor alongside Parliament a popular 

ody having a large force at its com- 
mand. He thought the Committee 
would long hesitate before they intro- 
duced such an innovation. He pre- 
sumed the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby (Sir William Har- 
court) might be considered as a fair expo- 
nent of Liberal views upon this matter ; 
and a short time ago that right hon. Gen- 
tleman brought in a Bill—in 1884—for 
the Government of London, and he per- 
ceived that by that Bill the Metropolitan 
Police were not to have been affected. 
There was not a word about taking the 
Metropolitan Police from the authority 
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with whom their control now rested, for 
the purpose of transferring it toa popular 
body. Now, the authority under which 
the police of the Metropolis were, was, 
as the hon. Gentleman had said, the 
House of Commons, and that House 
had certainly not shown any indication 
of a disposition to allow the Home Se- 
cretary for the time being the slightest 
undue licence as regarded the manage- 
ment of the police. If he had any com- 
eng to make, it would be that certain 

on. Members had carried their vigilant 
inspection of the Metropolitan Police 
into matters of detail and discipline, 
which had, perhaps, better be left alone. 
He believed that the present system was 
the best for the performance of those 
Imperial functions which the police had 
to discharge, as well as those minor 
duties which had to be done in connec- 
tion with every borough in the country, 
but which in London were complicated 
by foreign relations and the influx of 
visitors. He would now touch upon an- 
other subject—namely, the cost. It was 
true that the Metropolitan Police were 
costly. That was due to two circum- 
stances—first, the greater number of 
police per 1,000 in the Metropolis, and, 
secondly, to the greater cost per man. 
With regard to the numbers of the 
Metropolitan Police, as compared with 
those of the Provincial towns, he found 
that whereas London had 25 policemen 
to every 10,000 inhabitants, Manchester 
had 22, Liverpool 17, Glasgow 18, 
Sheffield 12, and Birmingham 12. He 
did not think that anyone who knew 
London would say that the number of 
the Metropolitan Police was at all dis- 
proportionate to the amount of property 
which they had to protect, in addition 
to the other Imperial duties he had 
mentioned: The cost of the Metropoli- 
tan Police Force was £98 12s. per man, 
as against £102 18s. in Birmingham, 
£99 13s. in Leeds, and £103 2s. in Sal- 
ford, The cost of superannuating the 
men in the Metropolitan Police was 
£11 10s. per head, leaving the average 
cost per man, independent of super- 
annuation, about £87 2s. The pay of 
the men amounted to £78 9s. per head, 
leaving a sum of only £8 13s. per head 
for extraneous expenses, such as the 
cost of police stations, accoutrements, 
and other matters. This was less than 
the cost of the police in Liverpool, Bir- 
mingham, Manchester, and Sheffielu. 
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In Liverpool the amount was £19 13z., 
against £8 13s. for the Metropolis; in 
Birmingham, £24 18s.; Manchester, 
£9 7s.; and Sheffield, £7 5s. As to the 
pay of the police, the Metropolis was 
£78, Manchester £77 8s., and Sheffield 
£75. While, therefore, the average 
pay per constable of the Metropolitan 
Force was about the same as that in the 
large towns, the rest of the cost per man 
was considerably less. It could not be 
said, then, that the Metropolitan Police 
was expensively managed in anything 
but the item for superannuation, which 
he admitted to be high. That point 
had received his anxious attention ; but 
the Committee, he thought, would agree 
that any proposal to deal with super- 
annuation would be sure to excite great 
discontent and remonstrance. It was 
by no means an easy thing, when once 
a liberal superannuation scheme was 
introduced, to modify or cut it down. 
The experience of everyone who knew 
London would be to the effect that there 
were not really too many policemen. 
They were obliged to have an abnormal 
number of police, owing to the number 
of the inhabitants of the Metropolis: 
and he thought that the proposition of 
the hon. Member, to place the control 
of the Metropolitan Police under any 
authority except that of a Minister of 
the Crown responsible to Parliament, 
could not be assented to, as being a 
policy to which no civilized country had 
ever yet listened. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar) said, he acknowledged 
the conciliatory manner in which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department (Mr. 
Matthews) had received this proposal. 
The object of everyone was to secure the 
peace of the Metropolis, and the mainte- 
nance of law and order. He did not think 
right hon. Gentlemen ought to lay over- 
much stress on the first argument, that 
it would be difficult to trace the boun- 
daries of London for the purpose they 
had in view. The mght hon. Gentle- 
man knew that the boundary had 
already been drawn with reference to 
West Ham and Croydon ; and, there- 
fore, there would be no practical diffi- 
culty in the matter. The chief argu- 
ment advanced by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was that, London being the 
seat of Government, the Metropolitan 
Police must necessarily have a large 
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number of Imperial duties to perform. 
He regretted to hear the right hon. 
Gentleman say that, so far as he was 
concerned, he was not only in favour of 
centralization with regard to the London 
police, but also with regard to the 

lice in other parts of the country ; 
ecause, as he said, in many cases of 
smaller towns Imperial and local func- 
tions necessarily overlapped. There 
was, undoubtedly, great force in the 
right hon. Gentleman’s contention that 
the London police had a greater num- 
ber of Imperial duties to perform than 
there were in any other borough in 
England. But he thought that the 
argument of the right hon. Gentle- 
man was met by the fact that these 
functions, in a certain sense, were 
distinct one from the other. They 
already voted on the Estimates sums for 
distinct Imperial services, and if there 
were other purposes for which they did 
not vote money, then he trusted that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary would move that London should 
receive a grant for those purposes. He 
did not believe that anyone on that side 
of the House would desire that those 
Imperial functions—the protection of the 
Sovereign, the Houses of Parliament and 
public buildings—should not remain in 
the hands of the Executive Government, 
and that they should not be carried out 
by an Imperial as distinct from a local 
force. He thought that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary had for- 
gotten that London was represented at 
present by two police forces—that of the 
City and the ordinary Metropolitan 
Police. That being so, he thought it 
would be easy to continue the distinction 
and have two forces, an Imperial and 
a local force. It seemed to him, then, 
that the argument of the right hon. 
Gentleman, on theground of the Imperial 
functions which had to be discharged by 
the Metropolitan Police, had no very great 
weight. Paris, of course, was always 
trotted out in this connection because it 
was a very revolutionary and disturbed 
lace. If Paris was the cause of revo- 
utions and changes in Government in 
Franee, it was because the people in the 
provinces had to submit and had no voice 
in the matter at all. But London was far 
from being revolutionary, it wasdistinctly 
Conservative; and he thought the fact 
that those who were called Democratic 
Tories and sat on the opposite side of the 
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House supported the Government in 
their Conservative measures was a proof 
that no real comparison could be made 
between Paris and London on the ground 
of the fear of revolutionary riots. But 
they must consider this matter from a 
practical point of view. Could any hon. 
Member of that House say that the pre- 
sent position of the Metropolitan Police 
Force was really satisfactory? Was 
there not often great and dangerous 
friction between Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, whether Liberal or Conservative, 
and the Metropolis in regard to the 
police? The hon. and learned Member 
for the Peckham Division of Camberwell 
(Mr. Baumann) said that the sedition- 
mongers of Trafalgar Square would 
have been allowed their own way if the 
police had been under local manage- 
ment. But the great majority of the 
sedition-mongers, as they were called, 
who took part in the demonstrations at 
Trafalgar Square, had a political and 
not a local object in view. If it had 
been a matter between them and a Local 
Body it would have been settled in a 
different manner. Then there was the 
ease which came up last year, by which 
the country nearly lost the services of 
the right hon. Gentleman the present 
Home Secretary. He referred to the 
ease of Police-Constable Endacott and 
Miss Cass. That was a case which ought 
never to have come before the House of 
Commons, not indeed because, according 
to the hon. and learned Member for 
Peckham, the House ought to have 
no voice at all in the matter of the 
Metropolitan Police. The hon. Member 
wanted to shut the mouths of Members 
in that House, and at the same time 
did not wish them to exercise any con- 
trol whatever over police matters. The 
reason why this case ought never to 
have come before the House of Commons 
was {that it was a purely local one 
and not one which ought to have affected 
the stability of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment or the position of the Home Se- 
cretary. In his own constituency, a 
short time ago, orders were issued by 
Sir Oharles Warren by which a large 
number of street barrows were ordered 
to be removed from positions in which 
barrows had been allowed to stand for 
the last 20 or 30 years. This was a 
matter in which, owing to the present 
police arrangements, the locality had 
no voice, and the consequence was that, 
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instead of its being dealt with by the 
locality, he had been compelled to bring 
the matter under the notice of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary. 
[Mr. Marruews: They would have 
power to deal with it.] He was cer- 
tainly given to understand that the 
order had come down from Sir Charles 
Warren, and it was only by dint of show- 
ing Sir Charles Warren and the right 
hon. Gentleman the Home Secretary 
that it was against the wish of the Local 
Authorities that he was able to obtain 
a reversal of this order. But he in- 
tended that not one of these local matters 
should have come before the House of 
Commons. Unfortunately, it was too 
often the cae that matters affecting the 
Metropolitan Police were turned into 
subjects of agitation because Her 
Majesty’s Government had to deal with 
them as purely local affairs, and he was 
afraid that when they obtained these 
new Local Councils matters would be- 
come worse than before. It had been 
said that there would be contention and 
strife between the new Council and Her 
Majesty’s Government if such questions 
as these had to be raised in the House 
of Commons, and he (Mr. Sydney Bux- 
ton) was afraid that this kind of friction 
would be more dangerous than that 
which had hitherto occurred between a 
small section of the people of London 
and the Home Secretary. It was be- 
cause he believed that, on the whole, 
there would be much less friction in 
regard to the police in the future, if the 
people had the control of them, and be- 
cause he believed that the question of 
Imperial care and local care could be 
easily distinguished the one from the 
other, that he cordially supported the pro- 
posal of his hon. Friend; and he hoped 
that if the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the LocalGovernment Board 
could not see his way toaccept the Amend- 
ment now, he would, at any rate, leave 
open the question which it involved. 
Mr. FIRTH said, in the course of his 
observations he had stated the cost of the 
Metropolitan Police to be £100 17s. 10d. 
per man. He was then quoting from 
the Return of his hon. Friend the 
Member for the Hoxton Division; but 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary had quoted from the subse- 
quent Return of Mr. Murphy—whoever 
he might be—according to which the 
cost of the police was less than the sum 
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he had stated by £2. When he had 
spoken of the cost of the police, he meant 
the cost per inhabitant. 

Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
that in dealing with these matters they 
must look at the possible contingency 
of friction arising between the County 
Council and the Government of the day, 
and then the question would be asked, 
‘‘Who is to be supreme?” If such 
friction were to exist, the Government 
must, unless they had a police force of 
an Imperial character, rely on the mili- 
tary. He strongly objected to legislation 
which would make it necessary, or even 
possible, for the Government of the day 
to have to call in the military to over- 
ride civil institutions, and, therefore, it 
seemed to him absolutely necessary 
that the control of this force of 14,000 
men should be absolutely in the hands 
of the Government of the day whatever 
that Government might be. For this 
reason he protested against the handing 
the control of the Metropolitan Police 
over to the County Council. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) said, he thought the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department (Mr. Matthews) 
did not adequately recognize the fact 
that this Bill did not leave things as 
they were. The right hon. Gentleman 
had alluded to the Bill which was in- 
troduced by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Derby (Sir William 
Harcourt). Now, whatever objection 
might be taken to that Bill, cer- 
tainly the argument might be used in 
favour of it that it left police questions 
precisely as they were. But what was 
the attitude which Her Majesty’sGovern- 
ment had assumed? They had taken a 
new departure in regard to the Metro- 
politan Police. At present one-half 
of the cost of the police was provided 
by the House of Commons, and was 
voted annually by them ; but, in future, 
the whole cost of the Metropolitan 
Police would be exempt from the control 
of the House, and also from the control of 
any Municipal Body whatever. Whereas, 
at present, the Exchequer paid half the 
cost of the police, in future every far- 
thing of that cost would come out of 
the pockets of the people of London, 
and who, however, would have no kind 
of control over that body. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary had re- 
ferred to the question of cost. He (Mr 
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Pickersgill) did not intend to go into that 
question in detail, but there wasone police 
force in the country which he believed 
everyone agreed was a very expensive 
body. He referred to the Royal Irish 
Constabulary, and he would like to 
compare the cost of that force with that 
of the Metropolitan Police. He found 
that the Royal Irish Constabulary had 
a strength of 15,500 men, and cost 
£1,439,000 a-year; whereas the Metro- 
politan Police, with a strength of 14,000 
men, cost £1,565,000 a-year. Now, he 
thought that showed that the Metro- 
politan Police was, at all events, not 
very economically administered. The 
hon. and learned Member for the Peck- 
ham Division of Oamberwell (Mr. 
Baumann) appeared to object to their 
proposal mainly on the ground, as he 
expressed it, that it placed a standing 
army of 14,000 men under the control 
of a Radical County Council in London. 
He did not propose to place a standing 
army of 14,000 men under the control 
of the County Council of London. He 
would examine, for a moment, how the 
Metropolitan Police Force was composed, 
and how it was oceupied. He found 
that 750 members of the force were 
employed in Dockyards and at the 
military stations at Woolwich, Chatham, 
Portsmouth, Devonport, and Pembroke; 
and he asked what had a civil force to 
do with the control of military stations, 
all of which lay outside the Metropolis, 
and some of which were very remote 
from it? In the first place, it was quite 
clear that those 750 men should be 
struck off the Metropolitan Police Force 
at once, and a separate force provided 
for the performance of those duties. But, 
besides these, there were 650 men of the 
Metropolitan Police employed on what 
were called special duties. All these 
were attendant on public offices and 
museums, and he submitted that this 
was not the duty of the police. There 
was no necessity to employ the police in 
such duties, and he (Mr. Pickersgill) 
would give the Committee a particular 
illustration. Originally, at the Law 
Courts, in the Strand, the protection of 
the inside of the building was undertaken 
by the Metropolitan Police, but for some 
reason their employment was discon- 
tinued, and the authorities of the Law 
Courts had established a staff of their 
own; and at present, he believed, there 
were no Metropolitan Police within the 
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building. It was perfectly clear that 
what had been done with regard to the 
Law Courts might be extended to other 
public buildings and offices. But it was 
not only in looking after public offices 
and museums that the Metropolitan 
Police were employed ; they were actually 
hired out to public Companies and private 
individuals. He saw that policemen 
were hired out to the Army and Navy 
Co-operative Stores, the London and 
Brighton Railway Company, Drum- 
mond’s Bank, Shoolbred and Co., Lam- 
beth Palace, and, last of all, to the 
Queen’s Arms Music Hall. He could 
not imagine why the last should be 
singled out for special police protection. 
He could assure the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Peckham (Mr. Baumann) 
that he stood in quite as much ap- 
prehension as he did of a standing 
army in London of 14,000 men, and he 
pointed out that the number of the force 
was constantly increasing. In 1886 
there were 500 men added to the Metro- 
politan Police, and last year 150 more, 
while at the present time he understood 
that the Chief Commissioner was 
clamouring for a further large augmen- 
tation of the force. He did not com- 
plain of that in the slightest degree ; 
it was inevitable, while things remained 
as they were, that they should go on 
augmenting this already overgrown 
force, because it had to control a 
population that already approached 
5,500,000, and was increasing at the 
rate of 100,000 a-year. Great urban 
communities were growing up outside 
the Metropolitan area, and he asked 
what would hereafter be the population 
within the jurisdiction of the Metropo- 
litan Police? Already West Ham and 
Croydon had received Charters of Incor- 
poration, and he thought that on every 
ground of reason and precedent these 
Charters ought to be accompanied by 
the control of the police. Other urban 
communities were growing up, and he 
wanted to know where the Government 
would put a limit to this enormous 
and undivided force? Some hon. Gen- 
tlemen on that side of the House had 
very frankly stated their opinion that 
the whole police force of the country 
ought to be under the control of the 
Home Office. But he was surprised to 
hear that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary shared that opinion, 
although he might not have the courage 
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to say so in precise terms. He sub- 
mitted that the existence of this enor- 
mous force, which was constantly grow- 
ing, threatened the life of every police 
force in the country. These two kinds 
of forces he was afraid could not exist 
side by side, and it was to be appre- 
hended that the Metropolitan Force 
would eventually swallow up the rest. 
At atime when they were taking this 
new departure, he would like to impress 
upon the Committee that they had a 
great opportunity for breaking up this 
unwieldy Body, and resolving it into 
smaller and more workable divisions. 
How was that to be done? In the first 
place, he presumed that hon. Members 
were aware that the area of the Metropo- 
litan Police extended into the counties of 
Hertfordshire, Essex, Middlesex, Sus- 
sex, and Kent ; and clearly the rational 
and logical proceeding would be to give 
back to those counties the area which 
the Metropolis had usurped from them, 
and thus strike off at once a considerable 
number of this armed force of 14,000 men. 
Another portion of the force should be 
immediately struck off by placing the mili- 
tary stations under separate bodies of 
police, and by placing the Government 
Offices and Museums under a separate 
staff of assistants, as had been done in the 
case of the Law Courts, which would still 
further reduce the number of men; so 
that after all it would be a somewhat 
attenuated army that the Radical Council 
of London would, in the long run, take 
over. His hon. Friend the Member for 
Hoxton had referred in the course of his 
speech to the extreme importance of the 
existence of close touch and sympathy 
between the police and the people whom 
they had to control. He desired to 
emphasize that point, because, however 
efficient their machinery might be for 
the purpose of prevention and detection 
of crime, it would break down at some 
point or other, unless it had the general 
co-operation of the citizens. There was 
one condition, and one only, upon which 
they could have that cordial co-operation ; 
and the condition was, that they should re- 
pose confidence in them. But theGovern- 
ment were not reposing confidence in the 
citizens by withdrawing from them the 
control of the police, and he was afraid 
that the consequences might be far 
otherwise than most hon. Gentlemen 





would desire. A short time ago, in 


a Police Court, evidence was given that 
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a number of bystanders in a London 
street had looked on without offering 
the slightest assistance while a police 


officer was engaged in a desperate 
struggle with a criminal armed with 
a loaded revolver. When that case 
was heard the magistrate on the 
Bench indignantly asked—‘‘ Are we 
ceasing to be English?’’ He did not 
desire to say one word which might seem 
to extenuate the conduct of those by- 
standers, who were so unmanly and so 
reckless of human life; but he would 
venture to suggest that there was a very 
close relation between the English virtue, 
of which the magistrate was so proud, 
and those free institutions which were 
also entitled to the distinetive name 
of English, and, if they recklessly 
and wilfully destroyed the tree at its 
root, they must not be surprised to 
find themselves grievously disappointed 
when they came to seek for the fruit. 
Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea) said, 
that the County Council of London 
would have duties of the most diverse 
and complicated nature transferred to it, 
which would have to be discharged by a 
body of untried men; and surely it was 
most unwise unnecessarily to add the 
additional burden of the control of the 
police? He was astonished to hear it 
said that there was a prejudice against 
the police in the Metropolis. There was 
no such prejudice, or, if there was, it 
was confined entirely to the criminal 
classes, and to law-breaking mobs, who, 
happily, very rarely troubled the peace 
of the Metropolis. There might also be 
friction occasionally between the police 
and a few dull demagogues who brought 
themselves into contact with the police 
by their folly. With the exception of 
that very small amount of friction he 
said that the majority of all classes of 
people in London were thoroughly satis- 
fied with the way in which the police 
discharged their duties, and were proud 
that they had in their midst a body of 
men so honest, patient, and in all re- 
spects so thoroughly deserving of their 
confidence. The hon. Gentleman who 
had just spoken had suggested that 
there should be a division of the Metro- 
politan Police into separate bodies, but 
he (Mr. Whitmore) pointed out that it 
was quite beyond the scope of the Bill 
to make any such alterations. The 
time, moreover, had not yet come for 
any such change, and in the meanwhile 
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he submi:ted that in order to allow the 


County Council of London to discharge 
its duties efficiently it was expedient 


that the police should remain under the 
control of the Home Office. For these 
reasons he should vote without the 
slightest hesitation against the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, S.): 
Sir, I venture to address a few words to 
the Committee on this Amendment, be- 
cause I have had the honour of holding 
the Office of Home Secretary, and from 
the day when it was my duty to take 
charge of that Office the question of the 
future management of the police in 
London was to me one of the most 
anxious I have ever contemplated. This 
question having occupied my thoughts 
while I was at the Home Office, and since 
thattime, I venture tosay, with full know- 
ledge and responsibility, that after you 
have constituted the Local Body for the 
government of London, and after the 
whole of the expense of the police force 
is being charged upon the locality, it will 
not be practicable to maintain the pre- 
sent arrangements. I say, not off-hand, 
but after mature consideration, that 
the counties—-and London will be the 
most important of them—must have the 
management of their police. Probably 
in time that process will go further in 
substituting direct authority for that of 
the joint committees, and the direct 
control will become greater; but whether 
that be so or not, I am quite certain that 
from the time when the entire expense 
of the police is locally borne, and when 
these Councils are constituted, it will be 
impossible to prevent the control of the 
police being vested to the extent pro- 
posed by the Billin the representative 
Body. Then the practical question 
arises, how are you to deal with certain 
branches of the police whose duties are 
Imperial? In what way are you to in- 
sure that over that police force which is 
charged with Imperial duties there shall 
be Imperial supervision, while for that 
part of the Metropolitan Force charged 
with local duties there shall be local 
supervision? I am trying to discuss 
this question as a purely practical one, 
which, if not settled now will weigh on 
us for some time to come. Something has 
been said about the police arrangements 
of foreign countries, and I listened with 
attention to the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
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the Home Department (Mr. Matthews) 
and the reference he made to the police 
arrangements of France and America. 
Now the analogy with regard toAmerica 
is not exactly what the right hon. Gen- 
tleman describes. In America every 
State manages its own police. The State 
of New York, for instance, with a city 
of, roughly speaking, 2,000,000 inhabit- 
ants, has a local police, and the fact that 
New York is in the opinion of some 
people a somewhat turbulent city has 
not prevented the law remaining good, 
under which the State of New York 
entirely manages its own police. Again, 
Boston and the large towns of the 
Western States have in every case local 
management, and so far the analogy 
proposed to be set up by the right hon. 
Gentleman fails. But it is said that 
the case is different with the State of 
Washington, and that there the Local 
Authority does not manage the police, 
and that it is controlled by the United 
States Government under the authority 
of Congress. But Washington is not 
a State; Washington does not in 
any sense enjoy the priviledge of a 
State; it has been expressly excepted 
in the United States Constitution from 
the ordinary privileges which every 
other part of the country possesses. 
It does not send Representatives to 
Congress except as a territory — the 
territory of Columbia. Washington is 
not in any sense to be compared with 
the other States of America; it is far 
less in population than New York, 
Boston, or the large Western towns; 
it has never become a State, not on 
account of its size, but because it is the 
seat of Government without any of the 
industrial or political characteristics of 
a State. On that account while the 
several States have power over their 
own police, Washington from the time 
when it was hardly more than a 
village has been governed by the 
Executive of the United States. It is 
a mere official town, while nine-tenths 
of London has no official character, but 
is a great trading and manufacturing 
City. Then the analogy of France 
was brought forward by the right hon. 
Gentleman, but the Committee will re- 
member that the French system is quite 
different from what we have here. The 
police in France are a semi-military 
body for the control of not only Paris, 
but for Marsailles, Lyons, and, in fact, 
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all the Departments of France. There 
is, therefore, no analogy between the 
arrangements we have here and the 
arragements in France, and the analogy 
of the right hon. Gentleman falls to the 
ground entirely. Now, how, on our 
principles of police management, can 
we make the arrangements which must 
before long be made with roe to the 
police of the Metropolis? I say that 
there must be a body of police responsi- 
ble to the Minister for certain Imperial 
purposes. That appears to me to be a 
sound system toadopt. It will be neces- 
sary to have acertain Police Force for the 
protection of Royal Palaces and the pro- 
tection of this House, the Royal Parks, 
and Public Institutions, as well as for the 
protection of our Dockyards and great 
establishments at Portsmouth and else- 
where; and we must retain that force 
under the control of the Imperial Go- 
vernment. I think that in any arrange- 
ment we make, a police force, re- 
sponsible to and under the control of 
the Executive Government, should be 
maintained for these Imperial purposes; 
but for the ordinary purposes of police 
within the enormous Metropolitan area 
which is not to be distinguished in its 
character and requirements from many 
of our great towns and populous parts 
of the country, I think we should have 
an ordinary police force under the same 
system as that which exists in those 
great towns. I venture to say that there 
is nothing impracticable in carrying out 
that division of the work. It exists 
already at Portsmouth and Devonport, 
and other dockyards and arsenal towns, 
and works quite smoothly. If the right 
hon. Gentleman accepts the proposition 
that such a division should be made, I 
undertake to say that with the assistance 
of the advisers at his command, he 
would have no difficulty in making a 
distinction between the two forces; and 
I therefore strongly recommend to the 
Committee to keep in view that, while it 
is absolutely necessary to have a police 
force for Imperial purposes under the 
control of the Secretary of State, it is not 
necessary that the whole of the Metro- 
politan Police Force should be under the 
control of the Central Authority. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, 
they were very glad to hear from the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Childers) 


Mr. Childers 
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the impressions which his valuable ex- 
perience had left upon his mind. The 
right hon. Gentleman had sketched out 
what he considered a solution of the 
police question. His solution amounted 
to this—that there should be two forces, 
one for local and the other for Imperial 
purposes. Before expressing any de- 
cided opinion upon that scheme, he 
(Mr. Ritchie) must say he should very 
much like to see it worked out in some 
Bill, so as to see exactly what it was 
that was proposed. So far as he (Mr. 
Ritchie) was concerned, it seemed, on 
the face of it, exceedingly undesirable 
that in one city they should have two 
police forces under different control, not 
restricted within different areas, but 
common to the whole Metropolis. He 
thought that if the right hon. Gentle- 
man worked out the details of his 
scheme, he would find they would not 
present those agreeable features which 
he seemed at present to think they 
would. The right hon. Gentleman had 
alluded to what had been said by the 
Home Secretary (Mr. Matthews) in con- 
nection with France and with Wash- 
ington. With regard to Washington, 
the whole speech of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman seemed to confirm the position 
taken up by the Home Secretary. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Childers) 
told them that in every other city in 
America the police force was a munici- 
pal force, controlled by the municipali- 
ties, but that in Washington it was not 
so controlled. The argument of the 
right hon. Gentleman seemed to him, if 
good for anything at all, to tell entirely 
in favour of the position assumed by 
the Government. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that what he 
said was that Washington was not one 
of the large municipal towns of America, 
but was a purely official town. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that that was 
his argument. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that Washington was a small 
town, but it was the seat of Govern- 
ment. It was a small town; but, being 
the seat of Government, it was con- 
sidered undesirable to treat it in re- 
ference to the police in the same way as 
all other towns in the United States 
were treated. Surely, a fortiori, if it 
was considered necessary because Wash- 
ington was the seat of Government that 
the police force should not be under the 
control of the municipality, the case of 
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London was infinitely stronger, because 
here there was a population of 5,000,000. 

Mr. CHILDERS said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman had failed to appreciate 
his argument. His argument was that 
nine-tenths of London had nothing to 
do with the government of the country, 
whereas Washington was a purely 
official town. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that he would 
not pursue the matter further; he had 
said what he wanted to say, and would 
leave the argument of the right hon. 
Gentleman for what it was worth. He 
contended, and he thought there was a 
good deal of strength in the argument, 
that, whereas in Washington, a small 
town and the seat of Government, the 
police was not under the control of the 
municipality, it was infinitely more im- 
portant that in a large town, where it 
was much more easy that circumstances 
might arise which would render local 
control undesirable, the police should be 
under Imperial control. The right hon. 
Gentleman alluded to France; he (Mr. 
Ritchie) confessed he was not so familiar 
with the conduct of the police in France 
as to be able to very strongly contradict 
what the right hon. Gentleman had 
said; but he was informed there was 
what might be called a municipal force 
in every town in France, except Paris. 
There were the Sergents de Ville, which 
were to all intents and purposes a local 
force, in all other towns in France ; but 
in Paris, it was an Imperial force. How- 
ever that might be, the Government 
adhered to the argument used by the 
Home Secretary ; they contended that it 
would be a most dangerous thing to 
place a great army like the police of 
London under any Local Authority 
whatever. That had always been the 
opinions of Governments of this country, 
whether they were Liberal or Conserva- 
tive. Tho right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Childers) had said that when he was 
Home Secretary he had come to the 
conclusion that it would be impossible 
to maintain the force as it stood then. 

Mr. CHILDERS: As soon as the 
entire expense of the police fell upon 
London. 

Mr. RITOHIE presumed the right 
hon. Gentleman would not be inclined 
to recede from his position, even if the 
whoie expense was not borne by the 
Metropolis, because there were other 
considerations in his mind besides the 
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question of expense. It was a matter 
of regret that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Derby (Sir William 
Harcourt) was not in his place. They 
would have been glad to have heard 
what the right hon. Gentleman had to 
say upon this point, because the respon- 
sibilities of the right hor. Gentleman 
when he was Home Secretary were even 
greater than those of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Edin- 
burgh (Mr. Childers). The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby had 
the responsibility of bringing in the Lon- 
don Government Bill, and he deli- 
berately provided that the control of the 
police should remain in the hands of the 
Home Office. If rumour were true, he 
maintained that position against very 
strong and urgent representations made 
to him; and, if again rumour spoke 
truly, there was some difference of opi- 
nion in the Cabinet on the question ; but 
the right hon. Gentleman, in his respon- 
sible position, felt that the retention of 
the control of the police as it stood that 
moment was of such vital importance 
that he would not give way to his Col- 
leagues. It was quite true that the 
whole expense of the police was borne 
by London; but, on the other hand, 
there was to be handed over to the Lon- 
don Council certain revenues which had 
hitherto been Imperial revenues. Al- 
though, therefore, it might be strictly 
accurate to say that the London Council 
would have to pay for the police, the 
Government were providing London 
with the funds wherewith to pay. They 
provided in the Bill that the first charge 
upon the funds of the Metropolis was to 
be the money which it was necessary to 
pay to the Receiver for the maintenance 
of the Metropolitan Police. The funds 
were not to be paid over to the London 
Council until the contribution hitherto 
given by the Government was handed 
over to the Receiver of the Police. He 
was satisfied of this—that, if the inhabi- 
tants of the Metropolis were polled to- 
morrow, they would show unmistakably 
that they desired that the control of the 
poliee should remain where it was. One 
hon. Gentleman had said he was quite 
certain the time would come when the 
London County Council would insist 
upon having the control of the police. 
He (Mr. Ritchie) did not believe that 
that time would come; anyhow, let them 
wait until the demand was made; cer- 
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tainly there was no evidence of any 
demand of that kind now, and the Go- 
vernment would be lacking in their duty 
if they were to take such a stupendous 
step as to hand over this Imperial force, 
this army of men, to the control of any 
Local Authority whatever. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.) said, that he did not 
wish to intervene in the debate at any 
great length, but he wished to know 
whether all the complaints he had heard, 
about the time of Parliament being 
taken up with matters that might well 
be transferred to Committees, was a valid 
complaint, or whether hon. Members 
when they made it, merely made it to 
= over the time? He wanted to 

now why he and other provincial Mem- 
bers should be called there Session after 
Session to discuss that matter of the 
London police. Day after day last 
Session they had this matter before 
them ; not a day passed, but some ques- 
tion was put relating to the Metropolitan 
Police. He protestedagainst provincial 
Members being obliged to come there 
and discuss that matter, which did not 
in any respect concern themselves. He 
wished, furthermore, to ask whether the 
capital of the country, which contained 
the greatest volume of intelligence, and 
where the working classes certainly were 
as well educated as those in the Pro- 
vinces, was to be deemed inferior to the 
smallest provincial town in the matter 
of police, and whether the precedent 
calmly and deliberately created by this 
Committee—the precedent of giving the 
control of the police and the dismissal 
of the Chief Constables to the counties 
—was to weigh for anything in regard 
to the affairs of the capital of this 
Empire? He, personally, heard with 
considerable alarm, the remarks which 
fell from the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board (Mr. Ritchie) when he talked 
about a body of armed men who were 
to be placed at the disposal of the Home 
Secretary. He, as a citizen of England, 
deprecated any idea of armed and irre- 


‘ sponsible men. 


Mr. RITCHIE: I never said any- 
thing about the police being armed 
men. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
said he would like to cite Glasgow, part 
of which city he had the honour to re- 
present, as an illustration in connection 
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with this matter. There certainly were 
as dangerous elements in that city as in 
London, and yet 900 police were suffi- 
cient to keep order in that city. He had 
himself addressed a meeting at which 
John Burns and others, not the most 
Conservative men, were present, and 
which was attended by between 50,000 
and 60,000 people ; 250 policeman, how- 
ever, were quite sufficient to keep order. 
He could not see why hon. Members, 
who called themselves Conservative, 
should endeavour to stir up that very 
feeling which the Home Secretary de- 
precated, of hatred between the classes, 
by showing by their votes and speeches 
in that House that they considered their 
fellow-subjects in the capital of London 
unfit to exercise a privilege that they 
themselves had given to the rest of the 
country. He heid that the example of 
Washington, a city with which he was 
acquainted, was absolutely deficient as 
a parallel case to that of London. Wash- 
ington was but a very small place; it 
had not the elements that London had, 
and therefore the parallel which was 
attempted to be drawn between the two 
cities was an absolutely false one. He 
desired to know what was likely to 
happen if a feeling was excited, as had 
been excited in the House, between the 
police and the people. He deprecated 
the police of London being held up to 
public execration in the way they had 
been held. It was not very long ago 
that a policeman was a friend of every 
citizen in this country, but now he was 
assured by clergymen, Roman Catholic, 
Anglican, and Nonconformist—and he 
supposed no hon. Member would say 
that they wished to excite angry feelings 
—that there was an undoubted feeling 
of distrust arising between the police 
and the very poor, the reason being that 
the police have been employed in duties 
which they never would have been em- 
ployed in had they been under popular 
control. The hon. and learned Member 
for Chelsea (Mr. Whitmore) thought fit 
to say he believed there was no conflict 
between the police and the people of Lon- 
don, except a small criminal section and 
the few dulldemocrats. Thatmightbe so. 
He (Mr. Cunninghame Graham) hoped 
there was the utmost possible conflict 
between the criminal classes and the 
people ; but with regard to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s sneer at the dull 
democrats, he asked him whether, in that 
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most miserable country of England, that 
country in which, five miles from where 
they were now assembled, hundreds of 
people were tramping the streets in 
search of work, a democrat could be 
otherwise than dull. A democrat had 
not the advantage of representing an 
aristocratic constituency in the West- 
End of London. He saw the rags and 
miseries of the people, and if his dis- 
courses to the people were dull, the hon. 
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and learned Member at least had not) 


been able to charge any democrats that 
they were in the smallest degree in- 
cendiary. It had been said by the 
President of the Local Government 
Board that if a poll were taken of the 
citizens of London, it would declare 
largely in favour of keeping the police 
arrangements as at present. If they 
took a vote of the rich in the West- 
End of the City, of those who were 
in affluent circumstances, he had but 
little doubt it would do so; but if they 
went to the dens of misery, if they went 
to the toiling thousands, if they went 
to the working classes, he was perfectly 
certain that they, as Englishmen, and 
men who had no wish to break the 
public peace, but still men by whose 
labour this very police force was main- 
tained, would vote directly in the op- 
posite sense. It had also been said by 
the right hon. Gentleman that the pro- 
position put forward from the Front 
Opposition Bench would create two dis- 
tinct police forces in the Metropolis. As 
long as they had palaces and were 
obliged to guard them, a small force 
of several hundred men would be abso- 
lutely sufficient for the purpose. As he 
understood the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for South Edinburgh (Mr. 
Childers), he did not advance a single 
word as to the propriety of establish- 
ing a body of police that should be under 
a Central Authority for one moment. 
He (Mr. Cunninghame Graham) hoped 
that hon. Gentlemen before voting 
upon this Amendment would consider 
what they were doing, especially hon. 
Gentlemen who represented Metropo- 
litan constituencies. He thought that 
such hon. Members would not lightly 
be disposed to go before popular con- 
stituencies when they themselves had 
so manifestly shown that they distrusted 
the very men whom they were supposed 
to represent in the House, .He hoped 
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that the Committee on that occasion 
would not be guided by political or 
Party consideration. He trusted that 
they would not do anything to create 
a most serious precedent, the effect of 
which would be to do what he most 
earnestly deplored—namely, stir up those 
very ill feelings between the police and 
the people hon. Members pretended 
they wished to avoid. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS said, he thought 
that the case stated by his hon. 
Friend the Member for the Hoxton Divi- 
sion of Shoreditch (Mr. J. Stuart) and 
supplemented by his hon. Friend the 
Member for South-West Bethnal Green 
(Mr. Pickersgill) remained entirely un- 
answered. Right hon. and hon. Gentle- 
men opposite seemed to look at this 
question from one point of view, and 
from one point of view only. Hon. 
Members upon the Opposition Benches 
had laid before the Committee the whole 
question of government as it related to 
the citizens of London. Hon. Gentle- 
men opposite had chosen to ignore en- 
tirely the question as it related to the 
citizens at large, and more than one 
speaker opposite had said that there 
was no feeling among the ordinary 
citizens in regard to the present manage- 
ment of the police. He (Mr. J. Row- 
lands) maintained there was the very 
strongest opinion among very respect- 
able people in London in regard to the 
management of the police and as to the 
inadequate manner in which the force 
performed its ordinary functions. It 
had been his duty to put questions to 
the Home Secretary in regard to that 
inadequacy. In the neighbourhood he 
represented, they were at the present 
time completely dissatisfied with the way 
in which the Chief Commissioner and 
the Assistant Commissioners discharged 
their duties. The hon. and learned 
Member for Chelsea (Mr. Whitmore) 
said that it was only a few Radicals 
that complained. Allow him -to assure 
the hon. and learned Gentleman that 
so far as his (Mr. J. Rowland’s) neigh- 
bourhood was concerned, the complaint 
was not confined to what the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was pleased to call 
a “few wild Radicals.” He did not 
suppose that the opinion of the Vestries 
of London would have much weight 
with hon. Gentlemen opposite, but, at 
least, many of the Vestries were re- 
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spected and esteemed by the people 
evsemeenink and they had expressed 
in the most emphatic manner an opinion 
in favour of the Amendment now under 
consideration. There was a growing 
feeling among Londoners that they 
could manage their own affairs and 
look after property and the protection 
of life better than the police. He denied 
that the case of Washington afforded 
any reasonable analogy in this case; and 
as to France, he asked hon. Gentlemen 
opposite to carry the illustration to its 
legitimate end. Hon. Gentlemen had 
gone to Paris for one illustration ; they 
might have gone to Paris for another 
illustration, and told them not how 
the police there might be used by 
the people for revolutionary pur- 
poses, but how in the early morning 
the foree had been used by despots 
to take away the lives of innocent 
people, because some despicable fiend 
wanted to get on the Throne of 
France. The point wasthis. Tuke the 
case of an ordinary citizen who got 
into some difficulty with the police. 
[ Zaughter.| He assured hon. Members 
that that was no laughing matter. A 
man might be arrested for a crime he 
had or had not committed. What had 
he to do bafore he could get anything 
like justice? The moment the police 
station door was closed on a citizen, he 
had no redress without going to the 
Home Secretary. A man had first of 
all to move the Home Secretary, and he 
(Mr. J. Rowlands) undertook that diffi- 
cult task a little while ago, and could 
say that he found it a very heavy task 
indeed, and, moreover, he did not 
succeed. If they had a Watch Com- 
mittee, aman could go to his representa- 
tive upon that committee, and prevail 
upon him to secure an investigation of 
his ease, and if the police were in the 
right, they would be at once exonerated 
from any wild charges of exceeding 
their duty; but, if they were in the 
wrong, those injured would receive 
redress. He (Mr. J. Rowlands) was 
exceedingly glad that hon. Gentlemen 
. Opposite were not divided upon the 
question. They might find that it was 
not a question of Trafalgar Square 
alone, they had distinctly alluded to the 
people of London at large. They were 
continually _—— about their con- 
fidence in the people; but when they 
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were appealed to by the people for the 
legitimate control of the police, they 
said—‘* We deny it to you; we will not 
give you the rights of manhood which 
are granted in the case of your brethren 
in provincial towns.” 

Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.) 
said, that as he had been returned to 
the House by a Metropolitan consti- 
tuency, he felt he should not be dis- 
charging his duty if he did not say that, 
in his opinion, they would never have 
in London peace and confidence between 
the police and the people until the police 
were placed under the control of the 
directly elected representatives of the 
people. In the course of his recent 
fight in Southwark, he never said a 
word against the police. He had always 
acknowledged the efficient manner in 
which they performed their duties; but 
he was bound to confess there was a 
very strong feeling on the part of the 
ratepayers, and especially on the part 
of the working classes, that they would 
never consent to have the police continue 
under the control of the Home Secretary, 
be he Liberal or Conservative. The people 
of London would never rest satisfied 
until they possessed the control of the 
police just in the same way as the rest 
of the country did. The argument of 
the Home Secretary (Mr. Hfatthews) 
was an elaborate argument in favour of 
a special police for Parliamentary and 
Government purposes. By all means 
have that police, that would satisfy the 
people of London [ Cries of ** Divide !’’}. 
There seemed to be an inclination on 
the part of hon. Gentlemen opposite to 
close this debate in a premature way; 
but, personally, he thought that the 
discussion could be continued for some 
time longer with considerable advantage, 
especially by hon. Gentlemen opposite 
who represented Metropolitan consti- 
tuencies. He considered that the advice 
given to the Government by their Me- 
tropolitan supporters was dangerous 
advice, and he was confident that the 
time was not far distant when the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board 
would be convinced that the desire 
which the people of London expressed 
was a just and a legitimate desire. 


Question put, 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 150; 
Noes 220: Majority 70, 
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‘Mr. JAMES STUART, in moving to 
insert, after the words ‘ Metropolitan 
Board of Works,” in lines 4 and 5, page 
33, the words “and of the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board,” said, the object of 
his Amendment was to transfer to the 
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London County Council the duties and 
powers of the Asylums Board. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 33, lines 4 and 4, after the words 
“ Metropolitan Board of Works,” to insert the 
words ‘“‘and of the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board.” —(Mr. James Stuart.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


| 

| Mr. RITCHIE said, he was not pre- 
pared to accept the Amendment, and 
‘for reasons he would very shortly give. 
|The Metropolitan Asylums Boards was 
|a Poor Law organization, and, as the 
Committee knew, they did not by the 
| Bill deal with the Poor Law. He did 
‘not, however, advance that as a con- 
|clusive argument against the proposal 
/of the hon. Gentleman, because there 
| were duties thrown upon the Board 
‘other than those connected with the 
Poor Law, but he had another reason 
which he thought was of an exceedingly 
weighty character. The Metropolitan 
hastens Board was charged with many 
important functions, functions second to 
none in importance when one had to 
consider the welfare of the people of the 
Metropolis. The Board had charge of 
fever hospitals, small-pox hospitals, and 
other matters intimately related to the 
public health of the Metropolis, and he 
thought it would be an unfortunate and 
a most undesirable thing to transfer 
duties such as these from an experienced 
Board of the kind to a new Body such 
as they were now setting up; a Body 
which would have upon its shoulders so 
many large and important duties, and 
whose time would, in consequence, un- 
doubtedly be very largely taken up even 
without placing upon its shoulders other 
than those duties which would devolve 
upon it under the Bill as it stood. He 
thought it was not at all improbable 
that the time would come, and must 
come, when all matters of the kind 
would have to be dealt with by the 
Central Body they were now setting up; 
but he was sure that those who knew 
the nature of the work performed by the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board would con- 
sider it would be injudicious, even 
dangerous, to the public health of the 
community if they were at once to 
transfer to the County Council the im- 
portant duties of this Board. 
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Mr. STANSFELD (Halifax) said, 
that after the observations of the right 
hon. Gentleman he hoped his hon. Friend 
(Mr. James Stuart) would not press his 
Amendment to a Division. The right 
hon. Gentleman’s argument was unan- 
swerable. However advisible it might 
be—and the right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to suggest that it might be ad- 
visable—to transfer at some future time 
the duties of this Board to the County 
Council, it was evidently undesirable at 
once to entrust the new Body with suca 
serious matters of administration as 
were dealt with by the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board. He thought that his 
hon. Friend might very well rest satisfied 
with the remarks of the President of 
the Local Government Board. 

Mr. FIRTH said, that the Asylums 
Board was not elected entirely by the 
Poor Law Guardians. Fifteen of the 
members were nominated by the Local 
Government Board. It struck him that 
a compromise might be effected in the 
matter, if the County Council were 
allowed to nominate the 15 members 
instead of the Local Government 
Board. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. FIRTH, in moving to omit Sub- 
section (4), said, the effect of the Amend- 
ment would be to allow the London 
Council to borrow on the same terms as 
other counties. Those terms were at 
present set out in Clause 67, and the 
sole consent there was the consent of 
the Local Government Board. But there 
was the suggested limit of two years’ 
rateable value, and there was also a 
further limit as to what should be done 
where one year’s rateable value had 
been exceeded. The power to be given 
to the Councils to borrow under Clause 
67 was, as it stood now, greater and 
better than the power of London under 
the sub-section he proposed to remove. 
He proposed to give London the same 
power as the counties. The Metropoli- 
tan Board of Works was necessarily 
limited under the Act of 1869. It had 
to come to Parliament, state everything 
it wished to borrow for the ensuing 
year, and give an account of all it had 
spent in the past year. If the effect of 
Section 67 was practically to emancipate 
the counties from control of that kind, 
London ought to receive the same 


advantage, 
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Amendment proposed, in page 33, 
line 9, to leave out from ‘‘it,’’ to “‘ afore- 
said,” in line 12.—( Mr. Firth.) 


Question * sed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. RITCHIE said, he thought there 
was something to be said for the pro- 
posal the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had made. The proposal was that 
the new London County Oouncil should 
be subject to the same kind of control by 
the Local Government Board as other 
Local Authorities ; that application must 
be made to the Board, who would be 
able to send down Inspectors to inquire 
into the matter for which the loan was 
required. There was a great deal to be 
said for local inquiry, and a great deal 
to be said against the existing condition 
of things, by which the Metropolitan 
Board of Works brought in Money Bills 
at the latter end of the Session. Al- 
though it seemed a very great safeguard 
that the Metropolitan Board of Works 
had to come to Parliament, it really 
did not amount to a great safeguard. 
On the whole, he was rather inclined to 
think they had better not deal with the 
matter at the present time, but postpone 
it until they had disposed of Clause 67. 
If, however, there was any general 
feeling on the part of the Committee 
that it would be wise to make the alter- 
ation now, the Government would offer 
no objection. 

Mr. FIRTH thanked the right hon. 
Gentleman for the courteous way in 
which he had dealt with the Amend- 
ment. As to the suggestion of the right 
hon. Gentleman to postpone the sub- 
ject, he was afraid that on Clause 67 
the Chairman would rule him out of 
Order, if he said anything at all about 
London. That was his difficulty. Upon 
the understanding that when they had 
passed Clause 67 the right hon. Gentle- 
man would consider whether anything 
could be done on Report to meet his 
views, he would ask leave to withdraw 
his Amendment. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, he would 
strongly urge the Government to deal 
with the matter on Report. There 
was a strong feeling that the borrowing 

owers everywhere, but especially in 
ndon, were not sufficiently safe- 
guarded. Upon this, as upon many 
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matters, words ought to be inserted to 
protect the London population. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sm ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.), in moving to insert after 
“c (4) a 

“There shall also be transferred to the 
London county council the powers, duties, and 
liabilities of the Commissioners of Police re- 
lating to hackney and stage carriages,”’ 
said, that he was confident his Amend- 
ment would meet with considerable 
favour from the Government, and he 
trusted that possibly it might receive 
their assent. He did not think his 
Amendment involved, or in the slightest 
degree implied, any distrust whatever of 
the police. He had complete confidence 
in the Metropolitan Police, and had just 
shown that by his vote, but he feltthere 
was no class of the people of London or 
of the people of the country at large 
who would not resent any measure which 
rendered them peculiarly amenable to 
the control or to the interference of the 
police. One of the main objections 
which the traders of London raised 
against the Early Closing Bill which 
was recently introduced by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for the University 
of London (Sir John Lubbock) was that 
the Bill would possibly subject them to 
interference on the part of the police. 
Now, it was universally admitted that 
the cabdrivers of the Metropolis were, 
on the whole, an intelligent, an honest, 
and law-abiding class. It wasalso clear 
that the cabdrivers were peculiarly liable 
to interference on the part of the police. 
They resented such interference. They 
felt it was to a certain extent a slur 
upon them that they should have to ask 
registers from the police. They pre- 
ferred that the power of registration 
should be lodged, not with the police, 
but with the County Council. He was 
aware there were two objections which 
would probably be urged against his 
proposition. The first was founded upon 
the question of areas. It was true that 
the adoption of the Amendment would 
involve a certain re-adjustment of the 
area in which the Metropolitan Police 
Force had jurisdiction. But that re- 
adjustment would have to be made on 
other and far more important grounds. 
So the first objection would not have 
very much foree. The second objection 
was one which was a good deal stronger. 
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Tt was that it would be overweighting 
the Bill if details of that sort were em- 
bodied in it. He admitted that it would 
be impossible, considering the time of 
the year, for the Bill to be successfully 
carried through the Legislature this 
Session if too many details were to be 
embodied in it. If that were the only 
objection taken by the Government, he 
hoped his right hon. Friend would be 
able to assure those for whom he spoke 
that the suggestion contained in this 
Amendment would have the favourable 
consideration of the Government in any 
future measure they might adopt in this 
regard. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 33, line 9, after ‘‘ (4) ’ to insert the 
words, “‘ There shall also be transferred to the 
London county council the powers, duties, and 
liabilities of the Commissioners of Police re- 
lating to hackney and stage carriages.”—(Sir 
Roper Lethbridge.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. RITCHIE said, he hoped his 
hon. Friend would not press the Amend- 
ment. This was an important subject, 
affecting the interests of what the hon. 
Member had very properly called a use- 
ful body of public servants, and if the 
Government saw their way in this Bill 
to removing the disabilities of which 
this class very rightly complained he 
need not say they would not hesitate in 
doing so. But the question the hon. 
Member had raised was rather larger 
than he thought—so large was it, in 
fact, that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Derby (Sir William Har- 
court), when introducing his Local Go- 
vernment Bill, had declared that if any 
change were-made in the matter dealt 
with in the Amendment it should be 
done by means of a Bill brought in by 
the Common Council of London. There 
were points in connection with the sub- 
ject which would render it necessary, if 
they dealt with the matter at all, not to 
deal with it in two or three lines of a 
single clause as suggested by the hon. 
Gentleman, but in several clauses. 
Though he was far from saying that at 
some future time it might not be advis- 
able to deal with the matter, it could 
not be dealt with satisfactorily in the 
clauses of this measure. 

Mr. FIRTH said, that with 
to the last part of the right hon. 


ard 
en- 
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tleman’s statement, that the subject was 
a difficult one to deal with, but that he 
thought it might be settled at some 
future time, he (Mr. Firth) would point 
out that he had put down a clause at 
the end of the Amendments to provide 
that the County Councils might apply 
from time to time for powers to deal 
with certain subjects, and amongst those 
subjects the matter under discussion 
would be included. His proposal was 
in the form in which the proposal was 
made in 1884, and he did not under- 
stand the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board to say that when they arrived at 
this new clause he would not be pre- 
pared to accept it. As to the adjust- 
ment of districts and so forth, if the 
Amendment proposed were accepted, it 
might be so difficult to deal with the 
matter that it might be found impos- 
sible to carry the clause now before the 
Committee as remodelled. There was 
no reason, however, why ultimately 
these powers should not be contained in 
the Bill. 

Mx. PICKERSGILL said, he hoped 
the hon. Member for North Kensington 
(Sir Roper Lethbridge) would persevere 
with the Amendment, and if he did so 
he (Mr. Pickersgill) should certainly 
support him. The hon. Member had 
not specifically alluded to the financial 
aspect of the question. These licences 
were a source of revenue producing 
something like £35,000, which was at 
present an item of revenue to the Re- 
ceiver of the Metropolitan Police, and, 
of course, it would naturally follow that 
if these powers and duties were trans- 
ferred to the County Council, as pro- 
posed in the Amendment, the licence 
duties would be transferred as well. 
Therefore, he would suggest that at the 
end of the Amendment such words as 
these should be added—‘‘ The amount 
raised by the issue of these licences 
should be paid into the county fund.” 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS said, there was 
a strong feeling outside the House upon 
this question. He had had many re- 
presentations made to him by hackney 
carriage proprietors, who objected to 
being under the control of the police as 
if they were semi-criminals. They 
looked upon themselves as being as 
honest and industrious as any other 
class of the community, and they did not 
see why they should be put to the 
indignity of being obliged to go back- 
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wards and forwards to the police for the 
ge of being regulated by them. 

hen the Bill of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Derby (Sir William 
Harcourt) was before the House, there 
was some public feeling upon this ques- 
tion, and the hackney carriage people 
made very strong representations with 
regard to it. He trusted the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board would be able to 
offer some means by which power would 
be given in the Bill for the transfer of 
the hackney carriage portion of the 
duties of the police to the new County 
Councils—some power such as was pro- 
posed by the Amendment of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Dundee (Mr. Firth). 

Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) 
said, the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board was not in his place, therefore he 
would ask his able subordinate to give 
them some assurance, if he could, with 
regard to the intentions of the Govern- 
ment that when they presented their 
Provisional Order Bill next Session, 
they would hand over extensive and 
comprehensive powers to the County 
Councils. He took it for granted that 
the right hon. Gentleman would not 
accept the new clause which the hon. 
and learned Member for Dundee pro- 
posed to add to the Bill, and, that being 
so, the right hon. Gentleman should give 
the Committee an assurance to the effect 
that the power with which this Amend- 
ment dealt would, next Session, be 
handed over with other powers of the 
Home Office to the County Council of 
London. It must be evident that as this 
was a power and a duty which in all 
great boroughs was exercised by the 
Town Councils, directly they assimilated 
the municipal rights of the Metropolis 
more or less to those of other parts of 
the country, it would follow that such a 
power as that of controlling the hackney 
carriages would be put into the hands 
of the popular Body. And there was 
another great argument in favour of 
this step—namely, that, when this 
House was over-charged with Business, 
it seemed absurd for them to bring every 

etty detail of arrangement concern- 
ing the hackney and stage carriages 
of the Metropolis before the Imperial 
Parliament. He was confident that be- 
fore very long it would be found advis- 
able to effect the proposed change. He 
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would appeal to the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Local Government 
Board (Mr. Long) to consider whether 
it was possible for him to give any pro- 
mise that the Government would them- 
selves hand this power over to the 
County Council under the Provisional 
Order Bill next Session. 

Tue SECRETARY ro rue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Lone) 
(Wilts, Devizes) said, that it would be 
impossible for him to make any pro- 
mise of that kind. The objection of the 
Government to the Amendment pro- 
posed was not so much on principle as 
on account of the impossibility of deal- 
ing with the question now. It was 
their intention to convey by Provisional 
Orders powers to the County Councils; 
but the hon. Gentleman would see that 
it was impossible to enter into a specific 
promise that such a matter as the con- 
trol of hackney carriages should be so 
transferred, as other Departments would 
have to be consulted before anything 
could be done, and delay must, conse- 
quently, take place. 

Mr. LAWSON said, that as the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
was now in his place he should like to 
ask him if he could give a more specific 
answer to the question ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, he thought 
the suggestion made in the Amendment 
was utterly impracticable. There was, 
in the first place, the difficulty in regard 
to area. Let them just consider what 
the duties were which the police had to 
acing They had to ay premises, 

orses, carriages, cab-ranks, and so on, 
and such duties were performed by the 
force in addition to their ordinary duties. 
If responsibility in these matters were 
taken from the shoulders of the police 
they would have to be undertaken by 
new Officials, and as a result the County 
Councils would be under the necessity 
of employing a fresh staff. No doubt, 
the new officials would be able to do 
the duties to which he had referred 
very well. They would be able to inspect 
the cab-stands very efficiently, but such 
duty as preserving order on the ranks 
could not be fulfilled without the help 
of the police. Then, if this Amendment 
were to be accepted, it would necessitate 
their going through all the Acts of 
Parliament dealing with hackney car- 
riages, so as to properly apportion the 
duties. There were duties, he thought, 
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which the police had to perform in this 
way which it would be a great pity to 
take from them. 

Mr. LAWSON said, he should be un- 
willing to enter into a controversy with 
the Grand Master of the Police as to the 
duties of the force, but he must say it 
seemed to him that the Local Bodies 
would experience no difficulty in getting 
persons to perform the duties at present 
performed by the police in relation to 
hackney carriages. They had seen in- 
stances recently of the capacity of Local 
Bodies for taking over duties of a some- 
what similar kind to those in question, 
and, that being so, he did not see why it 
should not be done in this case also. 
Naturally the police would subordinate 
themselves to the County Councils. If 
they were not going to do that, it would 
be a bad look out for the County Coun- 
cil, and would only increase the difficul- 
ties, which had been pointed out earlier, 
attendant on centralization. 

Str ROPER LETHBRIDGE said, he 
was surprised to hear the fact that it 
was necessary for the police to interfere 
for the preservation of order on cab- 
stands, alleged as a reason for regard- 
ing this Amendment as impracticable. 
Of course, the police would always main- 
tain order on cab-stands with wiomso- 
ever might lie the duty of inspecting 
and of registering cabs and cab-drivers ; 
but there did not seem to him to be any 
connection between the two classes of 
duty. Atthe same time, he apnreciated 
the spirit in which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board and the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Local Government 
Board had approached this Amendment, 
and the assurance they had given that 
the Government would, at any rate, 
favourably consider the demands and 
claims of the cabmen in this respect, 
and he, therefore, was induced to ask 
the Committee to allow the Amendment 
to be withdrawn. 

Mr. LAWSON said, before the 
Amendment was withdrawn he wished 
to express a hope that it was thoroughly 
understood that this question would be 
considered with reference to the Provi- 
sional Order Bill of next Session. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS said, that the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite had made 
one statement of which he wished to 
take notice—namely, that the police, 
at the present time, inspected buildings 
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as part of their ordinary duty, and that 
if these buildings were handed over to 
the County Council to be inspected it 
would be necessary to appoint a new 
body of Inspectors at great cost. Any- 
one who knew the duties which would 
be transferred to the County Council 
knew that some of those duties already 
necessitated the employment of persons 
to go round inspecting slaughter-houses, 
and so on. The existing staff, there- 
fore, could be employed upon the duties 
which would have to be discharged 
under the County Council without ap- 
pointing a new body of Inspectors. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. FIRTH, in moving the following 
Amendment, in page 33, line 16, at the 
end, to add the words— 

‘*The county council of London may as part 
of their general = y all costs, charges, 
and expenses which may be incurred by them, 
of and incidental to any inquiry to be instituted 
with respect to markets for the sale of food 
supplies within the London council area, and 
preliminary to, in, and incidental to the pre~ 
poring, applying for, and obtaining an Act of 
Parliament with respect to such markets, or 
any of such markets,” 


said, this was the clause which was in- 
serted in the Metropolitan Board of 
Works (Money) Bill in 1882; therefore, 
it had been part of an Act of Parlia- 
ment. But the Board of Works (Money) 
Bill being only an annual, like the 
Lord Mayor, came to an end at the end 
of the year, and it was not renewed 
in 1883. He (Mr. Firth) was respon- 
sible for putting it in the Bill of 1882, 
which was carried by a large majority, 
the object of it being to atom the 
Board of Works to make inquiries 
with regard to markets with the view 
of preparing and applying for Acts 
of Parliament with respect to them. 
The Amendment did not in any way 
touch the question of the establishment 
of markets, but only gave power for in- 
quiry. What happened under this pro- 
vision on the Metropolitan Board of 
Works might well be imagined. Every 
member wished to have a market in the 
district from which he came, and a lurid 
light had been thrown on the operations 
of this Public Body lately; but this 
provision was inserted in the Act of 
1882, and, looking at the way in which 
it was received, he was not inclined to 
press for its retention on the renewal of 
the Act in 1883. As the Metropolitan 
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Board of Works was about to come to 
an end, he hoped the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board would see no objection 
to including the Amendment in the Bill 
now. It was not objected to in 1882. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 33, line 16, at end, to add the words 
—‘‘ The county council of London may as part 
of their general expenses pay all costs, charges, 
and expenses which may be incurred by them, 
of and incidental to any inquiry to be instituted 
with respect to markets for the sale of food 
supplies within the London council area, and 
preliminary to, in, and incidental to the pre- 
paring, applying for, and obtaining an Act of 

arliament with respect to such markets, or 
any of such markets.’’—(Mr. Firth.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 


be there inserted.” 


Mr. RITCHIE said, that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, no doubt, knew 
that the London Council was not consti- 
tuted by the Bill a market authority, 
and it seemed to him, therefore, that 
they should not insert this clause in the 
Bill, especially in view of the fact that 
there was a Royal Commission now 
sitting inquiring into the whole ques- 
tion of markets. He thought it would 
not be desirable to place any words in 
the Bill which seemed to imply that it 
was the duty of the London County 
Council to deal with this subject. They 
hoped to have the Report of the Royal 
Commission before long, and the House 
would then be able to judge much better 
than at present what further powers 
should be conferred upon the County 
Council of London in this direction. 

Mr. LAWSON said, that without any 
Report of any Commission, was it not 
obvious that the County Council should 
have powers of this kind? The Report 
of the Commission might deal with the 
relative proportions of tolls and dues, 
and so forth, which should be paid ; but 
when they considered the power the 
City had exercised for all those years, 
he thought it was desirable that the 
proposal should be accepted. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, they were en- 
gaged in extremely difficult work in this 

ill, and there were many difficult pro- 
blems in connection with the govern- 
ment of London which they did not 
pretend that they had ventured to ap- 
proach. This question of markets was 
one of them, and if they were to attempt 
to deal with it now a whole crop of new 
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questions would rise up which would 
necessarily impede the progress of the 
Bill. If they were to raise alarms 
amongst the different bodies of indivi- 
duals with regard to the powers which 
should be conferred upon the London 
County Councils, they would seriously 
hamper the passing of the Bill. The 
duties of the new County Councils would 
be extremely large, and it was not likely 
that they would be able to discharge 
functions connected with markets for 
some time tocome. The matter should 
be dealt with thoroughly, and not in an 
Amendment like that submitted by the 
hon. and learned Member. He thought 
the wisest course would be to wait for 
the Report of the Royal Commission. 
Mr. FIRTH said, he recognized the 
force of the right hon. Gentleman’s ob- 
servations. He was extremely anxious 
that they should have this framework 
established, and if the Government, 
therefore, did not see their way to accept 
the Amendment, he would withdraw it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Tue CHAIRMAN : The next Amend- 
ment is as follows, in page 33 at the 
end, to add :— 

‘The London county council may also from 
time to time make, alter, and repeal bye-laws 
for prevention of danger or obstruction to the 
public from posts, wires, tubes, or any other 
appliances or apparatus stretched or placed 
over, across, under, or in any highway (whether 
before or after the passing of this Act) for the 
purpose of any telegraph, telephone, railway 
signalling, or other purpose.” 

This is altogether outside the scope of 
the Bill, and, therefore, cannot be put 

Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.) 
said, he begged to move an Amendment 
which was not on the Paper. It ap- 
peared to him that there had been no 
provision made to keep the Local Bodies 
which existed in London in any form or 
shape in touch with the Central County 
Council, and, therefore, it seemed to 
him desirable that those gentlemen who 
were elected to the new County Council 
of London should be de facto members 
of the Local Bodies within the area for 
which they sat. There were many 
questions—for instance, the main arterial 
drainage question and the local arterial 
drainage question—over which the Cen- 
tral Body would have to have con- 
sultations with the Local Bodies from 
time to time, and there were also other 
questions in relation to the Metropolis 
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on which it was desirable that these 
Bodies should be in touch. Under the 
Bill, he thought, it would be on the Ist 
April, 1889, that this new London 
County Council would come into ex- 
istence. It was not proposed in the 
present measure to have any District 
Councils, therefore, from the Ist April, 
1889, up to the time the District Coun- 
cils were formed, there would be no 
touch or cohesion between the Central 
Body and the Local Bodies. He, there- 
fore, proposed that men who were 
elected for Westminster or St. Pancras, 
and who naturally had the confidence 
of the ratepayers of those districts, 
should also be members of the Local 
Governing Bodies in those districts. He 
thought this Amendment would remove 
friction which might otherwise arise 
between the District Council and the 
County Council. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 33, at the end, to add the words— 
“A — elected to the county council 
should be de facto a member of the local body 
in the area in which he sits.”"—(Mr. Webster.) 

Question proposed, ‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. RITCHIE said, the hon. Mem- 
ber seemed to think that a great deal of 
friction would be prevented by his pro- 
posal, but he (Mr. Ritchie) was, on the 
other hand, inclined to think a great deal 
of friction would be created by it. He 
would point out one practical difficulty 
in the way of accepting the propocal— 
namely, that there might be more than 
one District Board in the area repre- 
sented by a member of the County 
Council, and, according to this Amend- 
ment, such member of the County 
Council would be a member of all those 
Local Bodies. The proposal, therefore, 
would not work and would be sure to 
cause a great deal of friction which he 
felt certain no one would desire to see. 

Mr. HALLEY STEWART (Lincoln- 
shire, Spalding) said, there was one 
advantage the Committee derived from 
having this proposal presented to it. It 
carried to an absurd extent the alder- 
manicidea; and, if adopted, would render 
the retention of Aldermen in the Bill 
impossible. For this reason, he should 
rather be inclined to vote for it. 

Mr. LAWSON said, the hon. Member 
for St. Pancras had not brought forward 
the Amendment with any authority from 
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the Local Body he represented, as he 
(Mr. Lawson) understood the Local 
Body was entirely opposed to any such 
proposition. 

Mr. WEBSTER said, he had not had 
any intimation of that sort. Probably 
the Amendment would be more accept- 
able if he put in the words “ district 
board or vestry”’ in order to meet the 
present necessities of the case. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he could not 
accept the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question, ‘‘That the Clause, as 
amended, be added to the Bill,” put, 
and agreed to. 


Clause 37 (Position of City of London). 

Mr. FIRTH (Dundee) said, he pro- 
posed the Amendment, in line 21, after 
the words ‘‘ transferred to the,’ to in- 
sert the words ‘County Council of 
London,” and to leave out the rest of 
the words to the end of the sentence. 
The Amendment raised a point which 
they had considered the other day. The 
Bill as it stood amounted to a transfer 
to the City Common Council of the func- 
tions of the Court of Quarter Sessions 
and the Justices. 


Notice taken that 40 Members were 
not present, Committee counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. FIRTH said, the two Amend- 
ments in his name related to a point 
that was raised the other day. He did 
not feel so absolutely certain that this 
subject would be dealt with next year; 
as some of his friends seemed to think 
otherwise, he would not move this 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

“In page 33, line 21, after the words ‘‘trans- 
ferred to the,” insert the words “‘ county coun- 
cil of London,” and leave out rest of words to 
end of sentence.—(Mr. Firth.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tuz PRESIDENT or raz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircuiz) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, if 
they were to adopt this Amendment they 
would be doing with the City of London 
what they had not proposed to do 
with any Quarter Sessions borough or 
borough within a county throughout 
the Kingdom. The transfer of the 
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jurisdiction over matters within the 
area of the City of London to the London 
County Council would be adopting a 
different line of action to that they had 
agreed to with regard to other cities and 
boroughs. 

Mr. FIRTH said, he must again re- 
mind the right hon. Gentleman of a 
point to which he had drawn his atten- 
tion, seemingly without effect, the other 
day, that, as a matter of fact, the City 
of London was the centre of an urban 
district, and, therefore, entirely different 
to an ordinary borough within a county. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
said, he thought the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board took up a most extraordinary 
position in connection with this subject. 
He evidently desired to keep up the old 
privileges of the City of London and to 
preserve one square mile, as it were, of 
sanctified soil from being dealt with as 
all other districts of a similar kind were 
dealt with. They were not asking the 
Government to touch the powers of the 
Common Council, or of the Commis- 
sioners of Sewers, nor the power of the 
Lord Mayor, but were merely asking 
that the people who lived within this 
one square mile should be dealt with, in 
regard to judicial matters, as all other 
boroughs were dealt with. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, it was not only 
judicial matters that were dealt with. 
Take, for example, the question of 
lunatics. It would be a strong order to 
say that the London County Council 
should have the control over the City 
lunatic asylums. They would never do 
that in connection with any other Quarter 
Sessions borough in the country. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.): ‘‘All the powers, duties, 
and liabilities of the Court of Quarter 
Sessions and Justices of the City of 
London,”’ did that mean the Court of 
Aldermen ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: Yes. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER: Then, 
had they not better say so? If the 
Government intended that all the func- 
tions of the Court of Aldermen were to be 
transferred from the Court of Aldermen, 
and handed over to the County Council 
of London, the fact should be clearly set 
forth. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, it was proposed 
to take away certain powers in connec- 
tion with lunatic asylums, for instance, 
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which were not exercised by other 
boroughs, and hand them over to the 
Court of Common Oouncil. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER said, he 
could quite understand that the ordinary 
functions exercised by the Town Council 
of a city like Lichfield with regard to 
lunatics and other matters of that kind 
would, in the case of the city, be still 
exercised by the city. There were cer- 
tain functions in Lichfield which were 
discharged by the Quarter Sessions for 
the county of Stafford, and what he 
wanted to know was, who in the case of 
London would discharge these duties. 
Were they to be transferred to the 
Mayor, commonalty, and citizens ? 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that there was 
no attempt made to transfer judicial 
work. It was only administrative work 
that was transferred. 

Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) 
said, he had been full of admiration for 
the histrionic power the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board had displayed during the dis- 
cussion of these London Clauses. He had, 
with a wonderful seriousness of counten- 
ance, contended right through that the 
City of London occupied the same posi- 
tion as if it were an ordinary Quarter 
Sessions borough situated in the middle 
of an ordinary county. In spite, how- 
ever, of the ability with which the right 
hon. Gentleman had preserved his 
gravity, he knew that there was no 
foundation whatsoever for that conten- 
tion. There was no difference whatever 
between the City and the rest of the 
Metropolis ; they had only to go a few 
hundred yards outside that House to 
be convinced of that. There was abso- 
lutely no difference whatever so far as 
any outward and visible sign was con- 
cerned. The City was simply part of a 
great city, and stood with regard to the 
rest of the Metropolis, when they put 
aside its historic privileges, in exactly 
the same relations as a ward stood in to 
such a town as Birmingham or Liver- 

ool. He (Mr. Lawson) was very glad 
his hon. and learned Friend had raised 
this City question again, and for this 
reason—that when he withdrew his 
Amendment the other day it was with 
the idea that the Government had pro- 
mised that the City would be fully dealt 
with in a Bill to be introduced next 
Session. 

Mr. RITCHIE: No, no! 
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Mr. LAWSON said, he only said what 
he thought. He had understood that a 
Bill would then be introduced dealing 
with the whole question of the local 
areas of the Metropolis. There had been 
nothing proposed in this Bill with regard 
to the different parishes and districts of 
London ; they were left to take care of 
themselves. The right hon. Gentleman 
knew perfectly well that whilst the 
Metropolitan Board of Works had been 
in power there had been constant occa- 
sions of friction and dispute between the 
Vestries and the Central Body, and these 
occasions would be multiplied when they 
got a new County Council anxious to 
exercise all the powers under the Bill to 
the greatest extent possible. On all 
occasions when the district surveyor of 
the Council and the Local Authorities 
came into contact with each other the 
difficulty would be increased a hundred- 
fold. He wished to know if it was 
proposed to introduce a Bill next Ses- 
sion which would settle once for all 
the relations of the Local Bodies to the 
County Council, and amongst them, of 
course, the Corporation of the City ? 

Mr. RITCHIE said, it was not in 
order to discuss what would be done 
next year that he rose; but he should 
like to do away with a misapprehension 
as to what took place at the last sitting 
of the Committee. He had never pro- 
mised to introduce a Bill next Session 
to deal with the City. What he did 
state was that the Government did not 
regard this as a complete measure for 
the reform of Local Government, and 
that they hoped on a future occasion to 
bring in a Bill dealing with the local 
areas in London. One of the local areas 
in London, of course, would be the City ; 
but he never intended to convey that it 
was the intention of the Government to 
introduce a Bill next Session to deal with 
the question of the government of the 
City. They would have to set up other 
local areas and District Oouncils in the 
Metropolis, and they hoped to have an 
opportunity of doing so, but they had 
already many engagements for next 
year. [ Opposition cheers.| He did not 
quite understand what these cheers 
meant. They had come under certain 
engagements for next year, engagements 
that were entered into by the Oommittee 
as well; and why hon. Gentlemen should 
give that ironical cheer he could not 
make out. He did not think hon. Gen- 
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tlemen saw the point under discussion. 
They were dealing with certain powers 
exercised within the area of the City. 
As he had pointed o t, one of the chief 
of those powers was the care of pauper 
lunatics. Quarter Sessions boroughs 
which had lunatic asylums were to be 
allowed to take charge of those asylums. 
In the same way, the City of London 
had its own asylum, which had hitherto 
been under the management of the City 
Authorities. It was proposed that it 
should be managed as hitherto, and not 
by the County Council. They did not 
propose that the County Council should 
maintain the pauper lunatic asylums, as 
would be the case if this Amendment 
were accepted, their contention being 
that the governing Body should be the 
Common Council. 

Mr. LAWSON said, that in this case 
there would be no difficulty in allowing 
the County Council to have charge of the 

auper lunatic asylum. The City would 
a their representatives on the Coun- 
cil. The right hon. Gentleman had said 
that it was, never anticipated that this 
should be a complete measure for the 
local government of London. That they 
were all quite well aware of. It was 
clear on the face of it that the measure 
was only a frame of London government. 
They had been discussing these gigantic 
problems which had puzzled Parliament 
for years, and which had evaded the 
attempts of many Home Secretaries to 
settle—and they had discussed them 
and settled them in a couple of days. 
The right hon. Gentleman had no reason 
to complain of the time which had been 
spent on these subjects ; but the Bill was 
not complete, they could not use the 
word complete in regard to it. It was 
in no way an adequate Bill for dealing 
with London, but was a mere skeleton 
upon which flesh and skin would have 
to be put in a future Session. He should 
like to understand a little more clearly 
than he did at present, whether, if the 
right hon. Gentleman could not give 
them a Bill dealing with London next 
year, he would promise them, as soon as 
an opportunity occurred for introducing 
such a Bill, to do so. They were anxious 
to put the City inte exactly the same 
position as all other London boroughs, 
as they objected altogether to the dis- 
tinctions which had been made. He 
thought the time had now come when 
even the City revenues might be drawn 
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upon for some of the common purposes 
of the Metropolis. 

Taz CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber is not speaking to the Amendment. 

Mr. FIRTH said, he was extremely 
sorry to hear the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board dispel the illusion which some of 
them were under, that they might expect 
a measure next year. This Amendment 
raised a specific point. The clause gave 
the Court of Aldermen certain specific 
duties, and he contended that the City 
of London, through its Court of Alder- 
men, however well qualified it might be 
to deal with lunatics, ought not to have 
a separate authority for dealing with 
them to that which was possessed by 
the rest of London. Therefore, on that 
ground, he should press the Amend- 
ment. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 89; 
Noes 119: Majority 30.—(Div. List, 
No. 206.) 


Mr. BARING (London) said, he now 
begged to move an Amendment to entitle 
the Common Council of London to re- 
ceive from the London County Council, 
in respect of each pauper lunatic, the 
same amount as was required by the 
Bill to be paid by any other County 
Council to the Council of a borough. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 33, line 36, after the word ‘‘ London,” 
insert the words “‘ and the common council shall 
be entitled to receive from the London county 
council in respect of each pauper lunatic the 
same amount as is required by this Act to be 
paid by any other county council to the council 
of a borough.’’—(Mr. Baring.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue SECRETARY to rue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Lone) 
(Wilts, Devizes): The Government 
accept this Amendment. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS said, that he 
understood a short time ago that the 
reason why they were not to interfere 
with the powers of the City was because 
it maintained its own lunatic asylums; 
but now it seemed they were asked to 
do something to support these asylums. 

Mr. BARING said, that all that was 
asked was that the Common Council of 
the City of London should get from the 
County Council their fair proportion of 
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the subvention, If that were refused 
it would be simply dishonest. 

Mr. FIRTH said he was sorry to hear 

so strong an expression from the hon. 
Gentleman the junior Representative of 
the City. He was sorry to have such a 
word as dishonest to deal with, but how 
stood the case? They had given the 
City its opportunity just now. They had 
said, ‘‘ You shall transfer the functions of 
the Common Council to the County Coun- 
cil. The purposes for which this proposal 
was made was to secure union, but you 
prefer disunion. You have kept to your- 
selves these powers over lunatics. Well, 
retain them, but do not ask any other 
part of the Metropolis to pay for the 
lunatics, which you not only manufacture, 
but control.” If there was one thing 
which the City Corporation was especially 
qualified to do he admitted that it was 
to manage lunatics ; but when they were 
asked to be allowed to keep their luna- 
tics they should not call upon others to 
pay for them. He would not object to 
the Common Council managing their 
own lunatics if it were not from his 
anxiety for the supreme principle of 
unity. 
Mr. BARING said, that the City 
would pay its proportion towards the 
maintenance of lunatics of the rest of 
the county to the County Council, and 
it was only fair that the County Coun- 
cil should pay a contribution towards 
maintaining the lunatics of the City. 

Mr. LAWSON said, that the City 
Corporation asked others to interfere 
with their concerns to the extent of pay- 
ing for their pauper lunatics. He hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government would tell them 
why he had raised an objection to the 
last Amendment when he was prepared 
to accept this proposal made by one of 
the City Representatives. 


Question put. 
The Committee divided:—Ayes 124; 


Noes 91: Majority 33.—(Div. List, No. 
207.) 


Mr. FIRTH said, he rose to move the 
omission of Sub-section 4, which ex- 
tended the provision of the Highways 
and Locomotives Amendment Act, 1878, 
with respect to main roads to the Metro- 
polis. At the present time roads in 
various districts in London were kept up 
by the Authorities of the districts through 
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but the effect of the clause as it stood 
would be that the London Council would 
take upon themselves the management 
of certain main roads in London, and 
that would give rise toa great deal of 
friction as to whether roads were main 
roads or not. He admitted that such a 
road as the Commercial Road East was 
a main road within the Act of 1870, and 
it was a road as to which something 
might be said for its being kept up by 
the Central Council. But if that sub- 
section were retained, there would be the 
utmost difficulty in settling what were 
main roads and who should keep them 
up. The Bill said that in the City of 
London the County Council might retain 
the powerof maintaining any road in the 
City; but he would point out that they 
had not that power now; it was in the 
hands of the Commissioners of Sewers, 
which was a separate Body, and, there- 
fore, he did not see how they could re- 
tain a power which they did not possess. 
What were the main roads in the City ? 
If the County Council were given the 
declaratory power proposed in the Bill, 
they would see the City declaring Cheap- 
side and other streets main roads; be- 
cause the one governing principle of 
these Bodies was to get as much money 
out of other people as they could. 


Amendment proposed, in page 34, 
to leave out Sub-section 4.—(J/r. Firth.) 

Question proposed, ‘’ That the sub- 
section stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. RITCHIE said, the effect of ac- 
cepting the Amendment would be twofold. 
First of all it would prevent the payment 
by the County Council of London out of 
the revenue of the County of London of 
those contributions towards main roads 
which existed in the Metropolis, and 
which were now paid out of the Exche- 
quer. As the hon. and learned Member 
was aware, a certain | gan naga of the 
cost of maintenance of main roads was 
now paid by the Exchequer to the High- 
way Authorities. There were certain 
main roads in London—for example, the 
Commercial Road, in his (Mr. Ritchie’s) 
own constituency—a portion of the 
maintenance of which was paid out of 
the Exchequer; but if the Amendment 
of the hon. and learned Member were 
acc apted, that contribution would cease. 
Another objection to the Amendment 
was that under it the County Council 
of London would not have the same 
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power as had been given to other County 


Councils to declare main roads. One of 
the arguments of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman was that the representation 
of the City on the Council would be such 
as to induce the County Council to de- 
clare the roads in the City main roads. 
Without any disrespect to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, he (Mr. Ritchie) 
ventured to say that that argument was 
absurd. It was not likely that any in- 
fluence that might be brought to bear 
upon the County Council would make 
them declare a main road which 
was not a main road. All that the 
clause did was to give the London 
County Council the power of declaring 
main roads, and why, he asked, should 
they refuse to give to that Body the 
power which every other County Coun- 
cil would have of declaring that to be a 
main road which was really one ? 

Mr. BAUMANN (Camberwell, Peck- 
ham) said, now that they were consider- 
ing streets and roads, he suggested that 
the President of the Local Government 
Board should consider the expediency, 
either now or on Report, of giving the 
County Council larger powers than the 
Metropolitan Board of Works now pos- 
sessed, of compelling the Vestries, who 
were the Paving Authorities to act with 
common sense with regard to paving the 
streets of London, because, at present, 
nothing was more common than to find 
half of a street paved with one sort of 
material, and the other half with some- 
thing entirely different. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER said, 
that Sub-section (a) provided that the 
Common Council should have power to 
make bye-laws respecting ]ocomotives, 
and authorizing locomotives to be used 
on any road within the City. There 
could be no place where it would be 
more dangerous to have locomotives 
passing than in the Oity of London, and 
if the Common Council had not at pre- 
sent the power authorizing locomotives 
to come within the City, he certainly 
should not be disposed to confer it upon 
them. 

Amendment proposed, in page 34, 
line 17, to leave out Sub-section (a).— 
(Mr. Henry H. Fowler.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause,” 
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Mr. RITCHIE said, he agreed that 
the City of London was hardly a place 
into which it was desirable that locomo- 
tives should be taken. If, however, the 
power of regulating these matters was 
taken away from the City, which was 
now the Local Authority in respect of 
its own streets, the owners of loco- 
motives might take them along the 
streets of the City in defiance of the 
City Corporation. Surely, there could 
be no objection to conferring upon 
the Common Council the power of 
making such bye-laws as would protect 
its own streets. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER said, the 
Bill would give them the power of allow- 
ing locomotives to be used in the streets, 
He said that it was not clear that loco- 
motives could be used in the City of 
London, and if they had not that power 
he contended that it should not be given 
to them. 

Sm ROBERT FOWLER (London) 
said, that he, of course, agreed with his 
right hon. Friend opposite (Mr. Henry 
H. Fowler) that it was most objection- 
able that locomotives should be sent 
through the City during the day time; 
but he could not see why, at 3 or 4 
o’clock in the morning, it should rot be 
permitted. If a locomotive were being 
taken, for example, from Charing Cross 
to Mile End, unless some such power as 
that existed, they would stop a locomo- 
tive passing through the City to its des- 
tination even in the middle of the 
night. 

Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) 
said, that the Committee was about to 
confer a new power on the Common 
Council, to which he believed all hon. 
Gentlemen on that side of the House 
objected. He understood the hon. Baro- 
net the Member for London (Sir Robert 
Fowler) to say that at the present time 
the City had no such power. 

Sir ROBERT FOWLER: I did not 
say that. 

Mr. LAWSON: Has the City the 
power ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.) pointed 
out that the Highways and Locomotives 
Amendment Act gave power to the Cor- 
a of the City of London and the 

etropolitan Board of Worke in regard 
to locomotives which was contemplated 
by the clause under discussion. 


[ Seventeenth Night.} 
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Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER said, he 
would withdraw his Amendment, and 
move the omission of certain words in 
the sub-section 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn, 


Amendment proposed, in page 34, 
line 17, to leave out the words, ‘‘ and 
authorizing loeomotives to be used on 
any road.” —( Mr. Henry H. Fowler.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
roposed to be left out stand part of the 
lause.”’ 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar) said, it seemed to him 
that, if this power had not been already 
conferred upon the Common Council, it 
was a power which they ought to have. 
Surely, there were plenty of opportunities 
for locomotives to pass through the City 
without interfering with the traffic. He 
hoped his right hon. Friend would with- 
draw this Amendment. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, unless the sub- 
section was passed, a very considerable 
amount of doubt would exist as to 
= had the power of making bye- 
aws. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER said, he 
did not want to interfere with the 
making of bye-laws, but he did object 
to authorizing by this Bill the use of 
locomotives and engines in any of the 
London streets. 

Sm HENRY JAMES (Lancashire, 
Bury) asked, how it was possible to get 
locomotives from the West End to 
Whitechapel without passing through 
the City ? 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Newing- 
ton, W.) said, it was of no use to give 
an Authority power to make bye-laws, 
if they were not to be used. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he was not sure 
that the Amendment of the right hon. 
Gentleman would not exclude steam- 
rollers. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER said, the 
question was, had the Common Council 
this power, or had they not? If they 
had the power, he did not wish to inter- 
fere with it; if they had not the power, 
then he declined to give it to them. 

Cotoyne, HUGHES (Woolwich) said, 
it was inconsistent to give power to the 
Common Council to make bye-laws, and 

et to hand over the authorization of 
ocomotives to another Authority. He 
could imagine a locomotive having to go 
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from Blackfriars Bridge to Islington, 
and being compelled under the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman to go 
a mile and a-half out of the way to get 
there. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 142; 
Noes 88: Majority 54.—(Div. List, 
No. 208.) 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said, he had 
had some conversation with the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury, who agreed to report Progress 
in order to give him (Dr. Clark) an op- 
portunity of discussing the position of 
affairs in Zululand, his object being 
to ascertain by what means, if possible, 
war in that country might be averted. 
He trusted the Committee would not 
object to Progress being now reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” — 
(Dr. Clark.) 


Tae FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster), said, it was perfectly true 
that his hon. Friend had made an appeal 
to him on that subject, and he had de- 
sired last week to afford him the oppor- 
tunity of discussing the question by 
moving Progress at an earlier hour than 
12 o’clock ; but now that an Order had 
been made for continuing business after 
that hour, he trusted that the present 
Motion would not be pressed. He had 
promised his hon. Friend to report Pro- 
gress at il o’clock, and at that time— 
10.10 p.m.—there were many hon. Mem- 
bers not present who took an interest in 
the question he wished to discuss. There 
was no doubt that a discussion in the 
House might have the effect which his 
hon. Friend desired, and it would, there- 
fore, be desirable that the question 
which his hon. Friend behind him (Mr. 
Baumann) wished to raise should be 
deferred to some other opportunity. 
But even if that could not be arranged, 
he thought he should not be justified in 
consenting to the Motion of the hon. 
Member at that period of the evening. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) said, he hoped the Motion of 
the hon. Gentleman (Dr. Clark) would 
not be agreed to. He was sure the 
London Members would endeavour to 
assist the hon. Gentleman; but he trusted 
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that the present clause might be taken 
before they reported Progress. 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Motion of Mr. Rircure, the 
following Amendments made, in page 
34, line 23, leave out sub-section (b), 
and insert— 

“The common council in the City of London, 
and in any other part of the Metropolis the 
vestry or district board, shall be deemed to be 
an urban authority within the meaning of the 
provisions of this Act with respect to main roads, 
and may accordingly claim to retain the power 
of maintaining and repairing a main road, and 
in such case shall have all such powers and duties 
of maintaining, repairing, improving, enlarging 
and otherwise dealing with the main road as 
they would have if it were an ordinary high- 
way repairable by them, and such powers and 
duties shall in the City of London be dis- 
charged by the Commissioners of Sewers ;”’ 

Line 26, leave out ‘‘ prosecutions at ;” 
line 27, leave out “including the costs 
of defendants’ witnesses;” line 32, 
leave out from “ for ’’ to the second “‘ the 
city,” in line 33; line 37, after the 
second ‘‘ the,” insert ‘administrative ;”’ 
and in page 35, line 8, leave out sub- 
section (8). 


Mr. FIRTH said, Sub-section 9 pro- 
posed that the Sheriffs of London should 
not have any authority except in the 
City, and the object of the Amendment 
he had placed on the Paper was to pro- 
vide that they should be elected by the 
Common Council. The Sheriffs were at 
present appointed by people who had of 
necessity nothing to do with the City of 
London. It was absurd that those who 
lived in the City, during a part of the 
day at any rate, should have their 
Sheriffs selected for them by people who 
did not live in the City at all. There 
were 7,700 liverymen who were entitled 
to vote, two-thirds of whom had no other 
qualification in the city. They elected 
two Sheriffs, and those two Sheriffs, 
rolled into one, made the one Sheriff for 
Middlesex ; the elections took place once 
a-year, and members who had been ad- 
mitted to the livery of a City Guild might 
vote for two persons to occupy this im- 
portant position. He took it that the 
Sheriff of London should be appointed in 
the same way as the Sheriff of any other 
city in England was appointed. That 
was a sound democratic principle, and he 
hoped the Committee would establish it ; 
whereas the historical usuage of the 
City of London in this matter was an 
anachronism and an absurdity. 
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Amendment proposed, in page 35, 
line 18, after the word ‘“ London,’ to 
insert the words ‘shall in future be 
appointed by the common council of the 
City of London, and.”—~/ Yr. Firth.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. RITCHIE said, he was surprised 
at the hon. and learned Member pro- 
posing this Amendment, because, as the 
matter at present stood, the Sheriffs 
were appointed by direct election, and 
the hon. and learned Member’s proposal 
was to substitute indirect election. The 
Government did not, except as to the 
Sheriffs of Middlesex, propose to inter- 
fere with the City, and therefore they 
could not accept the Amendment. 

Mr. FIRTH said, he ‘admitted that 
the principle of the clause was that of 
more direct election than he proposed ; 
but the people who elected did not live 
in the Sty. Some of them lived in 
Cumberland and other distant parts of 
the country. He wished to interfere 
with and put an end to the present 
system altogether. 

Sir ROBERT FOWLER said, that, 
practically, the liverymen who lived out 
of London did not take part in the 
elections ; but it was quite true that a 
man who lived in Cumberland did not 
lose his qualification. 

Mr. LAWSON said, the right hon. 
Gentleman could not object to the 
Amendment on the ground that he had 
not interfered with the internal economy 
of the City, because that had already 
been done with regard to the functions 
of the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, as 
they might see by the section quoted 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary. 

Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.) 
said, he was himself a liveryman of the 
City, and the wish of hon. Gentlemen 
on that side was, that men should vote 
who had business in the City of London. 
Some of the Companies had livery- 
men attached to them who had no con- 
nection with the City at all; in fact, any- 
one who wanted a vote could go down 
to the City with £12 in his pocket, and 
get the right to vote. He did not say 
that he was going to support the sug- 
gestion that the Common Council should 
appoint the Sheriffs ; but it would be a 
fairer suffrage than the present. There 
were liverymen who had no connection 
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with the City beyond the fact that they 
were faggot voters ; it was true that, in 
times past, many Liverymen had been 
associated with the city, but they were 
now living away from it, and their only 
qualification was that they had either 
bought their liveries at the cost of a 
small sum of money, or in some other 
way had got attached toa city Company. 
Mr. JAMES ROWLANDS said, there 
were in the City a number of Companies 
who raised their revenue by selling their 
livery. To allow the persons who took 
up those liveries to vote for Sheriffs was 
a ridiculous absurdity. He thought it 
was time that those persons should be 
prevented from faggot voting, and was 
glad the Committee would have the 
ower of dividing on his hon. and 
earned Friend’s Amendment, and he 
hoped that course would be taken. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 110; 
Noes 160: Majority 50.—(Div. List, 
No. 209.) 


Mr. BARING said, that, in moving 
the next Amendment, he was placed 
in a somewhat false position, as he could 
not propose what he should have liked 
to propose, as he would have been out 
of Order. Inasmuch as the time of the 
Committee was precious he would not go 
into the history of the matter, which was 
pretty old, but would merely state that 
there was an annual payment made by 
the City of London of £300 to Her Ma- 
jesty’s Exchequer, for the right of 
naming the two half-Sheriffs, as the hon. 
and learned Member opposite (Mr. Firth) 
had called them, Sheriffs of Middle- 
sex. 

Mr. FIRTH: I did not say that. The 
true construction of the matter is that 
there is one Sheriff of Middlesex, and 
that one Sheriff is composed of two in- 
dividuals. 

Mr. BARING: Well, for the right 
of naming the two Sheriffs of London 
who make one Sheriff of Middlesex be- 
tween them. It seemed to him very hard 
that London should have to continue to 
_ pay for a privilege which Parliament was 
now taking away from it. He should have 
liked to move at the ead of the third 
line of his Amendment—“ shall cease 
to be paid’”’; but he was afraid if he 
did so, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would say 
that it was beyond his province to make 
such a Motion, and that the Chairman 
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would rule him out of Order. He, 
therefore, moved the Amendment as it 
stood. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 35, line 19, after“ city,’’ insert “and the 
annual payment heretofore made by the mayor, 
commonalty, and citizens of the city of London 
in respect of the acquisition of the shrievalty of 
the county of Middlesex shall be paid by the 
county council of Middlesex in lieu of the said 
mayor, commonalty, and citizens, but a proper 
proportion thereof shall be a liability of the 
county council of London, and shall be taken 
into account in the adjustment of property, 
debts, and liabilities between the said county 
councils.”’—( Mr. Baring.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Toe CHAIRMAN said, he must point 
out that the Amendment, in regard to a 
payment to the Exchequer, substituted 
for responsible persons a Body which 
might not be so responsible. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he must 
appeal to his hon. Friend (Mr. Baring) 
not to press the Amendment. He (Mr. 
W. H. Smith) would consider, on behalf 
of the Government, whether there was 
any substantial injustice done to the 
City of London by the arrangements 
which would be effected under the Bill; 
but he trusted the hon. Gentleman would 
withdraw his proposal. 

Mr. BARING said, that if the right 
hon. Gentleman would provide that the 
City of London should suffer no harm 
he would not press the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Clause, 
as amended, stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. JAMES STUART: I beg to 
move that you, Sir, do report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” —-( Mr. James 
Stuart.) 


Mr. RITCHIE said, he hoped the 
hon. Member would, at any rate, allow 
this clause to pass. Then Clause 38 
had not much in it, and he would also 
like that to be disposed of, which would 
enable them to break fresh ground when 
they started to-morrow. @ was sure 
the hon. Member, who had shown a 
desire to make progress with the Bill, 
would not unneeessarily throw obstacles 
in the way of their disposing of these 
clauses. 

Mr. JAMES STUART said, the right 
hon. Gentleman had attributed to him 
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a desire which he certainly entertained, 
for he and others sitting with him had 
done all they could to assist the Govern- 
ment in passing the London Clauses. 
But he thought it quite proper that they 
should stop at Ciause 37. Clause 38 
required some Amendment in detail. 
No doubt, it would not take the Com- 
mittee a long time to deal with it; 
but if they were now to go into the dis- 
cussion which would be necessary if the 
clause were taken, it would deprive his 
hon. Friend below him (Dr. Clark) of 
the opportunity of bringing forward the 
very important question on Report of 
Supply which he desired to bring for- 
ward. He(Mr. James Stuart) did not 
wish to stand in the way of his hon. 
Friend, and that was his reason for 
moving to report Progress. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, the hon. Gentle- 
man had a perfect right to appeal to 
them. He must express his acknow- 
ledgments to the hon. Member for the 
way in which he and his Friends had 
assisted the Government in disposing 
of the London Clauses, and, under the 
circumstances, when the hon. Member 
asked them to agree to report Pro- 
gress, they felt it impossible to resist 
his appeal. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question, ‘‘That the Clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill,” put, 
and agreed to. 


Question, ‘‘That the Ohairman do 
report Progress, and ask leave to sit 
again,’’ put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 


SUPPLY.—REPORT. 
Resolutions [ 1st June] reported. 
First Resolution read a second time. 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness) rose—— 

Mr. BAUMANN (Camberwell, Peck- 
ham) said, he begged to rise to a point 
of Order. His Motion had been on the 
Paper for four wweks before that of the 
hon. Gentleman opposite, and he there- 
fore appealed to the Chair for priority. 

Mr. SPEAKER : No doubt, the hon. 
Member is entitled to priority. 

Mr. BAUMANN said, he begged to 
move that, before the House agreed with 
the Committee in paying the salary of 
the Colonial Secretary, the Vote be re- 
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duced by the sum of £1,000, in order to 
call attention to the case of Sir John 
Pope Hennessy ; but, before he entered 
into the merits of the case, he could not 
help = the attempt which had 
been made by the hon. Member for 
Caithness (Dr. Clark) to push him (Mr. 
Baumann) out of his way. His Motion 
had stood upon the Paper for four weeks, 
and it had reference to the conduct of 
the Colonial Secretary and to a despatch 
which was laid upon the Table of the 
House a year ago. It appeared that 
since then Sir John Pope Hennessy had 
brought an action for libel against The 
Times, of which he (Mr. Baumann) knew 
nothing. He had not even read the 
reports in the papers relating to the 
case ; but, because Sir John Pope Hen- 
nessy chose to bring an action against 
The Times, was he (Mr. Baumann) to be 
told, as a Member of Parliament, that 
he was to be precluded from comment- 
ing on the action of a Minister and on a 
State document—a despatch which had 
been before Parliament for 12 months? 
He must say that he had never heard 
such a cool attempt to jockey any Mem- 
ber out of a place he had held on the 
Notice Paper for four weeks. [ Cries of 
“Order!’’] Well, he would withdraw 
the word “jockey,” which had escaped 
him in the heat of the moment, and which 
was, perhaps, not Parliamentary. 

Dr. CLARK said, as a matter of fact, 
the Notice of the hon. Member was put 
upon the Paper after he (Dr. Olark) had 
given Notice in the House at Question 
time that he would move to reduce the 


salary. 

Mr. BAUMANN said, that he could 
only repeat that he had put his Notice 
on the Paper a month ago—that was a 
matter of fact; and he would now pro- 
ceed to deal with the subject of his 
Motion, merely adding that his irrita- 
tion seemed to him to be very A tee § 
able. A year ago, Sir Henry Holland, 
now Lord Knutsford, wrote a despatch 
which he (Mr. Baumann) was sorry to 
be obliged to say must always remain 
in the archives of the Colonial Office as 
a monument of inconsistency. He did 
not propose to enter into the subject- 
matter of the main body of that de- 
spatch. He did not propose to enter 
into the differences which had arisen 
between Sir John Pope Hennessy, the 
Governor of the Mauritius, and certain 
persons in the Island. He only proposed 
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to read one or two paragraphs from that 
despatch. In Paragraph 21, Lord Knuts- 
ford said— 


«The conclusion in respect of these charges at 
which I have arrived after studying the evi- 
dence, of which the general character is well 
described by Sir Hercules Robinson in the 95th 
and 97th paragraphs of his Report, is that the 
Governors in carrying out his policy, which was 
highly approved of by of the inhabitants, 
but viewed with suspicion by another part, in- 
cluding the English and official element, identi- 
fied himself too much with the party that sup- 
ported his view and became a tisan rather 
than an impartial Governor holding the balance 
evenly between all parties. This conduct has 
intensified the opposition and caused much 
bitterness of feeling ; it has created, as the evi- 
dence shows, a general want of confidence in 
the Governor and a disbelief in his fairness ; and 
it has placed Sir John Pope Hennessy on a most 
unfortunate footing with some of the officials 
with whom he has to work; and thus has 
materially affected the peace and good govern- 
ment of the colony.” 

In Paragraph 24 the Colonial Secretary 
sal — 

“ Having now briefly dealt with the leading 
points in this case, I have only to add that, 
after careful and anxious consideration of the 
evidence, I have not felt it my duty te advise 
Her Majesty to remove Sir John Pope Hennessy 
from his Governorship, and the suspensicn of 
his Commission will accordingly cease from the 
day of the date of this despatch.’ 

He was sorry to say that the concluding 
paragraph was wholly unmeaning. He 
put itto any hon. Gentleman whether 
the impression produced in his mind was 
not that the Seeretary to the Colonies 
intended Sir John Pope Hennessy to 
return to the government of Mauritius. 
In fact, it was stated specifically in 
Paragraph 24 that the suspension of his 
commission would accordingly cease from 
the day of the date of that despatch. 
The date of the despatch was the 12th 
of July, 1887, and it was now by a very 
eurious coincidence the 1 2thof J aly, 1888. 
From that day to this Sir John Pope 
Hennessy had never journeyed one mile 
or one yard towards the Colony which 
he had been appointed to govern. He 
did not know whether Sir John Pope 
Hennessy was now in London; he was 
a short time ago. Why had he not 
gone back? The Under Secretary told 
him a short time since that Sir John 
Pope Hennessy was absent on leave. 
Was he sick? He was well enough to 
perambulate the Lobbies of that House, 
to embark in a vigorous litigation with 
The Times, and to dine with the Colonial 
Secretary at the State banquet on Her 
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Pope Hennessy was sick, why did he 
not resign his place and let some one be 
appointed in his stead. Was it not a 
scandal to see this Colonial Governor 
living in London and drawing £3,000 
a-year out of a poor little island in the 
Indian Ocean, while some secretary on 
the spot did the work and braved the 
climate? He did not believe it was the 
work or the climate that Sir John Pope 
Hennessy was so much afraid of; it was 
the people of the Colony whom he dared 
not face with the terrible indictment of 
the Colonial Secretary round his neck. 
The Secretary for the Colonies had 
made what was already a difficult 
position impossible. If he intended 
to re-instate Sir John Pope Hennessy 
in his Governorship he should have 
whitewashed him, instead of paint- 
ing him black from head to foot and 
then ordering him to return. Sir John 
Pope Hennessy was suspended in De- 
cember, 1886, and from that month to 
July, 1887, he wason half-pay. When, 
however, he was re-instated by the 
Secretary of State, he was paid upon 
the full scale, so that for the six months 
he drew £3,000. From July, 1887, to 
July, 1888, he had been living in this 
country drawing half his salary; and 
the Mauritius, whose population was just 
over 300,000, and whose total revenue was 
just over £700,000 a-year, had paid to Sir 
John Pope Hennessy £6,000 in the last 
18 months as salary for doing nothing 
at all. He saw in some paper the other 
day that Sir John Pope Hennessy had 
bought an estate in Treland. He did 
not believe that he had the smallest in- 
tention of going back to the Mauritius, 
or that the Government intended that he 
should go back. The fact was, the 
Colonial Office thought it necessary that 
he should somewhere make up the time, 
after which he could retire on his pen- 
sion; and as he had embroiled and 
misgoverned every Colony in which he 
had set his foot, the brilliant idea of 
re-appointing him to the Oolony he 
had misgoverned the most, and of 
allowing the colonists to pay him half 
his salary not to go back to them, sug- 
gested itself to the Colonial Office. The 
result was that the people of the Mauri- 
tius were in agony lest he should return, 
Lord Knutsford was in agony lest he 
should return, and Sir John Pope 
Hennessy was in agony lest some one 
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should ask why he did not return. He 
had been told that the Mauritians would 
willingly pay twice £3,000 to keep him 
out of the Island; but he failed to see 
why the colonists should be called upon 
to pay blackmail to Sir John Pope 
Hennessy to the tune of £3,000 a-year 
because the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies had not the courage to deal 
with him as he deserved to be dealt with, 
and as he would have been dealt with 
had he been anybody else or in any other 
Department of the Public Service. If he 
had committed one-tenth part of the in- 
discretions and misconduct referred to 
in the despatch in the Army or Navy 
or the Indian Civil Service, he would 
have been cashiered a long time ago. 
If Sir John Pope Hennessy was fit to 
govern the Mauritius let him go back, 
and do his duty and earn his pay: if 
not, let him be suspended, and let his 
successor be appointed. But to allow a 
Colonial Governor to live in London and 
to draw half his official salary upon 
the condition that he never set foot in 
the Island to which he had been solemnly 
re-appointed was a scandal not to be en- 
dured, and not to be passed over. 
What a premium upon misconduct 
among Colonial Governors. ‘‘ Better 
fifty years of Europe than a eycle at 
Cathay.”” Better £3,000 a-year in Pall 
Mall than £6,000 a-year at Port Louis! 
£3,000 a-year in London than £6,000 in 
Port Louis, coupled with the discharge of 
very arduous duties. Every Colonial 
Governor would say to himself in future, 
that if he could only set his Colony by 
the ears, a Commission of Inquiry would 
be appointed and he would be suspended. 
He would draw his full salary and would 
then be re-instated ; and if he could only 
make himself sufficiently obnoxious to 
the Colonial Office, he would he allowed 
to remain in London and draw half his 
official salary, until he could retire upon 
a pension. He protested against such 
a system of administration for our 
Colonies as this. It was a scandal to 
the Public Service, and it was only a 
part of a much larger system under 
which a man appointed to an office con- 
sidered that he had a vested interest in 
that office to the day of his death. Was 
that the way to inspire our Colonies 
with respect for the representatives of 
the Queen? In order that the House 
might mark its sense of the transaction, 
which he believed could not but be pre- 
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judicial to the Colonial Service, he would 
— that the Vote be reduced by 
1,000. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
“ £27,968,” iol insert ‘ £26,968.” — 
( Mr. Baumann.) 


Question proposed, ‘ That ‘£27,968’ 
stand part of the Question.” 


Cotoyzt NOLAN (Galway, N.) said, 
that the amount of feeling which the 
hon. Member for the Peckham Division 
of Camberwell (Mr. Baumann) had 
shown on this subject, with which he 
did not appear to have any special con- 
nection, suggested the idea that the 
hon. Member had been inspired by 
some of the merchants or proprietors of 
the Island. [‘Oh!”’] 

Mr. BAUMANN said, there was 
absolutely no foundation for that state- 
ment. 

CotoneL NOLAN said, he accepted 
the hon. Member’s assurance. For his 
own part, he (Colonel Nolan) did not 
know Sir John Pope Hennessy, and 
had only seen him once, and he was 
opposed to him in politics; but after the 
speech of the hon. Member, he felt 
bound to say a few words in his de- 
fence. The hon. Member said that he 
had misgoverned every Colony to which 
he had been sent. That was not the 
case. He had been an excellent Go- 
vernor, and his only fault had been 
that he had in more than one of those 
Colonies found the Native population 
much oppressed, and had endeavoured 
to get them a modicum of fair play. 
With regard to Mauritius, the hon. 
Member did not mention a single point 
in which Sir John Pope Hennessy mis- 
governed that Island. The hon. Gen- 
tleman had quoted passages from Sir 
Hercules Robinson’s Report which were 
unfavourable to Sir John Pope He:.- 
nessy, but had studiously omitted to 
quote those which were favourable. If 
the hon. Member was ready to rely on 
the report of Sir Heroules Robinson, he 
ought to accept Sir Hercules Robinson’s 
final verdict in the case, which was 
favourable to Sir John Pope Hennessy. 
But the hon. Member approached this 
matter in no judicial frame of mind. 
The explanation of the occurrences in 
Mauritius was very simple. What had 
taken place was due to the fact that a 
man was sent out as Lieutenant Gover- 
nor who could never agree with anyone 
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wherever he went. The man in ques- 
tion, Mr. Clifford Lloyd, while in Ire- 
land, quarrelled with everyone—when 
in Galway he was hated by the people, 
and not even liked by the landlords, 
owing to his haughty spirit. Then he 
was sent to Egypt, but that did not 
improve him. He quarrelled with every 
one there, and he was then sent out to 
Mauritius. Here he immediately pro- 
ceeded to quarrel with the Governor, 
and practically to raise up a mutiny 
against him. In that he was to some 
extent successful, and it had been found 
necessary to send Sir Hercules Robin- 
son to investigate thecondition of affairs, 
whose verdict, however, it was that he 
should remain Governor of the Colony. 
The hon. Member had referred to the 
absence of Sir John Pope Hennessy 
from his duties; but a years’ leave of 
absence was not so very unusual— 
Governorsconstantly received six months’ 
and nine months’ leave. Sir John Pope 
Hennessy had shown himself to be an 
honest and fearless administrator, and 
his only crime had been his endeavour 
to do justice between the different classes 
in the Oolony. He had thus excited 
the resentment of the ruling caste, with 
whom he (Colonel Nolan) could not 
help thinking the hon. Member must be 
in some way or other connected. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. J. P. B. Roserrson) 
Bute) said, that as his hon. Friend the 

nder Secretary of State for the Colonies 
(Baron Henry de Worms) was detained 
by public duty elsewhere, and as he 
himself happened to have some special 
acquaintance with this matter, he de- 
sired to say a few words with regard to 
it. He regretted that the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman below the Gangway 
opposite (Colonel Nolan) had made an 
attack on his hon. Friend the Member 
for the Peckham Division of Camber- 
well (Mr. Baumann), for the circum- 
stances of the case were such as to fully 
justify his hon. Friend in calling the 
attention of the House to it. Upon full 
acquaintance with the facts, his hon. 
Friend would probably feel, however, 
that there was very unsubstantial ground 
for some of the observations he had 
made. His(Mr. J. P. B. Robertson’s) 
acquaintance with the case arose from 
the fact that he had been invited by 
Lord Knutsford to sit along with him 
at the investigation which had been 
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held at the Colonial Office, especially 
with regard to the judicial side of the 
question. Part of the question de- 
ended on the consideration of a very 
arge and multifarious mass of evidence ; 
and the decision at which the Colonial 
Secretary had arrived was that it was 
re ewe to acquit Sir John of lack of 
judgment in the carrying out of a policy 
which, possibly, in the main was sound ; 
but that, at the same time, the accusa- 
tions brought against him, being specific 
accusations of serious misconduct in 
individual cases, and of want of duty to 
the State in questions of large policy, 
had failed. The case was one of great 
anxiety, and the Colonial Office were 
not unacquainted with the circumstances 
that had rendered Sir John Pope Hen- 
nessy’s conduct on previous occasions 
open to criticism. Therefore, as he had 
said, the conclusion at which Lord 
Knutsford arrived was that while Sir 
John Pope Hennessy was free from 
blame on the specific points of miscon- 
duct alleged against him, at the same 
time it would convey an erroneous im- 
pression to the Mauritians and to the 
Public Service if some recognition were 
not taken on the part of the Colonial 
Secretary of the defects which had cha- 
racterized his administration. The hon. 
Member for the Peckham Division of 
Camberwell had, he thought, begged 
the whole question in assuming that 
the condemnation contained in the 
despatch constituted the whole despatch. 
The hon. Member had even gone the 
length—which he (Mr. J. P. B. Ro- 
bertson) thought on further reflection 
he would regret—of having alleged 
that the acquittal on the part of the 
Colonial Office was insincere. He 
thought that, on further consideration, 
the hon. Member would not adhere to 
that view, but would describe by a less 
rough attribute the discrimination be- 
tween the censure passed on a want of 
discretion on the part of the Governor 
and the consideration of his conduct in 
the cases in which specific charges had 
been brought against him. Very grave 
interests were concerned in this decision. 
It had appeared that it was impossible 
that the Colonial Secretary should 
either, on the one hand, recall a Go- 
vernor who, though guilty of mistakes, 
was at the same time innocent in the 
main of the charges brought inst 
him, or, on the other hand, should send 
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him back to his administration without 
notifying that the Colonial Office did 
not sympathize with the defects of his 
administration. Sir John Pope Hen- 
nessy had rather rashly, and with a 
want of nice adjustment of conduct to 
circumstances, advocated the policy of 
Mauritius for the Mauritians, and in 
order to carry out that policy he had 
irritated the feelings of some who con- 
sidered that they had claims for promo- 
tion. In such a case, two objects had 
to be looked at; in the first place, the 
Colonial Office had to see that nothing 
was done which would countenance a 
wrong policy in the Colony or defeat a 
right one; and, in the second place, 
that nothing was done to suggest that 
anyone should be condemned merely 
because he was the victim of a cry and 
had given rise to suspicions which might 
be ill-founded. He would, therefore, 
deprecate entirely the course which the 
hon. Member for the Peckham Division of 
Camberwell had taken in first assuming 
that, in a matter of this kind, there was 
only one aspect of the question, and 
then proceeding to say that it was a 
mere sham and a farce to retain the 
Governor in office and at the same time 
to keep him in Pall Mall. Had the hon. 
Member acquainted himself with the 
rights of Sir John Pope Hennessy to 
the allowance which he was drawing? 
There was nothing exceptional in the 
length of time during which he had 
been absent from his Colony, looking 
at his long period of service. Sir John 
Pope Hennessy, though his career in 
other places might have been the sub- 
ject of observation, was a public servant 
who had occupied many distinguished 
positions under various Gcvernments, 
and, according to the usages of the 
Colonial Office, he had a right to a long 
period of residence in this country. It 
was less than worthy of the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Baumann) to speak about 
drawing a salary from the poor people 
out in Mauritius; it was merely the 
ordinary regulation as to a Colonial 
Governor, and Sir John Pope Hennessy 
had been drawing the half-pay of his 
office during a period which was in no 
way excessive. The despatch of the 
Colonial Secretary must be read as a 
whole; it was most unfair to select 
passages without looking at the general 
result of it; and he thought that on a 


closer examination than the hon. Mem- 
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ber was apparently willing to give to it, 
he would see that his suspicions as to 
the course of policy pursued by the 
Colonial Office were unfounded. For his 
own part, he regretted that this some- 
what stale matter had been brought u 
again. The decision of the Coloni 
Office had only been arrived at after 
long and careful consideration, and he 
trusted that the House would see no 
reason for refusing to agree to the 
Report. 

Mr. E. W. BECKETT (York, N.R., 
Whitby) said, that he had been in Mau- 
ritius, and there could be no question 
that the feelings of the people there 
were immensely exasperated. During 
his stay in the Island, it was impossible 
to avoid noticing the intense indignation 
which existed throughout the length and 
breadth of the Island at the conduct 
which Sir John Pope Hennessy had 
pursued since he first set foot in it. His 
conduct seemed designed not to set 
classes against masses, but to set one- 
half the island against the other. The 
feeling was such that the Island was 
in a state that might be described 
as social civil war. The French part 
of the population would have no deal- 
ings with the English; they would 
not even travel together in the same 
railway carriage; and he was assured 
by many men in all walks of life that 
the re-appearance of Sir John Pope 
Hennessy at Mauritius would be the 
signal for an outbreak of the fiercest 
dissension that might possibly end in 
bloodshed. That being so, he could not 
help thinking that the charges against 
him had some substantial foundation. 
The hon. and learned Solicitor General 
for Scotland had studied the evidence, 
no doubt; but there was something 
stronger than evidence, and when one 
came in contact with the feelings of a 
whole population it was impossible to 
make a mistake. If the Solicitor Gene- 
ral for Scotland had been at Mauritius, 
he would not have said that Sir John 
Pope Hennessy had pursued a policy 
which was ‘‘in themain sound.” A policy 
which was in the main sound would 
hardly set one part of the Island against 
another. No greater misfortune could 
happen to Mauritius than the return 
of Sir John Pope Hennessy. The in- 
habitants were ready to pay £3,000 
many times over rather than see him 
again. He admitted that the appoint- 
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ment of Mr. Clifford Lloyd was a most 
unfortunate one; but the divisions in the 
Island were commenced by the policy of 
Sir John Pope Hennessy. To return to 
the despatch of Lord Knutsford, nothing, 
he contended, had arisen to show that 
the peace and good order of the Colony 
would be promoted by Sir John Pope 
Hennessy’s return. His statement that 
Mauritius, like Ireland, had felt the 
heavy hand of England, whether right 
or wrong, Was a grossly improper state- 
ment for a Governor tomake. It meant 
that the Government should be taken 
out of the hands of the English and 
placed in the hands of the Creoles, the 
result of which would be that the pros- 
perity of Mauritius, already declining, 
would very soon be a thing of the 
past. Within 100 miles of Mauritius 
there was the Island of Réunion, which 
was entirely in the hands of Creoles, 
and the contrast between the two Islands 
was most striking. Although Mauritius 
had, of course, suffered from the de- 
pression in the sugar industry, business 
was in the main thriving in several parts 
of the Island, whereas Réunion presented 
an aspect of desolate decay. The policy 
of Sir John Pope Hennessy meant 
that Mauritius would be reduced to a 
similar state of decay. Sir John Pope 
Hennessy had done all he could to 
eliminate from the Island all the influence 
that worked against him, and if he re- 
turned to the Mauritius, the last state of 
that Island would be worse than the 
first. He could only say that if the 
Colonial Secretary sent him back, he 
would show himself deficient in sym- 
athy with the people of Mauritius and 
acking in some of the most important 
qualities that a Colonial Secretary ought 
to possess. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) said, that 
the charge against Sir John Pope Hen- 
nessy was this—that because he had 
dared to stand between the exclusive 
spirit of the ascendency class in Mau- 
ritius and the people, he had incurred 
the resentment of the English colonists 
and their friends. The fact was that 
the celebrated Mr. Clifford Lloyd was 
the fons et origo of all the disturbances 
in the Mauritius. Until Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd was sent there from Egypt, ro 
disturbances took place. He thought it 
would be very unwise for the House to 
go behind the Report placed before it, 
seeing that the Report went exhaustively 
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into every matter, and if it erred at all 
it erred on the side of not giving Sir 
John Pope Hennessy justice. 

Srr ROBERT FOWLER (London) 
said, he had had the honour of knowing 
Sir John Pope Hennessy for the last 20 
years and had watched his career. 
The House knew that he had been in 
a good many Colonies, and no man 
who had been so long in public life 
could help making some mistakes. 
He believed, however, that Sir John 
Pope Hennessy’s mistakes had always 
arisen from his desire to do justice to 
the Native population. Any Colonial 
Governor who was placed over a large 
Native population and endeavoured to 
govern them justly deserved the respect 
of the House, even though he might 
have made mistakes. He hoped the 
House would support the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. P. STANHOPE (Wednesbury) 
said, that the hon. Membcr for the 
Whitby Division (Mr. E. W. Beckett) 
had evidently informed himself of the 
local feeling in the Mauritius by taking 
the extremely suitable and expeditious 
course of questioning the waiter in his 
hotel. The hon. Member appeared to 
assume that the whole population of the 
Mauritius was English, and that if there 
were any French residents, they had no 
claim to consideration. He hoped the 
House would reject the Motion, and in 
doing so uphold this great principle— 
namely, that the English Governors of 
Colonies in which there were different 
races should hold an even and free hand 
with regard to those different races, and 
should not consider that it was to the 
interest of the English that the other 
races should be subjected to any in- 
dignity whatever. 

Mr. BAUMANN said, he wished to 
ask for the indulgence of the House 
to make a personal explanation. His 
Motion was placed upon the Paper on 
June 4, and except for three days it 
had remained on the Paper until now. 
During that interval of three days, the 
hon. Member for Caithness (Dr. Clark) 
had given Notice of his Motion. In 
the circumstances, he wished again to 
express to the hon. Memher his regret 
that he should have attributed to him 
any desire to take an undue advantage. 
Before the House proceeded to a Divi- 
sion, they ought to hear from the Go- 
vernment whether Sir Juhn Pope Hen- 
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or not. Would the Government answer 
that question ? 

Mr. SPEAKER being about to put 
the Question—— 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) rose and asked whether the 
Government had any objection to answer 
the question put by the hon. Member 
with reference to the return of Sir John 
Pope Hennessy? 


[No reply. } 


The House divided :— Ayes 247 ; 
Noes 30: Majority 217.—(Div. List, 
No. 210.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That this House 
doth agree with the Committee in the 
said Resolution.” 


Dr. CLARK asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury to consent to an adjourn- 
ment of the debate in view of the im- 
portance of the subject he had to raise, 
and the time it would require for dis- 
cussion. 

Tux FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrx) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, he did not think it 
would be convenient to adjourn the 
debate, and having regard to the state 
of Business, he really did not know 
when the debate could be resumed. 
The previous Business in which the 
House was engaged had been inter- 
rupted, and the 12 o’clock Rule had 
been suspended in order that discussion 
on Report of Supply might be taken, 
and he hoped it would now be pro- 
ceeded with. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne) said, more than an hour had 
been occupied upon another question, a 
perfectly proper one; but it was not 
the fault of hon. Members who desired 
to draw attention to the state of affairs 
in Zululand. It was quite understood 
in the earlier part of the evening that the 
debate upon Zululand should begin at 
11 o’clock. It was a subject of great 
importance, and he thought the House 
would be gravely wanting in the sense 
of Imperial duty if it were to proceed 
with the subject so full of menace to 
the peace of the Empire at such an 
hour. 

Mr. DILLWYN (Swansea Town) 
supported the proposition for adjourn- 
ment, to which he hoped the Government 
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would consent. He begged to make a 
Motion to that effect. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Dillwyn.) 


Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire, E.) said, he sincerely hoped 
the Government would not insist upon 
proceeding at a time when, under the 
ordinary Rules, the question would not 
be debated at all. Ocertainly, he was 
under the impression that the debate 
upon Zululand would have been entered 
upon at 11 o’clock, and in view of the 
importance of the subject and the strong 
feeling manifested, he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
would consent to adjourning the discus- 
sion to a more convenient hour. 

Sir JOHN SWINBURNE (Stafford- 
shire, Lichfield) also hoped the adjourn- 
ment would be agreed to in deference 
to the wish of the hon. Member (Dr. 
Clark), whose knowledge of Zululand 
gave him every claim for consideration. 
Following upon this Vote came another, 
an agricultural question, upon which 
he should have something to say. 

Mr. W. A. M‘ARTHUR (Cornwall, 
Mid., St. Austell) also joined in the 
request for adjournment. It would be 
a monstrous thing if the House, after 
devoting the greater part of the sitting 
to discussing the position of County 
Aldermen, should give but the frag- 
ment of an hour or so to a subject of 
such Imperial importance as’ the critical 
state of affairs in South Africa. If Her 
Majesty’s Government did not consent 
to giving reasonable Le agpo- ee. to dis- 
cuss questions so vitally affecting our 
great Colonies, it would be adding one 
more to the long score of slights and 
he might almost say insults heaped on 
English Colonial subjects by Govera- 
ments from either side of the House. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, as he 
gathered that there were a large num- 
ber of Members desirous that there 
should be an adjourned debate, he 
assented, and would ask the House to 
proceed with the Report of other Votes 
to which there was no opposition. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, he was glad to hear that 

roposal, which he was about to make 
himeelf. [Laughter.| He was sorry the 
right hon. Gentleman had slipped away 
after pronouncing his ipse dizi. If the 
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right hon. Gentleman thought that the 
House was to be bound by what fell 
from him as to when Colonial matters 
should be discussed, he must be con- 
vinced of his mistake. 
Debate adjourned till Monday next. 
Second Resolution read a second time. 


Sm JOHN SWINBURNE said, he 
hoped the Resolution would be postponed 
as one upon which discussion would 
arise. [Cries of “No, no!”}| Then, 
what he had to bring to the notice of the 
House was the fact that while there was 
an expenditure of £12,000 a-year on a 
Department, and while they had in 
Professor Brown an officer at the head 
of his Profession, yet the valuable re- 
sults of this gentleman’s knowledge and 
experience contained in Reports to the 
Office were not cireulated, and in fact, to 
all intents and purposes, so far as bene- 
fit to agriculture and the farmers was 
concerned, were utterly useless. He 
wished to impress upon Her Majesty’s 
Government the importanee of widely 
circulating these Reports. If an hon. 
Member called upon Professor Brown, 
that gentleman would, in the course of 
a few minutes, describe and illustrate 
by sketches the leading principles which 
lead to the propagation of disease among 
animals. Hon. Members who were in- 
terested in county business would be 
aware that many hundred pounds were 
annually spent in paying for cattle that 
had to be slaughtered because they had 
been in contact with other animals 
affected with pleuro-pneumonia. Taking 
the 52 English counties, the average 
loss on that account could not be less 
than £500, so that something like 
£26,000 a-year was spent in the en- 
deavour to suppress pleuro-pneumonia. 
What he would impress on the Govern- 
ment was that they should issue the valu- 
able Reports in relation to that disease 
and other matters at the different post 
offices throughout thecountry, not simply 
supplying them when ordered. Farmers 
would not read what they did not first 
see; but these Reports would probably 
-have a wide circulation if copies were 
kept at every post office in agricultural 
districts, and the postmasters encouraged 
by the allowance of a liberal percentage 
to push the sale. If there was the 


slightest alteration in the postal service, 
publicity was given to it in the window 
of every post office. 


Hr. Conybeare 
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despatch or rate of postage on mails to 
Fiji or the Falkland Islands was varied, 
it was notified to the public, and the 
information might be useful, perhaps, 
to one in every 2,000 people who read 
the notice. Let equal publicity be 
given to these valuable Reports of the 
Agricultural Departments; let them be 
kept at every post office, so thai the 
farmer going in might see them, and 
know the price. They might rest 
assured that the only way of stamping 
out this terrible disease was by appeal- 
ing to the understanding and securing 
the assistance of the British farmer. 
But he had made inquiry, and he found 
that farmers had absolutely no know- 
ledge of these Blue Books, and upon 
these Reports of Professor Brown their 
minds were a perfect blank. But let 
these Reports be exposed for sale, and 
they would be bought and read with 
interest, and the Department would 
secure the co-operation of all classes of 
the agricultural interest in stamping 
out disease. He hoped he might = 
the support of Members from Ireland, 
for it was well known that the City of 
Dublin had, for many years, been the 
hot-bed of this terrible disease, pleuro- 
pneumonia, which must be stamped 
out, as foot-and-mouth disease had 
been stamped out. Anybody who had 
anything to do with agricultural land in 
the North of England knew that growing 
corn was out of the question. It could 
not be grown at a age and, therefore, 
recourse had to be had to pasturage 
work, the breeding of cattle, for which 
there was, perhaps, no country in the 
world better adapted than Great Bri- 
tain, except Ireland. But if a farmer 
were asked why he did not take to 
breeding cattle to diminish the depres- 
sion that lay heavy on agricultural 
pursuits, he would say he was almost 
completely shut out from investing 
capital in that form of industry from 
fear of the ravages of disease. We had 
an Agricultural Department that cost, 
not merely the £12,000 a-year set down 
in the Estimates, but £2,000 for the 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
who generally overlooked that Depart- 
ment, and whose salary, though it did 
not appear in the Estimates, came out 
of the pockets of the taxpayers. He 
hoped that the work of the Department 
and this expenditure would made 
more useful by increasing the sale of 
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the Reports. There should be a liberal 
allowance made to postmasters to en- 
courage them to push the sale. Book- 
sellers did not get enough profit out 
of the sale of Parliamentary publications, 
and did not care to sell them. Why 
should not post offices, which were made 
the means of encouraging recruiting 
and of circulating emigration proposals, 
be made the means of promulgating this 
most valuable information ? 

Tae SECRETARY ro raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jacxson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
he could assure the hon. Gentleman 
that the Government were entirely in 
sympathy with him iu his desire to give 
these publications the largest possible 
circulation throughout the country. The 
hon. Baronet had spoken in high terms of 
praise of Professor Brown, and he had 
done that gentleman no more than 
justice in saying that he was at the 
head of his Profession. As to the 
suggestion of the hon. Baronet, there 
was a practical difficulty in carrying it 
out. The hon. Baronet recommended 
that in every post office there should be 
a supply of these Reports of Professor 
Brown; but it need hardly be pointed 
out that if every post office, to the 
number of some 20,000, had a supply of 
these books, then as other Parliamentary 
Papers would be of interest in other 
localities, there would be an enormous 
increase in the cost and waste of Parlia- 
mentaryPapers. The hon. Baronet him- 
self pointed out that farmers would not 
buy the books unless they actually saw 
them first, and possibly that would apply 
to other classes than farmers, and it was 
to be feared that the business of the 
Post Office would be seriously interfered 
with, especially if, as the hon. Baronet 
contemp appa were paid for 
pushing the sale. 

Sr JOHN SWINBURNE: They 
eg be allowed a percentage on the 
sales. 

Mr. JACKSON said, that in itself 
would lead to a considerable increase in 
expenditure, because every dealer in 
Blue Books would expect to have equally 
favourable terms. The hon. Baronet 
referred to the fact that the Post Office 
issued notices of the alterations in the 
Mail Service ; but surely the exhibition 
of such notices was part of a postmaster’s 
duty to provide information in relation 
to the Department. From time to time 
the Government had endeavoured to 
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some extent, if not to the full extent, to 
meet the desire of the hon. Baronet by 
issuing gratuitous copies of Reports 
on this and other subjects. This was 
done recently with the Reports in re- 
ference to swine fever, and the Govern- 
ment were anxious that information of 
that kind should reach those who were 
practically interested ; but there must be 
a limit to the gratuitous circulation, 
and Parliamentary Papers were issued 
at a price barely covering the cost of 
paper and printing. He had consulted 
with his right hon. Friend the Postmaster 
General, and his right hon. Friend 
pointed out that while there were prac- 
tical difficulties in the way of supplying 
postmasters with Parliamentary Papers, 
the contractors, with whom was the right 
of sale, issued periodical lists, and those 
lists might be supplied to postmasters, 
and be obtainable by anyone who desired 
to know where and for what price | 
particular publication could be procured. 
That would not go the full length of the 
hon. Baronet’s suggestion, but it would 
show that the Government were fully 
in sympathy with his object, though 
practical difficulties prevented the carry- 
ing out of his recommendation. 


Resolution agreed to. 


SUPPLY.—REPORT. 
Resolution [31st May] reported. 
First Resolution agreed to. 


Second Resolution read a second 
time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House doth agree with the 
Committee in the said Resolution.” 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury the other day, in alluding to the 
course of Business, complained that some 
Members opposed the Report of Supply 
when that stage was simply a matter of 
form. It was nut, however, with anyde- 
sire to waste time that he interposed upon 
this Vote, and in a few words he would 
define his object. What he had to say 
had reference to the extraordinary atti- 
tude the Government had taken up in 
regard to the French Exhibition to be 
held next year. Grave injustice was 
done to this country by the action of the 
Government. The matter had been 
slightly touched upon on a former occa- 
sion, and stress was laid on the fact that 
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the action of Her Majesty’s Government 
was a slur or insult to our friends in 
France. He did not desire to labour 
that part of the subject, for it appeared 
to him that the French had too much 
common sense to trouble themselves 
about the petty insults of any noble Lord, 
even though he happened to be the Head 
of Her Majesty’sGovernment. They were 
very well able to take care of them- 
selves. Still, we could ill afford to make 
enemies in these days, or place obstacles 
in the way of those friendly relations 
that should exist with our neighbours 
across the Channel; but the main reason 
why he interposed in reference to this 
subject was in the interest of the trade 
of this country. If they were to con- 
sider what that action on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Government meant, no 
one would deny that in holding aloof 
from the great International Exhibition 
in Paris, the Government were depriving 
our merchants, and the tradiug com- 
munity generally, of aa opportunity of 
enjoying all the advantages which would 
otherwise accrue to them by being pro- 
perly represented as 4 nation at the Ex- 
hibition. In these days, when every- 
body was complaining of the depression 
of trade, and when everybody was seek- 
ing for reasons for that depression, when 
the whole of the commercial community 
was feeling the effect of the contracted 
profits which had been the rule for some 
years past, when they had thousands 
and thousands of poor people starving in 
their midst, surely that was not a pro- 
per time for placing any further obstacle 
or hindrance in the way of the continued 
development of our commerce with other 
countries. It might be said that the 
action of the Government would not 
have any effect in that respect, but he 
denied that. It could not be gainsaid 
that the true explanation of the depres- 
sion in trade from which we were suffer- 
ing was the keen competition with 
foreign countries to which we were 
now subjected, and it was perfectly clear 
that by placing ourselves alongside our 
foreign competitors at one of these In- 
ternational Exhibitions, we could to a 
‘great extent improve our position by 
showing the manufactures in which we 
excelled, and thereby tend to the de- 
velopmentof our commerce in the future. 
He did not say that that would be im- 
possible, even under the circumstances 
in which they would be placed next 


Ur. Conybeare 
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year; but he did think that we ought not 
to be deprived of the benefits which we 
might otherwise derive from taking our 
proper share in the Exhibition, and he 
was well assured that those benefits 
would be materially reduced by our not 
being properly represented as a nation. 
He could not understand why, simply 
because of some fad of Lord Salisbury’s, 
the manufacturing and trading interests 
of this country should be placed ata 
disadvantage, and he was sure that the 
attitude which our Government had 
taken up could not fail to bring a blush 
of shame to the cheek of every honest 
Englishman. He observed that even 
that little, youthful, and not very pro- 
sperous Republic, the Transvaal, had 
voted a sum of £3,000 for the purpose 
of being properly represented at that 
Exhibition ; yet we, one of the greatest 
commercial countries in the world, were 
not to be represented officially there. 
If there were any reason for such action 
he could understand its being supported 
by speeches by hon. Members opposite, 
but, so far as he knew, not a single rea- 
son had been advanced. Lord Salis- 
bury’s objection was to the events con- 
nected with the year 1789, and, for some 
reason or other best known to himself, 
his Lordship supposed that the Exhibi- 
tion was to be a reproduction or re- 
minder or celebration of the Revolution 
in 1789. He could not help thinking 
that was about as unstatesmanlike sug- 
gestion as could proceed from the mind 
even of such a Tory Leader as Lord 
Salisbury. At any rate, on that side of 
the House they had no objection what- 
ever to the recollections of 1789, because 
they regarded the events of that Revolu- 
tion as events which tended more than 
any other in modern history to the ad- 
vancement and benefit of mankind, and 
everything which could be done in the 
way of celebrating and reproducing such 
great reforms as were identified with 
that Revolution, he would be glad to 
see done, whether it be in this country 
orin France. The excuse for the extra- 
ordinary attitude taken up by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government was, he submitted, 
entirely unworthy the Government of a 
greatcountry, andought to be repudiated 
by the people’s Representatives in that 
House. It could not fail, in his opinion, 
to produce ill feeling as between France 
oak England ; it would militate most 
decidedly against the commercial in- 
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terests of this country ; and he appealed 
to the Government to reconsider the 
position they had taken up, and to say 
whether it would not be more consistent 
with the dignity of the country and of 
the House, not to give way to the petty, 
ridiculous fad of Lord Salisbury’s, and to 
allow this nation to take its proper place 
among the nations of the earth. 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir 
James Fercusson) (Manchester, N.E.) 
said, he entirely and energetically dis- 
claimed the colour which the hon. Mem- 
ber had endeavoured to give to the action 
of the English Government in declining 
to take part officially in the forthcoming 
Paris Exhibition, and he denied that 
it could in any way be construed as an 
insult to the French. He had been 
wondering in what capacity the hon. 
Member spoke on that matter. He 
certainly did not represent the French 
Government, for that Government never 
thought of taking the declinature in any 
such sense as had been represented, and 
in their reply they said they were quite 

repared for the refusal. Could the 
~ Member profess to speak for the 
people of Englend ? 

Mr. CONYBEARE said, he repre- 
sented his own constituency, which was 
the Camborne Division of Cornwall. 

Str JAMES FERGUSSON said, he 
hoped the hon. Member did. He had 
suggested that the refusal to take part in 
this Exhibition was injurious to the trade 
of this country, because it deprived our 
traders and manufacturers of the oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting against goods of 
foreign competitors ; but they would not 
lose much, after all, by not being officially 
represented, as compared with other 
countries, seeing that practically no 
country in Europe would be officially 
represented at the Exhibition. The reso- 
lution which Her Majesty’s Government 
arrived at on the matter was only fol- 
lowing up the reply to an inquiry made 
of the Ambassador at Paris by Her Ma- 
jesty’s late Government, through its 
Foreign Secretary (Lord Rosebery) con- 
sidering it most judicious not to take 
part in that Exhibition. They were on 
the best terms with their neighbours, 
the French, and he hoped would always 
remain so, and he was sure that any at- 
tempt to give the colour of animosity to 
the resolution taken by Her Majesty’s 
Government in that matter would be an 
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entire failure, because it would meet 
with no response either in this country 
or on the other side of the Channel. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) said, 
they were always accustomed to meet 
with curt answers from the right hon. 
Gentleman who had just spoken, and he 
re upon that occasion to emphasize that 
act. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Gentleman is not speaking to the 
subject before the House. 

Dr. TANNER said, he wished to ask 
if he was not in Orderin speaking on the 
Foreign Office Vote ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
have teld the hon, Member he is not in 
Order. 

Dr. TANNER asked, if he was not in 
Order in speaking on the Vote for the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs? Was he, or was he not, in 
Order ? 

Mr. SPEAKER made no answer. 

Dr. TANNER, continuing, said there 
wereacertain number of Questions which 
he had considered it his duty from time to 
time to bring forward in connection with 
Foreign Affairs, and he certainly must 
repeat that he had always received very 
curt answers. For his own part, he 
always looked upon any discourtesy 
which happened to be shown to any 
Member of that House as—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Gentleman is not speaking in re- 
ference to the subject before the House. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) said, he hoped the right hon. 
Baronet the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs would not take in bad part his 
declinature to accept his opinion as 
definite; but on behalf of the con- 
stituency he represented, he ventured 
to object to a certain item in that Vote, 
because he believed it covered a gross 
job; and he should, therefore, move a 
reduction of the Vote. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Gentleman cannot do that. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
should then ask the House not to agree 
with the Committee in the said Resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.SPEAKER: The hon. Gentleman 
is perfectly in Order in doing that. 

xr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said, he 
should base his appeal to the House to 
dissent from the Resolution on the 
ground that he believed that it covered 
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one of the grossest of jobs. Among the 
items was a charge of £300 for the 
management by the Permanent Under 
Secretary of State of the Secret Service 
Fund of the Foreign Office. The Secret 
Service Fund amounted to £40,000 
a-year. It was not a large sum to ad- 
minister, and of it the Foreign Office 
had only a comparatively small portion 
to deal with. A very large proportion 
of that fund was spent in toolend on 
business which was a great deal worse 
than the administration of it in connec- 
tion with the Foreign Office. The House 
knew something as to how Secret Ser- 
vice money was dispensed in Zululand 
and in Egypt; they also knew something 
of its administration in Ireland; but 
neither the Secretary of State for Ire- 
land nor the Secretary of State for War 
required to be paid some hundreds 
annually for the work of administering 
it. A certain amount was spent in Eng- 
Jand under the direction of the Home 
Secretary; but the right hon. Gentle- 
man did not receive £300 for spending 
it, neither did the Admiralty get any 
such allowance. Why, then, should the 
Foreign Office? It was but the remnant 
of a system of gigantic jobbery. After 
all, what was done for the money? The 
Under Secretary received, in the course 
of a year, two or three declarations by 
Ambassadors that the sums of Secret 
Service money they had to handle had 
been actually expended. The work 
could be efficiently despatched by a 
clerk in about two hours at the very 
outside, so that this official was paid at 
the rate of over £2 a-minute for the 
service. The whole thing was perfectly 
indefensible ; and if the Goverment did 
not consent to the reduction he should 
take a Division against the Vote. 

Mr. W. M‘ARTHUR (Cornwall, 
Mid, St. Austell) said, he wished to ask 
the right hon. Baronet the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs a ques- 
tion or two as to Samoa. He had a 
strong suspicion that the cession of 
Samoa to Germany was agreed upon 
fully six months before the Washington 
Conference was called. He had also to 
’ complain that the English Representa- 
tive was not kept sufficiently well in- 
formed. What he now wanted to know 
was under what Vote the expenses for the 
Conference appeared, and what those 
expenses amounted to? From his point 
of view the Washington Conference was 


Mr. Arthur O' Connor 
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a sham, and he, therefore, intended to 
move the disallowance of the expenses. 

Stir JAMES FERGUSSON said, he 
thought the matter could be discussed 
under Class V. of the Civil Service Esti- 
mates on the Vote for Special Missions 
and Services, probably on the Diplo- 
matic or Consular Vote. He would be 
very sorry for any hon. Member to think 
him discourteous in answering Questions, 
for it was always his desire to give all 
proper information. As to the question 
raised by the hon. Member for East 
Donegal, the allowance was one of 
very long standing; it had been paid 
since 1824; but in 1872, at the instance 
of the late Mr. Rylands, the mode of 
payment was regularised and the amount 
fixed at £500. The duties to be dis- 
charged in administering the Secret 
Service Fund were much more con- 
siderable than the hon. Member sup- 
posed. In 1871, when the allowance 
of £500 was challenged, the right hon. 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone) stated that the duties to 
be performed involved considerable re- 
sponsibility and labour, and that that 
special fund had to be kept in the hands 
of « highly responsible officer. The 
amount was, on a new appointment, re- 
duced to £300, the sum at which it now 
remained. On those grounds he de- 
fended the Vote. 

Mr. P. STANHOPE (Wednesbury) 
said, he absolutely accepted the state- 
ment made by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (Sir James Fergusson) that he 
was always courteous to everyhody who 
addressed him from the Opposition side 
of the House, and he (Mr. P. Stan- 
hope) was not going to indulge in any 
personal attacks. At the same time, he 
must say he could not at all acquiesce 
in the explanation which the right hon. 
Gentleman had given in reply to the hon. 
Member for the Camborne Division of 
Cornwall (Mr. Conybeare) in reference 
to the non-participation of the British 
Government in the French Exhibition 
of next year. He admitted that the Go- 
vernment, as a Government, had offi- 
cially answered the invitation of the 
Government of France; but, unless his 
memory was very much at fault, Lord 
Salisbury, as Prime Minister, had, in 
public speeches, given reasons for taking 
the course he had taken. Those reasons 
were, no doubt, sufficient for a certain 
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section of public opinion in this country, 
but, on the other hand, they could not 
fail to be offensive to a certain section 
of public opinion in France. The right 
hon. Gentleman had told the House 
that nearly all the Governments of 
Europe had answered the invitation of 
the French Government in the same 
spirit as Her Majesty’s Government, 
and would not participate officially in 
the Exhibition. There was one Govern- 
ment, however, and that the greatest 
competitor we had in the world, which 
was participating officially in the Ex- 
hibition—namely, the Government of 
the United States, and, therefore, he 
thought it extremely unwise on the 
part of the English Government to 
officially tie the hands of the manufac- 
turers of England in a competition of an 
International character. On grounds 
which, perhaps, the right hon Gentle- 
man would not sympathize with, he 
could not agree with the reasons given 
by the right hon. Gentleman for not 
taking part in the Exhibition, because 
he looked upon the anniversary of next 
year as one of very considerable moment, 
and one which he should like to see 
celebrated. { Cries of ‘Oh, oh!” ] He 
would not bandy words with hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite on the subject; but he 
regretted extremely, on this as well as 
on more practical grounds, that the Go- 
vernment had refrained from taking 
part in the Paris Exhibition. 


Question put, 

The House divided: — Ayes 129; 
Noes 45: Majority 84.—(Div. List, 
No. 211.) 

Second Resolution agreed to. 


SUPPLY [5rx JULY].—REPORT. 
| ADJOURNED DEBATE. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [6th July], 


“That this House doth agree with the Com- 
mittee in the First Resolution, That a sum not 
exceeding £69,017, be granted to Her Majesty, 
to complete the sum necessary to defray the 
Charge which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 3lst day of 
March 1889, for the Salaries and Expenses of 
the Office of the Committee of Privy Council 
for Trade and Subordinate Departments.” 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): Mr. 
Speaker — 
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Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member has already spoken. 

Dr. TANNER: I only want to ask 
a question. I did not hear what the 
Clerk said, and I was going to ask 
your ruling as to what subject we 
may—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Gentleman has already spoken. 


Question put. 

The House divided: —Ayes 142; 
Noes 28: Majority 114.—(Div. List, 
No. 212.) 

Subsequent Resolutions read a second 
time. 


Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) said, the ac- 
counts given with this Vote were in a 
most unsatisfactory form. The Esti- 
mate had been reduced from that of 
last year, as six or seven, out of the 13 
clerks mentioned in it, were to be re- 
tired. To all lovers of economy it was 
of course a gratifying circumstance that 
the Vote had been reduced, but he 
wanted to know from the responsible 
Authorities how much the apparent 
decrease would cost in the way of 
increased pensions ? 

Taz PRESIDENT or troz BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Micnazt Hicxs-Bzacn) 
(Bristol, W.): I rise to Order. The 
matter to which the hon. Gentleman is 
referring is the re-organization of the 
Department of the Board of Trade, 
whereas the Vote before the House is 
that respecting bankruptcy expenses. 


Subsequent Resolutions agreed to. 


RECORDERS, MAGISTRATES, AND 
CLERKS OF THE PEACE BILL. 
(Mr. Secretary Matthews, Mr. Stuart- Wortley.) 
[Bizz 320.] szoonD READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I hope 
the House will allow me to take the 
second reading of this Bill now. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Oo., Mid): I 
object, Sir. 

zn. MATTHEWS: It is a Bill of a 
pressing character. I hope the objec- 
tion will be withdrawn, 
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Dr. TANNER: As the right hon. 
Gentleman begs so earnestly of me, I 
will withdraw my objection. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 

E.) said, he should like some Mem- 

r of the Government to say what it 
was proposed to do with respect to Go- 
vernment Bills during the remainder of 
the Session. The right hon. Gentleman 
the First Lord of the Treasury (Mr. W. 
H. Smith) had made a statement with 
respect to a number of Bills which the 
Government proposed to persevere with, 
and the Recorders, Magistrates, and 
Clerks of the Peace Bill had not been 
included in the list. He wished to know 
whether there was a subsidiary or secon- 
dary list of Government Bills which it 
was the intention of the Government to 
press forward ? 

Tue SECRETARY to tuz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
he had intended to ascertain that day 
what Bills were to be discharged, but 
he had not been able to get the infor- 
mation. He would, however, do so to- 
morrow. 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, that, with 
regard to the Bill before the House, it 
was intended to meet a pressing want, 
and was not to be abandoned. 


Question put, and agreed io, 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


LUNACY ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL [Lords] {Brix 228.] 


(Mr. Secretary Matthews.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Order for the Second Read- 
ing of the Bill be discharged, and the 
Bill withdrawn.” —( Mr. Jackson.) 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
whether there was any chance of the 
Bill being introduced at any subsequent 

time ? 

’ Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Oam- 
borne) asked, whether there was any 
chance of the Bill being taken in an 
Autumn Session ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: If it is withdrawn, 
it cannot be taken in the autumn. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


{COMMONS} 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) EXPENSES. 


COMMITTEE. 
Matrer—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 
[Sir Hunsert Maxwett in the Chair. } 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“ That it is expedient to authorize the pay- 
ment, out of the Consolidated Fund to the 
Local Taxation Account, during the financial 
year ending on the 31st day of March 1889, of 
such sums in respect of main roads as have been 
ag in previous years out of moneys provided 

y Parliament, such sums to be repaid to the 
Consolidated Fund, in pursuance of any Act of 
the present Session to amend the Laws relating 
to Local Government in England and Wales 
and for other purposes connected therewith ; 
also the payment, out of moneys to be pro- 
vided by Parliament, of the expenses of any 
Commissioners and Officers that may be ap- 
pointed for the purposes of such Act, and of the 
salaries and remuneration of the officers and 
persons employed by them.”’ 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Oo., Mid) asked 
for some explanation of the Resolu- 
tion ? 

Tae SECRETARY ro true TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
the Resolution was one which must be 
passed in order to enable questions of 
expenditure under the Local Govern- 
ment Bill to be provided for. It was 
merely formal. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) asked whether there was not 
something unusual in the Resolution? 
As he had heard it, it appeared to refer 
to past expenditure. 

Pam SECRETARY ro tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Lone) 
(Wilts, Devizes) said, there was nothing 
exceptional in the Resolution. It only 
authorized the making of a provisional 
arrangement on the lines of the amount 
previously paid as a contribution to- 
wards main roads. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Resolution to be reported Zo-morrow. 


COPYHOLD ACTS AMENDMENT 
BILL [Lords].—[Brt1 298.] 


(Mr. Haldane.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Mr. HALDANE (Haddington) said, 
he wished to explain with regard to this 
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Bill that he intended to withdraw 
Clauses 1, 8, and 9, which had given 
rise to much opposition on the part of 
various hon. Members. He hoped that 
under these circumstances the House 
would agree to the second reading. The 
Bill had been carefully considered by a 
Select Committee of the House of Lords, 
and he believed had received the assent 
of all Parties. He would move the 
second reading. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Haldane.) 


Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHe HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Srvart-Worttey ) (Shef- 
field, Hallam) said, he thought it right 
that the House should have a little time 
to consider the matter, and he therefore 
hoped that the hon. and learned Member 
would postpone the second reading. 

Mr. HALDANE said, he had com- 
municated with the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Attorney General on the sub- 
ject, and had gathered that the second 
reading would beagreedto. He would, 
however, postpone it until to-morrow. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Second Reading deferred till Zo- 
morrow. 
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EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY FOR INJURIES TO 
WORKMEN BILL. 


Reported from the Standing Committee on 
ben and Courts of Justice, and Legal Pro- 


ure. 

Report to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed, [No. 275.] 

Bill, as amended, to be taken into considera- 
tion upon Monday next, and to be printed. 
[Bill 325.] 


MOTION. 
—o—- 

PRESUMPTION OF LIFE (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

On Motion of The Lord Advocate, Bill to 
alter the Law as regards Presumption of Life 
in persons long absent from Scotland, ordered 
to be brought in by The Lord Advocate and 
Mr. Solicitor General for Scotland. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 326.] 


House adjourned at twenty five 
minutes before Two o’clock. 


{Juxy 13, 1888} Cemeteries (Metropolis). 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 13th July, 1888. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvustic Brts—Second Reading— 
Archdeaconry of Cornwall (202). 

Referred to Select Committee—Land Charges 
Registration and Searches (186). 

Committee—Report—Limited Partnerships (on 
re-comm.) (159-213). 

Report—Lloyd’s Signal Stations (84). 

ProvistonaL Orver Bitts—Committee—Report 
—Local Government (No. 5) * (192). ° 

Report—Local Government (No. 8)* (172); 
Local Government (No. 10)* (173); Local 
Government (No. 11) * (174) ; Local Govern- 
ment (Gas) * (142). 

Third Reading—Elementary Education (Lon- 
don) * (102), and passed. 


BURIAL GROUNDS AND OEMETERIES 
(METROPOLIS)—THE BURIAL GROUND 
OF WHITFIELD’S TABERNACLE, 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or MEATH, in rising to 
ask Her Majesty’s Government, What 
steps they had taken, as promised by 
the Home Secretary on the 10th of Sep- 
tember of last year, to abate the scandal 
and danger to the public—as shown by 
the recent evidence given in the Regent’s 
Park murder case—arising from the pre- 
sence of a crowd, composed in large part 
of disorder] rsons of both sexes, who 
were in the ie it of attending a fair held 
nightly on the disused burial ground 
adjoining Whitfield’s Tabernacle in Tot- 
tenham Orcurt Road; and also, if the 
existing law were found to be inadequate 
for the purpose of putting a stop to the 
nuisance, whether Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would introduce a Bill with 
this object? said, that those of their 
Lordships who were youthful and enter- 
prizing enough to explore the compara- 
tively unknown regions of Tottenham 
Court Road might have seen a chapel 
surrounded by a churchyard enclosed by 
a hoarding on which were exposed those 
pictorical representations which enter- 
prizing tradesmen put up for the instruc- 
tion and edification of the public. If 
they were to go there at a later hour of 
the night they would find that this 
churchyard was a scene of unmitigated 
immorality and riot. The police said 
that they had no power to interfere un- 
less they were ¢alled upon to do so. As 


they had seen, by the evidence given 
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with regard to the Regent’s Park 
murder, gangs organized themselves 
under recognized leaders, and the actual 
murder had been concocted in this place. 
These meetings were held nightly by 
bands of predatory youths who were the 
terror of the neighbourhood. How was 
it that this had come to be permitted? 
The story was a somewhat long one, 
but briefly it was as follows:—In 1756 
the land had been bought by the Rev. 
George Whitfield for the purpose of 
erecting this chapel. All went well till 
1828, when the lease ran out. In 1831 
the trustees purchased the copyhold, and 
the chapel having been burnt down it 
was found necessary to mortgage the 
land. Only a part of the money having 
been paid off the mortgagee had fore- 
closed, and ever since that date litigation 
had been goingon. In 1857 an injunc- 
tion was obtained against the owner of 
the land, who attempted to remove 
gravestones, and later on he attempted 
to build on the land, but was prevented. 
In 1879 the Vestry of St. Pancras had 
endeavoured to improve this piece of 
ground by planting it, but were re- 
strained by the owner. The owner 
again attempted to build, but was again 
prevented, and finding it was impossible 
to make money out of the land in this 
way he had hit upon the ingenious de- 
vice of inviting all the perambulating 
fairs in the country to come there. 
Though an injunction had been obtained 
to restrain this use of the ground during 
Divine Service, and though this in- 
junction was afterwards extended, the 
nuisance still wenton. A Bill had been 
brought in in the other House for the 
purpose of preventing such places being 
used for these purposes, but had, unfor- 
tunately, been blocked by the Govern- 
ment. He would not detain their Lord- 
ships longer, but would ask the Govern- 
ment the Question which stood in his 
name. 

Taz PAYMASTER GENERAL (Earl 
Brown.ow) said, that this ground had 
been closed for burials in 1853, and ever 
since that time it had been a source of 

. a great deal of trouble, and legal pro- 
ceedings of one sort or other had been 
going on with regard toit. Although 
something had been done in abatement, 
the place was still a great nuisance, and, 
being the resort of bad characters, 
greatly tended to increase crime in the 
neighbourhood. The Acts of Parlia- 


The Earl of Meath 
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ment relating to the matter seemed 
somewhat obscure and vague, and, 
therefore, the Secretary of State had in- 
structed the Treasury Solicitor to take 
proceedings with the object of ascertain- 
ing, by a judicial decision, the position 
of the matter, and whether the existing 
law was not sufficient to abate the 
nuisance referred to. Active steps were 
now being taken by the Solicitor to the 
Treasury. The Secretary of State thought 
that the law as it stood at present was 
sufficient to deal with the matter; but if 
it was not, Her Majesty’s Government, 
being fully alive to the importance of 
the matter, would not shrink from taking 
such steps as would secure an alteration 
in the law. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES)—THE 


MILITIA. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp ELLENBOROUGH, in rising 
to ask Her Majesty’s Government, What 
steps were contemplated in order to 
place in a more efficient state the Militia 
of Great Britain? said, that the Militia 
had rendered very great service to the 
country in years past on many occasions, 
and during the Crimean War their zeal 
in volunteering and the goodwill shown 
by the commanding officers had proved 
most beneficial to the regiments of the 
Line. There was no School of Mus- 
ketry of any sort for the Militia, or 
musketry instructors, or any institution 
for the study of tactics, &c., and the 
complement of officers was not complete, 
consequent upon their position not asd 
properly recognized. They were not 
able to parade before Her Majesty because 
they had not any shakos. The country 
would show the greatest ingratitude 
if it did not acknowledge the great ser- 
vices which the Militia had rendered 
to the regiments of the Line and the 
country at large. The Militia were not 
increasing as they ought to do, conse- 
quent, partly, upon the short service sys- 
tem, and also on account of their not 
receiving a fair share of public money to 
which they were entitled, but which was 
given to Forces of a newer description 
which had not been tried to the same 
extent. The only Constitutional Force 
which the Government had a right to call 
out or could depend on during a time of 
emergency, that he was aware of, was 
the Militia, 
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Tue Eart or MORLEY said, that 
it was of great advantage that the Militia 
should be encouraged as a Constitutional 
Force ; but he was inclined to deny that 
it had been so much neglected as the 
noble and gallant Lord seemed to «up- 
pose. Looking at the recent Returns 
as to numbers, he thought the Militia 
would now compare well with the Force 
during the past 20 years, and that it did 
not show a bad position. It was perfectly 
true that the Militia was below its estab- 
lishment; but if it could not be got up 
to its eetablishment at present, he thought 
that was owing to the greater demand 
for labour. This was a fact which should 
be always borne in mind, that the Militia 
was a most important feeder of the Line. 
Last year, or the year before, the Militia 
ry: something like 14,000 troops 
to the regiments of the Line. The noble 
and gallant Lord said that the Militia 
had no musketry instruction. 

Lorpv ELLENBOROUGH : No mus- 
ketry instructor. 

Tue Eart or MORLEY said, that 
some 21,000 men in the Militia passed 
last year through the musketry course. 
It was well that these facts should be 
known, because the Militia ought to be 
kept before the country. He would 
venture to suggest that it would be very 
important if the Militia and Volunteers 
were organized into brigades and 
brought together, and exercised as far 
as possible as they would be in time of 
war. That would be useful not only to 
the troops engaged, but to the com- 
manding officers. He would like to 
make one or two remarks on the debate 
the other day. He was not going to 
renew the discussion on the question of 
invasion ; but it seemed to him that the 
reply of the noble Marquess (the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury), who was not now in 
his place, to the noble and gallant 
Viscount (Viscount Wolseley), minimized 
more than was necessary the contingency 
of invasion, and might give a false sense 
of security. He (the Earl of Morley) 
was not an alarmist, but he had a reason- 
able desire that the country should be 
properly protected. There was a great 
difference between alarm and taking 
reasonable precautions. Surely it was 
the contemplation of an invasion that 
induced the nation to organize the 
Volunteer Force and to maintain the 
Militia. It was perfectly true that the 
Cabinet alone could be absolutely re- 
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sponsible for the security of the country ;* 
but it seemed to him unnecessary to 
discourage the desire on the part of the 
country to guarantee itself against the 
contingency of an invasion, and remarks 
coming from high quarters such as those 
of the noble Tiuvem 7 tend to 
discourage that feeling. He believed 
the present Government had done a 
great deal towards organizing the Forces 
and placing the country in a better 
ey for defence, and he ventured to 
ope they would continue in that course 
without giving way to extravagance, 
yet at the same time bearing in mind 
that it was essential that there should 
be an absolute guarantee against in- 
vasion. 

Lorpv NAPIER or MAGDALA said, 
he entirely agreed with the noble and 
gallant Lord (Lord Ellenborough). He 
believed that the Militia and Volunteer 
Forces might be made a_ security 
against any danger of an invasion. The 
noble Marquess on a late occasion had 
said that with the Fleet that we pos- 
sessed invasion would be impossible. 
It seemed to him, however, that the 
presence of tho Fleet could not be 
insured at all times. He believed the 
Fleet would still maintain its superiority, 
both because the officers were well and 
highly instructed, and because the popu- 
lation was maritime at heart. He there- 
fore believed that everything that it had 
been possible for the Navy to do in 
former times it would do again ; but the 
presence of the Navy could not always 
be guaranteed. It had precious Colonies, 
a widespread commerce, coaling stations, 
and the two valuable fortresses in the 
Mediterranean to defend. At present 
everything was calm around ; but it ap- 
peared to him that that was the very 
time to set our minds to the work and to 
carry out what reforms were required. 
Now they could be introduced not as 
the result of panic, but as the result of 
the most careful consideration. We 
were in peaceful relations with all the 
nations in Europe; but we must re- 
member that though national interests 
might be inherited, national friendships 
are not often so. Wecould not tell what 
popular passions might not arise to 
create hostility towards us. Germany 
seized the proper opportunity for carry- 
ing out her requisite reforms, and they 
had seen the consequence. This coun- 
try should take warning by Germany. 
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If we had our Reserve Forces pro- 
perly trained, commanded, instructed, 
and organized much in the same way 
that Germany organized her local forces, 
we might be secure against any enemy 
that could possibly attack us. He was 
sure that the material we had at our 
command, if properly trained, would be 
equal to any troops in the world. He 
considered it was the duty of the Go- 
vernment to do everything they could to 
make the Reserve Forces efficient. There 
was one thing which he thought ought 
to receive more attention in the Militia, 
and that was shooting. Greater facilities 
for practice ought to be afforded to the 
Militia. He was quite sure that a great 
deal was being done at the present time 
in the War Office, but that was no rea- 
son why efforts should not be made for 
the better organization of the Reserve 
Forces. The War Office was actively 
engaged in making plans of defence 
on paper; but unless the country came 
forward with the necessary funds the 
reforms would still remain only paper 
reforms. 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS said, the 
noble Earl who spoke last but one re- 
ferred to alarmists on the Cross Benches. 
All he could say was that as long as 
matters were allowed to remain in their 

resent state he was perfectly ready to 

e considered an alarmist, especially 
when he found himself in the company 
of the gallant Field Marshal. The noble 
Earl said he was not an alarmist. No 
official was an alarmist in quiet times ; 
but when war broke out the Govern- 
ment soon became dissatisfied with pre- 
parations which had more than satisfied 
them before. He was certain that on 
this question of armament there was only 
one thing to be done, and that was to 
keep on pegging away at whatever Go- 
vernment was in Office, though he be- 
lieved the present Government had done 
more in this direction than any other. 
A great portion of the Militia Force was 
composed of boys between 15 and 19, 
who would be no use in time of war. 
So far as it went, the Militia was as 
efficient as it could be, but it was not 
in the condition in which our chief de- 
fence ought to be. The noble Earl asked 
what was the use of raising extra men 
for the Militia if they could not keep it 
full ? No doubt, the Militia was not full, 
and had never been full since 1854, and 
he was glad his noble and gallant Friend 
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had brought the matter under the atten- 
tion of the House. In 1885 he felt it 
his duty to raise this very question of 
the Militia in their Lordships’ House, 
and to move a Resolution to the effect 
that the Militia should be recruited up 
to its establishment. Both Front Benches 
opposed the Resolution, but after an in- 
teresting debate it was carried by a ma- 
jority of four or five. On that occasion 

e analyzed the figures of the Militia, 
and showed that with an establishment 
of 128,069 men there were enrolled only 
104,000; and, taking away those men 
under 19 and those in the Militia Re- 
serve, deducting also the Artillery and 
one-fifth for casualties, the total num- 
ber we could put in line was only 
54,966. There was no difficulty in 
filling the ranks of the Police Force, 
and similarly no difficulty would be 
found in regard to the Militia if the 
pay was increased. The only other al- 
ternative was to resort to the ballot. 
This was the real remedy, but such was 
the force of Party feeling that he feared 
that if one Party proposed it the other 
Party would oppose it. When Mr. Card- 
well introduced his Army reform scheme 
the late Lord Sandhurst stated that 
there then was a probability of the 
scheme including the ballot for the 
Militia. Unfortunately, it did not. Mr. 
Cardwell promised that under hisscheme 
there would in 1880 be an Army Reserve 
of 80,000. But in the result it turned 
out that in 1888 the Reserve only 
amounted to 54,000. The Army Re- 
serve was dependent upon the strength 
of the various regiments ; but these, in- 
stead of being kept up to their full 
strength, were allowed to fall to half 
their proper numbers—namely, to about 
500 men. Whether one looked at the 
Army, its Reserves, and the Militia, or 
the general organization of our Military 
Forces, the conclusion forced upon one 
was that things were in a very unsatis- 
factory condition. He admitted that 
Her Majesty’s present Government were 
showing some appreciation of the real 
state of thecase; but much remained to 
be done. 

Lorp TRURO said, he regretted that 
it was the fashion in some quarters to 
style anyone who called attention to the 
present unsatisfactory condition ofthings 
an “alarmist.” Thecharges made with 
respect to the Militia were that the force 
was below its proper strength, and that 
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it was not provided with the ba x 
which were required for efficiency. In 
not providing butts, commissariat, and 
proper uniforms for every Militia regi- 
ment the Military Authorities were guilty 
of a dereliction of duty. Whether our 
Army was small or great, it was all-im- 
portant that it should be efficient. He 
earnestly hoped that the defects which 
had been shown to exist would be 
remedied without delay. 

Tate UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Lord Harnrts) said, 
that a mine had, as it were, been sprung 
upon him, for under cover of a limited 
Resolution speeches had been delivered 
ranging from the Militia to the Volun- 
teers and Regulars, and from the time 
of Wellington and Waterloo to the 
present. He did not complain of this, 
as it showed the interest which was 
taken by their Lordships in everything 
which concerned the military defences of 
the country. As to what had been said 
about naval defence he must decline to 
go into the matter, as it was outside his 
province. With regard to the noble 
Lord’s (Lord Ellenborough’s) Question, 
he did not make any suggestions in a 
specific direction, but he understood that 
he specially referred to the equipments. 
It was, no doubt, a fact that the equip- 
ment of Militia regiments was not in all 
cases similar to the equipment of the 
Line. In the ordinary transactions of 
life, while they adopted that which was 
new, they did not altogether discard that 
which was old, but not obsolete. That 
was the policy which the War Office had 
adopted. Old equipment was used as 
long as it was sound and not obsolete; 
when it was really out of order new 
equipment was issued. While endea- 
vouring to keep pace with the progress 
of invention the Military Authorities 
did not think it economical, wise, or 
necessary immediately to discard an 
old pattern whenever a new one was 
adopted. Should the Militia be em- 
bodied they would be served with pre- 
cisely similar articles to those which 
were served out to the Line. Reference 
had been made to an occasion when the 
Militia were unable to appear before 
the Queen at Windsor with the Volun- 
teers in consequence of deficiencies of 
uniform. He knew of no such occa- 
sion; but he knew that last year 
the Militia ed before Her Ma- 
jesty at Aldershot, and he believed 
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that the War Office served out helmets 
to all the regiments concerned. The 
first six regiments that would be 
called upon for active service had been 
supplied with bottles, and should the 
whole Militia be embodied there were 
bottles in store with which they would 
be supplied. Reference had been made 
to the recommendation that the warrant 
officers should be reduced in number, 
and that the sergeant-majors should in 
future be non-commissioned officers 
instead of warrant officers. That re- 
commendation had not as yet been 
approved by the War Office, and full 
consideration would be given to any 
objections that the Militia officers might 
raise. Then complaint had been made 
that many Militia regiments were not up 
to their establishment. As he had only 
recently told the House there were two 
reasons for this. One was that there had 
been a larger demand for labour during 
the last year; and the other, that there 
was now a great tendency to join the 
Volunteers. To those who thought that 
the system of the ballot ought to be 
adopted for the Militia he replied that if 
it were adopted the demand that extra 
Volunteer regiments should be raised 
would grow enormously, and thus the 
object of the advocates of the ballot 
would be frustrated. As to the com- 
parison which hed been made between 
the strength of the Army in 1864 and 
its strength in 1884 to show that it was 
less strong in the latter year, he had to 
say that the comparison was valueless, 
for an exactly contrary result could be 
obtained by comparing other years of 
the same period. He had been asked 
whether steps had been taken to secure 
that both the Volunteers and the Militia 
should be trained at the places where 
they would be mobilized in the event of 
war. He could not remember whether 
such steps had been taken that year; but 
he knew that the Secretary of State was 
very anxious that every unit of the Army 
should be trained occasionally at the 
very place where it would be mobilized 
at a time of attempted invasion. It was 
necessary, when considering this ques- 
tion, to remember that the men liked to 
be comfortable, and to be trained in 
places where they could enjoy themselves 
when off duty. When Volunteers went 
into camp they made the matter one of 
business, and they did not make it a 
picnic; when gathered for training it 
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was expedient to have some regard 
to the attractions of the place and 
the means of enjoyment. The Southern 
Submarine Mining Militia was doing 
very well ; but it had to be split up into 
smaller sections. One circumstance 
which distinguished submarine mining 
corps was this—in the North you could 
not get Militia, but you could get Volun- 
teers with the greatest ease, and the 
Volunteers were a magnificent force ; 
while in the South you could get Militia 
but not Volunteers; but whether it were 
Militia or Volunteers they were equally 
efficient, and constituted an important 
addition to the force for the defence of 
our commercial ports and harbours. He 
appreciated the motives which led noble 
Lords to initiate this discussion—they 
wished to bring pressure to bear upon 
the Government to spend money. The 
Government had not shrunk and would 
not shrink from spending money where 
it was necessary, and this was shown by 
the fact that they had determined to 
spend £2,600,000 beyond the Estimates 
for the year for the purpose of putting 
the ooaling stations and harbours of Im- 
perial importance in a proper state of 
defence. This was a proof of their 
earnestness; but they would not be forced 
into extravagant and ill-considered ex- 
penditure which would waste money 
without benefit to the country. As re- 
garded the organization of our Military 
Force, both Regular and Auxiliary, he 
believed that at no time within the last 
10 or 15 years had so much attention 
been paid it by the Military Authorities. 
They had been in a favourable position 
for giving that attention, because we 
had not been engaged in any little wars, 
and men of intelligence and experience 
had been able to concentrate their atten- 
tion upon it. The great question of 
mobilization—of the points at which men 
should be assembled, and how and in 
what numbers—had been carefully dis- 
cussed by the Military Authorities in 
conjunction with the Secretary of State ; 
and he believed the Army was in a far 
better position as regards equipment 
and assemblage in case of invasion than 
it was a few years ago. No steps were 
being taken just now to improve the 
éfficiency of the Militia, because the Go- 
vernment were inclined to believe it was 
very efficient now. He admitted that if 
the Government ceuld give it the same 
equipment as the Line it would be a 
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smarter force ; but the Government had 
to look at the purposes for which expen- 
diture was required, and they could not 
do more than see whether the old equip- 
ments were serviceable and replace them 
where they were not. 


{RELAND—THE JUDICIAL SYSTEM. 
OBSHRVATIONS. 


Lorp FITZGERALD, who had a 
Notice on the Paper that he would call 
the attention of the House to the judi- 
cial system of Ireland, and move a Reso- 
lution, said, this subject was one of very 
great importance. His objects in bring- 
ing it forward on his own responsibility 
were with the view of economy in the 
very large sum which was at present 
expended on the administration of law 
and justice in Ireland, and to attain 
efficiency in the great judicial power 
then existing, and to bring back to the 
Superior Courts the jurisdiction and 
authority which modern legislation had 
gradually filched away. In consequence 
of the legislation contemplated by Her 
Majesty’s Government, and in order to 
assist him in the Motion he had intended 
to submit to their Lordships, he had 
moved ‘or certain Returns on the 20th 
of Ap."’ iast. Those Returns had not as 
yet co..e in—at least they had not 
been laid upon the Table. Since this 
Notice had been put upon the Paper 
very great alterations had taken place, 
which had induced him to ask leave to 
withdraw his Motion, though he was 
not one who wished to put down a 
Motion of so great importance as this 
and then to withdraw it. In making 
this announcement to their Lordships 
he wished to state the reason why he 
adopted that course. First of all, a Bill 
dealing with the Irish Judicature, with 
the principles of which he entirely 
agreed, but which was subjected to very 
grave criticism, and which probably did 
not go far enough, was introduced on 
the 20th of February last; and he saw 
that from the pressure of other Business 
—he was not in the least suggesting 
that they had not a bond fide intention 
to press the measure forward—that Bill 
had been necessarily abandoned by the 
Government. In addition to that they 
had the Land Commission Bill—a Bill 
dealing very largely with the subject of 
the administration of Land Law in Ire- 
land, and a Bill which would be open to 
very considerable contest. A great part 
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of that Bill had also been abandoned 
for the present, and for it was to be 
substituted, as he understood—he was 
only speaking of what he read in the 
public Press—a Continuance Bill—that 
was to say, the powers of the Land 
Commission were to be continued by a 
clause in the Expiring Laws Continuance 
Bill. In addition to that they had three 
other Bills—Mr. Healy’s Bill and two 
others—dealing more or less with the 
administration of law and justice in 
Ireland, which would also have to be 
abandoned in the House of Commons. 
He merely wished to say that he was in- 
duced by these considerations to come to 
the conclusion that it would be inexpe- 
dient to involve their Lordships in a dis- 
cussion which at the present moment 
would lead to no practical result, and to 
ask their Lordships to permit him to 
withdraw his Motion. But, before doing 
so, he hoped he was not exceeding his 
rivileges or trespassing too far on their 
pani. wa indulgence if he offered a 
word of advice to the Government as to 
those and other measures connected 
with the administration of law and 
justice in Ireland. The subject was of 
so extensive a character that it could 
only be dealt with by the Government, 
and there would be no use in a private 
Member originating a measure dealing 
with it. What he would suggest was, 
that a small Commission should be ap- 
pointed to consider the whole subject 
fully—whether a Departmental or a 
Royal Commission—and he had very 
large hopes that when they sat again 
after the holidays something practical 
would have been done in the matter 
which would present a solid foundation 
for legislation. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND (Lord Asusourne) said, he was 
not aware of the terms of the Motion 
intended to be presented by the noble 
and learned Lord until he had un- 
folded its contents. There could be no 
doubt it embraced matters of the highest 
importance, some of them of a far- 
reaching character, and the noble and 
learned Lord would naturally present 
them with a weight and authority which 
would insure for them their Lordships’ 
best consideration. With reference to 
the noble and learned Lord’s suggestion 
for the appointment of a Committee or 
Commission, that would, of course, re- 
ceive attention ; but any proposals deal- 
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ing with the judicature must be taken on 
the responsibility and the initiative of 
the Government, and he was not aware 
that the Government had found any 
difficulty in considering all these ques- 
tions. The proposals did not appear to 
be new; they had been, from time to 
time, considered by successive Govern- 
ments, and they would receive con- 
sideration before the Government intro- 
duced legislation on the subject. With 
regard to the Bills to which his noble 
and learned Friend had referred, he was 
not aware that the Bills introduced by 
rivate Members had been abandoned. 
e statement of the Government in the 
House of Commons only dealt with their 
own measures. 


ARMY (AUXILIARY FORCES) — YEO- 
MANRY CAVALRY — CONTINGENT 
AND CLOTHING ALLOWANCES. 

QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount GALWAY said, he rose to 
call attention to the contingent and 
clothing allowance to regiments of Yeo- 
manry Cavalry; and to ask a Question. 
As their Lordships were aware, the 
amount of allowance was £2 a-head, and 
it had to meet the whole requirements, 
not only of uniform, but also of saddlery, 
office expenses, and all the other claims 
that were made on a Yeomanry regi- 
ment. It was proposed to discontinue 
that allowance in the case of all Yeomen 
who were absent from the week’s per- 
manent duty, either owing to illness or 
with the leave of the commanding officer. 
Now, it must be clear that whether a 
Yeoman was at the drill or not the com- 
manding officer would have spent the 
money on his uniform and saddlerysothat 
he might appear efficient if he should be 
able to attend, and it was not too much 
to ask that in such a ease the contingent 
allowance should be given. Did the 
War Office Authorities suppose that as 
the training only lasted 10 days, there 
might not be casual illness in which a 
man could not attend, or circumstances 
in which he might be compelled to ask 
leave of absence? In the Regular Army, 
when a private was ill, he had never 
heard that anything was deducted ; and, 
unless he was misinformed, he believed 
that if a Volunteer was unable to attend 
his inspection, and was absent with 
leave, even then his allowance was con- 
tinued. The Question he had to ask 
was whether commanding officers should 
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not be able to give leave of absence from 
training, for sufficient cause, without 
being called upon to suffer by the allow- 
ance for the men being disallowed? 
There were great demands made upon 
the Yeomanry, and they had been fairly 
and well met. The Yeomanry consisted 
of 10,000 men ready to take the field 
with their horses at a moment’s notice, 
and was it wise that so much discourage- 
ment should be thrown upon their 
officers? If it were the case that the 
War Office were determined to do away 
with the Yeomanry, it would be much 
fairer that they should say so frankly at 
once instead of going on year after year 
trying by false economies to make the 
Yeomanry inefficient, and then turning 
round and complaining of their in- 
efficiency. 

Tue Marquess or BATH said, he 
thought the noble and gallant Viscount 
had not put the case at all too strongly. 
At the present moment the contingent 
allowance of £2 a man did not meet ail 
the expenses of a Yeomanry regiment. 
The contingent allowance was really not 
more than sufficient to provide for ac- 
coutrements and clothing, and then 
there were extras which had to come 
from the common fund. As things were 
it was a matter of the greatest difficulty 
to maintain the Yeomanry regiments, 
and if the contingent allowance was to 
be struck off in the case of men absent 
through sickness, or by leave, the loss 
to the contingent fund would be such 
that eventually every regiment would 
have to be given up. He hoped that 
the noble Lord the Under Secretary of 
State for War (Lord Harris) would be 
able to give a satisfactory answer. 

Tue Kant or CORK said, that, as one 
who had for a long time been a Yeo- 
manry Colonel, he could bear testimony 
to the great difficulty that existed in 
keeping a Yeomanry regiment together. 
Of late years the body of men who 
chiefly constituted that force had suffered 
from the depression of the times; but, 
nevertheless, there had been an increase 
alike in numbers and efficiency, and it 
seemed rather hard that the present 
moment should be selected in order to 
make a change in the payment of the 
contingent fund. He thought it was 
hard that where leave of absence 
was given on account of sickness or un- 
foreseen circumstances a colonel should 
be deprived of the £2. He agreed that 
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the grant was quite indequate for keep- 
ing up a Yeomanry regiment as it ought 
to be, considering the expenses of band, 
stores, &c. He trusted, therefore, that 
Her Majesty’s Government would re- 
consider this question; he was certain 
that Yeomanry Colonels did not wish to 
get more than they honestly earned ; but 
unless some arrangement were made 
regiments would decrease, not only in 
numbers, but in their efficiency. 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Lord Hararis) said, 
he was afraid that his answer would 
hardly satisfy his noble Friend; but he 
wished to bear testimony, both from 
practical and from official experience, to 
the exceedingly valuable nature of this 
force. He hoped that their Lordships 
would allow him to detain them for 
a little upon the general subject of the 
Yeomanry, for another reason than the 
question of the noble Viscount. He 
was glad that the subject of the Yeo- 
manry had been raised by the noble 
Viscount, because he thought it was 
time that some answer was made to the 
sneering attacks made at various times 
and in various places against the Yeo- 
manry by men who probably had never 
given a day’s voluntary service to the 
country. A Report had been presented 
by the Estimates Committee of the 
House of Commons to both Houses of 
Parliament, dealing with the question 
of the Yeomanry, and in that Report it 
was said that the internal expenses of a 
Yeomanry corps had largely increased 
of late years, and that Colonel Eyre had 
stated to the Committee of the previous 
Session that formerly the corps had 
managed on their pay, but it was not 
managed in the same way now. Colonel 
Eyre was a distinguished Regular and 
Volunteer officer, but he had not served 
in the Yeomanry since 1864, and in his 
opinion Colonel Eyre was not exactly 
the best officer to be adduced as a 
witness of what the Yeomanry was at 
the present time. He must confess he 
thought that that Report was apt to 
convey to those who did not read the 
evidence some misconception of what 
Colonel Eyre had really said, which was 
that he remembered many years ago 
being in a Yeomanry regiment, and that 
that corps nearly lived on its pay. This 
was merely a reference to Colonel Eyre’s 
own corps, and not to the whole force. 
The year 1864 was six years before Lord 
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Cardwell had placed upon the Yeomanry 
additional requirements in order that 
they might earn the contingent and pay. 
Before 1870 no preliminary drill was 
uired, while after that year nine 
additional drills were required. He 
thought, therefore, that it was only 
right that he should call attention to 
what was likely to raise some miscon- 
ception in the minds of those who only 
lanced at the Report of the Estimates 
ommittee, and did not read the evi- 
dence. Since Colonel Eyre had been in 
the Yeomanry Service, additional de- 
mands had been made by the country 
upon the force ; and if any additional in- 
ternal expenses had arisen since that 
time, those expenses had been laid on 
the corps by the demands of the country, 
and not by any extravagance on the 
part of the officers or men. In addition 
to these extra drills, musketry training 
was now more carefully attended to, be- 
sides signalling, ambulance, and other 
voluntary drills. The inspecting officer 
bore testimony to the anxiety of the men 
to render themselves efficient in many 
directions; and he could himself bear 
witness to the anxiety shown in all direc- 
tions really to earn that which the coun- 
try gave them. He would like also to 
show their Lordships that the Yeomanry 
was not an expensive Cavalry force. 
He would compare a typical efficient 
Volunteer with a typical efficient Yeo- 
man. With the capitation grant, allow- 
ance for great coat, and expenses of 
— to the range, a Volunteer re- 
ceived about £2. A Yeomanry corps 
received £2 for each efficient trooper, 
and out of that the expense of sad- 
dlery had to come. For an efficient 
Volunteer out for six days there was 
an allowanceof 12s., which was expended 
on rations and what he might require. 
An efficient Yeoman out for 10 days re- 
ceived 7s. a day for the last eight days 
and 3s. 6d. for the other two, making a 
total of 63s. That at first sight seemed 
to show that the Yeoman was better off 
than the Volunteer; but it must be re- 
membered that he had to keep his horse 
during those 10 days. Again, Yeomanry 
were almost compelled to go into train- 
ing in a town. It was dangerous to 
picket the horses out unless the weather 
was of the best. He knew of two cases 
last year where it had been done without 
any bad effect ; but their Lordships would 
remember how hot the weather had been 
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last year; he would be sorry to see 
horses picketed out in such weather as 
they had had during the last fortnight ; 
and he thought that the claims on the 
country for loss of horses would be ex- 
ceedingly heavy. The expenses of a 
Yeoman for forage and stabling during 
the 10 days could not be less than 
35s., and that left only 28s. for rations 
and lodging, which, he thought, could 
not be considered a very extrava- 
gant sum, taking into oonsideration 
the risk of injury to the horse. Asa 
matter of fact, it was absolutely im- 
possible, except in the most favourable 
circumstances, for a man to cover his 
expenses by the pay he received. He 
was glad, therefore, to have this oppor- 
tunity of showing that the Yeomanry 
were not an expensive force. He did 
not think, from the result of his own ex- 

erience, that Volunteer Cavalry could 

e kept up in this country unless they 
were paid for the keep of the horses; 
and he did not think, therefore, that 
Volunteer Cavalry could exist beside the 
Yeomanry. With regard to the Ques- 
tion of the noble Viscount, there had 
been no change with regard to the Regu- 
lations this year, or if there had been a 
change it was one in favour of the Yeo- 
manry. The Regulation before this year 
had been that the contingent allowance 
of £2 per man would be issued for each 
non-commissioned officer and private at- 
tending preliminary drill and permanent 
training ; therefore, there was really no 
hardship in the fact that where a man 
was not shown to be efficient the financial 
authorities had declined to allow the 
grant. The change made this year was 
that a man had to be either at the pre- 
liminary drill or the permanent training, 
and that was obviously a change to the 
advantage of the Yeomanry. To that 
Regulation he thought the Government 
would have to adhere, for this reason— 
that unless a man was present on one of 
these two occasions the Government had 
no security at all that the man was effi- 
cient. What the Government would be 
willing todo was to make as large a 
concession as they could in the way of 
allowing a man to add on his attendance 
at preliminary drill to that at the per- 
manent training, if he was unable to 
attend during the whole time. He was 
afraid, however, that they must insist on 
the man being in some way shown to be 
efficient, and that therefore it was im- 
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ossible for the Government to give way 
in the direction in which the noble Vis- 
count asked them to do so. 


LAND PURCHASE (IRELAND) ACT, 1885 
—A SUPPLEMENTARY GRANT: 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp FITZGERALD, in rising to ask 
the Prime Minister, Whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government intend to propose to 

arliament before the adjournment a 
grant in supplement to the £5,000,000 
advanced under the Land Purchase Act 
(Ireland), 1885 ? said, when he put down 
that Notice on the Paper he was not 
aware of the discussion which had taken 
place last night in “another place’’ on 
the subject. In answer to a Question, 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland was 
represented to have said that it was the 
intention of the Government during the 
present Session to make a proposal to 
take steps to prevent from expiring the 
powers given under the Act of 1885; and 
then in reference to a further Question 
put to him as to whether a cessation 
would take place in the administration 
of the Act unless legislation took place 
this Session on the subject, he was re- 
arp to have replied that it would. 

e had read that discussion with very 
considerable regret, because he thought 
that this subject, which was one above all 
political controversy, would havereceived 
more favourable consideration. What 
took place last night was by no means 
satisfactory, and it would render it 
necessary that areply should be given 
to the Mca of which he had given 
Notice, and which, in the absence of the 
Prime Minister, could be answered by 
his noble and learned Friend the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland or one of his Col- 
leagues. The noble and learned Lord 
having stated in detail the circumstances 
under which the Land Purchase Act of 
1885 had been introduced by the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland on his first appear- 
ance in their Lordships’ House, ana was 
passed into law, and having pointed out 
the substantial advantages which it was 
calculated to confer upon the tenantry of 
Ireland, said the policy of that Act had 
met with general approval; and he 
recollected that in the discussion which 
had taken place upon it in that House 
on the oceasion of its passing the noble 
Marquess at the head of the Government 
promised that if this tentative and 
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moderate measure, as it was described 
by the noble Marquess, proved a success, 
the Government would be prepared to 
recommend to Parliament chen the 
£5,000,000 were exhausted another 
sum of money, so as to secure the con- 
tinuance of a measure which had proved 
to be a success. Last year they had 
before them another Land Bill, the 
whole of the second part of which, 
representing 17 or 18 clauses, was in- 
tended for the improvement of the 
administration of the Land Purchase 
Act, and he thought that the passing 
of these sections of that Bill was utterly 
useless if the Land Purchase Act was 
to be allowed to ee gen He also re- 
collected that he had on that occasion 
impressed upon the Government the 
necessity for providing a further fund to 
supplement the £5,000,000. The Land 
Purchase Act of 1885 had been a success, 
and a great success. He had called 
attention to this subject some three 
months ago, and he had taken pains, on 
his own responsibility, to get statistics 
as well as he could to lay before their 
Lordships, and he moved then, in refer- 
ence to the administration of the 
£5,000,000, for a searching Return 
which would have shown its application, 
and whether any balance remained. 
Unfortunately, that Return had not yet 
been laid on the Table of the House, but 
he believed that the statistics which he 
had then laid before the House were 
wholly uncontrovertible. On that occa- 
sion he called attention to this—that out 
of the £5,000,000 which had been 
granted by the Government £1,945,530 
had been taken by Ulster alone, and 
that that sum had been distributed 
among 7,667 tenant farmers, who had 
since become owners of their holdings. 
They were small tenant farmers, and 
they were now paying off the money 
they had borrowed. In Munster the 
sum was less, but it was over £1,000,000. 
In Leinster he thought the sum ex- 
pended was about £1,110,000; in Con- 
naught it was less still, the people not 
being able to take advantage of the Act. 
He called attention to the fact that the 
applications then before the Land Pur- 
chase Commissioners were sufficient to 
exhaust the whole fund provided if those 
applications were successful. He stated 
that, in addition, in one office of solicitors 
alone applications had come in to the 
extent of £600,000, going far beyond 
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Land Purchase Commissioners un- 
touched. He had since been in Dublin 
—a few days ago—and he met there a 
gentleman by accident who had a larger 
share in negotiating purchases and sales 
between landlords and tenants than any 
other, and he addressed him very 
anxiously on this subject. He was in- 
formed by him that claims were coming 
in very considerably, and that the parties 
would not go on because the cost was 
considerable, and because it was uncer- 
tain whether there would be any fund 
to meet it. The administration of this 
fund had been successful in another 
way. He believed his noble and learned 
Friend the Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
(Lord Ashbourne) would be able to say 
whether he was correct or not; but he 
believed that in the districts in which 

easant proprietors had been created 
by the operation of this Land Pur- 
chase Act peace and order prevailed 
—and that those who had now got 
an interest in the land, and who would 
ultimately become the sole owners of 
it, were the best maintainers of law 
and order. He therefore thought he 
was justified in saying that the Land 
Purchase Act of 1885 had been a success, 
and a great success. It had conferred, 
as it was intended toconfer, large benefits 
upon the small tenants who became 
owners of their farms under it. The 
case now stood in a peculiar position in 
which it ought not to stand. He ob- 
served in an article from the Dublin 
correspondent of 7he Zimes of yesterday 
a statement expressing the grave anxiety 
that existed in the public mind with 
regard to the continuance of the opera- 
tion of this Act, and that the uncertainty 
that prevailed on the subject was doing 
very great mischief, and the estimate 
was that the claims beyond the amount 
which he had stated on a former occasion 
now before the Land Purchase Com- 
missioners exceeded £1,000,000. Three 
months ago, when he put a question on 
the subject, he received an answer that 
the matter was under consideration. He 
thought, therefore, that he was justified 
in bringing the matter forward again, in 
order that the people might be re-assured 
that the benefits of the Act would not be 
allowed to cease. In order to prevent 
the discontinuance of the operation of 
the Act, he thought it was absolutely 
necessary that a supplemental fund 
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should be granted before they seperated 
for the holidays. He hoped to get a 
favourable reply from his noble and 
learned Friend. 

Lorp VENTRY said, he could hardly 
understand how Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, with their previous experience, 
could hesitate to supplement the sum 
provided by the valuable measure com- 
monly called Lord Ashbourne’s Act by a 
further advance. There were reports in 
the air that Her Majesty’s Government 
contemplated at some future time bring- 
ing forward a much more comprehen- 
sive measure, and on different lines. 
Whether those reports were true or not 
he was not, of course, in a position to 
say ; but he was sure that some furtbzr 
extension of Lord Ashbourne’s Act would 
add to the data so necessary for the pre- 
paration of a measure of a more impor- 
tant character. He would say nothing 
with regard to land purchase in Ulster ; 
but he believed that Kerry, the county 
with which he was connected, was—out- 
side Tlster—amongst those which had 
most largely availed themselves of the 
Act. He believed he was perfectly 
accurate when he said that the number 
of defaulters among tenants who had 
taken advantage of the Act in that county 
was almost ni/. There could be no doubt 
whatever that there was a large number 
of tenants throughout the country who 
were looking with considerable anxiety 
for an extension of this Act with a 
view of availing themselves of it, and 
who would be much disappointed 
if they found that the Government 
were not going to adopt that course. 
He would also like to say that the 
£5,000,000 would not have been much 
sooner expended if the administration of 
this Act had been more perfect; but, 
rather than that the Act should be al- 
lowed to expire, both tenants and land- 
lords would be glad to see it extended 
with all its faults and deficiencies. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND (Lord Asuzourne) said, he had 
had no opportunity of communicating 
with the Prime Minister with regard to 
this question, and he could only refer 
to the answers given in the House 
of Commons last night by the First 
Lord of the Treasury and the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland on the part of 
the Government. With regard to the 
statement made by his noble and learned 
Friend in reference to the subject, it was 
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extremely clear and interesting, and he 
had listened to it with much personal 
sympathy. The operation of the Act had 
decidedly and unquestionably been at- 
tended with beneficial results through- 
out Ireland generally, and he believed 
that the tenants who had purchased had 
found it to be to their distinct benefit. 
He believed that it had a very good 
effect on them in every way—with 
respect to their pecuniary as well as 
with respect to their other interests ; and 
certainly the working of the Act had 
shown that they were alive fairly and 
reasonably to the necessity of comply- 
ing with the obligations which they had 
undertaken of paying the instalments. 
The statement made very recently in the 
other House by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer indicated that the instal- 
ments had been paid with extraordi- 
nary regularity, and went to show that 
the operation of the Act had been 
successful. He had not heard of the 
case of any ‘tenants who had availed 
themselves of the provisions of the Act 
who did not find a benefit in their con- 
dition, or had expressed any regret 
whatever for having availed themselves 
of it. However, he was afraid that he 
was not in a position to supplement or 
go beyond the statement made in the 
other House yesterday, and which his 
noble and learned Friend had referred 


to. 

Tue Marquess or WATERFORD 
said, he was afraid that if nothing was 
done before Parliament separated much 
disappointment would be caused. If no 
more money were granted for the pur- 

ses of the Act what were the land- 

ords and tenants to do? Would the 
noble and learned Lord tell the House 
what his advice was? Many tenants 
were anxious to purchase their farms. 
Would the noble and learned Lord ad- 
vise them to do so? Ifsome statement 
were not made, the whole country 
would be reduced to chaos. Landlords 
would be asking for their rent; the 
tenants would answer that they were 
going to purchase; and the landlord 
would be obliged to say—‘“‘ I cannot sell, 
because I do not know what the Govern- 
ment intend to do.” Would the noble 
and learned Lord recommend the lard- 
lords and tenants to continue their ar- 
rangements as before, or to drop them 
altogether? From his own knowledge, 
he did not believe a more useful or more 
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successful Act had ever been passed. 
He had had considerable experience of 
sales under the Act of 1870, which was 
not nearly so advantageousto the tenants 
as the noble and learned Lord’s Act, and 
the instalments were being most regu- 
larly paid, notwithstanding the depres- 
sion of the times. He was afraid, how- 
ever, unless the Government were pre- 
pared to give a further grant, it would 
give rise to a feeling of despair among 
a large body of tenants who were 
anxious to purchase. 

Lorp ASHBOURNE said, he had 
spoken as fully as he could on the state- 
ment of his noble and learned Friend 
(Lord Fitzgerald), but he was not in a 
position to give any advice. There was 
nothing more difficult than to advise 
oe in regard to their own affairs. 

e had no doubt landlords and tenants 
would be guided by that excellent dis- 
cretion and good sense which ple 
generally brought to bear upon their own 
private affairs. He was sure that his 
noble Friend (the Marquess of Water- 
ford) would himself consider the subject 
with an anxious desire to arrive at a 
sound and wise conclusion. 

Lorp O’NEILL said, he thought it 
had been clearly shown from al! parts of 
the House that this Act had worked 
very well indeed. Was it too late this 
Session to bring in a Bill to provide more 
money under the Act? He could not 
help thinking it might be possible to 
earry such a Bill through if the Go- 
vernment were determined to do so, 
and he had no doubt, from what he had 
heard, that it would give great satisfac- 
tion to everybody concerned. 
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Moved that the Bill be re-committed to a 
Committee of the Whole House forthwith; 
agreed to (The Lord FitzGerald) ; Bill re-com- 
mitted accordingly : Moved that the Lord Kin- 
tore (Z, Kintore) do take the chair in the Com- 
mittee ; agreed to (The Viscount Cross): House 
in Committee: Bill reported without amend- 
ment: Amendments made: Bill re-committed 
to a Committee of the Whole House on Thurs- 
day next; and to be printedas amended. (No. 
213.) 
House adjourned at a quarter past 
ven o’clock, to Monday 


next, a quarter before 
even o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, 13th July, 1888. 


MINUTES.] —Sextecr Commirrers—Report— 

Estimates Procedure (Grants of Supply) 

No. 281] ; Corn Averages, Mr. Mahony and 

r. Sheehy disch. ; Mr. Pinkerton and Mr. 
Deasy added. 

Puntic Britis — Ordered — First Reading — 
Divorce Cases (Perjury) * [328]; Trafalgar 
Square (Regulation of Meetings)* [329]; 
Ecclesiastical Dilapidations* [330]; Public 
Meetings in Open Spaces * [331]. 

First Reading—Liability of Trustees * [332].* 

Committee—Local Government (England and 
Wales) [182] [Eighteenth Night}]—n.r.; Law 
of Distress Amendment [283 ]—x.P. 

Committee—Report —Third Reading—Recorders, 
Magistrates, and Clerks of the Peace * [320], 
and passed. 

Withdrawn—Parliamentary Voters’ Lists (Ire- 
land) * [280]; Clerks of the Peace * [185]. 


MR. SPEAKER’S INDISPOSITION. 

The House being met, the Clerk at 
the Table informed the House of the 
unavoidable absence of Mr. Speaker, 
owing to indisposition. 

Whereupon Mr. Courtney, the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means, proceeded to 
the Table; and, after Prayers, took the 
Chair as Deputy Speaker, pursuant to 
the Standing Order. 


QUESTIONS. 
—o—_ 
TRADE AND COMMERCE—BRITISH AND 
IRISH INDUSTRIES WITHIN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 


Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Shef- 
field, Central) asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, If, having regard 
to the official statements frequently 
made in many foreign countries, in proof 
of increasing prosperity, that the supply 
of their respective home markets is 
almost entirely in the hands of their own 
countrymen, any Report can be furnished 
to Parliament by the Board of Trade 
showing the position of British and Irish 
industries in the markets of the United 
Kingdom at the present time, and year 
by year, during the past half century, 
inthe same manner asthe recent Returns 
presented to Parliament have shown the 

resent and past conditions of the 
oreign trade, the growth of the imports, 
and their increasing excess over the 
exports ? 
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Tae PRESIDENT (Sir Muicnazn 
Hicxs-Bracn) (Bristol, W.), in reply, 
said, that, in his opinion, such a Report 
was hardly necessary, as the matter had 
been fully reported upon already by the 
ad Commission on the Depression of 

rade. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—TULLA- 
MORE—APPOINTMENT OF MR. H. 
EGAN AS TOWN MAGISTRATE. 


THe LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexron) (Belfast, W.) (for Dr. Fox) 
(King’s Co., Tullamore) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether the Town Com- 
missioners of Tullamore have fully com- 
plied with the conditions prescribed by 
‘« The Towns Improvement Act, 1854,” 
and have forwarded to the Lord Chan- 
cellor a Resolution, asking for the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Henry Egan as town 
magistrate; whether any further legal 
formalities are necessary ; and, whether 
it is the intention of the Government to 
deprive Tullamore of the services of a 
town magistrate? 

Tur CHIEF SEORETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
answer to the first part of the Question 
is in the affirmative. The Lord Chan- 
cellor, in the exerciso of the discretion 
vested in him by law, declined to make 
the appointment. The Government 
have no power to interfere. 

Mr. SEXTON said, that the Lord 
Chancellor having declined to make this 
appointment, he would ask the Chiof 
Secretary what steps the Irish Govern- 
ment intended to take in order to secure 
the services of a magistrate for the town? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Perhaps the 
right hon. Gentleman will put that Ques- 
tion down. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—APPLICA, 
TIONS FOR FAIR RENTS—APPEALS. 


Tut LORD MAYOR of DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) (for Mr. 
M‘Cartan) (Down, 8.) asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether he will state 
how many cases of appeal from de- 
cisions on applications to have fair 
rents fixed remained unheard on 
July 1 instant; how many of these 
appeals are in respect of applications 
where the originating notices were 
served on the Land Commission in each 
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of the following years—namely, 1881, 
1882, 1883, 1834, 1885, and 1886 ; and, 
what steps the Government propose to 
take for the purpose of having these 
appeals disposed of in reasonable time, 
and at places to suit the convenience 
and means of both tenants and land- 
lords ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
Land Commissioners inform me that the 
total number of appeals remaining 
unheard on the Ist day of this month was 
5,010. Of these, however, 1,914 only 
had been received prior to January 1 
last. They have been unable to furnish 
the number foreach of the years referred 
to in the second paragraph, as the work 
of ascertaining the figures would occupy 
some four or five days. The responsi- 
bility in the matter of dealing with 
appeals and the fixing of places for 
hearing them rests solely with the Land 
Commissioners, who have already ex- 

lained that, in discharging the duties 
dsvchving upon them, they endeavour to 
meet the convenience, as far as prac- 
ticable, of all the parties concerned. 

Mr. SEXTON asked, whether, as the 
Land Commissioners appeared to be 
unwilling to sitin Quarter Sessions towns, 
they would hold sittings in the Assize 
towns of each county, so as to prevent 
the additional costs arising from the 
hearing of an appeal in a county dif- 
ferent from that in which it originated ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he should 
be very happy to convey to the Land 
Commissioners any suggestions of this 
sort which came from hon. Members 
below the Gangway opposite. 


PRISONS (ENGLAND AND WALES)— 
MICHAEL GOLDMAN, A PRISONER 
IN PORTSMOUTH PRISON. 


Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If he 
could inquire whether the Governor of 
Portsmouth Prison, about three years 
ago, wrote to the relatives of Michael 
Goldman, now confined in that prison, 
to the effect that, if they could support 
him, he would send him home; and, if, 
under these circumstances, and seeing 
that the man is a hopeless invalid, he 
could see fit te order his discharge ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
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made inquiry, and Icannotascertain that 
the Governor wrote to the relatives of 
Mr. Goldman stating that if they could 
support him he should be sent home. 
He would have no authority to send the 
prisoner home. I have nothing to add 
to the answer which I have already 
given with regard to this case. 


WAR OFFICE—THE ROYAL SCOTS— 
GATLING GUNS. 


Mr. ROE (Derby) asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, Whether the 
Gatling guns, accompanying the Royal 
Scots on service with the Expedition 
destined for Zululand, are of the old 
and obsolete pattern; and, if so, whe- 
ther he will give instructions for the 
more modern and improved weapon to 
be supplied ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E.Sranuore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle) : 
The Gatling guns referred to were issued 
from Woolwich in October last. They 
are of a pattern now in the Service, and 
are perfectly efficient. 


POST OFFICE (METROPOLIS)—REGIS- 
TERED AND UNREGISTERED LET- 
TERS. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) asked the Postmaster General, 
What was the number of registered 
letters dealt with in the London District 
during the year ended March 31, 1888, 
and what percentage of them were lost; 
and, what was the number of unregis- 
tered letters dealt with in the London 
District during the same period, and 
what percentage of these were lost ? 

Tae POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): A 
Return is made annually of the number 
of registered letters posted in London; 
but no Returns are made of the number 
of registered letters delivered in or 
passing through London, nor is any 
actual record kept of the number of 
unregistered letters. I am, therefore, 
unable to give the hon. Member the 
information he asks for. 


TURKEY (ASIATIC PROVINCES) — 
ARMENIAN CHRISTIANS IN VAN. 


Mr. BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it is the fact, as stated 
recently in telegrams from Oonstan- 
tinople published in the newspapers, 
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that the Ottoman Government is ar- 
ranging to bring into the country around 
Van, chiefly inhabited by Armenian 
Christians, large bodies of Circassians, 
and to settle them there; and, whether, 
if the fact be so, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will consider the propriety of 
pointing out to the Turkish Government 
the troubles, conflicts, and dangers to 
the peace of the East which are likely 
to result from the intrusion of fierce and 
predatory Mussulman tribes among a 
Christian population, and of dissuading 
the Ottoman Government from such a 
policy ? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferevsson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): We have received no 
information as to the matters alluded to 
in the Question of the hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. BRYCE said, he would repeat 
the Question in about a fortnight, when 
he hoped that the right hon. Gentleman 
would be in possession of the necessary 
information. 
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WAR OFFICE— MILITARY INTER- 
PRETERS—EXAMINATIONS IN 
FOREIGN LANGUAGES. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Newing- 
ton, W.) asked the Seeretary of State 
for War, Whether examinations in 
foreign languages are held once or twice 
a-year in London, at which officers of 
the Regular Forces can present them- 
selves, with a view to becoming eligible 
for appointmentsas military interpreters ; 
whether Militia officers are not per- 
mitted to go up for these examinations, 
and what is the reason why they are 
thus debarred from obtaining appoint- 
ments which many of them would be 
quite as competent to fill as officers of 
the Regular Forces; whether the supply 
of officers of the Regular Forces is, at 
. the present time, unequal to the de- 
mand; and whether, in case of war, it 
would be still further lessened by the 
fact that military interpreters could only 
be drawn from such source; and, whe- 
ther this would be an additional reason 
for permitting Militia officers to qualify 
as military interpreters? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannope) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
Applications from Militia officers to 
present themselves at these examina- 
tions are always specially considered on 
their merits. The supply of candidates 
for Army commissions is fully equal to 
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the demand; and it is unlikely that in 
war any appreciable number of combat- 
ant officers would be withdrawn from 
their military duties to act as inter- 
reters. There is rarely any difficulty 
in obtaining interpreters on the spot 
without depleting regiments; and the 
primary object of these examinations and 
rewards is to encourage officers to be- 
come conversant with foreign languages, 
in order that their corps might have 
the advantage of being in immediate 
touch with the population of a country 
in which operations might be taking 
place. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—DEVON COURT OF QUAR- 
TER SESSIONS—SERGEANT ALLIN. 


Mr. 0. T. DYKE ACLAND (Corn- 
wall, Launceston) asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether he has yet received any reply 
to his inquiries about the refusal of the 
Devon Court of Quarter Sessions to in- 
vestigate the case of Sergeant Allin? 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): Yes, 
Sir; I have made inquiry, and I under- 
stand that it is intended to bring this 
matter again before the Court of Quarter 
Sessions in October next, and I have 
reason to believe that an inquiry will 
then be directed. It is for the magis- 
trates, and not for the Secretary of 
State, to conduct whatever inquiry may 
be necessary. 


POOR LAW (IRELAND)—BALLYMENA 
WORKHOUSE—DISMISSAL OF JOHN 
TURTLE. 


Tue LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) (for Mr. 
M‘Oartan) (Down, 8.) asked the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, Whether he is aware that 
John Turtle, late officer in charge of 
lunatics at Ballymena Workhouse, has 
been dismissed on a charge brought 
against him by the master of the work- 
house; and, whether, considering that 
Turtle denies the charge and declares it 
to be unfounded, he will advise the 
Local Government Board to grant an in- 
quiry into the matter? 

Tue OHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
under-keeper referred to was charged 
in February last by the head lunatic 
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keeper with having taken a patient from 
his bed at midnight and administered to 
him a shower-bath. The master re- 
ported it to the Board of Guardians, 
who had Turtle called before them ; and 
having received from him such explana- 
tion as he had to offer, a resolution was 
adopted dismissing him from his posi- 
tion as a caretaker of the lunatics. The 
Guardians had, by the General Regula- 
tions, full power to dismiss the man; 
and the Local Government Board see 
no reason to interfere with their action 
in the matter, or to institute an inquiry. 


NEW SOUTH WALES—THE LEGISLA- 
TIVE ASSEMBLY—AN UNANSWERED 
TELEGRAM. 

Mr. ROWNTREE (Scarborough) (for 
Mr. W. A. M‘Arruur) (Cornwall, Mid, 
St. Austell) asked the Under Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, Whether his 
attention has been called to a speech 
delivered by the Premier of New South 
Wales, in the Legislative Assembly at 
Sydney, on May 16, 1888, on the Chi- 
nese question, in which he states that a 
telegram sent to the British Govern- 
ment on March 31 was not answered 
till May 12; if he is aware of the strong 
feeling of indignation which this ap- 
a neglect has excited in New South 

ales; and, what is the reason for the 
extraordinary delay in the reply to the 
telegram of March 31 ? 

THz UNDER SEORETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir Joun Gorst) 
(Chatham) (who replied) said: The 
Secretary of State is aware of the speech 
delivered by Sir Harry Parkes on May 
16. It is incorrect. to state that the 
telegram sent by the New South Wales 
Government on March 31 was not an- 
swered till May 12, as on April 13 a 
telegram was sent acknowledging its 
receipt, and stating that the subject 
was under consideration. Her Majesty’s 
Government are not aware that there is 
any feeling of indignation in New South 
Wales on this subject. On the con- 
trary, Lord Carrington telegraphed on 
April 16 that Lord Knutsford’s tele- 


-gram of April 13 “had been received 


with much satisfaction.” Her Majesty’s 
Government have further received the 
assurance that the Conference which met 
in Sydney in the beginning of June was 
sensible of the wish of the Imperial 
Government to meet the views of the 
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was no extraordinary delay in replying 
to the telegram of March 31; and there 
has been the greatest promptitude in 
dealing with this complicated subject. 


BERLIN CONFERENCE (AFRICA)—THE 
RETURN. 


Mr. F. 8. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, When the 
Return relating to the Berlin Conference 
(Africa), ordered to be printed on June 
11 last, will be issued ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Ferevusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): I have to-day laid the 
Return on the Table in print, and it will 
be distributed on Monday. 


IMPERIAL DEFENCES—THE NAVAL 
DEFENCES, 


Mr. CALEB WRIGHT (Lancashire, 
8.W., Leigh) asked the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, If his attention has been 
drawn to a speech delivered in Liver- 

l on Monday last, on naval defences, 
by the Secretary to the Admiralty, in 
which he said—‘‘ Admiral Hornby, our 
foremost Naval Commander,” had sug- 
gested an increase in our Navy of 144 
cruisers, the cost of which was estimated 
at £33,500,000; and, whether the Go- 
vernment intend to act on the sugges- 
tion ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Georce 
Hamitron) (Middlesex, Ealing): I have 
stated more than once, both inside and 
outside of this House, that the Govern- 
ment have no intention of making such 
a sudden addition to the Naval Force 
of this country as is suggested in the 
Question. If the hon. Gentleman will 
read the speech delivered by the Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty on the occasion to 
which he alludes, he will find that the 
policy of the Admiralty is not to indulge 
in spasmodic shipbuilding, but to pursue 
a steady and continuous course. The 
cost of 144 cruisers would, of course, 
largely depend upon the type adopted; 
and even at the lowest estimate it would 
amount to many millions sterling. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT  (SCOT- 
LAND)—ASSISTANT INSPECTORS OF 
SCHOOLS. 


Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. Rol- 


Colonies. As has been shown, there|lox) asked the Lord Advocate, What 
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Assistant I tors of schools in Scot- 
land; and, whether Assistant Inspectors 
are to understand in future that ap- 
pointments to the office of Inspector are 
not to be expected to be made by the 
present Government from their ranks ? 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): I presume the 
hon. Member refers not to Assistant 
Inspectors, but to Inspectors’ assistants, 
who are a different class of officers. 
Their duties have been defined in re- 
peated instructions, and cannot be 
summed up within the limits of an 
answer to a Question. With regard to 
the promotion of such officers to the 
post of Inspector, their Lordships can 
give no general undertaking, and must 
proceed upon their own responsibility, 
according to the circumstances of each 
ease. Such —— are certainly 
not limited to Inspectors’ assistants. 


CRIMINAL INDICTMENTS (IRELAND)— 
LIMERICK SPRING ASSIZES, 1887. 


Mr.0’ KEEFFE (Limerick City) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether his attention 
has been called to the absence of any 
criminal indictments in the Calendars 
for the City of Limerick Assizes; whe- 
ther such a state existed prior to the 
passing of the Criminal Law and Pro- 
eedure (Ireland) Act, as shown by the 
Charge of Mr. Justice O’Brien at the 
Limerick Spring Assizes, 1887; and, 
whether he will state the names “ of 
the Local Authorities of Limerick”’ re- 
sponsible for order in that city, who re- 
ported that— 

“The satisfactory condition of Limerick is 
now due to the administration of the before- 
mentioned Act of Parliament in that city ?”’ 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): As this 
Question is down without Notice, I have 
been unable to obtain a Report upon the 
first and second paragraphs. The autho- 
rities responsible for the preservation of 
order, to whom I referred in my answer 
yesterday, are the local constabulary 
officers. 


THE STATUTES—REVISED EDITION. 
Mr. HOWELL (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 


asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether he can inform the House when 
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the first volume of the revised edition of 
the Statutes will be ready for publica- 
tion; whether there is any cause for 
delay in the publication; and, if so, 
what is the reason; and, whether the 
Government will take such steps as may 
be necessary in order to hasten the pub- 
lication of the revised Statutes ? 

Tuz FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): Two 
volumes of the revised edition of the 
Statutes are, I understand, nearly ready 
for issue; but there is now before the 
House a Consolidation Bill, which has 
passed the Standing Committee on Law, 
and which, if it become law, will affect 
about 16 Acts now included in the 
Statute Book. Under these circum- 
stances, it has been deemed advisable 
to retard the issue of the Statutes, in 
order to see whether the above Bill 
passes this Session. 


AUDIT OFFICE—THE ASSISTANT 
AUDITOR GENERAL. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether 
he will obtain and lay upon the Table 
the opinion of the Auditor General as 
to the necessity of retaining the office 
of Assistant Auditor General, with a 
salary of £1,500 and pension; and, 
whether, if the Government should de- 
cide upon filling up the vacancy, it will 
make the appointment subject to such 
conditions as will permit Parliament to 
deal with the office by legislation, with- 
out any question of vested interests ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sairz) (Strand, Westminster), in reply, 
said, he was solely responsible for any 
action that might have to be taken with 
regard to the appointment of the Assis- 
tant Auditor General; and although he 
could not undertake to take the course 
which the hon. Member suggested, what- 
ever steps hemight take would be taken 
with a deep sense of his responsibility, 
and he would be guided only by what 
he believed to be the interests of the 
Public Service. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON gave Notice 
that he should call attention to the 
matter on the Appropriation Bill. 


THE METROPOLITAN POLICE—DIS- 
CONTENT. 
Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Uam- 
borne) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether there 
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was in the Metropolitan Police an 
amount of discontent which threatened 
to result in a strike; whether this dis- 
content was caused by the arbitrary 
conduct of Sir Charles Warren, and in 
consequence of the odious duty imposed 
upon the police of batoning unoffending 
citizens? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
hon. Member has not given me Notice 
of this Question. I can only say I be- 
lieve every suggestion of fact which it 
contains to be utterly unfounded. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL—NEW CLAUSES (LORD 
RANDOLPH CHURCHILL). 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(Paddington, 8.): As I have been in- 
formed on high authority that the new 
clauses to the Local Government Bill, of 
which I have given Notice, will be con- 
sidered not to be within the scope of the 
Bill, and will, therefore, be ruled out of 
Order, I will move, at the commence- 
ment of Public Business on Monday, for 
leave to bring in a Bill to attain the ob- 
ject of those clauses. 


SITTINGS AND ADJOURNMENT OF THE 
HOUSE—SATURDAY SITTINGS. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether it could not be possible to give 
a Saturday to discuss the Parliamentary 
Elections (Returning Officers’ Expenses) 
(Scotland) Bill, and some other measures 
for Scotland ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): I am 
very willing, Sir, to consider any repre- 
sentation from any quarter of the House; 
but Saturday Sittings, as the hon. Mem- 
ber is aware, are not very popular, and 
are only resorted to when the House is 
very desirous of winding up the Busi- 
ness of the Session. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT reminded the right 
hon. Gentleman that last Session nearly 
all the Scotch Business of the Session 
was done at Saturday Sittings, and he 
thought the Government might give the 
‘same opportunity this year. 


PRISONS (IRELAND) — TULLAMORE 
GAOL—THE INQUEST ON MR. JOHN 
MANDEVILLE. 

Tae LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 

(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.): I wish to 


Mr. Conybeare 
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ask the right hon. G. \tleman the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, Whether it is true that in the case 
of the inquest on Mr. Mandeville, the 
local Police Inspector refused to sum- 
mon the jury unless he was served with 
a precept from the Coroner, and then 
that he only summoned 12 jurors, mostly 
Conservatives, of whom only five ap- 
peared; and, whether the right hon. 
Gentleman will instruct the police to 
secure that the legal functions of the 
Coroner’s Court shall be effectively dis- 
charged ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrovur) (Manchester, E.): I have 
no official knowledge of the facts stated 
by the hon. Member. I have heard, 
however, that the police, thinking the 
case was not one for an inquest, waited 
for the action of the Coroner before 
taking steps. I presume they are now 
carrying out their official duty in the 
summoning of a jury in accordance with 
the law. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


ee Qe 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL.—({Br1x 182.] 

(Mr. Ritchie, Mr. William Henry Smith, Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Secretary 
Matthews, Mr. Long.) 

comMITTEE. [ Progress 12th July. | 
[EIGHTEENTH NIGHT. ] 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


PART II. 

Appuication oF Act To BorouGas, THE 
METROPOLIS, AND CERTAIN SPECIAL 
Counrtizs. 

Application of Act to Metropolis. 

Clause 38 (Arrangements for paid 
chairman and sittings of quarter sessions 
for London). 

On the Motion of Mr. Henry H. 
Fowter, the following Amendment 
made:—In page 35, line 22, to leave 
out the words ‘‘ duly qualified.” 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.), in moving an Amend- 
ment, in the same line, after the word 
‘‘ barrister,”’ to insert the words “‘ of ten 
years’ standing,” said, the object of the 
Amendment was to provide that the 
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barrister to be appointed as paid Chair- 
man or Deputy Chairman should be of 
not less than 10 years’ standing. 


Amendment proposed, in page 35, 
line 22, after the word “ barrister,’’ to 
insert the words “of ten years’ stand- 
ing.”—(Mr. Henry H. Fowler.) 


Question ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,”’ put, and agreed to. 


Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER said, his 
next Amendment was, in line 23, to omit 
the words ‘‘or one of the paid deputy 
chairmen as the case may be.” If the 
right hon. Gentleman in charge of the 
Bill assured them that it might be neces- 
sary to have more than one paid Deputy 
Chairman, he would not press the Amend- 
ment. 

Tae PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Ritcute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, he 
was of that opinion. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER: ThenI 
will not move the Amendment. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the next 
Amendment, in the name of the hon. and 
learned Member for Dundee ( Mr. Firth), 
to insert, at the end of line 24— 

“And two or more magistrates to act in 
the city of London, and after their appoint- 
ment the jurisdiction of the city aldermen in 
the administration of justice shall forthwith 
cease,” 
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was already provided for in Clause 36. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee), in 
moving, in page 35, line 31, in the 
3rd sub-section of the clause, to omit 
the words— 

“ But the salary may be at any time in- 
creased by resolution of the county council, 
approved by a Secretary of State, without any 
resignation or re-appointment of such chairman 
or deputy chairman,” 


said, he proposod to omit the last part 
of the sub-section, and the words he 
proposed to leave out were those which 
related to the salary it was intended to 
pay to the Chairman of the Quarter 
Sessions for the County of London. As 
the clause stood, provision was made 
that the salary might be increased from 
time to time by resolution of the County 
Council approved by the Secretary of 
State, without any resignation or re- 
appointment of the existing Chairman 
or Deputy Chairman. His objection to 
those words was, that they contained 
what appeared to him to be two very 
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vicious principles. One was that every 
official would be led to expect a greatly 
increasing salary. He need hardly 
point out that if permission were granted 
to increase the salary of a judicial office 
whenever the County Council could ob- 
tain the approval of the Secretary of 
State, it would necessarily follow that in 
some way or other the salary would be 
increased. He thought that was a prin- 
ciple which was condemned by the gene- 
ral feeling throughout the country. The 
true course was to ascertain what a 
proper salary would be, and fix it at 
the beginning of the term of office and 
leave it there, giving the occupant of 
the office no right to expect any more. 
In the second place, there was another 
vicious principle, and that was that, so 
far as the increase of judicial salaries 
were concerned, it would teach the 
Chairman and Deputy Chairman of 
Quarter Sessions to look to the County 
Council for that increase. He did not 
think it was desirable that a Judge of 
any status should be dependent for an 
increase of salary upon any County 
Council or Local Authority whatever. If 
the Committee passed those words, and 
gave to the County Council power to 
increase the salary of the Chairman of 
Quarter Sessions, the inevitable result 
would be that from the time he obtained 
the appointment the local Judge would 
begin intriguing with the County Coun- 
cil for an increase of salary. He was 
aware that there was a precedent in 
London already to the very purpose he 
was now deprecating. It was perfectly 
certain in the case he referred to that 
negotiations—and he could call them 
nothing else—were carried on from time 
to time in reference to an increase of 
salary, and they were of anything but a 
dignified character. It was because he 
objected to both of these vicious prin- 
ciples, that he moved the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 36, line 31, to leave out the words 
‘* but the salary may be at any time increased 
by resolution of the county council, approved 
by a Secretary of State, without any resigna- 
tion or re-appointment of such chairman or 
deputy chairman.”’—(Mr. E. Robertson.) 

Question proposed, ‘“ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he thought it 
would be unwise to fetter the power of 
the County Council so as to prevent 
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them from being able to increase the 
salary in the case of a large increase 
of duties. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman was aware that no increase 
of salary could be made without the 
sanction of the Secretary of State, and 
a similar power of increasing the salary 
existed in the case of the present 
Judges. The only arrangement pro- 
vided for in the clause was to apply to 
the County Council of London the 
powers now possessed by the Justices 
for Middlesex. 

Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.), in 
supporting the Amendment of the hon. 
and learned Member, said, he did so in 
the interests of the independence and 
uprightness of the Judicial Bench. He 
felt strongly on the point upon this 
particular account. In the City, as the 
right hon. Gentleman knew, learned 
gentlemen holding judicial appoint- 
ments had been constantly in the habit 
of soliciting the Common Council for an 
increase of salary. He thought that 
habit of endeavouring to curry favour 
with the Council was derogatory to the 
dignity of the office; and as there had 
been a great deal of cadging of that 
kind in connection with judicial offices 
in London, he thought it undesirable to 
run a similar risk in connection with 
the County Council. 

Mr. STANSFELD (Halifax) said, he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
accede to the Amendment. The hon. 
Member for West St. Pancras (Mr. 
Lawson) had observed it was not 
possible to lay too much stress upon 
the independence of the Judicial Bench. 
The salary ought to be a remunerative 
one, and in proportion to the amount of 
work to be performed and the respon- 
sibility of the position, and it would be 
far better that the Crown should con- 
sent to the payment of a large salary at 
once than commence with a small salary, 
and give power to the County Council 
to make constant applications for an 
increase. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that the Govern- 
ment would accept the Amendment. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.), in 
moving, in page 35, line 35, to insert, 
after the word ‘‘ Chairman,’’ in Sub- 
section 4, the words ‘‘or other paid 
official in the employ of the county 


council of London,” said, the object of 
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the Amendment was to provide that no 
paid official of the County Council 
should, during his term of office, be 
eligible to serve in Parliament for 
any Parliamentary county or borough 
wholly or partly within the limits of 
the County of London. As the clause 
stood, it applied solely to the Chair- 
man and Deputy Chairman of Quarter 
Sessions; but he did not see any other 
convenient place in which to move the 
Amendment that would be better than 
the one in regard to which he had ven- 
tured to put it down. If the right hon. 
Gentleman accepted the principle of 
the Amendment, or would indicate that 
it was a desirable one in the sense in 
which he moved it, he had no objection 
if it were considered desirable to post- 
pone it until they were able to reach 
some other part of the Bill which would 
render it most complete. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 35, line 35, after the word “ chair- 
man,” to insert the words ‘or other paid 
official in the employ of the county council of 
London.” —(Mr. Webster.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. RITCHIE said, that Clause 82 
would be the proper clause upon which 
to move the Amendment. That was 
the clause which dealt with the officials 
of the County Councils. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) asked if the sub-section they 
were discussing applied to all County 
Councils, or was peculiar to London? 

Mr. RITCHIE said, it only applied 
to London. 

Mr. JAMES STUART believed that 
there were no paid Chairmen in con- 
nection with other County Councils? 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that was so. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER, in moving 
the omission of the words ‘for any 
Parliamentary county or borough wholly 
or partly within the limits of the county of 
London,” said, the object of the Amend- 
ment was to provide that the paid Chair- 
man and Deputy Chairman should not 
be eligible to serve in Parliament for 
any constituency. He thought they 
ought to be rendered ineligible for seats 
in the House of Commons. The clause, 
as it stood, prohibited them from sitting 
for London ; but he entertained a strong 
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objection to the mixing up of legislative 
and judicial duties. At present, no Sti- 

ndiary Magistrate, County Court 
Setar, or Judge of the Supreme Court, 
could go into Parliament, and although 
a Recorder of a borough was allowed to 
enter Parliament, he did not believe 
that judicial officer would be allowed to 
sit, if the principle were now being 
established for the first time. It must 
be remembered, however, that a Re- 
corder sat only as Judge for a few days 
inthe year. These paid Chairmen were 
to receive large salaries, and ought to 
devote the whole of their time to the per- 
formance of their judicial duties. He 
thought it would be a great mistake if 
they were to render that mode of legal 
patronage available in the House of 
Commons. It would introduce at once 
a purely political element into the 
appointment of judicial officers. The 
Government of the day would desire to 
appoint their own supporters who would 
be able to sit in that House and sup- 
ort the Ministry by whom they had 
Conn originally nominated. He hoped 
the right hon, Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board would 
assent to the Amendment, and would 
not introduce a perfectly novel and 
revolutionary practice into that House 
of allowing judicial officers to have seats. 
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Amendment proposed, in page 35, 
line 36, to leave out from the word 
‘‘Parliament,’”’ to the end of the sub- 
section.—( Mr. Henry H. Fowler.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. RITCHIE said, the words were 
put in in order to give to the Chairman 
and Deputy Chairman of the County 
Council the same privilege which was 
now enjoyed by the Recorder and 
Common Serjeant. No doubt, there 
would be a considerable difference in 
the position of the Chairman of the 
Council and that of the Recorder whose 
services were only required at long 
intervals. He would, therefore, aecept 
the Amendment. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER said, 
he now proposed to add at the end of 
the sub-section, as it now stood, the 
words “and shall not, during his con- 
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tinuance in office, practise as a bar- 
rister.”” The effect of the Amendment 
would be to provide that the paid Chair- 
man or Deputy Chairman should not, 
while in office, practise as a barrister. 
The same disqualification of practising 
already existed in regard to the Assist- 
ant Judge for Middlesex. 


Amendment proposed, in page 35, 
at end of line 37, to insert the words 
‘‘and shall not, during his continuance 
in office, practise as a barrister.” —( Mr. 
Henry H. Fowler.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. RITCHIE, on the part of the 
Government, said he would accept the 
Amendment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. Rrrontrz, the 
following Amendment made, in page 36, 
after line 25, insert the words— 

** Where any special or petty sessional divi- 
sion of the counties of Middlesex, Surrey, and 
Kent existing at the appointed day is situate 
partly within and partly without the county of 

ndon, so much thereof as is situate without 
the said county shall, until any alteration is 
made by the quarter sessions for the county of 
Middlesex, Surrey, or Kent, as the case may be, 
be a petty sessional division of that county.’’ 

On the Motion of Mr. Forrest Futron, 
the following Amendment made, in 
page 36, after line 25, insert the 
words— 

‘*And so much of such division as is not 
situate in the county of London shall form a 
special or petty sessional division of the county 
in which such part is situate, until the quarter 
sessions for that county constitute other special 
sessional divisions.’ 


Mr. FIRTH (Dundee) said, he in- 
tended to move the omission of Sub-sec- 
tion 12 of the clause which provided 
that nothing in the Act should alter the 
powers or duties of the Justices, Quarter 
Sessions, Recorder, or Common Serjeant 
of the City of London, otherwise than was 
expressly provided, or than the duties 
of the Justices of Quarter Sessions of 
any county were altered. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.) said, he wished to ask, as a point 
of Order, whether it was not desirable 
that he should move the Proviso which 
appeared on the Paper in bis name 
before the Amendment of the hon. and 
learned Member to leave out the sub- 
section was discussed ? 
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Mr. FIRTH said, that if the hon. 
Member would refer to the sub-section, 
he would see that his Amendment would 
be unnecessary if the sub-section were 
rejected. As it stood on the Paper it 
was only a consequential Amendment. 
Outside the City of the County of Lon- 
don the Metropolis was to be a County in 
itself, and outside the County of London 
Her Majesty might grant a Commis- 
sion of the Peace. The sub-section 
provided that nothing in the Act should 


alter the powers or duties of the Justices, 
Quarter Sessions, Recorder or Common 
Serjeant ; 


but his proposal was, that 
the position of the f ustices in the City 
of London should be considered now, 
and therefore he had placed on the 
Paper an Amendment to reject Sub- 
section 12. 

Tus CHAIRMAN ruled, on the point 
of Order, that the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Dundee (Mr. Firth) was entitled 
to move his Amendment. 

Amendment proposed, in page 37, 
to leave out sub-section (12).—(d/r. 
Firth.) 

Question, ‘‘ That sub-section (12) 
stand part of the Clause,” put, and nega- 
tived. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL, in moving to 
add the following Proviso at the end of 
Sub-section 12 :— 

“ Provided that from and after the appointed 
day the rights claimed by the court of alder- 
men and the court of common council respec- 
tively to appoint to the offices of recorder, com- 
mon serjeant, and judge of the city of London 
Court shall cease, and in any future vacancy in 
each of the said offices it shall be lawful for 
Her Majesty the Queen to appoint a duly 
qualified barrister to be such recorder, or com- 
mon serjeant, or judge,” 
said, it was unnecessary to say much in 
order to point out the very curious 
anomoly and the very serious objection 
that might be urged to such a mode of 
election as now prevailed in connection 
with these offices. The Amendment 
was not intended as a reflection against 
individuals, but was directed against 
the system. The Recorder and Common 
Serjeant were Criminal Judges. They 
had criminal jurisdiction at the Central 
Criminal Court, where cases were 
brought from the whole Metropolitan 
area. The Judge of the City of Lon- 
don Court was a Civil Judge; but his 
office had become one of great impor- 
tance, and a large amount of business 
came before him. In addition to the 
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original jurisdiction of the City of Lon- 
don Court, there had been additional 
work brought into the Court in conse- 
quence of a Statute passed during the 
reign of Her present Majesty. The 
anomaly of judicial officers being elected 
by a popular Assembly had been ad- 
euuiel exer since it was denounced by 
Lord Brougham in very vigorous lan- 
guage, He did not think it necessary that 
he should apologize for drawing the 
attention of the Committee to the 
anomalous state of circumstances which 
now existed. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 37, at end of sub-section (12), to 
add the words—“ Provided that from and after 
the appointed day the rights claimed by the 
court of aldermen and the court of common 
council respectively to appoint to the offices of 
recorder, common serjeant, and judge of the 
City of London Court shall cease, and in any 
future vacancy in each of the said offices it 
shall be lawful for Her Majesty the Queen to 
appoint a duly qualified barrister to be such 
recorder, or common serjeant, or judge.’’—( Mr, 
Pickersgilt.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricnarp WexssteEr) (Isle of Wight) said, 
the question raised by the hon. Member 
as to the mode of electing the Recorder, 
Common Serjeant, and Judge of the City 
of London Court was a most important 
one, and demanded serious considera- 
tion. But it would be unwise in a Bill 
of this kind, which did not purport to 
deal with judicial functions, to make a 
change of this nature. It should not 
be forgotten also that there were other 
Judges in other parts of the country 
selected in the same way, and it would 
be impossible to sever the appointments 
of the Judges from the duties they had 
to perform. It might be proper to con- 
sider on some other occasion what the 
mode should be in which Judges were 
selected; but it would be unwise to deal 
now in this clause with an Amendment 
which raised so large and important a 
as No doubt, the Recorder and 

ommon Serjeant had criminal juris- 
diction at the Old Bailey; but whether 
it was desirable to leave the appoint- 
ment as it had stood for so many years, 
or to change the mode in which it was 
made, wasa question whieh could scarcely 
be fittingly discussed at that moment. 
He ho the hon. Member would agree 
with him that the question was too 
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large and important to be discussed 


now. 

Mr. LAWSON said, he hoped that 
the Committee would not accept the 
decision of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman. He was hardly correct in say- 
ing that they must not deal with the 
Judges in a Bill of that kind, because, as 
a matter of fact, they had just created a 
Judge. Then, again, they had inter- 
fered with the powers of the City of 
London, and had taken away certain 
powers altogether, handing them over 
to the County Council; although, no 
doubt, they had not dealt with the City 
thoroughly, yet they had committed 
this sacrilege. If these appointments 
were made by the Crown, he did not 
think they would involve much dis- 
cussion in the House of Commons; but, 
so far as the present mode of appoint- 
ment was concerned, it was simply 
scandalous. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) said, he thought there was 
a good deal in what had been said by 
the hon. and learned Attorney General, 
and also by his hon. Friend below him, 
the Member for West St. Pancras 
(Mr. Lawson); at the same time, there 
was much to be said in favour of Local 
Bodies managing their own affairs as 
much as possible. In some of the 
Burgh Councils in Scotland they elected 
theirown magistrates, and the principle 
gave great satisfaction. Probably the 
same principle would give similar 
satisfaction here, although he admitted 
that the appointment of Recorder and 
City Judge was not altogether analo- 
gous to that of magistrates. For those 
reasons, he was sorry that he could not 
support the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend. 

Mr. FIRTH said, the mat hy | of the 
Scotch Burghs did not apply, because 
the Recorder, Common Serjeant, and 
Judge of the City of London Court 
exercised a jurisdiction as Judges of the 
Central Criminal Court over a much 
more extended area than the City. He 
believed that the Judge of the City of 
London Court was one of the ablest 
men who had ever occupied that posi- 
tion. More than 20,000 cases passed 
through that Court every year; but the 
methods by which the position of Judge 
had to be obtained were not consistent 
with the dignity of the Bench. What 
was the method the learned Judge to 
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whom he referred was required to 
pursue in order to obtain the appoint- 
ment ? In the first instance he had to get 
the suffrages of the Common Council of 
the City of London, consisting of Coun 
cillors and Aldermen. Now, every other 
County Court Judge was nominated by 
the Crown, and the same principle might 
very properly beadopted Soon, although, 
of course, technically, the Judge of the 
City of London Court was not a County 
Court Judge. In respect to the Re- 
corder, he had only to run the gauntlet 
of the Court of Aldermen, which was 
not quite so serious as that of the 
Common Council. Personally, if he 
had to canvass, he would much rather 
canvass the Aldermen than the Common 
Council. More than 50 years had now 
elapsed since Lord Brougham, in the 
House of Lords, drew attention to this 
matter, and said how scandalous it was 
that men who had to wear the ermine 
had to go through that ordeal of 
popular election. 
Mr. DARLING (Deptford) said, it 
was very refreshing to see one of the 
articularly-appointed Leaders of the 
emocracy proposing that the power of 
making an appointment should be taken 
away from an elected Body and handed 
over to the Crown. He (Mr. Darling) 
was entirely in favour himself of that 
being done, because he thought it was 
most inconvenient, and even degrading, 
that anyone seeking to be appointed toa 
judicial office should have to go through 
a canvass before he could obtain it. He 
was himself thoroughly opposed to the 
present system of electing Judges in the 
City of London, and he should like to 
see the praetice got rid of altogether. 
He should like to see all Judges 
appointed by the Crown, and if there 
were no inconvenience in doing so he 
should vote for the Amendment as it 
stood. It was, however, impossible to 
put out of sight what had been said by 
the Attorney General; therefore, while 
expressing his approval of the Amend- 
ment in principle, if it were framed in 
a proper shape, or sufficiently well con- 
sidered, so that they might be sure that 
they were not a. aby injustice or 
creating any difficulty as to payment 
of salaries for example, he should vote 
for it; but he did not approve of the 
manner or the time in which the Amend- 
ment proposed that the principle in- 
volved in it should be given effect to in 
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practice. He could not forget that, as 
a matter of fact, while most of the 
Judges were appointed by the Crown, 
on the other hand there were Judges 
who were selected. He should like to 
see the appointments altogether in the 
hands of the Crown, but he should like 
to see that done in a somewhat more 
certain and decided manner than by 
the proposed Amendment; therefore, 
although the principle had his hearty 
sympathy, he should feel bound to vote 
against the Amendment, and he took 
some credit in doing so for the violence 
he did his feelings. He felt bound to 
vote against the Amendment because he 
did not think the matter should be 
dealt with hurriedly ; but he was glad to 
pin the Radicals to the admission that 
election of Judges by popular vote was 
bad in principle, as be had no doubt 
that some day it would be proposed in 
that House, and certain American pre- 
cedents cited as arguments in favour of 
the proposal. 

Mr. O. V. MORGAN (Battersea) 
said, that if the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Darling) had a little more 
knowledge of the world than he 
had of law, he would not have made 
the slighting remark he had made 
on Democratic Members of that House 
objecting to the election of Judges. 
In the Australian Colonies no Judges 
were elected. In Canada, the Con- 
stitution of which had just attained 
its 21st year, the Judges were appointed 
by a Central Authority ; and in the 
United States, with its 100 years old 
Constitution, some were appointed and 
others elected by the people. He was 
satisfied that in the case of the United 
States, if a new Constitution had to be 
formed to-morrow, every State would 
decide in favour of appointment instead of 
election. The other day he was in conver- 
sation with an American gentleman who 
had held high office in the United States, 
and he had put several questions to him 
on that very subject. The gentleman 
in question was connected with New 
Jersey, where the law was well adminis- 
tered, and he was well acquainted with 
the practice of New York. His replies 
to the question put to him, although he 
did not altogether agree with it, was 
that the worst man who would be ap- 
pointed would be better than the best 
man the people would elect. No doubt, 
there was a good deal of truth in that 
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remark, although he did not altogether 
agree with it. With regard to the ap- 
pointments of the Judges in the City of 
London, he recollected that when a Com- 
mon Serjeant was elected it was the 
common talk and scandal that that 
learned gentleman owed his election to 
the energetic manner in which he had 
gone round and canvassed the wives of 
the Common Council themselves, in the 
course of which he went so far as to 
nurse their babies. If the Amendment 
were pressed, he would certainly vote in 
favour of it. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON said, the Amend- 
ment had drawn the Committee into a 
highly interesting discussion as to whe- 
ther Judges should be appointed di- 
rectly or by popular election. But what- 
ever might be the deficiences of the sys- 
tem of election of Judges in the City of 
London, they did not raise the question 
of popular election. He doubted whe- 
ther it could be properly said that the 
Judges of the Gity of London were 
elected at all, or even whether those 
who appointed them were elected by a 
popular vote. It was somewhat singular 
that the only argument that had been 
advanced against the Amendment was 
that that was not a proper moment for 
bringing it forward. Nobody ventured 
to dispute the soundness of the principle 
a few years ago, during the Administra- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone), when this question was raised 
with regard to the appointment of Com- 
mon Serjeant, and he believed the ques- 
tion had reference to the salary of the 
Common Serjeant, and on that occasion 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South Edinburgh (Mr. Childers), who 
was then Home Secretary, distinctly 
stated that when the question of the 
Government of the Metropolis came 
up, the whole question of the salary of 
the sitting Judges would be considered. 
The present Government were, of course, 
not bound by that statement; but the 
matter had now been distinctly raised, 
and unless the Government were pre- 
pared to give a promise that they would 
bring the matter before the House in a 
separate Bill next year, so as to afford 
hon. Members an opportunity of ex- 
pressing their opinion on this important 

uestion, he would advise his hon. 
riend to persevere with his Amend- 
ment. 
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Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) also 
supported the Amendment. It seemed 
to him that the appointment of Judges 
was a question which ought not to be 
treated as it was in the City of London. 
He had not a word to say against the 
learned gentlemen who at present oc- 
cupied the position of Recorder, Common 
Serjeant, and Judge of the City of Lon- 
don Court; but the general opinion was 
that, considering the great amount of 
responsibility and official work cast upon 
them, the Judges of the City should be 
appointed, as other Judges were, by the 
Crown. 

Mr. JAMES STUART said, he wished 
to call the attention of the Government 
to the faet that no hon. Member who 
had addressed the House had spoken 
in favour of the retention of the power 
of electing the Judges at present exer- 
cised in the City. He hoped the First 
Lord of the Treasury would take into 
account the statement which had been 
made by the hon. and learned Attorney 
General, his only argument being that 
that was a Bill which in no sense dealt 
with judicial functions, whereas the fact 
was that the clause in the immediately 
preceding part had created a new Judge, 
whose functions were indicated by the 
President of the Local Government 
Board to be similar to those of the Re- 
corder. He therefore trusted that the 
right hon. Gentleman would feel that 
there was no real argument in favour of 
retaining this power in the hands of the 
City as it at present stood. Whatever 
might have been the case in ancient 
times, there was now no danger to the 
citizens or to popular rights to be feared 
by the appointment of Judges by 
the Crown. In ancient times the City 
was the great refuge for those who were 
oppressed ; but the City had not mani- 
fested those qualities lately. Its ban- 
quets were not given to the op- 
pressed ; and there was no real ground 
for believing that they were interested 
in securing the liberty of the citizens or 
the assertion of popular rights. The 
question raised by the Amendment was 
one which essentially concerned the 
Government of London and the jurisdic- 
tion of its judicial officers. He certainly 
hoped his hon. Friend would go to a 
Division upon the matter, and it was not 
sufficient that the Government should 
give an assurance that they would deal 
with the matter in a future year. 
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Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, he had listened with 
attention to the arguments which had 
been addressed to the Committee by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, and by some of his 
hon. Friends behind him; but he sub- 
mitted that it was hardly right to adopt 
a change of this character and magni- 
tude by a provision in that Bill, which 
did not propose to touch the subject. 
The Bill did not seek to take away any 
of the powers or legal authority which 
the City of London now possessed. He 
could only undertake on the part of the 
Government that the matter should re- 
ceive their careful consideration. He 
trusted the Committee would not deem 
it wise to adopt the Amendment and de- 
prive the Common Council of the trust 
they had hitherto exereised, and which 
they had exercised in placing upon the 
Benches of the City pare who had 
discharged their duty to the satisfaction 
of the community. He would, how- 
ever, undertake, on the part of the Go- 
vernment, to give the proposal embodied 
in the Amendment their most careful 
consideration. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER said, he 
had frequently observed in that House, 
that when any influential section of it was 
opposed to a reform, but were afraid 
to acknowledge the fact, they all said 
that they approved of the principle, but 
that the principle had been brought 
forward at an inconvenient time, and 
promised that it should be carefully 
considered in the future. In his opi- 
nion, the present was the most appro- 
priate time for effecting the change pro- 
posed by the Amendment. In dealing 
with the government of London, they 
were reserving certain rights and powers 
now possessed by the Corporation and 
the City, and assuredly there could not 
be a more appropriate or convenient 
time for saying that there were certain 
rights and powers which it was not 
desirable to continue. He was glad 
that the discussion had been kept free 
from any element of a personal charac- 
ter. Nobody desired to impugn the 
ability or the personal character of the 
learned gentlemen who now performed 
the duties, or the fairness with which 
the Aldermen and Common Council 
had discharged their duties in making 
the appointments. They were all 
quite agreed upon that, and they did 
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not propose to censure the Oourt; Sm ROBERT FOWLER said, his 
of Aldermen or the Oourt of Com-! right hon. Friend who had just sat 
mon Council or any of the present; down spoke of the importance of the 
Judges. What they did say was, that| offices held by the City Judges, and 
when a vacancy occurred, it was desir- | stated that the salaries paid to them 
able that Judges who were receiving | were equal to those of a Judge of the 
large emoluments and exercising an | High Court of Justice. That was not a 
extensive jurisdiction, and who were | fact, because a Judge of the High Court 

laced on a level with the Judges of the | received £5,000 a-year, whereas the 
High Court of Justice, should not in | Recorder of the City of London received 
future be appointed by popular election. | only £3,500. {Mr. Henry H. Fowrer: 

Sm ROBERT FOWLER (London) | And fees.] That was notso. Formerly 
said, the judicial officers of the City | the Recorder had the right to practise ; 
were not on the same footing as the | but now the duties were so heavy that 
Judges of the Supreme Court. they required the whole of his time for 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER said, the | their performance. He might remind 
position they occupied was very little | the Committee that the City of London 
different from that of one of the Judges | Judges were paid by the Corporation of 
of the Superior Courts. So far as the | the City of London. If the Committee 
Recorder was concerned, Sir Thomas | were going to take away those appoint- 
Chambers discharged his duties in a| ments from the City, would the salaries 
manner which deserved the approbation | of the Judges in future be provided 
of everybody; but the Committee must | out of other funds? Now, the present 
remember that they were not dealing | Recorder sat in recent Parliaments up 
with the existing holders of the office, | to 1885, and was for more than 25 years 
but were merely saying that when a/|a Member of that House. He was well 
vacancy occurred, the responsibility of | known in the House, and much honoured 
filling it up should devolve upon the | by hon. Members, therefore Parliament 
Executive Government in the same | could scarcely be likely to pass any cen- 
manner as other judicial offices. If it| sure upon him. His predecessor was a 
had been the other way—if these judi- | gentleman who was specially honoured 
cial officers had hitherto been appointed | both in and out of that House—namely, 
by the Crown, and an hon. Member on | Mr. Russell Gurney, who was appointed 
that side of the House now proposed to | either by the Government of Lord Rus- 
apply to them the principle of popular| sell or Lord Palmerston to a most 
election, could there be any doubt that | important inquiry in Jamaica. He re- 
there would have been an eloquent and | gretted the attack which had been made 
crushing denunciation from the hon. | by the hon. Member for Battersea (Mr. 
and learned Member for Deptford (Mr. |O. V. Morgan) upon his learned friend 
Darling) as to the great danger of | the Common Serjeant, who, it was said, 
leaving the choice to popular election. | had canvassed unworthily for the posi- 
He thought they had good reason to be | tion which he had held for many years. 
proud that in all their great Democratic | He would remind the Committee that 
Colonies none of them had accepted this | Sir William Charley had been a Mem- 
principle, but had placed the appoint-| ber of that House for many years, in- 
ment of Judges in the hands of the | cluding the time of his appointment; and 
Executive They were going to vote|if such charges were to be brought 
upon that principle now. There must | against him, they ought to have been 
be no misconception as to the vote the | made at a time when the Common Ser- 
Committee of the House of Commons | jeant was a Member of that House. 
was about to give. [Cries of ‘‘ No, | He strongly repudiated the attack which 
no!’’] Hon. Members on the opposite | had been made on the Common Serjeant. 
side said ‘No, no!” but it must be | He thought it had been admitted that, 
clearly understood that they were not as regarded the Recorder and the Com- 
going to vote as to existing officers or | missioner, the Corporation of London 
existing Judges, but for laying down | had admirably exercised its patronage 
the principle in future that these judi- | in reference to the appointment of these 
cial appointments should be in the| officers. He, therefore, asked the Com- 
hands of the Executive. mittee to hesitate before it interfered 
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with the system which had admittedly 
worked well. 

Mr. O. V. MORGAN said, he had not 
attacked the Common Serjeant as a 
Judge. He had only attacked the way 
in which he had been appointed to the 
office, which was a common scandal in 
the City of London at the time. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, the hon. 
Baronet the Member for London (Sir 
Robert Fowler) said that the Recorder 
was paid by the City, and that, there- 
fore, he ought to be ——- by the 
Oity. He (Mr. Stansfeld) did not think 
that the argument of the hon. Baronet, 
with regard to salaries, applied to judi- 
cial offices, although he thought it did 
apply to Executive offices. The Re- 
corders of boroughs had always been 
paid by the boroughs, but they were 
invariably appointed by the Crown. In 
that very clause they had provided for 
the appointment of a barrister as paid 
Chairman of the Court of Quarter Ses- 
sions, and the County Council were to 
pay the salary. The First Lord of the 
Treasury said that the Government ap- 
proved of the principle of the Amend- 
ment, and that they would undertake 
to consider it at some indefinite time ; 
but the right hon. Gentleman had 
stated no reason why the principle 
should not be applied now. The occa- 
sion was a convenient, natural, and 
fitting one, and he saw no reason what- 
ever why they should postpone it. The 
right hon. Gentleman did not appear to 
feel very strongly himself the force 
of his own argument. He(Mr. Stansfeld) 
was satisfied that if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would accept the opinion of the 
majority, neither he nor anyone else 
would have reason to regret it. There- 
fore, he trusted that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would yield. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for East 
Wolverhampton said that what the Com- 
mittee had to decide was the great prin- 
ciple whether or not there should be 
elected Judges. He (Mr. Ritchie) 
wished to point out that that was not 
a convenient occasion, in dealing with a 
Bill of that character, to ask the Com- 
mittee to express an opinion upon a 
great principle like that. If they were 
to deal with that principle solely, he 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) 
that there would be a large majority in 
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favour of saying that there should not 
be elected Judges. But, in addition to 
the occasion not being convenient, the 
Committee must bear in mind that the 
Bill did not in any way deal with judi- 
cial offices; it was a Bill dealing with 
administrative affairs. No doubt, inci- 
dentally, it had to deal with judicial 
offices. It had been pointed out by 
hon. Gentlemen opposite that in a pre- 
vious clause they had created Chairmen 
to preside over the Quarter Sessions of 
the County of London ; but it was abso- 
lutely essential, when they were creating 
a new Oounty of London, to provide a 
judicial officer who should preside over 
the Quarter Sessions of the County of 
London similar to the Chairman who 
had presided over the Middlesex Quarter 
Sessions. The authority of the Middle- 
sex Quarter Sessions in that County of 
London was abolished, and they were 
providing a new County of London in 
which the trial of prisoners would have 
to go on as heretofore. Therefore, there 
was bound to be a transfer of officers 
from the Quarter Sessions of Middlesex 
to the County of London. That was 
absolutely essential ; and, whatever might 
be the opinion of the Committee on the 
abstract principle of elected Judges, it 
was not a convenient occasion when they 
were merely discussing a particular 
office, that they should come to a de- 
cision upon the question of principle. 
Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Newing- 
ton, W.) said, it was not often that the 
House of Commons had so excellent an 
opportunity for effecting a desirable 
reform, and, therefore, they ought to be 
slow to give up the opportunity which 
they now enjoyed. They were all agreed 
on the question of principle. They were 
all agreed certainly that a particular re- 
form desired to be effected ought to be 
carried out. The Committee could carry 
it out now. And why should they not? 
Her Majesty’s Government had given 
way on many points on which some of 
their Supporters had felt a little doubt- 
ful; but here the majority of the Govern- 
ment Supporters felt very little doubt, 
and they would be glad to find Her 
Majesty’s Ministers in a _ melting 
mood. The hon. and learned Member 
for Deptford (Mr. Darling) had pointed 
out that the chief objection to the 
Amendment was that incomplete man- 
ner in which it was drawn, and also that 
no provision was made for the payment 
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of salaries of the judicial officers affected. 
But the Committee had come to a deci- 
sion in respect to other judicial officers 
without making provision for salaries. 
He hoped the Government would yield 
to the general wish of the Oommittee, 
and seize the most favourable oppor- 
tunity which had occurred recently in 
Parliament to effect this most desirable 
reform. 

Viscount CRANBORNE (Lancashire, 
N.E., Darwen) said, he was afraid that 
his hon. Friend who had just sat down 
(Mr. Radcliffe Cooke) had not treated 
the subject from a common sense point 
of view. No doubt there could be nothing 
more gratifying to the Government than 
the fact that this Bill had been received 
throughout the country with satisfac- 
tion, and that all parties and all localities 
had agreed to accept it. If there was 
one locality which had behaved better 
in the matter than another it was the 
City of London. Although many hon. 
Gentleman said that there were abuses 
in the City of London—and, of course, 
there were—yet in this Bill considerable 
change would be affected in the City of 
London. Notwithstanding that, the City 
of London had, with common sense and 
patriotic feeling, done their best to 
further the measure. His hon. Friend 
who had just sat down, and with whom 
he very often agreed, stated that that 
was an excellent opportunity for making 
a reasonable reform in the course of a 
very few minutes. That seemed to him 
to be the very reason why the Com- 
mittee should not avail itself of the 
opportunity. Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
were always talking about the greatness 
and the grandness of the Constitution 
of this country. It had been built up 
with great care since 1688; and by Par- 
liament itself it was provided that 
three stages must be gone through 
before a Bill could be passed into law 
—namely, the second reading, the Com- 
mittee stage, and the third reading. It 
was not desirable that changes of that 
kind should be passed in a hurry 
without considering the consequential 
Amendments which must be introduced 
by a reform of that kind. It would, 
therefore, be a great mistake if they 
were in a few minutes, with a small 
number of Members in the House, upon 
a question raised by a side wind, to carry 
into effect an important change which had 
nothing todo with the main object of 
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the Bill. The change might be desirable 
in itself, but it would be very inoppor- 
tune to adopt it under the circumstances. 
The Government had made an enor- 
mous concession in the matter. They 
had agreed in the principle that 
elective Judges were a mistake, and the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury had promised that they 
would carefully consider how far they 
could carry out that principle in a 
future Session. It was, therefore, un- 
reasonable to press the Government to 
accept an Amendment that was admit- 
tedly ill-considered and that would 
necessitate important consequential 
Amendments. For instance, there was 
the great question—who was to pay 
these officers? It was a grave question, 
whether, if the Crown appointed the 
Judges, they should not pay them also. 
But the Amendment involved various 
questions which it would be inopportune 
to raise in that Bill on the present occa- 
sion, and he hoped that hon. Gentlemen 
opposite would rest satisfied with the 
assurance Her Majesty’s Government 
had given—that the matter should be 
considered, and that they would consent 
to pass on to other and more important 
Business. 

Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) said, he should not have taken part 
in the debate, except to point out that 
whena vacancy arose ona former occasion 
a right hon. and learned Gentleman, who 
was then a Member of the Conservative 
Government, was a candidate for the 
post of Common Serjeant. He could re- 
member the feeling of disgust which 
that hon. and learned Gentleman had 
expressed as to the way in which he 
was expected to canvass for the appoint- 
ment. The hon. and learned Gonliemen 
was unsuccessful it was true; but the 
method to which candidates had to 
resort were really degrading to the 
office, and such as no Judge ought to 
have to submit to. Not only had the 
candidate to canvass the Common Ooun- 
cillors, but also their wives and daughters, 
in order to obtain these appointments. 
Every Member who had spoken against 
the Amendment had based his opposition 
upon the assertion that that moment 
was inopportune. He had thought that 
the First Lord of the Treasury when 
he rose in his place was about to ac- 
cept the Amendment; because he (Mr. 
Mundella) was quite sure it was one 
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which must commend itself to the com- 
mon sense and judgment of the right 
hon. Gentleman. If in a borough like 
Sheffield a Stipendiary Magistrate was 
wanted, he was appointed by the Crown, 
and the borough of Sheffield paid him. 
That was also the case with regard to 
Recorders. Why should that be the 
case in Sheffield, Liverpool, and other 
large towns, and not the case in the 
City of London? Why should not the 
City of London be put upon the same 
footing as all our other great towns ? The 
hon. Baronet the Member for the City 
had told the Committee that these offices 
were well filled at present, and that they 
had been most honourably filled in the 
past. In that view he (Mr. Mundella) 
entirely concurred. So far as the Re- 
cordership was concerned, several very 
eminent men had filled the office—among 
others, Mr. Stuart Wortley, Mr. Russell 
Gurney, and Sir Thomas Chambers, the 

resent holder of the office. [Sir Robert 

owLeR: And Lord Chief Justice Den- 
man.] Yes; and Lord Chief Justice 
Denman; and all those Gentlemen had 
done honour to the office and had ren- 
dered valuable services. But suppose a 
vacancy occurred to-morrow? Did they 
really desire thut the candidates should 
go through the degrading process of 
canvassing, a8 many gentlemen who 
were candidates on the last occasion 
when there was a vacancy in the office of 
Common Serjeant did? He maintained 
that the present was a most opportune 
moment for carrying the Amendment 
and placing London in the same position 
as other boroughs. They could now 
deal with the question without causing 
any reflection upon the future candidate, 
even if a vacancy were to occur to- 
morrow. 

Sir ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.) said, he hoped that Her 
Majesty’s Government would listen to 
the advice which had been given to them 
from both sides of the Committee. The 
subject was a very important one, and 
nearly all the Members for London who 
had spoken on that side of the Committee 
as well as on the other, had supported, 
at any rate, the principle of the Amend- 
ment now before the Committee. His 
noble Friend behind him (Viscount 
Cranborne), who had so very ably op- 
posed the Amendment, based his oppo- 
sition very largely on the good conduct 
and behaviour of the City of London, 
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and the favourable attitude which the 
City had adopted in reference to the 
Bill. But not a single Member had im- 
pugned the conduct of the City of Lon- 
don ; not a single Member had impugned 
the nominations which had hitherto 
been made by the City. On the contrary, 
there had been a universal expression 
of approval of the gentlemen who had 
been nominated by the City; and, 
therefore, he thought that that was a 
very favourable opportunity for adopting 
what they all agreed to be a sound 
reform. The President of the Local 
Government Board said the Bill did 
not interfere with the existing judicial 
appointments. He very much doubted if 
that were so; because he thought it had 
interfered with more than one existing 
judicial appointment. He sincerely 
trusted that the Government would give 


way. 
Mr. LAWSON said, that he was at a 
loss to know why the noble Viseount the 
Member for the Darwen Division of 
Lancashire (Viscount Oranborne) had 
intervened at all in the debate. The 
question was distinctly a London ques- 
tion, and hon. Members for London who 
had risen had spoken on the same side 
of the question. The noble Viscount 
seemed to have got up solely for the pur- 
pose of pronouncing an eulogium upon 
the Oity of London. He said that the Gity 
had not obstructed the progress of the 
Bill; but how could they have done so ? 
They had done their best to rid them- 
selves of their financial burdens; but 
they had only got two Members in that 
House. Perhaps, the reason why the 
noble Viscount had intervened was that 
he went to the City the other day, and the 
hon. Baronet the Member for the City, 
speaking at the banquet, prophesied 
that the noble Viscount would one day 
be Prime Minister of England, and that 
the Corporation would have the honour 
of erecting a monument to him. He (Mr. 
Lawson) was not sure that the hon. 
Baronet did not recommend that a sub- 
seription for the purpose should be im- 
mediately started. So far as the clause 
was concerned, they were, as a matter 
of fact, taking away certain powers from 
the Common Council and handing them 
over to the County Council, and the 
Committee might be quite certain that 
if they the Amendment, they 
would be only following the lines upon 
which they had already proceeded. 


[Eighteenth Night. ] 
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Lorp RANDOLPH OHUROHILL 
(Paddington, 8.) said, that he rose for 
the purpose of protesting against the 
denunciation of the noble Viscount (Vis- 
count Cranborne) by the hon. Gentleman 
who had last spoken (Mr. Lawson), for 
intervening in the debate on the ground 
that he was not a Member for a Metro- 
politan Borough. It had been the in- 
tention on both sides of the House that 
the government of London was an Im- 
perial question, not a local question, and, 
therefore, he thought his noble Friend, 
or any other Member who had strong 
opinions on the subject, was perfectly 
justified in taking part in the discussion. 
At the same time, he confessed that he 
was not particularly impressed with the 
arguments of his noble Friend. His 
noble Friend’s main argument was that 
the Committee ougl to do nothing to 
derogate from the dignity or the powers 
of the City of London on account of its 
— conduct in regard to that Bill. 

e was unable, although anxious, to 
give all the credit to the City of London 
which was claimed for it, and although 
ready to give to that City all the credit 
to which it was entitled, he could not 
attach so great an importance to its at- 
titude towards a measure which in other 
hands might have interfered with the 
dignity and prerogatives of the City, but 
which now left them absolutely un- 
touched and unharmed. The City of 
London had, he thought, the best 
possible reason for not interfering or 
obstructing a Bill which did them no 
harm. He came now to the question 
before the House, which was a most 
difficult question, and more difficult 
on account of the attitude which Her 
Majesty’s Government had taken in re- 
gard to it. In principle, he imagined 
that there was no difference between 
Members who held extreme Conservative 
views and—what was perhaps more 
remarkable—Members who professed 
Radical views, that elected Judges were 
by no means desirable judicial authori- 
ties to set up in this country. That he 
believed to be absolutely conceded on 
both sides of the Committee. His hon. 
‘Friend who sat near him had said when 
he addressed the Committee a short 
time ago, that they had now an oppor- 
tunity, without any special legislation, 
or the delay which it entailed, to put 
av end to a judicial authority which 
violated a principle that was agreed to 
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by both sides—an opportunity, more- 
over, which it would injure no existing 
interest if they embraced. That oppor- 
tunity they ought not to let pass without 
great caution. His own recollection in 
connection with the election of the 
Common Serjeant agreed with what 
had fallen from the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the Brightside 
Division of Sheffield. The public opi- 
nion of all England was shocked at the 
manner in which the election was con- 
ducted. Lord Connemara, a man much 
respected on both sides of the House, 
and also of most judicial mind, was 
a candidate, and seemed to be pre- 
eminently marked out for the office; 
but the selection that was actually made 
seemed to him most unfortunate, the 
choice falling upon an inferior candi- 
date. They could not divest their minds 
of the knowledge that the present 
eminent Recorder had served the coun- 
try in different capacities for many 
years, and might reasonably look for- 
ward before any very long period to his 
retirement. In such acase, by rejectin 
the present Amendment they woul 
leave the vacancy to a very important 
post to be filled up in a manner which 
they all agreed to be so objectionable in 
principle. He asked whether that was 
a wise or logical or consistent proceed- 
ing? Ofcourse, he attached great im- 
portance to the Government argument, 
that it was not opportune to introduce a 
change of that kind at that stage of the 
Bill. The Government were the best 
judges of that matter. They had to 
consider whether, by accepting Amend- 
ments of one kind or another, difficulties 
might arise with regard to the future 
conduct of the Bill. Therefore, if the 
Government adhered too rigidly to their 
opinion that the Amendment was in- 
opportune, he owned that he should not 
feel it his duty to vote against them. 
But he took the opportunity of express- 
ing a very _— hope that the Govern- 
ment would recognize the principle of 
the Amendment, and that they would 
even yet consider whether some ac- 
ceptance of the Amendment was not 
possible. If they would, he was sure 
that the general feeling of the Com- 
mittee, and also public opinion in the 
Metropolis and in the country, would be 
satisfied. 

Sir HENRY JAMES (Bury) said, he 
quite agreed that the Committee should 
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consider whether the Amendment was 


or was not opportune. He would join 
with the noble Lord and others very 
strongly in asking the Government to 
accept the principle of the Amendment, 
and give a positive assurance that it 
should be passed into law. On the 
occasion to which the noble Lord had 
referred, those who were in Opposi- 
tion felt it their duty to bring the 
scandals connected with the elections in 
the City to the notice of the House. The 
responsibility of moving the Motion was 
entrusted to him. It was— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, it is 
inexpedient that officers elected by any repre- 
tative body shall, in consequence of their being 
so elected, be empowered to try indictable 
offences.” 


There was a full debate on the Motion, 
and on a Division it was supported by a 
very considerable minority. But for the 
fact that the hon. and learned Gentleman 
who was elected had been a Member of 
the House of Commons, and had formed 
a part of the majority of the House, he 
was certain that the Motion must have 
been carried. This was not a question 
for the City of London alone; it was a 
question for the whole country. The 
Judges they were dealing with tried 
prisoners not only within the City, but 
also for the counties of Surrey, Kent, 
Essex, and Middlesex; and those pri- 
soners had justice meted out to them, 
sometimes to the extent of receiving 
penal servitude for life, by Judges 
elected under circumstances which were 
not fit to control the election of ves- 
trymen. Then he would ask the House 
to consider whether such electors were 
competent to judge of the judicial 
capacity of a man to try the prisoners 
who might be brought before him. 
What would be said if they were to 
apply such a principle to the election of 
the Judges of the Superior Court, and 
asked that the criminals of this country 
or the persons accused with crime should 
have justice administered by persons so 
elected ? To prevent this was what they 
strove for in 1878, and what they were 
striving for now. It might be said that 
this was not an opportune moment for 
dealing with the subject; but if the Go- 
vernment would give a pledge to the 
Committeee that the election of Judges 
by the popular voice should be abolished, 
he was sure that the Committee would 
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not wish to throw any obstacle in the 
way of such a proposition. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he had 
listened, with very great interest to the 
debate, which he was bound to say had 
been conducted with great moderation. 
He had already said that, so far as the 
Government were concerned, they were 
distinctly in favour of the principle in- 
volved in the Amendment. They were 
distinctly of opinion that that principle 
was one which would conduce to the 

ublic advantage, and one best calcu- 
ated to secure the proper discharge of 
the grave and important duties which 
fell on the Judges of these Courts. A 
question arose whether this was the 
best opportunity for enforcing that prin- 
ciple—whether it was, on the whole, 
opportune or desirable that that prin- 
ciple should find expression on the 
Statute Book on this occasion. The 
right hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Bury (Sir Henry James) 
admitted that, on the whole, this would 
not be the best method of expressing that 

rinciple, but he (Mr. W. H. Smith) 
fad endeavoured to gather the opinion 
of the House. He thought that if he 
asked the Committee to divide against 
the Amendment he should be placing 
his Colleagues in a false position. They 
did not desire to negative the principle 
involved in the Amendment. They 
thought still that the method of express- 
ing it was not so fortunate or happy as 
might have been devised if they had had 
time for consideration, and if they had in- 
tended to deal with the question in the 
Bill. The Bill was not intended to deal 
with anything more than the transfer of 
authority from one Body to another, and 
it was not intended to affect the privi- 
leges or the duties or obligations of 
existing authorities more than was ab- 
solutely necessary. But considering the 
fact that the expression of opinion in the 
House was so complete and general, 
notwithstanding the observations which 
had fallen from his noble Friend the 
Member for Darwen (Viscount Cran- 
borne), which were exceedingly well 
placed, he thought, on the whole, he 
would consult the interests of the City 
of London itself, and should be defend- 
ing the interests of Justice if he accepted 
the Amendment. 


Question put, and agreed to, 
[Eighteenth Night. 
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Mr. FIRTH said, that he and his 
hon. Friends were deeply grateful to 
the Government for making a concession 
somewhat, perhaps, outside the provi- 
sions of the Bill. They had been deal- 
ing with the question of the Judges at 
the Central Criminal Court. They had 
come to the conclusion that those Judges 
should be appointed by Her Majesty. 
If figures were presented as to the trials 
at the Central Criminal Court it would 
be found that a large number of the ac- 
cused persons had been tried before 
elected Judges, and not before the 
Judges of the land. Therefore, the 
Amendment he had to propose was to 
add at the end of the sub-section— 

“ Provided also that the power of the Alder- 
men of the City of London to exercise jurisdic- 
tion at the Central Criminal Court shall cease.” 
It was possible for two of these gentle- 
men to try a man for murder. As a 
matter of fact they never did, but it was 
possible for them to do so. This was 
an excellent opportunity for altering 
the law in this respect. This was 
not a suggestion of to-day; it was a 
suggestion which had been made by 
Commission after Commission. It was 
made by the Commission of 1854; and 
after that Commission reported in favour 
of the Aldermen being excluded from 
jurisdiction at the Central Oriminal 
Court, the Aldermen met and considered 
the question, and the only defence of 
their position they were able to make 
was—‘‘ We think it is a great advantage 
to be present at trials by the learned 
Judges.” He submitted that this 
Amendment might very well be carried, 
in order that that which had been par- 
tially done to-day should be completely 
done, for it was generally admitted that 
the Aldermen of London had not shown 
the possession of even ordinary legal 
knowledge. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 37, after the words last inserted, to add 
the words ‘‘ Provided also that the power of the 
aldermen of the City of London to exercise 
jurisdiction at the Central Criminal Court shall 
cease.” —(Mr. Firth.) 

. Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 


Sm HENRY JAMES said, he would 
appeal to his hon. and learned Friend 
not to persist in his Amendment. All 
that was done was to secure the pre- 
sence of Aldermen at the Court. Practi- 
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eally two things resulted from that, 
These Aldermen did exercise jurisdic- 
tion as magistrates in the City of London 
day by day. Being bound to attend the 
Central Criminal Court when Judges 
were sitting, they saw judicial duties 

erformed and received a great deal of 
information, and it benefited them as 
Aldermen. They heard the case tried, 
and they very often had done great acts 
of kindness and charity towards the 
prisoners and the prisoners’ families, in 
consequence of having heard the man 
tried. The presence of the Aldermen 
at the Court was good. No harm was 
occasioned. They never interfered, they 
only sat there; and after the great con- 
cession the Government had made, he 
asked his hon. and learned Friend whe- 
ther he thought it was wise to press 
this Amendment. 

Mr. FIRTH said, he was sorry he 
could not entirely agree with the facts 
as stated as stated by his right hon. and 
learned Friend. It was not long ago 
that a Judge complained of the delay of 
an hour occasioned by the absence of an 
Alderman. He would not, however, 
press the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause 38, as amended, agreed to. 


Application of Act to Special Counties and 
to Liberties. 


Olause 39 (Application of Act to cer- 
tain special counties). 

Captain HEATHCOTE (Stafford- 
shie, N.W.), in moving to insert, after 
“(1),” in line 11— 

“The district of the Staffordshire Potteries, 
comprising the municipal boroughs of Hanley, 
Stoke-upon-Trent, Longton, and Burslem, 
the urban sanitary district of the Fenton 
Local Board of Health, and the urban sani- 
tary district of the Tunstall Local Board of 
Health,”’ 


said, this Amendment provided that the 
six towns comprising the Pottery Dis- 
trict should be formed into a county 
under this Bill. These six towns were 
practically one town, with a popula- 
tion of 165,000, and with a rateable 
value of £500,000. The suburbs which 
originally existed had es and 
the towns were now completely joined 
together. They were all engaged in 
the same industries—in the manufac- 
ture of pottery, and iron, and bricks, 
and tiles, and the raising of coal ; 
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and they were in every way, except in 
name, as homogeneous as any cf the 
boroughs in the 4th Schedule. By the 
concession which the Government had 
made in reducing the limit of popu'a- 
tion to 50,000, Hanley became entitled 
to be a county in itself. Hanley, the 
natural centre, both geographically and 
commercially, of this whole district, had 
all the public buildings and offices which 
were necessary for an important county, 
and he thought that town had shown a 
public spirit and wish for the common 
weal which fully justified the hope that 
it would prove avery worthy centre of this 
very important district, because, though 
it had the opportunity of being made a 
county in itself, it had given up any 
idea of self-glorification by agreeing 
to form a county in conjunction with the 
adjoining district. If this Amendment 
were not accepted, the position would 
be this—that they would have Hanley 
with one-third of the whole population 
a county in itself, and they would leave 
100,000 inhabitants, joined in every 
way, geographically and commercially, 
for all local administrative purposes, 
divorced from Hanley. The present 
conveniences of transit by the steam- 
trams, and the like, would be of no avail 
to the representatives of these dis- 
tricts; but they would probably have 
to go to the county town—Stafford —20 
miles distant, communication with which 
was very defective. This would evi- 
dently lead to a waste of time and a 
waste of money, and probably to an 
amount of friction which would very 
much interfere with the successful 
working of the new scheme. The 
county which surrounded the district 
was equally interested with the Pot- 
teries themselves in this Amendment, 
because the district around these 
towns was, as a rule, dependent upon 
the prosperity of the Potteries. The 
Potteries consumed the agricultural pro- 
duce of the district around, and, further- 
more, the trade of the Potteries used up 
the inferior coal which was produced in 
the neighbouring coal fields, and which 
would not be worth getting unless the 
Potteries used it. This was an unique 
district, and therefore he trusted the 
Government would raise no obstacle to 
the acceptance of his Amendment. The 
whole district was agreed, through its 
local representatives, in the wish to be 
united in one county. It was obvious 
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to the Committee that the economy 
of local administration must be in- 
creased if they could make the towns 
more compact and self-contained. He 
strongly urged the Government to accept 
his Amendment, which he believed would 
conduce to the best interests of the urban 
portion and also of the rural portion of 
the whole of his constituency. If there 
were difficulties which the Government 
could not meet at this moment, he asked 
them to accept his Amendment, and to 
bring up on the Report stage any clause 
which they might think necessary to 
remove any difficulty they might have. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 37, line 11, after “ (1),” to insert the 
words ‘‘ The district of the Staffordshire Pot- 
teries, comprising the municipal boroughs of 
Hanley, Stoke-upon-Trent, Longton, and 
Burslem, the urban sanitary district of the 
Fenton Local Board of Health, and the urban 
sanitary district of the Tunstall Local Board of 
Health.’’—( Captain Heathcote.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. WOODALL (Hanley) said, the 
benevolent and zealous interposition of 
the hon.and gallant Gentleman had saved 
him the trouble of commending to the 
Committee an Amendment which he had 
had upon the Notice Paper for some 
two months past. It had done more. 
It had given evidence to the Govern- 
ment that the proposal was made with 
the practically unanimous consent of all ; 
the urban districts concerned had also 
the favourable regard of the rural dis- 
trict so well represented by the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman. The hon. and 
gallant Gentleman had told the Com- 
mittee that this district, which he (Mr. 
Woodall) might remind the Committee 
was, in fact, the old borough of Stoke- 
upon-Trent, which, up to 1885, he had 
had the honour to represent in the 
House of Commons, and which was a 
purely urban district, wholly self-con- 
tained and coterminous, might very 
naturally be regarded as one of those 
large boroughs exceeding a population 
of 100,000, which, from a very early 
stage of the Bill, had been recognized 
as properly constituting counties in 
themselves. He did not disguise from 
himself the fact that it presented some 
difficulties to the Government that were 
not to be found in any of the other 
cases they had provided for. These 
boroughs, while pursuing the same in- 
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dustries and being closely identified by 
their industrial enterprize and general 
public spirit, as well as by their geo- 
graphical position, were, unfortunately, 
some of them under various forms of 
local government. Four of the towns 
were under Municipal Charters of in- 
corporation, and two of the districts 
were governed by Local Boards of 
Health. One of them had a separate 
— force, two of them had separate 

rough Commissions of the Peace, 
and these differences did constitute some 
points which would have to be specially 
dealt with. As the right hon. Gentle- 
man would have seen by the Notice 
Paper, each of the borough Members 
had given notice of Amendments which 
were, in fact, similar. These Amend- 
ments had been placed upon the Notice 
Paper upon the authority of all the Go- 
verning Bodies concerned, and he as- 
sured the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board that, even at this late stage of the 
Session, they could, if they would give 
them the opportunity, submit to him a 
table of proposals which would recon- 
cile all practical differences. He bowed 
to the force of the argument that the 
right hon. Gentleman could not under- 
take to deal with the differences of these 
towns in the present Bill. Perhaps the 
Chairman would allow him to refer to 
the proposition which immediately fol- 
lowed the Amendment now under dis- 
cussion, in which he suggested that if 
the right hon. Gentleman would permit 
this Amendment to be embodied in the 
Bill, they would provide for the carry- 
ing out of a complete system of arrange- 
ment and organization by a Provisional 
Order to be introduced in the ordinary 
course of things in the ensuing Ses- 
sion. 

Tue PRESIDENT or raz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rrrcure) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, the 
circumstances of the case presented to 
the Committee were so unique as to 
make it a case which might be fairly 
dealt with by the Government on its own 
merits. He had had the pleasure of re- 
ceiving a very large and important de- 
putation upon this subject. The depu- 
tation was composed of representatives 
from all the various Local Authorities 
who would be affected by the proposi- 
tion. The deputation was accompanied 


by Members of Parliament representing 
Mr. Woodall 
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the districts, and by some of the Mem- 
bers representing the county itself, and 
they were able to plaee before him such 
facts as showed him that the position of 
the Staffordshire Potteries was a pecu- 
liar one. After carefully considering 
all the representations which were made 
on that occasion, and on subsequent oc- 
casions, by his hon. and gallant Friend 
(Captain Heathcote) and by his hon. 
Friend opposite (Mr. Woodall), as well 
as by the other Members for the dis- 
trict, the Government were of opinion 
that the circumstances of the case were 
so peculiar as to warrant the Govern- 
ment in making special provision with 
reference to this district. So far as he 
understood, these towns and urban dis- 
tricts formed one very great town, al- 
though they had within their area cer- 
tain different formsof LocalGovernment. 
There was this additional peculiarity— 
that under the Bill one of the boroughs 
was entitled to be constituted a county in 
itself. It seemed to the Government, 
therefore, that the case made out was so 
strong that they might give an under- 
taking that on a future occasion they 
would take such steps as might be ne- 
cessary to carry out the wishes of the 
hon. Gentleman and the localities. The 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Woodall) 
had said very properly they would have 
great difficulty in making arrangements 
by provisions in this Bill. They had 
not only to deal with the fact that there 
was not one form of government in the 
various localities, but with the fact 
that whilst some of the areas were 
to a large extent independent of the 
county, other areas were under the 
jurisdiction of the county in regard to a 
large number of matters. There were 
many adjustments which would be ne- 
cessary, and which he thought could 
only be adequately treated by means of 
investigation. This investigation would, 
of course, be secured by means of a Pro- 
visional Order. The proper course, 
therefore, to pursue would be to deal 
with this matter by means of a Pro- 
visional Order, and if hon. Gentlemen 
would be satisfied with an assurance 
that the Government would introduce 
a Provisional Order Bill at the begin- 
ning of next Session dealing with all 
the circumstances of the case, he had 
no hesitation in undertaking that the 
Government would introduee such a 
Bill, Having said this, he trusted that 
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the hon. Gentleman would not think it 
necessary to press their Amendments. 

Mr. WOODALL said, he thought 
that the assurance given by the right 
hon. Gentleman should be accepted with 
confidence. He was sure that when the 
right hon. Gentleman came to deal with 
the Provisional Order, and with the in- 
quiry upon which it would necessarily 
have to be framed, he would find the 
ground prepared for him by the agree- 
ment of the different towns; because, 
in their desire to have this great change 
effected, they had already addressed 
themselves to all the difficulties the 
right hon. Gentleman referred to. He 
felt it would have been possible to have 
made a satisfactory arrangement within 
the bounds of the present measure ; but, 
speaking for his constituents, he 
heartily accepted the assurance of the 
right hon. Gentleman. Perhaps he 
might add that it would probably be 
found expedient to claim for the borough 
of Hanley a place in the 4th Sche- 
dule; that place, however, it would 
readily yield when it came to form part 
of the county borough. 

Mr. H. T. DAVENPORT (Stafford- 
shire, Leek) said, he did not rise to 
object to the arrangement which had 
been accepted by the Guvernment. He 
had no doubt that the Pottery districts 
would be very largely benefited by the 
proposed arrangement ; but it was quite 
evident that unless some satisfactory 
adjustment was made, the county gene- 
rally would be very injuriously affected 
by these large, important, and wealthy 
districts being cut out of it. He sup- 
posed that under the Provisional Order 
arrangements would be made by the 
Commissioners so that in some way or 
other the county would not suffer by 
the extraction of such a large portion 
out of their county purse. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.) said, he thought the 
Government had met this proposal very 
fairly indeed. It was quite clear there 
was a distinct district in the North of 
the County of Stafford, which should be 
bound together for municipal purposes. 
He thought the Government, when they 
came to look at the question, would 
look at it, perhaps, more from the light 
of this district being a county borough 
than a county itself. The Potteries 
formed a wealthy portion of the County 
of Stafford ; and, as the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman had insisted upon there being 
an equitable financial adjustment be- 
tween the boroughs and the county, it 
was quite evident that the Southern dis- 
trict of the county would expect that it 
would not lose by the pro change. 
As a Staffordshire Member, he had to 
thank the right hon. Gentleman for the 
very sensible manner in which he had 
met this proposal. 

Cartan HEATHOOTE said, he de- 
sired to thank the Government for the 
way in which they had met the pro- 
posal. He had only now to point out 
that it was necessary to take steps to 
carry out the scheme as speedily as pos- 
sible, because, under the Bill, Hanley 
was entitled to form a county by itself. 
When Hanley was made a county, the 
rest of the inhabitants of the Potteries 
would be, as it were, between wind and 
water until the scheme of amalgamation 
was effected. He asked leave to with- 
draw his Amendment. 

Mr. P. STANHOPE (Wednesbury) 
said, that when the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board spoke of the case of these 
towns being unique he was somewhat 
mistaken. The same conditions were to 
be found in the Southern part of the 
county. There were several districts 
there identified with each other in every 
respect. At present there had been no 
intimation—at least there had been no 
special representations made by the dif- 
ferent Governing Bodies as to the dis- 
tricts being formed in a separate county, 
but he warned the right hon. Gentle- 
man that the acceptance of this Amend- 
ment might be accepted as a precedent. 
It was quite possible that when the 
right hon. Gentleman brought in next 
year a Provisional Order for the pur- 
pose of constituting the Potteries a 
county in themselves, he would be 
pressed to bring in a similar Bill for 
the Black Country district in the 
Southern part of Staffordshire. 

CotoyeL BLUNDELL (Lancashire, 
S8.W., Ince) said, that, like the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Wol- 
verhampton, he urged the President of 
the Local Government Board to make 
this district a county-borough and not 
a geographical county, and desired to 
point out that there were urban dis- 
tricts in the county of Lancashire which 
would, in all probability, be able to 
show that they had something very 
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much in common, and that from every 
point of view they were as much en- 
titled as the district under consideration 
ee a separate county under the 

ill. 

Mr. WOODALL said, that as refer- 
ence had been made to incorporating 
the whole of this district into one muni- 
cipal borough, he desired to say that 
any aeaneeal of that kind would be very 
likely fatal—would be exceedingly de- 
trimental—to this important movement, 
which had obtained so much assent. 
He trusted it would be possible for 
these districts to preserve their own 
municipal life while combining for all 
purposes which had to be provided for 
in the Bill. The town of Hanley was 
entitled to a position in the Fourth 
Schedule, and he, of course, was bound 
to protect Hanley by claiming its inser- 
tion in that Schedule. He was anxious 
to get from the right hon. Gentleman a 
statement as to how far Hanley would 
be prejudiced, supposing nothing came 
of the Provisional Order. He under- 
stood that even if not placed in the 
Fourth Schedule it would be open to 
the Local Authorities of any such town 
to make application showing that the 
population was equal to the figure re- 
may and by Provisional Order, or by 

rder in Council, obtain recognition as 
a@ county. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he did not know 
they had received an application from 
Hanley ; but he assumed from what the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Woodall) and the 
deputation which waited upon him said 
that Hanley had a claim to be placed in 
the Schedule. If Hanley made appli- 
cation it would be put in the Schedule. 
Of course, in the Provisional Order he 
would have to make all the requisite 
arrangements for adding the surround- 
ing districts to Hanley, so as to constitute 
it a county district. He should, how- 
ever, prefer that the different districts 
would join together and make one 
municipal borough. That certainly 
would be in every way the most satis- 
factory arrangement. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed, in page 37, 
line 12, after ‘‘ separate,” insert “ ad- 
ministrative.” —( Mr. Ritchie.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That that word 
be there inserted.” — 


Colonel Blundell 
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Mr. HUBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) said, 
that it appeared the right hon. Gentle- 
man was about to introduce a new term 
—namely, ‘‘ administrative county.” He 
thought it would be as well that such 
term should be clearly defined in the 
Bill. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that they were 
making this Amendment to prevent con- 
fusion. They were amending the Bill 
in this direction as they proceeded. 
Whatever Amendments were necessary 
in the earlier part of the Bill they would, 
of course, be made on Report. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
(Sussex, N.W.), in moving to insert, in 
page 37, line 12, after the word ‘‘ coun- 
ties,” the words— 

*‘The Eastern and Western Division of 
Sussex, under ‘‘The County of Sussex Act, 
1865,’ shall respectively be separate adminis- 
trative counties for the purposes of this Act,” 
said, the county of Sussex had been 
from time immemorial two distinct 
counties more or less. The county was 
divided into six rapes, and the three 
Eastern rapes had always formed the 
Eastern Division, and the three Western 
rapes had always formed the Western 
Division. The two divisions were dis- 
tinct. They had their own rates in each 
division of the county, and the original 
divisions were accentuated at the time 
of the Reform Bill of 1832 by the 
three Western rapes being made the 
Western Division, and the three Eastern 
rapes being made the Eastern Division, 
each division returning two Members 
to Parliament. Since that time Mr. 
Dodson, now Lord Monk Bretton, made 
it still more clear that Sussex was di- 
vided into two divisions, by bringing in 
an Act called the Sussex Act of 1865, 
which confirmed what had been done 
before, and made the divisions to all 
intents, and for nearly every purpose, 
two separate and distinct counties. Any- 
one who knew Sussex must know per- 
fectly well that in a long and narrow 
county like Sussex— Sussex was 90 miles 
long and about 25 miles wide—how 
difficult it was to get from one part of 
the county to another to transact busi- 
ness for the whole county. The communi- 
cations, as a rule, ran nearly from 
North to South. He believed that the 
people of the county generally were 
most anxious that the two divisions 
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should be maintained. The Quarter 
Sessions in both divisions had 
resolutions setting that forth as their 
wish, and various Boards of Guardians 
in West Sussex had adopted resolutions 
to the effect that West Sussex ought to 
remain West Sussex, and that Sussex 
should not be one county. There was 
only one portion of the county, that 
which was represented by his hon. and 
gallant Friend the Member for the Lewes 
Division of Sussex (Sir Henry Fletcher), 
which did not quite concur in the sug- 
gestion, and that was the portion of Sus- 
sex comprised in the Stenning Union. 
The people there were afraid that some- 
thing might happen by which the Union 
might be divided ; but the 60th clause 
of the Bill would enable that Union to 
be dealt with by simply dividing it for 
the purpose of outdoor relief, leaving it 
absolutely intact for all other purposes. 
The main cause of the objection was on 
account of the town of Hove. Hove was 
really part and parcel of Brighton; it 
was not at this moment anxious to be 
joined to Brighton; but no one who 
new the two places could tell where 
Hove commenced or where Brighton 
ended. Some day or other, when dif- 
ferent views prevailed, it was possible 
that Hove and Brighton would be one. 
That was a question that might arise 
hereafter. It certainly was no reason 
why the two divisions of Sussex should 
not remain as they were at the present 
moment. Undoubtedly, from the point 
of view of economy and efficiency, it was 
better that the county should remain, as 
at present, divided into two divisions. 
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Amendment proposed, 


In page 37, line 12, after the word “ counties,” 
to insert the words “the eastern and western 
division of Sussex, under ‘ The county of Sussex 
Act, 1865,’ shall respectively be separate admi- 
nistrative counties for the purposes of this 
Act.” —(Sir Walter B. Barttelot.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. RITCHIE said, he had no hesi- 
tation in assenting to the Amendment of 
his hon. and gallant Friend. The county 
of Sussex, undoubtedly, was at present 
divided by Act of Parliament into two 
divisions. There was separate rating 
and separate administration. He be- 
lieved it was not disputed by any body 
of people in the county that Sussex 
should sth one county under the Bill; 
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and, therefore, he proposed to accept the 
Amendment. 

Coroner BROOKFIELD (Sussex, 
Rye) said, he thanked the right hon. 
Gentleman for agreeing to the Amend- 
ment. In the most remote of East 
Sussex from which he came there was 
a unanimous desire that the present ar- 
rangement should be continued, by 
which the county was divided into two 
districts. 

Sm HENRY FLETCHER (Sussex, 
Lewes) said, he regretted very much to 
differ from his hon. and gallant Friend 
(Sir Walter B. Barttelot). He repre- 
sented a portion of West Sussex and a 
portion of East Sussex. He confessed 
that the magistrates of both divisions 
were in favour of the division of the 
county as at present; but he had been 
informed that a very large body of rate- 
payers would rather that the county 
were made one. This view was solely 
prompted by the thought that the ad- 
ministration of the county might be con- 
ducted much more economically if the 
county formed one district instead of 
two. 

Lorp FRANOIS HERVEY (Bury St. 
Edmund’s), in moving as an Amendment 
to the proposed Amendment to insert 
after ‘‘ 1865,” the words ‘‘and the 
eastern and western divisions of Suf- 
folk,”’ said, the object of his Amendment 
was to secure for the Western Division 
of Suffolk under the new arrangements 
for Local Government that position as a 
separate county, and that power of ad- 
ministrative independence, which, time 
out of mind, it had enjoyed. His Amend- 
ment was not aggressive in its scope or 
design, but was entirely of a defensive 
character ; and he only regretted that 
while there was a very general agree- 
ment in the county of Sussex as to the 
retention of the divisions of that county, 
there was in the county of Suffolk, or in 
the Eastern part of it, some desire that 
the old divisions of the county should be 
abolished, and that the representation 
of the Western Division should be com- 
pelled to go over to a remote part of 
the county for the transaction of local 
business. There was strong historic 
ground for his Amendment. est Suf- 
folk had had an independent jurisdiction 
for more than 800 years. By law the 
two divisions of the eounty already 
existed ; they had given general satisfac- 
tion; and on the Western side, at any 
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rate, there was no desire that the Divi- 
sions of the county should be destroyed. 
Pubiic sentiment in that district was 
strongly in favour of the retention of the 
existing divisions, and he was glad to 
believe that the arguments which had 
been put forward by the Representatives 
of West Suffolk had convinced the Go- 
vernment that the case submitted to 
the Committee was a just case, and one 
which deserved consideration, and fa- 
vourable consideration, at their hands. 
Now, he wished the Committee to under- 
stand the actual position of affairs. 
The independence of West Suffolk had 
been recognized by many Acts of Par- 
liament—for example, the Highways 
Act, the Rural Police Act, the Oounty 
Rate Basis Act, and, so lately as 
1886, under the Riot Oompensation 
Act. It had a separate County Trea- 
surer and Coroner, as well as a separate 
police force; in fact, it had nearly the 
whole machinery of a separate county, 
and this the inhabitants desired to 
retain. There was no plea which could 
be raised on the ground of public con- 
venience, of efficient or economical ad- 
ministration, that would justify the Oom- 
mittee in forcing upon them a union 
which they did not desire. Further, he 
wished to point out that there would be 
a serious anomaly created if the county 
of Sussex, which was smaller than the 
county of Suffolk, were allowed to 
retain its two divisions, while the county 
of Suffolk, which was larger, and whose 
two divisions were equally consecrated 
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Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, by inserting after “‘ 1865” 
the words ‘‘and the Eastern and Wes- 
tern Divisions of Suffolk.” — (Zord 
Francis Hervey.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be inserted in the proposed Amend- 
ment.’ 


Mz. F. 8S.STEVENSON (Suffolk, Eye) 
said, he ho the Amendment of the 
noble Lord would not be agreed to. 
The case of Suffolk was different from 
that of Sussex. Whereas he admitted 
that the Quarter Sessions in West 
Suffolk werein favour of the maintenance 
of the existing system, he found, on the 
other hand, that the Quarter Sessions 
in Eastern Suffolk were of a dif- 
ferent opinion. He thought the Com- 
mittee would come to the conclusion 
that the case of Sussex and Suffolk 
stood on an entirely different footing. 
East Suffolk sent three Representatives 
to Parliament, all of whom agreed that 
the unity of the county should be main- 
tained unimpaired in the sense in which 
the Bill now before the House main- 
tained it unimpaired, and not only were 
the three Members of the Eastern 
Division of the county agreed in this, 
but also the two Members for Ipswich. 
In the Western part of the county there 
was only the noble Lord who had just 
spoken and the hon. Member for the 
North-Western Division (Mr. Greene) 
who were in favour of dividing the 
county, whereas he found in the Sudbury 


by law and usage, should be deprived of | Division so great a difference of opinion 
the privileges which it now enjoyed. | that the hon. Member (Mr. Quilter) 
It should be mentioned also that the | who represented it was on that occasion 
Boundary Oommissioners had decided | conspicuous by his absence. Again, 
in favour of retaining the existing | public meetings had been held on this 
Divisions. He had received many | subject, and he would instance that ina 
communications in favour of this pro- | town which might be taken as typical of 

osal from gentlemen who had been|the opinion expressed in West Suf- 
eee of that House, and whose | folk—namely, the town of Haverhill. 
opinion would naturally carry with it; Now, it might be supposed that the in- 
some weight in the minds of the Com-| habitants would have preferred going to 
mittee—namely, from Mr. Hardcastle, Bury St. Edmund’s instead of to Ipswich, 
from Mr. Biddell, Mr. Rodwell, Sir, but at the meeting referred to a resolu- 
Thomas Thornhill, and others. Having, | tion was passed to the effect that there 
as he believed, stated to the Committee should be but one County Council, and 
enough to justify the case he had put for- | that that County Council should be at 
ward, he trusted the Government would |Ipswich. As a matter of fact, the in- 
agree to his Amendment as they had habitants of the whole Eastern Division 
done in the case ofthe hon. and gallant of the county were unanimous that 
Member for North-West Sussex (Sir there should be only one County Coun- 
Walter B. Barttelot). cil, and that it should meet at Ipswich. 


Lord Francie Hervey 
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The noble Lord was, of course, justified 
in referring to his antiquarian researches 
in connection with the county ; but then, 
on that ground, one might find some 
reason for not altogether agreeing with 
him. The noble Lord had gone back 
800 years, and spoken of the separate 
jurisdiction which West Suffolk had so 
fear enjoyed. He (Mr. F. 8. Steven- 
son) believed that there was in existence 
a letter written by Edward the Con- 
fessor shortly after the time when he 
separated West Suffolk from East Suf- 
folk, in which he declared that the 
separation would be the source of diffi- 
culty in the future, and it might be 
that the King had in his mind a pre- 
sentiment of the Amendment of the 
noble Lord. He ventured to hope that 
the Government would treat the Amend- 
ment before the Oommittee in quite a 
different manner from that in which 
they had dealt with that of the hon. 
and gallant Member for Sussex, and that 
while they adopted his Amendment they 
would reject that of the noble Lord. 
Coronen ANSTRUTHER (Suffolk, 
Woodbridge) said, he could not agree 
with the conclusions of his noble Friend 
with regard to the division of the County 
of Suffolk, and in the interest of the 
ratepayers he asked the Committee to 
reject his Amendment. His noble 
Friend had referred to matters of his- 
tory ; but, as a matter of fact, what they 
had to consider was the Suffolk of to- 
day. He looked upon the Amendment 
as entirely contrary to the spirit of the 
Bill, because oneof theadvantages which 
they expected to get from it was that 
they would be able, by altering their 
present area, to effect a more economical 
administration in local matters. One 
would almost suppose from the speech ' 
of his noble Friend that there was some 
pepeen obstaele between Bury St. 
mund’s and Ipswich; but the Com- 
mittee would probably not be surprised 
to learn that the country between the 
two towns was comparatively level. 
There was a good road, and the distanee 
only 26 miles, and in addition to that the 
Great Eastern Railway Companyran four 
trains a-day to Ipswich, although cer- 
tainly they took a considerable time to 
cover the distance—namely, one hour ; 
but as the Great Eastern Railway would 
probably move in the future with the 
spirit of the times they might expect 
at the duration of the journey would 
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be somewhat lessened. One would 
imagine from the speech of his noble 
Friend that, by giving West Suffolk a 
County Oouncil, and separating it from 
East Suffolk, the convenience of those 
attending the County Council would be 
met; but that was, unhappily, not the 
case, because a considerable portion of 
West Suffolk was very much nearer to 
Ipswich than Bury St. Edmund’s. The 
town of Hadleigh was 25 miles from 
Bury St. Edmund’s, and only 10 miles 
from Ipswich, and anyone going from 
the latter place would have to pass 
through the town of Ipswich by rail. For 
the reasons he had pointed out he asked 
the Committee not to sanction what he 
must call this retrograde proposal. It 
was only 30 years ago that there used 
to be four Quarter Sessions in Suffolk, 
and four separate rating authorities ; 
but now they had succeeded by Act of 
Parliament in altering this, which altera- 
tion had turned out to the great advan- 
tage of the county both in respect of 
efficiency and economy. They had now 
one Chief Constable, one gaol, one 
lunatic asylum, and the magistrates were 
in the Commission of the Peace for the 
whole of the county, while the Quarter 
Sessions were held at Ipswich and Bury 
St. Edmund’s, but were adjourned to 
the latter place. He hoped the Com- 
mittee would reject the Amendment of 
his noble Friend, which he believed 
would entail the most unnecessary 
burden on the ratepayers of the county 
of Suffolk. 

Mr. GREENE (Suffolk, Stowmarket) 
said, he believed if a poll were taken in 
the Western Division of Suffolk that a 
very few of the inhabitants would be in 
favour of the county being one. It would 
be almost impossible for those who at- 
tended the County Council from the 
Western parts of the county to get to 
Ipswich and back in a day. He be- 
lieved that there would be money saved 
rather than lost by the county being 
divided, and he had had communications 
showing that the inhabitants were not 
in favour of having to go to Ipswich. 
He was quite sure that the Committee 
would act wisely in allowing the county 
of Suffolk to remain divided as it was at 
present. 

Siz SAVILE CROSSLEY (Suffolk, 
Lowestoft) said, he wished to point out 
to the Committee that all the Members 
who had spoken on this Amendment 
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had done so from one point view. He 
had a special claim to oppose the Amend- 
ment of the noble Lord, p sadiene his con- 
stituents had no desire that thereshould 
be any division of the county. The town 
of Lowestoft was considerably larger 
than Bury St. Edmund’s, and he had 
received from the Borough Authorities 
an unanimous resolution to the effect 
that the Council was of opinion that the 
county of Suffolk should be one county ; 
but if divided at all that it should be 
divided into Northern and Southern 
districts, rather than into Eastern and 
Western. Now, Lowestoft had no de- 
sire to press for any division of the 
county; but he thought it might truly 
be said that if the county were divided 
at all this would be more evenly effected 
by carrying out the suggestion contained 
in the Resolution. If the Amendment 
of the noble Lord were accepted, and 
Lowestoft being in the extreme North of 
the county, while Bury St. Edmund’s and 
Ipswich were in the South, situated com- 
paratively close together, the people 
could not get to Ipswich very easily 
from the North. He admitted that there 
had, to a certain extent, been a divi- 
sion of the county in the past, and 
that there had been two rates; but 
he wished to point out that, whereas 
there had been two Olerks of the Peace 
and two Chief Constables, there were 
now only one of each, and it had already 
been mentioned that there was no sepa- 
rate Commission for the magistrates of 
Western Suffolk. The hon. Member for 
the Eye Division had shown them thatthe 
county was almost unanimous in desiring 
to remain one; and, therefore, hetrusted 
that the Government would see their way 
to retain it in that condition. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, the Government 
pro osed to accept the Amendment of 

is hon. and gallant Friend the Member 
for Sussex as they had already stated ; 
but, as had been shown by more than 
one hon. Gentleman who had spoken on 
this Amendment, it was evident that the 
circumstances with regard to Suffolk 
were not precisely the same as in the 
case of Sussex. So far as he could gather, 
the feeling was almost, if not quite, 
universal in Sussex with reference to 
maintaining the division there ; but, fur- 
ther, the county of Sussex had been 
divided by statute, and, therefore, there 
existed a very substantial basis for divi- 
sion. Now, his noble Friend (Lord 
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Francis Hervey) wished the Government 
to include Suffolk in the Amendment of 
the hon. and gallant Member for Sussex. 
Although he thought his noble Friend 
had shown very good ground indeed why 
the two existing divisions of the county 
should be maintained, he had not been 
able to adduce an argument of the same 
nature as that used by his hon. and gal- 
lant Friend. Having had the oppor- 
tunity of hearing both sides of the 
question, he was bound to say that his 
noble Friend and those who agreed with 
him had been able to bring forward ex- 
tremely strong arguments in favour of 
the Amendment. He had been under 
the impression that two rating areas had 
not existed. He was open to correction 
if wrong; but there were circumstances 
in his noble Friend’s case which did not 
exist in the case of his hon. and gallant 
Friend. There was unquestionably a 
very considerable difference of opinion 
in Suffolk ; but, as he had said, he thought 
his noble Friend had made out a very 
strong case. Suffolk was undoubtedly 
divided for rating purposes, although it 
was one county for many other purposes. 
The question was such that the Govern- 
ment were prepared to take up any 
seme one side or the other ; but having 

eard the opinions on both sides, as far 
as he was personally concerned, he should 
support his noble Friend if he went toa 
Division. 

Str CHARLES DALRYMPLE (Ips- 
wich) said, that he could not complain 
of the position of comparative neutrality 
taken up by his right hon. Friend; but 
it could not fail to be observed that 
a large number of those who represented 
the county of Suffolk were opposed to 
the Amendment, and therefore, unless 
more cause could be shown for the ac- 
ceptance of the noble Lord’s Amend- 
ment, he had to ask the Government 
that they would stand by the terms of 
their Bill. It had been said more than 
once that the cases of Sussex and Suffolk 
were entirely different. Whereas the 
Quarter Sessions in Suffolk were in 
favour of division, there was the widest 
divergence of opinion on the part of the 
county of Suffolk with regard to the pro- 
posal of his noble Friend. The geo- 
graphical question had been gone into, 
and it was not too much to say that, toa 
great extent, it was a question of Brad- 
shaw, although that was not an attrac- 
tive basison which to found their argu- 
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ment. Although Ipswich happened to 
be somewhat in a corner of the county, it 
was accessible in a remarkable degree 
from all parts, as had been pointed out 
by his hon. Friend the Member for 
Lowestoft (Sir Savile Crossley), and even 
the part of the county in which his hon. 
Friend resided was much more accessible 
to Ipswich than it was to Bury St. Ed- 
mund’s. On the question of economy it 
had been pointed out that no buildings 
existed at either place suitable for the 
purpose of the County Council, and it 
seemed to him that to erect two build- 
ings adequate for the business of the 
county would be extravagant and would 
meet with géneral condemnation. Fur- 
ther, he believed there was a very strong 
case for the unification of thecounty; and, 
notwithstanding the position taken up 
by the noble Lord, he hoped the Com- 
mittee would consent to adopt the pro- 
vision of the Bill as it stood, and not 
accept the Amendment of the noble Lord. 

Sm GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.) said, although the clause con- 
ferring powers upon the County Councils 
stood practically in abeyance, yet there 
was still the hope held out of the extension 
to the County Councils of larger powers 
being conferred upon them—that was to 
say, some of those higher functions now 
discharged by the Government. When 
those higher powers were delegated they 
must take care that the County Council 
should not be too small. He thought it 
would be exceedingly necessary that the 
County Council should be large and 
dignified, and that an area should be 
established which would enable the Coun- 
cils to deal with the larger questions 
which might be delegated to it. 

Lorp FRANCIS HERVEY said, this 
was not a question such as they would 
have to decide in the case of those small 
counties in the South of Scotland, three 
of which could be put into West Suffolk ; 
and with reference to what had fallen 
from the hon. Member for Ipswich (Sir 
Charles Dalrymple), he thought the hon. 
Member take a very different view if 
the county of Bute was attacked iu re- 
spect of its claim for separate repre- 
sentation. His hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Ipswich came down to that 
House, having nothing whatever to do 
with the administration of Suffolk, and 
opposed this Amendment. Ipswich was 
to have a Council of its own, and yet 
the hon. Member, who was only one of 
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the Parliamentary Representatives of the 
town, owning not a rod of land in the 
county, came forward in opposition to 
this proposal. He thought the hon. 
Member was scarcely justified in taking 
up that position. West Suffolk con- 
tained very nearly 400,000 acres ; it was 
larger than Monmouthshire, Rutland- 
shire and Huntingdonshire, and it was 
much larger than either of the two Divi- 
sions of Cambridgeshire under the Bill. 
The county of Suffolk was larger than 
the county of Sussex; West Suffolk 
had a rateable value of £600,000, 
and he said that the inhabitants were 
entitled to retain what they had long 
enjoyed—namely, a separate adminis- 
tration; and he hoped the Committee 
would agree to his proposal on the 
ground of economy, justice, and fair- 
ness. 

Str RICHARD PAGET (Somerset, 
Wells) said, he thought that if the noble 
Lord was asking them to divide a county 
in which there was no division there 
would be no case whatever for the pro- 
posal ; but the fact was that there existed 
two distinct divisions in the county of 
Suffolk, and the present case ran almost 
on all-fours with the other places named 
in the clause. He thought that the noble 
Lord’s Amendment was very sound in 
principle, and he hoped it would be ac- 
cepted. 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
said, he could not agree that this case 
was on all-fours with those mentioned 
in the clause. But if the county was 
divided, it was quite clear, from the 
speeches they had heard on the Amend- 
ment, that the inhabitants were not at 
all agreed in which direction the county 
should be divided. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 130; 
Noes 157: Majority 27.—(Div. List, 
No. 213.) 


On the Motion of Captain Setwyn, 
Amendment made, in page 37, line 12, 
at end, by inserting— 

“The Isle of Ely and the residue of the 
county of Cambridge shall be respectively 
separate administrative counties for the pur- 
poses of this Act, and are in this Act referred 
to as divisions of the county of Cambridge.” 


On the Motion of Mr. Rirentz, Amend- 
ment made, in page 37, line 16, after 
“sessions,” by inserting— 

[Highteenth Night. | 
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“Or by any joint committee of the justices 
of such ridings or divisions, or otherwise jointly 
by such justices.’’ 

On the Motion of Colonel Dawnay, 
Amendment made, in page 37, line 16, 
leave out from “or other” to ‘‘jointly,” 
in line 18, inclusive, and insert ‘‘ shall.” 

Amendment proposed, in page 37, 
line 24, leave out “‘ and,” and insert— 

“The administrative business which would, 
if this Act had not passed, have been transacted 
by any general sessions of the peace for the 
county of Sussex, and all matters under this 
Act which concern the two divisions of Sussex 
jointly shall be transacted by a joint committee 
of the respective county councils concerned.”’ 
—(Sir Walter B. Barttelot.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, to add “Suffolk,” after 
“ Sussex,” in lines 3 and 4.—(Lord 
Francis Hervey.) 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Further Amendment proposed to the 
proposed Amendment, in line 3, after 
** Suffolk,” insert ‘‘or by any joint 
action of the quarter sessions of the 
divisions of the county of Cambridge ;” 
and to add, after ‘‘ Suffolk,” in line 4, 
**or Cambridge.” —( Captain Selwyn.) 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Original Amendment, as amended, 
agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. Rirentz, Amend- 
ment made, in page 37, line 23, leave 
out ‘‘ the committee,” and insert ‘a 
joint committee under this section; ” 
and in page 37, line 35, leave out 
“three ridings and divisions,” and 
insert ‘several administrative coun- 
ties.” 


On the Motion of Colonel Gunter, 
Amendment made, in page 37, line 35, 
leave out from ‘‘ divisions” to ‘‘ and,” 
in line 37, and insert— 


**In such manner as is provided by law, or 
by the practice heretofore adopted, or in such 
other manner as may be from time to time 
agreed upon by the councils of the several ad- 
ministrative counties, or in default of agreement 
may, upon the application of any of such coun- 
cils, be determined by arbitration in manner 
provided by this Act ;*” 
and, at end of line 40, insert— 

“The powers, duties, and liabilities of the 
county authority, under ‘The Yorkshire Regis- 
tries Act, 1884,’ and the Acts amending the 
same, shall, after the appointed day, be trans- 
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ferred to the county council, and the expres- 
sion ‘county authority’ in those Acts shall 
mean, as respects each Riding, the county 
council of that Riding: Provided that any 
registrar holding office at the passing of this 
Act shall continue to be such registrar unless 
removed from his office by the county council 
with the sanction of the Lord High Chancellor 
of Great Britain.” 


On the Motion of Viscount Crannorng, 
Amendment made, in line 40, at end, 
by inserting the words— 

‘*(4.) In the application of this Act to Lanca- 
shire— 


The provisions of this Act with respect to 
county rates shall apply to the special 
rates levied in Lancashire for the pur- 
poses of the salary of any chairman of 
quarter sessions or stipendiary justice, or 
for any assize courts, and such rates shail 
continue to be levied within the area 
within which they would have been 
levied if this Act had not passed.” 


On the Motion of Mr. Rrrcurz, Amend- 
ment made, in page 38, line 7, at end, 
add— 

“In this section ‘administrative business ’ 
means such business as is by this Act trans- 
ferred from quarter sessions or justices, or any 
committee thereof, to county councils.”’ 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 40 (Merger of liberties in 
county). 

On the Motion of Mr. Woopatt, 
Amendment made, in page 38, leave 
out from end of line 37 to end of Clause, 
and insert— 

“ But, save as by this Act expressly provided 
every such port, town, and member shall be 
in the same position and entitled to the same 
rights and privileges, and the powers, duties, 
and jurisdiction therein of quarter sessions, 
and of justices out of sessions, shall continue to 


be exerciseable in the same manner as if this Act 
had not been passed,”’ 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


PART ITI. 
District Covunorts 1n CounrIEs. 
Constitution of District Councils. 


Clause 41 (Establishment of District 
Councils in urban and rural districts 
in each county). 

Tae PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, he 
would appeal to hon. Members not to 
move the Amendments to this and the 
other clauses relating to District Coun- 
cils, because, as the Committee would 
know, they were to be withdrawn. 
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Question proposed, ‘‘ That Clause 41 
stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. STANSFELD (Halifax) said, he 
had nothing to say against the decision of 
the Government to omit these clauses; on 
the contrary, under all the circumstances, 
he considered the decision a wise one. 
The idea of county guvernment, which 
he believed was shared by the right 
hon. Gentleman and many on those 
Benches, was not entirely that of a 
County Council, but a system of go- 
vernment constructed on units of admi- 
nistrative area. The perfection of a 
scheme of that kind would imply simpli- 
city of area, and that for every particular 
function of local government an area 
should be found and the whole connected 
together. They had found fault with the 
Bill in many ways, and commented on 
what he believed to be omissions; but 
they had never contended that this vast 
and complicated subject could in one 
measure be dealt with in such a manner 
as to give them all they wanted. The 
justification of the omission to be made 
was on the ground of stress of time 
alone; but he did not altogether regret 
it, because he thought it gave them a 
right to expect that in a future Session 
the Government would be able to take a 
larger view of the case than they had 
done in the Bill. There was, for instance, 
the question of reorganization, and, as 
he might call it, the revivifying of 
parish life. He had never entertained 
any extravagant notions on that subject; 
he could not think, with regard to the 
parish, that it could be taken as a prac- 
tical unit for local government purposes, 
because of the great diversity of size. He 
approved of the division of the county into 
urban and rural districts for ordinary local 
purposes; but he recognized that there 
were some purposes for which a smaller 
area than the sanitary district was de- 
sirable. There were some functions 
which could be undertaken by the parish, 
and he thought it advisable, in the 
interests of local government, that 
there should be introduced some vitality 
into parish life. He had oe some 
Amendments on the Paper which were 
an indication that he had not any ex- 
travagant ideas on this subject. He 
desired that, by some simple arrange- 
ment, the inhabitants of the parish, 
and those interested in its affairs, should 
be familiarized with the object and 
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nature of local government. As he 
had already stated, the great blot in 
the Bill, from an administrative point 
of view, was the absolute exclusion of 
the Poor Law system from its provi- 
sions. He did not know what would 
be the feeling of the right hon. Gentle- 
man on this subject when he came to 
reconsider his scheme for the District 
Councils; but he adhered to his own 
convictions, and felt bound to re-state 
them on the present occasion. He 
felt that it was indefensible, except as a 
momentary arrangement, to erect a 
system of county government, and ex- 
clude from it the Poor Law administra- 
tion, which was that part of the local 
government in counties in which there 
was the strongest possible popular in- 
terest. Then, from an administrative 
og of view, he repeated the argument 
e had already used, and said that it 
was of the greatest interest to good ad- 
ministration that they should so con- 
struct the local system of Poor Law ad- 
ministration as to make it depend on 
epg election and support. It would 
e@ a serious mistake, in dealing with 
this question, to leave out the Poor 
Law administration from the scheme; 
and the Government would never be 
able again to take up the position 
that they excluded it from want of time 
to deal with the matter. He welcomed 
the omission of these clauses, mainly 
because it imposed upon the Govern- 
ment the obligation of taking in hand 
the question of bringing the Poor Law 
system into harmony with the rest of 
the local administration of the country. 
With these feelings and views, he had 
only to express satisfaction with the 
course which the right hon. Gentleman 
had, in his opinion, wisely taken, and 
to invite the right hon. Gentleman now 
to give the Committee some indication 
of his views upon the two subjects of 
ng Law administration and parochial 
ife. 

Mr. C. T. DYKE ACLAND (Corn- 
wall, Launceston) said, he would ask 
the right hon. Gentleman, in any future 
measure which he might contemplate to 
deal with District Councils, to strain a 
point, if possible, to overcome the diffi- 
culty referred to by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Halifax, on tho 
ground of the varying sizes of parishes. 
That there was a difficulty in this re- 
spect could not be denied ; at the same 
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time, as was well known, the parish iu 
rural districts was a much more real 
entity than in borough districts. It had 
a distinct organization of its own, and 
he was convinced that any measure 
which might be proposed by the District 
Council would be much more ener- 
getically carried out if there were a re- 
cognition of the parish in the future 
scheme of the Government. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, no one could 
complain that the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Halifax had taken the 
opportunity of the Motion to omit thic 
clause to state in a few words the opi- 
nions he held on the two questions of 
Poor Law administration and parochial 
life. They all knew how anxious the 
right hon. Gentleman was that this Bill 
should deal with those questions, and 
that he had more than once impressed 
upon the Government the importance of 
this being done; but he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would now see 
that the Government had a very strong 
argument on their side for the course 
they were taking—namely, that in the 
time at their disposal it would be abso- 
lutely impossible to deal with either one 
or other of the subjects. The Com- 
mittee would know, notwithstanding the 
fact that the Bill had been pushed for- 
ward with a certain amount of vigour, 
thatthe Government had been compelled 
to abandon some important clauses re- 
lating to matters with which they had 
hoped to be able to deal. The right 
hon. Gentleman had expressed the hope 
that before the Government proposed 
any measure dealing with local go- 
vernment in districts of counties, they 
might be able to make up their minds 
on the questions of Poor Law adminis- 
tration and the parish as a unit of 
government. But the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would recognize that, whatever 
might be the time when they were able 
to bring in the measure, it was by no 
means an easy task to deal with either 
of those two subjects, in addition to 
setting up the District Councils as 
originally proposed in the Bill. The 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Laun- 
ceston (Mr. C. T. Dyke Acland) had 
spoken strongly in favour of the parish 
as the unit of local government; but in 
his remarks he had admitted the diffi- 
culty which lay in the great diversity in 
the size of parishes, and had said, very 
candidly, that the inhabitants of one 
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parish almost regarded as foreigners 
the inhabitants of another. That con- 
stituted the difficulty, because, as hon. 
Gentlemen would see, if the Govern- 
ment proposed some considerable mea- 
sure which would deal with the areas of 
parishes, they would by no means be 
able to consult the wishes and feelings 
of individuals in that respect ; but if they 
had to cut up large parishes they would 
necessarily have to run counter to what 
was undoubtedly a strong feeling exist- 
ing among the inhabitants of parishes. 
And so with reference to the smaller 
parishes, the inhabitants of which were 
just as clannish as the inhabitants of 
the larger parishes, a great amount of 
friction would be caused if they attempted 
to amalgamate them, in order to bring 
them up to a properarea. He was sure 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Halifax would recognize that the 
difficulties with regard to the Poor 
Law area were very much increased in 
consequence of the large number of 
parishes which would have to be dealt 
with; and no one knew better than the 
right hon. Gentleman the M: mber for 
Wolverhampton (Mr. Henry h. Fowler) 
how strong were the arguments the Go- 
vernment had to meet from the point of 
view of the county boroughs, the large 
number of which had enormously in- 
creased the difficulty of dealing with 
this subject. Having pointed out one 
or two considerations which must not be 
lost sight of, he was willing to say that 
between the present time and when they 
would bring in a Bill they should have 
carefully considered the whole matter 
again; but the right hon. Gentleman 
would not be surprised if he was unable 
to make any engagement with him or 
the Committee with regard to these two 
most difficult subjects. 

Mr. F. 8. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye) said, he thought the statement 
they had just listened to was not alto- 
pee hes satisfactory. In the first place, 
the President of the Local Government 
Board had not given any definite 

ledge as to the time at which the new 

ill would be introduced. It must be 
obvious that when the County Councils, 
constituted on a quasi-popular basis, 
existed side by side with the Boards of 
Guardians, the anomaly would raise 
such a wave of feeling on the part of the 
public as would compel any Govern- 
ment which might be in Office to press 
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forward a Bill to deal with these ques- 


tions as a first-class measure. It 
seemed to him absolutely impossible 
to bring in a satisfactory measure for 
dealing with District Councils without, 
in some way or other, dealing with the 
Poor Law question and the parish ques- 
tion simultaneously. The great danger 
in dealing with the District Councils 
was that they might give to them too 
much or too little power. They would 
give them too little power if they did 
not transfer to them the power of 
Poor Law administration, and too much 
if they transferred to them work which 
would be done much more efficiently 
by the Vestries. Therefore, the object 
which the Government ought to have 
in view should be, on the one 
hand, to give to the District Councils 
that work which they might perform 
with advantage to the locality, but, on 
the other hand, to develop that parish 
life which now existed in embryo. 
Therefore, they regarded with a certain 
amount of dissatisfaction the statement 
of the right hon. Gentleman — first, 
because he had not named a date when 
he would bring in a first-class measure 
to deal with these questions; and, 
secondly, because he had not said that 
he would endeavour to make the District 
Councils a satisfactory institution by 
the incorporation in the Bill of pro- 
visions to deal with Poor Law adminis- 
tration and the reform of parish vestries. 

Mr. HALLEY STEWART (Lincoln- 
shire, Spalding) said, he thought the 
right hon. Gentleman did an injustice 
to himself in referring to the difficulties 
in the way of dealing with the Poor Law 
question in the Bill. It might make the 
Bill a little more complicated for the 
Cabinet to discuss; but the simplification 
of local government which would result 
would more than compensate them. He 
was surprised that the right hon. Gentle- 
man should come down and make such 
a difficulty about this matter, and he 
invited him to consider how he could 
best triumph over the difficulties he had 
spoken of. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
asked whether the right hon. Gentleman 
would give a pledge to introduce a Bill 
next Session dealing with local govern- 
ment in the smaller county areas? This 
was a definite question, and he thought 
the Committee were entitled to a definite 
answer. 
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Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
said, he hoped the Government would 
not answer the question of the hon 
Gentleman. He was very glad to see 
these clauses disappear, because he 
thought they would conflict very much 
with the Poor Law administration. The 
matter would be better left open until 
recommendation came from the County 
Councils, who would very soon make 
Parliament listen to what they thought 
was for the benefit of their several local 
areas. He would rather see the ques- 
tion of District Councils deferred for 
one, two, or three years, so that the re- 
form of the Poor Law administration 
might be effectively dealt with. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.) said, he dissented from the 
remarks of the last speaker. The Govern- 
ment must regard the District Councils 
as an integral part of the County Coun- 
cils, and the scheme of the Government, 
which was in its inception a bold and 
a complete one, could not from the time 
at their command be passed in its en- 
tirety. He trusted it would be regarded 
as a paramount obligation that this part 
of the subject should be dealt with next 
Session. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, 8.E., Rugby) 
said, he understood the First Lord of 
the Treasury to pledge the Government 
to bring in a Bill next Session in lieu 
of the clauses with which they were now 
dealing. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) said, that 
was certainly so, and he did not know 
what had occurred to raise a suspicion 
to the contrary. [Several hon. Mem- 
BERS: The speech just made.] The 
Government were not responsible for 
that speech. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Clause struck out. 
Clauses 42 to 50 struck out. 


PART IV. 
Boundartes. 


Clause 51 (Boundary of county for 
first election). 


Amendment proposed, 

In 46, line 1, leave out all after 
“ county,”’ to end of Clause, and insert—(2.) 
** For the purposes of this Act the several 


[ Eighteenth Night. | 
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ishes which are named in the second column 
of the Sixth Schedule to this Act annexed shall 
be considered as forming parts of the respective 
counties which are respectively mentioned in 
the third column of the said schedule, and where 
any urban sanitary district is situate partly 
within and partly without the boundary of a 
county, but for which no special provision is 
hereby made, the district shall be deemed to be 
within that county which contains the largest 
portion of the population of the district ac- 
cording to the census of one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-one.””—(Mr. Hastings.) 

Tae PRESIDENT or ruz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD(Mr. Rircntz) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, as 
the Committee was aware, the Boundary 
Commissioners had been making investi- 
gations through the country with respect 
to boundaries. Their Report would 
shortly be made, and it would then be 
the duty of the Government to present 
it to Parliament. The adoption of the 
ey game of the hon. Gentleman would 

ea manifest departure from the plan 
of the Bill, and he therefore hoped it 
would not be pressed. The intention 
of the Government was that those who 
were the most interested parties should 
have the practical settlement of the 
boundaries, and the scheme of the Oom- 
missioners would be referred to the 
County Council and considered by them, 
and the County Uouncil would then make 
application to the Local Government 
Board, who would then proceed by 
means of a Provisional Order. It would 
be impossible for the Committee to ac- 
cept any cut-and-dried scheme for re- 
arrangement of boundaries, for which 
yoru they had no data whatever. 

e did not expect any such inconvenience 
as that suggested in the Amendment of 
the hon. Member, because a Provisional 
Order would make provision for the 
number of Councillors which would be 
required, and that appeared to him to 
be the most reasonable and proper way 
of dealing with this question. 

Sr WALTER BARTTELOT 
(Sussex, N.W.) said, he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would in no way coun- 
tenance such a proposal as this. It 
would be most mischievous if every 
Member of the House who had any 
_ question with regard to the boundary 
of his county should bring forward his 
views in the form of an Amendment to 
this Bill. There would be plenty of 
time to settle these questions when th» 
County Council was appointed and had 
all the facts before them. 
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Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.) said, if this Amend- 
ment were agreed to, he thought the 
third column of the Schedule would be 
rather quickly filled up. If such a pro- 
posal as this was to be accepted, he 
should have to ask the House to embark 
on the question of the boundaries of 
Staffordshire and Worcestershire, which 
he thought would be very inopportunely 
raised at the present moment; and, 
therefore, he trusted that the Govern- 
ment would stand firm in their opposi- 
tion to the Amendment. 

Sir RICHARD TEMPLE( Worcester, 
Evesham) said, as he represented the 
particular county referred to in the 
Amendment, he would join in the appeal 
of his hon. Friend that this Amendment 
should be accepted. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Motion of Mr. Rrrourz, 
Amendment made, in page 46, line 1, 
after “‘ that,” insert— 


(a.) “This enactment shall not apply to the 
boundary between two administrative counties 
which are divisions of one entire county, and 
in case of those administrative counties, the 
boundary between the divisions, as existing for 
the ey of county rate, shall be the 
boundary of the administrative county for 
which the council is elected ; and.” 


On the Motion of Colonel Gunter, 
Amendment made, in page 46, line 1, 
after ‘‘ that,”’ insert— 

‘The wapentake of the ainsty of York (ex- 
cept so much as is included in the municipal 
borough of York as extended by ‘The York 
Extension and ne Act, 1884’) shall 
for all purposes of this Act be deemed to be 
part of the west riding of the county of York.’’ 


On the Motion of Sir Watrer B. 
BartreLot, Amendment made, in page 
46, at end of line 6, insert— 


(28 and 29 Vic. c. 37.) 

‘* Provided that the boundary between East 
Sussex and West Sussex shall be the boundary 
as existing for the purposes of the County of 
Sussex Act, 1865.”" 


On the Motion of Mr. Dvapate, 
Amendment made, in page 46, line 6, 
after ‘‘ eighty-one,” insert-— 

** Provided also, that, subject to any altera- 
tions in the county boundaries which may be 
made under the provisions of this Act, every 
portion of a county which has been transferred 
to another county for the purposes of the Police 
Acts, shall for such purposes continue to be 
within the county to which such portion has 
been so transferred.’’ 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
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Clause 52 (Directions for constitution 
of electoral divisions). 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 46, line 28, after the word ‘‘ had,” to 
insert the words “‘ to a proper representation 
both of the rural and of the urban population, 
and to the distribution of such population, 
and.”—(Mr. Heneage.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
said, he had handed in an Amendment 
which he would, if in Order, prefer to 
see substituted for the Amendment which 
had just been moved. He wished to in- 
sert words from the Instructions to the 
Boundary Commissioners issued in 1885, 
which expressed the same point, but in a 
wider way than the wording now before 
the Committee. The words were that, in 
arranging the divisions, special regard 
should be had to the pursuits of the 
population in the districts. His Amend- 
ment, if adopted, would constitute a 
direction to the Quarter Sessions, in 
making up an electoral division, to 
group together villages and centres of 
population which had the same com- 
mercial and industrial interests. For 
instance, in some counties they might 
have mining parishes which would be 
taken together, and in others industrial 
parishes would be grouped with parishes 
of similar interests. 

Tue PRESIDENT or toe LOOAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St, George’s) said, that 
of course what the hon. Gentleman 
wished to carry out was the same as 
was proposed by his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Grimsby, and he rather 
preferred the wording of his right hon. 
Friend’s Amendment, which he thought 
would be quite sufficient to carry out the 
object in view. 

Mr. OHANNING said, he thought 
his own Amendment was preferable to 
that of the right hon. Gentleman. The 
distinction merely between urban and 
rural population did not at all cover the 
point, and he therefore begged to move 
the alteration he had suggested. 

Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 

To leave out all the words after ‘‘ to,” to the 
end of the section, and insert ‘‘the pursuits of 
the population.”,—(Mr. Channing.) 

Question, ‘‘That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the proposed 
Amendment.” 
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Tue SECRETARY ro rae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Lone) 
(Wilts, Devizes) said, he thought the 
hon. Gentleman was making a sugges- 
tion which would not have so good an 
effect as that proposed by the right 
hon. Member for Great Grimsby (Mr. 
Heneage). What they wanted was a 
fair representation of both rural and 
agricultural populations in all parts of 
the country; and he suggested that the 
words of his right hon. Friend covered 
all the ground intended to be secured 
for their representation, and he would, 
therefore, ask the hon. Gentleman not 
to press his Amendment. 

Mr. CHANNING said, he did not 
think the hon. Gentleman had grasped 
the point of his Amendment, which was 
that the distinction between the urban 
and rural population was really quite 
insufficient. It must be within the know- 
ledge of every Member representing a 
county division that in many cases they 
would have villages, the industries of 
which were entirely of one kind—such 
as shoemaking — and again, in the 
same district, purely agricultural vil- 
lages. The interests of those parishes 
were of a different type; and to say that 
one was urban and the other rural was 
simply not touching the point in ques- 
tion. A great many small villages in 
rural districts were essentially industrial. 
This was a point on which he had some 
right to insist, because it greatly affected 
the division of the county of North- 
amptonshire which he had the’ honour 
to represent. His object was that the 
Quarter Sessions should have instruc- 
tions to group parishes together having 
similar interests and carrying on the 
same trade, and parishes which might 
naturally desire to be represented by 
men who could speak on the special 
points which concerned them in the 
management of the county. He assured 
the right hon. Gentleman that in the 
county which he represented it would 
make a serious difference to a great 
many electoral divisions if populations 
with the same interests and pursuits 
were not grouped together and repre- 
sented upon the County Oouncils by men 
who understood their interests. The 
mere distinction as between urban and 
rural did not affect cases of this kind. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.) said, he should have 
thought it would be better to proceed 
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geographically in forming these elec- 
toral divisions. He had no objection to 
the words of the hon. Member for 
Northampton (Mr. Channing), but he 
did not see how the hon. Member in- 
tended it to be worked out. 

Mr. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) 
said, he thought there was a great deal 
to be said for the Amendment of his 
hon. Friend the Member for North- 
ampton. He asked whether the Go- 
vernment would have any objection to 
add after the word “ distribution” the 
words ‘‘and pursuits’; because he 
thought that would probably meet the 
views of his hon. Friend ? 

Mr. RITCHIE said, the Quarter 
Sessions would have very full power in 
this matter, and would, no doubt, 
exercise a wise discretion. He did not 
think it desirable that they should, in so 
many words, draw a distinction between 





different classes of the people. The| p 


wording of his right hon. Friend’s 
Amendment appeared to him to be all 
that was required, and he thought the 
Quarter Sessions might very well be 
left to deal with this matter. 

Mr. CHANNING said, that with 
regard to Quarter Sessions the right 
hon. Gentleman referred to the matter 
in a spirit with which he was afraid 
many hon. Members who represented 
county divisions would hardly agree. 
When the 3rd clause was before the 
Committee the question was discussed 
as to the authority who should settle 
the electoral divisions for the election 
of the County Councils; and it was 
contended on that, the Liberal side of 
the House, that they had had ample 
experience of the very unsatisfactory 
working of the Quarter Sessions in the 
making of polling districts. That was 
very much the case in the county he 
represented. The whole point he wished 
to lay before the House was that, by 
interposing some such words as he had 
suggested, they would give a sufficient 
and not too restrictive direction to the 
Quarter Sessions in carrying out this 
duty. By leave of the Committee he 
should like to withdraw his Amend- 
ment, and substitute for it the sugges- 


* tion of his hon. Friend the Member for 


East Somerset (Mr. Hobhouse), which 
would be, after ‘‘ distribution” in the 
Amendment of the right hon. Member 
for the Sleaford Division of Lincolnshire, 
to insert the words ‘‘and pursuits.” 


Mr. Henry H. Fowler 
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Amendment to the proposed Amend- 
ment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed to the pro 
Amendment, after “distribution” in 
the second line to insert ‘‘and pursuits,”’ 
—(Mr. Channing.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘‘I‘hat those words 
be there inserted.” 


Stir ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.) said, it seemed to him 
that the arguments which had been 
addressed to the Committee against 
the Amendment of the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for East Northampton 
(Mr. Channing) really applied with 
equal force to the original Amendment 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the Sleaford Division of Lincoln- 
shire—those arguments being to the 
effect that it was of no use in matters of 
this kind to separate persons of different 
ursuits. But surely the Amendment 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for the Sleaford Division would 
separate persons of different pursuits— 
that was to say, would separate rural 
and urban populations. Now, if the 
Committee was going to separate them 
—if they were going to group urban 
and rural populations together—he was 
at a loss to see why they should not in- 
clude mining populations, fishing popu- 
lations, and so forth. With reference 
to the objection taken by the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Northampton in reference 
to the operations of the Boundary Com- 
missioners in 1885, he (Sir Roper Leth- 
bridge) had attended the sittings of the 
Commissioners in the North Riding of 
Yorkshire, and he recollected that in 
their deliberations they found it ex- 
ceedingly convenient not only to take 
cognizance of the difference between 
rural and urban populations, but also 
the difference between mining popula- 
tions, fishing populations, and so forth. 
Now, he was not quite sure that they 
would be doing well here to adopt 
entirely the principle of grouping to- 
gether populations of the same character; 
but if they did it to any extent at all—if 
they grouped, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man asked them to group, rural popula- 
tions together and urban populations 
together—he did not see why they should 
stop there, and why they should not 
carry that grouping to its logical conse- 
quence, and group together all those 
people who were of similar pursuits, He 
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(Sir Roper Lethbridge) therefore main- 
tained that if they listened at all to 
the proposition of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for the Sleaford Division, which he 
held in effect had been accepted by Her 
Majesty’s Government, they should go 
further and accept the Amendment which 
had been last moved. 

Tue SECRETARY to tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Lona) 
(Wilts, Devizes) said, there could be 
only two ways of creating these electoral 
districts, and one was that of grouping 
them, so far as they could, geographi- 
eally with regard to population, but 
where there happened to be rural and 
urban populations securing so far as 
they could a fair representation of the 
two different kinds of population, and 
the other was that of adopting, as now 
proposed, a grouping of the populations 
of similar pursuits. He thought if the 
latter proposition were accepted it would 
land the Quarter Sessions in very great 
difficulties. He did not think it neces- 
sary either to attack Quarter Sessions 
or to defendthem. As arule, in regard 
to polling stations, they had done their 
work satisfactorily ; and if the direction 
proposed by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Sleaford Division 
were given to them, to his mind it would 
be sufficient to secure that they would 
divide the country into convenient elec- 
toral divisions, having regard to the 
circumstances of the districts. The 
words it was proposed to add, however, 
if adopted, would only complicate instead 
of simplifying the division. 

Mr. STANSFELD (Halifax) said, 
his difficulty was that he did not see 
exactly how the Amendment of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Sleaford Division, or the Amendment to 
his Amendment, were to be interpreted. 
The proposal was that regard should be 
had ‘‘to a proper representation, both 
of rural and of urban population, and 
to the distribution and pursuits of such 
population ;” but he took it that those 
who would be entrusted with the making 
of these arrangements would have their 
own views of the sense in which they 
were to regard these factors. So far as 
he was concerned, he should have pre- 
ferred to have seen no restriction at all 
laid down. He would rather leave those 
people to decide on consideration of all 
the circumstances of the case. He was 
not prepared to say that it was desirable 
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always to separate the rural and the 
urban population. Whether or no such 
separation should take place should be 
decided by the circumstances of each 
case. Then, again, he would not be 
prepared to say that it would be desir- 
able to separate the population accord- 
ing to pursuits. He had no objection 
to these circumstances being taken into 
consideration; but he thought that in 
interpreting the clause those who were 
intrusted with the work should be left 
to do it as they thought best, and should 
be left to interpret the clause according 
to the circumstances of each division. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL (Wigan) said, 
he thought if the words ‘and ms 
suits’ were accepted it would leadjthose 
who would be entrusted with the work 
of delimiting these districts into hope- 
less confusion. It seemed to him that 
when they had regard to the duties 
which would devolve on the District 
Councils, the difference between the 
different districts would depend rather 
on the density of the population than on 
the character of the occupation of the 
po ulation. If the Committee would 
ook at the powers to be given to the 
District Councils, under Clauses 47 and 
48, which were now for a moment with- 
drawn from consideration, they would be 
found to be rather of a sanitary and 
police nature than of such a nature as 
to require them to be administered in 
accordance with the difference of the 
pursuits of the population. He did not 
think that it would be advantageous to 
men following the same pursuits that 
they should be grouped on the same 
lines. To his mind, grouping people of 
the same ocoupation together had not a 
wholesome effect. Greater width of 
sympathy and broadness of view was 
gained, he thought, more by mixing the 
populations following different occupa- 
tions, and of different sentiments, so to 
speak, than of separating them accord- 
ing to their occupations. He was, 
therefors, of opinion that the gathering 
together of people of different pursuits 
in the same districts was thing rather 
to be sought after than avoided. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he would appeal 
to the Committee to come to a decision 
on this point, seeing that some time had 
been devoted to its discussion, and that 
it was really a matter of a very simple 
character. It was recognized on all 
sides that the Amendment would pro- 
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vide for a great deal of that which hon. 
Gentlemen desire to see provided for, 
and he would suggest that any other 
question which might arise, and which 
it might be desirable to settle, should be 
left for settlement to a future occasion. 
In any case, he trusted the Oommittee 
would not delay coming to a decision on 
what was really not a matter of supreme 
importance. 

xr. STANSFELD said, he agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman. His 
(Mr. Stansfeld’s) view, shortly described, 
was this. He would rather not have the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Sleaford Division at 
all; but if it were to be accepted heshould 
vote for the insertion in it of the words 
opie by the hon. Member behind 

im (Mr. Channing). 

Mr. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) said, 
that as he was responsible for the sug- 
gestion which led to this Amendment he 
would point out that that was really a 
small matter after all. He quite agreed, 
therefore, with the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board in hoping that the Oommittee 
would not spend much time upon its 
discussion. He would go further and 
say that, if necessary, the Amendment 
might be withdrawn. 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, 8.E., Rugby) 
said, he had heard no reasonable argu- 
ment against the words originally pro- 
— by his hon. and learned Friend 

ehind him (Mr. Hobhouse), the inser- 
tion of which was now moved by his hon. 
Friend on his right (Mr. Channing) 
that the words “and pursuits” be 
inserted. 

Viscount LYMINGTON (Devon, 
South Molton) said, he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board would find 
himself able to accept the suggestion of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld). He (Vis- 
count Lymington) himself had a Proviso 
further down on the Paper; but, so far 
as he was concerned, he was quite pre- 
pared to accept the Amendment of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
_ the Sleaford Division, which he under- 
stood was accepted by the Government. 
He trusted also that the Government, in 
consideration of the views expressed on 
that the Opposition side, would accept 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
East Northampton (Mr. Channing). 


Hr. Ritchie 
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Mr. RITOHIE: Yes; we will accept 
it—it is a very small point after all. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Proposed Amendment, as amended, 
agreed to. 


On the Motion of Sir Joszrn Barzey, 
the following Amendment made:—In 
page 46, line 29, after the word “‘ being,” 
to insert the words “ and to area.” 


On the Motion of Sir Ucuragp Kay- 
Suurrieworrtna, the following Amend- 
ment made:—In page 46, line 29, after 
“ being,” to insert the words “ and to 
evidence of any considerable change of 
population since such census.”’ 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 46, line 32, after the first ‘‘ district,” 
to insert the words ‘‘ or of the combination of a 
county district or ward or of county districts or 
wards with a portion of another county dis- 
trict or ward.’’—(Mr. Ritchie.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. HOBHOUSE said, he should like 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
he could not insert after the words 
‘* county district,” in the second line of 
this Amendment, the words “ having 
sufficient population to return one 
councillor,” and whether he could not 
insert the words ‘‘an adjoining”’ before 
‘ portion of any county district?” 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, after the words ‘county 
district”’ in the second line, to insert 
the words ‘“‘having sufficient popu- 
lation to return one councillor.” — 
(Mr. Hobhouse.) 


Mr. RITCHIE said, he had no objec- 
tion to that, though he did not think it 
would be necessary. In the conduct of 
a Bill of this kind one was often driven 
to accept Amendments which made a 
thing appear more clear, although they 
were not necessary. He could not 
believe that the Local Authorities 
would deal in a different manner to 
that proposed. 

Mr. BARING (London) said, that if 
the Amendment was only to apply toa 
district able to return one Member it 
would be an injustice. There might be 
county districts able to return 2} mem- 
bers, and an adjoining county district 
which might only be entitled to return 
1}. The result of this Amendment 
would be that one district would be en- 
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titled to return three members while the 
other would only be entitled to return 
one. He (Mr. Baring) could not pos- 
sibly consent to aceept the Amendment 
of the hon. Gentleman opposite. 

Mr. ©. T. DYKE ACLAND (Corn- 
wall, Launceston) said, he thought it 
would be much better if the right hon. 
Gentleman would adhere to the words 
of his Amendment. It was obvious 
that a small piece of one county might 
be projecting into another, and that 
piece might be sufficient to return a 
member, and that there might be no 
district which could be eonveniently 
added to it from the other county in 
order to jointly secure a member. 


Amendment to the proposed Amend- 
ment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, in line 2, to leave out the 
second “a,” in order to insert “an 
adjoining.” —( Mr. Hobhouse.) 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Original Amendment, as amended, 
put, and agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. Rrronre, the 
following Amendment made :—In page 
46, line 34, after ‘‘ ward,” insert— 


“So, however, that where any such portion 
of a county district or ward has not a defined 
area for which a separate list or part of a list 
of voters is made under the Acts relating to 
the registration of electors, such portion shall, 
until a new register of electors is made, con- 
tinue to be part of the district or ward of which 
it has been treated, as being part in the then 
current register of electors.”’ 


Mr. HOBHOUSE said, the object of 
the next Amendment which stood in his 
name was to preserve, as far as possible, 
the parish as the unit of representation. 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 46, line 36, at end, add the following 
sub-section :—“ (4.) Whenever under the pro- 
visions of this section a county district is 
divided into two or more portions, every such 
portion shall, as far as possibie, consist of an 
entire parish or township or of a combination 
of entire parishes or townships.”—(Mr. Hob- 
house. ) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. RITCHIE : I accept the Amend- 
ment; but would submit that the hon. 
and learned Member should leave out 
the words “ or township.” 


VOL. CCOXXVIII. [rain szrtzs, | 
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Mr. HOBHOUSE: I presume we 
shall have some definition of the word 
parish ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: Yes. 

Mr. HOBHOUSE: Then I will omit 
those words. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, to omit the words “or 
township.”’—( Afr. Hobhouse.) 


Question, ‘‘ That the words ‘ or town- 
ship ’ stand part of the proposed Amend- 
ment,” put, and negatived. 


Question, ‘‘That the sub-section, as 
amended, be there inserted,” put, and 
agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. Rrroutz, the 
following Amendments made: — In 
page 46, line 38, leave out from “if” 
to ‘‘ where,” in line 40; and in line 41, 
leave out ‘‘ then as if.” 


Mr. HOBHOUSE said, he had the 
following Amendment on the Paper :— 
In page 47, line 2, after ‘‘county dis- 
trict,” to insert— 

“ Provided that nothing in this section shall 
paw any such last-mentioned portion from 

ing com bined with a portion of any adjoining 
rural sanitary district to form an electoral 
division for the first election.” 


He should like to know whether that 
Amendment was covered by a previous 
Amendment moved ? 

Mr. RITCHIE replied in the affirma- 
tive. 

On the Motion of Mr. Rrrountz, the 
following Amendment made:—In page 
47, line 3, leave out Sub-section (5) as 
follows :—- 


**(5.) In the case of the county of London, 
the foregoing provisions shall apply as if the 
city of London and the parishes mentioned in 
Schedule A., and the districts mentioned in 
Schedule B., and the places mentioned in Sche- 
dule C. to the Metropolis Management Act, 
1855, as amended by subsequent Acts, were 
county districts, with the modifications fu.low- 
ing, that is to say— 

(a.) any place in Schedule C. may be 
combined with the whole or portion of 
any other such district ; and 

(5.) it shall not be necessary that the 

opulation of any electoral division 
orming the whole or part of the city of 
London shall be equal to the scale of 
pulation adopted for the other electoral 
ivisions in the Metropolis.”’ 


Question, ‘‘That the Clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill,” put, 
and agreed to. 


2U [Eighteenth Night. | 
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Clause 53 (Determination by first 
county council of position of overlapping 
rural sanitary districts). 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
said, he had an Amendment to this 
clause to the effect that if the County 
Council determined that a place was a 
separate rural county district, they 
might annex to it parishes of other 
rural districts. He did not know whe- 
ther the Government would accept this 
proposal or not. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 47, line 25, to insert the words “ and if 
they determine that the portion of such district 
in the county shall be a separate rural county 
district, they may annex to it any parish or 
parishes of any other rural county district 
situate within the county, and the parishes so 
annexed shall thereupon become part of such 
rural sanitary district.’’—( Mr. Heneage.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Taz PRESIDENT or toe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, he 
did not think this Amendment was 
material, as the question had already 
been dealt with. 

Tut CHAIRMAN: Does the right 
hon. Gentleman withdraw the Amend- 
ment? 

Mr. HENEAGE: Yes. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Clause 
stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. STANSFELD (Halifax) said, 
this clause dealt with rural sanitary 
districts crossing the line of a county, 
and it provided that where that was the 
case the County Council should deter- 
mine— 

‘* Whether the portion of such district situate 
in their county shall be a separate rural county 
district, and, if not, for annexing it, or different 

rtions of it, to some county district or county 

istricts in their county.” 

If a rural sanitary district crossed the 
boundary of a county it would touch 
upon the jurisdiction of another autho- 
rity; but the clause was framed as 
though only one County Council would 
have jurisdiction in the matter. It 
’ might, however, be necessary to consult 
both the County Councils. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that was so, but 
the instructions were arbitrary. Where 
a rural sanitary district ran into two 
counties, each separately would form a 
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portion of the district which was in their 
county, and not ase te district. The 
object, as the right hon. Gentleman 
knew, was to bring all sanitary districts 
within one county, and they laid down 
in this clause, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man would see, an arbitrary line that a 
portion situate within another county 
should be a separate district. That 
being so, of course the arrangement 
would apply to both counties. 

Mr. g ANSFELD said, he should 
like the right hon. Gentleman to con- 
sider whether it would not be desirable 
to amend Sub-Section 1 of the clause 
on Report. That clause provided as he 
had described; but Sub-Section 2 went 
on to say that a scheme, when made, 
should be submitted to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for confirmation. That 
assumed that the Council selected under 
the Act would have power to deal with 
a portion of a rural sanitary district not 
within their county, and he should like 
to know whether that power was given 
by any other part of the Bill ? 

Mr. RITOHIE replied in the nega- 
tive. The power was given to the 
Oounty Council in the Ist sub-section. 
They might have a rural sanitary dis- 
trict, half of which would be in one 
county and half in another. Both of 
those counties would frame a scheme 
by which that portion of the rural 
sanitary district situated within their 
county would become a rural sanitary 
district by itself or become attached to 
another rural sanitary district. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, he quite 
understood that; but he should like to 
know whether on Report the right hon. 
Gentleman would be able to propose an 
Amendment by which under the circum- 
stances contemplated by the clause 
County Council A would be able to pro- 

se a scheme which would prevent 

ounty Council B from doing so. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, there were two 
questions to be considered in the matter, 
and first of all, the settlement of the 
county line. County A may think it 
desirable to annex their portion of a 
rural sanitary district to another rural 
sanitary district, whereas County B, if 
the portion of the rural sanitary dis- 
trict within its area was large, might 
think it desirable to make it a district 
by itself. Under the clause, Counties 
A and B would act quite independently 
of each other, 
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Viscount WOLMER (Hants, Peters- 
field) said, he wished to know how this 
clause would affect the case of Islands 
or portions of counties wholly in the 
middle of other counties, and separated 
from their own counties? Cases of 
that kind existed in this country, and 
how would they be treated ? 

Mr. RITCHIE said, the noble Lord 

resumed that there would be a pro- 
jection from one county into another. 

Viscount WOLMER said, he believed 
that there was more than that in some 
cases. 

Sm UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE.- 
WORTH (Lancashire, Clitherve) said, 
he thought that the answer to his noble 
Friend was that in all these cases the 
islands in question already belonged to 
the rural Sanitary Authority within the 
geographical county. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, county districts 
would be divided by the county line. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
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Clause 54 (Determination by first 
county council of number of councillors 
and wards of rural districts). 


Tut PRESIDENT or rae LOOAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rrronte) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) moved to 
omit the clause from the Bill. 


Question, ‘That the Clause stand part 
of the Bill,” put, and negatived. 


Olause 55 (Provisional Order as re- 
spects boroughs and urban sanitary 
districts in the same area). 


On the Motion of Mr. Rrrcurz, the 
following Amendment made :—In page 
48, line 16, after ‘‘ county,”’ insert— 

“ And if the population exceeds fifty thou- 
sand, may constitute the borough into a county 
borough, and make such provision as may be 
necessary for carrying this Act into effect as 
respects such county borough; and the pro- 
visions of this Act respecting county boroughs 
shall, subject to the provisions of the order, 


apply.” 

Mr. PENROSE FITZGERALD 
(Cambridge) said, he rose to offer 
opposition to Sub-section 2; and the 
reason he did so was because he thought 
the sub-section gave special powers to 
the Universities which the Universities 
should not have. It said— 

‘‘ Where certain members of the sanitary 
authority for any such urban sanitary district 
are appointed by a university or any colleges 
therein, the order may provide for the ap- 
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pointment by such university or colleges of 
members on the district council.” 

He wished to refer, in this case, more 
especially to the University in the town 
of Cambridge. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board privately expressed to him 
that the Bill did not confer that right, 
except in so far as the University already 
had such a right to be represented on the 
Town Council of the borough of Cam- 
bridge. So far as that right was con- 
cerned, he (Mr. Penrose FitzGerald) 
wished to say, that at present the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge had no such right 
whatever to representation on the Town 
Council of the borough of Cambridge. 
Up to the year 1788 the Town Council 
of Cambridge was the sole Governing 
Body of the borough, but in the next year 
an Act of Parliament was passed, which 
constituted the Board of Improvement 
Commissioners in Cambridge a Body 
consisting partly of University men and 
partly of townsmen. What the Bill now 
proposed to do was this—to do away 
completely with what he might call the 
Sanitary Authority—this Board of Im- 
provement Commissioners of Oambridge 
—and make the Town Council the only 
authority in the borough, and this Sub- 
section 2 of the present clause proposed 
to give to the University the right to be 
represented on that Council, not only to 
vote for representatives, but to have 
special representatives of the University 
on the Local Authority, because he 
maintained that the words of the Sub- 
section meant that the University might 
nominate University men, and vote for 
them, and have themselves sitting on 
the Town Council of the borough of 
Cambridge per se and gua University 
men. He maintained that this was 
special class legislation, and that there 
was no earthly reason why the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge should ‘se specially 
represented on the Town Council, and 
for this reason, that though it was true 
they paid their rates they had only an 
equal right with the other townsmen to 
be represented on the Council. He, 
therefore, put it to the House, if the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board persisted 
in his proposal, that there was no reason 
or justice in giving the University of 
Oambridge a special class privilege of 
having a seat on the Town Council, 
where there was no other reason for 
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doing so. It would be a serious thing 
if this Bill, which did not aim at creating 
new interests, should confer a class pri- 
vilege such as this—giving a class pri- 
vilege to the University as against the 
town. He did not mean to say that the 
Government were proposing to establish 
a hostile interest on the Town Council 
to that of the town itself; but the Uni- 
versity was, at any rate, apparently a 
hostile interest, end it was unfair to lay 
down a hard and fast rule that in these 
instances class legislation should take 
place. If they gave these special pri- 
vileges in the case of the University, he 
maintained that they would be bound in 
justice to grant like np gor to Gas 
Companies, Waterworks, and other old 
Corporations. They were also rate- 
payers possessing a large amount of 
rateable property and possessing just as 
much right to be represented as the 
University. The women’s College also 
would stand in the same category. It 
was not represented in the University, 
but it would have quite as much right, 
if once the thin end of the wedge was 
inserted, to have representation on the 
Town Council as the University. He 
should like to go through the history of 
the Town Council of Cambridge, as there 
would be found many points in it of in- 
terest as bearing upon the point at issue, 
but he would not detain the Committee. 


Amendment proposed, ‘‘ To strike out 
Sub-section (2).”"—(Mr. Penrose Fits- 
Gerald.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be omitted stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. BARING (London) said, he did 
not know, and should like to hear, whe- 
ther or not the hon. Gentleman who 
moved this Amendment was a member 
of the University of Cambridge. So far 
as he (Mr. Baring) was concerned, he 
was not concerned in the case of Cam- 
bridge, but as a graduate of Oxford he 
maintained, and he maintained it in 
the face of any hon. Member in the 
House who might take an opposite view, 
that the towns of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge existed by and for the two Uni- 
‘versities. [Zaughter.| Yes, he ventured 
to maintain that the towns of Oxford 
and Cambridge existed entirely for the 
Universities, and if this Amendment 
were pressed to a Division he should 
vote against it. 


Mr. Penrose FitsGerald 
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Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rrrcnre) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, he 
should like to point out to the hon. Gen- 
tleman who moved the Amendment that 
really his proposal would not do that 
which he contemplated. There was no 
— in the Bill declaring that the 

niversity should be represented on the 
Town Council. The condition of things 
at present was this; there were two 
Authorities in Cambridge at the present 
time, one the Sanitary Authority and 
the other the Town Council. The Uni- 
versity was not represented on the Town 
Council, but it was on the Sanitary 
Authority. Well, it was thought un- 
desirable that there should be two Local 
Authorities within the same borough 
having, to a large extent, the same 
functions to perform; and, therefore, 
they proposed by Clause 55, by means 
of a Provisional Order, to put an end 
to an overlapping jurisdiction, and to 
enable the University boroughs to exist 
under one government. Then they were 
confronted with the fact that upon one 
of the Local Authorities in the town of 
Cambridge the University was repre- 
sented. The Government did not ask 
the House to commit itself to saying that 
under the new condition of things the 
University would also be represented on 
the new Governing Body. All they did 
was to provide that a Provisional Order 
might deal with the matter by allowing 
the University to have representatives on 
the Oouncil—that the Provisional Order 
might say that the University might be 
represented on the new Governing Body. 
But the Committee must know perfectly 
well that that was a very different thing 
from the Committee saying that the Uni- 
versity shall be represented on the Go- 
verning Body. [ Cries of ‘‘ No, no!” | 
Yes. This matter would have to be 
referred again to a Committee of the 
House of Commons, and the House 
would have to express its opinion as to 
whether any particular interest or class 
should be represented on the new Body, 
and after the Committee had expressed 
its opinion the House of Commons itself 
would be called upon to express its 
opinion also on the Provisional Order. 
They did not say that the University 
should be represented on the new autho- 
rity, but all they said was that there 
was a representative of the University 
on one of the two Local Bodies in Cam- 
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bridge that the Provisional Order might 
provide for the continuance of that re- 
presentation. It did not lay down as a 
necessity that the Provisional Order 
should provide for the continuance of 
that representation. 

Mr. PENROSE FITZGERALD 
asked what was the object of the clause, 
and what was the meaning of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s reference to the word 
“may”? Let them take out the sub- 
section altogether, and the University of 
Oambridge would then have an equal 
right to be represented as the rest of the 
citizens of the town. Things had very 
much changed since the days in which 
the University Statutes were passed, 
and at the present day out of 35 Pro- 
fessors in the University, 30 had elec- 
toral qualification, and out of 212 resident 
fellows no less than 101 had a qualifica- 
tion; and, as a matter of fact, many 
members of the University were members 
of the Town Council, having been elected 
in the ordinary way. The Town Council 
was anxious to have the material benefit 
in this indirect representation of the 
University, because the advice and as- 
sistance of those intellectual, learned and 
scientific gentlemen who belonged to the 
University was found of the greatest 
advantage ; but the Town Council de- 
clined to accept this class legislation in 
favour of any particular Body—it pro- 
tested against the University having 
any other than the present open and 
fair representation by election. He 
could not conceive what the difference 
would be to the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Bill if the 2nd sub-section of Clause 55 
were omitted. The permissive point 
raised by the right hon. Gentleman was 
not at all to the purpose. Leave the 
sub-section in, and there was a chance 
that in a moment of his unwatchfulnese 
—({Laughter|—and he was fully pre- 
pared to admit, in answer to the ia canoe 
of hon. Gentlemen, that his moments 
of unwatchfulness were many, and he 
did not think it right that the possibi- 
lity of such a power as that contained in 
the sub-section being granted should 
depend upon the want of watchfulness 
on his part. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he was anxious 
that no unnecessary time should be 
spent on the provision which might of 
itself be unnecessary. He understood, 
from what had fallen from hon. Mem- 
bers, that they felt that by passing this 
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sub-section it would be considered that 
they had ccmmitted themselves to this 
representation of the Universities on 
the Town Councils. Now, as a matter 
of fact, he might state to the Commit- 
tee that it was not at all necessary that 
this sub-section should be retained. It 
was quite within the power of any Go- 
vernment Office that had to promote 
Provisional Orders to sanction the in- 
troduction of words in a Provisional 
Order, and he maintained that that 
being so, it was wholly unnecessary to 
insist upon this Amendment. It would 
be for the Committee to whom the Pro- 
visional Order would be referred to say 
whether this proposal was right or 
wrong. 

Mr.STOKES (Cambridge University) 
said, he hoped—as he had the honour 
to represent the University of Cam- 
bridge, and as his Colleague was not in 
the House at the present moment—he 
might be allowed to say a few words 
with regard to the Amendment of the 
hon. Member (Mr. Penrose FitzGerald). 
As the hon. Member had already men- 
tioned, on the existing Sanitary Autho- 
rity of Cambridge, which, with certain 
modifications, had been handed down 
for a considerable period, the Univer- 
sity was largely represented. It was 
true that it had no representation on 
the Town Council, though of course 
members of the University might be 
elected to the Town Council, just as, 
if the University had representation 
on it, the Town Council might also 
elect persons who were not members 
of the University. He thought, how- 
ever, that the hon. Member had rather 
left out of sight the fact that there were 
two sides to this question. Members of 
the University were at present under 
certain disqualifications. There were 
many members of the University, who 
were Fellows of Colleges, for instance, 
who resided not in the town, but within 
the walls of their Colleges, and they 
were absolutely excluded from having 
any vote whatsoever for members of the 
Town Council. But surely it was rea- 
sonable, when the two Boards were to 
be thrown into one as proposed by the 
Bill, that, at any rate, that ques- 
tion, which bristled with peculiarities 
and with difficulties, should be con- 
sidered at greater length than it could 
properly be considered by that House, 
which had to attend to the affairs 
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of the Empire, and not merely to 
these of this or that town. The pro- 
posal was merely that that difficult 
and peculiar question should be rele- 
pars to the calm consideration of the 
Local Government Board, who would 
doubtless have before them a scheme or 
schemes proposed to them for their ac- 
ceptance or rejection. He said a scheme 
or schemes ; for although it was not im- 
robable that different schemes might 
be suggested to them from the Univer- 
sity and from the town respectively, it 
was quite possible that, by a further 
conference between the University and 
the town, a scheme might be suggested 
to the Local Government Board in 
which both parties concurred. In fact, 
quite recently negotiations were carried 
on between representatives of the town 
and representatives of the University ; 
and it appeared at one time that those 
two Bodies were very near coming to 
an agreement. Unfortunately a full 
discussion of the matter could not take 
place for lack of time, and more espe- 
cially as it came on at the period of the 
year when, of all others, the University 
was most empty. He earnestly hoped, 
therefore, that the Committee would ad- 
here to the proposition of the Govern- 
ment as contained in the Bill, and would 
retain Sub-section 2 of Clause 55. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that he had 
spoken under a misapprehension when 
he had previously told the Committee 
that the arrangement to which he had 
referred could he effected even without 
that sub-section; but he had since 
ascertained that that was not so, and 
that it was essential that the sub-sec- 
tion should be retained in the clause. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) said, he supported the reten- 
tion of the sub-section and opposed the 
Amendment moving for its omission. 
He must congratulate the House on the 
few remarks they had heard from his 
hon. Colleague the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, who was an orna- 
ment to any Body on which he sat, and 
whose long acquaintance with this 
subject in its minutest details required 

-and demanded their careful considera- 
tion. As the hon. Member knew, he 
(Mr. James Stuart) had been a member 
along with him on other occasions on 
the Governing Body of the University 
of Cambridge, and he could say this 
—and the hon. Member would bear 
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him out in his assertion—that the re- 
lations of the University of Cambridge 
and the Colleges of that University to 
the town were absolutely peculiar. They 
might be borne out by similar relations 
between the University of Oxford and 
the town of Oxford for all that he knew, 
but they were entirely different to any- 
thing they had to deal with in the Bill, 
and they must therefore treat the matter 
on a different basis. They had in 
the University, residing in the Colleges, 
a large number of persons who were 
absolutely disfranchised by previous 
Acts of Parliament especially directed 
to the peculiar institutions of that Uni- 
versity and its Colleges, and he took it 
that the object of the Amendment was 
that the matter should be considered, 
apart from other matters, by the Com- 
mission or Committee, or whoever else 
it was who would have to consider the 
Provisional Order. He did plead for 
that consideration being allowed, and he 
felt that in this matter he spoke on 
behalf of and in conjunction with his hon. 
Friend and Colleague, if he might so 
call him, on the other side. The relations 
between the University and the Town 
of Cambridge had been a constant sub- 
ject of consideration. There could be 
no doubt that they were very anomalous, 
and that it was desirable that under this 
Bill there should be a unification of those 
relations which could not well be 
attained without due consideration of 
the peculiar circumstances involved. 
Therefore, if the opinion of the Chair- 
man was that the retention of this 
clause was necessary for the considera- 
tion of this matter in the Provisional 
Order he earnestly hoped that the Com- 
mittee would retain the clause, and that, 
too, in the interests of the town re- 
presented by the hon. Member (Mr. 
Penrose FitzGerald) who moved the re- 
jection of the sub-section. They must re- 
member that there was an enormous rate- 
able eollege property in the town, and that 
the property of the Colleges in the town 
by no means had its proper place in the 
municipal life of that town. Though 
there might be members of the Uni- 
versity who might be electors or mem- 
bers of the Town Council under the 

resent condition of things, it was 
red they were ratepayers for other 
property than college property and 
had been eleeted by their brother 
ratepayers; but there were many men, 
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amongst whom he himself was one, who 
were not qualified by the existing 
regulations to take any part in the man- 
agement of the municipality in which 
so much of their property existed, and 
with which they had to do. He spoke 
not only from the point of view of his 
hon. Colleague opposite, but also from 
the point of view of one who was also 
as intimately interested in the circum- 
stances of the town of Cambridge as 
was the hon. Gentleman who repre- 
sented the town sitting on the Bench 
opposite. He certainly hoped that if, for 
the solution of this very thorny and diffi- 
cult question—which was not, however, 
far off solution now,as hethought the hon. 
Gentleman opposite would admit—it was 
deemed necessary that this sub-section 
should be retained in order thatthe whole 
of the case of the University might be 
considered by a Select Committee as a 
question isolated from the rest of the 
Local Government Board of the country, 
that hon. Members would support its re- 
tention. He was not arguing for this 
because of any desire he had for the con- 
tinuance of the peculiar circumstances of 
Cambridge University, but because, 
whatever his view might be of their 
desirability, those peculiar circumstances 
existed, and this question could not be 
treated on exactly similar lines to those 
bearing on other towns. If the clause 
was looked upon as necessary for the con- 
sideration of the pecrliar situation of 
the town and University of Cambridge, 
he should give it his support. 

Mr. A. W. HALL (Oxford) said, he 
had considered the Amendment of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Cam- 
bridge, and he ought to say that so far 
as he could see there would be no desire 
amongst his (Mr. A. W. Hall’s) con- 
stituents that this sub-section should be 
omitted. The Local Board of Oxford 
had always been working harmo- 
niously with the University, and he 
hoped and trusted that they would 
continue to do so when the new 
Council was created ; but, inasmuch as 
they had reason to suppose that the 
city of Oxford would have a County 
Council, inasmuch as it had a population 
of over 50,000, he would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman to consider whether, if 
this clause were retained, it would in- 
clude the ‘‘ County Council” as well as 
** District ?”” He would propose that, in 
line 20, the right hon. Gentleman should 
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leave out the word “ district,” in order 
that the provision might apply to the 
County Council as well as to the Dis- 
trict Council, by which alteration the 
case of Oxford might be met. 

Mr. RITUHIE said, he did not think 
= any objection could be taken to 

at. 

Mr. A. H. DYKE ACLAND (York, 
W.R., Rotherham) said, he was glad 
the hon. Member for the City of Oxford 
had spoken on this question in a dif- 
ferent sense to the hon. Member for the 
borough of Cambridge. He was quite sure 
that hon. Members would agree with him 
when he said, as a former member of 
the Local Government Board of Oxford, 
and as a University representative on 
the Board of Guardians, that friction 
between the University and the city 
had been largely avoided by the pre- 
sence of University representatives on 
these Boards. It might not always be 
possible to have University members 
elected on the Boards in the ordinary 
way, and all persons connected with the 
University could not obtain representa- 
tion as ordinary citizens by the ordinary 
processes—as married tutors living in the 
City, and so on. The Oolleges covered 
an enormous area, and surely the sani- 
tary condition of those buildings was 
a matter of the greatest importance 
to those concerned in the University. 
It would be seen that it must be es- 
sential to avoid, as much as possible, 
friction with the town authorities on 
these matters, and there was nothing 
better calculated to do that than that 
the University should have represen- 
tatives sitting on the sanitary Boards 
side by side with the ordinary elective 
members. He, therefore, hoped that 
the Committee would not now, by a side 
wind, interfere with the arrangements 
which must be adapted to the peculiar 
character and circumstances of a “Jni- 
versity town. He dared say some hon. 
Gentlemen of strong Liberal or Radical 
views would consider that, in saying 
this, he was going against Radical prin- 
ciples, but he only hoped that such 
Gentlemen if they did speak would do 
so with some real knowledge of the 
circumstances of the case. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he did not know 
whether it had yet been mentioned, but 
it was a fact that Oxford University 
paid one-third of the whole rates of the 
town of Oxford, and that it would have 
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no direct vote whatever in the expendi- 
ture of those rates if this sub-section 
were not passed. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, the information the right 
hon. Gentleman just now gave them 
showed how exceedingly wrong he was 
a@ moment ago when, by a piece of sin- 
gular mental agility, he proposed to 
withdraw this Re Lal 

Mr. RITCHIE: I did not propose to 
withdraw it. 

Mr. CONYBEARE said, he had un- 
derstood the right hon. Gentleman to 
express himself in favour of withdraw- 
ing it. 

Mr. RITOHIE: No, no! 

Mr. CONYBEARE said, he was glad 
the right hon. Gentleman had not done 
so. He (Mr. Conybeare) was inclined 
to think that this clause would meet the 
difficulty suggested, and, as one of those 
advanced Radicals and democratic Mem- 
bers to whom the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
A. H. Dyke Acland) had distinctly al- 
luded, he had great pleasure in assuring 
the hon. Member that he was not going 
to take a pedantic or doctrinaire view of 
this question. He would, however, 
frankly say that he would have solved 
this difficulty in another way. It would, 
he thought, be more in accordance with 
Liberal views, and the question would 
not have been found more difficult of 
solution if the Government had boldly 
extended the municipal franchise to all 
the residents in the Universities, because 
it must be understood that there were 
two classes of residents in the Univer- 
sity—those immured within the walls 
of the establishment, and those who 
were householders and had their 
families resident, as burgesses if they 
liked, in the town. The University 
electors in the city of Oxford were a 
considerable number in the present 
day. All persons residing outside the 
Colleges, he imagined, would be entitled 
to the municipal franchise if they 
wantedit. He did not see what difficulty 
there would be in extending those 
privileges or rights to other University 
men who happened to be living within 
the walls of the Colleges. If it were 
a question of giving preference, heshould 
prefer that solution of the difficulty to 
the other. But as it was too late to 
press the Government for any further 
innovation in that direction, it appeared 


to him that the proposal embodied in 
Mr. Retchie 
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this contested sub-section was at any 
rate a very harmless one, and one which 
certainly would not in the opinion of 
University men lead to frietion or 


diffieulty. He was glad that it had 
been made apparent that this clause 
would not extend solely to Cambridge. 
At first it looked rather as if the peculiar 
condition which would prevent Oxford 
from enjoying the privilege given in this 
clause was to be retained, and that the 
application was to be peculiar to Cam- 
bridge. He now understood that that 
was not so, and as one interested in 
Oxford and who saw that this proposal 
might be of great convenience to the 
city of Oxford, he supported the Go- 
vernment in contending for the retention 
of the sub-section. 

Mr. PENROSE FITZGERALD said, 
the hon. Member for London (Mr. 
Baring) had thrown out a suggestion 
that he (Mr. Penrose FitzGerald) was 
not a member of the University of Cam- 
bridge. He was a member of the Uni- 
versity, and a graduate. Then he had 
been taunted by an hon. Member with 
the statement that the University of 
Cambridge did not get on well with the 
Town Authorities of Cambridge. [ Cries of 
‘No, no!”] Yes; it was insinuated 
that the Oxford University got on well 
with the Local Authorities, but that 
Cambridge did not. The hon. Member 
said that there had been scarcely a 
hitch during a long period of years be- 
tween the representatives of the Uni- 
versity and the town. Well, there had 
been no hitch between the University 
Authorities of Cambridge and the Local 
Boards, but they would get some idea 
of what the condition of things might 
be if this sub-section were agreed to by 
imagining the elected representatives of 
the town in the Town Council in the 
midst of all the Deans and Dons of the 
University, in much the same position 
as he (Mr. Penrose FitzGerald) occupied 
just now in that House in the midst of 
so many learned University Professors. 
It was a great pity that the two old 
University towns of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge could not row in one boat in the 
future as they had done in the past. 
Oxford was to have a County Council, 
but Cambridge was only to have a 
Distriet Council. No doubt he had no 
right to go into that point ; but he might 
be allowed to express the hope that hon. 
Gentlemen opposite and around him 
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would support him in expressing the 
view that Cambridge should be dealt 
with in this respect in the same way as 
Oxford. He feared he should be in a 
small minority if he pressed his Amend- 
ment, therefore he must leave the de- 
fence of the interests of the town of 
Cambridge to the tender mercies of the 
introducers of this Bill, with the hope 
that the Radical Members of the towns 
of Oxford and Cambridge would use 
their influence with him to see that those 
towns were not neglected in their rela- 
tions with the Universities. 

Mr. HALLEY STEWART (Lincoln- 
shire, Spalding) said, if the hon. Mem- 
ber would accept the support of, at any 
rate, one Radical Member, he should be 
happy to divide with him upon his 
Amendment. 

Mr. BARING said, he desired to ex- 
plain that the hon. Member (Mr. Pen- 
rose FitzGerald) had misunderstood 
what had fallen from him. He had 
not said that the hon. Gentleman was 
not a member of the University of Cam- 
bridge, but that he did not know whe- 
ther he was a member of it or not. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Motion of Mr. A. W. Hatt, 
the following Amendment made :—In 
page 48, line 20, to leave out the word 
** district.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 56 (Consideration of alterations 
of boundaries by County Councils). 


On the Motion of Mr. Rrronte, the 
following Amendment made :—In page 
48, line 25, to leave out ‘‘ county,” and 
insert ‘‘ administrative county or county 
borough.” 


Mr. STANSFELD (Halifax) said, he 
had on more than one occasion expressed 
satisfaction at the Boundary Clauses. 
He thought they were well framed, but 
there were one or two cases in which he 
would like to see Amendments made. 
The clause dealt with the Reports 
— by the Boundary Commissioners 
anq—-— 

Tae PRESIDENT or tus LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircure) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I 
accept the Amendment. 

Amendment proposed, in page 48, 
line 27, leave out ‘the council may,” 
and insert “ to.’’—( Mr. Stansfeld.) 
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Question, ‘‘That the words ‘the 
council may’ stand part of the Clause,” 
put, and negatived. 

Question, ‘‘ That the word proposed be 
there inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Olause 57 (Future alterations of 
boundaries of county and borough, and 
of electoral divisions of a county). 


Mz.F.8. POWELL(Wigan),in moving 
to insert, after the word “county,” in 
line 34, the words ‘‘ county borough,” 
said, he proposed the insertion of these . 
words in order to make the clause 
harmonize with what had been done in 
Clause 56 and with some Amendments 
to be proposed in the clause by the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board. 

Amendment proposed, in page 48, 
line 34, after the word “county,” to 
insert the words ‘‘ county borough.” — 
(Mr. F. 8. Powell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, 
the insertion of the words were quite 
unnecessary, as the hon. Gentleman 
would see that the words of the clause 
were “‘council of any county or borough.”’ 
If they were to accept those words, they 
would prevent any county that was not 
a county borough making representa- 
tions. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. WOODALL (Hanley), in moving 
to insert ‘as the case may be,”’ after the 
word “ borough,” in line 35, said, what 
he wanted to make clear was that the 
boundary of the borough was not to be 
altered except on the application of the 
representatives of the borough, and that 
in the event of any such alteration the 
consequential adjustment of the words 
should be made. 

Amendment proposed, in page 48, 
line 35, after the word ‘‘ borough,”’ to in- 
sert the words ‘‘ as the case may be.”’— 
(Mr. Woodall.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue PRESIDENT or ruz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircunie) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, that 
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if — accepted the Amendment, they 
would preclude a borough which wanted 


an extension of its areas beyond the 
county in which it was at that time 
situated from making the representa- 
tion. 

Mr. WOODALL said, he was afraid 
he did not quite realize what the right 
hon. Gentleman urged. What he wanted 
moma to know was whether a 

orough might act quite independently 
of the County Authority ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: Certainly it can. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Motion of Mr. Rircniz, the 
following Amendment made, in page 48, 
at end of line 37, insert the following 
sub-sections : — 

(4.) “That the union of a county borough 

with a county is desirable ; or 

(c.) That the union of any counties or boroughs 

or the division of any county is desirable ; 


or 

(@.) That it is desirable to constitute any 
borough having a population of not less 
than fifty thousand into a county borough ; 
or.” 


Mr. STANSFELD (Halifax) said, it 
was enacted in this clause that whenever 
it was represented by the Council of any 
county or borough that an alteration in 
the number of elective councillors and 
electoral divisions was desirable— 

“ The Local Government Board shall cause 
to be made a local inquiry, and may make an 
order for the alteration proposed ”’ 
accordingly. Was it not necessary or 
advisable that some distinct provision 
should be made for the petitioning 
authority to be heard upon the local 
inquiry ? 

Amendment proposed, in page 49, 
line 1, after the word “ representation,” 
to insert the words ‘‘ or for such other al- 
teration as they may deem expedient.” — 
(Mr. Stansfeld.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that when a local 
inquiry was held, any body of persons 
affected by the proposed alteration 
would, of course, have a right to make 
representation ; besides, the alteration 
would be made by Provisional Order. 


Question put and agreed to. 

On the Motion of Mr. Sransrzxp, 
the following Amendment made :—In 
page 49, line 1, before ‘‘ refuse,”’ insert 
**may.”— 


Mr. Ritchie 
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Mr. STANSFELD said, that what he 
desired was that the Local Government 
Board should have the power to make 
the alterations in default of representa- 
tions, but that the Provisional Order 
should not have effect unless confirmed 
by Act of Parliament, and to carry out 
his desire he would move the next 
Amendment which stood in his name. 


Amendment proposed, in page 49, 
at commencement of line 5, to insert 
the words— 

“‘ Provided, that in default of such represen- 
tation by the council of any county or borough 
before the first day of November one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-nine, it shall be the 
duty of the Local Government Board to cause 
such local inquiry to be made, and thereupon 
to make such order as they may deem expe- 
dient.”—(Mr. Stansfeld.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. RITCHIE said, he thought that 
on further consideration, the right hon. 
Gentleman would see it was not advis- 
able to insert these words. They had 
already agreed, in the commencement of 
Clause 57, that representation should be 
made by the Council of any county or 
borough to the Local Government Board, 
and that upon that representation the 
Local Government Board should take 
such action. It seemed to him it would 
be rather contrary to the principle of the 
first portion of the section if the Local 
Government Board were, in default of 
receiving any representations from the 
county or borough, to set to work to 
make the inquiry which might be neces- 
sary. By the adoption of these words 
they would not only be departing from 
what they had already agreed to, but they 
would be really placing an obligation 
upon the Local Government Board which 
it would be almost impossible for them to 
fulfil. He did not see how they couldcarry 
out such instructions as the right hon. 
Gentleman would give them, unless they 
were at once to commence what might 
be called a roving expedition into all the 
counties and county boroughs of Eng- 
land, with the view of seeing whether 
alterations were required. The principle 
on which they had acted was, that the 
question of these alterations was of such 
a difficult character that it could be best 
dealt with, at least atthe commencement, 
by the locality. He submitted that the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentle- 
man would be contrary to that principle, 
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and that, moreover, it would put a duty 
on the shoulders of the Local Govern- 
ment Board which it would be practi- 
cally impossible for them to fulfil. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, that the 
localities might deem it expedient not 
to make any representation, and then 
matters would come to a dead lock, un- 
unless Parliament provided some other 
power behind the County Council. He 
started with the proposition that it was 
absolutely essential for the success of 
the scheme of county government in the 
future that there should be no crossing 
of areas, and that the question of boun- 
daries should be carried to its necessary 
and complete end. Therefore, he pro- 
yrs that, after a certain time, if the 

cal Authorities failed to make a repre- 
sentation, the obligation of the Local 
Government Board should commence. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that no one 
desired that overlapping areas should 
be adjusted more than he did. He 
wished the Bill to be a real success; 
but he was very much afraid that 
even if there were not all these diffi- 
culties, if they provided some alterna- 
tive mode of dealing with the question, 
it might be that the bodies upon whom 
the burden rested first of all might shirk 
the matter, and say—‘‘ Oh, we will not 
deal with the question, because, if we do 
not by a certain time, the Local Go- 
vernment Board will relieve us in the 
matter.” He could not help thinking 
it was better to leave the clause as it 
stood, in the hope that the County Coun- 
cils would endeavour to do that which 
was right and expedient. If it was 
found that the County Councils did not 
do what was proper, a new measure 
dealing with the question might be in- 
troduced. 

Sm UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH (Lancashire, Clitheroe) said, 
that under this clause there were only 
two possible initiatives in the alteration 
of the boundaries ; one was the initiative 
of the County Council, and the other was 
the initiative of the county borough. 
In the county of Lancashire there was a 
large number of Local Board districts. 
The Urban Authorities in these districts 
were quite as important bodies as Town 
Councils in the smaller boroughs, and, 
therefore, it did not seem to him alto- 
gether safe to leave representation on 
the subject of boundaries to the County 
Council or to the Borough Council. It 
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would be right, he thought, to give 
power of initiative to the authorities of 
urban districts. If that was not done, 
there would not be the changes made in 
the electoral divisions which would be 
desirable from time to time, as popula- 
tion altered. Whilst there might be 
something to be said against bringin 
in the Local Soteniiiinnl Board. “4 
thought there was necessity for more 
than merely leaving the initiative to the 
County Council or county borough; it 
was certainly desirable that the urban 
districts should have the power of call- 
ing attention to the necessity of alter- 
ing the boundaries. 

Srr WALTER B. BARTTELOT (Sus- 
sex, N.W.) said, he quite agreed with 
what the right hon. Baronet had just 
said. He hoped his right hon. Friend 
the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board would stand by the state- 
ment he had made—that, in the first 
instance, he would not allow the Local 
Government Board to interfere with 
the alteration of the boundaries. The 
County Councils would be new Bodies, 
but it was supposed they would be very 
strong Bodies. Surely, they would 
know the requirements of their own 
nighbourhood better than the Local 
Government Board could possibly do. 
Until the localities had had time to con- 
sider the question of boundaries, it would 
be unwise to give the Local Government 
Board power of initiative. 

Mr. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.)said, 
that no one proposed that, in the first 
instance, the Local Government Board 
should interfere. The proposal was 
that if a county or county borough did 
not do what was supposed to be its duty, 
the Local Government Board should 
have power to take the initiative and 
hold a local inquiry. He thought the 
Amendment went too far, because there 
might be many cases in which no altera- 
tions of boundaries might be needed 
at all. The words of the Amendment 
were imperative. What was wanted 
was something in the nature of the 
Amendment which stood lower down in 
the name of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Great Grimsby (Mr. 
Heneage), because what they all aimed 
at was that where there were over- 
lapping boundaries they should, in the 
interest of the simplification of local 
areas, be dealt with as effectively and as 
quickly as possible. No doubt, the 
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Local Bodies should have the initiative 
in the matter, but where the Local Au- 
thorities refused or neglected to do their 
duty in a certain time, surely there 
ought to be power for the Local Go- 
vernment Board to see that what was 
necessary was done. 
Mr. RITOHIE said, he would sug- 
est that the right hon. Gentleman the 
ember for Halifax should so amend 
his Amendment that it would read— 
“Provided that, in default of such repre- 
sentation by a county or county borough before 
the first day of November 1889, the Local Go- 
vernment Board may cause such local inquiry 
to be made, and thereupon may make such 
order as they may deem expedient.” 


Mr. STANSFELD said, he was 
willing to accept the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s suggestion. 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
said, that he had an Amendment deal- 
ing with the subject; but he was per- 
fectly satisfied with the proposal of the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board, which, he 
thought would do all that was required. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Motion of Mr. Rircuts, the 
following Amendment made :—In page 
49, at commencement of line 5, insert— 


“ Provided that in default of such representa- 
tion by a county or county borough before the 
first day of November 1889, the Local Govern- 
ment Board may cause such local inquiry to be 
made, and thereupon may make such order as 
they may deem expedient.” 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central), in moving the Amendment 
which stood in his name, said, the 
Amendment had been suggested to him 
by the Authorities in some of the larger 
towns with a view of pointing out dis- 
tinctly what were the considerations the 
Local Government Board should have 
regard to in stating the boundaries of 
the towns. The Amendment was pro- 
posed in no way adverse to the spirit of 
the clause. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 49, after the words last inserted, to in- 
sert—‘* In dealing with an application by any 
borough under this section, the Local Govern- 
ment Board shall be empowered to have regard 
to the community of local interests between the 
borough and the places enclosed in the pro- 
posed extension, as also to sanitary and other 
requirements common to each, and to the effi- 
ciency and economy of combined local govern- 
ment.”"—(Mr. Shaw Lefevre.) 


Mr. Hobhouse 
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Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. RITCHIE said, he could assure 
the right hon. Gentleman that the words 
were quite unnecessary. The Local Go- 
vernment Board would, of course, be 
bound to have regard to such matters 
when they were dealing with an appli- 
cation of the kind. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn, 


On the Motion of Mr. Rrrcunrz, the 
following Amendment made :—In page 
49, line 6, after the word “ borough,” to 
insert ‘‘ or unites or divides any counties 
or boroughs; ’’ and in page 49, line 7, at 
end of line, to insert— 

** Where such order alters the boundary of a 
borough, it may, as consequential upon such 
alteration, increase or decrezse the number of 
the wards in the borough, and alter the boun- 
daries of such wards, and alter the apportion- 
ment of the number of councillors among the 
wards, and alter the total number of councillors, 
andin such case, make the proportionate altera- 
tion in the number of aldermen.”’ 

On the Motion of Mr. Rircutg, the 
following Amendment made :—In page 
49, after the words last inserted, to 
insert— 

“Any time after the appointed day the Local 
Government Board may make an order in pur- 
suance of the section mentioned.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 58 (Future constitution of new 
borough). 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 49, line 10, after the word “ situate,”’ 
to insert the words “and shall be forwarded 
by such council to the Privy Council.’ —(Mr. 
Ritchie.) 

Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. WOODALL (Hanley) said, the 
words suggested by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman took the sting out of the clause. 
When one came to consider how natural 
it would be for any districts like those 
governed by Local Boards to seek to be 
incorporated it was rather difficult to 
understand why they should not be per- 
mitted, as hitherto, to make direct ap- 
plication for the privilege of a Charter. 
Of course, in the event of such an ap- 
plication, the county would be heard as 
at the present time. The Justices or 
any other persons concerned might be 
heard. 

Tae PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rrrouiz) 
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(Tower Hamlets, 8t. George’s) said, that 


communities would have a rig! t to make 
their representation, and no Body would 
be able to intervene and prevent that 
application being made. All that was 
provided was that the Oounty Oouncil 
should be made aware of the fact that 
a district was making application for a 
Charter. 
Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. LEAKE (Lancashire, S.E., Rad- 
cliffe) said, the purport of the Amend- 
ment he had now to propose was that 
every district of 20,000 inhabitants ac- 
cording tv the last Census, and a rate- 
able value of £60,000, should have, if 
not a right to the grant of a Charter, at 
any rate a very strong claim. Although 
he could scarcely justify, on Constitu- 
tional grounds, that such a district should 
have a Charter from Her Majesty on 
application, he thought the spirit of the 
proposition would be entertained by the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board. He sug- 
gested that his Amendment should run 
as follows :— 

‘* Provided, that when any application for a 
new charter is made by any urban district 
having a population of twenty thousand accord- 
ing to the last census, and a rateable value of 
sixty thousand pounds, the Local Government 
Board shall, on proof being supplied to them 
that the My ee a has been approved and 
directed to be made by the district council, re- 
port in favour of the application.” 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he was sure the 
hon. Gentleman was hardly serious in 
making this suggestion. If the Local 
Government Board or the Privy Council 
were to have any jurisdiction whatever 
in this matter, it was useless to say that 
they should, under certain circumstances, 
do so and so. These things must be 
considered in their minds. A population 
of 20,000 might be so scattered over a 
large area as to make it almost absurd 
for them to apply for a Charter of Incor- 
pues. He could not conceive the 

on. Gentleman really desired that upon 
an application of this kind Her Majesty 
should be bound to grant a Charter of 
Incorporation. It was not proposed to 
make it any more difficult for an Urban 
Authority to obtain a Charter than it 
was at present. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 59 (Future alteration of county 
districts and parishes and wards, and 
future establishment of urban districts). 
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On the Motion of Mr. Woopatt, the fol- 
lowing Amendment made :—In page 49, 
line 18, after the word “ parish,” to 
insert the words “‘ not in a borough.” 


On the Motion of Mr. Rrrouts, the fol- 
lowing Amendment made :—In page 49, 
line 20, after “ alteration,” insert “or 
definition.” 


Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire) 
said, he had an Amendment to move, 
which would empower the Oounty 
Council to form new urban and rural 
districts, or, at any rate, to make it 
clear that they possessed that power. 
The Amendment would obviate the in- 
conveniences which arose in grouping, 
say, two small towns intu one Local 
Board district. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 49, line 27, after the word “ another,” 
to insert the words ‘and the formation of new 
urban and rural districts.’”—(Mr. T. E, Ellis.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue PRESIDENT or roe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): Agreed. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Clause, as amended, stand 
part of the Bill.” 


CommanpER BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) said, that in Sub-section 3 
of this clause the right hon. Gentleman 
had introduced the principle of allowing 
the county ratepayers in a district or 
ward to appeal against the orders made 
by the County Council under the clause. 
He thought that a bad principle. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause 60 (Additional power of Local 
Government Board as to unions). 

Mr. STANSFELD (Halifax) said, he 
would propose the first of a series of 
Amendments, the object of which was 
to render it compulsory instead of dis- 
cretionary to carry out the object of the 
clause. He entertained the strongest 
opinion that they could not perfect their 
Local Government system without sim- 

lifying their areas and boundaries. No 
undary line should be allowed to cross 
another, and he would make it the duty 
of the Local Government Board to see 
that this was not done. He did not pro- 
pose to move the Amendments in the 


[ Eighteenth Night. 
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form in which they appeared on the 
Paper, but to modify them, in order to 
arrive at a compromise, and meet the 
views of hon. Gentlemen and the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board. 

page, 50, 


Amendment proposed, in 
line 29, before the word “ the,”’ to insert 


the words “it shall be the duty of.”— 
( Mr. Stansfeld.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tae PRESIDENT or raz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircure) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, the 
right hon. Gentleman was aware of the 
fact that it did not require any special 
direction under this Bill to enable the 
Local Government Board to divide the 
Unions. It was thought advisable to 
give fresh powers under the Bill in con- 
sequence of what appeared to be the view 
of the Boundary Commissioners. It 
would, he thought, be rather a strong 
order to say in this Bill that the Local 
Government Board, in addition to the 
power already vested in them, if they 
thought it desirable to alter a Union, 
should have it imposed on them as a 
duty to do so. Under this Bill they 
were constituting County Councils speci- 
ally charged with the duty of consider- 
ing the Report of the Boundary Com- 
missioners, and alongside of that there 
should not exist the power—not the 
power, for that existed already, but the 
obligation—on the part of the Local 
Government Board of seeing that the 
Unions were altered. As the right hon. 
Gentleman knew, there was no question 
more difficult to deal with than the altera- 
tion of the boundaries of Unions, and 
he was assured that the powers given 
under this clause would form an admir- 
able escape from the difficulties of the 


case. 
Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich) said, he thought they would be 
acting very unwisely indeed if they 
allowed the re-arrangement of overlap- 
ing Unions to be postponed sine die. 
he right hon. Gentleman had no occa- 
sion to force on County Councils a duty 
which would be distasteful to them, but 
he would do the County Councils a great 
service if he took power to settle matters 
when the Local Authorities failed to 
agree. On the part of the Quarter Ses- 
sions there had invariably been a de- 


Mr. Stansfeld 
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sire to add to their jurisdiction, and he 
was perfectly satisfied that if the right 
hon. Gentleman took this power into his 
handsas was proposed, he would prevent 
a great deal of quarelling and do a very 
great deal of = 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Newing- 
ton, W.) said, he — that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Halifax 
would not insist on the Motion. There 
was something more than similitude 
which had to be considered, and though 
it might be a pretty thing to see equal 
districts in the map, they might be 
inimieal to the interests of the poor, 
and it was necessary to consider those 
interests. 

Sm UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH (Lancashire, Clitheroe) said, 
nothing could be more important, as all 
knew, and as the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board recognized, than that there should 
not go on in the future that overlapping 
of areas, which had been the source of 
continual confusion in local government 
in the past, and out of which many of 
the evils of local government had arisen. 
The question was, how best to get rid of 
this? It had been stated truly that the 
Local Government Board had now the 
power of dividing Unions. But there 
was no obligation upon the Board to do 
so, and the proposal of his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Halifax was 
simply that there should be this obliga- 
tion upon the Board to divide Unions 
or annex a portion of one Union to 
another Union in the county in which 
that portion was situated. He hoped 
the Committee would go as far as this, 
else this would be but a halting, timid 
clause, and would not effect the purpose 
intended. There could be no harm in 
throwing this responsibility upon the 
Local Government Board and let the 
Committee recognize the paramount 
duty of now dealing with the matter. 

Mr. WOODALL (Hanley) said, so 
far the Committee had considered only 
the case of Unionsoverlapping counties, 
but he had an Amendment providing 
that the Local Government Board should 
address itself to regulating parish boun- 
daries where they overlapped borough 
boundaries, Perhaps it might be con- 
venient to consider this point at the 
same time. It would be observed that 
what he proposed was simply an en- 
abling clause calling the attention of the 
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Local Government Board to the duty, 


and requiring the Board, on the appli- 
cation of the Borough Authority, to do 
what could be done with due justice to 
all interests concerned to make the 
parish and borough boundaries coter- 
minous. 

Mr. H. T. DAVENPORT (Stafford- 
shire, Leek) inquired what was under- 
stood by the expression in line 30, “‘ any 
of these pur ry 

Mr. RITCHIE said, it referred to 
indoor pauperism or any of those pur- 
poses connected with indoor pauperism. 

Mr. H. T. DAVENPORT asked, 
would there not be a difficulty in carry- 
ing out the division of the poor rate if 
the Union was to remain one for the 
purposes of indoor relief and divided 
for the purposes of outdoor relief? The 
rateable area would remain the same 
for the poor rate, but there would have 
to be a division in some way that was 
not clear. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, the Union would 
remain the same for rating purposes. 

Mr. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) 
asked Her Majesty’s Government to con- 
sider if there was really any serious ob- 
jection to this Amendment? It was a 
duty that must be performed within a 
short time. The Report of the Boun- 
dary Commission would shortly be 
before Parliament, and surely then it 
would be the duty of the Local Govern- 
ment Board to give effect to the recom- 
mendations of the Commissioners. The 
result of this Amendment would simply 
be to ensure within a certain time that 
one of the alternatives should be carried 
out. Heshould have been sorry to sup- 
port the Amendment in the form in 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Halifax first placed it on 
the Paper, for it would have destroyed 
the most valuable power given by the 
clause to form contributory Unions; but 
this Amendment would facilitate the 
arrangement of county and Union boun- 
daries, and surely the Local Govern- 
ment Board should not object to under- 
taking a duty that must sooner or later 
be performed. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, the original basis 
of the Bill was the setting up of local 
representative institutions. The Govern- 
ment were proceeding by means of in- 
quiry, so that full information should be 
given to these Bodies as to the position 
of Poor Law Unions within their area. 
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They would have all the evidence taken 
by and the recommendations of the 
Boundary Commissioners, and surely 
the County Councils could be relied 
upon to deal with a matter of this kind 
in the best interests of the locality. He 
would point out to the Committee that 
if this Amendment were accepted, a duty 
would be cast upon the Local Govern- 
ment Board that might necessitate the 
Board doing things that might be con- 
trary to the interest of the poor rate- 
pes. Looking at the fact that the 

al Government Board had the power 
of dividing Unions, that they had ex- 
pressed a view in favour of bringing 
counties and Unions into line, and pro- 
providing for contributory Unions, he 
thought the Board was doing all it 
could to bring about a reform he 
earnestly desired. But if the Board 
had cast upon it an obligation to do 
what a County Council did not think 
necessary, not only here but in reference 
to all the numerous county boroughs 
that were to be created, there would be 
set up machinery that might not be for 
the benefit of County Councils, rate- 
payers, or the administration of the 
Poor Law. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, it was no 
part of the duty of County Councils to 
consider questions of Poor Law Unions; 
those matters were kept quite apart 
from the Councils, and the decision must 
be with the Local Government Board. 
He must press his Amendment. 

Mr. BARING (London) cited an in- 
stance in the county of Essex illustrating 
the difficulties that arose from a Union 
extending over the boundaries of two 
counties. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, the Local Go- 
vernment Board had no power, without 
an Act of Parliament, to alter county 
boundaries, but they had the power to 
divide a Union situated on the border 
line of two counties. 

Mr. BARING asked, did the power 
include annexation of a Union to an 
adjoining Union ? 

Mr. RITCHIE replied in the affirma- 
tive. 

Mr. BARING said, he could not 
understand why the Board had not done 
that. 

Mr. BRUNNER asked the right hon. 
Gentleman for an assurance that he 
would look upon this arrangement for 
dividing Unions in two for one purpose, 


| Bizhteonth Night.) 
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and combining Unions for another pur-| hon. Friend did not quite understand 
pose, as a temporary arrangement, and a> ge at issue. 
as soon as it could be arranged he would ze. A. W. HALL said, he admitted 
recognize the duty of the Local Govern- | he did not. 
ment Board to fix upon a permanent} Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
arrangement. then it might be stated in this way— 
Mr. RITCHIE said, he could con-| Parishes in a Union were situated on 
ceive that it might be possible that the | both sides of the county boundary, and 
arrangement of one Union for indoor| for convenience the Union workhouse 
relief and two Unions for outdoor; was built in a town in one of the 
relief might be the best arrangement} counties. It was obvious that if the 
for all time. It might be so, and, in-| Union were divided, another Union 
deed, it had been urged by many Poor} workhouse would have to be built. But 
Law reformers. to save the expense of building another 
Mr. A. W. HALL (Oxford) said, he | workhouse, and make the existing house 
confessed he did not thoroughly under-| available for either side of the boun- 
stand either the clause or the Amend-| dary, the whole area would be included 
ment. Sitting at the other end of the| for indoor relief, though divided for 
House, he did not hear the speech of} outdoor relief. 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member; Mr.STANSFELD said, for the benefit 
for Halifax. Certainly, this divergence | of the hon. Member, he might explain 
of area for indoor and outdoor relief) that the immediate object of his Amend- 
required some explanation. He did not | ment was, while accepting the enacting 
want to ‘‘see the Pope in everything,”’| part of the clause, to make it not a 
or see the workhouse policy in every| matter of discretion, but a matter of 
proposition in regard to the Bill; but | duty for the Local Government Board, 
to pass aclause that would give alarger| when a Union crossed a county boun- 
area of taxation for indoor relief than | dary, to deal with it by dissolving the 
for outdoor relief would be likely to} Union or otherwise. 
encourage the workhouse policy, as it} Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE said, it 
had under the Metropolitan Poor Rate | seemed to be forgotten that when the 
Act of 1870, increasing the amount of} Unions were formed, 50 or more years 
indoor pauperism by 69 per cent. He! ago, the object of the eminent men who 
should like to hear what was the object | framed the areas was to include the dis- 
and meaning of this clause. Was it to| trict around each town or considerable 
carry out this policy of what was called | village, and levy rates within the parishes 
Poor Law reform in extending the} so included for the relief of the poor in- 
system of indoor relief ? habitants. It was impossible to change 
Mr. RITCHIE said, there was no| the position of a town which was the 
idea of the kind. If the hon. Member | seat of Poor Law administration. The 
would refer to the clause, he would find | town of Hay was the convenient centre 
that it did not impose on the Local Go- | for a Union overlapping Radnor, Breck- 
vernment Board, or confer upon the} nock, and Herefordshire, and there 
Board any power of enlarging the area| would be no convenience from cutting 
of existing Poor Law Unions for indoor|the Union asunder. Nor did he see 
relief, but it said that, taking the exist-| that the division of area for indoor and 
ing Poor Law Union, this might be/| outdoor relief would very much affect 
taken as the area for indoor relief, but ' the case, because the outdoor poor after 
the Union might be divided for the pur-| all would have to go to where the 
poses of outdoor relief. Guardians met to represent their case 
Mr. A. W. HALL said, that if the! to the Guardians. 
clause provided for narrowing the area| Mr. RITCHIE said, that the Report 
for outdoor relief purposes, but not for} of the Boundary Commission would be 
‘indoor relief, that practically amounted | submitted to the County Councils, and 
to the same thing as enlarging the|it would be their duty to take such 
indoor relief area, but not for outdoor! Report into consideration, and make 
relief. representations in regard to Unions 
Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT | situated partially within the boundary 
(Sussex, N.W.) said, he thought his| of their county. 
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Mr. STANSFELD said, he doubted 
very much, since Poor Law administra- 
tion was outside the functions of the 
Councils, whether they would undertake 
duties which they would naturally say 
appertained to the Local Government 
Board. The remarks of the hon. and 
learned Member for Newington (Mr. 
Radcliffe Cooke) gave twofold evidence 
of twofold ignorance. It was not pe- 
dantry to care about the simplification 
of boundaries. Anyone who had any 
practical acquaintance with Local Go- 
vernment and what was necessary for 
administration knew that it was abso- 
lutely essential that for the exercise of 

roper county control all functions must 
Cs exercised within the county area. 
The cireumstances of those seeking out- 


door relief would be investigated locally. 
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Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 94; 
Noes 149: Majority 55.—(Div. List, 
No. 214.) 


On the Motion of Mr. Rrrcute, the 
following Amendments made :—In page 
50, line 34, after ‘‘two,” insert ‘‘or 
more’’; and in line 37, after ‘‘two,” 
insert “ or more.” 


Mr. BYRON REED (Bradford, E.) 
said the Amendment he had to prepose 
was simply in the direction of promoting 
uniformity, and he hoped it would be 
accepted. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 50,line 37, after the word ‘“‘ unions,”’ to 
add the words, ‘‘ Wherein any union the whole or 
part of any district, township, or place is within 
the area of a borough for municipal purposes, but 
is not within the union of such borough,the Local 
Government Board shall have full power by 
order, so to alter such unions, as to transfer the 
whole or such part of such district, township, 
or place out of its present union to the 
borough union, on such terms as to existing 
charges and liabilities as the Local Government 
Board may deem proper.”’ 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 


be there inserted.” 


Mr. RITOHIE said, he would point 
out that the Amendment was quite un- 
necessary, as the Local Government 
Board had that power now. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 61 (Supplemental provisions 
as to scheme or order). 


VOL. COOXXVIII. [rurep serzzs. } 
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On the Motion of Mr. Rrrontg, the 
following Amendments made :—In page 
51,to leave out from beginning of line 1, 
to ‘‘ for,’”’ in line 2, and insert— 

‘** A place which is part of an administrative 
county for the purposes of this Act shall, sub- 
ject as hereinafter mentioned, form part of that 
county ;” 
in line 3, to leave out ‘‘county council ”; 
in line 4, to leave out ‘‘save that it 
shall not,” and insert — 

** Provided that,—(a) Notwithstanding this 
enactment each of the entire counties of York 
and Lincoln shall continue to be one county for 
the said ses, 80 far as it is one county at 
the passing of this Act; and (b) This enact- 
ment shall not affect the existing powers or 
aes oe of any borough or city under ‘ The 

{unicipal Corporations Act, 1882,’ as respects 
the sheriff, justices, or coroner for the borough ; 
but if any county borough is, at the passing of 
this Act, a part of any county for any of the 
above purposes, nothing in this Act shall pre- 
vent the same from continuing to be of 
that county for that purpose; and (c) This 
enactment shall not.”” 

On the Motion of Sir Warrer B. 
Barrre.or, the following Amendment 
made to Mr. Ritchie’s Amendment :— 
In line 3, after ‘Lincoln,’ insert 
** Sussex.” 


On the Motion of Captain Szxwyn, 
the following Amendment made to Mr. 
Ritchie’s Amendment :—In line 3, after 
‘‘ Sussex,’’ insert ‘‘ and Cambridge.”’ 


On the Motion of Mr. Rrrente, the 
following Amendments made :—In page 
51, line 14, after ‘‘ order,’’ to insert ‘‘ or 
by ‘The County Electors Act, 1888,’ or 
this Act;’’ and in line 21, after ‘‘ re- 
strictions,’’ insert ‘‘ or.” 


Str RICHARD PAGET (Somerset, 
Wells) said, in the absence of his right 
hon. Friend for the Sleaford Division of 
Lincolshire (Mr. Chaplin), he had to 
move the Amendment that stood in the 
name of the latter. The clause appeared 
to give powers of interferenve to a rather 
extravagant extent. 

Amendment proposed, in page 51, 
line 27, to leave out ‘‘ quarter sessions, 
justices of the peace, coroners, sheriff, 
lieutenant, custos rotulorum.’’ — (Sir 
Richard Paget.) 

Question pe “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tae PRESIDENT or toe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rrtcute) 


2x [Highteenth Night.) 
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(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, he 
could quite understand that his hon. 
Friend should be somewhat alarmed by 
this catalogue; but it was essential, 
because any scheme for alteration of 
boundaries must deal with these ques- 
tions. But he would point out that any 
alteration of the kind could only be 
made by Provisional Order, and so 
would require the sanction of Parlia- 


ment. 

Srr RICHARD PAGET said, he was 
willing to take it from his right hon. 
Friend that this was so; but he did not 
find in connection with the clause this 
Provisional Order protection. 

Mz. RITCHIE repeated his assurance 
that any alterations in boundaries neces- 
sitating alterations in powers and duties 





of Quarter Sessions must be the subject | P 


of Provisional Order, and have the sanc- 
tion of Parliament. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Motion of Mr. Rrroute, the 
following Amendments made: In page 
52, line 4, after “ property,” insert 
‘“‘debts;”’ and in line 6, after ‘‘ bounda- 
ries,” insert “‘ of a county.” 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 52, after Sub-soction (4) to insert the 
following sub-section :—‘‘In all cases where 
the boundaries of a quarter sessions borough 
shall be extended by any scheme or order made 
in pursuance of this Act, the jurisdiction of the 
quarter sessions and of the justices of the 
borough shall be extended to the entire area 
of the borough as so extended ; and when any 
quarter sessions borough which, according to 
the Census of 1881, contained a population of 
less than ten thousand, shall, by such extension, 
be made to include and contain a population of 
more than ten thousand, then such borough 
shall, for all the purposes of this Act, be deemed 
and taken to have been a borough which, 
according to the Census of 1881, contained a 
population of more than ten thousand, and the 
provisions of this Act with respect to boroughs 
containing, according to the Census of 1881, a 
— of less than ten thousand, shall not 

taken to apply to such extended borough.’’— 
(Afr. Woodall.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Sub- 
section be there inserted,” 


Mr. RITCHIE said, he could not 
possibly accept the Amendment as it 
stood. Again, he must point out that 
the alteration could only be made by 
Provisional Order. It was essential that 
the Local Government Board should 
consider all the circumstances of the 
borough in applying such extension, 
and deal with these in a Provisional 


Mr. Ritchie 
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Order; and it would be quite open for 
the authorities of any borough, feeling 
themselves aggrieved, to appear before 
the Committee to which such Standing 
Order would be referred, and make such 
representations as they might think 
necessary. 

Mr. WOODALL said, the explana- 
tion just given appeared to be fairly 
satisfactory. In the absence of the 
hon. Member responsible for the Amend- 
ment (Sir Bernhard Samuelson) he 
would ask leave to withdraw it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. FIRTH (Dundee) asked whether 
the section applied to representations 
and proposals for making alterations in 
the electoral divisions in adjoining 
arishes in London ? 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he must express 
an opinion that it would not. 

Mr. FIRTH said, that having raised 
the point, he was content to leave it for 
consideration. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 62 (Adjustment of property 
and liabilities). 

On the Motion of Mr. Rircnrm, the 
following Amendment made :—In page 
52, line 26, after second “agreement,” 
insert— 

“ And any other agreement authorized by this 
Act to be made for the purpose of the adjust- 
ment of any property, debts, liabilities, or 
financial relations.”’ 

Amendment proposed, in page 52, 
line 28, after the word “ property,” to 
insert the words ‘‘and for the transfer 
of any duties.” —( Ir. Ritchie.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. F. 8. POWELL (Wigan) said, 
the clause dealt with financial matters, 
and the transfer of duties did not seem 
to him to appertain to the clause, which 
related to debts, liabilities, and things 
of that kind. 

Toe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircuie) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) explained 
the clause dealt with property and 
liabilities, and the addition was made in 
reference to the transfer and adjustment 
of financial matters. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. Rircure, the 
following Amendments made :—In page 
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52, line 29, after “debts,” to insert 
“duties;” line 31, after “person,” 
insert— 


** And that either by way of a capital sum, 
or of a terminable annuity for a period not ex- 
ceeding that allowed by the Commissioners 
under this Act or the Local Government 
Board ;”’ 
line 39, after ‘‘ Board,’ insert— 


“ Any award or order made by the Commis- 
sioners or any arbitrator under this Act, may 
provide for any matter for which an agreement 
might have provided ;”” 
line 40, at beginning of line, insert— 


“Any sum required to be paid for the pur- 
pose of adjustment, or of any award or order 
made by the Commissioners, or by an arbi- 
trator under this Act, which is not payable as 
a capital sum, may be paid out of the county 
or borough fund or out of such other special 
fund as the council, with the approval of the 
Commissioners under this Act or of the Local 
Government Board, may direct ;”’ 


and in line 43, after ‘‘ Act,’ insert— 


“Or in the case of a borough council under 
* The Municipal Corporations Act, 1882,’ or any 
local Act, and such sum may be borrowed on 
the security of all or any of the funds, rates, 
and revenues of the council, and either by the 
creation of stock or in any other manner in 
which they are for the time being authorized to 
borrow, and such sum may be borrowed without 
the consent of the Treasury or any other au- 
thority, so that it be repaid within such period 
as the Commissivners under this Act or the Local 
Government Board may sanction, by such sink- 
ing fund as is directed by ‘ The Local Loans Act, 
1875,’ or if the sum is raised by stock under a 
local Act, is directed by that Act.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


MOTIONS. 
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DIVORCE CASES (PERJURY) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Darling, Bill for the 
prevention and punishment of Perjury on the 
hearing of Petitions for Dissolution of Marriage 
ordered to be brought in by Mr..Darling and 
Mr. Coleridge. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 328.] 


TRAFALGAR SQUARE (REGULATION OF 
MEETINGS) BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. James Stuart, Bill for the 
Regulation of Meetings in Trafalgar Square, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. James Stuart, 
Mr, Lawson, Mr. Pickersgill, Mr. Rowlands, 
Mr. Howell, and Mr. Cremer. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 529.] 


ECCLESIASTICAL DILAPIDATIONS BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Harry Davenport, Bill to 
amend the Law relating to Ecclesiastical Dila- 
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idations, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Harry 
oven port, Mr. Salt, Mr. Gurdon, and Baron 
Dimsdale. : 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill330.] 


PUBLIC MEETINGS IN OPEN SPACES BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Cunninghame Graham, Bill 
to declare and regulate the right of Public 
Meeting in Open Spaces, ordered to be brought 
in by Mr. Cunninghame Graham, Sir Walter 
Foster, Mr, Conybeare, and Mr. James Stuart. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 331.) 


House adjourned at Ten minutes 
after Twelve o’clock, till 
Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 16th July, 1888. 


MINUTES. ]—Pustic Bitts—First Reading — 
Recorders, Magistrates, and Clerks of the 
Peace * (215). 

Committee—Coroners (36). 

Third Reading—High Courts in India ® (184), 
and passed. 

ProvistonaL Orper Britits—Second Reading— 
Electric Lighting.* 

Third Reading—Local Government (No. 5)* 
(192) ; Local Government (No. 8)* (172) ; 
Local Government (No. 10)* (173), and 
passed. 


THE COLONIAL CONFERENCE OF 1887. 
WITHDRAWAL OF NOTICE. 


Lorp STRATHEDEN anp CAMP- 
BELL: My Lords, I feel bound at this 
hour to give a word of explanation as to 
the withdrawal from the Paper of a 
Notice which stood in my name, to call 
attention to the proceedings of the 
Colonial Conference in 1887 and move a 
Resolution. It was my full intention to 
bring before the House a question which 
has lately, and indeed, for the last two 
years, particularly occupied me. It is 
withdrawn for the present only at the 
repeated instance of the noble Lord who 
presides over the Department it relates 
to (Lord Knutsford), and who thinks 
discussing it might lead to inconvenience 
during questions he is forced officially 
to handle. It is a rule to yield to a 
Department on a request of that de- 
scription. Not to do so involves too 
much responsibility, and might be fatal 
to the object of a Motion. The subject 
cannot be abandoned, and if it was by 
me it would unavoidably be urged from 
other quarters on the Government, 
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Tue SECRETARYor STATE ror roe 
COLONIES (Lord Kwyvursrorp) said, 
he entirely concurred with the noble 
Lord, and thanked bim for having at his 
request, and on the ground of public 
convenience, withdrawn for the time 
this Motion. He thought it very desir- 
able that the full effects of the Colonial 
Conference last year should be ascer- 
tained before a further discussion as to 
the best means of more closely uniting 
the Colonies to the Mother Country 
shoul’ be raised in this or the other 
House of Parliament, and he was there- 
fore obliged to the noble Lord for his 
kindness in postponing the Motion. 


SOUTH AFRICA —ZULULAND—DEATH 
OF SIR JOHN BRAND, PRESIDENT OF 
THE ORANGE FREE STATE. 
QUESTIONS. OBSERVATIONS. 


{LORDS} 





Tae Eart or CARNARVON: My 
Lords, I wish to ask my noble Friend 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies a | 
Question of which I have given private 
Notice. I should be glad to hear from my 
noble Friend whether he has had recent 
information with regard to the progress 
of affairsin Zululand; and also I will 
ask him what are the number of troops 
which are at present available on the 
spot. I quite trust my noble Friend, 
who appreciates the gravity of the case, 
will lose no time in sending forward a 
full and adequate force. 1 would take 
this opportunity further of saying with 
what extreme regret I saw the announce- 
ment in to-day’s paper of the death of 
that very eminent man Sir John Brand. 
My Lords, I think it is a very heavy 
loss, both Colonially and Imperially. I 
had personally many opportunities of 
knowing his worth and his great personal 
reliability, and I think that of the men 
I have known, I have been acquainted 
with none who united more completely 
strong practical sense with the most 
straightforward conduct. Of him it 
could be emphatically said that his word 
was his bond. My Lords, in South 
Africa there is no sounder head that I 
can call to mind and no firmer friend to 
‘this country, I particularly regret that 
his death should have occurred under 
the critical circumstances of South Africa 
at present ; I can only trust his loss will 
not aggravate the difficulties of the 





present position. 





Zululand. 


Tse Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, I cannot allow the observations 
of the noble Earl to pass without adding 
my testimony to the admirable qualities 
of the late head of the Orange Free 
State, Sir John Brand. He was a man 
who, while fully devoted to the interests 
of his own State, displayed on all occa- 
sions a spirit of friendship towards this 
country and a cordiality which in many 
difficult circumstances have been of the 
greatest service alike to the Empire and 
toSouth Africa. I feel especially bound 
myself to bear testimony to his merits, 
because, as your Lordships may remem- 
ber, I was Secretary of State at the time 
when we were engaged in troubles in 
the Transvaal, and the circumstances in 
which he was then placed were those of 
peculiar difficulty, and I can say with 
perfect truth that nothing could have 
exceeded the fairness and the loyalty 
and the steadiness of purpose with which 
he conducted the affairs of the State 
through that very difficult time without 
involving them in any hostilities; and, 
while looking to the interests of his own 
burghers, he contributed largely to the 
restoration of peace in South Africa. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: My Lords, I 
cannot refuse to add my testimony to 
that of my two noble Friends who have 
just spoken. Sir John Brand’s death is 
a great loss to South Africa; he was an 
able and honest Minister, and a good 
friend of this country. 

Tue SEORETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES (Lord Kwyursrorp) : 
My Lords, it is hardly necessary for 
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'me to add anything to the very 


full testimony that has been given by 
the three noble Lords who have 
served in the position which I have 
now the honour to hold, of the merits, 
the transcendent merits, of Sir John 
Brand. I would only say this, that Sir 
John Brand has proved himself always 
to be a firm friend of this country 
through many difficulties, and that his 
death is a loss, not only to the Orange 
Free State, but to the whole of South 
Africa, whose peace he largely main- 
tained by his ability, his good faith, and 
integrity of purpose. I would just add 
that I have been commanded by Her 
Majesty to express to the acting Pre- 
sident of the Orange Free State her 
sincere regret at the death of Sir John 
Brand and at the loss South Africa has 
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thereby sustained. As regards the 
Question of the noble Earl in respect of 
Zululand, I have nothing to add to the 
Answer given in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment as to the number of troops. We 
know now that the Ist Battalion of the 
Royal Scots arrived at Ekowe on July 
11. The exact disposition of the troops 
in Zululand I am not able to state; but 
with reference to some paragraphs that 
have appeared in the newspapers, I de- 
sire to state publicly that the General 
has complete control over all military 
operations. He is in full communica- 
tion with the Governor, but the General 
has the full control of the actual move- 
ment of the troops. Another battalion 
has been ordered to go from Egypt to 
the Cape, and they will touch at Dur- 
ban, so that if, as I hope will not be the 
case, further reinforcements are wanted 
in Zululand, they will at once land and 
proceed to the scene of the disturbances. 
I regret I cannot give any further in- 
formation to the noble Earl, but 1 will 
keep him informed of the position of 
affairs. 
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LONDON AND ST. KATHARINE AND 
EAST AND WEST INDIA DOCKS BILL. 
THIRD READING. 


Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing, read. 


Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read 3*.” 
—(The Duke of Buckingham and Chandos.) 


Eart DE LA WARR said, he begged 
to move that the third reading be post- 
poned until Friday next, as the Report 
had only just been received and they 
had had no time to consider it. The 
Bill was one of very great public im- 
portance, as it allowed two great Dock 
Companies who had hitherto been rivals 
to work together in harmony, giving 
them power to raise their rates from 6d. 
to ls. 6d. per ton without reference 
being necessary to any authority. 


Amendment moved to leave out 
(‘now’) and add at the end of the 
Motion (‘‘ on Friday next.” )—( Zhe Earl 
De La Warr.) 


Lorp FITZGERALD observed that 
although it was true this question had 
been considered by a Select Committee, 
the Committee had not been unanimous, 
and he agreed with the noble Earl in 
thinking that the Bill should be post- 
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poned so as to enable them to have an 
opportunity of putting down Amend- 
ments. 

Lorp ADDINGTON said, that the 
consequence of the competition between 
the two Dock Companies had been the 
almost absolute ruin of both Companies. 
It was greatly to the interest of the City 
of London that they should be kept up, 
and, therefore, he hoped that this Bill 
would be passed without delay. 

Eart BEAUCHAMP, as Chairman of 
the Committee which had considered 
this Bill, said, that it had been fully 
considered and the whole question fully 
argued before them by learned counsel 
on both sides, and it was extremely in- 
convenient that the matter should now 
be raised in this way before their Lord- 
ships. The decision of the Committee 
on the Bill had been arrived at on Wed- 
nesday, July 4; the clauses were con- 
sidered on Friday, the 6th, and from 
that time there had been a full opportu- 
nity of considering the decision of the 
Committee. The Bill was not reported 
until last Thursday, but the opponents 
could not say that they had not full 
knowledge of the matter. He pro- 
tested against the statement that a 
clause in the Bill enabled the Compa- 
nies to raise their rates. During the 
last two years the Companies had been 
charging under special circumstances 
rates which he could only characterize 
as ludicrously small. The dock accom- 
modation in London could not be main- 
tained in a state of efficiency if the 
charges which prevailed of late were 
continued; and the Bill provided that 
no charge made should exceed the 
lowest maximum now permitted to 
either company by law, which maximum 
prior to 1885 had never been enforced, 
and would probably not be enforced 
under this Bill. The Bill in no way 
sanctioned preferential rates, and it was 
misrepresented when it was described 
as a measure to raise rates or to sanc- 
tion preferential agreements. 

Tue Eart or ABERDEEN said, he 
trusted, after the clear statement of the 
noble Earl, the Bill would be allowed to 
proceed. With regard to the question 
of the opportunity which the Opposition 
had of presenting their case, he would 
say that they were not only fully heard, 
but protective clauses were inserted. As 
the Port of London was largely affected, 
it would be a serious matter to interfere 
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with the ot eae of the Bill. He failed | the right of the owner of that title from 
to see what would be gained by post-| the date of the death of his uncle in 
ponement. 1866 was confirmed; and to move to re- 


Tae SECRETARY ro razr BOARD 
or TRADE (The Earl of Onstow) said, 
that shipowners interested in the matter 
desired that their Lordships should be 
asked to postpone the third reading. 
But it was not the province of the Board 
of Trade to interfere after the matter 
had been decided by a Select Commit- 
tee. This Bill had been under the con- 
sideration of the other House for five 
days and of their Lordships’ House for 
six days, all the points were fully brought 
forward, and the decision was arrived at 
after hearing all that was to be said on 
both sides. Therefore, if their Lord- 
ships went to a Division, he would sup- 
port the Chairman of the Committee. 

Tue CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
(The Duke of Buckincuam and Cxanvos) 
said, that the opponents of the Bill came 
to him before the meeting of the House 
and wished that he should recommend 
the House to postpone the Bill. When 
he asked their reasons they stated they 
desired to get in Amendments, but he 
told them that no Amendments had been 
delivered according to the Standing 
Orders. It appeared, however, that the 
Amendments in question had been sub- 
mitted to the Committee and the Com- 
mittee had not acceptedthem. In these 
circumstances, he could not think it 
consistent with his duty to recommend 
the postponement of the Bill, which was 
of great financial importance to the 
promoters, and which had gone through 
the ordinary course of inquiry by Select 
Committees of both Houses. 


On Question, that (‘‘ now ”’) stand part 
of the Motion, resolved in the affirmative : 
Bill read 3* accordingly, with the 
Amendments, and passed, and sent to 
the Commons. 


MAR PEERAGE, 
RESOLUTION. 


Tue Eart or GALLOWAY said, he 
rose to call attention to the Order of the 
House of February 26, 1875, by which 
the Earl of Kellie was granted the privi- 
lege, at each succeeding election of 
Scotch Peers, of answering to the title 
of “the Earl of Mar according to its 
place in the Roll of Peers of Scotland ;” 
also to the provisions of the Earldom of 
Mar Restitution Act of 1885, whereby 


The Earl of Aberdeen 





solve— 


‘** That, in consequence of the rightful owner 
of that title ‘in the Roll of Peers of Scotland’ 
having had that right confirmed by Act of 
Parliament in 1885, the said Order of 26th 
February, 1875, be hereby rescinded and ex- 
punged from the journals of the House.” 


An apology was due to their Lordships 
not for his Notice, but for having waited 
two years. He had, however, been under 
the impression that upon the passing 
of the Act of 1885 an order had been 
sent to Holyrood on the subject which 
had the effect of rescinding the erroneous 
Order of 1875, and he had only recently 
discovered that such was not the case. 
But in order to explain the present posi- 
tion of matters dealt with in his Notice 
it would be necessary (a) to state the 
contention of the claimant to the Mar 
Peerage from 1867 to 1875 ; (5) the con- 
clusion arrived at by the Committee of 
Privileges and the special ground upon 
which it decided in 1875; and (ce) the 
Order sent in consequence. The conten- 
tion of the claimant—and of his father 
between 1867 and 1871, the date of his 
death—wasthat theold Earldom on ‘‘the 
Roll of Scottish Peerages”’ had become 
extinct, and that a new Peerage had 
been created in 1565 by Queen Mary. 
The Committee of Privileges decided in 
1875 that— 

‘‘The ancient Peerage must have become 
extinct in some way or other, and that a new 
Earldom of Mar must have been created in 
1565 by Queen Mary, although there was not a 
tittle of evidence to prove it.” 


These were the words used by Lord 
Chelmsford, who gave what was gene- 
rally termed judgment. But here it 
was necessary to read from the Journals 
of the House the exact words of the de- 
cision and the Order given by the House 
immediately following it to show how 
entirely irrelevant to the finding was 
that Order (after having already noticed 
the contention on which the claimant 
grounded his petition). Having read a 
long extract from the Journals, page 42, 
February 26, 1875, the noble Earl said 
that the claimant was here decided to 
have a right to a Peerage not existing 
on the authentic Roll of Peerages, &c., 
and was then ordered to answer to a 
Peerage on that Roll. He must be per- 
mitted to refer to the mystery attaching 
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to the composer of that Order. In the 


first place there was indecent haste. It 
was sept the same night to Edinburgh, 
without the Queen having seen the de- 
cision, and therefo~e was not confirmed 
as legally required. Whose doing was 
it? He had tried often to find out, but 
it was supposed now to have been com- 
posed by one Mr. (now Sir) W. Fraser, 
known in Edinburgh by the sobriquet 
of the “‘ Earl-maker.”” He had not him- 
self the honour of that gentleman’s ac- 
quaintance, although he had received 
one or two letters from him, but he now, 
although not at that time, held an offi- 
cial position—that of Deputy Clerk of 
Registers. He believed that gentleman 
had had access to many Peers’ charter 
chests—it was supposed to the regret of 
some. But that was a digression. Who- 
ever was responsible, this Order was 
illogical, directing, as it did, one who 
had claimed and been found by the 
Committee of Privileges to have made 
out his claim to a Peerage not on the 
Roll, to answer to an ancient Peerage 
on the Roll. It was sent without the 
Queen’s sanction or knowledge to 
Edinburgh, and was taken advantage 
of subsequently notwithstanding the 
innumerable protests of peers at suc- 
cessive elections against its validity. 
And so matters continued until 1885. 
Resolutions and other steps of various 
sorts were taken in that House bearing 
on the question between 1875 and 1885. 
By degrees the knowledge of truth on 
the whole subject beeame more generally 
known, which in 1884 culminated in a 
Petition to Her Majesty, signed by 104 
Peers, praying that the injustice which 
had been suffered by the inheritor of 
the ancient historic Earldom of Mar 
might be redressed. Her Majesty lost 
no time in dealing with the matter, and 
the following year a Bill was brought 
in under Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
by the noble Earl opposite (the Earl of 
Rosebery), and was referred to a Select 
Committee. Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment having gone out of Office, the Bill 
was taken up by the Government of 
the noble Marquess, and it passed both 
Houses. The attitude and actions of 
the late Lord Cairns in this matter re- 
quired special notice. As Lord Chan- 
cellor Lord Cairns in 1875 sat on the 
Committee of Privileges in this case, 
and acquiesced in Lord Chelmsford’s 
judgment, Lord Redesdale, the only 
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other Member, having also agreed. It 
was stated by the noble Earl opposite 
(the Earl of Rosebery), in introducing 
the Bill in 1885, that Lord Cairns before 
his death fully approved of its introduc- 
tion. The claimants from 1867 to 1875 
never claimed a Peerage on the “‘ authen- 
tic Roll of’Peers of Scotland,’”’ but they 
claimed an Earldom of Mar, supposed 
to have been created by Queen Mary in 
1565, on the ground that the Earldom of 
Mar in its place on the Roll had become 
extinct. What was the object of the 
Act of 1885? Simply to prove that this 
Peerage was not extinct, and that the 
resent owner had inherited it direct 
rom his late uncle, the Earl of Mar, 
and lineally from his progenitress, Isa- 
bella, Countess of Mar, who died in 
1407. He thought he had now shown 
—first, that the claimant of the Earldom 
of Mar from 1867 to 1875, before the 
Committee of Privileges, neve: claimed 
the Earldom ‘on the authentic Roll of 
Peerages of Scotland;’’ secondly, that 
his claim to the Earldom of Mar, sup- 
sna to have been created by Queen 

ary in 1565, was made distinctly on 
the supposition that the ancient Earl- 
dom of Mar ‘‘on the authentie Roll of 
Peerages of Scotland”’ had beeome ex- 
tinct; and, thirdly, that the Committee 
of Privileges in 1875 reported that he 
had made out his claim to an Earldom 
of Mar, supposed to have been created 
by Queen Mary in 1565, on the distinct 
grounds that the ancient Earldom of 
Mar “‘on the authentic Roll of Peerages 
of Scotland” ‘‘ must have become ex- 
tinct in some way or other.” That was 
the state of things in 1875, and even at 
that time on what possible ground 
could the claimant be entitled to an- 
swer to the ancient Earldom of Mar 
on the authentic Roll of Peerages of 
Scotland? What, then, had the Act of 
1885 done? It had silenced every 
doubt. The Committee of Privileges in 
1875 came to the erroneous conclusion 
that a historic Earldom on the authentic 
Roll of Peerages of Scotland must have 
come to an end in some way or other, 
and that a new Peerage had been 
created by Queen Mary in 1565. But 
the very fact of Lord Cairns having ap- 
proved of the introduction of the Bill of 
1885 refuted that, and the learned Earl 
must himself have come to that conclu- 
sion, for the judgment in which he con- 
curred in 1875 and the special grounds 
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upon which it was based were practi- 
cally upset by the Act of 1885. The 
Act enacted that the doubts as to the 
survival of the ancient Peerage were 
entirely cleared away, and made it in- 
disputable that the pres:at was the 
holder of the ancient Ex.idom on “‘ the 
authentic Roll of Peerages of Scotland,” 
descendible to his heirs in the same 
manner as heretofore from Isabella, 
Countess of Mar, in 1404. It, there- 
fore, seemed to him that it was only 
just to posterity that an Order made 
under an erroneous impression and 
since rectified by Act of Parliament in 
1885 should be at once rescinded and ex- 
punged from the Journals of the House. 
He begged to move the Resolution that 
stood in his name. 


Moved to resolve— 


“ That, in consequence of the rightful owner 
of the title of Earl of Mar in the Roll of Peers 
of Scotland having had his right confirmed by 
Act of Parliament in 1885, the order of this 
House of the 26th of February, 1875, respect- 
ing the Earl of Mar be hereby rescinded and 
expunged from the Journals of the House.”— 
(The Earl of Galloway.) 


Tue Eart or SELBORNE said, he 
supposed that the noble Earl thought 
that some useful purpose would be 
gained by bringing forward this Motion, 
though it was difficult to understand 
what that purpose could be. It was a 
matter for surprise, and also for regret, 
that the Act passed in 1885 should 
have been ineffectual to prevent the 
revival of this question, which it was 
the object of that Act to settle. With 
regard to this matter, he had always 
felt it his duty to firmly maintain the 
authority of the tribunal that had in- 
quired into this question, and of this 
House which had acted through that 
tribunal. This House, according to tlie 
invariable practice, had referred Lord 
Kellie’s petition, claiming an Earldom 
of Mar, to the Committee of Privileges, 
and that tribunal was as much the 
proper tribunal for such an inquiry 
as were the Courts of the Realm for 
inquiries as to the title to property. He 
could not understand, therefore, how 
anyone could fail to see that if the 
principles of law and order were to be 
maintained in this House, they involved 
submission to end acquiescence in the 
decisions of the authorized constitutional 
tribunals. Opinions might, he did not 


deny, vary as to the merits of this or 
Ths Earl of Galloway 
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given it ought to be accepted. In cases 
that came to their Lordships’ House on 
appeal from English, Irish, and Scotch 
Courts, he sometimes differed from the 
majority of those who heard such 
appeals, but when the decision was 
given he accepted it as final and bind- 
ing inlaw. The question, whether the 
Earl of Kellie was entitled to the Earl- 
dom or an Earldom of Mar was referred 
to the Committee of Privileges. The 
noble Earl, recognizing the maxim De 
mortuis, had abstained from casting any 
reflection on the noble and learned Lords 
who constituted that Committee. They 
were three as honourable men as ever 
sat in this House, two of them of great 
learning and experience in law—one, 
whose name had more than once been 
mentioned by the noble Earl, as excel- 
lent a lawyer as he was excellent a man. 
Few Lord Chancellors would rival the 
fame and reputation of Lord Cairns. 
The Committee were unanimous that 
from the evidence before them the just 
inference of law was that an Earldom 
of Mar had been created by Queen 
Mary of Scotland in 1565, and that that 
was the only Earldom of Mar upon the 
Union Roll of Scotland then and from 
that time forward. Earl Cairns said 
that it appeared to be obvious from all 
the evidence that before 1565 there was 
no title of Mar in existence, and he 
never retracted that opinion, although 
he concurred in the justice and reason- 
ableness of the Act of Restitution which 
Parliament subsequently passed. When 
he (the Earl of Selborne) proposed 
that measure he had not the most remote 
intention of casting any reflection upon 
the manner in which justice had been 
administered by Lord Cairns, Lord 
Chelmsford, and Lord Redesdale in 1875. 
Nor, did he for a moment intend it to be 
supposed that the Act of Restitution in- 
volved a nullification of the decision of 
the Committee of Privileges, adopted 
by their Lordships’ House. Whoever 
had assisted the noble Earl in drawing 
up the Notice on the Order Paper had 
fallen into a singular error in say- 
ing that by the Restitution Act of 
1885 ‘the right of the owner of the 
title of Mar from the date of the death 
of his uncle in 1886 was confirmed,” for 
the Act did not contain a word of that 
kind. Now, it followed of necessity, 
from the view taken by the Committee 
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of Privileges in 1875, that all the Earls 
of Mar who had sat in the Parliament 
of Scotland or in Parliaments of the 
United Kingdom from 1655 downwards 
had sat by right of the Peerage created 
in 1565. The Peerage on the Union 
Roll was, in the opinion of the Committee 
of Privileges, the Peerage which Queen 
Mary had created, and it was, therefore, 
a matter of course that Lord Kellie, like 
all his ancestors before him, should be 
called upon the Roll by the only Earldom 
of Mar mentioned in it, whether the 
place which it occupied upon the Roll 
was right or not. He was of opinion that 
there was no ground for expunging from 
the Journals of the House an order pro- 
perly made and necessarily consequen- 
tial upon the final decision in respect 
to that Peerage. The Order which the 
noble Earl sought to have expunged 
was absolutely right at the time when 
it was made; and though the preced- 
ence upon the Roll was now regulated 
by the Act of 1885, and not by that 
Order, this had been done for the pur- 
pose of putting an end to all improper 
disputes, and it could not possibly be 
a reason for now expunging that Order. 
There were people who did not seem to 
understand that a man could be impar- 
tial, and have no other object in view 
than the discharge of his duty to the 
House and to the country. They seemed 
to think that because a man had striven 
to discharge his duty he could not have 
had the feeling which he ought to have 
had towardssomebody else. Acquiescing, 
as he did, in the decision of 1875, he 
had yet thought it right, and it had been 
a pleasure to him to assist in passing the 
Restitution Act, but he did so without 
prejudice to the sanctity and integrity of 
the law, to the authority and jurisdiction 
of their Lordships’ House, and tothe firm- 
ness and stability of the rights which had 
been adjudicated to one of the parties 
to this controversy. Holding the same 
views now, and acting upon the same 
principles, he advised and recommended 
their Lordships to reject this Motion, 
and to do nothing which would cast a 
slur upon their own past administration 
of justice. 

Lorp ABINGER said, that the opi- 
nion of the noble and learned Eurl 
would carry great weight; but facts 
were stubborn things, and if a Com- 
mittee of Privileges of that House had 
made a mistake, that mistake ought to 
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be corrected. The reply to the asser- 
tions now made was that Her Majesty 
had given a new Peerage, which entitled 
the owner to sit as a Peer of modern 
date. If for some state p , for 
some reason of policy, the noble Earl 
and his Friend had agreed to accept that 
result, there must have been many in 
the House who would have objected to 
the new Peerage carrying ancient rank. 
There was no question but that a griev- 
ous error had been committed, and the 
only Earl of Mar who was entitled to 
sit in the House by that title was his 
noble Friend near him. There was no 
weak link in his case; the genealogy of 
the whole family was perfectly well 
known. The only question was whether 
there were two Earls of Mar or only 
one. There was not the slightest evi- 
dence to go before a jury in favour of 
the modern claimant, upon whom the 
onus probandi must rest. A Committee 
of Privileges was not a Court of Law ; 
it was only a Committee of investiga- 
tion. In this matter a grave injustice 
had been done, and sooner or later it 
would be corrected. The noble Lord 
beside him would not rest satisfied with 
things as they stood, and he ought not 
to do so. The noble Earl’s opponent, if 
deprived of the title of Earl of Mar, 
would still sit as Earl of Kellie. It was 
a mere question whether there were two 
Earls of Mar; it was an impossibility 
that there could be two. He hoped the 
noble Earl would divide the House; 
and he might do so in confidence that 
the number of his supporters would in- 
crease year by year. 

Tue Eart or MAR said, the noble 
and learned Lord had insisted upon the 
maintenance of law and order; but what 
had been done in this case was utterly 
destructive of law and order. The effects 
of the Order of 1875 continued to prove 
most detrimental to him. The Order 
enabled his opponent, Lord Kellie, for 
10 years to vote in right of the title of 
Mar, which the House did not give him, 
which he had not claimed, and which was 
at the time in his own legal possession. 
Under this title his ancestors voted, and 
on the death of his uncle he, as the heir, 
voted for eight years previous to his 
opponent’s appropriation of it, and in 
right of it he sat and voted in the 
House. The effect of that Order with 
regard to his rights had been to in- 
terrupt his privileges as a Peer for 10 
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years, and it was still injurious to him 
as regarded his claim to property. His 
uncle, the late Earl of Mar, succeeded 
to and held the Peerage and estates of 
Mar through his father, grandfather, 
and great grandmother. Some years 
after he had succeeded to the Earldom 
and estates of Mar he claimed the Kellie 
title, which was in abeyance, as a re- 
mote heir male of a former Earl of 
Kellie. There had been a good deal of 
misunderstanding in consequence of the 
union of the Earldoms of Mar and Kellie. 
In reality they had nothing to do with 
each other, for the Kellie title was one 
limited to the Erskine family and their 
heirs male. The Earldom of Mar was 
one totally independent of Erskine heir- 
ship, and was held through female suc- 
cession. The name of Erskine was in- 
troduced into the Mar family simply by 
marriage with the heiress of Mar. Con- 
sequently, on the death of his uncle he 
inherited the Earldom of Mar as his 
nearest heir through his mother, and 
adopted the usual forms competent to all 
Scotch Peers, while Lord Kellie, father 
of the present Earl, took up the Kellie 
title in the same way precisely. A few 
months after they had each succeeded 
to their respective titles, Lord Kellie 
intimated that he was going to claim an 
Earldom of Mar, which he alleged had 
been created for the Erskines and their 
heirs male, contrary to the succession in 
the ancient Earldom. He accordingly 
presented a Petition to the House to be 
declared entitled to that Earldom, which 
he alleged had been created in 1565. 
This House, by adopting the Report of 
a Committee of Privileges, set up for 
his opponent (Lord Kellie) a new title 
of Mar, which was unrecorded, and could 
not be discovered ; theconsequence being 
that the House pussed a Resolution 
thereon, which was made to appear 
double-edged through the effect of the 
Order which their Lordships were now 
asked to rescind. The Report on his 
opponent’s claim made by the Commit- 
tee for Privileges constituted the whole 
of the judgment which had given his 
opponent, Lord Kellie, the privilege of 
-ealling himself Earl of Mar. Lord 
Chelmsford said (page 7 of the official 
judgment)— 

“ The grantee must have obtained the dignity 
in some way or other. The question arises, 
when and how did this creation take place? 
There is no writing or evidence of any kind 
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to assist us. He must have been created an 
Earl, and probably by a ceremony called ‘ belt. 
ing.’* 


Lord Redesdale (page 14) said— 


“T am of opinion that the Earldom was a 
new creation, and probably by Charter.’’ 


Lord Cairns (page 16) observed— 

** It is clearly made out that the title of Mar, 
which now exists, was created by Queen Mary. 
The opposing petitioner (himself) is able to do 
nothing more than to make suggestions, and 
put forward surmises, and there is absolutely 
nothing which can be taken to be evidence in 
any way countervailing the primd facie pre- 
sumption with regard to the ordinary descent 
of the title created as this title was created.” 
Those sentences contained the whole 
Report made to the House after eight 
years’ inquiry with regard to Lord 
Kellie’s claim to a new Earldom of Mar. 
One of the noble Lords imagined the 
creation to have been effected by ‘‘ belt- 
ing ;” another noble Lord thought it 
might probably have been by Charter; 
Lord Cairns said— 

“It is to take the ordinary descent of a title 
created as that title was created,”’ 
without telling them how, when, and 
where; but though those three noble 
Lords were none of them able to tell 
how, when, and where this title was 
created, they candidly admitted that 
they had arrived at their conclusion or 
presumption ‘ without writing or evi- 
dence of any kind to assist them.”” Lord 
Cairns observed that he had been “‘ able 
to do nothing but put forward surmises 
and make suggestions.’’ Those surmises 
and suggestions consisted of Royal 
Charters, Acts of Parliament, and decrees 
of the Court of Session, and of evidence 
of the most weighty description, and 
proved to the satisfaction of all the 
learned Lords in the Kingdom his right 
to the ancient dignity of Mar before the 
Select Committee in 1885, preliminary 
to the passing of the Act of justice which 
gave him nothing but merely a bare and 
tardy recognition of his hereditary 
rights. On those three observations 
their Lordships’ House passed the follow- 
ing resolution :— 

‘‘That Walter Henry, Earl of Kellie, hath 
made out his claim to the honour and dignity 
of Earl of Mar in the Peerage of Scotland, 
created in 1565,” 


Lord Chelmsford remarked— 


** Whether the original dignity ” (the dignity 
he held) ** was territorial or not or was or was 
not descendable to females is wholly immaterial, 
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inasmuch as it had in some way or other come 
to an end more than a century before Queen 
Mary’s time.” 

On those three observations their Lord- 
ships passed the Resolution that Lord 
Kellie had made out his claim ; and the 
very next day the Order they were dis- 
cussing was issued that he was to vote 
under the ancient Earldom of Mar 
through female descent. If it were not 
an indignity to the House of Lords that 
the Earl of Kellie should have been 
conceded a non-existent Peerage ‘‘ with- 
out writing or evidence of any kind” it 
would be amusing to observe that, while 
Lord Chelmsford declared in his judg- 
ment that the ancient Earldom of Mar 
had “‘come to an end in some way or 
other,” yet on the very next day the 
House made the Order that Lord Kellie 
was to vote in right of the ancient Earl- 
dom, which was the only Earldom of 
Mar in existence. If it had not been 
there his opponent could not have 
usurped it, and thus the fact would have 
been exposed at once that Lord Kellie’s 
alleged Earldom of Mar had never been 
found in the Peerage of Scotland. The 
Order which they were asked to rescind 
was not the natural result or conse- 
quence of the Resolution of their Lord- 
ships’ House but it was in direct contra- 
diction to it. Their Lordships had found 
Lord Kellie entitled to an Earldom of 
Mar created in 1565 for the heirs male 
of the Erskines, and they straightway 
ordered him to vote in right of an ancient 
title he had not claimed, which was in 
his own legal possession, which stood 
on the Roll in right of female descent, 
and which derived nothing through 
Erskine blood or heirship. Why, then, 
this anomaly? It was the result, not 
of the Resolution of their Lordships’ 
House, but because that Resolution had 
been arrived et, not by the due con- 
sideration of any evidence, but by the 
few observations of the Members of the 
Committee for Privileges, unsupported 
by any evidence, and these observations 
could not call into existence a Scottish 
Peerage. The three noble Lords who 
tendered those observations to this 
House, as the result of eight years’ 
inquiry into evidence, were no longer 
living ; but he would quote the words 
of the Earl of Mansfeld in his place in 
this House on July 9, 1877, when there 
were 160 Peers present, including the 
three noble Lords who formed that Com- 
mittee. He said— 
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“There is not a scrap or tittle of evidence of 
this new creation. There is no patent or docu- 
ment of any kind to prove that there ever was 
that creation. The noble Lords who wrote that 
judgment must have taken great pains with it, 

cause to give a judgment when all the facts 
oe against you must be a difficult thing to 

0. ’ 


Peerage, 


He submitted that a Resolution of this 
House, founded as it was on undless 
observations, could not call into exist- 
ence a Scottish Peerage. An Act of 
Parliament could not call into existence 
a Scottish Peerage, and even the Crown 
could not create a Scottish Peerage. 
Now, what effect had that Order on his 
rights and on his opponent (Lord 
Kellie’s) both as regards dignity and 
property ? In consequence of that Order, 
this House had denied him his privi- 
leges as a Peer for 10 years, while it 
enabled Lord Kellie to appropriate his 
Peerage, and it had been detrimental to 
him (the Earl Mar) in his claim to pro- 
perty. He disclaimed that he asked 
this House, in its deliberative capacity, 
to interfere in the estates matter, which 
properly belonged to the jurisdiction of 
the Law Courts; but he submitted that 
this House, by means of the Order their 
Lordships were now asked to rescind, 
had stepped in between him and the 
Law Courts, and had prevented his 
urging, as a Peer, his contention that 
| these Mar estates were entailed on the 
| Peerage of Mar which he had inherited. 
| There was a common prejudice in favour 
'of heirs male, and Lord Kellie was the 
heir male of the Erskine family, through 
'a certaia Mr. James Erskine. Though 
|Lord Kellie was heir male of the 
Erskine family, he was obliged to aban- 
don that position in his claim to the 
estates, for he claimed them as the heir 
male of a woman (a certain Lady 
Frances, in 1739), through the younger 
branch. Now, Lord Kellie, as the heir 
male of this lady through the younger 
branch, could not hold any dignities 
whatever in that line of succession, for 
no dignity limited to heirs male could 
pass through a woman, nor could he 
hold any that passed to the nearest 
heir, like that of Mar, because he was 
not the nearest heir, he was the heir 
male of that lady through the younger 
branch ; he (the Earl of Mar) was her 
nearest heir through the eldest line. 
Therefore, Lord Kellie was contending 
that these estates were entailed on aline 
of persons who must, through that suc- 
cession, be Commoners. . He, as Earl of 
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Mar, was holding the Earldom of Mar 
through female descent, through that 
lady, his great great grandmother, who 
held the estates to the exclusion of the 
heirs male of the family, and he was 
claiming the estates in the same line of 
succession precisely as that in which he 
held the dignity of Mar, and there was 
a special provision in the entail, twice 
repeated, that under the destination all 
the heirs, as well male as female, who 
succeeded under the entail of the 
estates, should carry the honours and 
arms of Mar, should they be restored, 
and they were restored in right of that 
lady, in 1824, by Act of Parliament. 
Their Lordships would now see his 
position. He was laying his contention 
and his pleadings on the reasonable 
contention that his family had entailed 
the Mar estates on the Earldom of Mar. 
His opponent was laying his contention 
on the extraordinary grounds that, while 
he was obliged to admit that the heirs 
male had denuded themselves and post- 
poned themselves and their heirs to the 
female heirs who held this estate, they 
did this for a certain time, in fact, until 
it suited his opponent to destroy the 
Earldom of Mar in order to take the 
estates. That after that they entailed 
them on a line of Commoners, to the 
exclusion, not only of the heirs male, 
but also to the exclusion of the nearer 
heirs holding the Earldom of Mar. 
Now, it was as much his right by in- 
heritance to stand before the Courts of 
Law as Earl of Mar, and to plead in 
that position, as it was for any of their 
Lordships to plead for their rights as 
Peers. Late last Session he asked this 
House by Petition to examine the entail 
of the Mar estates, in order to satisfy 
themselves of the extent of detriment 
he had suffered with regard to property 
in consequence of the refusal of this 
House for 10 years to recognize his 
position as a Peer; but he had not re- 
peated that request, because he had 
published the entail of the Mar estates 
in full, and it was now public property, 
open to every lawyer in the land, and 
to anyone who chose to read it, together 


. with an account of the proceedings 


with regard to the Earldom of Mar 
during these last 20 years. Finding 
that his opponent kept his claim to 
to an Earldom of Mar going on year 
after year, his legal advisers thought 
it better that, though his opponent’s 
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claim to an Earldom of Mar was still 
pending, he should at once claim those 
estates, in order that the Earl of Kellie 
might not remain any longer in undis- 
puted possession of them. Accordingly, 
in 1873, he brought his case before the 
Court of Session, and his contention was 
that the Mar entail was one on the 
Earldom of Mar. To his surprise his 
counsel was told that he should not 
plead as Earl of Mar but as a Commoner, 
and yet this was before any decision had 
been given in answer to Lord Kellie’s 
claim. This occurred while he was 
voting at Holyrood as a Peer, and he 
was received by the Queen as Earl of 
Mar. Thus the Court of Session had, 
witout any authority, treated him asa 
Commoner, to his great detriment in his 
pleadings for the Mar estates. To make 
a long story short, an Act of Parliament 
was brought forward to remove any 
doubts as to the ancient Earldom. It 
was a most extraordinary document. 
There was this provision in it, that— 


‘* Nothing herein contained shall affect the 
right of the said Earl of Mar and Kellie orany 
other person to any land or heritage.” 


He made minute inquiries from various 
legal authorities as well as ofthe Peers, 
and he was told that this provision had 
no weight either for or against his op- 
ponent, or against himself, or any other 
person as regarded property; the Act 
dealt only with the dignity. Had it af- 
fected a question of property in any 
way, he asked whether it must be con- 
sidered a prejudice to the right of his 
opponent that he (the Earl of Mar) 
should exercise the right enjoyed by 
every Peer and every British subject 
of standing before the Courts of Law 
in his true position? If that were con- 
sidered a prejudice against Lord 
Kellie then nothing could demonstrate 
more clearly the wrong which was still 
sustained by him—the Earl of Mar. This 
Act of 1885 concluded with the follow- 
ing provision :— 

** That the Earldom of Mar, now vested in 
the said Walter Henry, Earl of Mar and 
Kellie, shall be called at all such elections in 
the place and order properly belonging to an 
Earldom created in the year 1565; anything in 
the Decreet of Ranking made on the 5th day of 
March, 1606, by commission issued by James 
the VI., then King of the Scots, to the con- 
trary thereof notwithstanding.” 


Now, this Decreet of Ranking was drawn 
up in 1606 by order of the King under 
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a Royal Commission, and had regulated 
the proceedings of the Peers ever since. 
The alleged creation of Mar of 1565 was 
at this time only 40 years old ; if it was 
by Charter the ink was scarcely dry ; yet, 
though every other Peer of Scotland 
and every other creation by Queen Mary 
was to be found in this Decreet, this 
alleged new Earldom of Mar was not to 
be found there. On this Decreet of 
Ranking was founded the Union Roll, 
which was accepted at the Treaty of 
Union as the “last Roll of authentic 
Peerages of that part of Great Britain 
ealled Scotland.” All the Peers of Scot- 
land vote in right of Peerages and in 
right of that precedence, but his oppo- 
nent’s (Lord Kellie’s) position was, in- 
deed, unique. He, on the contrary, 
voted not in right, but in spite, of this 
Decreet of Ranking, which in plain Eng- 
lish meant ‘‘the Union Roll notwith- 
standing.” Could any proceeding, he 
asked, be more irregular, more uncon- 
stitutional than this? Since 1875 he 
had had to struggle against might for 
his rights in the most unprecendented 
manner. Those rights were not denied 
him in consequence of any decision of 
any Law Courts, but they were denied 
him arbitrarily and without any au- 
thority, simply for the convenience of 
his opponent, and to hide the fact that 
this House had granted him a non-exis- 
tent Peerage. Atlength, in 1883,thenoble 
and learned Earl (the Earl of Selborne) 
brought forward a Bill entitled the 
‘* Representative Peers (Scotland) Bill.” 
This Bill was brought forward to throw 
aside the Decreet of Ranking and the 
Union Roll, which was a list of Peer- 
ages, not of Peers, and which had been 
used ever since the Union. The Bill 
was introduced to make a list of indi- 
viduals Peers entitled to vote, which 
was to be under the direction of the 
Lord Chancellor. Protests were not to 
be allowed to be made against any per- 
son who had been found entitled to any 
existing (or non-existing) title by a Com- 
mittee for Privileges. When the Bill 
was minutely examined it was discovered 
that it would adversely affect one person, 
and one person only—namely, himself. 
Notwithstanding this, that Bill passed 
this House; but the Peers became 
aware towards the end of the discussion 
that a great injustice was really contem- 
plated to the Mar family, which was the 
raison d’étre of the Bill. Consequently 
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81 Peers signed a protest against that 
Bill on the ground that it was an Act 
of individual injustice, and the Bill was 
accordingly withdrawn. Now, he had 
gone through these phases in the weary 
struggle that he had endured, under 
severe condemnation, to preserve from 
extinction the ancient honours of his 
family, and he thought he might say, to 
prevent an unwarrantable interference 
with the rights and privileges of the 
Scottish Peerage. It was said that it 
would be unprecedented to review or 
investigate a Report of a Committee for 
Privileges; but he submitted that it was 
unprecedented that a Peer should have 
been denied his rights by this House for 
10 years. It was unprecedented that this 
House should have ordered his opponent, 
Lord Kellie, to vote for years in the 
place of a Peerage he did not possess or 
claim, and which belonged to another 
man. He earnestly asked their Lord- 
ships to investigate his statements, for 
investigation only could elicit the truth ; 
whereas, to refuse to investigate the 
matter was to put the House of Lords in 
the undignified position of supporting 
and clinging to what was universally 
known to be a fiction, and which he, 
suffering from its effects, ventured to 
denounce as a flagrant injustice. 

Tae Esrt or ROSEBERY said, he 
did not wish to interpose for a moment 
between the House and a Division on 
this interesting question ; but he did ask 
the House to be a little cautious as to 
what they were going todo. The Motion 
in itself was not a very mischievous one; 
it only sought to rescind an Order of their 
Lordships’ House which had perhaps 
no particular merit in itself, and, indeed, 
the debate would have been mainly an 
academic one had it not been for the 
very interesting revelations of the noble 
Earl who had just spoken and the noble 
Baron who had preceded. What they 
were asked to do was not merely to res- 
cind a Resolution of the House in order 
to make the proceedings of their Lord- 
ships more dignified or consistent. That 
was not the point; what they were 
asked to do was to declare that there 
were not two Earls of Mar, whereas 
three years ago they had solemnly de- 
clared that there were, and also to assist 
the noble Earl in certain proceedings 
which he proposed to take in order to 
recover estates which he alleged to be- 
long to him, Now, he (the Earl of 
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Rosebery) was not a lawyer, and he did 
not know whether these estates belonged 
to the noble Earl or not ; but of this he 
was certain, that, in spite of what the 
noble Earl said, there were two Earls 
of Mar, and that by the very Act of 
Parliament which had given the noble 
Earl his seat emong them. Had it not 
been for that Act the noble Earl could 
not have made that speech to their 
Lordships. By that Act the rights and 
privileges of the Earl of Mar and 
Kellie, who, with what he considered 
rather questionable taste, had not been 
given his full title in this debate, were 
fully reserved. The Order of 1885 
might have been a wrong Order, and 
it might be wiser to rescind it, but 
that was not the question that came 
before their Lordships at that moment. 
The issue was an infinitely wider and 
broader one; they were called upon to 
declare that an Act of Parliament 
passed three years ago was in itself 
absolutely futile and erroneous, and 
they were asked to do this in the ab- 
sence of the noble Earl, who had not 
opposed that Act because his privileges 
were not touched by it. There was 
nothing absurd in the idea of there 
being two noblemen bearing the same 
title; there had been two bearing the 
title of Leicester, and he believed there 
were two who bore the title of Hamil- 
ton, and in the Statute Book there was 
an enactment declaring that there were 
two Earls of Mar. He hoped, therefore, 
that their Lordships would pause before 
they committed themselves to a policy 
which might have very far-reaching 
effects. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssury) said, he hoped their Lord- 
ships would not yield to this Motion. He 
had himself been one of those who, when 
the noble Earl had first addressed their 
Lordships, had assisted in the investiga- 
tion of the Committee, and his sym- 
pathies had been throughout the whole 
of that investigation very much in favour 
of the noble Earl. But the question now 
before their Lordships was a totally dif- 
ferent one from that which they had had 
- to investigate upon that Committee. As 
he understood it, the noble Earl threw 
by altogether the Act of Parliament 
under which he now sat. There was 


nothing of which he was aware to pre- 
vent the noble Earl from now proceeding 
by a fresh Petition before the Committee 
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of Privileges. The decision of the Com- 
mittee was not a conclusive judgment, 
acting as a bar, as in some procedure ; 
the noble Earl could present a Petition 
to-morrow asking to be heard by the 
Committee of Privileges, and he might 
proceed, if possible, to establish his title, 
He did not suggest this by way of re- 
commendation, because probably the 
same difficulties would arise as had 
arisen previously; but he was only 
pointing out to their Lordships that, in- 
stead of proceeding by the ordinary and 
regular course, they were asked, by the 
Motion before the House, to rescind a 
Resolution which in itself was but the 
corollary of the former decision. It 
seemed to him that nothing could be 
more undesirable than to establish such 
a practice. If they did it in this case 
every unsuccessful claimant to a Peer- 
age would raise the same question be- 
fore their Lordships’ House at large 
without going through the ordinary 
course. If the noble Earl was advised 
that he had any such rights as those 
which he claimed, he ought to appeal to 
their Lordships’ House by Petition ; 
although he could not encourage him 
himself, it was legally competent for the 
noble Earl to do so. The House at large 
was not the proper area for such a ques- 
tion to be fought out. He would ask 
their Lordships which of them had been 
able to follow the allegations as to whe- 
ther the proceedings of the Committee 
of Privileges had been well founded or 
not? In the Act passed three years ago 
there was a most express reservation of 
every right and title enjoyed by the Earl 
of Mar and Kellie, and it had been ex- 
pressly enacted that nothing in that Act 
should interfere with the rights adjudi- 
cated to him by the Committee of Privi- 
leges. In his opinion, to pass the Motion 
of the noble Earl would be establishing 
a precedent of the most inconvenient 
character, and he trusted that their 
Lordships would not aecept it. 

Tue Eart or WEMYSS expressed a 
hope that the noble Earl would with- 
draw his Motion, because it undoubtedly 
mixed up the question of the two titles 
with the simple question of the rescind- 
ing of the Order. 

Tue Eart or GALLOWAY said, that 
the debate had taken a wider turn than 
he had expected it would, end he 
thought that the special point wuaich he 
had brought before their Lordships had 
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been lost sight of. Several years ago 
he had moved in that House that it was 
incumbent on their Lordships that that 
Order should be rescinded. That ques- 
tion had been thoroughly argued at the 
time, and the Motion was carried, 
though he must admit that the question 
was decided afterwards upon another 
Motion and the Order was not rescinded. 
The ground of his Resolution was the 
Act of 1885, and he contended that it 
was perfectly absurd to keep this Order 
on the Journals of the House when hy 
Act of Parliament it had been actually 
and practically rescinded. He could not 
see that he had proposed anything that 
could be subversive of law and order, as 
had been suggested. He was bound to 
say he felt some difficulty, because he 
had no particular object in going to a 
Division if their Lordships thought the 
Order should not be reseinded. He 
would withdraw the Resolution—[{ Cries 
of “Divide!” ] ‘Well, as some of their 
Lordships seemed to object to that 
course, he would take a Division. 


On Question? Their Lordships di- 
vided :—Contents 12; Not-Contents 39: 
Majority 27. 


CORONERS BILL.—(No. 36.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
COMMITTEE, 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 

Clause 1 (Appointment of coroners to 
be made by Lord Chancellor). 


Moved, To omit Clause 1, and to insert 
in its place the following :— 

‘‘ After the passing of this Act a coroner for 
a county shall not be elected by the free- 
holders of the county.”"-—(Zhe Lord Chan- 
cellor.) 


Taz PRIME MINISTER anv SE- 
ORETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Satispury) 
said, he understood that this Amend- 
ment had been proposed in conformity 
with a suggestion of the noble and 
learned Lord opposite (Lord Herschell). 
Since the noble and learned Lord made 
that suggestion a very important deci- 
sion had been arrived at in ‘‘ another 

lace,” and he wished to call their 
rdships’ attention to that decision in 
order that they might try to observe 
some similarity in their legislation. It 
had been decided in the House of Com- 
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mons that the power of nominating a 
judicial officer, however ancient that 
power might be, and if it resided in a 
popularly-elected Body, ought no longer 
to reside in a popularly-elected Body, 
but ought to be confined to the Crown. 
He had nothing to say against that 
doctrine in the abstract, for it was, no 
doubt, a very precious doctrine that all 
judicial officers should be appointed by 
the Crown; but he desired to point out 
that on this point the decision come to 
in the House of Commons was parallel 
to the proposition originally made in 
their Lordships’ House with regard to 
this matter—namely, that no antiquity 
should bar the application of a sound 
doctrine to a case, and that no popu- 
larity, even of a democratic cha- 
racter, which attached to the autho- 
rity that possessed a right should be 
any impediment to the invasion of that 
right. 

Lorp HERSCHELL said, he did not 
think that the cases to which the noble 
Marquess referred were entirely parallel 
to the case with which they were now 
dealing. He did not think a Coroner 
was, properly speaking, a judicial officer, 
whereas the work of the Recorder and 
Common Serjeant of London was strictly 
judicial, in that they had the power of 
trying prisoners and even of passing 
a sentence of penal servitude for life 
for offences committed in Surrey, Kent, 
and other places a long way outside the 
City of London. A Coroner had no 
power to deal with anyone, and a 
Coroner’s inquisition had no more effect 
than a true bill found by a Grand 
Jury. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he did not understand how the noble 
and learned Lord would define a judi- 
cial officer. A Coroner, at all events, 
yresided over a trial of an issue before 
ajury. He was at a loss to understand 
how the noble and learned Lord could 
say he was not a judicial officer. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL said, a judicial 
officer was one who delivered a judg- 
ment, and he did not think it could be 
said that a Coroner did that. 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatspury) said, he did not understand 
how the functions of the Coroner could 
be excluded from the category. He 
could not agree that he was not a 
judicial officer, seeing that he was sup- 
posed to decide according to law. 
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Lorpv HERSCHELL: In what cases 
does he decide according to law ? 

Tuz LORL PRESIDENT or rue 
COUNCIL (Viscount Cransroor) 
pointed out that the Lord Chief Justice 
was himself chief Coroner. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clauses 2 to 5, inclusive, agreed to. 


On the Motion of the Lorp CHan- 
CELLOR, new Clauses were inserted to 
follow Clause 5, providing— 


“(1) That the right of appointing a franchise 
coroner shall cease on the death, resignation, or 
removal of that coroner. 

(2) That the section shall not apply to Her 
Majesty in right of her Duchy of Lancaster, 
though the power of appointing a franchise 
coroner within the Duchy may be surrendered 
on behalf of Her Majesty by the Chancellor of 
the Duchy. 

(3) That the section shall not opply to the 
coroner of Her Majesty’s Household ; that the 
Act shall apply to the City of London. A 
clause was also inserted, providing that for the 
purposes of the Bill the Ridings of Yorkshire 
and the divisions of Lincolnshire and Sussex 
shall be respectively separate counties.’ 


Remaining Clauses agreed to. 


The Report of Amendments to be 
received on Zhursday next. 


AFRICA (SOUTH)—ZULULAND. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (Lord Knursrorp) said, 
that earlier in the evening he had been 
asked for the most recent news from 
Zululand. The following was the last 
telegram received :— 

‘From the General Officer commanding, to 
the Secretary of State for War. Eshowe, 
July 13.—I have relieved Pretorius by flying 
column under M‘Kean. Establishing posts at 
official residence. Am taking energetic action 
against rebel chiefs in district of coast, Re- 
storing good order.” 


House adjourned at half past Seven o’clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter past 
Ten o'clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
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passed, 
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Harbour Bill. 


Pusuic Brits — Ordered — First Reading — 
Bribery (Public Bodies} Prevention * [335] ; 
Members of Parliament (Charges and Alle- 
gations) * [336]. 

Report from Standing Committee on Trade, 
Shipping, and Manufactures—Railway and 
Canal Traffic [190-333]. 

Committee—Local Government (England and 
Wales) [182] [Nineteenth Night]—n.p. 

Withdrawn—Parliamentary Under Secre 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ® [201]; 
Technical Instruction * | 270]. 

ProvisionaL Orper Bitis—First Reading — 
Elementary Education Confirmation (Lon- 
don) * [334]. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
——_—9——— 


GREENOCK HARBOUR BILL [Lords] 
(by Order). 
THIRD READING. 
Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the third 


time.” 


Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. Rol- 
lox) said, he had placed on the Paper 
the following Motion :— 


“ That the Bill be re-committed to the Com- 
mittee on Unopposed Bills. That it be an In- 
struction to the Committee that they have 
power, if they think fit, to insert provisions in 
the Bill that the Bill shall not affect any priority 
of right or rights of preference under the Law 
existing prior to the passing of said Bill into 
Law, which may have been acquired by the 
Loyal Vale of Clyde Lodge of Oddfellows, No. 
2736, of the Independent Order of Oddfellows 
Manchester Unity Friendly Society, under an 
action at their instance against the Trustees of 
the Port and Harbours of Greenock for £600 
interest and expenses, raised on Ist March, 1888, 
and in which action decree has been granted in 
favour of the said Friendly Society.’’ 


He knew that it was objectionable to op- 
pose a Private Bill upon the third ws 8 
ing; but the explanation he had to give 
in regard to the Greenock Bill was a 
very simple one. A certain Friendly 
Society had acquired rights of preference 
against the Trustees of the port and 
harbours of Grecnock to the extent of 
£600 interest and expenses—an action 
having been brought by them, and a 
decree granted in its favour. The con- 
ten:ion of the Harbour Trustees was that 
an arrangement had been made by them 
in which the Oddfellows had acquiesced, 
whereby the interest upon their deben- 
tures was to be determined by the Court 
of Quarter Sessions in an action then 
pending. The Friendly Society, however, 
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maintained that it had entered into no 
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such b in, and that it considered 
their funds perfectly free. The result 
was that the Bill went before the Com- 
mittee as an unopposed Bill, and no 
steps were taken to give evidence, be- 
cause the demand of the Society wasthen 
ending in a Court of Law. Since then, 
and after the decision of the Committee 
was given, judgment had been given by 
the Court of Quarter Sessions, which 
made the demand of the Society a legal 
one, and he had therefore placed his 
Amendment on the Paper in regard to 
the third reading of the Bill. No doubt, 
it would be said that it was an unusual 
course to object to a Bill which had been 
hitherto unopposed, and to abstain from 
opposing it until it came before the 
ouse for a third reading. He thought, 
however, that the Society had acted 
rightly in not opposing the Bill before, 
on account of the extreme expense that 
would be involved in opposing a Private 
Bill. In this case the Friendly Society 
was simply a body of working men, and 
it would have been very difficult for a 
body of that kind, having an interest 
only to the extent of £600, to have op- 
posed a Company with £1,500,000 at 
their back. The Oddfellows’ Society 
were quite justified in the course they 
took in pressing their claim before the 
Court of Quarter Sessions. It might 
seem to have been a smart action on their 
part that they should endeavour to se- 
cure a rightof precedence under the laws 
that existed prior to the passing of this 
Bill to the amount of their bonds; but 
he did not think that such a course was 
unknown in business transactions. At 
any rate, the Society had gone into 
Court, and had acquired a legal prefer- 
ence in respect of their £600 bonds. 
The Amendment which he had prepared 
was to prevent the Trustees from using 
the Bill in order to bar the right the 
Society had acquired prior to the passing 
of the Bill. It provided that if, accord- 
ing to law, the Society had acquired a 
right of preference in respect to their 
bond, aa interest and expenses, they 
were not to be deprived of their vested 
interest by an Act of Parliament. It 
had always been recognized that Parlia- 
ment was entitled to interfere between 
rights that were pending; but when 
a bondholder had got preference as 
against other existing bondholders, and 
had acquired by diligence that right 
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of preference, no Act of Parliament 
should take away from him any right 
he might have so uired. That 
was the contention of the Oddfellows’ 
Society now. They maintained that 
having acquired by diligence a priority 
of preference, and having obtained 
it as late as the present month, they 
were thoroughly justified in askin 
the House to insert a clause in the Bi 
to the effect that nothing should interfere 
with any rested rights they might have 
acquired prior to the passing of the mea- 
sure. Having stated the grounds on 
which he had put the Amendment down 
upon the Paper, he thought it right to 
state that he did not mean to press the 
Amendment in the present stage of the 
Bill. It was extremely difficult, on the 
one hand, to say how far the Oddfellows’ 
Society had acquired a legal right of pre- 
ference; and, on the other hand, it was 
doubtful how far the Bill would take 
away that right, if it had been acquired. 
Therefore, as the amount involved was 
not a very large sum, and looking to the 
immense amount of Stock owned by the 
other bondholders, amounting in the 
aggregate to £1,500.000, he did not 
think it would be to the public interest 
if he were to detain the House by enter- 
ing further into the matter. Heshould, 
therefore, not move the Amendment of 
which he had given Notice. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read the third time, and passed, 
with Amendments. 


BALLINA AND KILLALA RAILWAY 
AND HARBOUR BILL (by Order). 
[ADJOURNED DEBATE. ] 

Order read for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [13th July], ‘ That 
the Bill be re-committed to the former 
Committee.””—( Mr. Kimber.) 


Report of Committee read. 
Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA (Mona- 
ghan, S.), in supporting the re-com- 
mittal of the Bill, said, that all the 
requisite preliminaries had been com- 
plied with; but after having undergone 
investigation at the hands of the Com- 
mittee to which it was referred by the 
House, it had been rejected on grounds 
whichit would be found nolonger existed, 
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The object of the Bill was simply 
to obtain an extension of time for the 
construction of a line of railway which 
was authorized to be made five years 
ago, and which, when made, would be 
of great advantage to the locality. He, 
therefore, approved of the proposal that 
the Bill should be re-committed to the 
former Committee for further considera- 
tion. 

Sm JULIAN GOLDSMID (St. Pan- 
eras, 8.) said, that as Chairman of the 
Committee to whom the Bill had been 
referred, and who had unanimously re- 
jected it, it was his duty to point out to 
the House why the present most unusual 
Motion should not be accepted. There 
were two points referred to the Com- 
mittee—one was the question of the 
bona fides of the promoters; and the 
other was the question of the sufficiency 
of the estimates. As to the question of 
bona fides, no evidence of the bona fides of 
the promoters was given ; but the proof 
wasrather the other way. There was every 
evidence of the want of bona fides adduced 
before the Committee. The promoters 
obtained permission five years ago to 
construct a railway of about nine miles 
in length. The engineer of the line, a 
Mr. Fraser, gave an estimate of £42,000 
for the construction; but another com- 
petent engineer stated that it ought not 
to exceed more than £26,000; in addi- 
tion to that a harbour was to be con- 
structed at Killala at a cost of £46,000, 
and a guarantee had been obtained from 
the barony of £40,000. Since the Bill 
authorizing the construction of the line 
was passed, no steps had been taken by 
the promoters to carry out the bar- 
gain entered into five years ago. No 
evidence in support of the bona fides 
of the promoters had been produced, nor 
any evidence to show any real effort to 
obtain the capital. There were no share- 
holders. In point of faot, it did not 
appear that anyone took the least interest 
in the line, except the engineer himself. 
The local interest in the matter was re- 
presented by nobody. The only Irish 
witness which came before the Commit- 
tee in support of the Bill was Mr. Fraser, 
the speculative engineer himself, and 
undoubtedly he had a considerable in- 
terest in the contract. The barony, 
although it had been induced some years 
ago to give assent to the scheme, now 
objected to the proposals of Mr. Fraser, 
and resolutions had been passed both at 
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Ballina and Killala against the scheme. 
Six parishes, in which were two-thirds 
of the whole population of the barony, 
had held a meeting at which a resolu- 
tion condemning the scheme was passed. 
That afforded a convincing proof that the 
barony did not desire that a speculative 
engineer should go on with the construc- 
tion of the line. He would not say, for 
a moment, that it might not be desirable 
that some day or other a line of this 
kind should be made; but he did not 
think it desirable that permission should 
be given to those gentlemen to extend 
the time for carrying out their project. 
He did not think that the estimates 
could be relied upon. So far as the 
contracts were concerned, those which 
were put before the Committee were not 
complete. One was put in, which they 
were told was complete; but it was a 
contract which no Committee ought to 
accept. He was bound to say, as Chair- 
man of Committees on Railways for 
many years, that he had never seen such 
a proposal before. The Bill proposed 
to authorize a capital of £150,000, 
whereas the entire cost ought not to 


exceed £60,000. On that ground alone 


the Bill ought to be rejected; but there 
was another and still more important 
reason—namely, that the gentlemen 
who promoted the Bill had failed to 
support it by any substantial evidence. 
The promoters thought that they had now 
found out what the points were in which 
they had failed before the Committee, and 
then asked to be alloy ed to supply further 
evidence. It was, therefore, evident 
that the Motion before the House was 
simply to obtain a fresh inquiry. He 
thought the Bill ought not to be passed, 
and he should oppose the Motion. 

Mr. CHANCE (Kilkenny, 8.) said, he 
was completely at variance not only with 
the conclusions the hon. Baronet (Sir 
Julian Goldsmid) had drawn from the 
facts, but also with his statement of the 
facts of the case. At the same time, he 
must say that it was perfectly evident, to 
any person who knew anything about 
the Bill, that the decision to which the 
Committee, over which the hon. Baronet 
presided, arrived was not only the 
proper, but the only decision a Com- 
mittee of that House could have come 
to on the facts then before it. He wished, 
in the first place, to deal with a few of 
the statements which the hon. Baronet 
made. He said, in the first place, that 
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a speculative engineer was the only per- 
son interested in the line. Now, od Gite. 
Chance) thought it would have been de- 
sirable, before the hon. Baronet cast a 
slur upon the character of an individual 
who was not represented in that House, 
that he should have made. himself ac- 
quainted with the facts. If he had done 
so, he might have easily discovered that 
the Deputy Lieutenant of the county (Sir 
Charles Knox-Gore), through whose pro- 
perty the line ran for six miles, and 
several other gentlemen of position were 
members of the Board of Directors. It 
was, therefore, singular, under such 
circumstances, that the hon. Baronet 
should get up in that House and say 
that the Bill was a matter of interest to 
one individual only, and that individual 
a speculative engineer. But the hon. 
Baronet got deeper in the mire as he 
went on. He had produced a telegram, 
no doubt, in the innocence of his heart, 
which had been received from an hon. 
Member who opposed the Bill, stating 
that meetings were held yesterday in the 
localities in which the Bill was opposed. 
It would appear that six meetings were 
held, and that they were organized by 
an individual from Belfast ; but it would 
not appear that even 100 persons took 
part in the whole of the six meetings. It 
was perfectly consistent with the state- 
ment contained in the telegram referred 
to by the hon. Baronet that five or six 
gentlemen chartered an outside car drove 
round the district, and held the meetings 
one after another. He asked the House 
to consider what the proposed line was. 
The harbour at Killala had been cha- 
racterized as of but little use ; but it had 
been stated strongly by no less an 
authority than Sir Thomas Brady, in the 
second Report of the Commission on 
Public Works in Ireland, that the Com- 
missioners unanimously recommended 
the harbour as one of the 12 that ought 
to be constructed in Ireland; the only 
opponent was Lord Annaly, who ad- 
mitted that the harbour would be most 
valuable, but took up this extraordinary 
position—he knew that large fishing 
operations could be carried out upon 
that coast; but he objected to the con- 
struction of the harbour until large 
fishing boats showed a desire to come to 
the eg ao was to say, that he de- 
sired the effect to be produced before 
the cause. Now the railway was a line 
nine miles in length, and it had also 
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been condemned by the hon. Baronet; 
but it was strongly recommended by 
Mr. Tuke, on page 648 of the Appendix 
of the Report of the Commission. Mr. 
Tuke strongly recommended it as an 
independent line, altogether leaving out 
the question of carrying it further on to 
Belmullet. The promoters had been de- 
scribed as speculators, but they were 
men of position and influence who had a 
large interest in the locality. All they 
could possibly get under the Act of 1853, 
even if this extension of time were 
granted, was 5 per cent for 25 years, and 
the payment of that sum of £2,000 a- 
year depended entirely upon the con- 
struction of the harbour and the working 
and maintenance of the line and harbour. 
Whether the line succeeded or failed, no 
further guarantee would be given by the 
barony, and he asked the House to con- 
sider what the barony was getting for 
its money ; it was to give £2,000 a-year 
for 25 years, and in return was to receive 
a harbour, costing £35,000, and a rail- 
way that would cost £40,000. He 
thought the harbour and railway would 
be a very good return, indeed, for a 
guarantee of £2,000 a-year. By the 
Act of 1883 it was provided that the 
guarantee should be first charged on the 
whole concern. Consequently, the barony 
would become the absolute proprietors 
of the line, if it was found to be an un- 
successful undertaking. The moment 
the line ceased to work, it would become 
the absolute property of the barony. He 
quite admitted that it would be dangerous 
and wrong to lay down for universal or 
even large application the principle to 
the promoters of public undertakings 
should be at liberty to apply constantly 
for an extension of time for the com- 
pletion of their undertaking. But it 
must be borne in mind that this line 
would be constructed on terms that 
would be economical to the directors 
and beneficent to the people. It would 
open out an enormous fishing field upon 
the West Coast of [reland, and under no 
consideration could the promoters make 
a penny out of the transaction as the 
Bill now stood. It must be borne in 
mind that the construction of the line 
was originally authorized in 1883, and 
that the opposition to the present mea- 
sure came from one individual, one local 
landlord alone, whose contribution to the 
guarantee would amount at the most to 
£120 a-year. Evenifthe Bill had been ob- 
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jected to, and condemned in a resolution 
passed in the district, it must not be for- 
gotten that in 1883 it was adopted both 
by the Grand Jury and the Board of 
Guardians, and in 1885 a resolution was 
passed giving a perpetual guarantee 
which it was now proposed to get rid of. 
There was only one other observa- 
tion of the hon. Baronet which he 
wished to deal with—namely, the posi- 
tion of the barony. He could not under- 
stand what that House had to do with 
the question of the barony. The liability 
of the barony was confined to £2,000 
a-year conditional on the making of the 
line. He maintained that the promoters 
had shown the utmost bona fides in pro- 
moting the line. Although they knew 
that the guarantee was conditional with 
the successful making of the line, they 
had undertaken to go on with the work ; 
and not only Sir Thomas Brady and Mr. 
Tuke, gentlemen possessing the highest 
knowledge upon the subject, but also 
Captain Walmsley, Sir John Coote, 
and others, had strongly recommended 
the construction of this line and harbour. 
He admitted that he would not in any 
case have supported the Bill in the inte- 
rests of the promotersalone. He appre- 
hended that whatever happened to the 
Bill they would lose their money, but 
that was no concern of the House. The 
construction of the line would give em- 
ployment to 200 people almost con- 
tinuously for two years in a most im- 
poverished district ; it would develop the 
fisheries of the coast, and the inhabitants 
of the locality were nearly unanimous in 
its favour, with the exception of a few 
individuals in the town of Ballina; he 
therefore hoped that the House would 
consent to the Motion. After the ob- 
servations which had been made by the 
hon. Baronet (Sir Julian Goldsmid), he 
thought the House ought to hear the 
opinions of some other Members of the 
Committee. He held in his hand a 
copy of the agreement for the construc- 
tion of the works and the issue of capital. 
The agreement for the construction was 
to complete the work for £100,000. He 
ventured to say that if those documents 
had been produced when the case was 
‘before the Select Committee, at least 
three out of five of the Members would 
have recommended the passing of the 
Bill. Under these circumstances, he 
should certainly support the Motion. 


Mr, Chance 
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Mr. COURTNEY KENNY (York, 
W.R., Barnsley) said, that, as one of the 
Members of the Committee, he wished 
to remark that he thoroughly endorsed 
the statement of facts which the hon, 
Baronet the Member for South Pancras 
(Sir Julian Goldsmid) had laid before 
the House, and he believed they would 
also be endorsed by the other Members 
of the Committee. The hon. Member 
for Kilkenny (Mr. Chance) had laid 
great stress on the position occupied by 
the members of the Board of Directors 
of the Company. Now, the Committee 
had been struck by the fact that none 
of the Directors of the Company had 
been called before them, except one 
single individual who did not appear to 
have any local interest. 

Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.) said, he 
wished to say a few words to explain 
that he was one of those who opposed 
the Bill, and that he hoped the decision 
of the Committee would be adhered to. 
His hon. Friend (Mr. Chance), who spoke 
a few minutes ago, had not correctly 
stated what the provisions of the Bill 
were. First of all, the holders of pre- 
ference shares were made liable ; but if 
the line did not pay the working 
expenses, and it certainly would never 
do so, the ratepayers would make up 
the difference between the income and 
the working expenses, so that, in point of 
fact, the liability of the ratepayers was 
practically unlimited. In addition to 
that, the promoters of the Bill had issued 
a circular of a most absurd character, 
stating that a line of steamers was to 
run from Ballina to Killala in conjunc- 
tion with a line of railway only eight 
miles long. It was impossible to me 
that a line of steamers would be laid 
down from Killala to any part of Scot- 
land in opposition to the line of steamers 
which existed already. He believed 
that an attempt had been made to get an 
expression of an opinion from the people 
of the locality on Sunday morning after 
Mass. The opinion obtained from six 
parishes possessing two-thirds of the 
rateable value of the district was that 
they were resolved not to support the 
Bill. Under these circumstances, he 
asked the House to object to the pro- 
position now made. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
Man- 
ouse 


LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) 
chester, KE.) said, that before the 
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came to a decision he should like to 
explain the reason of the vote he was 
about to give. He did not think it 
necessary or proper at that stage to dis- 
cuss the merits of a project which was 
sanctioned by a Committee of the House 
five years ago. He would only say that 
the Commission, after examining the 
evidence, distinctly stated that, in their 
opinion, no advantage would be derived 
by the fishing industry by the construc- 
tion of the harbour at Killala. The 
hon. Member who asserted that the 
harbour would be of great advantage 
for the fishing industry could hardly 
have consulted the Report of the Com- 
mission, which was entirely to the con- 
trary effect. It was not necessary, 
however, for the House to consider that 
question. A very strong Committee of 
that House had gone into the matter, 
and had reported upon it, the conclu- 
sion they arrived at being that, con- 
sidering a period of five years had 
elapsed since the time the Company were 
authorized to construct the railway, and 
all the attendant circumstances, there 
was convincing proof that this was not 
a bond fide transaction. He must say 
that such facts as he had seen led him 
to the same conclusion as the Committee. 
After the lapse of five years since the 
original Bill was passed, it would be a 
very strong case indeed which should 
induce the House to take upon itself 
the responsibility of over-ruling the de- 
cision of the Committee upstairs. 

Mr. J. O’CONNOR (Tipperary, 8.) 
said, he concurred with the views 
which had been expressed by his hon. 
Friend the Member for West Cavan (Mr. 
Biggar), and he desired to say why he 
opposed the Bill. There were many cir- 
cumstances in the South of Ireland 
which rendered it most desirable that 
the House should hold its hand before 
endorsing schemes of this kind, which 
would have the result of sinking the 
country in debt. It had been stated by 
the hon. Member for Kilkenny (Mr. 
Chance) that the construction of the 
railway would create a fishing industry. 
Now, he had always understood that it 
was the railways that followed the fish, 
and not the fish that followed the rail- 
ways. That had certainly been the case 
in the fishing ports of the South of Ire- 
land. He should vote against the pro- 
posal to re-commit the Bill. 
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Mr. CHANCE asked, by the indul- 
gence of the House, to be allowed to 
correct an unintentional misrepresenta- 
tion which had been made by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland. The right hon. Gentleman had 
said that the Committee did not recom- 
mend the construction of the harbour at 
Killala in the interests of the fishing 
industry. What the Committee said 
was, that they could not recommend a 
large outlay. The locality would now 
be getting both the harbour and railway 
for £2,000 a-year, which was a very 
different thing. 

Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 29; Noes 
206 : Majority 177.—(Div. List, No. 218.) 


QUESTIONS. 


—o—— 


WAR OFFICE—VICTORIA BARRACKS, 
BELFAST. 

Sm JOHN COLOMB (Tower Hamlets, 
Bow, &c.) asked the Secretary of State 
for War, Whether it is a fact that the 
officers’ quarters in Victoria Barracks, 
Belfast, were condemned, in 1883, as 
unfit for occupation, owing to frequent 
cases occurring of enteric fever; and, 
whether these quarters are now in use 
as a hospital for soldiers ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
The officers’ quarters referred to were 
condemned as officers’ quarters because 
they were found unsuitable for the pur- 
pose, and not because of the frequent 
occurrences of cases of enteric fever. 
On the contrary, no case of enteric 
fever has originated in this building. 
It is now used as an infectious diseases 
ward ; but I shall be glad when it is 
possible to provide a better place. 


POOR LAW (ENGLAND AND WALES)— 
GEORGE AND WILLIAM DODD, PAU- 
PERS, SLEAFORD UNION, 

Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford) asked the President of the Local 
Government Board, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the case of 
George Dodd, a pauper, in the parish 
of Wilsford in the Sleaford Union; 
whether it is a fact that, on June 11, 
1888, the relieving officer refused relief 
to George Dodd, although the medical 
officer had, two days previously, or- 
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dered him nourishing diet, he being 
seriously ill; and, whether he will 
cause inquiries to be made into the 
case; also, whether the right hon. 
Gentleman’s attention has been called 
to the circumstances attending the 
death of William Dodd, a pauper in 
the parish of Wilsford, in the Sleaford 
Union, on May 11, 1888; and, whether 
there is any reason to believe that Wil- 
liam Dodd’s death was accelerated by 
want of proper attention on the part of 
the Guardians, medical officer of the dis- 
trict, or relieving officer; and, if so, 
whether he will cause an investigation 
to be made into the matter ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Lone) ( Wilts, 
Devizes): Perhaps the right hon. Gen- 
tleman will allow me to reply to his 
two Questions. The attention of the 
Local Government Board had not been 
drawn to the cases of these persons prior 
to the Notice of the Questions; but it is 
evident that they are cases in which an 
inquiry should be held by an Inspector 
of the Board, and the Board have 
directed an inquiry accordingly. 


LABOURERS’ DWELLINGS ACT (IRE- 
LAND)—ARDU UNION. 

Mr. NOLAN (Louth, N.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether he is aware that 
more than two years have elapsed since 
the first steps were taken for the erection 
of dwellings in the Ardu Union under 
the Labourers’ Dwellings Act, and that 
an absolute order was granted in 
August, 1887; that the necessary no- 
tices to landlords, &c., for fixing fair 
rents were delivered ready for service 
to the solicitor to the Board of Guar- 
dians, Ardu Union, last December; 
and, if he can state the cause of this 
great waste of time, and say who is 
responsible for it ? 

Tuz CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrovr) (Manchester, E.): The 
facts are as stated in the first paragraph. 
The lands to be taken compulsorily for 


the purpose are to be acquired (1) by! 


purchase, in regard to which the arbi- 
tration proceedings are in progress; 
and (2) by lease, with respect to which 
the necessary notices for service on 
owners and occupiers were sent to the 
Guardians’ solicitor on December 16, 
1887 ; but the Land Commission having 
declared them to be defective, further 


Mr. Chaplin 
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Agitation (Wales). 
ocean were ——- which, 


owever, have now been fully carried 
out, and the cases have been delegated 
for hearing before a Sub-Commission 
at the beginning of next month. The 
solicitor to the Guardians reports that 
there has been no unnecessary delay on 
his part in the matter. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—FAIR 
RENTS, &c., CO. LOUTH. 

Mr. NOLAN (Louth, N.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, How many applications from 
County Louth to have fair rents fixed 
remained unheard on June 30; on what 
date, and in what town, will the next 
sitting of a Sub-Commission be held in 
County Louth; and, if he could state 
the names of the Sub-Commissioners 
selected to act on this occasion ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
Land Commissioners inform me that 
the fair rent applications in question 
number 831. The Commissioners are 
not at present in a position to fix the 
date of the next sitting of a Sub-Com- 
mission in the county, nor can they 
name the gentlemen who will compose 
it. 


THE TITHE AGITATION (WALES) — 
EMPLOYMENT OF THE MILITARY. 


Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether he can state the amount of ex- 
penditure incurred through the employ- 
ment of military in Wales in connection 
with the collection of tithe-rent charge ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
The cost of the employment of troops in 
Wales in connection with the collection 
of tithes in January last and recently 
was about £197. 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry) asked, whether any 
part of the cost of the employment of 
the military in Wales had been thrown 
upon the local rates ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: No; I think 


not. 


THE TITHE AGITATION (WALES)— 
LEVYING OF DISTRAINTS. 
Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 














State of 


Home Department, Whether he can 
state the number of distraints levied for 
tithe rent-charge in Wales during the 
last two years ? 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.), in reply, 
said, as distress warrants were got at the 
instance of private individuals, he could 
not state the number of distraints, as no 
record was kept anywhere. 
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THE TITHE AGITATION (WALES)—THE 
DISTURBANCE AT LLANEFYDD. 


Mr. BRYN ROBERTS (Carnarvon- 
shire, Eifion) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther Major Leadbetter, the Chief Con- 
stable of Denbighshire, in his Quarterly 
Report to the Quarter Sessions held last 
week, stated that the recent tithe dis- 
turbance at Llanefydd was commenced 
by a person named William Jones 
striking Mr. Stevens, the tithe bailiff; 
whether the Grand Jury made a present- 
ment that such Report was inaccurate 
and misleading, and should be regarded 
as one-sided ; whether the Chief Con- 
stable has made a similar Report to the 
Home Office; whether he will cause an 
independent inquiry to be made into the 
accuracy of the official Report so made 
by Major Leadbetter; whether, notwith- 
standing the alleged disturbed state of 
the county, the Chairman of the Quarter 
Sessions was presented with white gloves, 
owing to there being no prisoners to be 
tried ; and, whether, having regard to 
this proof of the peacefulness of the 
county, Her Majesty’s Government will, 
in future, decline to allow the military 
forces to be employed in Denbighshire ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
answer to the first three paragraphs is 
in the affirmative. I am informed by 
the Chairman of Quarter Sessions that 
the Report of the Chief Constable was 
fully discussed by the Court, many of 
the magistrates having been present at 
the tithe disturbance. The magistrates 
unanimously passed a resolution that 
the Court, while deeply regretting the 
disturbances which had arisen in some 
parts of the county connected with the 
pene of tithe rent-charge, and having 

eard the Special Report of the Chief 
Constable, is of opinion that the Chief 
Constable and police have acted with 
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were fully justified in deciding to call 
out the military in aid of the civil power 
for the maintenance of law and order in 
this county. I see no reason for order- 
ing a further inquiry into the details of 
the disturbance. No one alleged that 
the county was in a disturbed state, and 
there was a gratifying absence of ordi- 
nary crime; but, so long as the magis- 
trates see reason to anticipate disturb- 
ances in connection with the enforce- 
ment of tithe, the Government will not 
decline to render them such assistance 
as, under the circumstances, may be 
thought necessary. 


COAL MINES, &c. REGULATION ACT, 
1887—CLAUSE 12. 


Mx. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether it is 
now his intention to cause Clause 12 of 
‘*The Coal Mines, &c, Regulation Act, 
1887,” to be universally observed ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.), in reply, 
said, it was his inter*‘on that all the 
provisions of the clause, so far as lay in 
his power, should be universally ob- 
served. 


STATE OF IRELAND—BOYCOTTING— 
DESECRATION OF A GRAVE AT 
WOODFORD. 


Mr. D. SULLIVAN ( Westmeath, 8.) 
(for Mr. Suzeny) (Galway, 8.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether he saw a 
statement about a fortnight ago in Zhe 
Standard and other Conservative papers, 
which purported to give details of a re- 
volting act of desecration of a grave at 
Woodford, reciting how a man named 
Whaley was Boycotted up to the hour 
of his death; how after death the 
funeral was only attended by the widow 
and her children ; and how, a few nights 
after the burial— 

‘The coffin was dug up and placed standing 
on its head, leaning against the wall of the 
graveyard ;”’ 
and, whether he has caused any inquiry 
to be made into the truth or falsehood 
of this story; and, if so, can he state 
whether there is any truth in it ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I find 
that the man referred to had, for taking 


discretion; and that the magistrates | the herding of a farm, been subject to 









| 
' 
| 





annoyance; and that at the Summer 
Assizes last year six persons were sen- 
tenced to various terms of imprisonment 
for assaulting and intimidating him, 
and from that time up to the date of his 
death he was under police protection. 
The funeral was only attended by the 
widow and son of the deceased, together 
with the police who had been protecting 
him. It took place at avery early hour 
of the morning, and was kept as private 
as possible, at the expressed wish of 
the deceased. The man’s grave does 
=A appear to have been interfered 
with. 


WAR OFFICE (AUXILIARY FORCES) — 
UNIFORM OF VOLUNTEER 
OFFICERS. 


Mr. ©. H. WILSON (Hull, W.) asked 
the Secretary of State for War, Why 
Volunteer officers clothed in scarlet are 
not allowed to wear sashes; and, whe- 
ther it is the intention of the Govern- 
ment, when the new Regulations come 
into force making Volunteers liable to 
be embodied with the Militia, to allow 
Volunteer officers to wear gold lace, and 
otherwise to assimilate their uniforms 
to those of the other Auxiliary Forces of 
the country ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stranuore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
It is considered advisable to maintain a 
distinction between the uniforms of the 
Regular and Volunteer Forces; but I 
should add that there are already great 
complaints of the heavy expenses which 
fall on officers holding commissions in 
the Volunteer Force, and it would be 
very undesirable to add to them. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) — DRONFIELD PETTY SES- 
SIONS—SENTENCE ON A LAD FOR 
FISHING, 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether, as re- 
— in The Derbyshire Times of 
uly 7, at Dronfield Petty Sessions, a 


‘lad, William Barber, was fined 30s., 


including costs, and in default of pay- 
ment was committed to gaol with hard 
labour for 14 days for attempting to 
take fish, to wit, minnows, by letting 
down into the stream a glass bottle 
fastened round the neck by a piece of 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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string; and, whether he will take any 
action in the case ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
magistrates inform me that William 
Barber is a lad 19 or 20 years of age, 
who was fined €s., and 14s. costs. The 
magistrates were of opinion that he was 
catching minnows as a bait for trout. 
He was fishing in a trout stream where 
poaching has been rife by youths from 
Sheffield, who have repeatedly been 
warned and dismissed without fines; 
but the practice has continued. Barber 
has undergone his sentence. There is 
no ground for any action on my part. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH asked, whether 
it was not the fact that the evidence 
went to show that the boy was fishin 
with a glass bottle with a string ee 
the neck; and whether that was the 
usual way of fishing for trout ? 


No reply. } 


MERCHANT SHIPPING (LIFE SAVING 
APPLIANCES) BILL. 


Mr. T. SUTHERLAND (Greenock) 
asked the President of the Board of 
Trade, If, in the present state of Public 
Business, it is the intention of the Go- 
vernment to persevere with the Mer- 
chant Shipping (Life Saving Appliances) 
Bill; and, if not, whether he would con- 
sider the advisability of nominating a 
Departmental Committee, consisting of 
practical men (somewhat analogous to 
the Load Line Committee), to consider 
proposals and formulate Rules with 
regard to the nature and extent of life 
saving appliances which should be car- 
ried in vessels of different classes, with 
a view to increase the security of life at 
sea, without, at the same time, placing 
shipping under disadvantages which 
would be likely to cause injury to the 
carrying trade of this country, the Re- 
port of such Committee to form the basis 
of whatever legislation might be con- 
sidered necessary on this subject ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Sir Micwazr 
Hicxs-Beacu) (Bristol, W.): The course 
proposed in the second part of the hon. 
Member’s Question is precisely that 
which is proposed in the Merchant 
Shipping (Life Saving Appliances) Bill, 
to which he objects ; and it was adopted 
upon the unanimous recommendation of 
a Select Committee of this House, of 
which the hon. Gentleman was himself a 
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Member. With regard to the first part 
of the Question, I am prepared to amend 
the Bill by inserting in it provision for 
the special representation of Liverpool 
and the Clyde ports on the Committee 
which it proposes to constitute ; and, as 
the Bill has already passed through the 
other House, I hope to be able to pass it 
into law this year. If I am unable to 
do so, owing to the opposition of the 
hon. Member, I must throw on him the 
responsibility of stopping a change in 
the law which, while it will relieve ships 
which do not carry passengers from a 
liability now imposed on them, will cer- 
tainly add to the chances of safety of 
both crews and passengers of passenger- 
carrying vessels. 

Mr. T. SUTHERLAND asked, whe- 
ther the Committee was interded to be 
permanent or temporary ? 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH said, 
he must refer the hon. Member to the 
provisions of the Bill. The Committee, 
as the hon. Gentleman would remember, 
was proposed first to prepare Rules for 
the sanction of the Board of Trade and 
of this House, and would be summoned 
together afterwards when necessary. 


POST OFFICE—CLOTHING 
CONTRACTS. 


Mr. COGHILL (Newcastle-under- 
Lyme) asked the Postmaster (teneral, 
Whether, when the contract for a three 
years’ supply of clothing for the Post 
Office was entered into in April last, one 
of the stipulations of that contract was 
that all work was to be made up on the 
contractor’s own premises, and whether 
he required and received assurances 
from the firm to whom the contract was 
given that this condition would be com- 
plied with; whether he has had his 
attention called to the fact that the con- 
tractor in question has given out some 
of the Post Office clothing to sweaters; 
and, whether he received a tender from 
a firm at Newcastle-under-Lyme, in 
which they engaged to finish all the 
garments entirely on their own factory, 
and to give out no work to be done up 
off their premises; also, whether the 
successful contractor for the Post Office 
clothing in April last was allowed to 
amend his tender after first sending it 


in; and, whether the same privilege | 


was extended to other competing con- 
tractors ? 
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Tut POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University) : It is 
stipulated in the contract that all the 
grey needed by the Post Office shall 

e made on the contractor’s own pre- 
mises; and the Secretary of State for 
War, by whom the contract was made 
on my behalf, has the power to order 
the contractor’s premises to be inspected 
from time to time. I have no informa- 
tion on the point raised in the second 
=~ of the hon. Member’s Question; 

ut the contract provides for the inflic- 
tion of a fine of £100 for each proved 
offence. Ifthe hon. Member can supply 
me with any information, the matter 
shall be inquired into. A tender for 
the contract was received from a firm at 
Newcastle-under-Lyme; but the prices 
named were higher than those quoted 
by the firm to which the contract was 
given. The successful contractor for 
supplying uniform clothing to the De- 
partment was allowed to amend his 
tender after sending it in, so far as to 
add to the prices quoted an additional 
sum to provide for the manufacture of 
garments on his own premises. It was 
unnecessary to offer a like opportunity 
to other competing contractors, inas- 
much as the terms of their tenders were 
higher than the terms of the successful 
contractor, even after they had been 
increased by a sum to provide against 
sweating. 


PRISONS (IRELAND) ACT, 1877—PRISON 
DISCIPLINE — COMPULSORY WEAR. 
ING OF PRISON CLOTHES. 


Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich) asked the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, Under 
what Act of Parliament, and section, or 
bye-law, Rule, or Order made in pursu- 
ance of an Act of Parliament, and duly 
authorized, is a Prison Governor entitled 
to forcibly strip, and leave naked, a 
prisoner sentenced to a term of im- 
prisonment with or without hard labour, 
in order to compel such prisoner to 
clothe himself in prison clothes ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The au- 
thority referred to is Rule 28 of the 
Local Prison Rules, which imperatively 
directs that a— 


‘* Convicted criminal prisoner shall be pro- 
vided with a complete prison dress, and s 
be required to wear it.”’ 


* 
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This Rule was framed under the pro- 
vision contained in Section 12 of 40 & 
41 Vict., c. 49. It is also identical in 
terms with the similar Rule relating to 
English prisons, contained in Section 23 
of Schedule 1 to the Prisons Act of 1865. 

Mr. BRUNNER: But is this treat- 
ment of a prisoner not in conflict with 
the Rule which provides that no vio- 


lence should be used, or restraint im- | P 


posed, on a prisoner withoutthe authority 
of the Visiting Justices ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, Sir; I 
apprehend it is not so. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) asked, why 
was not the Rule referred to by the 
right hon. Gentleman carried out in the 
case of Father Ryan ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR asked for No- 
tice of the Question. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887—MR. P. O’BRIEN, 
M.P.—RELEASE AND RE-ARREST. 
Mr. HAYDEN (Leitrim, 8.) asked 

the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 

tenant of Ireland, Whetner Mr. P. 

O’Brien, M.P., on his release from 

Tullamore Prison on Wednesday morn- 

ing, after completing a term of four 

months’ imprisonment, was re-arrested 

and conveyed to Kilkenny to undergo a 

further term of three months; whether 

this Jatter sentence was inflicted while 

Mr. O’Brien was in custody on the first 

charge; whether, under the circum- 

stances, the sentence should run from 
the first day of the Sessions; whether 
this practice was followed in the case of 
the hon. Member for South Galway 

(Mr. Sheehy); and, whether any power 

lies with a Judge deciding an appeal to 

stay the execution of one sentence until 
that inflicted by another Judge shall 
have terminated ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
facts are as stated in the first and 
second paragraphs of the Question. In 
the case referred to in the fourth para- 
graph, the Judge directed that the 
sentence should run from the first day 
of the Sessions. No such direction was 


given in the case of the hon. Member 


for North Monaghan. As regards the 
legal question suggested as to the com- 
mencement of the term of imprisonment 
in the latter case, I have directed the 
matter to be submitted to the Law 
Officers for their opinion. 


Mr. A. J. Balfour 
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FRANCHISE ACT (IRELAND)—LISTS UF 
VOTERS—MR. 8S. M‘DERMOTT. 

Mr. JUSTIN M‘CARTHY (London- 
derry City) asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, If 
he has any further information to give 
to the House as to the case of Mr. 
Samuel M‘Dermott, who has been em- 
loyed in making up the lists of voters 
in Der 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.), in re- 
ply, said, the only further information 
he had received on the subject was a 
Report from the Clerk of the Union, to 
the effect that Mr. M‘Dermott’s employ- 
ment with him had ceased before the 
end of last month. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—MR, 
E. K. SUPPLE, D.I., DUNDALK. 

Mr. NOLAN (Louth, N.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether his attention has 
been drawn to the fact that Mr. E. K, 
Supple, D.I., Royal Irish Constabulary, 
was summoned by Mr. James Callan, 
Bridge Street, Dundalk, before Petty 
Sessions, held in Dundalk on June 29, 
for having used language calculated to 
provoke a breach of the peace; and 
that, during the hearing of the case, it 
was sworn by three respectable wit- 
nesses that Mr. Supple said to the 
plaintiff on June 20 ‘I will get your 
neck wrung off;”’ that, notwithstand- 
ing Mr. Supple’s denial of the charge, 
the judgment of the Court was that— 

**We believe that Mr. Supple may have 
used the language complained of; but we do 
not consider it was calculated to lead to a 
breach of the peace; ”’ 


how long has Mr. Supple been stationed 
in Dundalk; what is the usual limit of 
time which Inspectors in the Royal 
Irish Constabulary are allowed to re- 
main in one district; whether he is 
aware that last year Mr. Supple, in an 
action brought against him for assault, 
battery, and false imprisonment, settled 
the case by the payment of £20 and the 
plaintiff’s costs; and, in consequence of 
the evidence in that action, was con- 
demned by the Court, severely ad- 
monished by the Inspector General, and 

ublicly censured in this House by the 
Under Secretary for Ireland ; and, 
whether, taking all the circumstances 
of the case into consideration, he will, 
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if he cannot see his way to taking more 
prompt and vigorous action, order an 
open inquiry into the general character 
and conduct of Mr. Supple in his present 
position ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I am 
informed that the summons against the 
District Inspector named was in connec- 
tion with his having, by direction of the 
Divisional Magistrate, ordered a dis- 
orderly mob to disperse. The magis- 
trates did say that the language in ques- 
tion, which was deposed to by Mr. 
Callan and two witnesses, may have 
been used by the District Inspector ; 
but that they did not consider it was 
calculated to lead to a breach of the 
peace. They marked the case ‘‘no 
rule.” The District Inspector, however, 
states he did not use the words attri- 
buted to him. He has been stationed 
at Dundalk since 1859. There is, I 
understand, no time fixed for an officer 
to serve in a district. I am aware of 
the Parliamentary Question of last 
Session alluded to, and the circumstances 
which gave rise to it. I do not see any 
necessity to adopt the course suggested 
in the concluding portion of the Ques- 
tion. 


THE POLICE FORCE—PAYMENT OF 
PENSIONS. 

Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether it could 
be arranged, in future, to pay the pen- 
sions of Police Officers weekly instead 
of quarterly (as at present), and that 
the amounts should be remitted to the 
Post Offices nearest to the residences of 
the pensioners ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): Pen- 
sions are now paid quarterly in advance ; 
and it would not be practicable to pay 
them weekly owing to the clerical labour 
involved. Any pensioner who desires 
his pension to be remitted to him by 
means of a post-office order has, under 
the existing Regulations, merely to 
apply to the Receiver of Police, and his 
request will be complied with. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND)— 
THE GRACETOWN NATIONAL 
SCHOOL, CO. TIPPERARY. 

Mr. J. O'CONNOR (Tipperary, 8. 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lo 
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Lieutenant of Ireland, Why the gratuity 
for instructing the Assistant of the 
Gracetown National School, County 
Tipperary, has not been paid, although 
it is due for nearly a year? 

Tue CHIEF SEORETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The Na- 
tional Education Commissioners inform 
me that there is no gratuity payable in 
the case in question. The Rule govern- 
ing the award of such gratuities requires 
that not more than 12 months shall have 
elapsed between the pupil’s first exam- 
ination and the date of his leaving 
as a pupil the school of his former in- 
structor. In the case alluded toa period 
of upwards of 15 months had elapsed. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT—MUN.- 
STER DAIRY AND AGRICULTURAL 
SCHOOL. 


Mr. FLYNN (Oork, N.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, If he has received a copy of a 
Resolution passed at a public meeting 
of the subscribers and friends of the 
Munster Dairy and Agricultural School, 
on the 23rd ultimo, calling upon the 
Government to afford such further 
assistance to the Committee of the 
Munster Dairy and Agricultural School 
as will enable them to provide and 
maintain a suitable farm for the educa- 
tion of male agricultural pupils; and, 
whether the Government are prepared 
to take any steps with a view to carry 
out the important measures suggested 
in the Resolution ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): I have 
not seen a copy of the Resolution re- 
ferred to; nor can the Government, I 
am afraid, enter into any undertaking 
in the matter. 


ARMY—PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS 
—ERROR IN AN EXAMINATION 
PAPER. 


Mr. CRAIG SELLAR (Lanarkshire, 
Partick) asked the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, Whether it is a fact that, at the 
late examination of candidates for ad- 
mission to Sandhurst Military College, 
one of the mathematical papers contained 
a question of impossible solution, in 
consequence of which the paper was 
cancelled ; whether the candidates, after 
returning home, some of them to great 
distances, were recalled to London for 
examination on a substituted paper ; 
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and, whether the Government, in conse- 
quence of the unnecessary expenses to 
which the candidates have been put 
through the mistake of an examiner 
under the direction of the Civil Service 
Commissioners, will refund to each can- 
didate the outlay thus caused ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): I am afraid that there can 
be no doubt that some inconvenience has 
been caused to candidates for Sandhurst 
by the necessity to come up for a second 
algebra paper; but I am sure that the 
Civil Service Commissioners regret that 
inconvenience as heartily as I do myself. 
It appears, however, that in no other 
way could the consequences of the error 
in the first paper be remedied ; and I do 
not see how we can admit a claim for 
re-imbursement of the extra expenses 
incurred by the candidates without 
raising many awkward questions, which 
the amount at stake in any particular 
case would scarcely make it worth while 
to raise. 

Mr. CRAIG SELLAR gave Notice 
that he would call further attention to 
the matter in Committee of Supply. 


LAND PURCHASE (IRELAND) ACT, 1885 
(ADVANCES AND APPLICATIONS)— 
THE RETURN. 


Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) asked Mr. Solicitor General for 
Ireland, When the Return of Proceed- 
ings under ‘‘ The Land Purchase (Ire- 
land) Act, 1885,” ordered 4th May, will 
be presented ? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity), in reply, said, if the hon. Mem- 
ber would accept the Return in the form 
ordered by the House of Lords on the 
Motion of Lord FitzGerald on the 18th 
June, there would be no difficulty what- 
ever in getting it. 

Mx. J. E. ELLIS : Willit be amended ? 

Mr. MADDEN: It will be slightly 
amended. I have explained to the hon. 
Member the difficulty of granting a 
Return in the exact terms of his Motion. 


WAR OFFICE—THE HORSE ARTILLERY 
—AMMUNITION COLUMNS. 


GeneraAL FRASER (Lambeth, N.) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether the strengthening of the atten- 
uated batteries of Horse Artillery, pro- 
mised by the Government at the time of 


Ur. Craig Sellar 
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the reduction of certain batteries in 
April, 1887, has yet been carried out; 
and, whether the ammunition columns 
promised, as the result of that reduction, 
have yet been formed ? 

Tuz SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore) (Lincolushire, Horncastle): 
Three batteries only of the Royal Horse 
Artillery are at the lower establishment 
of four guns each. I shall be glad if it 
be possible to make these also six-gun 
batteries; but the primary duty this 
year appeared to be to provide for certain 
additions to the garrison artillery, 
urgently required for the defence of the 
Empire. The mode of providing the 
ammunition columns which was pro- 
posed by the Military Authorities in 
1887 was the conversion of 14 existing 
field batteries into ammunition columns ; 
but there is a scheme now before me for 
providing the nucleus of these columns 
for home defence in another way. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE (IRE- 
LAND) ACT, 1887—SENTENCE ON MR, 
LATCHFORD, J.P., AT TRALEE. 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newecastle- 
upon-Tyne) asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, as to 
the case of Mr. Latchford, J.P., who was 
sentenced on June 9, at Tralee, to a 
month’s imprisonment, Whether the two 
Resident Magistrates refused to increase 
the sentence for the purpose of appeal, 
and also refused to state a case ; on what 
grounds proceedings were taken under 
the Criminal Law and Procedure (Ire- 
land) Act instead of in the ordinary 
Court of Petty Sessions; by whose 
authority the case was tried under the 
Criminal Law and Procedure (Ireland) 
Act; and, to whom the duty is, in prac- 
tice, committed of determining when 
proceedings shall be taken under the 
Criminal Law and Procedure (Ireland) 
Act ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrovur) (Manchester, E.): I am 
informed that there was no question of 
law involved, and therefore no case was 
stated. The proceedings were instituted 
under the Criminal Law and Procedure 
Act, the case being one of riot, in which 
the ordinary Petty Sessions Court has no 
summary jurisdiction. The Divisional 
Magistrate directed the trial of the case 
under the Act mentioned. In practice, 
the duty of determining when proceed- 
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ings shall be taken under that Act is 
committed to the Divisional Magistrate 
of the district in which the offence 
occurs. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: I wish to 
know whether in a case like this, which 
was undoubtedly one of assault, and 
which would have been triable by the 
ordinary magistrates at Petty Sessions, 
it rested with the Divisional Magistrate 
to determine whether summonses should 
be issued for riot or for assault ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The right hon. 
Gentleman must recollect that the charge 
was not for assault but for riot ; and the 
magistrate in the exercise of his discre- 
tion decided—and I think rightly de- 
cided—that the case should be tried by 
a summary process, rather than by the 
expensive process of indictment. 

Mx. JOHN MORLEY: This is an 
important question. It is alleged that 
the Divisional Magistrate had had a 
political difference with Mr. Latchford ; 
and I want to know whether the Chief 
Secretary approves the Divisional Ma- 
gistrate’s causing summonses to be 
issued for riot instead of assault in order 
to bring this gentleman within the 
machinery of the Crimes Act, when he 
could be tried by the ordinary Court of 
Petty Session ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have no in- 
formation to enable me to say whether 
the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man is correct as to matters of fact or 
not. It is true that the Divisional 
Magistrate decided that the case should 
be tried before a Crimes Act Court rather 
than by indictment; but there is no 
ground for believing that the Divisional 
Magistrate decided that proceedings 
should be taken for riot rather than for 
assault. I have heard no whisper to the 
effect that the Divisional Magistrate had 
any political difference with Mr. Latch- 
ford. I think it has been suggested in 
this House that one of the magistrates 
in the case had a difference; but I be- 
lieve that it is not a fact. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY: I will bring 
the whole case before the House on the 
Estimates. 
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NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION — 
REMOVAL FROM WIMBLEDON COM- 
MON—RICHMOND PARK. 

Str HENRY FLETCHER (Sussex, 

Lewes) asked the First Commissioner of 

Works, Whether, in order that Members 
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of the House of Commons may know the 
ew nature of the request which has 
een made on behalf of the National 
Rifle Association by the Council, he will 
afford facilities for placing in the Library 
of the House an ordnance map, showin 
the whole of Richmond Park, an 
indicating the portion of it asked for by 
the National Rifle Association for their 
Annual Meeting ? 
Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
Piunkxet) (Dublin University) replied 
in the affirmative. 


POST OFFICE—OPENING LETTERS OF 
IRISH MEMBERS. 


Sm THOMAS ESMONDE (Dublin 
Co., 8.) asked the Postmaster General, 
If the evidence recently supplied him, 
with reference to the opening of the let- 
ters of Irish Members of Parliament, has 
afforded any clue to the parties engaged 
in that practice ? 

Taz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarkes) (Cambridge University): On 
the 5th instant the hon. Baronet handed 
to me the covers of seven letters alleged 
to have been opened, addressed to gen- 
tlemen residing at Cork, at Mallow, and 
at Monkstown. I received at the same 
time from the Lord Mayor of Dublin one 
addressed to a correspondent in London. 
I directed an inquiry into this matter to 
be set on foot at once; but it must ne- 
cessarily take time, and as soon as it is 
completed I will not fail to inform the 
hon. Baronet and the Lord Mayor of the 
result. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL—COUNTIES OF BO- 
ROUGHS. 


Mr. HERMON-HODGE (Lancashire, 
Accrington) asked the President of the 
Local Government Board, Whether a 
borough, which by incorporation of ad- 
joining districts brings its population up 
to 50,000, will be entitled at any time 
hereafter to be made a county of itself, 
and to be placed in the same position as 
those boroughs which are now included 
in the Fourth Schedule ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Lona) ( Wilts, 
Devizes) (who replied) said: The Local 
Government Bill contains a provision 
which would enable the Local Govern- 
ment Board, on application from a 
borough with a population of not less 
than 50,000, to issue a Provisional 
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Order constituting the borough a county 
borough. 


POST OFFICE—PETITION OF THE CITY 
POSTMEN. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
8.W.) asked the Postmaster General, 
when the City postmen may expect a 
reply to the unanswered clauses in their 
Petition of June, 1887, relating to their 
hours of duty, payment for excess time, 
and rate of pay for emergency duties ? 

THe POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): I 
am unable to state exactly when the Pe- 
tition in question will be answered ; but 
it shall be my care to see that an answer 
is sent as soon as the inquiry is complete. 
So far as those branches of duty to which 
the Question refers are within the con- 
trol of my own Department I trust that 
very little more delay need be antici- 
pated. 


LABOURERS (IRELAND) ACTS—PAY- 
MENT OF RATES AND TAXES. 

Mr. FINUCANE (Limerick, E.) 
asked Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, 
Whether the Rural Sanitary Authorities 
in Ireland are bound to pay Income Tax, 
county cess, and poor rates for labourers’ 
cottages built under the Labourers (Ire- 
land) Acts; and, whether the collectors 
of the rates mentioned have demanded 
the above rates; and, if so, will the Go- 
vernment, if the present state of the law 
enables those collectors to enforce the 
page of such taxes, introduce a short 

ill to exempt from local taxes houses 
built for the poorest and most deserving 
class in Ireland ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Manchester, 
E.) (who — said, the cottages built 
under the Labourers (Ireland) Acts are 
included by the Commissioners of Valua- 
tion in the valuation lists, and they are, 
therefore, assessable for the purposes 
mentioned. I am informed that in cer- 
tain Unions the Guardians appealed 
against the valuation, and that the 
action of the Commissioner of Valua- 
tion was upheld by the County Court 
Judges. The collectors enforced pay- 
ment of the county cess and Income Tax. 
The poor rate is payable and receive- 
able - the same persons—namely, the 


Board of Guardians—and I have no in- 
formation as to the course usually taken 
by these Bodies. As at present advised, 


Mr, Long 
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Commission. 


the Government see no reason to intro- 
duce any special legislation dealing with 
this kind of property differently from the 
ordinary case of houses let to the labour- 
ing classes. 


THE CATTLE TRADE (SCOTLAND)— 
SALES BY LIVE WEIGHT. 

Mr. MAHONY (Meath, N.) asked the 
President of the Board of Trade, Whe- 
ther, in some of the largest markets in 
Scotland, notably Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
and Aberdeen, the practice of selling 
fat cattle by live weight has been largely 
adopted ; whether the quotation of prices, 
thus tested by actual weight, are in- 
variably lower in the same markets than 
those arrived at by the ordinary method 
of guess work, and published as the 
market quotations of the day; whether 
the practice of selling by live weight has 
also been adopted by some salemasters 
in Liverpool and Dublin; whether he 
will take steps to ascertain the weekly 
prices in these five markets, which are 
thus based on actual facts, and cause 
them to be printed and circulated 
among Members quarterly; and, whe- 
ther he will add, from time to time, to 
the Return the prices in other large 
markets, where the practice of selling 
by live weight may be adopted ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Sir Micwarr 
Hicxs-Beacn) (Bristol, W.): The in- 
formation received by the Board of 
Trade does not enable me to answer the 
Question as to the practice in the mar- 
kets in the places named in the affirma- 
tive, though I am aware of cattle being 
weighed at Edinburgh, and of a few 
cattle being weighed at Liverpool, so 
that in these cases the information as to 
the price realized for live weight could 
be given, though the sale was not ac- 
tually by weight. I will have inquiry 
made of a number of salemasters at the 

laces named ; or if any of them would 
be willing to make Returns to the Board 
of Trade of the weight of cattle sold by 
them and the prices realized, so that the 
price per live weight could be stated, 
and if the results obtained are suffi- 
ciently satisfactory the information could 
be circulated quarterly, as suggested by 
the hon. Member. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—THE LAY 
ASSISTANT COMMISSIONERS. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 

Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, Whe- 














Trish Land 
ther it is the case that in a Schedule 
issued by the Irish Land Commission 
3ist May, 1888, substituted for the form 
of Schedule annexed to the Order of the 
20th May, 1887, it is laid down that par- 
ticulars of holding are to be filled in and 
signed by the Lay Assistant Commis- 
sioners ‘‘ after inspection ;” and, whether 
such particulars have ever been in the 
past so filled in and signed without in- 
spection ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Manchester, 
E.)(whoreplied) said : The Land Commis- 
sioners inform me that it is laid down 
in both the Schedule of the 20th of May, 
1887, and in the substituted Schedule 
of this year, that the particulars of the 
holding are to be filled in and signed by 
the Lay Assistant Commissioners after 
inspection. In the Schedule in use be- 
fore the 20th of May, 1887, there was 
no such direction; and it has then hap- 

ened that the particulars stated in the 
form were those deposed to in Court be- 
fore inspection. 

Dr. TANNER said, the right hon. 
Gentleman had not answered the last 
portion of the Question—whether such 
particulars had been filled in without 
inspection ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that as he 
understood before 1887, and before the 
adoption of the particular Rule to which 
allusion had been made, they did occa- 
sionally fill in such particulars without 
inspection. 
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PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRELAND)— 
ROSSCARBERY PIER. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
any Report will be made with regard to 
the unsatisfactory condition of Ross- 
carbery Pier, and whether it is a fact 
that Messrs. Jackson, County Surveyor, 
and Keating, C.E., on the part of the 
Board of Works, have lately visited 
and minutely inspected the work ; and 
whether Mr. Keating has had any part 
in prior inspections and passing of the 
structure in question ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.), in reply, said, he was in- 
formed that no new points had been 
raised in connection with Rosscarbery 
Pier; and, therefore, it appeared to be 
unnecessary to have any further Re- 
= He was not aware that Messrs. 
ackson and Keating had jointly visited 
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and yen on the work; but they 
might have done so. The latter gen- 
tleman had throughout been in charge 
of the work on behalf of the Board of 
Works. He (Mr. Jackson) had reason 
to believe that the pier had been well 
built, and that the contract had been 
faithfully carried out. 

Dr. TANNER inquired, whether the 
Treasury approved of sending down an 
officer to inspect work which he was 
previously concerned in constructing ? 

Mr. JACKSON said, the Treasury 
had no reason to doubt that the officer 
was able to make a faithful and satis- 
factory Report on the work. As the 
hon. Member knew, the work had been 
inspected by an officer on behalf of the 
Local Authorities, and had been ap- 
proved by him. 


Commission. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION—THE SUB.- 
COMMISSION AT NEWCASTLE WEST, 
COUNTY LIMERICK, 


Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Limerick, W.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether his 
attention has been directed to a Resolu- 
tion adopted by a meeting of tenant 
farmers held in Newcastle West, County 
Limerick, on the 12th instant, express- 
ing dissatisfaction with the smallness of 
the reductions granted by Mr. Tuckey’s 
Commission, and complaining of the 
action of the Commission with regard 
to the cases heard; what are the names 
of these Sub-Commissioners, and whether 
any are landlords or land agents, or 
connected with them; and, whether 
another Sub-Commission, commanding 
in some degree the confidence of the 
tenants of County Limerick, will be 
substituted for the hearing of the re- 
maining cases ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
Land Commissioners inform me that the 
Sub-Commission over which Mr. Tuckey 
presides consists of the following gen- 
tlemen :—Msssrs. ©. O’Keeffe, A. N. 
Comyn, ©. R. Butler, and H. C. 
Gregory. The several gentlemen were 
appointed by the Lord Lieutenant of 
the day, under the authority of the 43rd 
section of the Land Law (Ireland) Act, 
1881, who was satisfied as to their fit- 
ness. It is not the province of the Land 
Commissioners to inquire whether any 
of the gentlemen named are landlords 
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or land agents. Messrs. O’Keeffe and 
Comyn were originally appointed by 
Earl Cowper, and Mr. Gregory by Earl 
Spencer. Mr. Butler was appointed by 
the present Government. The Com- 
missioners do not intend to substitute a 
different Sub-Commission for the Sub- 
Commission referred to. 

Mr. FINUCANE (Limerick, E.): 
Would the right hon. Gentleman say 
whether it is the fact that the present 
Limerick Land Sub-Commission had, on 
any occasion during the past year, fixed 
judicial rents far higher than the paid 
valuer of the landlord had done ? 

Me. A. J. BALFOUR : I do not know 
anything about that; but I have no 
doubt that the Sub-Commissioners gave 
an impartial judgment. 


POLITICAL OR CIVIL LIST PEN- 
SIONS, 


Mr. SUMMERS (Huddersfield) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whether, 
with the exception of the Duke of Rut- 
land, all persons, now living, to whom 
Political or Civil List Pensions have been 
granted, continue to draw their pen- 
sions ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sarra) (Strand, Westminster), in reply, 
said, the names of those persons to 
whom political pensions were assigned 
were given in the Finance Accounts ; 
and on their acceptance of posts under 
the Government the pensions were sus- 
pended during the tenure of office. 
There was no official record of those 
persons who, having been awarded 
Civil List pensions, had ceased to draw 
them. 


GRANTS TO MEMBERS OF THE 
ROYAL FAMILY. 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee), 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, If 
he can now state the result of the de- 
liberations of Her Majesty’s Advisers on 
the question of Royal Grants? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sarr) (Strand, Westminster), in reply, 
said, no possible result had yet been 
. arrived at in the deliberations to which 
the hon. Member referred ; and he was 
not, therefore, in a position to make any 
statement to the House at present on the 
subject. 


Mr, A. J. Balfour 
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(SCOTLAND) BILL. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether he received a Memorial very 
numerously signed, and in which a 
majority of Scotch Members concur, re- 
questing an opportunity to move the 
second reading of the Parliamentary 
Elections (Returning Officers’ Expenses) 
(Scotland) Bill; whether he is aware 
that the second reading of the Bill has 
been repeatedly objected to by the sup- 
porters of Her Majesty’s Government ; 
and, whether, in all the circumstances, 
he will arrange for an opportunity (if 
otherwise impossible) on some Satur- 
day to consider this and other Private 
Bills in charge of Scotch Members ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sarrn) (Strand, Westminster), in reply, 
said, he was not aware that any Me- 
morial of the kind to which the hon. 
Member referred had been received by 
him during the course of the present 
Session. [Mr. Esstemonr: It has.] He 
was sorry it had escaped his recollection. 
Nor was he in a position to give any in- 
formation as to the other circumstances 
referred to in the Question. He should 
have very considerable hesitation in 
asking the House for a Saturday Sitting 
for the Bills of private Members. 


MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT (CHARGES 
AND ALLEGATIONS)—“O'DONNELL », 
WALTER AND ANOTHER” (AUTHEN- 
TICITY OF LETTERS). 

Mr. SUMMERS ( Huddersfield) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther the Government has held any com- 
munication with the leading counsel for 
The Times, in the case of ‘‘O’ Donnell ». 
Walter and another,” with respect to 
the charges recently brought in that 
— against certain Members of this 

ouse; and, if so, whether he is pre- 
pared to state to the House the nature 
of the communications that have taken 
place ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Samira) (Strand, Westminster): The 
hon. Member must be aware that it is 
absolutely without precedent to make 
any statement as to private communica- 
tion between Members of the Govern- 
ment. But, if the object of the hon. 


| Cononas is intended to suggest that 
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the Government have received from the 
Attorney General any communication 
whatever respecting matters which have 
come to his knowledge as counsel for 
the defendants in the case of ‘‘O’ Donnell 
v. Walter,” I have to state most dis- 
tinctly that there is not the slightest 
foundation whatever for such a sugges- 
tion. 

Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): Mr. Speaker, I complain 
that the right hon. Gentleman has mis- 
apprehended the point of the Question 
put to him. He was not asked whether 
any communication had been made to 
the Government by the Attorney Gene- 
ral in regard to the case of Zhe Times. 
The Question was, whether the Govern- 
ment had made any communication to 
the Attorney General for the purpose of 
assisting him in his duties as counsel 
for The Times? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I have answered 
that Question already. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Richarp Wessrer) (Isle of Wight) : 
Mr. Speaker, I beg to be allowed to 
answer this Question. I answered a 
similar Question in this House a short 
time ago. I desire to say that I have 
received not the slightest communication 
from the Government of any sort or 
kind, direct or indirect, in order to assist 
me in the performance of my duties as 
counsel for the defendants. 

Tue LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.): Will the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
state whether the Attorney General has 
been consulted in drawing up the terms 
of the Motion now on the Paper ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I say distinctly, 
No! 

Mr. SEXTON: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman say if it is intended to con- 
sult the learned Gentleman, the leading 
counsel for Zhe Times, in drawing up the 
Bill? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: The hon. Gen- 
tleman may be informed at once that 
the Bill has been already drawn, and 
there is no necessity —— 


Several Irish Memsers: Has he been 
consulted ? 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: But I say again 
distinctly that I decline to answer any 
Question as to communications that may 
have passed between Members of the 
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Government in the discharge of their 
duties. No such Question can be an- 
swered by any Minister. 

Mr. PARNELL (Cork City): Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, in view of the fact that the Go- 
vernment have full power over the order 
of Business for to-day, both as regards 
Orders of the Day and Notices of Motion, 
and that the Notice of Motion with re- 
_— to the Members of Parliament 
(Charges and Allegations) Bill is placed 
by the Government after 31 Orders of 
the Day and after four Notices of 
Motion, whether we are to understand 
that its place on the Notice Paper is a 
measure of the importance with which 
the Government views the Bill in ques- 
tion? And I wish also to ask whether 
the right hon. Gentleman intends to 
bring in the Bill to-night for the first 
reading; and, if he intends to bring it 
in to-night, whether he will have it 
printed and distributed by to-morrow ; 
whether he will propose an early day 
for its second reading; and, when it 
comes on, will he make it the first Order 
on the Notice Paper? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: The hon. Gen- 
tleman asks me whether I attach to this 
Order the relative importance which 
belongs to the position in which it 
stands on the Order Book. Sir, the Bill 
of which I have given Notice is a Bill 
to be introduced in accordance with the 
offer that I made to the hon. Gentleman 
and those who are associated with him. 
It is for him to say whether he will ac- 
cept the proposal of the Government. 
I do not desire to debate that proposal ; 
and I have put it in this position on the 
Order Book in order that it may be re- 
jected or accepted by the hon. Member 
in the form in which it stands. If the 
Motion is received and accepted by the 
House, the Bill will be immediately 
printed and circulated, and I will then 
name a day for the second reading. 
But I may say frankly that I do 
not anticipate being able to make pro- 
vision for a debate on the second read- 
ing of a measure of this kind. It 
was an offer made by the Govern- 
ment to the hon. Gentleman and his 
Friends, tobe either accepted or rejected. 
It is reasonable that some discussion 
should take place on the second read- 
ing, if hon. Members desire that dis- 
cussion; but I am not able—and I am 
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not desirous —to occupy the time of the 
House at length in the consideration of 
this measure. 

Mr. PARNELL: I beg, Sir, to ask 
leave to move the adjournment of the 
House on a definite question of urgent 
public importance—namely, the state- 
ment that we have just heard from the 
right hon. Gentleman, and the position 
which he has assigned to this most im- 
portant Motion. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
am sorry to interrupt the hon. Member ; 
but that would be a violation of the 
Rules of the House. It would be an- 
ticipating the discussion of a Bill stand- 
ing on the Notice Paper. 

Mr. PARNELL: I submit that my 
Motion has reference to the positicn in 
which this Notice has been placed on 
the Paper, and not to the merits of the 

uestion or the merits of the Bill itself. 
t sim ly desire that the House, whom I 
consider to be the judge in this matter, 
as representing the English nation and 
the Irish nation—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
have given it as my ruling, and the 
hon. Gentleman will be quite out of 
Order—— 

Mr. PARNELL: In moving the ad- 
journment? With regard to the conduct 
of the Government—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Gentleman would be quite out of 
Order in moving the adjournment of the 
House, anticipating a discussion on a 
question already on the Paper. 

Mr. PARNELL: I beg to say—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Mr. PARNELL: I beg to state that 
I do not propose to anticipate the dis- 
cussion —— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order? It is 
quite contrary to the Rules of the House, 
and I cannot permit it. 

Mr. PARNELL: I shall say no word 
with reference—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 
Mr. W.E.GLADSTONE(Edinburgh, 
Mid Lothian): I should like to puta 





Business of 


Question to the First Lord of the Treas- 


sury with regard to the course of Busi- 
ness. The first Question has reference 
to the Notice No. 5, for to-night, which 
has just been the subject of some re- 
marks. It would be greatly, I think, to 
the convenience of the House if the right 


Mr. W. H. Smith 
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hon. Gentleman could inform me whether 
he intends to make the Motion to-night 
which he has put on the Paper ; and, if 
so, after what hour he will not take it ? 
I want, also, to ask him a more general 
Question. In consequence of my having 
learnt that the progress made with the 
Local Government Bill has been of a 
satisfactory character, and that the Bill 
is not likely, perhaps, to occupy so much 
of the time of the House as we at one 
time apprehended, I desire to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether, if that 
should prove to be so, he will—I do not 
say to-night, but probably at the close 
of the Committee on the Local Govern- 
ment Bill, or some other early date— 
give such further information to the 
House as he can with respect to the 
future intentions of the Government 
with regard to Business, and especially 
as to the probability of a Sitting in the 
Autumn ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I think the right 
hon. Gentleman will see, with reference 
to the latter part of his Question, that I 
had better reserve my observations for 
some further opportunity before I answer 
him. I think it may be desirable to see 
what progress is made with the Local 
Government Bill, and to make any fur- 
ther statement that is necessary when 
we have concluded Committee on that 
Bill. With reference to Notice No. 5,I 
have placed that Notice on the Paper in 
the form in which it stands, in order to 
give as complete information as possible 
to the right hon. Gentleman and to the 
House as to the character and scope of 
the Bill. I had hoped that the Bill 
would be accepted without debate—that 
is to say, the Motion for the introduction 
of the Bill. If it is opposed, it cannot 
be taken to-night, because we shall not 
reach it until after 12 o’clock. 

Mr. PARNELL: Does the right hon. 
Gentleman mean to say that we are not 
to be allowed to debate the first reading, 
whatever may be the hour at which the 
Motion is reached to-night ; and that we 
are to accept as sheep the judgment ofa 
jury of butchers ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: The hon. Mem- 
ber must be aware of the Rules of the 
House. If there is opposition to the 
Bill, I believe it cannot be taken after 
12 o’clock ; but it can be discussed after 
12 o’clock and up to the hour of 1. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE: With re- 


gard to Notice No. 5, do I understand 
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that it is the intention of the right hon. 


Supply— Civil 


Gentleman to propose that Notice to- 
night after 12 o’clock, for discussion to- 
night ? 

rn. W. H. SMITH: Yes, Sir; I 
shall ask leave to introduce the Bill after 
12 o’clock to-night, and then discussion 
may take place. But the right hon. 
Gentleman is aware that if that discus- 
sion takes the character of opposition to 
it, it cannot be continyed. 

Mr. PARNELL: What does the 
right hon. Gentleman mean? Will he 
be kind enough to say under what Rule 
of the House it is provided that if the 
discussion takes the character of opposi- 
tion it cannot be continued ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: If the Motion 
is opposed it cannot be taken. 

Sm WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth) : May I ask whether 
it would not be convenient to everyone 
that the right hon. Gentleman should 
agree to take Notice No. 5 as the first 
Order to-morrow ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Distinctly not. 


Subsequently, 


Sm WILFRID LAWSON said: 
With reference to Notice No. 5, may I 
ask you, Sir, whether, as it refers to 
the conduct of hon. Members of this 
House it does not come within the 
category of a question of Privilege ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Certainly not. It is 
put down in the usual way asa Notice 
of Motion, and it will come on when 
called on. Of course, if the discus- 
sion takes place after 12 o’clock, the 
hour for adjournment would be 1 o’clock. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—PARISH 
OF LOCHS, IN THE LEWS. 


Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. Rol- 
lox) asked the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Whether the attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government has been called 
to the following facts:—That in the 
parish of Lochs, in the Lews, Scotland, 
with a population of 6,284 and a valued 
rental of only £4,670, 12 schools, under 
the direction or at least by the authority 
and approval of the Board of Education 
or Scotch Education Department, were 
built at a cost of £20,311, and that 
the assessment for school rate alone 
amounted, in 1884, to 5s. 8d. per £1, 
and is at present 4s. 6d. per £1; that in 
the parish of Barvas, in the same dis- 
trict, with a population of 2,600 poverty 
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stricken inhabitants, and a total assess- 
able rental of only £2,900, the assess- 
ment for school rate alone amounts to 
5s. 4d. per £1, in addition to which 
there is an assessment of 7s. 6d. per £1 
for parochial and other public rates ; 
that the average school rate assessment 
for all Scotland is under 6d. per £1; 
and, whether, considering the extreme 
poverty of the people in these and other 
parishes in the Highlands of Scotland, 
and the above exceptional and practi- 
cally unbearable burdens resting upon 
them in respect of education and the 
poor, the Government will, in the dis- 
tribution of grants for relief of local 
taxation, grant such extra relief to the 
Highlands of Scotland as will bring the 
assessment for education and the poor 
down to arate not exceeding the —e 
rate of such assessments for Scotland 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster), in reply, 
said, there were certain points in the 
statement of the hon. Gentleman to 
which exception might be taken—for 
example, his omission of the fact that 
of the stated cost only £7,763 fell upon 
the locality, £12,428 having been de- 
frayed by grant from the Education 
Department. The responsibility for the 
number of these schools rested with the 
Board of Education in Edinburgh and 
the local School Boards, and not with 
the Scotch Education Department. The 
hon. Member was also in error as to the 
population of Barvas, which was 5,325, 
and not 2,600, as stated. But the Go- 
vernment were aware of the difficulties 
under which these parishes were placed, 
and were unable to say more at pre- 
sent than that the circumstances were re- 
ceiving their careful attention. 


Service Estimates. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES 
—CLASS V.—THE COLONIAL OFFICE 
VOTE. 

Dr. CLARK aera asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, At what hour 
he intended to take the Report on the 
Colonial Office Vote—when it was pro- 
posed to discuss affairs in Zululand ? 
Would it be taken that night ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Surrn) (Strand, Westminster), in reply, 
said, the Vote would not be taken that 
night; but it was intended to proceed 
with the Local Government Bill, the 
Committee on which might be com- 


2Z2 
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pleted in the course of to-morrow. The 
Colonial Office Vote would be taken as 
the first Business after that. 





CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887 (IMPRISONMENT 
OF A MEMBER) (MR. PATRICK 
O'BRIEN). 

Mr.SPEAKER acquainted the House, 
That he had received the following 
Letter, relating to the Imprisonment of 
a Member of this House :— 

Kilkenny, 
12 July, 88. 

Sir, 

We beg leave to inform you that, at Gores- 
bridge Petty Sessions, on 8th February 1888, 
we convicted Mr. Patrick O’ Brien, a Member of 
the House of Commons, of the offence of that, 
on the 8th day of January 1888, at Goresbridge, 
in the co. of Kilkenny, being a district pro- 
claimed under ‘‘ The Criminal Law and Proce- 
dure (Ireland) Act, 1887,’’ he did incite certain 
other person and persons unlawfully to take part 
in a criminal conspiracy to compel and induce 
certain other persons, tenants of farms of land 
in Ireland, not to fulfil their legal obligations, 
to wit, to refuse to pay and not to pay to John 
Smithwick, an owner of land in Ireland, the 
rents which said tenants were lawfully bound 
to pay, and which the said John Smithwick was 
lawfully entitled to receive and to be paid, 
under “‘ The Criminal Law and Procedure Act, 
1887,’’ and sentenced him to three months 
imprisonment without hard labour; that this 
sentence having been confirmed on appeal, at 
Thomastown Quarter Sessions on 10th April, 
1888, and appellant having been ordered to be 
detained as a first-class misdemeanant, we issued 
our warrant accordingly for his arrest, and that 
on that warrant he was arrested on 11th inst., 
and was committed to Kilkenny Gaol, where he 
now is. 

We have the honor to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient servants, 
Herp. F. Consiprve, R.M. 
D. G. Bonxry, R.M. 
To the Right Honble. the Speaker 
of the House of Commons. 


‘PUBLIC MEETINGS (METROPOLIS)— 
MEETING IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 
JULY 14. 


Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.): I wish to ask the Secre- 
tary of State forthe Home Department 


Mr. W. A. Smith 
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a Question. It is, Whether he will make 
inquiry whether, during the gathering 
which tovk place in Trafalgar Square on 
Saturday—| Ministerial laughter |—hon. 
Gentlemen will not laugh when they 
hear this Question—whether, during the 
owe which took place in Trafalgar 

quare on Saturday, certain men, roughly 
dressed, but whose hands were white, 
and who wore rings, mingled with the 
crowd and struck several men and 
women; and whether, when remon- 
strated with, they said they were plain 
clothes constables, which, judging by 
their action and bearing, was manifestly 
untrue. I wish also to askhim, whether 
he prefers to institute inquiries into 
these allegations; or whether he prefers 
that I should, by means of private 
inquiry, endeavour to find out these 
miscreants’ names, and hold them up to 
public obloquy in this House ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
hon. Gentleman’s Questions are some- 
what vague, and I have a difficulty in 
knowing what inquiry he demands; but 
I gather from him that some persons 
were alleged to have seen these ringed 
and white-handed gentlemen. If the 
hon. Member will put his Question 
before me in a definite form I shall at 
least have an opportunity of forming a 
judgment upon the matter. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
I shall have great pleasure in doing so. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the right hon. Gentleman, 
whether the proceedings on Saturday in 
Trafalgar Square had been brought 
under his notice; whether they took 
place by his authority or sanction; 
and, whether they bore out his promise 
that persons should not be interfered 
with when they went peaceably and 
quietly to the Square ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS : [have no Report 
on the subject; but if the hon. Member 
will put a Question down I will answer 


(Metropolis). 


| it. 


NEW RULES OF PROCEDURE, 1882— 
RULE 2 (ADJOURNMENT OF THE 
HOUSR). 

PUBLIC MEETINGS (METROPOLIS) — 
MEETING IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 
JULY 14. 

Mr. CONYBEARE, Member for the 

Cambcrne Division of Cornwall, rose 














Public Meetings 
- in his place, and asked leave to move 
the Adjournment of the House, for the 
purpose of discussing a definite matter 
of urgent public importance, viz., the 
violent attacks made by the Metro- 
politan Police upon peaceable and un- 
offending persons in Trafalgar Square 
on the afternoons of Saturday the 30th 
June, and Saturday the 14th instant. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have to say that 
there is on the Order Book of to-day a 
Bill dealing with Trafalgar Square, and 
the regulations for meetings there. At 
the same time, I must observe that any 
specific acts of ill-treatment which the 
hon. Gentleman alleges to have been 
committed by anybody, he is at liberty 
to bring before the House if the House 
consents. 

Mr. CONYBEARE said, that was 
precisely what he wished to do. 
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The pleasure of the House not having 
been signified, 


Mr. SPEAKER called on _ those 
Members who supported the Motion to 
rise in their places, and not less than 40 
Members having accordingly risen, 


Mr. CONYBEARE, continuing, said, 
that it was the first duty of the Govern- 
ment to take some measures with the 
view of preventing what might, if they 
did not bestir themselves, result in 
scenes of bloodshed and danger to the 
Metropolis. The facts, which he felt 
it his duty to bring to the notice of the 
House, made it perfectly clear that it 
was not the peaceably disposed inhabi- 
tants who happened to gather in Tra- 
falgar Square who were responsible for 
whatever might have taken place in 
the way of disorder, or who would be 
responsible for what might take place 
in the future. He had to complain that 
whenever they placed anything before 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
(Mr. Matthews) on this subject, they 
were met with insolent flippancy. This 
flippancy was exceedingly ill-placed and 
ill-timed under the present circum- 
stances, and if the right hon. Gentle- 
man did not take the trouble to keep 
his moral miracles under control, he 
would be responsible for whatever scenes 
of bloodshed took place. These proceed- 
ings had resulted in an estrangement 
between the people and the police, 
which he should deeply regret if it 
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were not desirable to enable the people 
of London to realize the odious tyranny 
which was being practised in Ireland. 
Sir Charles Warren had issued an 
illegal proclamation which required the 
police to assault, bully, and treat with 
violence everybody against whom they 
had a suspicion or a spite or a grudge. 

Mr. SPEAKER reminded the hon. 
Member that he must confine himself to 
the specific cases on which the Adjourn- 
ment of the House had been moved, 
and not go into general questions which 
were irrelevant to the subject of the 
Motion. 

Mr. CONYBEARE said, that he was 
about to refer to what happened to 
himself on June 30. He was on the 
parapet in Trafalgar Square with his 
friend Mr. Saunders; there was no 
obstruction, but suddenly he saw a 
woman roughly used by the police, who 
made a rush on them with a view of 
dislodging persons from the parapet. 
They did not, however, touch Mr. 
Saunders or himself. These persons 
were perfectly justifiedin standing where 
they did. A gentleman named Borgia, 
who was also standing close to the 
parapet, was alleged to have said, ‘‘The 
police have insulted and assaulted a 
woman. Friends, will you stand this?” 
He believed it was a fact that Mr. 
Borgia did make a statement of that 
kind, but that did not justify the con- 
duct of the police, who bore down upon 
him, two or three at a time, ture or 
wrenched his arms from the parapet, 
seized him by the collar and scratched his 
neck, which drew blood, had his coat torn 
off his back, and was otherwise illtreated. 
The hon. Member proceeded to read co- 
pious extracts from Zhe Star and Lloyd’s 
Newspaper, describing the occurrences 
and commenting in severe language 
upon the conduct of the police, and the 
arbitrary tactics of Sir Charles Warren. 
The hon. Member for North-West 
Lavark (Mr. Cunninghame Graham) 
then went to Bow Street and asked for 
asummons. As the hon. Member was 
explaining the circumstances, and how 
he had been insulted, an Inspector of 
police outside remarked, ‘Serve him 
right.” Even Londoners would soon 
learn to resent such conduct as that of 
the police on this occasion. If men, 
women, and children were struck with- 
out provocation by the police they were 
entitled to return the blows. The hon. 
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Member for North-West Lanark had 
gone to the steps of Morley’s Hotel and 
was supporting himself against the rail- 
ings, when a rush of police was made at 
him, and he received a kick as he fell. 
The hon. Member, after reading extracts 
from Lloyd’s Newspaper, said that these 
occurrences illustrated the indecent 
flippancy of the Home Secretary. He 
was in favour of suspending all meet- 
ings in the Square, so as to avoid all 
this disorder, which would before long 
result in something worse than disorder. 
But the Government would not suggest 
a reasonable solution of the matter. Mr. 
Saunders had written to the right hon. 
Gentleman, but no reply had been 
vouchsafed. All he asked was that 
proper control should be exercised over 
meetings, and he should be glad if 
facilities could be given for the discus- 
sion of the Bills on the question which 
was already before the House. But if 
the Government would not meet the 
matter in a fair and conciliatory spirit, 
and give an assurance that the police 
should act within the law, and not like 
Bashi-Bazouks, there would be scenes 
of disorder and bloodshed in Trafelgar 
Square, and he would take every oppor- 
tunity of going to the Square, and would 
not hesitate to say whatever he could to 
make the names of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Home Secretary and Sir 
Charles Warren odious and detestable 
to the people of the country. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness), in second- 
ing the Motion, said, that the speech of 
his hon. Friend showed that the people 
were getting warm. He was an on- 
looker in Trafalgar Square last Satur- 


day, and saw Mr. Graham rushed off by’ 


about 40 policemen. They came behind 
him and pushed him at a run into the 
street. He saw Mr. Saunders rushed 
out in a similar manner. If the right 
hon. Gentleman wanted to know who 
took charge of Mr. Saunders in this 
affair, it was a sergeant of the G divi- 
sion, and his number was 13; he and 
about 20 others got possession of Mr. 
Saunders and rushed him into the street, 
and then Mr. Saunders very quietly and 
very wisely took a cab and went home. 
The Rev. Stewart Headlam was rushed 
off in the same way; but he was not so 
wise, for he very foolishly came back, 
when he was seized by three or four 
policemen and rushed out again. After 
having had his hat smashed and his 


Ur. Conybeare 
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clothes torn, he then wisely went home, 
He (Dr. Clark) thought it was time this 
sort of thing should cease. If the police 
crushed hats and tore coats others would 
follow their example. He hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary would deal with the question in a 
practical spirit. If the meetings were 
illegal, the police should take proceed- 
ings against Mr. Saunders and Mr. 
Graham for a breach of the law. At 
first the police behaved well ; they were 
chaffed, and they made good humoured 
replies ; but after a time they got warm 
and lost their tempers. It was time that 
some one responsible for the police 
should prevent them from doing these 
illegal actions. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Ilr. Conybeare.) 


Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) said, 
he did not wish to enter on the discur- 
sive questions which had been raised 
by the hon. Member for the Camborne 
Division of Cornwall (Mr. Conybeare), 
but he desired to raise his protest against 
the needless roughness of the police. 
As a witness of what took place in Tra- 
falgar Square on Saturday afternoon, 
he could corroborate the statement of 
the hon. Member for Caithness (Dr. 
Clark) as to the good conduct of the 
police at first, and their violence after- 
wards. Near a fountain he saw a 
miserable, ragged old man walking, 
when some remark was addressed to 
him by a constable. Something was 
said which he did not hear, and then 
he saw a burly constable plant his fist 
in the face of this old man and knock 
him down with a violent blow. He 
heard his head crack on the pavement. 
The old man rose, evidently dazed, and 
further altercation took place, and the 
man was arrested and taken off down 
Parliament Street. He (Mr. Hunter) 
should certainly have made an effort to 
be at the Police Court that day to say 
what he had seen, but as he had to 
attend certain Committees of the House 
he could not do so. A very violent 
assault was made on Saturday by a posse 
of police on a number of journalists and 
others who were standing on the steps 
of Morley’s Hotel, which, he appre- 
hended, was private property. The per- 
sons on the steps were perfectly quiet 
and peaceable, and for the police to go 
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and assault them when they were stand- 


ing on the steps of the hotel was an 
assault for which there could be no kind 
of justification. In all these cases it 
was very difficult to bring home to indi- 
vidual constables any proof of actual 
misconduct, but there were two police- 
men to whose conduct he invited the 
attention of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary. One was Con- 
stable 29 L, who assaulted four persons 
without any provocation. He had the 
names and addresses of these four per- 
sons who were assaulted under his own 
observation. Constable 9 LR. also made 
a most violent and altogether unpro- 
voked assault upon two ladies at the 
corner of the Square. He trusted that 
the right hon. Gentleman would under- 
take that proper inquiry should be 
made into these cases. The great 
majority of the police behaved very 
well under the trying circumstances to 
which they were exposed. If the Go- 
vernment believed that the holding of 
meetings in the Square was a violation 
of the law, why did they not prosecute ? 
The persons who held the meetings and 
spoke were perfectly well known, and 
he could not understand why they were 
not prosecuted. By his present action 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary was demoralizing the police of 
London, and exciting in the minds of 
the people feelings of intense and bitter 
hostility towards the police. If the 
right hon. Gentleman would grant an 
inquiry, he would not vote for the Ad- 
journment, which otherwise he would 

e compelled to do. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.) said, he 
could have wished that the whole of the 
debate had been conducted in the tone 
and temper which had been exhibited 
by the hon. Member (Mr. Hunter) who 
had just sat down. The hon. Member 
who moved the Adjournment of the 
House (Mr. Conybeare) certainly did 
not exhibit the same calmness of lan- 
guage, and, moreover, the hon. Member 
pone him in a position of some em- 

arrassment as to the facts, which were 
at the present moment under judicial 
decision. The hon. Member alluded, 
for instance, to a case which had been 
twice adjourned. The whole matter 
was therefore sub judice, and it would 
hardly be proper for him to comment 
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upon the facts of the case or to state 
what view he took of that particular 
transaction. In like manner, the case 
of the hon. Member for North-West 
Lanark (Mr. Cunninghame Graham) had 
been refe to. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.) said, he had withdrawn 
those summonses, as he did not wish to 
appear invidious against men who were 
acting under orders. He had now ap- 

lied for a warrant against Sir Charles 
arren. 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, that it would 
obviously be improper for him to express 
an opinion on the facts. One hon. Mem- 
ber who had spoken assumed that the 
police were necessarily in the wrong, 
and that the people were necessarily in 
the right, and it was demanded that the 
Government should make some inquiry 
in order to satisfy themselves as to the 
truth of the assertions. Now, it had 
been established by at least two decisions 
of superior Judges that there was no 
right of meeting in Trafalgar Square. 
That was the law of the land, and he, 
who respected the constituted Courts of 
the country, must accept it as final. He 
was sorry to say that some of the hon. 
Members wio brought on debates of 
this kind were among the ringleaders 
of disorder. If they were not content 
with the decisions twice given by the 
Superior Courts of Law, the proper 
course for them to pursue would be that 
which had been taken by the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Hoxton Division of Shore- 
ditch (Mr. James Stuart), who thought 
that this law ought to be altered by 
legislation, and that some machinery 
should be provided by which meetings 
in Trafalgar Square might take place 
lawfully and peaceably. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
said, in self-justification, he must remind 
the right hon. Gentleman that he, as well 
as the hon. Member for the Hoxton Divi- 
sion, had introduced a Bill dealing with 
the same subject. 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, he did not 
wish to do any injustice to the hon. 
Member. But was it a reasonable course 
that hon. Members, who ought to be the 
first persons to respect the law, should 
go Saturday after Saturday into Tra- 

algar Square and incite those wretched 
and ignorant men to disorder ? 

Mr. CONYBEARE rose amid loud 
cries of ‘‘ Order! ’? when—— 
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Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. 
Gentleman is in possession of the House. 

Mr. MATTHEWS continuing, said, 
that he also had received information 
from eye-witnesses and bystanders, and 
he learned from them that Mr. Saunders 
and the hon. Member for the Camborne 
Division were the persons who had done 
everything in their power to provoke 
conflicts. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: That is abso- 
lutely false ; I was not in the Square on 
Saturday. 

Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
(Paddington, 8S.) said, he wished to draw 
Mr. Speaker’s attention to the fact that 
the hon. Member had stated that what 
the right hon. Gentleman had stated was 
absolutely false. He desired to know 
whether that language was Parliamen- 
tary ? 

Mr, SPEAKER: If the hon. Member 
used that expression, I hope he will 
withdraw it. 

Mr. CONYBEARE said, he would 
certeinly withdraw it if he had said that 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s words ; 
but he said it with reference to a state- 
ment which the right hon. Gentleman 
had brought before the House from wit- 
nesses whom hedidnotname. He (Mr. 
Conybeare) had said that that statement 
was untrue, and so it was absolutely. 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, he wished to 
repeat, in the face of the House of Com- 
mons, that Saturday after Saturday 
Gentlemen who ought to know better 
went to Trafalgar Square, where they 
were surrounded, of course, by a mob 
consisting partly of idle persons and 
partly of sightseers drawn there by curi- 
osity ; and these Gentlemen endeavoured 
to come as near holding a meeting as 
they could without violating the law. 
They held what they called a conver- 
sazione. One of them stood up and ap- 

eared to be about to make a speech. 
ey occupied their leisure moments by 
jeering the police and hooting them with- 
out bringing themselves within the reach 
of a summons for holding a meeting. 
Having done their utmost to look like 
breaking the law and to provoke the 
lice to disperse them, they came to the 
ouse of Commons and made statements 
which it was impossible to test with any- 
thing like accuracy and precision, be- 
cause the statements were not madeupon 
oath and were not liable to cross-ex- 
amination. The hon. and learned Member 
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for North Aberdeen (Mr. Hunter) had 
brought two cases under his notice. 
That of the old man had, it seemed, been 
brought before the magistrate to-day. 
If the hon. Member had been present at 
the hearing and made his statement 
there it would have been much more to 
the purpose. 

Mr. HUNTER said, he had explained 
that the reason he had not done so was 
that he had to attend a Committee of 
the House at half-past 11 o’clock. 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, that the hon. 
Member might have asked for an ad- 
journment of thecase. Another case he 
mentioned was that of police-constable 
29 L, who was said to have assaulted 
four persons whose names and addresses 
the hon. Memberhad. Well, every one 
of those four persons could bring a sum- 
mons for assault, and the hon. Member’s 
evidence would be available. He re- 
peated that the law was now settled as 
regarded meetings in Trafalgar Square. 
He admitted, however, that it was quite 
regu’: and legitimate to bring in Bills 
on the subject. Gentlemen who ought 
to know the law and to know better in- 
cited ignorant persons to come into con- 
flict with the police in the endeavour to 
heap discredit on the force and to evade 
the decisions of the Courts of Justice by 
which the law had been laid down. It 
wa; idle to endeavour by discussions in 
that House to raise a prejudice against 
the law and against the police, who 
were only acting in obedience to a pro- 
clamation which had been held by Courts 
of Law not to be illegal, and by highly 
coloured ex parte statements in the House 
to seek to raise a feeling against those 
charged with the administration of the 
law. If hon. Members thought the law 
was unjust, then their proper plan was 
to do as two hon. Members had already 
done, and bring in a Bill to amend it, 
and not to make wild, random charges 
against policemen who were engaged in 
carrying out orders which had been 
proved in Courts of Law to be legal. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) said, that the question was not 
whether meetings in Trafalgar Square 
were statutably permitted or not, but 
whether under the proclamation Sir 
Charles Warren had the right to hinder 
them. Not only the hon. Member for 
the Camborne Division felt that there 
was a certain amount of arbitrary in- 
justicein the action of the Police Authori- 
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ties with respect to Trafalgar Square, 
but a large number of other persons felt 
aggrieved by the situation. The cir- 
cumstances were not so clearly deter- 
mined in law as the right hon. Gentleman 
had endeavoured to make out. Mr. 
Saunders had endeavoured to bring a 
case before the Law Courts with a view 
to have a decision as to how the matter 
exactly stood, but the Solicitor to the 
Treasury had taken his stand upon a 
oint of law and defeated that effort. 

e would put it to the right hon. Gentle- 
man as being responsible for the con- 
fidence felt in the police of London 
whether he would not take some step 
for the solution of the matter? If Sir 
Charles Warren was a strong man, and 
had the conviction of his position, he 
would allow some case to go forward so 
as to have the question decided in its full 
legalaspect. Sir Charles Warren should 
withdraw the proclamation prohibiting 
the meetings, and if they were an 
obstruction or disorderly he should pre- 
ventthem. He would also appeal to the 
right hon. Gentleman to give facilities 
for the discussion and passage through 
the House of the Bill he had introduced 
with reference to the right of meeting in 
the Square. He begged to support the 
Motion for the Adjournment. 

Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Sir) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, he trusted that the 
House would now think this debate had 
gone on long enough. Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite had been informed by his right 
hon. Friend that these cases were at 
present sub judice, and that their proper 
course, if they thought they had griev- 
ances, was to take them to a Court of 
Law to get relief. Under those cireum- 
stances, as the House was not a Court 
of Appeal on which questions of fact 
and of law should be decided, he claimed 
to move ‘That the Question be now 
put.” 


Question put, ‘‘ That the Question be 
now put.” 


The House divided:—Ayes 249; 
Noes 128: Majority 121.—(Div. List, 
No. 216.) 


Question put accordingly, ‘‘ That this 
House do now adjourn.” 

The House divided:—Ayes 118; 
Noes 255: Majority 137.—(Div. List, 
No. 217.) 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
——— 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL.—[{Br1 182.] 
(Mr. Ritchie, Mr. William Henry Smith, Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Secretary 
Matthews, Mr. Long.) 


COMMITTEE. [ Progress 13th July. } 
[NINETEENTH NIGHT. | 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
PART V. 
FINance. 
Property, Funds, and Costs of County 
Councils. 


Clause 63 (Transfer of county pro- 
perty and liabilities). 

Tux PRESIDENT or toe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rrroutg) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s), in 
moving, in page 53, after ‘‘ county,” to 
insert ‘‘ or treasurer or Commissioners,” 
said, the object of the Amendment was 
to provide that— 

‘*On and after the appointed day all pro- 
poe of the Quarter Sessions of a county, or 

eld by the clerk of the peace, or any justice or 
justices of a county, ‘or treasurer or commis- 
sioners,’ for the public uses and purposes of a 
county, shall be held in trust for the council of 
the county.” 

Amendment proposed, in e 53, 
line 12, after the A “county, to in- 
sert the words ‘‘or treasurer or com- 
missioners.” —( Mr. Ritchie.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. AMBROSE (Middlesex, Harrow), 
in moving, in page 53, line 13, to leave 
out the words ‘‘or any division or part 
thereof,” said, he objected to those 
words on the ground that they would 
have a wider operation than was de- 
sirable or necessary or than was really 
intended. The clause transferred to the 
County Council all the county property ; 
but. as it now stood, it won transfer 
to the county at large property which at 
present only belonged to part of it. The 
words of the clause were these— 

‘On and after the appointed day all pro- 

erty of the quarter sessions of a county, or 
held by the clerk of the peace, or any justice or 
justices of a county, or treasurer or commis- 
sioners, *. — at any ay — or 
u Sora county, sha. 8 and vest in 
col We held in trast for the council of the 
county.”’ 


[Nineteenth Night. ] 
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The Committee would observe that, by 
the first part of the section, «ll the pro- 
perty of the Quarter Sessiozs was to be 
transferred. There was no difficulty 
about that; but the clause went on to 
say— 

“Or held by the clerk of the peace, or any 
justice or justices of a county, or treasurer or 
commissioners or otherwise ”’ 

That is to say, having exhausted, by 
the description given, all the ordinary 
trustees, the words “‘ or otherwise ”’ are 
introduced to include trusts vested in 
trustees not previously mentioned. The 
clause then goes on— 

‘*for any public uses and purposes of a 
county, or any division or »art thereof, shall 
pass toand vestinandbe 1 in trust for the 
council of the county.” 

The effect of the clause would be that 
property belonging toa districtin acounty 
would be transferred to the County 
Council. He failed t oe why the pro- 
perty of a parish, or of a Local Board 
district, or of a sub-district in a parish, 
should be transferred to the Council of 
the county, and why it should not be 
given back to the trustees who had 
managed it before. He might say that 
a case which had occurred within his 
own knowledge would prove that that 
was no mere theoretical distinction. He, 
therefore, moved the omission of the 
words ‘ or any division or part thereof.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 53, 
line 13, leave out the werds ‘‘or any 
division or part thereof.”—(/r. Amb- 
rose.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight) 
said, he concurred in the view taken by 
his hon. and learned Friend of the point 
which had been raised; but he did not 
believe any risk would be incurred of 
the words being improperly interpreted. 
It would be better, however, to consider 
the Amendment when they came to 
Clause 96—the Interpretation Clause. 
Words might be inserted in that clause 
to show what as meant by the ex- 
pression ‘‘division of a county,” so as 
to exclude the possibility of including a 
small area, such as that of a parish or 
a Local Government Board. 


Mr, Ambrose 
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Mr. AMBROSE said, he would with- 
draw the Amendment. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. RITCHIE, in moving, in 
page 53, line 20, at the end of the Ist 
sub-section, the object of which was to 
secure that, when such property is 
transferred from the Quarter Sessions 
to the County Council, it shall be held 
by that Body subject to the same cove- 
nants, conditions, and restrictions as if 
the Act had not passed, to insert the 
words— 

‘Provided that the existing records of the 
Court of Quarter Sessions shall, subject to any 


order of that Court, remain in the same custody 
in which they would have been if this Act had 
not passed.” 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 53, at end of line 20, to insert the 
words—‘ Provided that the existing records of 
the court of quarter sessions shall, subject to 
any order of that court, remain in the same 
custody in which they would have been if this 
Act had not passed.” —(Mr. Ritchie.) 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 53, line 20, after the word “ Act,” 
to insert the words—‘‘ Provided nevertheless 
that any property, pictures, or chattels which 
have been presented to the justices of the peace 
for the county of Middlesex, or which have 
been purchased by them out of their own funds, 
or by subscriptions from members of their body, 
shall be retained and be held by the justices of 
the peace for the county of Middlesex (as al- 
ren by this Act) in trust for the justices for 
the time being of the same county.”’—(Mr. 
Bigwood.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. RITCHIE said, the Government 
could hardly accept the Amendment as 
it stood on the Paper; but he thought 
he understood what the hon. Member 
meant, and he would suggest an altera- 
tion to provide that the matter should 
be referred to the Commissioners ap- 
pointed under the Act, and if it was 
considered desirable that the property 
should be retained, that it should be 
retained by the Commissioners for the 
benefit of the county. 

Mr. DUGDALE (Warwickshire, 
Nuneaton), who had Amendments on 
the Paper to Mr. Bigwood’s Amend- 
ment, the object of which was to extend 
the provision to all counties, and .ot 
confine it to Middlesex, accepted the 
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suggestion of the President of the Local 
Government Board. 


Question, that the words— 


“ Provided nevertheless that any property, 
pictures, or chattels which have been presented 
to the justices of the peace for the county, or 
which have been purchased by them out of 
their own funds, or by subscriptions from 
members of their body, shall be retained 
by the commissioners for the benefit of the 
county,” 


be there inserted, put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in page 53, 
line 28, after the word ‘‘ Justices,” 
to insert the words ‘or Treasurer or 
Commissioners,’’—( Jr. Ritchie). 


Question, ‘“‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Baron DIMSDALE (Herts, Hitchin), 
in moving after ‘‘ power” in line 28, to 
insert ‘‘ to acquire for county purposes, 
&ec.,’ said its object was to enable the 
Couuty Council to acquire as well as to 
manage, alter, and enlarge, and with 
the consent of the Local Government 
Board, to alienate land and buildings 
transferred by the clause or otherwise 
vested in the Council. 


Amendment proposed in page 53, 
line 28, after the word ‘‘ power” to 
insert the words ‘‘ to acquire for county 
purposes and.””—( Baron Dimsdale). 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. RITCHIE said, he wished to 
point out to his hon. Friend that this 
Clause dealt simply with the transfer of 
property, and it would be altogether 
impracticable to deal with property 
hereafter to be acquired. Clause 78 
made provision for the acquisition of 
property, and the subject was also dealt 
with in a new clause to be proposed by 
one of the hon. Members for Dorset- 
shire. At any rate, the Amendment 
was not applicable here, because the 
clause simply dealt with the transfer of 
property. 

Baron DIMSDALE said, he would 
not press the Amendment. 
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Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. RITCHIE, in moving, in line 32, 
after “rooms,” to insert ‘‘and such 
furniture, books, and other things,”’ 
said, the object was to empower the 
County Council to provide furniture, 
&c., for the rooms in which it was 
necessary to conduct the business of the 
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Quarter Sessions and of the Justices out 
of Sessions. 


Amendment proposed, in page 53, 
line 32, after the word “rooms,” to 
insert the words “‘and such furniture, 
books, and other things.” —( Mfr. Ritchie.) 


Question, ‘“‘That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich), in moving to leave out, in lines 
34 and 35, the words “or, in case of an 
equal division of opinion in that Com- 
mittee, by a Secretary of State,” said, 
that the object of the Amendment was 
to excise that part of the clause which 
gave power to the Secretary of State to 
determine, in the event of an equal 
division of opinion upon the standing 
joint committee what was necessary or 

roper for the due transaction of the 
on aa of the Quarter Sessions. He 
thought it would be a great pity to 
saddle the Secretary of State for all 
time with the duty of deciding minute 
differences of opinion among the mem- 
bers of the joint committee of Justices 
and County Council. The joint com- 
mittee themselves would assuredly, 
after the lapse of a very short time, 
settle their differences, and to bring the 
power of the Secretary of State to bear 
upon the question whether a particular 
room was to be a foot longer or shorter 
was altogether undesirable. He thought 
it would be much better for the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board to 
leave such matters in the hands of the 
joint committee. 


Amendment proposed, in page 53, 
lines 34 and 35, to leave out the words 
‘or in case of an equal division of opi- 
nion in that committee, by a Secretary 
of State.” —( Mr. Brunner.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he did not think 
that such a division of opinion was 
likely to occur very often ; but it was 
just possible, and, unless some provision 
were made for settling the difficulty, the 
joint committee might come to a dead- 
lock. Atthe same time, he did not think 
it desirable to accept the Amendment. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.) asked, whether, in the 
event of an equal division of opinion in 
the joint committee, the chairman would 
not have a casting vote? 


[Nineteenth Night. 
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Mr. RITCHIE: No. 
Question put, and agreed to. 
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ing with it would be by extending, if 
necessary, the definition of the word 
. |“ property” in Clause 96—the Interpre- 
_Amendment proposed, in page 53, tation Clause. The section of that 
line 36, after the word “‘ business,” to | clause which related to property ran as 
insert the words ‘‘and keeping of the | follows:— 
records and documents.”’—( Mr. Ritchie.) | ; 

The expression ‘ property’ includes all 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there property real and personal, and all estates, in- 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. | terests, easements, and rights, whether equit- 
‘ {able or legal, in, to, and out of property real 

Mn. TATTON EGERTON (Cheshire, | and personal, including things in action and 
Knutsford), in moving at the end of the registers, books, and documents; and, when 


clause to insert the followi :— | used in relation to any quarter sessions, clerk 
ollowing words | of the peace, justices’ board, sanitary authority, 


“‘ The county of Chester shall be the authority | or other authority, includes any property which 
to receive all monies now received by the Court | on the appointed day belongs to, or is vested in, 
of Quarter Sessions, and to apply the same to | or held in trust for, or would, but for this Act, 
the same purposes as at the present time ;”’ | have, on or after that day, belonged to, or been 

‘ : vested in, or held in trust for, such quarter 
said, that in that respect the county of | sessions, clerk of the peace, justices’ board, 


Chester stood entirely by itself. At 


sé 


present, monies were received from 
trustees by the Quarter Sessions to the 
amount of £15,000 a-year, which went 
towards the rates; and the object of the 
Amendment was to enable the County 
Council of Cheshire to receive that 
money. The trustees could not be com- 
pelled to hand it over to the County 
Council, but it was handed over by the 
trustees of their own option. They 
handed over just what amount they 
chose; and the only power the Quarter 
Sessions had was to audit the accounts 
of the trustees, who were a self-elected 
body — the remains of the riparian 
owners of the river Weaver. He thought 
it was important that the County Coun- 
cil should enjoy the same benefits as 
those which were at present enjoyed in 
regard to this money by the Quarter 
Sessions, and that they should apply it 
to the same purposes. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 53, at end of clause, to add the words 
“the county of Chester shall be the authority to 
receive all monies now received by the Court of 
Quarter Sessions, and to apply the same to the 
sume purposes as at the present time.’’—(Mr. 
Tatton Egerton.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER said, that 
it might be necessary to insert some 
. provision of the kind proposed, and he 
rather gathered that the hon. Member 


had moved the Amendment in place of 


another he had on the Paper, in line | 
' On the Motion of Mr. Rircnte, the 


| following Amendment made :—In line 
| 36, at the end of the clause, to add the 
| words— 


12. That, however, was not the proper 
ag for moving such an Amendment. 

o doubt, it was a proper matter for 
consideration ; but the best way of deal- 


| sanitary authority, or other authority.’ 


| It would thus be seen that “ property” 
| was to include all property real and 
| personal, all estates whether equitable 
or legal, and all registers, books, and 
documents. He would consider the 
matter before the Committee came to 
Clause 96. 

Mr. TATTON EGERTON said, he 
was quite willing to accept that arrange- 
ment. His only object was to make it 
absolutely certain that, before the powers 
of the Justices ceased, these monies, 
which were purely a gift from the ripa- 
rian owners, should be handed over to 
the County Council. 
| Mr. BRUNNER intimated that, at 
the proper time, he should argue whe- 
ther the money was rightfully paid to 
ithe Quarter Sessions or not, and he 
could assure the Committee that there 
was po subject on which he could be 
more eloquent. 

Carrain COTTON (Cheshire, Wirral) 
said, he thought the definition which 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
had read in reference to property was 
scarcely applicable to this money. 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER said, that 
if his hon. and gallant Friend was not 
satisfied with the definition of the word 
‘* property ” which was given in Clause 
96, the question could be raised when 
that clause was reached. 
| Mr. TATTON EGERTON said, he 
| would not press the Amendment. 





Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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‘This section shall apply, with the neces- 
sary modifications, to the administrative county 
of Sussex.” 

Coronet GUNTER (Yorkshire, W.R., 
Barkston Ash), in moving to insert at 
the end of line 36 — 

‘¢ This section shall apply in the case of the 
property, debts, and liabilities which would, if 
this Act had not passed, have been under the 
control of or held in trust for or payable by the 
justices of all the ridings and divisions of the 
counties of York or Lincoln at their gaol ses- 
sions, in like manner as if it were herein re- 
enacted with the substitution of gaol sessions 
for quarter sessions, and of clerk of gaol ses- 
sions for clerk of the peace, and as if the joint 
committee of the councils of the three ridings 
or divisions were the council of the county 
therefor ; and the said joint committee shall, 
for the pu s of the said property, debts, 
and liabilities, and for the transaction of the 
administrative business or execution of their 
duties under this Act, be a body corporate, 
with perpetual succession and a common seal, 
by the name of the county committee, with the 
prefix of the name of the county,” 
said, the object of the Amendment was 
to simplify matters and to put the joint 
committee of Yorkshire and Lincoln- 
shire in the same position as the County 
Council with regard to the property 
dealt with by the Gaol S.ssions. He 
proposed to add to the Am »ndment the 
words ‘‘ with power to acquire and hold 
land for the purposes of the county.” 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 53, at end of line 36, to insert the 
words:—‘*‘ This section shall apply in the case of 
the property, debts, and liabilities which would, 
if this Act had not passed, have been under the 
control of or held in trust for or payable by the 
justices of all the ridings and divisions of the 
counties of York or Lincoln at their gaol ses- 
sions, in like manner as if it were herein re- 
enacted with the substitution of gaol sessions 
for quarter sessions, and of clerk of gaol ses- 
sions for clerk of the peace, and as if the joint 
committee of the councils of the three ridings 
or divisions were the council of the county 
therefor ; and the said joint committee shall, for 
the purposes of the said property, debts, and lia- 
bilities, and for the transaction of the adminis- 
trative business or execution of their duties 
under this Act, be a body corporate with per- 
petual succession anc . common seal, by the 
name of the county cummittee, with the prefix 
of the name of the county and with power to 
acquire and hold land for the purposes of the 
county.” — (Colonel Gunter.) 


Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. RITCHIE said, he believed that 
these were necessary words, and there- 
fore he accepted them. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.) asked, whether it was 
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preposed that the joint committee 
created under Clause 29 should become 
a Body Corporate ? 

Coronet GUNTER replied in the 
negative. 

Mr, HENRY H. FOWLER said, the 
Amendment did, in fact, convert the 
joint committee into a Body Corporate 
with a common seal. 

Coronet GUNTER said, that would 
not be so. In Yorkshire the Gaol 
Sessions had certain property of its 
own, and his only object was to place 
that property on the same footing as 
other property, and to provide a common 
seal instead of requiring each member 
to sign his name. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER said, he 
quite understood the hon. and gallant 
Member’s object, but at present the joint 
committee had no corporate capacity at 
all. Why was it to be created under 
this Bill a Body Corporate with a com- 
mon seal ? 

Coronet GUNTER said, that the 
rooms in York Castle were more or less 
the property of the three Ridings, and 
he was anxious that the joint committee 
should exercise the same rights and 
powers over it as a County Council 
would exercise over the property of a 
county. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER asked, If 
it was proposed that there should be two 
separate jurisdictions in the county of 
York; one the County Council, and 
the other the joint committee holding 
this property ? If so, a serious question 
was raised. 

Coronet GUNTER said, there were 
three divisions in the county. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER said, he 
understood that; but what he was driving 
at was why the property of the three 
County Councils representing the three 
divisions that would be handed over to 
a joint commitee and such joint com- 
mittees created Bodies Corporate. 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER said, 
that instead of one County Council there 
would be a County Council for each 
divisiou. His hon. and gallant Friend 
had pointed out that there was certain 
property which must be vested in the 
county or in the three County Councils 
respectively, and, as it could not be 
vested in three County Councils, it must 
be vested in a joint committee chosen 
from the County Councils of the divi- 
sions; and it became, therefore, neces- 


[Nineteenth Night. 
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sary to make such joint committee a 
Corporation. It was a mere matter of 
machinery. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Question, “That the Clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill,” put, 
and agreed to. 


Clause 64 (Costs of Justices to be 
payable out of county fund). 


On the Motion of Mr. Duapatz, the 
following Amendment made :- - 

In page 53, line 38, after the word ‘‘ county,” 
insert the words ‘‘or by any justice, police 
officer, or constable in defending any legal pro- 
ceedings taken against him in respect of any 
order made, or act done, in the execution of his 
duty as such justice, police officer, or constable.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 65 (Funds of County Council). 

On the Motion of Mr. Rircure, the 
followin Amendment made, in page 55, 
line 16, after the word ‘‘ mentioned,” 
insert the words: — 

“ And will prevent any sums by law specifi- 
cally applicable to any particular purpose from 
being applied to any other purpose,’’—(Mr. 
Ritchie.) 

Mr. LEAKE (Lancashire, 8.E., Rad- 
cliffe) asked whether the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board would have any objec- 
tion to insert the word “ twelve,” instead 
of “six,” in line 24. There might be 
occasions when costs were incurred, or 
became payable within 12 months, and 
it had been represented to him that it 
would be desirable to make this change 
in the Bill in view of such contingencies. 

Amendment proposed, in page 55, 
line 24, to leave out the word “six,” 
and insert the word “ twelve.”—(Mr. 
Leake.) 

Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘‘six’’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Tae PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rrrcute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, he 
thought it was not wise to extend unduly 
the period over which the authorities 
might allow their debts to run. He 
would, therefore, suggest that the 
Amendment should not be pressed. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 66 (Borrowing by Oounty 
Council.) 


Sir Richard Webster 
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Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) said, 
he hoped the debts of the counties would 
be consolidated once for all, and that the 
new debts would be for such short periods 
that it would not be necessary for them 
to be continually re-arranged. He had 
put an Amendment on the Paper, which 
he hoped the Government would accept, 
in order to show that, when the debts 
were consolidated, it was not intended 
that the Council should agree to borrow 
again for long periods. 


Amendment proposed, in page 55, 
line 32, after the word “ county,” insert 
the words “ existing at the passing of 
this Act.” —( Mr. Bartley.) 


Tue PRESIDENT or raz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, the 
Government could hardly accept the 
proposal of his hon. Friend. If it were 
a good thing that the debts should be 
consolidated, he thought it would be a 
bad thing to limit the authority in the 
manner suggested. When, however, 
they came to the powers of the County 
Council, he thought he should be able 
to satisfy his hon. Friend still further on 
the point. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Viscount LYMINGTON (Devon,South 
Molton) said, he thought that, as the 
sub-section (4) now stood, it was some- 
what premature, because the Govern- 
ment had agreed to drop all the clauses 
relating to the District Councils, and 
consequently the Committee was igno- 
rant of the powers and constitution of 
the authorities to which County Councils 
were empowered under this sub-section 
to lend money. Another point had been 
taken with reference to this sub-section 
since the Bill had been in Committee. He 
saw that the Government had put down 
an Amendment proposing to alter the 
extent to which the County Council 
might go in borrowing money from two 
years’ annual rateable value to one- 
tenth only of the annual rateable value 
of property in the county. He thought 
that Amendment was a very important 
one, on the ground of doing justice to 
the county itself. On the other hand, 
with reference to his Amendment, it 
had prevented the County Council 
from being a eat lending au- 
thority, which this sub-section pre- 
supposed. The right hon. Gentle- 
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man the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board had already, owing to 
the pressure of borough Members, taken 
the large towns out of the purview of 
the Bill. In doing so, he had withdrawn 
the most valuable property from the 
rateable capital of the County Council, 
and what remained to the County Coun- 
cil was the property of the smaller 
boroughs which were left. He (Viscount 
Lymington) was afraid that the County 
Council would have to confront, on the 
one hand, the pressure which would be 
brought to bear from many of the bank- 
rupt and insolvent towns to get it to 
take up their own loans; and, cn the 
other hand, that the County Council 
would have to resist the importunities 
of speculative and small rising towns 
for loans for speculative purposes con- 
nected with the improvement of those 
towns. He feared that in some of the 
seaside towns, and such like places, per- 
sons might get on the Town Councils 
who were interested in land, and that 
they would use their position on the 
Town Councils to get loans started, and 
having done that, that they, acting in 
concert with the representatives of other 
towns, would go to the County Council, 
and exercise considerable pressure to 
get the County Council to back their 
loans. He thought that would place the 
County Council in a very difficult posi- 
tion. It was a notorious fact at the pre- 
sent moment that the rural districts were 
paying very small rates as compared 
with many of the towns, and it would be 
very hard if, through no fault of their 
own, but owing to the importunities of 
such towns as he had referred to, the 
county rate should be appreciably in- 
creased. What would be the security 
to the County Council? It would be 
the security of the rates. But supposin 
that some of these local loans turne 
out bad; supposing that the towns 
became bankrupt, what would be the 
| pemwe o of the County Council? The 
ounty Council could not exactly re-enter 
upon their property, which might consist 
solely of gas and water rates or town 
improvement rates, and the County 
Council would have, as it were, to take 
over the business and manage the 
various concerns. That, he thought, 
would lead to a great deal of confusion, 
if it did not lead to a great deal of 
jobbery, as he feared it would, and 
accordingly he considered it as a danger 
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which it was their duty to guard against. 
He ventured, therefore, to move the 
Amendment standing in his name; be- 
cause, in the first place, the provisions 
of the sub-section were premature, in- 
asmuch as the District Councils, having 
been struck out of the Bill, were not 
constituted; in the second place, be- 
cause the provision might land the 
County Council in a rather perilous 
condition of finance; and, thirdly, be- 
cause the local towns could, if their 
security were good, borrow, as many 
of them had now most successfully 
done, upon their own rates without in- 
volving the security of the County 
Council itself. He hoped his right hon. 
Friend would consider these objections, 
which were made in no Party spirit, and 
that he might see his way to accept the 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 55, 
line 33, to leave out Sub-section (b).— 
( Viscount Lymington.) 

Question put, “That Sub-section (b) 
stand part of the Clause.” 


Str JOHN DORINGTON (Gloucester, 
Tewkesbury) said, he desired to support 
the Amendment of the noble Viscount 
opposite. The question had been dis- 
cussed not only at Quarter Sessions 
gone but also by the Chairmen of 

uarter Sessions assembled in London, 
who were all unanimously opposed to 
this power being given to the County 
Council ; they were all agreed that it 
should not be given. The only ground 
on which this proposal had ever been 
supported was that it would be a profit- 
able business for the Councils to under- 
take these loans. But he (Sir John 
Dorington) thought it far more probable 
that loss would result to the county in 
the way which the noble Viscount op- 
posite had described, and he believed 
that it would land the County Council 
financially in a most undesirable posi- 
tion. For these reasons he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would accept the 
Amendment before the Committee. 

Mr. STANSFELD (Halifax) said, he 
would appeal to the right hon. Gentle- 
man to remember that he had struck 
out the clauses relating to District Coun- 
cils. He could see no sufficient reason 
for taking this dangerous power. He 
thought it was a responsibility which 
ought not to be put on the County 
Councils. He had yet to learn that the 
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County Councils desired to accept such 
a responsibility, and that they should 
derive any profit under the proposal 
would be altogether outside the idea of 
the Bill. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
(Sussex, N.W.) said, he ventured to 
hope that the Amendment of the noble 
Viscount would be accepted. He be- 
lieved that no one who had had to deal 
with county finance would like to under- 
take the large responsibility of burden- 
ing the county rates with loans for special 
local purposes. He thought the locali- 
ties would be better left to their own 
resources. They might be told that the 
County Councils would be able to borrow 
money for the localities at a lower rate 
of interest; but, on the other hand, he 
would point out that they would have 
no knowledge as to how the money 
would be expended, and as to whether 
the work could not be done at a less 
cost than might be proposed. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, there was no 
doubt that a good deal of argument 
could be adduced in favour of the sub- 
section being disapproved of by the 
District Councils eaiein: but, at 
the same time, he thought that if the 
Committee were disposed ‘o intrust this 

ower,to the County Council, it might 
Save resulted in some decrease of burden 
on ratepayers in all parts of the country. 
There was no intention, of course, in 
making the —— that the County 
Council should derive any profit from 
the transaction; but the Government 
rather regarded the County Council as 
being interested not only in the county 
as a whole, but also in local areas of 
the county, and that a proposal which 
would be for the advantage of those 
areas would also be for the advantage 
of the county at large. They had 
thought that, on the most absolute 
security being given to the County 
Council, they might lend money to the 
District Councils at a somewhat cheaper 
rate than the latter could, even with the 
strongest security, borrow it for them- 
selves. Although it was true that the 
Government had not created District 
Councils, yot there had existed what 
‘ were practically District Councils within 
the area of the county, and he might 
say, a they had no reason to sup- 
pose that the counties desired to have 
the responsibility cast upon them, yet 
they had received applications from 
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seewrnets and other districts to include 
these borrowing powers, so that it might 
be possible for the County Council to 
borrow at a smaller rate than the dis- 
tricts could themselves borrow. As he 
had said, he believed the power might 
be exercised without the smallest risk 
to the county. He might explain, how- 
ever, that no County Council would be 
able to raise money to lend to Local 
Authorities without the consent of the 
Local Government Board, and without 
inquiry. The Local Government Board 
would not sanction the lending of 
money to any Local Authories that 
were not authorized under their existing 
powers to borrow; and no District 
Council could be authorized to borrow 
money without inquiry by the Local 
Government Board as to whether or not 
they were within their borrowing 
powers. He thought, therefore, the 
provision was so hedged around by 
these securities, that there would be no 
appreciable risk in the County Council 
lending money under the sub-section ; 
at the same time he admitted that if in 
the circumstances the Committee should 
be of opinion that it would be wise to 
defer a provision of this kind, the Go- 
vernment would not be prepared to 
insist on the retention of the sub-sec- 
tion. He had said that the power 
might, in their opinion, be exercised 
with advantage to the counties; but 
they also thought that the somewhat 
small contingent advantage which might 
be derived might possibly be purchased 
too dearly if the suspicion were created 
that the county funds would be im- 
perilled. 

Sm RICHARD PAGET (Somerset, 
Wells) said, he had heard with great 
satisfaction that the Government did 
not intend to press the sub-section. 
With regard to the Local Authorities 
being able to borrow money on easier 
terms through the County Council, he 
maintained that there was nothing so 
dangerous as the fatal facility of borrow- 
ing money. It was that facility which 
had led many of the Urban Authorities 
into serious debt, and he thought the 
House would do well to pause before it 
took any step whatever that would do 
anything to facilitate the accumulation 
of urban indebtedness. 

Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich) said, he thought it would be a 
great advantage to the Local Authorities 
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to be able to borrow money from the 


County Council. The Union in which 
he acted had saved a very large 
amount of life in the past 10 years by 
the exercise of its borrowing powers. 
They had provided water supply and 
other sanitary works in the villages, by 
which means alone they had succeeded in 
reducing the amount of zymotic disease 
by two-thirds, and therefore he trusted 
the Government would not give up this 
useful sub-section. He protested alto- 
gether against the intrusion of the 
spirit of jealousy between the rural and 
urban parts of counties. He greatly 
approved the provision in the sub-sec- 
tion ; and he was of opinion that even if 
there were no existing authorities to 
lend to before next year, it would be 
well to retain the sub-section in the Bill 
as a direction to the authorities, which 
they might consider 12 months be- 
forehand, so that when they began to 
lend they might lend wisely. He 
wished to point out that this power did 
not at all increase the facility of borrow- 
ing on the part of Local Authorities ; it 
only enabled the authorities to borrow 
more cheaply. The facility for lorrow- 
ing came from the Local Goveriwent 
Board. Now, if the Local Government 
Board had made up its mind that the 
Local Authorities ought to borrow, and 
that the security which they offered for 
the money was good, he should feel at 
perfect liberty to advise the County 
Council to assist the Local Authorities, 
in order that they might borrow at a 
cheaper rate. He trusted the right hon. 
Gentleman would reconsider the posi- 
tion and retain this useful sub-section. 
Mr. F. 8. POWELL (Wigan) said, 
he regarded with apprehension, if not 
with alarm, the proposal contained in this 
sub-section. It had been his portion to 
take some part in the work of the Police 
and Sanitary Committees. They had had 
to deal with applications from towns to 
borrow money, and there was nothing 
which required more vigilance, and he 
might say severity, on the part of a 
Parliamentary Committee, than these 
applications for power to incur loans. He 
had arrived at the conclusion that when 
they came to deal with the borrowing 
wers of Local Authorities those must 
e kept under the most severe control. 
He took it that anything in the nature of 
facilitating the incurring of debts was a 
signal disadvantage. His second objec- 
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tion was that if they mixed up loans to 
Local Authorities with loans for county 
purposes the public mind would be per- 
plexed by such an arrangement. They had 
one example of the lamentable result of 
this procedure in the Metropolitan Board 
of Works; and he thought it would be a 
strange thing if the House of Commons, 
in dealing with this Bill, should take the 
Metropolitan Board of Works as a 
orgs for the County Councils. The 

ebt which was now owing by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works was 
divided into Debt incurred for their own 
purposes, and Debt incurred by them as 
lenders and bankers to other authorities, 
and he venturedto say that few who had 
not made a study of Metropolitan affairs 
were aware how much of the Debt be- 
longed to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works alone, and how much of it be- 
longed to the minor authorities. He 
thought that any mode of keeping ac- 
counts or dealing with funds which con- 
fused the public intelligence and ob- 
scured the exact state of finance was a 
hazardous operation to which that Com- 
mittee ought not to consent. He did not 
think that the statement that the county 
would incur no risk was a recommenda- 
tion of the proposal of the Government, 
but that in one sense it was dangerous, 
because if the county incurred no risk 
the Council might be disposed to lend 
more freely and tempt the other Local 
Authorities into debt which would be 
injurious to them. For those reasons, 
he hoped the Government would accept 
the Amendment of the noble Lord. 

Mra. WINTERBOTHAM (Gloucester, 
Cirencester) said, that that was another 
attempt to emasculate the Bill, and 
take out of it one of its most useful 
provisions. He hoped the Government 
would be firm and retain the sub-section. 
He did not at all agree with profuse 
and easy borrowing; and he looked 
at the clause as being an absolute 
restraint. A Local Body wanting to 
borrow money would have to go to the 
County Council, and the County Council 
would have the option of refusing to 
lend the money, if they thought that the 
object in view was not a right one ; and 
he would point out further to County 
Members that the Local Government 
Board would then have a second veto. 
On the whole, he thought the clause 
might be very useful indeed, and if the 
creation of District Councils was really 
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only postponed, he certainly hoped the 
Government would retain it, because, 
without it, he did not see that the District 
Council would be able to do anything in 
the way of improving their portions of 
the county. 

Mr. LLEWELLYN (Somerset, N.) 
said, he saw nothing in the Bill to enable 
the County Council to hold any inquiry 
as to the usefulness of any scheme on 
account of which money might be sought 
to be borrowed. His own opinion was 
that borrowing ought not to be made 
too easy, either for the County Council 
or the District Council. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he had listened 
carefully to what had been said on the 
Amendment by Members in all parts of 
the Committee, and he concluded that 
there was a considerable consensus of 
opinion against the retention of the 
sub-section ; among others, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Halifax (Mr. 
Stansfeld) had advised the Government 
not to adhere to this sub-section. Having 
regard, therefore, to the opinions ex- 
pressed, Her Majesty’s Government 
would consent to the omission of the 
sub-section. At the same time, he might 
say that he did not withdraw anything 
he had said as to the advantage which, 
in his opinion, might result from this 

ower to lend to the Local Authorities 

eing given to the County Councils, if 
not now, at some future time. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.) said, he could imagine many argu- 
ments in favour of the small towns not 
being included in the county at all. But 
either they ought to be left alone and 
retain their powers, or else they ought 
to be deel to share in the advantage 
of the borrowing powers of the County 
Councils. He hoped the sub-section 
would not be withdrawn. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birmingham, 
Bordesley) asked if he was to understand 
that the borrowing powers were to be 
postponed, and that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, in a measure, pledged himself 
that when the District Councils Bill was 
introduced this clause would be included 
in it? Ifthat were not so, he certainly 
agreed with hon. Members who were in 
favour of the sub-section being retained. 
If the District Councils were established, 
they must have some work to do, and 
unless they could borrow money that 
work could not be done. His own ex- 


perience of municipal life was that all 
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this fear about Municipal Authorities 
squandering money had no basis when 
they were under the control of the 
electors. The whole aim of the Bill 
was that necessary work should be done 
in the rural districts as it had been done 
in the boroughs, and unless there was 
power to borrow money he did not see 
how the District Councils would be able 
to do what was necessary. Of course, 
it was indispensable that care should be 
taken with regard to the wise expendi- 
ture of the money, and it was well 
understood that the money which had 
been expended by municipalities had 
resulted in promoting the happiness, 
health, and welfare of the people for 
whom it was spent ; and the ratepayers 
were beginning to find out that if Local 
Government meant a little increase of ex- 
penditure, it also meant an increase of 
general comfort and advantages to them- 
selves. That had been already found 
out in the boroughs, and he ventured to 
say that it would be before long found 
to be the case in the rural districts. If 
the Government were going to eliminate 
this sub-section, he thought the right 
hon. Gentleman should give an under- 
taking that it should be reinstated in 
the District Councils Bill ; otherwise he 
should feel it his duty to vote for its 
retention. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, that the hon. 
Member for the Bordesley Division of 
Birmingham appeared toconfuse borrow- 
ing with lending powers. This was 
nota borrowing sub-section. The Sani- 
tary and Local Authorities were now 
able to borrow; but the question was 
whether the County Council should 
be authorized to borrow money in order 
to lend it to the Local Authorities. As 
far as he was concerned, he saw no rea- 
son for imposing responsibility of that 
kind upon the County Councils who did 
not wish to undertake it, and he himself 
would be unwilling to involve them ia 
such responsibility, as well as possibly 
enabling the borrowing authorities to 
call them to account, if they did not 
exercise their powers in their favour. 

Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) 
said, that the distinction pointed out by 
the right hon. Gentleman who had just 
spoken (Mr. Stansfeld) was a distinction 
without a difference. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that this was a lending 
and not a borrowing section; but he 
(Mr. Lawson) contended that it must be 
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read with the Ist sub-section of the 
clause, where it was laid down that the 
County Council might borrow for a cer- 
tain purpose, and that purpose was to 
lend to the Local Authorities. He ven- 
tured to think that his right hon. Friend 
did not in the least represent what he 
(Mr. Lawson) believed to be the opi- 
nions of hon. Members sitting behind 
him, because they contended that all 
that the Government asked the Com- 
mittee to do was to improve the security 
on which money could be borrowed ; the 
security was not increased, but improved 
by the sub-section, and it was intended 
to indicate a mode by which the Local 
Authorities might be able to borrow at 
a lower rate of interest. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Ritchie) had declined 
to give any pledge that he would re- 
introduce this sub-section when he came 
to deal with the District Councils Bill; 
he only said that the sub-section might 
possibly be introduced by others. That 
was an enabling power alone, and it 
was perfectly clear that any County 
Council would make proper inquiry be- 
fore the money was lent; the clause 
being enabling and not compulsory, it 
was to be supposed that the County 
Council would act in a common sense 
way, and satisfy themselves of the 
worthiness of the objects for which this 
money might be lent to the subordinate 
authorities. | He hoped that the Com- 
mittee would divide against the Amend- 
ment of the noble Viscount. 

Mr. ROWNTREE (Scarborough) 
asked, what course the right hon. Gen- 
tleman proposed to take when Clause 68 
was reached ? He would like to know, 
in all seriousness, what benefit would 
be left to the small boroughs after the 
election of the County Councils, if this 
clause were omitted ? 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that if the Com- 
mittee decided to cut out that sub-sec- 
tion, Clause 68 must, of course, be cut 
out also. He was asked whether the 
Government would bring in the sub- 
section again when they brought forward 
the Bill for the District Councils? He 
could not give any pledge ; but he hoped 
that hon. Members who were opposing 
the sub-section now would reconsider 
the question, and when they came to 
deal with the District Councils Bill next 
year, that they would be relieved from 
the fear which now oppressed them. 
But if the clause were brought forward 
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again, it was not one which the Govern- 
ment would force upon the House in 
opposition to its wish. 

rn. WHITBREAD (Bedford) said, 
the clause meant that if the County 
Council could borrow cheaper, as being 
the larger authority, it should exercise 
that power in favour of the smaller 
Bodies, That was the very thing which 
hon. Members in that House had com- 
plained of before—namely, that the 


Government used its large powers of 
borrowing for the purpose of lending to 
other Bodies. If hon. Members thought 


it dangerous in the case of a Govern- 
ment, much more did they think it 
dangerous in the present case, and he 
was very much inclined to leave these 
smaller Bodies to go to the market and 
borrow for themselves, which he be- 
lieved would be the much safer course 
to take. 


An hon. Memser said, that the sub- 
section proposed to give the security of 
the whole rating of the county for the 
expenditure applicable to one or more 
districts of the county. It seemed to 
him that they ought to insist that what- 
ever Body borrowed, that Body should 
be the ratepayers of the district alone, 
and that they ought to be responsible 
for the repayment of the money. For 
that reason alone, he felt it his duty to 
support the Amendment of the noble 
Viscount for the omission of the sub- 
section. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.) said, they had transferred 
by the previous clause all the jurisdic- 
tion and powers of the Metropolitan 
Board of Worksto the new London Gounty 
Council. Now, the Metropolitan Board 
of Works had always been in the habit 
of raising loans, out of which money 
was lent for local purposes, including 
school boards; and he asked what would 
be the effect of striking out the sub- 
section in that respect ? 

Mx. RITCHIE said, that the school 
boards were specially excluded from the 
control of the County Councils. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 93 ; 
Noes 173: Majority 80.—(Div. List, 
No. 218.) 


On the Motion of Mr. Rrrcutz, the 
following Amendment made :—In page 
55, line 41, leave out Sub-section (e). 
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Mr. BARTLEY said, he rose to move 
the omission of Sub-section (f), which 
dealt especially with emigration, and 
which provided that the County Council 
should have power to borrow money, in 
order to send away emigrants from the 
county. The subject was so very im- 
portant and so large, that he thought it 
would more properly form the subject 
of a Bill to be fully debated on its own 
merits in that House. It was necessary 
that such a provision as this should be 
adequately safeguarded, or otherwise he 
felt they might land the county in 
serious responsibilities. He regretted 
that they had not the opportunity of 
debating a Motion which had been on 
the Paper for some months; and al- 
though it was not desirable to initiate 
a general debate on the large question 
of emigration and State eolonization on 
this occasion, yet he thought it was the 
proper time to say a few words upon the 
matter. He ventured to think that the 
power of borrowing money in order to 
create emigration, and enable counties 
to send away their surplus popula- 
tion, was a very dangerous one to 
confer. It was often supposed that State 
emigration was a means by which they 
could do away with the want of employ- 
ment in this country; but he ventured 
to think that that was extremely doubt- 
ful. They were now emigrating about 
200,000 persons a-year from the United 
Kingdom ; but in spite of that reduc- 
tion the population of the country was 
increasing at something like 360,000 
persons, or 70,000 families a-year, which 
meant that if they were to affect the 
labour market of England by emigra- 
tion they must manage to get rid of 
these 360,000 in addition to those who 
were now emigrated. Now, he thought 
such a state of things as sending away 
several hundreds of thousands could not 
be contemplated at the present moment 
with satisfaction, yet any measure which 
fell short of that would not really affect 
the great problem of unemployed labour 
which they had to solve. In order to 
get rid of that large number of per- 
sons, some had suggested that they should 
have what was called a Colonization sys- 
tem ; and Papers had been presented 
to Parliament, some of which suggested 
that they should spend £125, £150, or 
even £300 per family, in order to get 
rid of the superfluous population and 
send it toother parts of the world. He 
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would point out that if they were to get 
rid of the 70,000 families at the rate of 
£125 per family, the cost would be 
something like £9,000,000 ; and if the 
cost were £300 a family, it would 
amount to something like £20,000,000 
a-year. But that money must come 
from the wage fund in some way or 
other; and he would like to know how 
many families there were in Eng- 
land, Ireland, and Scotland who would 
not be placed in a position of compara- 
tive affluence, if they had in their pos- 
session the sum of £125, much more 
£300? Therefore, he protested against 
the idea that they should spend these 
enormous sums to get rid of families, 
who, if such sums were spent on them 
here, might be prosperous in every sense 
of the word. Again, the expenditure of so 
large a sum in promoting emigration 
would leave the remainder of the people 
poorer than they were at present. It 
was astrange anomaly that they should 
be proposing in this measure to pass a 
clause enabling the County Councils to 
borrow money for the purpose of trans- 
porting persons out of the country, while, 
at the same time, they were importing 
into England large number of foreign 
paupers. It was said that some of these 
foreign emigrants were employed in 
Cheshire, and even by an hon. Member 
opposite. Under the clause it would be 
possible for the County Council of 
Cheshire to arrange, by a payment 
out of the rates, to lend money for 
the purpose of transporting a portion 
of the population to the Colonies and 
elsewhere ; while, at the same time, the 
foreign paupers he had referred to were 
doing the work of English artizans. 
There was one firm alone in the country 
he referred to who employed 100 of 
these foreign hands; and while that 
was going on, as he said, the county, 
on the other hand, might borrow 
money at a large cost in order to send 
our own people away. He con- 
tended that this was a very wrong and 
dangerous system. Now, as regarded 
the statistics of population in connection 
with emigration, he could tell hon. 
Members who supported the clause that 
they would find those statistics a very 
useful study. He had himself gone 
through them carefully, but did not 
wish to take up the time of the Commit- 
tee by considering them at great length. 
He would, however, point out that in 
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the five years ending 1887, as compared 
with the five year ending 1882, our popu- 
lation had increased at the rate of 360,000 
persons, or 70,000 families a-year, which 
meant an increase during the period 
named of something like 2,000,000. 
But it was a most remarkable thing 
that, although the population of the 
country was increasing at that enormous 
rate, the marriage al birth rates were 
decreasing. The marriage rate for the 
last five years was 1 in 136 of the popu- 
lation, as against 1 in 132 of the popu- 
lation during the five years ending in 
1883. Again, the birth rate for the 
five years ending in 1887 was 1 in 30°6 
of the population, whereas, in the five 
years ending 1883, it was 1 in 28°9 of the 
population. Although, the marriage 
and birth rates were decreasing, the 
emigration rate was increasing. Yet, 
as a matter of fact, the population of 
the country was increasing, which was 
due largely to the reduction in the 
death rate, which had gone down from 
1 in 49°1 to 1 in 52°3 in the periods 
mentioned. That showed that, in deal- 
ing with this subject from the point of 
view of population, it was so difficult 
that he hoped the Government would 
not attempt to deal with it in an acci- 
dental clause in the present Bill. Asa 
typical example, he would refer to the 
statistics relating to the town of South- 
port, and he found that in eight years 
ending in 1878 the birth rate was 24°5, 
whereas in the eight years ending 1886 
it wasonly 21'2. The statistics showed 
that, in spite of the birth rate and 
marriage rate decreasing, the death 
rate was decreasing in so much larger 
a proportion in Southport, that since 
the year 1878 there were no fewer than 
1,433 persons livingin Southport, who 
would not have been living if the same 
death rate had continued which existed 
previous to 1878. This latter decrease 
was due entirely to improved sanitary 
arragements; and, therefore, they came 
to the conclusion that one cause the flood 
ofindustrial population and the scarcity of 
work was due to their having taken such 
precautions to improve the sanitary con- 
dition of the country. That, of course, 
was a most desirable result; but it 
showed how dangerous it would be to 
attempt by means of the clause to settle 
so extremely complicated a question 
of surplus labour off-hand. It might 
be ed what course should they 
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pursue? But that was not the time 
or the place to consider the great 
question of over-population, and the 
means that should be adopted to diminish 
the scarcity of work which existed; and 
he had now only to express his opinion 
that it would be extremely injudicious 
to give to the County Councils the power 
of borrowing money for the purpose of 
transferring the surplus population to 
other parts of the world. The words of 
the sub-section were that they were to 
borrow this money; nothing was said 
about the period of repayment; they 
were to borrow the money, presumably 
in large sums, in order to get rid of the 
surplus population. He would not dis- 
cuss the wording of the clause, which 
was extremely loose and dangerous, be- 
cause he sincerely hoped the Govern- 
ment would withdraw it. He did 
not concern himself at this moment 
as to whether the money would be re- 
paid or not; what he was particularly 
desirous of knowing was that they 
should not let the public suppose that 
wherever there was a surplus population 
in any district all they had to do was to 
clamour that the County Council should 
ship the surplus away. If there was a 
scarcity of work, the moral effect of this 
sub-section would be very serious. There 
would be no inducement to self-restraint ; 
there would be inducement to delay matri- 
mony; there would be no inducement to 
promote energy ; there would be no in- 
ducement to promote thrift; and there 
would be no inducement to that assimi- 
lation of individuals to the changed cir- 
cumstances of life which, after all, was 
the one great means by which a country 
could progress. People would goto the 
County Council, and expect a loan to be 
raised in order that they might be sent 
abroad. That was certainly not a matter 
which ought to be dealt with in a sub- 
section of a Bill like the present ; if they 
were going to provide machinery for 
emigrating the surplus population, it 
ought to be provided by a special Act of 
Parliament. He was far from saying 
that emigration, in some cases, might 
not be desirable; but, after all, real 
emigration was that which made people 
save up and become thrifty and energetic 
themselves. It was such people who 
were the right people to go abroad ; but 
they wanted to keep men of energy and 
“go” in this country. If this clause 
would enable them to emigrate theintem- 
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perate, the lazy, and the indolent of all 
classes, he should be glad to support it, 
even if the emigration were to cost £120 
a family; but this clause would simply 
be used to get rid of the best of the 
eople, and if it was not so used, then it 
ad better be taken out of the measure. 


Amendment proposed, in page 56, 
to leave out Sub-section (f). — (Jr. 
Bartley.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘ for making advances’ stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. 8. SMITH (Flintshire) said, he 
had all his life studied the question of 
emigration. He thought that a judicious 
system of State-aided emigration was 
quite practicable ; but he felt that there 
would be great danger if they were to 
grant the Local Authorities the power to 
emigrate all they chose. He wished to 
call attention to one limited class of 
emigration which he thought might 
safely be entrusted to the Local Autho- 
rities; he referred to the emigration 
of pauper children, and to one particu- 
lar class of pauper children—namely, 
those who were at present maintained in 
workhouses and district schools at great 
expense to the ratepayers, children who 
were compulsorily maintained by the 
ratepayers, whom the ratepayers could 
not get quit of, whose cost was a very 
heavy charge, and who might be emi- 
grated wisely and judiciously to our 
Colonies at a very great saving of cost 
to the ratepayers, and with very great ad- 
vantage to the children themselves. He 
had for many years pressed the Local 
Government Board to give power to the 
Guardiansto emigrate these children, and 
he was sorry to state that until recently 
every possible obstacle had been thrown 
in the way of the emigration of these 
children by the Local Government Board. 
But since the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Ritchie) took Office a certain 
change of policy had taken place, 
and he recognized the right hon. 
Gentleman’s willingness to meet them 
in this matter. In response to a Ques- 
tion he put last week, the right hon. 
Gentleman said that 677 children were 
‘emigrated in the course of last year. 
Now, there were at present about 
60,000 pauper children maintained 
in workhouses and workhouse schools, 
at a cost to the country of about £20 
per head per annum—that was at a 
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total cost of about £1,200,000. That 
did not touch the enormous number of 
children who received outdoor relief—he 
believed the number of such children 
was about 250,000. He maintained that 
the emigration of the pauper children 
in workhouses was a matter which the 
County Authorities might very fairly 
take in hand. He spoke from a large 
experience of child emigration, having 
been connected for 15 years with some 
very successful experiments. In Liver- 
pool they had emigrated 2,000 desti- 
tute children. These children had 
been, in many cases, taken from the 
gutter; they were certainly a miserable 
class of children ; but noone could deny 
that the experiment had been remark- 
ably successful. These 2,000 wretched 
children, who would otherwise have been 
left at home to inhabit our gaols, or 
workhouses, or penitentiaries, were now 
in Canada growing up prosperous and 
successful citizens. About 95 per cent 
of them were doing thoroughly well. 
Having watched these experiments most 
carefully for 15 years, he was prepared 
to say that there was no way in which 
this country could dispose of its pauper 
children at all comparable to this; it 
gave these children ten times as good a 
chance in future life as they would have 
here ; it saved them from being poured 
back into the slums of the great towns, 
to which a large portion of workhouse 
children gravitated. What we in this 
country at present did was to train up 
these children at great expense for five, 
six, or seven years, and then plant them 
in the large towns. The Guardians 
exercised what care they could over the 
children, but a great portion of them, 
as he had said, gravitated towards the 
slums, and grew up confirmed paupers 
to beget another brood of paupers. 
He could not imagine a more senseless 
way of dealing with pauper children 
than this. His experience was that 
£15 would take a child out to Canada, 
pay all costs of outfit and preliminary 
training, and plant it safely on one of 
the Canadian farms. All that was 
asked was that the County Councils 
should have power to place these pauper 
children, before they entered the work- 
house institutions, in charge of one of 
the many voluntary agencies established 
for dealing with such children. There 
were many agencies conducted by 
charitable and religious persons, who 
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themselves contributed very largely to- 


wards the cost of child emigration. The 
County Authorities should have power 
to place pauper children in these insti- 
tutions before they got the workhouse 
taint, and should have power to make a 
moderate grant for their maintenance 
during the one or two years in which 
they received preliminary training be- 
fore going to Canada. That prelimi- 
nary training was absolutely necessary ; 
Canada would not take pauper children 
unless they had been adequately trained, 
unless they had been brought under 
religious and moral instruction, as well 
as manual and physical instruction. 
Let them give power to the County 
Councils to board these children out, 
and then to make any grant sufficient 
to place the children in the Colonies. 
This emigration had produced the very 
best results. It was only the other 
day he received a letter from one of 
the largest Homes which emigrated 
children to Canada informing him that a 
large band had arrived, and that so great 
was the demand for children that a tele- 
gram had been received in this country 
asking for 200 more. Such was the 
experience of Liverpool ; for every band 
they sent out they had applications for 
at least four times as many. He thought 
that the responsibility involved in the 
emigration of these children might fairly 
be left with the Local Authorities. 

Mr. RANKIN (Herefordshire, Leo- 
minster) said, he begged to thank the 
Government for having introduced this 
clause in the Local Government Bill. 
He certainly did not think the logic of 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
North Islington (Mr. Bartley) was very 
good, because he did not see why a 
remedy which could not meet the whole 
evil should not be applied to certain cases. 
He could not conceive a more practical 
remedy for over-population than placing 
people in a position in which they could 
get an honest livelihood elsewhere. 
There was no method of dealing with 
our over-population which was more 
likely to conduce to their welfare than 
placing them in a position where they 
could earn an honest living. It seemed 
to him avery much sounder principle 
to lend money or to pay money, in order 
to place persons in a position where 
they could maintain themselves, than it 
was to pay money, as was done now in 
very large sums, to maintain persons in 
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pauperism. He much preferred the 
plan of beginning at the other end, and 
advancing a little money for the sake of 
preventing persons sinking into a posi- 
tion of pauperism, rather than that of 
calling upon the people to pay large 
rates, somethinglike £8,000,000 sterling 
a-year in England and Wales, to main- 
tain them as paupers. He considered 
that this Hat be an especially useful 
clause in regard to the rural counties. 
They had to regret constantly the great 
outflow of men and women from rural dis- 
tricts into towns; the towns were overbur- 
dened with population, and they did not 
want more persons to come in from the 
country, because those persons pushed 
out other persons who were already in 
employment in the towns. The conse- 
quence of this influx was that constantly 
in towns a large number of persons were 
unable to obtain employment. The 
persons who had gone through this 
stage of degradation were not persons 
who were able to make good Colonists ; 
and he thought that it was a much wiser 

rinciple, or, at all events, much more 
com to our Colonists, that we should 
endeavour to help out of the country 
persons who were strong and able to 
make good Colonists. The hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for North Islington 
(Mr. Bartley), speaking of over-popula- 
tion, seemed to advocate the abolition of 
the sanitary laws, so that a good number 
of persons might die off. He (Mr. 
Rankin) did not think that that would 
meet with general acceptance. 

Mr. BARTLEY said he must protest 
against such a statement ; he never even 
indicated such a policy. 

Mr. RANKIN said, he did not mean 
to say that the hon. Gentleman said so 
in so many words ; but that was the only 
remedy he could glean from the hon. 
Gentleman’s observations. He thought 
that it wasa far better remedy to en- 
deavour to put these persons in a posi- 
tion where they could help themselves. 
Moreover, he did not believe that any- 
one in the House need be alarmed at 
the dimensions to which this would 
grow ; he did not believe that the County 
Councils would be called upon very 
largely to exercise their functions in 
this particular matter. He believed that 
if the County Councils were to do this 
work at all, it would be necessary for 
the Government to om: y mye the mea- 
sure they had brought in, and form a 
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a Board would be to negotiate between 
the County Councils, the Home Govern- 
ment, and the Colonial Governments. 
In his opinion, if the Government would 
throw their hearts into this matter, and 
make arrangements with the Colonial 
Governments to give facilities of land 
which would make any advances given 
by the County Councils or the Home 
Government absolutely certain of being 
returned, it would be as good an invest- 
ment for loans from the County Councils 
as any investment could be, and, at the 
same time, it would save hundreds and 
thousands of men and women from sink- 
ing down to pauperism from want of 
work. Societies which were now being 
formed, like the Church Emigraticn 
Society, the Commercial Colonization 
Society of Manitoba, and other societies 
he could name, were societies which 
could do a great deal of good work in 
this direction if they had a little pecu- 
niary assistance from such Bodies as the 
County Councils or the Home Govern- 
ment. He asked the Government to be 
firm in this matter; that as they had 
been good enough to introduce a clause 
of this sort to stick to it, and see that 
it was passed as part of this Local Go- 
vernment Bill. e quite agreed with 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Flintshire (Mr. 8. Smith) that, in regard 
to the emigration of pauper children, 
the County Councils could step in with 
very great advantage to the children 
and to the country at large. It was ab- 
solutely certain that the expense of 
sending these children out was less than 
that of keeping them for a long period 
in workhouses or workhouse schools. In 
conclusion, he entrented the Government 
not to agree to the omission of the clause, 
but to assist in every way the carrying 
out of the great scheme of colonization. 

Sir JOHN COLOMB (Tower Ham- 
lets, Bow, &c.) said, he hoped the Go- 
vernment would stand firm by this 
clause. His hon. Friend (Mr. Bartley) 
said that this was not a desirable oppor- 
tunity for discussing the question of 
emigration ; but in the very short speech 
he made he raised almost every con- 
ceivable point connected with the sub- 
ject. He (Sir John Colomb) asked the 
Government to stand firm by this clause 
for this reason. It was a permissive 
power which was to be given; and if 
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Colonization Board. The duty of such | assisti 








™s persons to emigrate, he cer- 
tainly thought facilities should be af- 
forded them to grant such assistance. 
He was entirely in accord with the hon. 
Member for Flintshire (Mr. 8. Smith) 
and the hon. Member for Leominster 
(Mr. Rankin). Why, if it was necessary 
to enable people to escape from misery, 
was it necessary to force them under the 
operation of the Poor Law? They knew 
perfectly well the difficulties which had 
arisen in our Colonies in carrying out 
any system of emigration. We had 
insisted upon conducting emigration 
through the Poor Law; this clause af- 
forded an opportunity in special cases 
of emigrating children to Canada or 
elsewhere. If the clause was not re- 
tained, the only means by which the 
transfer of children to Canada or else- 
where could be effected would be through 
the poor-house. That, he thought, was 
a very material point in favour of the 
retention of the present clause. He 
heartily thanked the Government for 
having recognized the necessity of adopt- 
ing some mode other than through the 
Poor Law of effecting emigration. He 
assured his hon. Friend (Mr. Bartley) 
that if he looked into the matter, and 
studied the public opinion of the coun- 
try, he would find there was not the least 
reason for him to be afraid that if this 
clause passed the people would be carted 
out by thousands. This power would 
only be used in rare instances, and 
where the necessity for its exercise had 
become a matter of public endorsement. 
They must not only look at the question 
asa means of relieving the labour market 
of the United Kingdom by enabling 
those who were pressed out of work to 
escape to a place where they could get 
work, but they must look at the other 
side of the question, which was the ad- 
vantage that the transference of people 
to our Colonies secured in the way of 
markets for our produce. That was a 
point which his hon. Friend (Mr. 
Bartley) never touched upon, though it 
was a very important point, when they 
remembered that our great difficulty 
was to find an increase of markets, and 
when they knew, as a matter beyond 
dispute, that the increase of population 
in our Colonies meant the increase of 
the markets open to our produce. Just 
in proportion as our Colonies filled up 
did our trade expand with those Colonies. 
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much of getting rid of our surplus 
population that this question must be 
regarded, but from the standpoint that 
we were one Empire, and that one por- 
tion was overcrowded, and that others 
were empty. Just in proportion as they 
relieved the overcrowding of the old 
portion and added to the population of 
the new portion, they increased the ad- 
vantages of those who remained in the 
old portion by reason of creating new 
markets. Canada took 35s. worth per 
head per annum of our produce. While 
the United States only took 7s. worth 
- head, and Germany 8s. worth per 

ead, of our produce, the Australasian 
Colonies took from £6 to £8 per head 
of our produce during the year. This 
commercial aspect of the question was 
an important point, and for the reasons 
he had assigned, as well as for others, 
he trusted the Government would stand 
by their clause. 

Mr. RATHBONE (Carnarvonshire, 
Arfon) said, he heartily endorsed every- 
thing his hon. Friend the Member for 
Flintshire (Mr. 8. Smith) had said in 
regard to the very beneficial effect of 
emigrating poor children. Nothing 
could be more beneficial to poor chil- 
dren themselves, as well as to the com- 
munity generally, than to send poor 
children out to our Colonies, to place 
them in such positions where they would 
have a much better chance in life than 
they had here. But this clause would 
not help them in the least. The clause 
ran— 

“ Where there is a reasonable cause to believe 
that the amounts or advances will be repaid by 
the emigrants.” 

The means so advanced would never be 
even promised to be paid by the poor 
children, and what his hon. Friend 
wanted wus really not aid in emigrating 
pauper children. They had the power 
to emigrate such children, and such 
children had been emigrated from Liver- 
pool. What his hon. Friend wanted 
was the power to train pauper children 
before sending them out, and that this 
clause would not give in any way. He 
could not help thinking that the proper 
course to pursue was to try these experi- 
ments privately, by private means and 
with private watchfulness, until they were 
successful. When they were successful, 
their promoters might fairly come to the 
public, and ask them to help them in 
carrying the experiments still further. 
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He contended that in the case of pauper 
children the experiment had been tried, 
and that it had been successful, both 
from an economical point of view and 
from the point of view of good derived 
by the objects of the undertaking. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; Committee counted, and 
40 Members being found present, 


Mr. RATHBONE, continuing, said, 
thatin regard to the emigration of adults, 
he was sorry to say his experience was— 
and it had been considerable—that the 
promoters never did get repaid by the 
emigrants, even where the emigrants 
had received grants from the Govern- 
ment and every possible facility. He 
did notregret any money he had spent in 
this direction, because he thought it had 
done a great deal of good; but he was 
sorry to say that in no single case had 
the emigrants ever attempted to repay a 
farthing of the money advanced. He 
thought that in this case they ought to 
be able to show to the Government and 
to the people of the country a successful 
plan of emigration, and a plan on which 
the objects sought to be attained by 
legislation had been amply secured, be- 
fore they asked for Government aid. 
That they had never been able to do as 
yet, and certainly before they passed 
such a clause as this they ought to be 
able to show there was some chance of 
using it usefuily. While he would be 
very glad to support this clause if it 
would tend to promote child emigration, 
he did not think they were yet in a posi- 
tion to attempt to advance money in aid 
of adult emigration. 

Mr. SETON-KARR (St. Helen’s) 
said, he hoped the Government would 
not withdraw this clause. Personally, 
he looked upon the proposals of this 
clause as an important part of what 
some day he heped would be a great 
national scheme of colonization. He was 
somewhat surprive! to hear his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Bartley) raise almost the 
whole question of colouization. Havin 
done so, the hon. Gentleman seceded 
to argue to a very great extent in its 
favour, then to dwell upon the evils of 
over-population, and to conclude that 
colonization was no remedy for over- 
population. The hon. Gentleman said 
that colonization was 2a dangerous 
remedy, that it was not a good remedy, 
and he attacked its financial side. He 
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(Mr. Seton-Karr) challenged every one 
of the hon. Gentleman’s statements, and 
he trusted that before very long the 
House would have an opportunity of 
discussing the whole question of coloni- 
zation, and of coming to a decision upon 
it. At present, he protested against what 
he might call the libel perpetrated upon 
the case of colonization by the hon. 
Member (Mr. Bartley). Of course, while 
he hoped that the Government would 
adhere to this clause, he admitted that 
its operation would not be very large. 
The clause was merely a step in the 
right direction; the County Councils 
would not spend very large sums of 
money in promoting emigration. They 
would have plenty of other work on their 
hands, and, furthermore, they were not 
the right authority to negotiate with 
Colonial Governments respecting the re- 
ception of emigrants; but, at the same 
time, he did not see what possible harm 
would be done by giving County Councils 
this power. The power was amply safe- 
guarded, because, in the first place, they 
were to receive the consent of the Local 
Government Boar¢ ; and, in the second 
place, they must have reasonable cause 
to believe that the amount advanced 
would be repaid by the emigrants. One 
must put a certain amount of con- 
fidence and trust in the County Coun- 
cils; it was only a permissive power 
which was proposed to be given, but there 
wasa precedentforit. At present, Boards 
of Guardians had power to use the rate- 
payers’ money in the emigration of 
adults, and it was a very great regret to 
him that they had not used the power 
more largely. What had been done by 
Boards of Guardians in this direction 
was a very great argument against the 
assertion of the hon. Member for Isling- 
ton (Mr. Bartley) that this was a dan- 
gerous power to give Local Authorities. 
The hon. Member for Islington adduced 
figures as to the increase of population, 
and then went onto assume that under this 
clause, or under some scheme of coloni- 
zation or emigration, the Committee 
was about to sanction the expenditure 
of large sums of money—several hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds—in emi- 
grating families. In answer to the hon. 
Gentleman, he had only to say he was 
convinced that when the time came for 
laying the scheme of colonization before 
Parliament it would be found to bear 
inspection. In no scheme of colonization 
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would they ever dream of advocating 
that large sums of money should be spent 
out of the Imperial Exchequer, or by 
the County Councils, in emigrating adults 
until they had tested the soundness of 
the scheme. The hon. Member had 
estimated the cost of emigrating families 
at £300 each ; but he (Mr. Seton-Karr), 
however, believed that the average cost 
would be found to be about £150 per 
family. Suppose Parliament was in fa- 
vour of a scheme of colonization, and 
that, in the first place, 100 families were 
emigrated—100 families at £150 each 
would be £15,000. Suppose that that 
money was raised at 3 per ceat, either 
by an agency or by the County Council, 
or by the Imperial Exchequer — the 
whole liability that would be incurred 
in trying a colonization scheme affecting 
100 families would be £450 a-year. 
Suppose the 100 families were not to be 
emigrated, but to be left in this coun- 
try ; suppose, too, that they were out of 
employment for a period of 10 years, and 
that they numbered 450 paupers, upon 
a very moderate computation £10 per 
year per head would be spent; therefore, 
they had at once an expenditure of 
£4,500, which was ten times the sum 
which would have to be paid, whether 
the emigration of the 100 families was 
a good experiment or not—whether it 
succeeded or not He maintained that it 
would be a far better experiment for 
this country to make, than to leave the 
people at home to breed paupers at a cost 
to the country of £10 per head per 
annum. The hon. Member for Islington 
said that we allowed foreign paupers 
to be immigrated to this country, and 
argued that, therefore, we ought not to 
emigrate any of our adults. He (Mr. 
Seton-Karr) never heard a more extra- 
ordinary argument. He asked why 
should they stop a useful remedy for 
the home population, because the home 
population was aggravated by the in- 
flux of pauper immigrants? He was 
as strongly opposed to the immigration 
of foreign paupers as anyone could be, 
but he did not see what that immigra- 
tion had to do with the culonization of 
our waste Colonial lands. The hon. 
Member for Bow and Bromley (Sir John 
Colomb) alluded to a most important 
oint, which he trusted would never be 
ost sight of in the discussion of this 
question. He said that besides the 
question of reducing the population at 
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home, there was also the question of 
utilizing and colonizing our great waste 
Colonial lands. How long did this Par- 
] :eu suppose the Colonies were going 
to keep their fertile agricultural lands 
open to suit our convenience? If we 
did not utilize our surplus population in 
peopling these lands, the lands would 
soon be occupied by foreigners. The 
result would be that we should wake up 
some fine morning, and find our vast 
Colonial Empire colonized by an alien 
race. This question was one of the ut- 
most importance, and he earnestly hoped 
that the Government would stick through 
thick and thin to the clause. 

Mr. W. A. M‘ARTHUR (Cornwall, 
Mid, St. Austell) said, he joined in the 
hope that the Government would stand 
by theclause. He granted that no suc- 
cessful experiment of this kind of emigra- 
tion had as yet been made; but he be- 
lieved that such an experiment was a 
perfectly feasible one. He believed 
that State-aided Colonization was prac- 
ticable, and he was in hope of seeing 
some of the experiments now in process 
turning out successfully. But, whether 
those experiments proved successful or 
not, it would be a very unfortunate thing 
if the Committee, by rejecting this sub- 
section, were absolutely to prevent the 
County Councils in the future from en- 
gaging in any such schemes without fresh 
legislation. They had now the chance 
of giving to the County Councils power, 
which would not be used immediately, 
but which might be of the greatest use 
hereafter to the agricultural population. 

Mr. W. F. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, 
Abercromby) said, he was afraid the 
discussion was likely to drift into one 
on the question of emigration or no 
emigration. He was in favour of emi- 
gration, but he demurred to the section 
now under consideration. He could not 
think that emigration was a fit subject 
for a local loan. Local loans ought to 
be raised to meet the present wants of 
the ratepayers, and to benefit those who 
came afterwards; and, in the second 
place, they ought to be certain in their 
results. Now, it was by no means cer- 
tain that if emigration benefited the 
present ratepayers it would benefit 
future ratepayers. Furthermore, the 
expenditure under this head was alto- 
gether indefinite. He had no objection 
to the emigration of children, but he 
had the strongest objection to the emi- 
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gration of adults by Local Bodies. He 
asked the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for St. Helen’s (Mr. Seton-Karr) what 
would be the result if it got known in 
that town that the County Council in- 
tended to emigrate 100 families ? Would 
not people flock into the town in the 
expectation that the Local Authorities 
would do one year what they had done 
in the previous year? What good 
would the emigration of so small a num- 
ber as 160 families, or 1,000 people, do 
in the case of a great population like 
that of St. Helen’s and that of similar 
districts? It seemed to him that this 
expenditure was entirely speculative. 
The expenditure necessary to make 
emigration successful must include the 
expense of transit and maintenance 
during transit, and the expense of 
settling the people for the first year, at 
least, in the new country. Then, again, 
this was a most dangerous power to 
give to a Local Body. How many rate- 
payers would willingly vote that money 
should be raised on the rates, if they 
had to meet it by taxation? He dis- 
agreed with this clause on principle, 
and he also objected to it because it was 
thoroughly indefinite. In his opinion, 
to treat the great subject of emigration 
in this haphazard and casual manner 
was altogether undesirable; and in the 
event of this clause being retained in 
the Bill, he intended to move an Amend- 
ment providing that, in the case of 
adult emigration, no advance should 
exceed in amount one-half of the ex- 
penses of the transit of the emigrant 
from his then place of abode to the 
destination specified by him at the com- 
mencement of the journey. 

Mr. KIMBER (Wandsworth) said, 
he thought the Committee had forgotten 
how the clause originated. This was a 
Local Government Bill—a Bill by which 
the House of Commons professed to 
trust something to Local Bodies. But 
the whole tenour of the debate had been 
based upon the supposition that nobody 
was to be trusted to carry out the plan 
of emigration except the House of Com- 
mons itself, not even to the extent of 
advancing £10 towards the passage of 
an emigrant to one of our own Colonies. 
The hon. Member for Islington (Mr. 
Bartley) objected to the clause, because 
it gave to the County Councils power to 
make advances, not to emigrants neces- 
sarily, but to any persons, or bodies of 
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persons, even under the condition that 
there was reasonable cause to believe 
that the amount advanced would be 
repaid. The clause said “‘repaid by the 
emigrants;” but it might well stop 
at the word “repaid,” and he had an 
Amendment upon the Paper providing 
that it should stop there. The County 
Councils would, it was hoped, be a 
body, not only with the same sense of 
responsibility as the House of Commons, 
but be possessed of equal reasoning 

wer—perhaps greater in some cases. 

ere the Committee to suppose that 
the County Councils would recklessly 
run away with the notion that this 
clause was to enable them to raise 
amongst them £9,000,000 sterling for 
the purpose of ———. the whole of 
the surplus population? The clause 
was purely permissive, and it might or 
might not be exercised. The object of 
the Bill was to delegate from this 
House the necessity of examining cases, 
such as might arise under the clause, of 
persons whom it would be desirous, not 
only in the public interest, but in their 
own interest, to assist to one of our 
Colonies. There was this reason why 
assistance should be given to our fellow- 
subjects who had no means themselves, 
and whom it was necessary to give assist- 
ance to, if they were to be saved from 
pauperism—that our Colonies were an 
integral portion of the British Empire. 
They happened to be separated physi- 
cally by water ; but nobody could doubt 
that if they were not separated by 
water, but adjoined England, and if the 
people had not the means to betake 
themselves to those remoter parts of the 
Kingdom, it would be the duty of the 
Government to make roads of com- 
munication for them to proceed by. 
The simple fact which raised the diffi- 
culty in our fellow-subjects emigrating 
were that the roads were over the 
water instead of over the land. By 
assisting men to emigrate they did the 
best thing they could possibly do for 
the men themselves, and at the same 
time they did the very best of services 
for the Colonies, inasmuch as they 
enabled the Colonies to be what they 
had hitherto been, the best customers 
of the Old Country. The Australian 
Colonies were customers to the extent 
of the value of £60,000,000 sterling 
a-year. It was evident thut this coun- 
try had too many people to support out 
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of its own internal resources. | Cries of 
“No!” Then, if hon. Gentlemen 
were right, he asked how it was that 
there were large numbers of people 
who were not so supported? During 
the last three or four years our trade 
had fallen very considerably, though 
it was now reviving; and, there- 
fore, it was obvious that one of the 
best things that could be done for the 
people at home was that some should 
go abroad and create new wants, which 
could be supplied from the Mother 
Country. The hon. Member for Isling- 
ton (Mr. Bartley) gave two reasons 
why he objected to this clause. One 
reason was that the power had never 
been given before. If that were true, 
it was no reason why it should not be 
given now. But the power had been 
given before. There was power now. 
| Mr. Barttey: Not to borrow money. } 
The power existed to emigrate people, 
but it was accompanied by the ban of 
oe and that was manifestly a 
an which honest working men did not 
care to come under. The other reason 
the hon. Member gave was that, the ob- 
ject of the clause being to get rid of the 
want of employment, that cbject would 
not be effected unless we exported 
70,000 families a-year. He (Mr. Kim- 
ber) did not see why, because they could 
not accomplish all they desired, they 
should not accomplish as much as they 
could, if the object was good, and the 
result to be obtained was also good. 
Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, that 
the hon. Member seemed to be discuss- 
ing this clause as if it formed some 
great emigration scheme or some great 
State colonization scheme. It did no- 
thing of the kind. This clause was simply 
to enablo the County Councils to assist 
emigration ia cases where they deemed 
it necessary. There seemed to be some 
disposition on the part of the Govern- 
ment to unload it or emasculate it, and 
it was time that that proceeding should 
be protested against. The scheme was 
an important one on account of the 
enormous responsibilities that they were 
placing upon the County Councils, and it 
was only to the extent to which those 
responsibilities and powers existed that 
they would get the best men to come 
forward and do the work of the County 
Councils. Therefore, on principle, he 
would vote for any responsibility or duty 
proposed in the Bill being kept there 
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and imposed upon the County Councils, 
as he was sure that that was the right 
policy. Nearly every one of these powers 
was described in turn as dangerous to 
commit to the hands of the Local Au- 
thority. It seemed to be forgotten that 
these County Councils were an elected 
Body under the control of the ratepayers, 
and hon. Members seemed to lose sight 
of the fact that they could trust the rate- 
payers to see that these powers were ex- 
ercised in a proper manner. Therefore, 
he hoped that the Government would 
give up no more of the powers they pro- 

osed in the Bill to entrust to these 

ouncils. As a matter of fact, there were 
many cases which happened which 
it would be very useful for the County 
Councils to have the power of discussing. 
Let him illustrate a case which came 
under his notice and which he examined 
in the county of Warwick. There was 
an able-bodied widow above the age 
at which women were assisted to emi- 
grate, but she had a son in Queens- 
land who was ready to maintain her, 
and she herself was anxious to go out 
to him, but the money was not forth- 
coming to pay her passage, although 
this was one of those cases in which he 
was perfectly sure that if the money had 
been advanced and time had been 
allowed for repayment, repayment would 
ultimately have been made. He knew 
perfectly well that the woman had no 
prospect in England, and that if she re- 
mained here, at some time or other, when 
her health failed, she would become a 
am, Here she had a home offered 

er in one of the Colonies, and with a 
little assistance from a County Council 
great good would be done to her per- 
sonally, and a reasonable thing would be 
done so far as the community at large 
was concerned. It would be a hardship to 
deny this power to the County Council ; 
but, independent of that, this and every 
other power could be safely entrusted to 
such a representative authority as they 
knew the County Council tobe. All this 
talk about emigrating 70,000 families 
and relieving congested districts was be- 
side the question, for nothing of that kind 
wasinvolved, It was only a question of 
giving this great representative authority 
power, if it thought fit, in certain cases 
to do certain things. That being so, he 
should certainly vote—especially as there 
were certain powers existing to help 
people when they become paupers—for 
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helping people who were very poor and 
unable to help themselves in the direc- 
tion of emigration, but who were not 
paupers and were not likely to become 
paupers. If they omitted this clause he 
was sure they would be doing that 
which was wrong. They had already 
denied the right of the new Councils to 
borrow money cheaply, and had insisted 
upon their borrowing it at a high rate, 
and he trusted that they would not take 
away this power from them, which he 
was sure in many cases might be used 
with great advantage, and which he 
had said there was no fear of being 
abused, as the Councils were the repre- 
sentatives of the ratepayers, who would 
always keep an eye to the public purse. 
If the County Councils were lavish in 
their expenditure it would be the fault 
of the ratepayers themselves. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he agreed with 
the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down that a great deal too much im- 
portance was being attached by the Com- 
mittee to this clause. It seemed to be 
supposed bysome hon. Members that the 
Government were asking the Committee 
to embark in some great scheme of State- 
aided emigration. Well, but nothing of 
the kind was to be found within the 
four corners of the Bill. They were not 
asking the Committee to commit itself on 
this great question as to whether or not 
emigration ought to be assisted by this 
measure. It was evident, if they desired 
to raise such a question as that, it would 
have been most imprudent of them to 
have attempted to do so in such a com- 
plicated Bill asthis. The Billitself was 
of a very large character, and it would 
have been obviously impossible for them 
to hope to pass the measure through 
in anything like reasonable time if they 
complicated it with such great questions 
involving such enormous differences of 
opinion as State-aided emigration. On 
the question of emigration itself he did 
not think there could really be two opi- 
nions. It must be admitted, on all 
hands, that there were certain conditions 
and circumstances which rendered it de- 
sirable that some easy process should 
exist by which emigration should be 
assisted, if it could be assisted without 
danger to the State. Every Member of 
the Committee knew, from circumstances 
within his own knowledge, that the con- 
dition of things arising in particular 
localities and counties that the only 
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choice sometimes seemed to be between 
emigration and pauperism. Well, ifthe 
question had to be decided as between 
one and the other, he had no doubt in 
his own mind as to the way in which 
the immense majority of people would 
decide it. He knew perfectly well that 
there were large numbers of people 
and large numbers of Members of Parlia- 
ment who thought they had schemes 
which it would be well to adopt, and 
which would be found better than emi- 
grating the people. But those measures 
were not before the country at present, 
and he ventured to think that it would 
be unwise for them, if they saw an op- 
portunity of bettering the condition of 
the people rather than to pauperizethem, 
not to take advantage of the opportunity 
than wait for the time to arrive when 
their condition might be ameliorated by 
legislation—legislation which, in his 
opinion, would have a very doubtful re- 
sult, and which, in any case, could not 
be passed without a considerable amount 
of time and trouble being devoted to it. 
Therefore, he was certain that as be- 
tween emigration and pauperism there 
could be no doubt whatever as to the 
merits of the former. What they pro- 
posed under this power was to provide 
some means by which County Councils, 
who would be freely elected Bodies, 
would be able to assist in emigrating 
people to places where they ought to 
desire, in the interests of those people 
whom they sought to benefit, to send 
them to. They did not impose any 
obligation on the County Councils. 
They had attempted to set up, and he 
hoped they would succeed in this Bill in 
setting up, alarge and powerful or- 
ganization freely elected by the people 
in every county. They would have large 
funds to dispose of, large financial 
arrangements to make, and the Govern- 
ment simply said in this clause that 
amongst other things they should, if 
they thought right, assist in this work 
of emigration—{ An hon. Memser : With 
borrowed money ?]—Yes; but a great 
deal had to be done in the Bill, and the 
hon. Member who interrupted him 
. knew perfectly well that if they were 
to limit what was to be done by pro- 
viding that the cost should be defrayed 
out of current receipts for the present 
year it would be no use giving these 
powers. A great deal had been said 
about this power of borrowing money, 
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but there were two ways of looking at 
the question. If the Legislature im- 
posed duties upon Local Bodies— duties 
which it was for the public good that 
they should perform—it would be enor- 
mously hampering the operation of those 
Local Bodies in the performance of their 
duties if they were to require that the 
expense should be defrayed out of money 
raised during the year. Therefore, 
naturally, there was a great deal to be 
said in favour of strictly limiting the 
borrowing power. It would be an un- 
wise thing to say—‘‘ You shall provide 
duties for the Local Bodies when pro- 
viding them with the means of raising 
the necessary funds.’”’ The obligation 
would be so onerous that it would be 
mpooryt impossible to discharge it. As 

e had pointed out, they did not impose 
a duty upon the Local Authorities with 
reference to this matter; but they con- 
ceived a condition of things under which 
the County Councils should have power 
to assist people if they desired to emi- 
grate, and he could not conceive how 
hon. Gentlemen who had confidence in 
the County Councils and believed they 
would be productive of good, and that 
the work they had to do would be well 
administered—he could notconceive how 
they could refuse to give them this 
power if they desired to exercise it. He 
would point out to the Committee what 
had already been pointed out by more 
than one speaker—namely, that a power 
would exist, in reference to emigration, 
in Boards of Guardians. Boards of 
Guardians might, and did, emigrate 
people; but how did they emigrate 
them? They emigrated them by con- 
verting them first into paupers. He 
had heard an hon. Member say that the 
Boards of Guardians lent the money for 
emigration purposes ; they did nothing 
of the kind. It was not a loan, but a 
gift—it was a payment which reduced 
the people emigrating to the state of 
paupers. Looking at the fact that that 
could be done by Boards of Guardians, 
surely it was not a strong power to 
allow the County Councils, where they 
thought it desirable, the power of help- 
ing people to emigrate, which emigra- 
tion would not only be good for the 
people themselves, but also good for the 
localities in which they lived. It was 
surely desirable to enable the County 
Council, within reason, to assist people 
to remove from a district where they 
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could not earn their own living to a coun- 
try where there was every chance, not 
only of their earning their living, but of 
bringing up their families in comfort and 
prosperity. He did not believe himself 
that the power which would be con- 
ferred by this clause would be exercised 
by the County Councils in the indis- 
criminating and wholesale way which 
some people imagined. Nothing of the 
kind. The Local Government Board 
would have to give their sanction, and 
would have the right of saying whether 
or not the powers asked for were those 
which should be sanctioned. The hon. 
Member for Flintshire (Mr. 8. Smith) 
was not unwilling that there should be 
some powers of this kind ; but he desired 
to limit it to the emigration of children. 
The hon. Member had been good enough 
to say that since he (Mr. Ritchie) had 
come into the Local Government Board 
Office something had been done in the 
way of removing restrictions. Well, he 
(Mr. Ritchie) was glad it had been in 
his power to remove restrictions in these 
matters, and he desired to do that even 
still more. He would point out to the 
hon. Gentleman, whom he knew was 
very deeply interested in this subject, 
and was most anxious that the welfare 
of the poor people of the country should 
be secured, that any distinct instructions 
as to the emigration of pauper children 
in this clause might lead to considerable 
difficulty. The emigration of pauper 
children was by no means shut out of 
the clause—it was, on the contrary, in- 
cluded. But there was a great difference 
between including it in the general 
principle and specifying distinctly that 
pauper children should be emigrated. 
If such distinct specification were to be 
made, and County Councils were to take 
it as an instruction that it was especially 
desirable that pauper children should 
be emigrated, it might be a great evil. 
There was nothing that required more 
careful safeguarding than the emigra- 
tion of pauper children. Though he 
had every desire that pauper children 
should be emigrated where possible, he 
had no wish that there should be any- 
thing like a wholesale attempt at the 
deportation of these children. Such 
emigration ought to be carried out with 
the utmost care and anxiety. The 
children should be previously prepared 
for emigration ; and, in the next place, 
care should be taken that, whether 
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they were sent to Canada or elsewhere, 
they would be properly taken care of on 
their arrival. The utmost care should 
be taken, not only that the children 
should be carefully trained before they 
went, but that there should be proper 
organization on the other side to receive 
and care for them when they did arrive. 
He (Mr. Ritchie) was as anxious as the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. 8. Smith) for the 
emigration of pauper children ; but he 
was desirous of seeing this emigration 
grow naturally, and not to see it forced 
into an unnatural growth, which result, 
it seemed to him, would be brought 
about by the adoption of the Amend- 
ment proposed. The Government did 
not propose this clause with a view of 
opening up the whole question of State- 
aided colonization ; nothing of the kind. 
They had proposed this clause simply 
because they thought this was one of 
the powers which might safely be en- 
trusted to the County Council, and be- 
cause they believed that it was that 
which, if carefully used, would be pro- 
ductive of considerable good It had 
been pointed out that the clause, as 
drawn, was very wide; and he was pre- 
pared to admit that there was some 
force in the objection so raised. They 
did not desire to proceed by “leaps 
and bounds” in this matter. What 
they desired was not to make the clause 
so wide as to render it possible that the 
powers given would be abused. He 
confessed that he had listened carefully 
to what had been stated, and the im- 
pression left upon his mind was that the 
clause might be somewhat restricted 
with advantage—that some alteration 
might be made to facilitate the County 
Council dealing with the question of 
emigration without giving any ground 
for the fears expressed on the other side 
of the House. He shoyld be willing to 
amend the clause so that it would read 
that the County Councils should be 
empowered to borrowed money— 


“For making advances which they are 
hereby authorized to make to any person or 
bodies of persons, corporate or incorporate, in 
aid of the emigration of the inhabitants of the 
country, with a guarantee for repayment from 
any Local Authority or the Government of the 
Colony, and.” 


That would undoubtedly considerably 
restrict the operation of the clause. It 
would bring it within safer limits, and 
he hoped it would satisfy the Committee 
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that the Government were not desirous 
of embarking with that wholesale sys- 
tem of emigration which some hon. 
Members seemed to fear. The Amend- 
ment would mean that any Local Au- 
thority within the county desiring to 
assist the emigration of any individual 
from the locality who applied to the 
County Council might assist the emi- 
gration with the guarrantee of the Local 
Authority, or, it might be, of the Go- 
vernment of one of the Colonies which 
might be desirous of receiving a certain 
number of emigrants, and to enter into 
an arrangement with the County Council 
for guaranteeing such a sum of money as 
would have to be granted for the pur- 
pose of the emigration. He trusted the 
Committee would see that this was a 
reasonable limitation, and that theclause, 
as amended, should be adopted. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL (Staffordshire, 
Kingswinford) said, he could not believe 
a scheme involving the principle of bor- 
rowing powers could be considered of 
little importance. If the persons to be 
elected on the County Councils would be 
as free from error as some hon. Gentle 
men seemed to think, there could be no 
harm in giving these powers, which would 
serve to make the Councils as important 
as possible; but they must bearin mind 
that they were dealing with a Council 
who would have great pressure put 
upon them by the ratepayers in the 
direction of extravagance, and there was 
nothing,|perhaps, upon which they would 
be more likely to be extravagant than 
this emigration when appeals would be 
made to them ad misericordiam. They 
should, therefore, be careful in protect- 
ing them from the pressure which 
would thus be brought to bear upon 
them. He was very glad indeed that 
the right hon. Gentleman had consented 
to strike out of the clause words inadvis- 
edly put in which allowed money to be 
advanced on a guarantee that it would 
be repaid by the emigrants. The words 
of the clause now retained seemed to 
him to be perfectly sufficient—namely, 
that the money that was advanced should 
be repaid by the Local Authority of the 
_ county. With those words inserted he 

should agree to the proposal. 

Mr. HALLEY STEWART (Lincoln- 
shire, Spalding) said, he thought he 
might say, not only for himself, but for a 
good many Members on that (the Opposi- 
tion) side of the House that their anxiety 
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for this clause of the Bill had not been lest 
the County Councils might commit itself 
beyond what might be financiallyprudent, 
but that the whole tendency of the clause 
was to foster a desire in the County 
Councils for the promotion of emigration 
and seemingly to enforce, by the sanction 
of this House, that the view of the 
country was that emigration should be 
encouraged by the County Councils. 
That was the way he took it, and he 
thought he was sustained in the view by 
the speeches which had come from the 
Benches opposite. They were all largely 
in agreement as to the fact of the exist- 
ence of pauperism and the desirability of 
getting rid of it, and he should not have 
risen at that late hourif it had not been 
for the suggestion that no positive 
scheme for that purpose had been pro- 
posed from the Opposition Benches. In 
the mind of the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board there seemed to be an idea that 
the proposal of this clause was one which 
should meet the case ; and it was because 
he (Mr. Halley Stewart) believed there 
were other ways of solving the problem 
of pauperism that he desired to take 
part in the discussion. It was because 
he thought there were better means of 
remedying pauperism that he felt very 
reluctant indeed to accept the clause pro- 
ears by the right hon. Gentleman the 
resident of the Local Government 
Board, even as improved and amended. 
His opinion was that the Land Laws of 
this country were the cause of the pres- 
sure upon our town population, and also 
the cause of the sparsity of population 
in our rural districts. He believed that 
most moderate calculations went to show 
that the agricultural land of this country 
would sustain, at least, double the 
number of persons which it at present 
sustained. [Cries of “No!” from the 
Ministeral Benches.| Yes; maintain in 
comfort, at least, double the number of 
persons it now sustained, and when the 
hon. and gallant Member for Bow and 
Bromley (Sir John Colomb) spoke with 
enthusiasm of the new markets which 
would be opened to us in Canada and 
Australia, and the customers that would 
come to our looms and mills and manu- 
factories if only we would emigrate these 
people—of the custom their industry 
would create for us—and when he said 
that they would be customers to us to 
the extent of at least £17 a-head—— 
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Sm JOHN COLOMB: I did not say 
anything of the sort. 

Mr. HALLEY STEWART said, the 
figures the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
had put before the Committee were, he 
believed, to the effect that per head of 
the population of Australia some £17 
was spent in the home country. 

Sir JOHN COLOMB said, it was 
another hon. Member who had used 
that figure. What he (Sir John Colomb) 
had said was that, taking the average 
throughout Australasia over a long 

eriod of time, the amount would pro- 
ably be about £6 or £7 per head. 

Mr. HALLEY STEWART said, he 
begged the hon. Gentleman’s pardon. 
It was a Gentleman behind the Treasury 
Bench who had used the figure ; but the 
figure used by the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for Bow and 
Bromley, after all, only emphasized the 
argument he had been going to use. 
If every individual in Australia was a 
customer of this country to the extent of 
£6 or £7, the argument would apply to 
a much larger extent than if the sum 
were £16 or £17. What he maintained 
was that if they found employment at 
home for that part of the population 
who were now a burden upon tke rates 
they would be customers to our manu- 
facturers to a much larger extent per 
head than they would be if sent to the 
Colonies. The amount spent by them 
in home manufactures would be doubled 
and quadrupled. If it were a matter 
of Colonial trade there might be some 
force in the contention of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman (Sir John Colomb) ; 
but it was not merely a trade ques- 
tion. He imagined that in getting rid 
of our population and exporting the 
people as proposed, they were getting 
rid of the strength and sinew of the 
country. They never sent out the sick, 
the halt, the blind; but they sent out 
the best brain and sinew of the country. 
Of a family of eight or 10 it was never 
the laggard, the lazy, or the fool who 
went out, but the best man, the one 
with most courage and endurance; and 
the reason he and his friends objected 
to the system proposed in the Bill was 
that it would be bringing about weak- 
ness in this country just in proportion 
as it increased strength in the Colonies. 
He objected to the clause as it originally 
stood, and much preferred the Amend- 
ment as proposed by his hon. Friend on 
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his right. The clause as now presented 
was less objectionable ; but he certainly 
felt strongly opposed to favouring the 
system of emigration until they had de- 
veloped the allotment system and made 
experiments in the direction of small 
holdings, which he believed would before 
long be established law, and he should 
not be surprised if the law were passed 
under the auspices of hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. By this system new 
power would be given to village life, 
and the bestowing of this power was 
almost within the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s reach under the new District 
Councils. It was because he believed 
some such system should be adopted 
that he could not give his sanction to 
the system of emigrating our best sons. 
The hon. Member for the Bordesley 
Division of Birmingham (Mr. Jesse 
Collings) had something to say about the 
“lightening of the ship;” but it was 
rather a singular circumstance, in view 
of his observations, to reflect that he 
was not present when the lightening of 
the ship was going on, and when the 
District Clauses were being disposed of. 

Mr. TOWNSEND (Warwickshire, 
Stratford-on-Avon) said, he should like 
to say a word or two in support of the 
sub-section, particularly as now amended 
by the Government. He did not think 
the country need fear even if the County 
Councils had this power given to them 
that advantage would be taken of it, 
at any rate until the lapse of a consider- 
able period, as the labourers of the 
agricultural districts were averse to 
emigration. In time, however, there 
would be some who would take advan- 
tage of it, nodoubt. He could not agree 
with the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Islington (Mr. Bartley) in thinking 
that this Emigration Clause would dis- 
courage thrift at home; on the contrary, 
he thought it would put a premium on 
skill and industry, but they should only 
send out those men of whose power, 
skill, and industry they were certain, 
and who would be likely to succeed. 
We should soon find out our mistake 
if we emigrated the thriftless and 
the idle, for they would be retnrned 
on our hands. We, no doubt, had 
in our rural population a large num- 
ber of people who were willing to 
work and who were capable workmen, 
but who were not able to get work. 
He had witnessed this himself during 
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the past winter. He had known these 
men, more capable and better workmen 
than many who were in employment, 
unable to earn a living, not through any 
fault of their own, but because there 
was not sufficient work for them in this 
country. He thought emigration would 
be an immense advantage to such men 
as those, and also to those who were 
left behind. 

Sm STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 
(Exeter) said, he should like to point 
out to the hon. Member for the Spalding 
Division of Lincolnshire (Mr. Halley 
Stewart) that when he spoke of alterna- 
tive schemes for the improvement of the 
condition of the agricultural classes, the 
Government proposal to promote emi- 
gration onl not interfere with any 
alternative scheme for improving the 
condition of those who remained at 
home. The proposal of the Government 
was for an entirely permissive scheme— 
merely a proposal for enabling the 
County Council when appointed to ad- 
vance funds to people willing to emi 
grate whom, in deals Sulqueel, it would 
be desirable to emigrate. He had heard 
with some regret the suggestion of the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board, for the 
alteration of the clause, as he had stated 
specifically that he wished to amend it 
so as to make it operative only in cases 
where a guarantee was received for re- 
payment from the Local Authority in 
the county or the Government of a 
Colony. It would be hard on a Colony, 
he thought, to hold it responsible for 
the repayment of the money necessary 
to emigrate people from this country. 
The hon. Member for the Spalding 
Division had said that it was only the 
best class that would emigrate, and that 
the worst class would stop at home, or, 
at all events, would be useless in the 
Colonies. He (Sir Stafford Northcote) 
conceived that if people really wanted 
to emigrate, the District Councils, if com- 
posed of wise people, would not under- 
take to spend the ratepayers’ money 
in emigrating merely the cream of the 
working classes, but would take care in 
spending it on emigration to provide 
that with the bone and sinew which the 
hon. Member opposite had spoken of 
should be emigrated also a fair propor- 
tion of old and young persons—the 
older generation who were past work, 
and the younger generation who were 
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not yet able to work; in short, he be- 
lieved that if the Government asked the 
districts to support them in providing 
emigration they would provide that a 
certain number of useless hands should 
accompany the skilled and able workers 
who went out at the public expense. 
He thought there was great advantage 
in the proposal of the Government, for 
the reason that there was no doubt a 
very natural jealousy on the part of the 
working classes of anything inthe nature 
of an Imperial scheme of colonisation. 
The scheme was advantageous, inasmuch 
as if any emigration scheme was to be 
carried out at all it would be carried out 
deliberately by directly elected repre- 
sentatives of the ratepayers, men who 
would be elected with a full knowledge 
of their views on this question. It was 
better that a man should emigrate, 
thrive, and become a consumer of this 
country’s manufactures, than that he 
should become an inmate of the work- 
house and a mere burden on the rate- 
payers. He trusted that the Amend- 
ment would not be pressed. 
Mr. BRUNNER said, he should sup- 
a the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
er for Islington (Mr. Bartley) if he 
went to a Division, and thereby return 
good for evil, for the hon. Member had 
rather gone out of his way to cast upon 
him (Mr. Brunner) a charge which, at 
this moment, was one of the most odious 
which could be thrown upon a person in 
his position. The hon. Member had 
charged him with being one of those 
employers of labour who imported 
foreignors in order to keep down wages 
—a class of persons who just now, and 
very rightly, were under the ban of pub- 
lic opinion. Now, he (Mr. Brunner) 
was not amongst these—— 


An hon. Member was understood to 
intimate that the hon. Member for 
Northwich was not referred to in the 
sense stated. 


Mr. BRUNNER said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Islington, if he remembered his 
words correctly, had said that he had 
heard within the last few days that the 
hon. Member for Northwich employed 
foreigners in this way; and he (Mr. 
Brunner) spoke in the recollection of 
the Committee. He happened to have 
heard within the last two or three days 
that this statement was made last Friday 
before the Committee, of which the hon. 
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Gentleman was a member, and whether 
or not the hon. Gentleman’s statement 
to-night was a hash of that evidence, he 
was not prepared to say. He did not 
know whether there was any connection 
between that evidence and the state- 
ment of the hon. Member to-night. 
The hon. Member was at liberty to ex- 
plain where he got his information from 
if he pleased; but, for his (Mr. Brun- 
ner’s) part, he had only to say, in reply 
to the charge made against him that of 
all the 2,000 men in his service there 
were not more than twoorthree in a 1,000 
that were foreigners. He only, at present, 
knew of one, and all he knew of him was 
that he was an excellent musician, and 
that the ladies in the neighbourhood 
recently subscribed to present him with 
a piano. The children of this man were 
also all musical, and the only thing 
“sweated” in the neighbourhood was 
the piano. 

Mr. BARTLEY said, the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down had said 
as distinctly as possible that he had 
some employés who were foreigners, and 
all that he (Mr. Bartley) had ever said 
was that he employed foreign workmen 
in acountry where a scarcity of work 
existed for English workmen. He 
had said he believed the hon. Gen- 
tleman did employ such people, and now 
the hon. Gentleman distinctly told the 
Committee that such was the case. foe 
of “Oh!” and “ Withdraw!’’] ell, 
did the hon. Member say that he did 
not employ foreigners? With reference 
to this Amendment of the Government 
he mustsay hethought it met the case by 
obviating the difficulties he had pointed 
out, and he had no objection to accept it 
in lieu of the Amendment he had moved. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : Is it the pleasure 
of the Committee that the Amendment 
be withdrawn? [ Cries of “‘ No!”’] 

Mr. 8S. SMITH said, if he had an 
opportunity after this sub-section had 
been disposed of, he should move the 
addition of a new sub-section to the 
clause as follows :— 

‘* For making grants which they are hereby 
authorised to make to any persons or bodies of 
persons corporate or incorporate, in aid of the 
boarding out, training, and emigration of poor 
children, and.”’ 

Mr. SETON-KARR said, the right 
hon. Gentleman had introduced words 
which he regretted to say he could not 
support. They were to the effect that 
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this power of the County Council to 
borrow money for the purposes of emi- 
gration should not be exercised without 
a guarantee on the part of the Local 
Authorities or the Colonies. He would 
submit that that proposal would very 
much embarrass the powers of the 
County Council. 

Sm GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgton) rose to Order, and 
pointed out that the Committee were 
not dealing with the subject on this 
Amendment. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: The time to dis- 
cuss that Amendment will be when it is 
before the Committee. 

Mr. SETON-KARR said, he had 
only one other word to say. He wished 
to join issue with those who said there 
were plenty of remedies at home. At 
least no schemes had been put forward 
that were substantially sound, and, at 
any rate, there was plenty of room for 
both home schemes and Colonial schemes. 
They on that (the Ministerial) side of the 
House had got a cut and dried scheme 
of colonization which was financially 
sound, and he denied that on the other 
side they had ever produced any scheme 
which could ve tried which was finan- 
cially sound. 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN said, 
that before the Amendment was put he 
should like to say one word on the main 
question as to whether local funds 
should or should not be given for pur- 
poses of emigration. He must say that 
he personally held a very strong opinion 
that this was not a proper application 
of the rates. The Amendment of the right 
hon. Gentleman was a thoughtful Amend- 
ment, and, so far as it went, an excellent 
Amendment; but it still contained, in 
almost as dangerous a shape as ever, the 
principle of applying the rates for pur- 
poses of emigration. He thought the 
Amendment retained in almost as dan- 
gerous a way as before the principle of 
applying the rates in aid of emigration. 
If it were only a question of applying 
loans on the guarantee of the Govern- 
ment of a Colony it might be different ; 
but he must say that his apprehension 
was not removed by any guarantee of 
the Local Authority, whether Town 
Council, or Board of Guardians, or the 
Council which under the Bill would take 
the place of these Bodies. Whatever 
these Bodies may be called, they are all 
composed of ratepayers, and they deal 
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with rates. His objection was to placing 
any burden on the local rates for the pur- 
pose of emigration. The benefits of 
emigration were not local, but national, 
and if money was to be given or burdens 
and risks were to be imposed for emigra- 
tion at all, they should be undertaken by 
the nation asa whole. The Government 
to which he had belonged introduced a 
scheme for the emigration of the Irish 
peasantry, but they did not propose to 
place any burdens for the purpose on 
the localities. It might be said that 
those localities were too poor, but if 
emigration were an economical advan- 
tage to the locality, the poorer the 
locality was the more they were bound 
to encourage and carry out emigration 
by means of the State funds and at the 
national risk. But in no part of the 
debate to which he had listened had he 
heard any hon. Member seriously argue 
that it would be an immediate or nearly 
immediate advantage to the county rate- 
payers to set on foot a scheme of emi- 
gration, limited or unlimited. He was 
extremely alarmed by this proposal, and 
when it was considered how much 
apprehension was caused by the addition 
of 4d. in the pound for a free library he 
could not but think that the Government 
was embarking on a wide sea of possible 
risk to the ratepayers. He hoped there 
would be a clear vote on the question 
whether or not emigration was to be 
assisted out of the rates. 

Sm JOHN COLOMB said, the right 
hon. Gentleman had laid down the prin- 
ciple that emigration should not be 
assisted from the rates; but he would 
ask him why, on a former occasion, he 
had distinctly supported a measure of 
emigration for Ireland which was still 
being paid for by the ratepayers? Fur- 
ther, the right hon. Gentleman had 
raised the objection that the poorer 
the locality the more emigration there 
would be under the clause. But that 
was exactly what the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had carried into practice in Ire- 
land under the Administration of which 
he was a Member. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he would now 
appeal to the Committee to come toa deci- 
sion on this Amendment. He had made 
a proposal which reduced the question 
within narrow limits, and, looking to 
the many important matters which had 
to be dealt with he trusted the Com- 
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mittee would enable them to make 
progress. 

r. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, the right hon. Gentleman 
would find from statistics recently pub- 
lished by the German Government that 
it was estimated that the loss to the 
State for every person of the age of 14 
years who emigrated was £100, and he 
ventured to say that with reference to 
this country the amount would be in- 
creased rather than diminished. He 
would, therefore, ask hon. Members to 
consider what that would amount to in 
the case of the emigration of any con- 
siderable number of persons of the age 
of 14; and he presumed if this power 
was intended to be used it would be for 
the purpose of emigrating not only hun- 
pets but thousands of the population. 
The cost then to the State of every 100 
persons emigrated would be £10,000. 
His view was that it was very much 
better to keep the people in the country, 
especially when, as was very well known, 
the Colonies and other countries would 
not take the scum of the population— 
paupers and criminals—but insisted on 
getting physically and intellectually the 
best of our people. If these were 
allowed to remain at home they would 
before long replace the money spent 
upon them from the national capital, 
whereas by getting rid of them a dead- 
lock would be brought about. He ob- 
jected strongly to this proposal, which 
was an inducement to those who wanted 
to get rid of poor persons in a locality, 
to send them abroad at the expense of 
the ratepayers. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 224; 
Noes 117: Majority 107 .—(Div. List, 
No. 219.) 


Mr. 8. SMITH said, he rose to pro- 
pose an Amendment for the purpose of 
authorizing grants in aid of the board- 
ing out, training and emigration of 
pauper children. If this work was to 
be carried out it must be done by grants 
of money, and he asked the Committee 
to assent to his proposal, which would 
ultimately save to the rates more than 
the amount expended. £15 would serve 
for the training of a child for one year 
and for his emigration, whereas the cost 
to the country if he were kept at home 
would be £100. The scheme he pro- 
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posed could be carried out in an admir- 
able manner by means of the existing 
agencies, and he earnestly appealed to 
the Committee to accept the new sub- 
section which he begged to move. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 56, after line 8, insert as a new sub- 
section, ‘‘and for making grants which they 
are hereby authorized to make to any person or 
body of persons, corporate or incorporate, in aid 
of the boarding out, training, and emigration 
of pauper children.’’—(JJ/r. Samuel Smith.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. RITCHIE said, if the Committee 
were to accept the proposal of the hon. 
Gentleman, it would empower the 
County Councils to borrow money in 
order to make these grants. He thought 
the Amendment of the hon. Gentleman 
went beyond what the Government in- 
tended, which was that if grants were 
to be made the money ought to be raised 
by rates; and the only reason for giving 
the County Council power to borrow 
was that the works to be done were im- 
provements, or of a kind that would 
repay the advances made. Another 
criticism of the hon. Gentleman’s pro- 
posal which he had to offer was that the 
existing Local Authorities—namely, the 
Boards of Guardians, had already the 
power of making these grants, and he 
was not aware that there was any indis- 
position on the part of the Boards of 
Guardians to assist this kind of emigra- 
tion to the extent that might be right. 
He understood the hon. Ghatiomes to 
imply that this provision was not so 
much with reference to action of the 
Boards of Guardians as with reference 
to the action of the Local Govern- 
ment Board; but he pointed out that 
the regulations of the Department were 
absolutely essential for the well being 
of the children emigrated, by ensuring 
that proper arrangements were made 
for their care when they reached a 
foreign land; and if he had been able 
to make some modifications of those 
regulations, the substance was still 
maintained whizh imposed on the Local 
Authorities the legal obligation of seeing 
that proper care was taken of the chil- 
dren sent abroad. He did not think it 
was wise to make the County Council 
responsible for this as well asthe Boards 
of Guardians, and he was, therefore, un- 
able to accept the Amendment of the 
hon. Gentleman. 
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Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
said, he would suggest to his hon. Friend 
that his object might be attained by 
moving a separate clause at the end of 
the Bill to enable the County Council to 
raise money and pay out of the rates for 
the emigration of the children. For his 
part, he should certainly object to the 
narrowness of his hon. Friend’s Amend- 
ment, because he thought it ought to 
include children in industrial schools 
and the children of prisoners who had 
committed gross assaults upon them. 
The course he suggested would avoid 
the objection to the Amendment which 
the right hon. Gentleman had taken. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, there was 
probably no man in the country who 
was so great an authority on the subject 
as his hon. Friend the Member for 
Flintshire (Mr. 8. Smith), and from his 
own recollection of former times at the 
Local Government Board, he regarded 
him as one who had addressed his mind 
to the best methods of carrying out 
emigration, not only with regard to 
poor children, but pauperchildren. He 
(Mr. Stansfeld) thought that the best 
way of dealing with the question, was 
not to confine the grants to those made 
by Boards of Guardians, because the 
children they wanted to be emigrated 
were those who had not yet become 
paupers, and therefore that the assist- 
ance should come rather from the 
County Council. He hoped that this 
proposal could be carried into effect by 
some plan that would not be open to the 
objections which had been urged against 
the Amendment of his hon. Friend, and 
if such a plan were suggested he trusted 
the right hon, Gentleman would give it 
a fair and not unfriendly consideration. 

Mr. 8. SMITH said, he was willing 
to withdraw the Amendment, on the 
understanding that the question would 
be raised again. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. RITCHIE said, there had been 
many representations made to the Local 
Government Board, and to himself, in 
connection with the extent of the borrow- 
ing powers proposed to be given by the 
Bill to the County Councils. They had 
at first adopted the limit in the Muni- 
cipial Corporations Act, but further con- 
sideration had convinced them that this 
was far too wide for any powers which 
the County Councils were likely to 
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require, and on the whole they thought 
it would meet with most general accept- 
ance if, when unduly large borrowing 
wers were required, Parliament should 
kets the opportunity of examining into 
and passing an opinion upon the pro- 
posal which might be made. But they 
did not think the County Council should 
be so hampered as to be unable to 
exercise any borrowing power without 
coming direct to Parliament, and they, 
therefore, proposed to amend the Bill 
by placing this power within narrow 
limits and leaving the County Council 
to come to the Local Government Board 
for a Provisional Order to be confirmed 
by Parliament if they wanted to exceed 
the amount named in the Bill. They 
proposed then to restrict the borrowing 
powers to one-tenth of the rateable 
value of the property in thecounty. He 
could inform the Committee that no 
County Authority in the country had 
hitherto approached the proportion they 
proposed to name in the Bill, the 
largest amount borrowed being, he 
thought, equal to about one-fourteenth 
= of the rateable value, and that 
eing so, he believed the proposal would 
be accepted by the Committee. 
CommanDER BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) asked if this limit would 
apply to boroughs ? 
rk. RITCHIE said, it would not do 
so, a8 the Boroughs borrowed under the 
Municipial Corporations Act. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 456, line 18, to leave out from the 
word “ of”’ to the end of line 26, and insert the 
words “ one-tenth of the annual rateable value 
of the rateable property in the county, ascer- 
tained according to the standard or basis for 
the county rate; the amount shall not ke 
borrowed except in pursuance of a provisional 
order made by the Local Government Board 
and confirmed by Parliament.—(Mr. Ritchie.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 


Clause.” 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, he was 
sorry that the right hon. Gentleman had 
roposed the alteration. Here was a 
arge Body representing and elected by 
the electors of counties, possibly having 
work in hand, the necessity of which 
everyone was agreed upon; but if it 
happened to cost more than one-tenth 
of the rateable value of property in the 
county, or if that limit had already been 
reached, it would be absolutely im- 
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possible to carry the work through with- 
out going first to the Local Government 
Board and to Parliament, at consider- 
able expense, which would be incurred if 
there were any opposition. How would 
that restriction have acted, if such a rule 
had existed, in the case of some boroughs 
where improvements of the most desir- 
able character had been carried out? It 
was proposed recently by the Authorities 
in Birmingham that there should be 
a supply of pure and wholesome water 
placed within the reach of the poorest 
people in the borough; and if this 
restriction had been in force, there 
would have been difficulties put in the 
way of that scheme. As the matter 
stood at present, the Authorities applied 
to the Local Government Board for the 
approval of a scheme, and when they 
were satisfied that it was good, they 
exercised no power as to the amount of 
money required for carrying it through. 
There was always expense when there 
was opposition. The limit here pro- 
posed was calculated to bar improve- 
ments which the County Council--a 
large and important Body—might think 
it desirable to carry out with the consent 
of the ratepayers. They wanted, by 
the present Bill, to decentralize. They 
had already recognized that the County 
Council was a very important Body, and 
the object was to encourage them, not 
to spend money needlessly, but to carry 
out the necessary work of improvement, 
and on the ground even that they were 
asked to take away from the County 
Council what he might call the dignity 
of the power of borrowing, he did rot 
think the Committee would act wisely 
in passing the Amendment, As the 
clause stood before, the power was quite 
sufficiently limited, and he certainly 
regretted that the right hon. Gentleman 
had proposed to alter it. They might 
be quite sure that the County Cvuncil 
would, under any circumstances, go to 
the Local Government Board for ap- 
proval of their schemes. They might 
be quite sure that that safeguard, to- 
gether with the watchfulness of the 
ratepayers, would be quite sufficient to 
prevent waste of money, particularly if 
this limit of two years, which was a 
very moderate one, was +!iowed to 
stand. He could only regret that such 
a small limitation as one-tenth of the 
rateable value should be put into the 
Bill, as au idea, so to speak, to set the 
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pace to the County Councils—as a guide 
to them what they were to do, and that 
they were not to exceed a certain 
amount. That amount was very small. 
The feeling would be that when once 
indebtedness to that amount was 
reached, the Council should not spend 
any more money until a portion of the 
indebtedness was paid off. That should 
not be the governing idea. The govern- 
ing idea of the borough or county 
should be what were the requirements 
of the locality. Take the Birmingham 
Improvement Scheme, upon which the 
Corporation spent £1,500,000 of money. 
If such a limitation as that proposed 
had been in the Act, he ventured to say 
that such an improvement would not 
have been carried out ; but the effect of 
carrying it out had been to reduce the 
death-rate of the town very materially, 
which was evidence of the great ad- 
vantage of not embodying too strong a 
restriction in the Act. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that his hon. 
Friend was under some delusion in this 
matter when he compared the borough 
of Birmingham with the County Coun- 
cils under the Bill. The hon. Gentleman 
should remember that counties would 
be cut up into a number of areas such 
as boroughs, urban county districts, 
and rural county districts, and that 
these areas would provide such works 
as Birmingham provided for itself. The 
question of water supply, for instance, 
was not one of county expenditure, but 
of local expenditure; and there were 
provisions in the Act to enable Local 
Authorities to borrow for purposes of 
that kind, and the liability of Birming- 
ham was no different to other Local 
Authorities. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, he had 
mentioned water supply as an illustra- 
tion of the sort of improvement that 
might be required. Ue did not mean 
to say that water supply would be a 
county undertaking, but he had meant 
that other improvements of equal value 
might be necessary. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that the im- 
provement the hon. Member had re- 
ferred to, and which, no doubt, had cost 
a great deal of money, was not a matter 
with which the County Council would 
have to deal at all. These were matters 
for local areas which the Council would 
be separated from. It would not be a 
function of the county ratepayers to pro- 
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vide water or drainage. It was for the 
local ratepayers to provide that, and 
the Government aid not specify an 
limit in the Bill with reference to su 
matters. All they said was that for 
general county purposes it was not at 
all necesarry that enormous borrowing 
powers should be given. If he were 
asked, he should be unable to say in 
what way the County Council should 
spend in moderation money which was 
spent on improvements in such places 
as Birmingham and other local areas 
throughout the county. He ventured 
to say that for all local purposes 
adequate provision could be made under 
the proposal in the Bill, and if further 
expenditure was necessary there could 
be investigation as to the purpose for 
which the money was required, and 
whether the loans were borne out by 
the works required to be done. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in page 56, 
line 29, to leave out ‘‘(a) outstanding 
amount of loans lent both to the Local 
Authorities in the county and.” 


Question, ‘‘That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause,” put, and negatived. 


Mz. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) said, there was an Amendment 
which he proposed to move, providing 
that in estimating the total debt of a 
County Council there should also be 
deducted ‘‘ the value of any assets which 
when realized will be carried to any 
sinking fund.”” He was advised, how- 
ever, by an authority who had greater 
knowledge on this subject than he could 
pretend to possess, that those words 
were unnecessary to carry out the object 
of the section. If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board considered the words 
to be unnecessary, he (Mr. Pickersgill) 
would not propose them. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he would advise 
the hon. Member not to move the 
Amendment, which was unnecessary, 
and which the Government could not 
accept. The question of assets was one 
of such a precarious character that he 
was afraid if the Amendment were 
accepted it would lead to some con- 
fusion. 


| Nineteenth Night. | 
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Mr. PICKERSGILL said, then he 
would not move the Amendment. 

Mr. BRUNNER said, he begged to 
move the insertion, after the word ‘‘or,” 
of the words “liability for which is.” 


Amendment proposed, in line 35, 
after the word “‘ or,” to insert the words 
“liability for which is.”—(Mr. Brun- 
ner.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. RITCHIE said, he was very un- 
willing to accept Amendments of this 
kind which were not upon the Paper, 
and which therefore he had not had an 
opportunity of considering, He should 
much prefer that the hon. Member 
would move it on Report. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Motion of Mr. Rircure, the 
following Amendment made :—In page 
56, line 41, after the word “ property,” 
to insert the words “but does not include 
money previously borrowed for the pur- 
pose of repaying a loan.” 





Amendment proposed, in page 57, 
line 6, to leave out the word ‘‘ sixty,” 
and insert the word “ thirty.”—(Ar. 
Wharton.) 


Question proposed, ‘That the word 
‘ sixty’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. RITCHIE: I believe this is the 
present Quarter Sessions limit, and 
therefore should be glad to accept it. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.) said, 60 years was too 
long a period for the repayment of a 
loan, but 30 years was too short a 
period. It would mean this, that if a 
County Council had to borrow money it 
would find itself in the market handi- 
capped with a high rate of interest, and 
be placed at a great disadvantage com- 
pared to the boroughs in the same 
county, which were all allowed to 
borrow for certain purposes for periods of 
50 years, some being limited to 40 years. 
Thirty years was the old municipal 
limit, and he thought that by adopting 
that limit they would be crippling the 
County Councils very unnecessarily. He 
did not see why there should be a general 
opposition to the County Councils having 
any borrowing powers at all, as it would 
practically come to that. It would in- 


volve a very heavy burden to cover both 
the interest and the sinking fund. 
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Mr. BARING (London): No, no! 


Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER said, the 
hon. Member was no doubt a great 
authority, and he did not like to contra- 
dict him; but he thought the Govern- 
ment rate for loans of 35 years was 
5 per cent including interest and sink- 
ing fund, the interest being calculated 
at 34 per cent. The Local Sanitary Au- 
thorities and the Town Councils would 
be able to borrow on better terms than 
they were going to allow the County 
Councils. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that no doubt, so 
far asthe Town Councils and Local Autho- 
rities were concerned, the limit of 
borrowing powers was greater than 30 
years, but it wae within the competency 
of the Local Government Board to lay 
down a term for which money ought to 
be borrowed ; and following the express 
intention of Parliament during recent 
years, the policy of the Local Govern- 
ment Board had been, as far as possible, 
to limit the time for repayment. Al- 
though it was true that in some cases as 
many as 60 years had been allowed, 
there were few instances in recent years 
in which such a term had been given. 
He had on one or two occasions granted 
a period of 60 years for the purpose of 
purchasing land and other purposes 
which were germane thereto, but he had 
always done so with considerable re- 
luctance. When a large limit of borrow- 
ing powers was allowed the pressure 
brought to bear on the Local Govern- 
ment Board to extend the borrowing 
limit to the utmost was very great 
indeed, as the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Halifax knew. He (Mr. 
Ritchie) did not think they would be 
placing the county in a disadvantageous 
position by limiting the borrowing 
powers to the term named. If there 
were special reasons, the term could 
always be extended by local Acts. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) asked 
what would be the effect of this limita- 
tion on county boroughs ? 

Mr. RITCHIE said, the provision 
would not affect county boroughs. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby) 
asked whether there was any medium 
between 60 and 30 years? If 60 years 
was considered too long, would not 30 
years be too short compared with the 
time ordinarily granted to boroughs? 
What was the ordinary time granted to 
boroughs ? 
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Mr. RITCHIE said, that 30 years 
was the ordinary term given by the Local 
Government Board. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER said, that 
the proposal before the Committee did 
not say that 30 years should be allowed 
for repayment in all cases, but that that 
period was to be the maximum. It 
was now proposed that this was to be 
the maximum, and although the Local 
Government Board would be able to 
allow that period, it would not be able 
to go beyond it. At a proper time, if 
possible, he should move an Amendment 
to make this period 40 years. 

Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Stockport) 
said, the object for which money was to 
be borrowed was the execution of per- 
manent works which would not be ex- 
hausted in 30 years. The policy should 
be not to burden the present generation 
with the whole expenses of that which 
was done for the benefit of future zene- 
rations as well as the present, and there- 
fore he thought 40 years at least should 
be allowed. 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
said, he hoped the Government would 
stand to the term of 30 years. All who 
had had experience in county financial 
business desired that the limit should be 
30 years. He was surprised at the course 
taken by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for East Wolverhampton (Mr. 
Henry H. Fowler) and others on that (the 
Opposition) side of the House on the sub- 
ject, seeing that an Amendment infavour 
of adopting the limit of 30 years had 
been put on the Paper by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Halifax (Mr. 
Stansfeld). ‘ 

Mr. BARING said, he should like to 
correct a little mistake which the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. Henry H. 
Fowler) had fallen into. He (Mr. 
Baring) had reason to know that a 
county could borrow at 3} and 3} per 
cent, and he believed, though he was 
not sure, as he had not the figures by 
him, that a 1 per cent sinking fund 
would extinguish the debt in 30 years, 
but he thought that a limitation should 
be put upon the discretion of the County 
Councils to borrow money, as they might 
be tempted to do so too lavishly at first. 
No doubt they would not do so when 
they felt the shoe begin to pinch, and 
ultimately it might be well for Parlia- 
ment to allow a longer time. Most of 
them were aware that young men were 
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rather fond of borrowing, and he was 
inclined to think that young County 
Councils would in this respect be very 
like young men. 

Mr. LAWSON said, he should like to 
know when they were going to find a 
point of resistance on the part of the 
right hon. Gentleman against the de- 
struction of his own clauses. During 
the whole evening he had been running 
away from his own proposals, and con- 
senting to the whittling down of the 
borrowing powers of the County Councils, 
It should be borne in mind that the 
Irish tenants under the Purchase Acts 
were allowed 49 years in which to pay 
off their instalments. If 30 years were 
adopted in the present case, the occupiers 
would bear the whole expenditure of the 
Local Authority, and the owners, as had 
happened in the Metropolis, would get 
the ultimate benefit. From some county 
Members they had heard nothing about 
this part of the Bill, but that the County 
Councils did not want these powers at 
all. Whatdid they mean by “ counties?” 
Why, simply the Quarter Sessions. 
These gentlemen were simply interpret- 
ing the views of the Quarter Sessions, 
on whose behalf they spoke. It had 
been said that the right hon. Member 
for Halifax had put down a similar 
Amendment to that now under discus- 
sion; but he (Mr. Lawson) thought he 
might say that that righthon. Gentleman 
had been rather too willing to give him- 
self over into the hands of those against 
whom he should have been on his guard. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, he had to in- 
form the hon. Gentleman who had been 
good enough to catechize him, that he 
had not thrown himself into the hands 
of anybody, but simply adhered to his 
own Amendments. Whatever he had 
advocated this evening, he had advocated 
from his own convictions. He knew 
from experience of years gone by at the 
Local Government Board what a strong 
temptation it was to Local Authorities 
to borrow money, and he did not intend 
to abandon views, which he believed to 
be sound, in order to agree with the hon. 
Gentleman or with anybody else. 

Viscount WOLMER (Hants, Peters- 
field) said, that though he could not 
concur with the hon. Member for St. 
Pancras (Mr. Lawson) in running amuck 
against the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld), as 
he was sure that in the conduct of a 
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Bill on that side of the House the right 
hon. Gentleman had only been desirous 
of making the financial position of 
County Councils as secure as possible, 
and he felt confident that the ratepayers 
would have to be very much on their 
guard whenever the hon. Member was 
found conducting a similar Bill through 
the House of Commons—though he 
(Viscount Wolmer) did not happen to 
agree with the hon. Member in all he 
said, he must unite with the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for East Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) in 
pressing upon the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board the desirability of extending this 
term for repayment to at least 40 years. 
The right hon. Gentleman had limited 
the amount which the County Council 
could borrow, and had limited it very 
properly, but he (Viscount Wolmer) 
could not see why the right hon. Gentle- 
man should render it necessary for the 
present generation to pay in 30 years the 
cost of improvements of a permanent 
character, the benefit of which would be 
derived by the next and following gene- 
rations. He hoped that evening that 
the right hon. Seuthenee would con- 
sider his proposal, and would accept the 
limit of 40 years as a compromise. 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, 8.) said, he hoped that some 
concession would be made to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for East Wolver- 
hampton. He would point out what really 
was the nature of these loans. They 
were loans for the purchase of property 
on deferred payments, and he desired to 
know why the men of to-day, of the 
present generation, should make a free 
present to the men of 30 years hence. 
Take a case from the town from which 
he came. They were there just building 
Court of Assize Courts which would 
last for five generations. Why should 
those Assize Courts be paid for by one 
generation only? Why should the ob- 
ligation be imposed on the ratepayers 
of the county differently to the way in 
which it was imposed on the ratepayers 
in the borough? Why should they in- 
sist that a county, which wanted to put 
up an Assize Court to last 100 years or 
so, the obligation of paying for the 
building within 30 years? He main- 
tained that if the counties sat quietly 
down and accepted the limit of 30 years 
they would be accepting something 


Viscount Wolmer 
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which the boroughs would not look at 
for a moment. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘thirty’ be there inserted.” 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said, he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
consider carefully what he was doing. 
A 30 years’ limit would discourage any 
improvement or work which was required 
to be done in the counties. It was not 
reasonable to expect the ratepayers in a 
county for the sake of any improvement, 
especially if it were in the nature of per- 
manent works, to pay the whole money 
in one generation. He felt certain that 
the whole useful: ess of the Bill so far 
as improvement in the counties went, 
would be taken away or rendered more 
difficult if this limit of 30 years was 
maintained. He thought the Amend- 
ment proposed by the right hon. Member 
for East Wolverhampton was too mode- 
rate. He must express surprise that 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Halifax had proposed such a limit as this, 
though it was quite true that an exces- 
sive period for —as was to be 
guarded against. If the Bill was to be 
of any good they should not have too 
small a limit. He would prefer that the 
right hon. Gentleman in charge of the 
Bill would consent to the moderate modi- 
fication of 40 years proposed. It was 
not fair to the County Authorities that 
they should be put under a great disad- 
vantage as compared with boroughs. 
They could hardly expect the ratepayers 
of a county to assent to an improvement, 
no matter how important or necessary, 
when the cost to the present generation 
would be so enormous as it would be 
under the Bill as it now stood. 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
said, that in order to bring this discus- 
sion to a prompt issue he would move 
as an Amendment to the Amendment of 
the hon. Gentleman that the word 
forty ’?—— 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! 
The question is that the word ‘‘ thirty ”’ 
be there inserted. If that is negatived 
another figure can be moved but not 
before. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER said, 
that as such a high authority as the 
hon. Member for the City of London 
(Mr. Baring) had corrected him on a 
point connected with the matter under 
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discussion, he had looked into the ques- 


tion, and he found that the hon. Gen- 
tleman was under a misapprehension. 
He had said that the county could 
borrow at 3} and 3} per cent, which 
no doubt was true, and that 1 per 
cent would be sufficient to repay in 30 
years. He (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) 
would draw the hon. Member’s atten- 
tion to a precedent as embodied by 
the Treasury in the Land Act of 1881. 
The time allowed for repayment in 
that Act was 35 years, and the in- 
terest and sinking fund amounted to 5 
per cent. He should be content if the 
right hon. Gentleman would accept 
this precedent of 35 years in order to 
prevent the necessity for a Division. 

Mr. WIGGIN (Staffordshire, Hands- 
worth) said, he hoped the House would 
not be put to the trouble of a Division. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he calculated 
that the ditference between 30 and 35 
years would amount to something like 4 
per cent. He assured the Committee 
that the great bulk of the loans the 
Local Government Board had to sanction 
were for 30 years and less than 30 years. 
Numerous complaints had been made in 
the House as to the great accumulation 
of debts by Local Authorities and the 
enormous burden which, in consequence, 
pressed upon the people. Under ali the 
circumstances, he thought an additional 
+ per cent was a healthy pressure and 
one which the House of Commons ought 
to assent to. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 253 ; 
Noes 136: Majority 117.—(Div. List, 
No. 220.) 

Amendment proposed, 


In page 47, after line 33, to add the words— 
“(12.) Nothing in this section shall be taken 
to empower the Cheshire County Council to 
borrow on the security of any revenue esti- 
mated to accrue from the surplus funds of the 
River Weaver Navigation.”’—(Mr. Brunner.) 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 


QUESTION. 


—0 ——_ 


BANN, SHANNON, AND BARROW 
DRAINAGE BILLS. 


In reply to Colonel Notan (Galway, 
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Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Barrour) (Man- 
chester, E.) said, he hoped that, as there 
was really no opposition to these Bills, 
hon. Members would allow them to be 
taken after 12 o’clock to-morrow. After 
passing their second reading, the Bills 
would have to be referred to a hybrid 
Committee, where they would be tho- 
roughly threshed out, and if they re- 
turned in a form which was not accept- 
able to hon. Members opposite, they 
would have an opportunity of opposing 
them. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, that the right hon. Gentle- 
man was quite mistaken in supposing 
that there was no opposition to these 
Bills; there was, and there would be, 
opposition. 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
—j—. 


BAIL (SCOTLAND) BILL.—{Bi1t 286.] 
(The Lord Advocate, Mr. Solicitor General, Mr. 
Solicitor General for Scotland.) 


CONSIDERATION. 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) said, 
that in its present shape the Measure 
was highly objectionable to many hon. 
Members on that side of the House, and 
they were entitled to know what the 
Government intended to do with the 
Bill. It was extremely unsatisfactory 
that it should be brought on time after 
time, and he would suggest that, as the 
Government had already given facilities 
for it, they should name a day for its 
third reading. 

Tae FIRST LORD or raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Sirs) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, the hon. Gentleman 
had given him no Notice of his intention 
to put the Question. He (Mr. W. H. 
Smith) was not at all responsible for the 
appearance of this Order on the Paper 
that day. All that he had stated on a 
previous occasion was that it appeared 
reasonable that Bills which had reached 
the Report stage should have facilities 
afforded to them, and he would still 
consider what it was possible to do with 
regard to adopting the hon. Member’s 
suggestion. 
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Consideration, as amended, deferred 
till Zo-morrow. 


MOTIONS. 
—o 
MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT (CHARGES 
AND ALLEGATIONS) BILL. 


LEAVE. FIRST READING. 


Tse FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster), in moving for leave to 
introduce a— 

** Bill to constitute a Special Commission to 
inquire into the Charges and Allegations made 
against certain Members of Parliament and 
other persons by the Defendants in the recent 
trial of an action entitled ‘O’ Donnell v. Walter 
and another’ ”’ 
said, the Commissioners were to have 
power to examine witnesses on oath, to 
compel full disclosure of all facts and 
documents, and to grant certificates pro- 
tecting from all further proceedings, 
other than proceedings for perjury, wit- 
nesses who may have criminated them- 
selves by such disclosures. The parties 
to be represented by counsel if they 
think fit. 

Mr. PARNELL (Cork): I am very 
much surprised, Sir, to see the right 
hon. Gentleman move this Bill in silence, 
especially after his reply to my Question 
to-day in reference to the same matter. 
The right hon. Gentleman then stated 
that the Resolution of which he had 
given Notice had been introduced in re- 
sponse to the offer he made ‘“‘ to the hon. 
Member and those associated with him, 
and,”’ he continued— 

“Tt is for him and them to say whether they 
will accept the proposal of the Government or 
not. We do not desire to debate that proposi- 
tion, and I have put it therefore in this position 
in order that it may be either accepted or 
rejected by the hon. Member in the form in 
which it stands. If it is received and accepted 
the Bill will be immediately printed, but I may 
frankly say that I do not anticipate making any 
arrangements for a debate on the second read- 
ing of a Bill of this kind. It was an offer made 
by the Government to the hon. Gentleman and 
his Friends to be either accepted or rejected.”’ 


I am surprised, Sir, that the right hon. 
Gentleman should have moved this Bill 
in silence after having informed the 
House in his reply to my Question that 
he would expect us to accept or reject 
the Bill before it was printed. It turns 
out from his action, or rather non-action, 
to-night, that, in addition to expecting us 
to accept or reject the Bill before it is 
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rinted, he expects us to accept or reject 
it before he has even explained it or told 
us anything about it. A more monstrous 
proposition was never made bya Minister 
occupying the position of the right hon. 
Gentleman. [Loud cheers.| The right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland (Mr. A. J. Balfour) might con- 
ceal or repress his ill-timed levity. Al- 
though he has heard nothing from his 
Chief, he has not heard the end of my 
story. Now, Sir, I say this is not a 
question for me. It is not a question 
for the right hon. Gentleman. these 
letters are true and genuine, if they were 
ever dictated by me, if they were ever 
signed by me, I, whoam termed an honour- 
able Member of this House, am dishon- 
ourable and dishonoured. The hon. and 
learned Attorney General (Sir Richard 
Webster), in dealing with this matter in 
his speech, and in referring to one of 
these letters, of which a fac simile was 
published last year, said—‘‘ That with- 
out doubt, if it was untrue, it was the 
worst libel ever published upon a public 
man.” If these libels are true, if these 
letters are authentic, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, if he believes that they are genu- 
ine—and he has the hon. and learned 
Attorney General at his elbow, whoought 
to know, if he does not know, and ought 
to have taken steps to know, whether 
they are genuine or not—the right hon. 
Gentleman the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, instead of talking about making a 
bargain with me, ought to have come 
down and said—‘‘ The Government are 
determined to have this investigation, 
whether the hon. Member, this alleged 
criminal, likes it or not—the Govern- 
ment will investigate this matter to its 
very source and very root.’”” That would 
be the language to be expected of a 
Minister representing a great nation 
and a great country. The right hon. 
Gentleman, however, adopts very diffe- 
rent language and tactics. He, as First 
Lord of the Treasury, the Constitutional 
Representative in this House of a great 
Party, of the Government, and of the 
nation, comes and says to me, this Bill 
Sykes—‘“ It is for the hon. Member to 
say whether he will take this Bill or 
not.”” He asks me to accept the Bill 
before it is printed or even explained. 
He offers me this as a substitute for a 
jury. He asks me to accept this Bill, 
and he says I am to accept this tribunal 
without knowing the names of the 
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Judges who are to be placed upon it, or 
whether the number is to be three, or 
five, or seven. Why, in the case of an 
ordinary jury we should, at any rate, 
have the chances of the ballot. In the 
case of the jury he proposes we have 
nothing except the vague terms of his 
Reference and a jury of Judges nomi- 
nated by himself. Well, Sir, why should 
I trust the right hon. Gentleman, I, 
knowing that he and his Party and his 
Attorney General and his organs in the 
Press have made themselve= s“complices 
in these foul, scandalous, and disgrace- 
ful libels? Yet I am, under these cir- 
cumstances, to trust the right hon. Gen- 
tleman blindfold to do me that justice 
which he says he is so willing todo. I 
am not in a position of knowing what 
the Bill is going to be. I cannot criticize 
it. I cannot say to-night whether I shail 
accept it or reject it; but I say, judging 
from the terms of the Resolution, that 
it appears to me that the Government 
desire to put the cart before the horse, 
that they desire—following the example 
of their Attorney General in the recent 
trial—to keep in the background the 
question of the authenticity and genuine- 
ness of these forged letters, and to in- 
vestigate every other question—what 
Tom did, and Dick did, and Pat did, and 
Harry did, all over the country—before 
they come to the investigation of the 
question of what I did. And then, Sir, 
this is no longer, even by the terms of 
the Reference, a question for me alone 
or for my Colleagues alone, because the 
terms of the Reference go to the doings 
of other people as well as to my doings. 
This has become a public question, and 
it is not one out of the investigation of 
which the right hon. Gentleman will be 
allowed to back. I shall hold the right 
hon. Gentleman to an investigation. I 
shall give him no chance of creeping out 
of it; but I shall claim my right, when 
this Bill reaches Committee, if I find 
that its details will not afford that fair 
investigation which I claim and demand. 
[Cries of “Oh!” and “Order!”} I 
shall claim my right 

Tue Marquess or CARMARTHEN 
(Lambeth, Brixton): Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to a point of Order—{ Cries of 
“Order!” and “ Sit down!” ] 

Mr. SPEAKER : Order, order! 

Mr. PARNELL: I have just finished, 
Sir. I shall claim my right, when this 
Bill reaches Committee, to influence the 
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if I think it is necessary to do so; and 
I shall decline to make any bargain with 
the right hon. Gentleman beforehand 
that I will withdraw it from the judg- 
ment of this House as to its final shape 
and effect. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: The hon. Gen- 
tleman accuses me of not having caused 
this question to come before a jury. I 
wish to remind the hon. Member that I 
have stated, over and over again, that 
the view of the Government has been, 
and still is, that the proper tribunal to 
try the accusations which he declares to 
be foul charges against himself and his 
Friends is a jury and a Court of Law in 
this country. It is because the hon. 
Member has deliberately declined to 
avail himself of that tribunal, which is 
open to him and every one of Her Ma- 
jesty’s subjects, and because he claimed 
to have a tribunal of this House, which 
we have always declared to be abso- 
lutely unfit to try a question of this 
kind—that, in order that the facts may 
be ascertained, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have proposed a Royal Commis- 
sion, with full powers to investigate the 
whole of the circumstances of the case. 
I have put upon the Paper the fullest 
description I can of the measure which 
we propose to introduce. It was per- 
fectly useless for me to attempt to en- 
large upon the description I have given 
in the Notice of the measure. I am 
most anxious to avoid expressing any 
opinion or judgment of my own; and it 
appears to me that the Government 
would be wanting in their duty if they 
sought to introduce into the discussion 
of a measure of this kind anything which, 
in the slightest degree, tended to show 
that we had prejudged the question, 
which they have proposed to refer to as 
high a tribunal as they think, under the 
circumstances, they ought to appoint. 
I refrain from replying to any of the 
observations of the hon. Member per- 
sonal to myself. I can only say that the 
hon. Member will have the opportunity 
on the second reading of the Bill of what 
we believe will be an adequate discus- 
sion; and if he thinks fit to discuss the 
provisions of the Bill in Committee, it 
will undoubtedly be in his power to do 
so, and when the names of the Judges 
whom the Government think should be 
appointed to the Commission will be 
given. 
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Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby): 
I am glad to hear these words of the 
right hon. Gentleman, for certainly the 
language we heard from him earlier in 
the evening conveyed to everyone the 
impression that this was a Bill that was 
not to be debated. [‘‘No, no!”] I 
understand the right hon. Gentleman 
said, ‘the Bill we do not intend to have 
debated.” [‘No, no!”] It is very 
well for hon. Gentlemen to say ‘‘ No, 
no!” but I do not hear the right hon. 
Gentleman say ‘‘ No, no!” and he is the 
important person upon the truth of the 
statement. Well, it is quite impossible 
on a Bill of this character—a Bill ex- 
tremely unusual in its nature—a Bill 
which is for the discussion of charges 
and allegations made against certain 
Members of this House and other per- 
sons—that is against any and every- 
body, should not be debated. Allega- 
tions made how? The allegations were 
made in newspapers, conveyed through 
a speech—-I do not call it of the Attor- 
ney General, but of Sir Richard Web- 
ster. Now, that is the character of 
the inquiry which is to be made. Of 
course, that is a very important subject, 
and I am glad to hear from the right 
hon. Gentleman that, at all events now, 
the subject is one which ought to be 
fully debated in this House. 

Mr. DILLWYN (Swansea, Town): 
I do not rise to prolong the discus- 
sion, but to protest against one word 
that fell from the right hon. Gentle- 
man. He spoke of the proposed tri- 
bunal as a proper one; but I demur 
to that description. I cannot think 
this will be a proper tribunal. The 
House has already sufficient powers in 
their own hands to deal with a ques- 
tion of this kind. The plan they were 
now entering upon of always making 
new laws to meet new difficulties was a 
very unsound one. There was ample 
power in the House to investigate these 
charges; or the Government might 
either have arraigned his hon. Friend 
the Member for Cork for what he had 
done—which the hon. and learned Attor- 
ney General had declared he could prove 
or, if they were not satisfied with the 
statement of their Attorney General, 
they might have remonstrated with him 
for taking the course of making such an 
unauthorized statement. He protested 


against the course now proposed, as 
throwing a doubt upon the power of the 
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House to deal with this matter and 


bring it to a fair issue. He did not 
think that what was proposed was a 
proper way to a it to a fair issue, 
because he did not think it would secure 
an impartial tribunal, which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will have the power 
of nominating in any way they liked. 

Tae LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.): I do not 
rise, Sir, to address myself at this stage 
to any matter of controversy; but, as 
my hon. Friend the Member for the City 
of Cork (Mr. Parnell) and his Colleagues 
are anxious to facilitate a thoroughly 
full and effective inquiry into the sub- 
ject of the Motion before the House, I 
only rise for the purpose of asking the 
right hon. Gentleman the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether, with a view to 
that, he will circulate the Bill to-morrow; 
and whether he will set down the Bill 
for second reading at the earliest pos- 
sible day, and what facilities for debating 
it he will afford on that occasion? I 
rise to ask him, in the interests of the 
time of the House and of the conveni- 
ence of debate, whether he will not 
consider the propriety of naming the 
persons who will constitute the Com- 
mission when the Motion for second 
reading is made, instead of reserving 
it until the later stage of Committee ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: It would not 
be possible to circulate the Bill to- 
morrow, but I have every hope that it 
will be circulated the first thing on 
Wednesday, and I propose to take the 
second reading on oblay next. I will 
ascertain whether the suggestion of the 
hon. Member as to the names can be 
carried out ? 

Mr. SEXTON: What will be the 
opportunity of debate on Monday ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I stated this 
afternoon that there would be some dis- 
cussion, but I trusted that it would not 
be a prolonged one. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
At the commencement of the evening 
the right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
of the Treasury said he would not con- 
sent to give any information as to the dis- 
cussions which had taken place between 
himself and other Members of the 
Government. That we can perfectly 
understand ; but I would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman another question. The 
right hon. Gentleman came down here 
last Thursday, and stated that he was 
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willing to give a Royal Commission, 
while before that he had declared that 


it was a great principle of the Govern- 
ment that if a man was libelled he 
ought to go before a jury. But, as 
usual, the Government ran away from 
their principle. Now, he tells us that 
if a Member of this House is attacked 
in his honour, he ought not to appeal to 
this House and ask for a Select Com- 
mittee, but that he ought to go before a 
jury, and that if he does not go before 
a jury, then, with his consent, a Royal 
Commission ought to be appointed. 
Well, what I want to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman is this—Before he came 
down to this House did he or did he not 
have an interview with any representa- 
tive of The Timesnewspaper? And per- 
haps he will be good enough to tell us 
whether any sort of arrangement was 
made with the editor of Zhe Times news- 
paper; and, whether 7he Times news- 
paper was consulted in reference to this 
matter, and, if so, if he considers it fair 
when there are two parties to a dispute 
like this, that before coming down and 
making a declaration to the House he 
should consult one of the parties, and 
have no consultation with the other ? 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill to constitute a Special Commis- 
sion to inquire into the Charges and 
Allegations made against certain Mem- 
bers of Parliament, and other persons, 
by the Defendants in the recent trial of 
an action entitled ‘‘O’Donnell v. Walter 
and another,” ordered to be brought in 
by Mr. William Henry Smith, Mr. 
Secretary Matthews, and Mr. Solicitor 
General. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. 
[Bill 336. ] 


BRIBERY (PUBLIC BODIES) PREVENTION 
BILL. 


On Motien of Lord Randolph Churchill, Bill 
for the more effectual prevention and punish- 
ment of Bribery and Corruption of and by 
members, officers, or servants of corporations, 
councils, boards, commissions, or other public 
bodies, ordered to be brought in by Lord 
Randolph Churchill, Sir Robert Fowler, Mr. 
Jennings, Mr. Whitbread, Sir Henry James, 
and Mr. Richard Power. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 335.] 


House adjourned at twenty-five 
minutes before One o’clock. 
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MINUTES.]—Pvus.ic Bitts— Second Reading— 
Supreme Court of Judicature Act (Ireland) 
(1877) Amendment * (199). 

Committee — Companies (153); Victoria Uni- 
versity (163-218) ; Archdeaconry of Cornwall 
(202-219) ; Lloyd's Signal Stations (214- 
220). 

Report—Factory and Workshops Act (1878) 
Amendment (Scotland) (76). 


COMPANIES BILL.—(No. 153.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
COMMITTEE, 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 


Moved, ‘‘That the House do now re- 
solve itself into Committee upon the said 
Bill.” —( Zhe Lord Chancellor.) 


Lorpv HERSCHELL, in moving that 
the Bill be referred to a Select Commit- 
tee, said, he believed that the Bill had 
been introduced with the very best in- 
tentions ; but there was no measure 
fraught with greater danger than one 
which was saturated with good inten- 
tions, because those who were interested 
in the success of these good intentions 
were apt to overlook the difficulties in 
their way, and were so bent on doing 
some good, if they could, that they often 
ran the risk of doing a great deal of 
harm. The measure proposed that it 
should be practically impossible to 
register any new Company with limited 
liability except under a system of provi- 
sional registration, the object being to 
prevent those frauds which undoubtedly 
did take place now from time to time on 
the formation of new Companies for in- 
dustrial purposes. But his fear was 
that this system of provisional registra- 
tion would impose such liabilities upon 
those who might become Directors of 
Companies that men who had astake in 
the country, who had anything to lose, 
would refuse to have anything to do 
with them, while those who had nothing 
to lose, the very class whom it was de- 
sirable to drive out from the field, would 
be as well able to carry on their opera- 
tions as before. There were many men 
experienced in commercial affairs who 
were convinced this would be the result ; 
and, while it would not deter sub- 
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stantially the formation of Companies 
which ought not to be formed, it might 
prevent to a serious extent the formation 
of Companies which were perfectly legi- 
timate, and the operations of which 
when formed would be most beneficial. 
He believed Limited Liability Companies 
with all their evils had done, on the 
whole, an enormous amount of good in 
the country. The condition of the in- 
dustrial classes would have been vastly 
worse than it was but for their enter- 
prizes, and, therefore, their Lordships 
should consider well before they imposed 
such restrictions and limitations. He 
submitted that before making so serious 
a change there should be a more com- 
plete investigation of the question than 
had as yet tuken place. The very able 
Committee of the Incorporated Law 
Society had come to a conclusion un- 
favourable to the Bill, and in face of 
this and the opinion of great commer- 
cial authorities he submitted that their 
Lordships had not the knowledge which 
would justify them in assenting to this 
measure becoming law. The Bill pro- 
vided that it was to be the duty of every 
person joining in the issue of a pro- 
spectus to see that such prospectus dis- 
closed every particular within his know- 
ledge which was material to be made 
known to a person invited to take shares. 
If he failed to do so he was liable for 
any damage sustained by any person 
who so took shares. Now, it was easy 
to be wise after the event, and if in the 
opinion of a Judge, perhaps long after, 
something had been omitted which 
would have assisted the investor, he was 
bound to make the Director liable for 
the whole loss sustained by the ill- 
success of the Company, although he 
might come to the conclusion that the 
Director acted with perfect honesty. All 
he asked was that, instead of going on 
with the Bill when they could not be 
certain in the present state of their 
knowledge of bringing about a result 
satisfactory to the public, they should 
defer the further consideration of it till 
a Select Committee had reported on the 
whole subject. 


. Amendment moved, to leave out all the 
words after (‘‘ That”’) and insert (‘‘ the 
Bill be referred to a Select Committee.’’) 
—( Zhe Lord Herscheil.) 


Lorpv BRAMWELL said, he should 
be glad if his noble and learned Friend 


Lord Herschell 
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on the Woolsack would consent to the 
Motion. He agroed in the view that 
it would be extremely difficult for their 
Lordships to do justice to this Bill un- 
less it was first of all referred to a Select 
Committee. There was no provision 
made for Companies which made no 
one to the public for funds, or 
which were privately formed by a 
small number of persons sufficient in 
number to be within the Limited Lia- 
bility Act. There were also frequent 
cases in which Companies found it to 
their interest to amalgamate. Two 
separate Companies were wound up and 
constituted one Company to carry on the 
joint business. A gentleman had told 
him lately that he had been a party to 
arranging 14 different Companies this 
very year which had not been advertised. 
In that days’s papers there was an in- 
stance of two Companies proposing to 
amalgamate—namely, the Maxim and 
the Nordenfelt Gun Companies. In the 
Bill there was no provision for such a 
case; and not only that, but it would be 
ang by the terms of the Bill. He 

oped that the measure would be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee, where 
these points could be thoroughly con- 
wreak | 

Lorpv HILLINGDON said, he doubted 
whether the measure as it stood would 
carry out the intentions of those who had 
introduced it. Some of its provisions, 
particularly those which prescribed the 
interest which Directors should have in 
the Companies, would deprive thoseCom- 
panies very often of the men of experience 
and ability whose services it might be of 
the utmost importance to secure. The 
Bill would not prevent the formation 
of fraudulent Companies, but it would 
seriously interfere with legitimate enter- 
prize. If, however, it were referred to 
a Select Committee it might be made 
into a good and useful measure. 

Lorpv THURLOW said, he should 
support the proposal to refer the Bill to 
a Select Committee. It was only ina 
Select Committee, where the evidence 
of experts could be taken, that a Bill of 
this importance and magnitude could be 
properly dealt with. In his opinion the 
system of provisional registration which 
it was intended to intrcduce by that Bill 
was radically bad, and would do nothing 
towards removing any of those griev- 
ances which all honest men deprecated. 
They had the evidence against the Bill 
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of many important Bodies, including 
the Incorporated Law Society, while Mr. 
Mundella, a former President of the 
Board of Trade, had described it as not 
being worthy of the serious considera- 
tion of either House. He would add 
his advice to what had been already said 
in that House with regard to the refer- 
ring of the Bill to a Select Committee. 
At the same time, if the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack did not 
see his way to taking that course, and 
if they went into Committee upon the 
Bill, he would do all he could in assist- 
ing to make it a workable measure. 

Lorpv BRABOURNE said, that he had 
met with nobody outside their Lordships’ 
House who was in favour of the Bill; 
but as it was possible that it might be 
made into a good and useful measure he 
trusted that it would be refered to a 
Select Committee. With regard to the 
necessity for Directors to hold a large 
amount of shares, he thought that the 
principle was a vicious one, because 
while it was desirable that the large 
shareholders should be represented it 
was also desirable that the small share- 
holders should be protected, whose in- 
terests were not always identical with 
those of the large shareholders. The 
provision would also in many cases pre- 
vent good men of business from being 
Directors, although they were the class 
of men whom it was desirable to have. 
The effect of the Bill would be to re- 
strict commercial enterprize, and that 
was a position which their Lordships 
would not like to take up. There was 
no doubt that the Bill would not pass 
this Session, and therefore he hoped 
their Lordships would consent to refer it 
to a Select Committee, so that informa- 
tion which they had not at present might 
be obtained. 

Lorpv DENMAN said, he having been 
present when the first Limited Liability 
Bill was beforea Committee of the Whole 
House in 1856, he hoped that the Bill 
would not be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee. He trusted that their Lordships 
would bring their knowledge of the state 
of the question to be exercised on this Bill, 
and that investors would be protected by 
it. It might be improved in “ another 
place ; ” and, as their Lordships were not 
tied by a reference to the 12th of August, 
they would not be unable to discuss any 
alterations of the Bill, if necessary, in 
a free conference between the two 
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Houses of Parliament. It was not a 
lawyers’ Bill, and a decision of a Select 
Committee would have to be considered 
by the Whole House, and from the delay 
it would shelve the Bill till another 
Session. The first Bill for Limited Lia- 
bility had been carefully considered 
by a Committee of the Whole House. 
He (Lord Denman) had supported that 
Bill, and would give his best attention 
to the Bill now before their Lordships’ 
House. 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssury) said, that the arguments for 
referring the Bill to a Select Committee 
were only colourable arguments. This 
was the 17th of July, and to say that the 
Bill should be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee with the idea of taking evidence 
upon it was saying that the Bill should 
not pass, and the more straightforward 
course would have been, on the second 
reading, to move that it be read a second 
time that day six months. That had not 
been done, and now the effect of this 
dilatory Motion would be to destroy the 
Bill. The present state of the law was 
most unsatisfactory. Over and over 
again he had received remonstrances 
from Lancashire and other districts to 
the effect that, owing to the condition of 
the law, an enormous amount of fraud 
was perpetrated, and great commercial 
loss was incurred every day. It appeared 
from what took place in the Law Courts 
that one of the most familiar forms of 
fraud was for people to get up unreal 
Companies, take money from innocent 
shareholders, and then disappear. How 
long was this to go on? hat efforts 
had those who had criticized this Bill 
ever made to put an end to the existing 
evils? As many noble Lords were aware, 
the 38th section of the Companies Act 
was absolutely incapable of a correct in- 
terpretation. He believed it was no 
exaggeration to say that since 1862, 
when limited liability was introduced, 
millions had been wasted by means of 
fraudulent Companies, and the wasting 
of those millions had had the two-fold 
effect of checking legitimate commercial 
speculation and of ruining legitimate 
enterprize by the undue competition 
introduced by Companies which could 
have been brought out only to ruin the 
shareholders. The object of the Bill was 
to prevent that. He joined issue with the 
noble Lord who said that it was not de- 
sirable to make the Directors have a 
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substantial interest in the concern. On 
the contrary, he believed that was a 
most legitimate object, and he believed 
also that that object would, in a great 
measure, be attained by the Bill. It was 
said they would not get Directors of 
proper commercial standing and re- 
spectability if they made them liable, as 
contemplated by the Bill. But if there 
was anything of that kind in the Bill to 
which objection could fairly be taken, 
let it, when they got into Committee, by 
all means be struck out. If anything 
was clear, it was that it was perfectly 
competent to amend the measure as it 
stood. It was said that no system of 
provisional registration was admissible 
at all, and that such a hampering of 
commercial enterprize condemned the 
Bill. He admitted at once that the Bill 
was founded on the basis of provisional 
registration, and if no system founded 
on such a basis was admissible, then let 
the Bill be got rid of. He thought it 
would be very desirable to take care, 
by means of some authority, that the 
new Corporations which everyone could 
create for himself under the Act of 
1862 should not be permitted to come 
into existence until some examination 
had been made which would show that 
the enterprizes were not colourable 
frauds, but were intended as legitimate 
commercial undertakings. He had not 
heard any criticism suggesting that the 
machinery of the Bill, which was aimed 
at actual fraud, was not adapted to the 
purpose. He knew it might be said— 
**Make what provision you will; the 
subtlety of fraud will get round it and 
evade it.”” All they could do by means 
of laws was to go as far as they could to 
prevent fraud, and he believed the Bill 
would have a good effect in that way. 
He maintained that the real question 
was not that which was implied by the 
form of the Motion of the noble and 
learned Lord, but that which was im- 
plied by the commentaries of every 
noble Lord who had spoken against the 
Bill—namely, that it should be rejected. 
He trusted, however, that their Lord- 
ships would allow the Bill to go into 
Committee. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, the 
noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack was scarcely justified in represent- 
ing the intention of his noble and 
learned Friend as an intention to de- 
stroy the Bill. Even if the Bill did pass 
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Bill, 
their Lordships’ House, there would not 
be the remotest chance of its becoming 
law this Session. His noble and learned 
Friend by no means denied that the law 
required amendment. All he contended 
for was that their Lordships should not 
legislate without being in possession of 
full information and full knowledge of 
the matter. He must say he was 
alarmed at one remark which fell from 
the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack to the effect that the object 
of the Bill was to limit undue competi- 
tion. 

Lorp HALSBURY explained that 
what he said was that the effect of 
sham Companies was not only to lose 
the money of the shareholders, but also 
unduly to affect legitimate Companies 
by illegitimate competition. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY, con- 
tinuing, said, that no one who had 
studied the course of legislation since 
1856 could fail to recognize that the in- 
troduction of the system of limited liabi- 
lity had conferred enormous benefits on 
the trade of the country—it was one of 
the most valuable elements of our com- 
mercial system—and he should regret 
exceedingly if anything were done to 
diminish those benefits. The fact was 
that the objection to limited liability 
proceeded from those who feared its 
competition. 

Tue PRIME MINISTER anv SE- 
CRETARY or STATE ror FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS (The Marquess of Saissury) 
said, that everyone agreed in the opinion 
the noble Earl had expressed as to the 
benefits of the Limited Liability Acts. 
No one objected to the competition 
which those Acts had produced. So far 
as it was real competition it was 
healthy ; but what his noble and learned 
Friend on the Wollsack objected to was 
the competition of men of straw and 
of sham Companies, which only had the 
effect of enriching the promoters at the 
expense of the shareholders—bogus Com- 
panies, which set up businesses which 
were not real, and which tended to re- 
duce the scale of wages and to thru ¥ 
difficulties in the way of that honesty of 
trade on which the great manufacturing 
districts of the country depended. The 
feeling in this matter was very strong, 
and he believed that it was an entire 
libel on the manufacturers of these dis- 
tricts to say that they desired to get rid 
of competition merely. What they de- 
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sired to get rid of was illegitimate com- 
petition and the evils which were a fraud 
on honest competition. The proposal of 
the noble and learned Lord (Lord Her- 
schell) looked very much like a misuse 
of the Forms of the House. He ap- 
peared to have made a sham Motion—a 
Motion as bogus as some of the sham 
Companies formed under the Limited 
Liability Clauses themselves. Instead 
of moving that the House should go 
into Committee that day three months 
in the ordinary way, he was proposing 
a Committee which could not exist, and 
which at this time of the year would be 
of no use whatever. He could well 
understand the Motion if the Bill had 
come upon him suddenly; but it was 
announced in the Queen’s Speech, so 
that he had had ample time to store his 
mind afresh with knowledge upon the 
subject. It was open to the noble and 
learned Lord at any time to have moved 
for a Committee; but he thought that 
such a step, if taken now, would be 
hardly a fitting treatment of the Forms 
of the House. He should vote against 
the Motion of the noble and learned 
Lord simply because he did not think it 
was a correct statement of the object 
which the noble and learned Lord had 
in view. He could not help thinking 
that if this important matter, upon which 
the eyes of so many were set, and 
which excited such great interest among 
the most important industries of the 
country, were treated in an unreal 
manner and referred to an inquiry 
which could not exist it would not tend 
to facilitate future legislation, but would 
rather give an impression that their 
Lordships were not sincere in desiring 
to amend the defects in the existing law. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, he thought 
it was most unfair to attribute to his 
noble and learned Friend, notwithstand- 
ing his disclaimer, the intention of 
bringing forward a sham Motion as an 
indirect way of getting rid of the Bill. 
He had on a former occasion asked his 
noble and learned Friend what his 
opinion of this Bill was, and he then 
said that he had not thoroughly made 
up his mind upon it, and wished to hear 
the opinion of solicitors and mercantile 
men. That was hardly the opinion of a 
man who wished merely to reject the 
Bill. The noble Marquess had not 
answered the question whether the Bill 
could be passed this year. They all 
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knew it could not, and, therefore, to 
talk of defeating the Bill by this Motion 
was beside the mark. Would it add to 
the credit of their Lordships’ House to 
send down to the House of Commons 
a measure which was ill-considered, 
and the provisions of which were con- 
demned by all competent to speak on 
the subject? He certainly hoped the 
noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack would not persist in his opposition 
to the Amendment of his noble and 
learned Friend. If a Division went 
against his noble and learned Friend a 
very wrong impression would go forth 
to the outside public. 

On Question, Whether the words pro- 
posed to be left out shall stand part of 
the Motion (leave being given to The 
Lord Tyrone (The Marquess of Water- 
ford) to vote in the House) ; Their Lord- 
ships divided :—Contents 84 ; Not-Con- 
tents 44: Majority 40. 
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Basing, L. 
Mount-Edgeumbe, E. Berwick, L. 


(L. Steward.) 
Brownlow, E. 


Bowes, E. (2. Strath- 
more and Kinghorn.) 


Caledon, E. Carysfort, L. (Z£. 
Dartmouth, E. Carysfort.) 

de Montalt, E. Churchill, L. 
Feversham, E. Colchester, L. 
Fortescue, E. Coleridge, L. 
Haddington, E. Crewe, 

Harrowby, E de Ros, L 

Howe, E. Denman, L 
Ilchester, E. Digby, L. 
Kingston, E. Donington, L. 
Lindsay, E, Ellenborough, L. 
Manvers, E. Elphinstone, L. 
Mar, E Esher, L. 

Milltown, E. FitzGerald, L. 
Northesk, E. Foxford, L. (2. Lime- 
Onslow, E. rick.) (Teller. 
Orkney, E. Grey de Ruthyn, 
Romney, E. Harris, L. 

Rosslyn, E. Hartismere, L. (LZ. 
Selborne, E. Henniker.) 
Stradbroke, E. Hopetoun, L. (2. 
Strafford, E. Hopetoun.) 
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Keane, L. St. Oswald, L. == | and learned Lord’s action upon the Bill. 
—- L. (M. Head- em L. (V. Barring- | His Amendment, if carried, must have 
‘oe oe defeated the Bill. The noble and learned 
aT Tree} lg Lord had not explained the fact that, 
Knutsford, L. Tweeddale, L. (M. | though the Bill was mentioned in the 
Lamington, L. Tiweeddale.) Queen’s Speech, it was only now that 
Langford, L. Tyrone L. (M. Water- | he was suggesting that it should be 
——e L. Veatey L. referred to a Select Committee. 
Montagu of Beaulieu, Windsor, L. Lorp HERSCHELL said, that though 
L. Zouche of Haryng- | the Bill was mentioned in the Queen’s 
Norton, L. worth, Speech, it was onlyin the middle of June 
NOT-CONTENTS. that he learnt the contents of the Bill. 
G rafton, D. Deemer, 1 Motion agreed to; House in Committee 
gerton, L. i 
Bath, M. Herschell, L. [Tetler.] | 2°°OPdingly. 
Hillingdon, Clause 1 (Provisional registration). 
Derby, E. Hobhouse, L. 


Granville, E. 
Kimberley, E. 


Inchiquin, L. 
Kensington, L. 


Powis, E. Lawrence, L. 
Spencer, E. Leigh, L. 
Sydney, E. Lingen, L. 
Macnaghten, L. 
Gordon, V. (2. Aber- Monck, L. ( V. Monck.) 
deen.) Monk-Bretton, L, 
Oxenbridge, V. Monkswell, L. 
[Teller.] Northington, L. (LZ. 
Henley.) 
Boyle, L. (£. Corkand Poltimore, L. 
Orrery.) Robartes, L. 
Brabourne, L. Rosebery, L. (B. Rose- 
Bramwell, L. bery.) 
Braye, L. St. Levan, L. 
Calthorpe, L. Sandhurst, L 
Chaworth, L. (2. Stalbridge, L. 
Meath.) Stanley of Alderley, L. 
Clifford of Chudleigh, Thring, 
L. Thurlow, L. 
Clinton, L. Wigan, L. (2. Craw- 
de Vesci, L. (V. de ford.) 
Vesei.) 


Resolved in the affirmative. 


Lorp HERSCHELL said, he desired 
to deny that the Amendment he had 
moved to refer the Bill to a Select Com- 
mittee was a sham Motion intended to 
defeat the Bill. It had never occurred 
to him that anyone could thus regard 
his action in reference to this measure. 
The proposition of the noble Marquess 
seemed to involve that when the Session 
had reached the present date it was im- 
possible for the House to obtain informa- 
tion, however much needed, as to any 
Bill before the House, and that there 
was no alternative but to proceed with 
the measure without such information. 
The Motion he had made was perfectly 
straightforward. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY said, 
he was quite ready to accept the noble 
and learned Lord’s assurance that his 
action had been sincere. What he had 


referred to was the effect.of the noble 








On the Motion of Lord Tuvxtovw, 
Amendment made, in page 1, line 11, 
leave out (“‘ three ’’) and insert (‘‘ four ”’) 


Amendment moved, in page 1, line 13, 
after (‘‘ association”) insert (‘ unless 
other directors are appointed by the 
articles of association.”)—(Zhe Lord 
Thurlow.) 


Lorp THRING said, he feared that 
the clause as it stood would prevent the 
creation of the best possible Companies 
—namely, those based upon private 
firms and those formed by the amalgama- 
tion of Companies. 

Tue Eart or SELBORNE thought 
that the clause might not have the effect 
which its framers wished. 


On Question? Their Lordships di- 
vided :—Contents 31; Not-Contents 48; 
Majority 17. 

Lorp HERSCHELL said, he did not 
intend to put their Lordships to the 
trouble of a Division on the clause ; but 
he must enter his protest against this 
system of provisional registration. From 
no one but the noble Lord who proposed 
it had he heard a single word ia favour 
of the system. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clause 2 (Conditions of complete 
registration). 


Amendment moved, in page 2, leave 
out sub-sections (g.) and (h.).—(Zhe 
Lord Thurlow.) 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 

Lorv THURLOW moved to omit 
sub-section 3, paragraph (c), which pro- 
vided that the Company should not 
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obtain complete registration unless it 
appeared— 


“That the total number of shares held by 
the directors of the company is not less than 
one-fifth of the total number of shares applied 
for.”’ 


His object was to make it more possible 
to select persons as Directors who had 
not large means, although otherwise 
most valuable Directors, and who, under 
this sub-section, would almost always 
be excluded from office. It was often 
desirable to have as Directors men who 
did not possess enormous shares in the 
Company. 

Amendment moved, in page 2, sub- 
section (3), leave out paragraph (¢.).— 
(The Lord Thurlow.) 


Lorp HALSBURY said, he was 
afraid he could not accept the Amend- 
ment. 

Lorpv BRABOURNE said, he should 
support the Amendment. Mere wealth, 
he might point out, was only one of 
many qualifications. Technical know- 
ledge, for example, was quite as 
valuable as a large money qualification, 
and many a most eligible Director was 
not able to subscribe a large amount of 
capital. What was the good of this 
restriction? Could they not trust the 
shareholders to secure that they should 
be represented by persons of sufficient 
qualification to guarantee their sub- 
stantiality ? All these restrictions un- 
duly embarrassed commercial enterprize 
without any compensation in the way 
of protection to shareholders or to the 
public. According to this sub-section, 
in the case of a Company with £500,000 
of capital, the Board of Directors, 
would have to hold £100,000 of the 
Stock, which might be very inconvenient. 
The sub-section practically said that 
only rich men ought to be Directors, 
against which principle he entirely pro- 
tested. 

Lorp HERSCHELL said, he quite 
agreed that the sub-section in question 
seemed to assert the principle that 
wealth was the only guarantee of intel- 
lectual ability in relation to commercial 
affairs. But, after all, the sub-section 
merely secured the object in view, and 
the Directors need not hold their interest 
a day longer than the time when com- 
plete registration was agreed to. 

Lorpv HALSBURY observed, that 
the question was not one of intellec- 
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tuality, but of substantiality in com- 
mercial concerns, and to secure that was 
the real object. 

Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment moved, in line 37, sub- 
section (3), to leave out the word “ten” 
and insert ‘‘twenty.”—({ Zhe Lord Chan- 
cellor.) 


Lorpv HERSCHELL said, he could 
not see what was gained by securing 
that a larger number of shares should 
be held by a Director just at the moment 
of registering the Company. 

Lorpv HALSBURY said, that while 
he did not deny that there was a possi- 
bility of shares being held for the mo- 
ment, he contended that the larger num- 
ber of shares formed a guarantee to in- 
vestors. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 3 (Fees on registration). 

On the Motion of Lord Tuvurtow, 
Amendment made, in page 3, line 4, 
leave out (‘‘a fee of two pounds and 
the balance, if any ’’) and insert (‘‘ one- 
fifth ”’”). 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 4 (Deposit of money paid in 
respect of shares or debentures in pro- 
visionally- registered company). 

Lorp HERSCHELL said, that if a 
Company failed to obtain complete regis- 
tration within the period for which the 
certificate of provisional registration 
was in force the money must be repaid 
within 14 days. One of the Directors 
might leave the country with a perfectly 
innocent intention, and yet he was sub- 
jected to the payment of interest at 20 
per cent per annum at the expiration of 
the 14 days. 

Lorp HALSBURY said, that all the 
clause did was to provide that the money 
of which certain persons had got the 
care and custody should be repaid to 
those to whom it belonged. Why should 
not a person who wished to go out of the 
country make proper provision before- 
hand that the money which did not 
belong to him should be repaid ? 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Provisional contracts) agreed 
to, with Amendments. 


Clause 6 (Restrictions on increase of 
capital) agreed to. 
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Clause 7 (Particulars to be disclosed 
by prospectus). 

Lorpv HALSBURY thought their 
Lordships would agree that they had 
made reasonable progress, and he there- 
fore suggested that the House should 
resume. 

House resumed; and to be again in 
Committee on Zuesday next. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
ACT (IRELAND) (1877) AMENDMENT 
BILL.—(No, 199.) 

(The Lord Herschel.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Lorpv HERSCHELL, in moving that 
the Bill be now read a second time, said, 
the object of the Bill was to give the 
Court of Appeal in Ireland power to 
execute their own processes. The or- 
dinary course was to remit a case to the 
Court below for the execution of process ; 
but in the case of an appeal from a Re- 
vising Barrister that was found to be 
somewhat difficult. He understood the 
Bill was approved of by the Irish Law 
Officers. 

Moved, ‘‘Thatthe Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord Herscheli.\ 

Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on 7hursday next. 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOPS ACT (1878) 
AMENDMENT (SCOTLAND) BILL 
(The Eari of Aberdeen.) 

(No. 76.) REPORT OF AMENDMENT. 


Amendment reported (according to 
Order). 

Lorpv BALFOUR said, he had put 
down a series of Amendments. The 
object of the Bill was to amend Clause 
105 of the Factory and Workshops Act 
of 1878, which appointed as public holi- 
days in Scotland, instead of Good Friday 
and Christmas Day, the Sacramental 
Fast Days. The Bill proposed to sub- 
stitute, so far as burghs were concerned, 
certain days to be fixed by the magis- 
trates for the Sacramental Fast Days. 
He saw no reason why there 
should be any difference between the 
burghs and counties, as any such 
difference must give rise to unde rable 
anomalies. The Amendments of which 
he had given Notice were for the pur- 
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of amending the law alike for 


Marks. 


urghs and counties. But he under- 
stood that objections were likely to be 
made “in another place,” and that if 
these Amendments were passed they 
might endanger the Bill, which was de- 
sired by many persons ; and as he con- 
sidered he had done his duty in calling 
attention to the anomaly which would 
be created, he did not propose to press 
his Amendments, although he did not 
depart from the opinion that the pro- 
posal, limited as it was in the Bill, was 
injudicious and unsound. 

Bill to be read 3* on Thursday next. 


DEBATES AND PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT, 


Report from the Select Committee (with the 
prceedings of the Committee) made; and to be 
printed. (No. 217.): Minutes of Evidence, to- 
gether with Appendices, laid upon the Table, 
and to be delivered out. 


House adjourned at a quarter past Seven 
o'clock, to Thursday next, a 
quarter past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 17th July, 1888. 





MINUTES.]—Serecr Commirrers — Report — 
Debates and Proceedings in Parliament 
No. 284] ; Army Estimates [Fifth and Final 

eport) [ No. 285]. 

Pusiic Brtts—Committee—Local Government 
(England and Wales) [182][ Zwentieth Night] 
—R.P. 

ProvisionAL OrperR Bitts—Second Reading — 
Oyster and Mussel Fisheries (West Loch 
Tarbert) Confirmation * [323]; Public 
Health (Scotland) (Kirkliston, Dalmeny, 
and South Queensferry Water) * [327]. 

Report—Pier and Harbour (No. 2) * [248]. 


QUESTIONS. 
—_0——_ 


TRADE MARKS—BRANDS OR TRADE 
NAMES, SCOTLAND. 


Mr. WHITLEY (Liverpool, Everton) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether, 
having regard to the remarks of the 
Judges of the Court of Session in the 
recent cases of Bass and Co. against 
Laidlaw, and Henry Thomson and Co. 
against Robertson, it is legal for re- 
tailers, in response to a customer’s 
demand for an article of a special brand 
or trade name, to supply an article as 
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being of the particular brand or trade 
name asked for, although they never 
purchased, or had in their possession, 
the special article demanded ; whether 
it is the law, as stated by one of these 
Judges in relation to this matter, that 
‘*in such acase everything ought to be 

resumed in favour of the dealer ;”’ and, 
whether, if the law is as stated, the 
Government will take any steps to have 
it amended in such a way as will pro- 
tect the public and the rights of the 
owners of the brands or trade names in 
Scotland, as has been done by recent 
legislation in England ? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities): I do not read the 
decisions in the cases referred to as im- 
plying any such principle as is set forth 
in the first paragraph of the Question. 
In both cases the Court distinctly held 
it to be matter of fact that the trader 
had not supplied the article as being of 
a particular brand or trade name asked 
for; and, therefore, no question of legal 
interpretation required to be decided. 
I take Lord M‘Laren’s statement, quoted 
in the second paragraph, to mean nothing 
more than this—that, as the case against 
the trader amounted to a charge of 
fraud, his accuser must prove his case 
absolutely, as a prosecutor must do in a 
ease of crime. In answer to the last 
Question, I would point out to my hon. 
Friend that the Merchandize Marks 
Act, passed last year, applies to Scot- 
land ; and that, therefore, no legislation 
is necessary to assimilate the laws of the 
two countries. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT — THE BOUN* 
DARY COMMISSIONERS. 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, 8.) asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, When he 
expects to lay upon the Table of the 
House the Report of the Boundary Com- 
missioners; and, whether he has any 
objection to include in it the Reports of 
the Sub-Commissioners, containing the 
reasons for the recommendations which 
they made to the Commissioners ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Mr. Rrronte) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s), in reply, 
said, the Report of the Boundary Com- 
missioners was to be submitted to the 
County Councils. It was not proposed 
to ask the House to assent or dissent 
from the Report, which was for the in- 
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formation of County Councils, by whom 
it was to be considered. The Local Go- 
vernment Board had not yet received 
the Report, but expected to do so in a 
day or two. If the Reports of the Sub- 
Commissioners were appended to the 
Report they would be laid on the Table. 

Sir JOHN SIMON (Dewsbury) asked, 
whether there would be any discussion 
in the House? 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he did not see 
how it was possible to alter the Report 
of the Commission, which was appointed 
under Act of Parliament. 

Mr. H. GARDNER (Essex, Saffron 
Walden) asked, whether the House 
had no power to advise the Councils? 

Mr. RITCHIE said, it was the duty of 
the Councils to consider the Report, and 
to takesuch action upon it asthey thought 
necessary. No alteration could be made 
in the boundaries of counties without 
being first submitted to Parliament. He 
could have maps prepared showing the 
alterations made. 


BURIALS — FUNERAL OF A NONCON- 
FORMIST AT ST. GEORGE, EAST 
BRISTOL. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.) asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether it is correct, 
as reported, that at the funeral of a much 
respected parishioner of St. George, East 
Bristol, lately, the vicar refused to allow 
the bell to be tolled or the trestles used 
at funerals to be used because the de- 
ceased parishioner was buried by Non- 
conformists ; and, whether such refusal 
is in accordance with the Burials Act; 
and, if so, whether the Government are 
prepared to take any steps to prevent a 
repetition of such conduct ? 

Tut SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I am 
informed by the vicar that it is the prac- 
tice not to open the church or to toll the 
bell at Nonconformist funerals. Such a 
practice is not, as far as I am aware, 
contrary to the Burials Act. The vicar 
tells me that trestles have never been 
used outside the church, and are not in 
use at all now. A form, which is gene- 
rally used at the graveside, had recently 
broken down and had not been repaired, 
otherwise it would have been used on 
this occasion. I cannot see that the 
vicar has acted contrary to the law ; and 
I must decline to interfere further in the 


matter. 
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THE WEST INDIAN ISLANDS. 


Sm THOMAS ESMONDE (Dublin 
Co., 8.) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, If any representations have 
been made by the inhabitants of the 
West Indian Islands with reference toa 
reform of the system of Government 
obtaining in those Colonies; and, if so, 
whether Her Majesty’s Government in- 
tend taking any steps to meet their 
wishes ? 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir Jonn Gorsr) 
(Chatham) (who replied) said: Her 
Majesty’s Government is considering the 
request of some of the inhabitants of 
Trinidad for a modification of the Con- 
stitution of that Island, and it is possible 
that some limited changes may be agreed 
to. Some of the inhabitants of other 
Islands have also expressed a desire to 
have Representative Government, but 
have been informed that Her Majesty’s 
Government does not think it desirable 
to change the Constitutions of these 
Islands. The education and political 
knowledge of the bulk of the population 
in the West Indian Islands are not yet 
sufficiently advanced to enable them to 
exercise the franchise beneficially to 
their interests. 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA—THE 
FISHERY TREATY. 
Str THOMAS ESMONDE (Dublin 


Co., 8.) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, If Her Ma- 


jesty’s Government expect the ratifica- 


tion of the Fishery Treaty between the 
United States and Canada; and, if so, 
when? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir James Fereusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are not able to express any opinion 
with reference to the progress of a mea- 
sure which is before the Legislature of 
another country. 


INLAND NAVIGATION AND DRAINAGE 
(IRELAND)—LOUGH CORRIB. 


Mr. PINKERTON (Galway) asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, If the 
Government contemplate taking any 
steps to relieve the inhabitants of the 
Lough Corrib drainage district from the 
injury inflicted on them by the periodical 
overflowing of the lake through insuffi- 
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ciency of present outlets; and, whether, 
considering that 13,000 acres are an- 
nualiy injured, he will see the advis- 
ability of including it in the Government 
drainage scheme ? 

Taz SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): I am not aware of any in- 
tention on the part of the Government 
of including Lough Corrib in the drainage 
proposals now before the House. The 
question was not before the late Royal 
Commission on Irish Public Works. I 
may say that the Lough Oorrib drainage 
works are not under the controi of the 
Government ; but I am informed that 
every effort is made by the Drainage 
Board to prevent the flooding of the low- 
lying lands. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION — FAIR 
RENTS, CO. WICKLOW. 


Mr. BYRNE (Wicklow, W.) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, Whether he is aware 
of the serious loss and inconvenience 
which 42 tenant farmers in West Wick- 
low have been subjected to who served 
notices to have fair rents fixed in the 
beginning of September, 1887; whether 
the application for Baitinglass Uaion 
did not appear on the first list for the 
sitting of No. 6 Commission at Rath- 
drum, on May 8 last; whether only a 
portion of the cases of the district were 
heard, leaving the whole of the Baltin- 
glass Union applications undisposed of; 
whether he is aware that, in consequence 
of several tenants having so applied, 
their landlords demanded payment of 
one year’s rent, up to September 29 last, 
within a few days thereafter, with an 
intimation that unless the same was paid 
in four days all the powers of the law 
would be put in force against them ; 
whether, in the event of this being done 
while the applications were pending, he 
will refuse the assistance of the forces 
of the Crown at evictions; and, whether 
he can state when the Sub-Commis- 
sioners will sit to hear the great number 
of cases now waiting a hearing? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
Land Commissioners inform me that it 
is the case that 42 applications to fix 
fair rents were served by tenants in the 
west district of the county of Wicklow 
in September last; also that the facts 
are as stated in Paragraphs 2 and 3. 
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With respect to Paragraphs 4 and 5, I 
am not aware of the landlords having 
acted as alleged. But, even if it were 
the fact, the Court before which the pro- 
ceedings in ejectment would come has 
full power to suspend any such proceed- 
ings until the hearing of the application 
for a judicial rent; and in cases where 
the holding is valued at not more than 
£50 a-year, it has further power to order 
the payment of the arrears by such in- 
stalments as it may see fit to direct. 
The Commissioners are not at present 
in a position to state the date of the 
next sitting of a Sub-Commission. 


WAR OFFICE—THE SOLENT—THE 
NEW BYE-LAWS. 


Sir FREDERICK FITZ-WYGRAM 
(Hants, Fareham) asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether his 
attention has been called to the fact that 
if the bye-laws proposed by the Secretary 
of State for War for the prevention of 
vessels anchoring or sailing over the 
waters of the Solent off the rifle ranges 
at Browndown (within 1,600 yards of the 
mainland) are approved by him much 
injury will be done to the fishing interest 
of Portsmouth and vicinity, to the com- 
merce of the Port, particularly in regard 
to its trade with Southampton, and also 
that the bye-laws willinterfere much with 
the anchorage and sailing ground for 
yachts ; and, whether, as the Portsmouth 
Chamber of Commerce has petitioned 
against the proposed bye-laws, and other 
Petitions against them have been sent, 
he will withhold his approval of them 
until he has made full and careful in- 
quiry as to whether the object to be 
obtained is of such paramount import- 
ance as to justify him in allowing so 
serious an interference with the naviga- 
tion of waters, which from time imme- 
morial have been open to all? 

Toe PRESIDENT (Sir Micwaet 
Hicxs-Beacu) (Bristol, W.), in reply, 
said, he was well aware of the serious 
objections which had been raised to the 
bye-laws, and could assure his hon. 
Friend that it would not be assented to 
without full consideration. 


RAILWAYS (IRELAND)—THE WATER- 
FORD, DUNGARVAN, AND LISMORE 
RAILWAY. 

Mr. P. J. POWER (Waterford, E.) 
asked the President of the Board of 
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Trade, Whether the Grand Juries of the 
County and City of Waterford have the 
right of appointing Directors on the 
Waterford, Dungarvan, and Lismore 
Railway; has that right lapsed; have 
the County and City Grand Juries the 
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right of filling up any vacancies that 
may occur on the Board of Directors of 
the Waterford, Dungarvan, and Lis- 
more Railway Company; is it not a 
fact that the county and city ratepayers 
contribute to the Company £14,000 
a-year out of the rates; have the County 
and City Grand Juries, which are not 
Elected Bodies, the power of appointing 
arbitrators for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the proportions in which the baronies 
and city shall pay interest and dividends 
on the capital of the Company; have 
the County and City Grand Juries ap- 
pointed any arbitrators, and, if not, has 
the Board of Trade — arbitra- 
tors as provided by the Act of 1873; 
has the Railway Company submitted its 
account, half-yearly, to any arbitrator, 
appointed either by the Grand Juries or 
by the Board of Trade; have the ac- 
counts of the Railway Company been 
presented by the arbitrators to the 
County and City Grand Juries; and, 
will the Board of Trade order an inves- 
tigation into the accounts and the work- 
ing of the line? 
Toe PRESIDENT (Sir Micnart 
Hicxs-Bracu) (Bristol, W.): With re- 
ard to the first five Questions of the 
on. Member, I have no greater means 
of obtaining information than are at 
the hon. Gentleman’s own disposal. I 
can only refer him to the 9th, 10th, 11th, 
and 12th sections of the Act of 1873, 
which he mentions. With regard to the 
sixth Question, I am not aware that 
arbitrators have been appointed by the 
Grand Jury under the 11th section ; and 
no application has been made to the 
Board of Trade, as reve by that 
section, to appoint arbitrators, in con- 
sequence of their having failed to do so. 
But where such an appointment is made, 
the Board of Trade can only appoint one 
arbitrator, which has now been done. I 
have no information with regard to the 
seventh and eighth Questions. With re- 
ference to the last, no application has 
been made to us, as required under the 
provisions of the Regulation of Railways 
Act, 1868, for an inquiry; nor, as I am 
at present advised, am I aware of any 
necessity for ordering such an inquiry. 
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ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—HEAD 
CONSTABLE MURRAY, CLAREMORRIS, 
MAYO. 


Mr. CRILLY (Mayo, N.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether it is a fact that 
Head Constable Murray, of the Royal 
Trish Constabulary, who is stationed at 
Claremorris, County Mayo, has in his 
employment for the past five years a 
female servant of over 28 years; and, 
if this be so, is it a direct breach of the 
Constabulary Code which calls for 
official notice ; whether the same charge 
was preferred against Head Constable 
Murray when Mr. Dobbyn was County 
Inspector for Mayo; and, if so, on what 
grounds was the matter allowed to drop ; 
and, whether District Inspector Michael 
McGee, of Claremorris, is acquainted 
with the fact of this Head Constable 
being reported; and, if he is, why has 
he not dealt with Murray as the Rules 
of the Service direct him to do? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.), in reply, 
said, the Inspector General of Constabu- 
lary reported that, as a matter of fact, 
it was not the case that Head Constable 
Murray had a female servant in his em- 
ay gy for the last five years; but he 

for the past 18 months, with the 
sanction of his officer, a girl employed 
carrying water for his family. She did 
not reside in the barracks. No complaint 
on the subject was made either to the 
County Inspector or the District In- 
spector. 


CHARITY COMMISSIONERS — HANDS- 
WORTH BRIDGE CHARITIES. 


Mr. WIGGIN (Staffordshire, Hands- 
worth) asked the hon. Member for the 
Penrith Division of Cumberland, Whe- 
ther the attention of the Charity Com- 
missioners has been called to the fact 
that, although the rents of the Hands- 
worth Bridge Charities have increased 
about 150 per cent since 1859, the 
bridges of the Charity have not been 
kept in repair, nor has any elementary 
ot branch school been established by 
the Trustees of the Charity at or near 
Perry Bar, as provided by the scheme ; 
can he state whether the sum of £20 
has been annually invested in Consols,tas 
provided by the scheme; and, if so how 
much now stands so invested; whether 
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the accounts of the Trust have been sent 
annually to the Commission ; and, whe- 
ther the Commission has taken any steps 
in the past 38 years to seo that the pro- 
visions of the scheme are carried out by 
the Trustees whom they appointed ; if 
not, on whom does that duty devolve ? 

Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cumberland, 
Penrith): The endowment of the Hands- 
worth Bridge Charities was, by a scheme 
of the Court of Chancery, made 29—not 38 
—years ago, and applied, inter alia, to 
the maintenance of a secondary school. 
Six bridges were to be wholly or in 
part kept in repair, and an elemen- 
tary or branch school was to be 
established at Perry Bar. The bridges 
have been kept in repair; but not, for 
the most part, out of the funds of the 
Charity. The sum of £20 was, for three 
years, annually invested as directed, and 
£65 now stands so invested. The 
accounts of the Trust have been 
sent annually to the Commission. 
Neither the elementary nor the branch 
school at Perry Bar has been ésta- 
blished owing to a deficiency of 
funds. The attention of the Charity 
Commissioners having been called to 
these facts, the case has been under 
their careful consideration, with a view 
to the establishment of a scheme under 
the Endowed Schools Act, which, it is 
hoped, will shortly be submitted to the 
Education Department. 


LAW AND JUSTICE (SCOTLAND)—RIOT 
AT CLASHMORE—CASE OF HUGH 
MATHESON, COTTAR, 

Dr. CAMERON (Glasgow, College) 
asked the Lord Advocate, Whether it is 
true that a crofter, named John M‘Leod, 
has given himself into custody asserting 
that it was he and not Hugh Matheson 
who, with blackened face and otherwise 
disguised, took that part in the Clash- 
more riot for which Matheson is at pre- 
sent undergoing a sentence of 12 months’ 
imprisonment; and, having regard to the 
many weeks’ delay that occurred before 
any decision was arrived at on five 
statutory declarations, which, if true, 
showed that Matheson had been con- 
victed in mistake, sent to the then Se- 
cretary for Scotland on March 14, he 
will take such immediate steps to test 
the truth of M‘Leod’s statements as will, 
should they prove true, prevent an in- 


nocent man from suffering any further 
avoidable punishment ? 

















Cattle Diseases 


Tat LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponarp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrew’s Universities): I answer the 
first paragraph in the affirmative. The 
steps necssary to test M‘Leod’s state- 
ments are being taken with the utmost 
despatch, and no delay will occur which 
is not absolutely necessary for that pur- 
pose. 
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THE FINANCIAL RESOLUTIONS—THE 
STAMP DUTIES. 


Mr. WATT (Glasgow, Camlachie) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether, considering that the revenue 
obtained from Stamp Duties during the 
last five weeks has exceeded by over 
£250,000 the Returns for the same 
period of last year, he will reconsider 
the question of a reduction in the new 
duties levied under his Budget arrange- 
ment for the present year? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I must confess my- 
self quite uuable to verify the hon. Mem- 
ber’s figures. According to the latest 
information in my possession, the re- 
venue derived from stamps during the 
last five weeks exceeds that for the cor- 
responding period of last year by about 
£55,000 only, or £15,000 above my 
Estimate. But, even if the hon. Mem- 
ber’s figures were unimpeachable, I 
could not consent to change my finan- 
cial arrangements with every variation 
which a calculation based on the results 
of a few weeks may show. What would 
he think of a merchant who, having one 
day made £100 by a good stroke of 
business, promptly began to live at the 
rate of £30,000 a-year ? 


THE FINANCIAL RESOLUTIONS—AP- 
PLICATION OF THE WHEEL TAX IN 
SCOTLAND. 

Mr. WATT (Glasgow, Camlachie) 
asked Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether it is proposed to devote a large 
proportion of the revenue, derived 
chiefly, in cities and boroughs, from the 
Wheel Tax for the maintenance of 
country roads and the relief of paupers 
throughout Scotland; and, whether, 
having regard to the circumstances of 
the san pe will consider as to the ad- 
visability o tponing the application 
of the tax to Beotland - - 
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Tae CHANCELLOR or rxz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscnen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): The proposals of the 
Government with respect to the distri- 
bution of the heavy Cart and Van Tax 
in Scotland are contained in a Paper 
which has been presented to the House, 
and I can add nothing to the informa- 
tion there given. In making their pro- 
posals, the Government have had regard 
to all the circumstances of the case. 


CATTLE DISEASES ACTS (IRELAND)— 
INADEQUATE FINES. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET (Wicklow, E.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, If he will inquire 
into the circumstances under which Mr. 
F. C. Pilkington, Sir H. Cochrane, and 
Captain Quinn were let off with nominal 
fines by the Chief Magistrate at Kings- 
town for offences under the Cattle 
Diseases Acts; whether he has seen a 
newspaper report in which it is stated— 

‘‘Tt was strongly urged upon the magis- 
trates that such fines were entirely inadequate 
to the cases; but he was very peremptory, and 
said he considered they were not cases that 
called for exemplary fines ;”’ 
whether he is aware that the solicitors 
to the Guardians protested against the 
want of support afforded by the magis- 
trates to the Guardians in their attempt 
to stamp out pleuro-pneumonia; whe- 
ther his attention has been called toa 
Resolution unanimously agreed to by 
the Board of Guardians on the IIth 
instant, endorsing the protest of the 
sclicitors, and drawing the attention of 
the magistrates to the fact that igno- 
rancecan hardly be accepted as an excuse 
from any person for the violation of the 


‘Orders in Council and Regulations of 


the Local Authority, which have been 
before the public for a very long period ; 
and, whether he will take steps to secure 
the infliction of more adequate punish- 
ments for offences under the Cattle 
Diseases Acts ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Baxrour) (Manchester, E.): This 
Question appears for the first time on the 
Paper issued this morning, and I have 
no information with regard to it othor 
than that contained in the newspaper 
which the hon. Member who asks the 
Question has been good enough to send 
me. I have, however, called for a de- 
tailed Report on the matter. 








War Office 


METROPOLITAN POLICE—REMOVAL OF 
PRISONERS—“ THE FROG'S MARCH.” 

Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the frequent use 
by the Metropolitan Police in removing 
persons taken into custody of what is 
termed the ‘‘frog’s march,”’ which in- 
flicts very severe pain, and in some 
cases serious strains and other injuries; 
and, whether he will forbid the police 
to use the “ frog’s march,” and substi- 
tute some more humane method of re- 
moving refractory prisoners ? 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marrnews) (Birmingham, E.): By a 
Police Order, dated January, 1885, the 
practice known as the “ frog’s march” 
is prohibited, except in cases of absolute 
necessity, when a special Report of the 
circumstance is to be submitted the next 
day. The ambulance kept at the nearest 
station is to be sent for, and the person 
requiring to be conveyed is to be firmly 
strapped thereon. I am not aware of 
any recent cases in which the “ frog’s 
march ’’ has been adopted by the Metro- 
politan Police. 

Mr. CHANNING inquired whether 
the Reports of the cases in which this 
practice was resorted to were laid before 
the Home Secretary ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: No, Sir; they 
have not been laid before me. The 
prohibition is dated January, 1885. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): Will the right hon. Gentleman 
give us some explanation of what the 
‘* frog’s march” means ? 


[No reply. ] 
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ADMIRALTY (SHIPS)-- REPAIR OF 
ARMOUR BATTLE SHIPS. 

Lorp OHARLES BERESFORD 
(Marylebone, E.) asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, Whether he is aware 
that the Zord Warden and Repulse, two 
of the armour battle ships mentioned in 
the Parliamentary Return, No. 218, just 
issued, are offered to the public for sale 
at page 257 of the present monthly Vary 
List; whether it is intended to repair, 
with a view to their use as battle ships, 
the Minotaur, Achilles, Warrior, Hector, 
Defence, and Valiant, which are also put 
down in the same Return, to make up 
the number of 49 English battle ships 
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built and building, but which six ships 
are noted as ‘‘non-effective unless re- 
paired ; whether it is true that only six 
of the 12 coast defence vessels given in 
the Return are available for the coast 
defence of Great Britain and Ireland, 
the other six being in Indian and Colo- 
nial harbours; and, whether it is true 
that the whole of the 19 coast defence 
vessels mentioned in the Return as be- 
longing to France will be available for 
the coast defence of France ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Lord Gerorcz 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): It is 
quite true that the Lord Warden and 
Repulse were offered for sale, and also 
that the six other ships mentioned in 
the second Question are—as pointed out 
in the Return—‘ non-effective unless 
repaired.” It is proposed to repair one 
of them, the Achilles, at once, and the 
repair of the remainder will largely de- 
pend upon the results of experiments 
now being conducted at Portsmouth 
with shells filled with high explosives. 
These vessels were included in the Re- 
turn, as they have their armament and 
are a match for the ships of a similar 
date included in the Return relating to 
the Navies of other nations. Six only 
of the 12 coast defence vessels are avail- 
able for the protection of Great Britain 
and Ireland, the remainder being allo- 
cated to Indian and Colonial Ports. The 
19 coast defence vessels of France con- 
sist of 11 coast defence vessels and eight 
armoured gunboats. Of the 11 coast 
defence vessels six only are efficient; 
and of the armoured gunboats four only 
are complete. 


WAR OFFICE (AUXILIARY FORCES)— 
CAMP ALLOWANCE TO VOLUNTEERS. 

Mr. W. SIDEBOTTOM (Derbyshire, 
High Peak) asked t’.e Secretary of State 
for War, Whether complaints have 
reached him that several Volunteer bat- 
talions have suffered pecuniary loss 
through endeavouring to improve their 
efficiency by taking a larger number of 
their members into regimental camps 
than authorized; and, whether he will 
consider whether it is possible to take 
any steps which will prevent old ad- 
ministrative battalions that have no 
other means of practising battalion 
drills, except by attending such camps, 
from suffering losses under such circum- 
stances ? 














Admiralty—Death of 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Sranuore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
There have been a few such complaints, 
and they have been answered in accord- 
ance with the promise I made on May 11, 
in reply to the hon. Member for Shef- 
field (Mr. Howard Vincent), that if at 
the end of the camping season—say, in 
October—a saving should appear in the 
item for camps in the Volunteer Vote, 
I will consider whether it can be divided 
proportionately among the corps which 
may earn more than the amount allotted 
tothem. It is not practicable to make 
any distinction in this matter between 
administrative battalions and consoli- 
dated corps. 
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ADMIRALTY (SHIPS)—REPAIRS OF 
THE ‘*ACHILLES.” 


Sm JOHN PULESTON (Devonport) 
asked the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
Whether the Achilles is to be re-boilered 
and repaired by contract; and, if so, 
whether this is to be done because there 
is no money available under the Dock- 
yard Vote; whether the contractors are 
to have access to the Dockyard, and its 
facilities and material, or whether the 
ship is to be removed; whether it is 
usual to provide for the contingencies 
of necessary repairs to ships of war in 
the Dockyard Vote, or that such repairs 
be left to private firms, when the ma- 
terials and labour are in the Dockyards; 
whether an estimate of the cost of re- 
pairing the Achilles in the Dockyard can 

e furnished for comparison ; whether 
certain Dockyard re-organizations have 
been effected with the object of build- 
ing and repairing ‘‘ expeditiously and 
cheaply; and, whether any reason can 
be given for the non-attainment of the 
result officially stated to have been ac- 
complished ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Georce 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): It is 
proposed to re-boiler and repair the 
Achilles by contract. This repair is ad- 
ditional to the programme arranged, it 
being estimated that the amount of work 
allotted to the Dockyards will absorb 
the Dockyard Votes, but that there will 
be savings on the Contract Vote. The 
work will be done by the contractors in 
the ordinary way, and at their own 
works. An estimate of the cost of re- 

airing the Achilles will be made by the 

kyard officials. The Dockyard re- 
organizations have largely cheapened 
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and expedited Dockyard work; though I 
do not say that, at the present moment, 
the result has been such as to enable 
Dockyards to equal or excel private 
yards in the rapidity and economy of 
their work. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE—SPECIAL 
INQUIRY—THE ACCOUNTS. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether a spe- 
cial inquiry is proceeding at Scotland 
Yard into the accounts of the Metro- 
politan Police, or into the conduct of the 
officials ; and, if so, what is the nature 
of the inquiry ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
directed an inquiry into the Financial 
Regulations and the system of accounts 
of the Metropolitan Police, which is still 
proceeding. There has also been a spe- 
cial inquiry, now completed, into the 
conduct of a clerk in the Receiver’s De- 
partment. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL: Will the pro- 
ceedings at that inquiry be made 
public ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS: No, Sir. 


INDIA OFFICE—CONTRACT FOR IN- 
DIAN STAMPS AND STAMPED 
PAPER. 


Mr. HEATH (Lincoln, Louth) asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether he will lay upon the Table the 
terms of the contract recently entered 
into with Messrs. De La Rue for printing 
the Indian stamps and stamped paper? 

Tae UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
Yes ; if moved for, the terms of the con- 
tract with Messrs. De la Rue for stamps 
and stamped paper will be laid on the 
Table as an unopposed Return. 


ADMIRALTY—DEATH OF JOHN GID- 
LEY, ENGINE-ROOM ARTIFICER, 
H.M.S. “ RACOON.” 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, Whether his attention has been 
called to the following paragraph in 
The Western Morning News of the 10th 
instant, describing the death of Engine- 
room Artificer John Gidley, on board 
the Racoon on the previous Saturday :— 
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“ Fires were lighted at noon on Friday, and 
three hours afterwards there were general com- 
plaints of the heat in the stokehold. The first 
watch (in which was Gidley) should have been 
relieved at 4 o’clock, but orders were given for 
the first and second watches to remain below 
until the trial was over. Between 5 and 6 
Gidley was relieved for a few minutes to get 
his tea. He looked very hot. Returning tc his 
duties he remained below until 7 o’clock. Almost 
immediately afterwards he ran and jumped 
about the mess and decks in a mad state fora 
few minutes, and then, rushing aft, fell on his 
back on the deck in the steerage. He was 
afterwards removed to the upper deck, where he 
expired at 2.30 the next morning ; ” 
whether the above report is correct; 
and, whether he will cause an inquiry 
to be made into the causes of Mr. Gid- 
ley’s death, and take such measures as 
may be necessary to prevent a recur- 
rence of such fatalities ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Gerorcz 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): I 
regret to say that it is the case that 
Engine-room Artificer Gidley died on 
board the Racoon on the 7th instant, of 
heat apoplexy. The detailed reports 
have not yet reached the Admiralty ; so 
I am unable to say whether the circum- 
stances, as stated by Zhe Western Morn- 
ing News, are correct. The matter will 
be fully inquired into, and will receive 
full consideration from the Admiralty. 


ADMIRALTY — ENGINE-ROOM ARTI- 
FICERS—MESS BERTHS. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty, Whether he is aware of the 
want of accommodation in respect of 
the mess berths of the Royal Naval 
engine-room artificers on board Her 
Majesty’s ships, and particularly in so 
far as they have, when under steam, no 
resting place between their watches; 
and, whether he will take into considera- 
tion the complaints repeatedly preferred 
by them as to these and other matters 
affecting their welfare and status in the 
Navy? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Gerorce 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): It is 
not the case that there is a want of ac- 
- commodation for the engine-room ar- 
tificers on board Her Majesty’s ships. 
Mess places, as roomy and convenient 
as the circumstances of the ship admit 
of, are provided in every vessel. The 
welfare and status of the engine-room 
artificers in the Navy at all times receive 
the attention of the Admiralty. 


dr, Conybeare 
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THE ANTARCTIC SEAS—AN EXPEDI- 
TION OF EXPLORATION. 

Mr. HANBURY (Preston) (for Mr. 
CocuraNne-Bartiie) (St. Pancras, N.) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether the Government have ever re- 
ceived any representations from Aus- 
tralia, with the object of sending out an 
Expedition for the exploration of the 
Antarctic Seas? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smrrn) (Strand, Westminster): Yes, 
Sir; but I regret to say that after com- 
municating with those best qualified to 
advise on such matters, Her Majesty’s 
Government were not convinced that 
either the commercial or the scientific 
results of the Expedition were likely to 
be such as would warrant any Imperial 
contribution towards the expenses at a 
time when so many more urgent de- 
mands had to be provided for. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE: 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN (Denbigh- 
shire, E.) asked, When the Report of 
the Colonial Vote would be taken ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or true TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster): I think it will be for the 
convenience of the House that it should 
be taken as the next Business after the 
conclusion of the Committee on the 
Local Government Bill. I trust we shall 
conclude that to-morrow; and, in that 
case, we will take the Colonial Vote on 
Monday. 


PUBLIC MEETINGS (METROPOLIS) — 
MEETING IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE, 
JULY 14—PERSONAL EXPLANATION, 
Mr. PHILIPPS (Lanark, Mid) said, 

that he was not in the House when the 

right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 

State for the Home Department was 

speaking on Monday evening, on the 

subject of Trafalgar Square; but he 
saw in most of the newspapers that the 
right hon. Gentleman accused him of 
inciting to riot in the Square, and also 
stated that his case was under the con- 
sideration of the police. As he did not 
go near the Square on the occasion in 
question, he thought the right hon. 

Gentleman must have made a mistake. 
Ture SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 

MatTTHEws) es E.) said, he 

regretted that he had been misreported 

in the papers. He was sure he had not 
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Evictions 
mentioned the hon. Member’s name— 


even by a slip of the tongue—and it was 
far from his intention to do so. 
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INDIA—THE IRRAWADDY FLOTILLA 
COMPANY. 


In reply to Mr. Braptavex (North- 
ampton), 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir Jonn Gorsr) 
(Chatham) said, that he had received a 
further telegram from India with re- 
ference to the cost of the Irrawaddy 
Flotilla. It was as follows :— 

“Telegram from Viceroy, July 12, 1888— 
My telegram of 6th, Irrawaddy Flotilla Com- 
2. The charges against Indian Marine :— 

reights on stores, 1886-7, Rs.4,400 , 1887-8, 
Rs.4,600—Rs. 9,000 - purchase of vessels, 1887-8, 
Rs.1,19,800; hire of vessels, 1886-7, Rs.71,100 ; 
1887-8, Rs.34,800 — Rs.1,05,900; passages, 
1886-7, Rs.600; 1887-8, Rs.3,200—Ks.3,800 ; 
miscellaneous, 1886-7, Rs.600 ; 1887-8, Rs. 4,700 
—Rs.5,300 ; grand total, Rs.2,43,800. Charges 
against Public Works Department (for three 
years ending March 31, 1888) :—Freight on 
store, Rs.3,20,500 ; 8, Rs.75,600; de- 
murrage, Rs.25,800; towage, Rs.2,300; mis- 
cellaneous, Rs.1,200 ; grand total, Rs.425,400. 
Information completed.” 


THE BANN, BARROW, AND SHANNON 
DRAINAGE BILLS, 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether it was intended to 
take the Irish Drainage Bills on the 
Paper to-night; and if it was, he 
wished to ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury could he possibly arrange that 
Progress on the Local Government Bill 
would be reported at a reasonably early 
hour, in order that an opportunity might 
be afforded the Irish Members of saying 
something in reference to those impor- 
tant measures ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Sarrn) (Strand, Westminster), in reply, 
said, he must adhere to the arrange- 
ment already made with respect to the 
Business of the House—namely, to press 
forward with the Local Government 
Bill until the Committee stage was con- 
cluded. Any departure from that 
arrangement, which had been delibe- 
rately entered into, would be extremely 
unsatisfactory ; and he could, therefore, 
make no promise to report Progress at 


an early hour to allow the Bills to be | 


taken. 
Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) Manchester, E.): I can 
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only repeat what I have already said— 
that I see no reason why a discussion 
should not take place after 12 o’clock if 
hon. Members do not persevere in their 
objections to the Bill. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, he did not object to other 
persons expressing their opinion; but 
he should certainly press his objections 
to spending English money on these 
Irish works. 

Mr. W. A. MACDONALD (Queen’s 
Co., Ossory) asked the Speaker, whether 
it was competent to discuss the Bills 
after 12 o'clock, in the face of the 
Notices of opposition to them already on 
the Paper ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Notice of opposition 
has nothing to do with the matter; but 
if any hon. Member objects when the 
Bills are called on that would be 
sufficient to delay them. 


ADMIRALTY — DOCKYARDS— 
HAULBOWLINE. 


Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Whether 
it would not be possible to utilize Haul- 
bowline Dockyard, which was nearly 
completed, for the purpose of repairing 
ships of war ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Lord Grorcz 
Hamitron) (Middlesex, Ealing), in reply, 
said, it would not be possible to utilize 
Haulbowline for the purpose indi- 
cated. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887—KETURN OF 
CONVICTIONS. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Newecastle- 
upon-Tyne) asked the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, When 
it was his intention to lay upon the 
Table of the House the Analytical Re- 
turns of convictions under the Crimes 
Act for which he had moved ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.), in reply, 
said, if the right hon. Gentleman would 
ask the Question again, he hoped to be 
able to answer it. He would press for- 
ward the Returns as far as he could. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—THE VANDE- 
LEUR ESTATE, CO. CLARE. 

Tue LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 

(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.): I wish to 

ask, Whether it is not understood that 
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the Government have retained an army 
of 500 military and police forthe purpose 
of aiding in the evictions on the Vande- 
leur Estate, County Clare; whether 
there are hundreds of persons to be 
thrown out of their homes ; and whether 
desperate resistance is not expected ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 1RE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Man- 
chester, E.): I believe that every effort 
has been made by agitators to stir up 
resistance; but I hope there, will be 
no resistance. However, the Govern- 
ment have taken steps to deal with such 
resistance should it be offered. 

Mr. SEXTON: On what grounds 
does the right hon. Gentleman say that 
every effort has been made by persons 
he calls agitators to stir up resistance ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: If the hon. 
Gentleman will put the Question down 
on the Paper I will answer it. 

Mr. J. O’CONNOR (Tipperary, 8.) : 
Does the right hon. Gentleman include 
among these so-called agitators the 
clergymen of the parish, who advised 
their parishioners not to carry out any 
serious resistance ? 


Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


ORDERS OF THE 
ee Qos 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 

WALES) BILL.—({Bitz 182.] 

(Mr. Ritchie, Mr. William Henry Smith, Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Secretary 
Matthews, Mr. Long.) 
commitTeE. [ Progress 16th July. } 

[TWENTIETH NIGHT. | 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


PART V. 
Finance. 

Property Funds and Costs of County 
Councils. 

Clause 67 (Issue of county stock). 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS (Bir- 
mingham, S8.), in moving in page 58, 
after Sub-section (4), to add— 

“ Provided that the councils of two or more 
adjacent counties may combine to issue stock 
for their joint and several purposes, and, subject 
to the approval of the Local Government Board, 

pra Aaya the proper contributions for interest, 
i 


sinking fund, and expenses applicable to such 
stock, to be defrayed from time to time by each 


Mr. Sexton 


DAY. 
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county so combining, according to its liability 
for the same, or any part thereof,’’ 

said, he hoped the Government would 
be willing to accept the Amendment, 
He did not move it with any view of 
increasing the security which any parti- 
cular county had to offer for a loan 
it was desirous of raising. He did not 
intend by it to alter the security in any 
way. On the other hand, supposing 
that certain counties were to combine 
for the purpose of having a common 
stock, in the event of one county failing 
to make its proper contribution, he did 
not propose by the Proviso, nor did he 
think it would operate in such a way, 
that the counties entering into a combi- 
nation would become in any way liable 
to make good the default of the county 
which failed to make its proper contri- 
bution. The security for the loan, what- 
ever it was, would be the same, and the 
responsibility would be the same. The 
ordinary course followed in issuing stock 
was to publish a prospectus, and the 
conditions under which the stock was 
issued would be fully set forth in it, 
and would be a most complete notice to 
all persons tendering for the stock that 
the security was not a joint but a 
separate security. The invariable rule 
in regard to stock issued for local pur- 
poses was to create a loan fund into 
which was paid at proper intervals the 
sum necessary to defray the interest on 
the loan, and to provide for the sinking 
fund. Theloan fund would be established 
under the superintendence of the Local 
Government Board, and proper contri- 
butions would be paid by each county 
entering into the combination. There 
would, therefore, be no joint purpose to 
be served, but a central liability in 
relation to the contributions and the 
repayment of the loan. The object of 
the Amendment was not to increase the 
security, but to enable the counties 
entering into the combination to borrow 
at a cheaper rate than they would other- 
wise be able to do. Anyone who had 
had any experience at all of the Stock 
Exchange knew perfectly well that if a 
small amount of stock were issued the 
stock itself was neglected ; the trans- 
actions in it were few and infrequent, 
and it did not attain its natural and real 
valuein the markets. Theright hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board informed the Committee 
yesterday that the borrowing of the 
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County Councils would probably be for 
very small amounts. Now, if the County 
Councils were going to the public for 
very small loans, his (Mr. Powell- 
Williams’s) experience, and he gave it for 
what it was worth, was that they would 
not get a good price for their loans; 
whereas if they could club together and 
raise stock of a considerable amount, 
they would be able to put it in the 
market at a much better price than they 
would otherwise receive, and the possi- 
bility, which was a serious one, of one 
county bidding for a loan in the market 
against another county would be re- 
moved. He did not see why, as they 
had what were called Consols secured 
on the taxes of the country, they should 
not also have extended over the whole 
Kingdom, appertaining to every county 
in the Kingdom, a Local Loan Stock 
secured on the rates of the country. It 
was with that object, and in order to 
make such borrowing that might be 
necessary cheaper than it would other- 
wise be, that he moved the Amendment. 
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Amendment proposed, 


In page 58, after Sub-section (4), to add the 
words—*‘ Provided that the councils of two or 
moreadjacent counties may combine toissue stock 
for their joint and several purposes, and, subject 
to the approval of the Local Government Board, 
may fix the proper contributions for interest, 
sinking fund, and expenses applicable to such 
stock, to be defrayed from time to time by each 
county so combining, according to its liability 
for the same or any part thereof.” —(Mr. Powell- 
Williams.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Tae PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircutz) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, 
the proposal of the hon. Gentleman was 
that two or more counties might com- 
bine for the purpose of issuing stock. 
He (Mr. Ritchie) was bound to say 
that the Government thought it ex- 
tremely desirable that each county 
should stand on its own bottcm in refer- 
ence to its own finance. They had no 
objection whatever to encourage the 
County Councils to work together when 
they had a common interest in carrying 
out any particular works or particular 
scheme; but he could not think that this 
proposal had anything in common with 
any proposal of that kind. He could 
hardly agree with the hon. Member that 
the amount and importance of the stock 
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which any one county could issue would 
not be sufficient to enable the County 
Council to obtain a good quotation in 
the market. His own conviction was, 
that it would be unwise to mix up two 
counties in connection with financial 
matters, and it would be better for the 
Committee to adhere to the proposal in 
the Bill that each county should stand 
on its own bottom. 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS said, 
that if that was the opinion of the Go- 
vernment, he would not harass them 
by pressing the Amendment. He still, 
however, adhered to the opinion he had 
expressed, that it would be a useful 
Amendment to accept. Under the cir- 
cumstances he would withdraw it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 68 (Power of county council 
to lend to other local authorities) struck 
out of the Bill. 


Clause 69 (Audit of accounts of county 
council). 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne), in moving, in page 59, line 4, to 
insert the words— 

“The abstract of the treasurer’s accounts 
shall be published in the two principal news- 
papers circulating in the county,” 
said, that the Amendment was directed 
towards securing the publication of an 
abstract of the accounts in the principal 
newspapers circulating in the county. 
He had placed it on the Paper, because, 
as far as he could gather from the 
Municipal Corporations Act, no provision 
was made for such publication. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Riroute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, that 
provision was made for the publication 
of the accounts. 

Mr. CONYBEARE said, he thought 
it was desirable that the accounts should 
be published in two newspapers. He 
did not think the proposal would occa- 
sion unnecessary expense, but cases had 
come before him where important state- 
ments of this kind had been published 
in one newspaper only, and that not 
the principal newspaper of the district, 
so that many persons who were in- 
terested in the matter were unable to 
see the accounts. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he quite under- 
stood the object of the hon. Gentle- 
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man; but one of the provisions of the 
Bill was that an abstract of the accounts 
should be published in one or more of 
the newspapers of the county. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Baron DIMSDALE (Herts, Hitchin), 
in moving, in page 59, line 6, after 
‘« shall,” to insert— 

**In the absence of any provision made by 
the council for the due and proper auditing of 
its accounts, or of those of the county treasurer 
or officers of the council, by a properly qualified 
accountant,” 


said, its object was to provide that the 
accounts should be audited by the public 
auditor of the county, wherever no pro- 
vision was made by the County Council 
for a due and proper audit. He thought 
it was wise to give this discretivnary 
power to the Council, so that where no 
provision was made the Council could 
make the arrangement suggested in the 
Amendment. He was aware that there 
were other Amendments on the Paper 
to provide that the accounts, instead of 
being audited by district auditors, should 
be audited by chartered accountants; 
but there was a great feeling of dislike 
in the country against the monopoly of 
the chartered accountants, and he there- 
fore thought it would be better to pro- 
vide that the accounts should be audited 
by a properly qualified accountant, and, 
if not, then fall back upon the provision 
contained in the Bill. He could assure 
the Government that there was a strong 
feeling that the gentlemen who now 
performed the duty were perfectly com- 
petent to discharge it, and, as a protest 
against giving the power to chartered 
accountants, he begged to move the 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 59, line 6, after the word “ shall,” 
to insert the words ‘‘in the absence of any pro- 
vision made by the council for the due and 
proper auditing of its accounts, or of those of 
the county treasurer or officers of the council, 
by a properly qualified accountant.’’—(Baron 
Dimsdale.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. RITCHIE said, that he had two 
objections to the proposal of his hon. 
Friend. One was that it would be 
necessary to determine what was a due 
and proper audit of accounts; but the 
second and the most formidable one he 
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had to contend with was that the audit, 
to be of value, ought to be conducted by 
auditors who ought to be entirely inde- 
pendent of the Authorities whose ac- 
counts they audited. It was evident 
that the direction in which public feel- 
ing extended in the present day was 
towards a closer rather than a looser. 
audit of the public accounts. It was 
because he was afraid that the proposal 
of his hon. Friend was in the direction 
of the looser form of audit that he could 
not accept the Amendment. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.) said, he cordially endorsed 
every word that had fallen from the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board. The 
analogy of the Municipal Corporations 
Act was this—that under that Act the 
burgesses elected the auditor. The 
Poor Law accounts and the district ac- 
counts were officially audited by a dis- 
trict auditor. He hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would adhere to the clause 
as it stood, seeing that it provided for a 
real and efficient audit of the accounts 
of the new County Councils. 

Baron DIMSDALE said, he would 
not press the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. F. 8. POWELL (Wigan) said, 
he had been requested by the hon. and 
gallant Member for North- West Sussex 
(Sir Walter B. Barttelot) to move the 
Amendment which stood on the Paper 
in his name for the omission of Sub- 
section (b), which provides that where 
an auditor disallows or surcharges 
any sum, he shall not have power to 
recover it, but without prejudice to any 
other remedy: and that the sum be a 
debt to the County Council, an’ it 
be the duty of the County Coun- 
cil to recover it, unless within six 
months after the date of the certificate 
of disallowance or surcharge a resolu- 
tion of the County Council remitting 
the same, and specifying the reasons for 
the remission, has been passed, after 
notice of the intention to propose it has 
been given to every member of the 
Council. He (Mr. F. 8. Powell) thought 
the Amendment was entirely in harmony 
with the Amendment of the right hon. 
Gentleman in charge of the Bill in re- 
gard to the accounts. He was afraid 
that the effect of the clause as it 
stood would be to encourage laxity 
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of accounts, and to sanction the con- 
donation of such laxity. He hoped that 
the Council would be required to be 
very strict in regard to the mode in 
which the accounts were kept. 


Amendment proposed, in page 59, 
line 23, to leave out sub-section (b).— 
(Mr. F. 8. Powell.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That sub-section 
(b) stand part of the Clause.” 


Mr. RITCHIE said, that the effect 
of the proposal of the hon. Gentleman 
would be that instead of the County 
Council having power, as provided by 
the Bill, of disallowing or surcharging, 
the power would continue to remain in 
the hands of the Local Government 
Board. Of course, some difference was 
made in the matter owing to the with- 
drawal of the clauses relating to District 
Councils. He was, however, prepared 
to say that it was advisable to adhere 
to this sub-section, by which the County 
Council would have the power of remit- 
ting surcharges in reference to their own 
accounts. Under the circumstances, and 
in view of the fact that the whole question 
of auditing the accounts of the County 
Council would again come up, as it must 
do at some not very remote period, he 
thought it was not desirable to inter- 
fere with the jurisdiction of the County 
Council. The jurisdiction of the Local 
Government Board, if the Amendment 
were agreed to, they would still retain 
in their hands, and also the power of 
surcharging any particular sum. He 
would, therefore, accept the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, he 
knew of many instances in which the 
Local Government Board would have 
been in a position of considerable diffi- 
culty if there had not been some discre- 
tion given to them in regard to sur- 
charges. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, there was a 
discretion still retained in the hands of 
the Local Government Board; his hon. 
and learned Friend did not appear to 
understand the full meaning of the pro- 
posal. At present, the auditors of the 
Local Government Board surcharged 
what they thought it desirable and 
proper for them to do so. An appeal 
could then be made to the Board by the 
Authorities who were surcharged. The 
Local Government Board then con- 
sidered the whole question, and had to 
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decide whether the surcharge was | 
and, secondly, if it were legal, wh 
it was expedient to enforce it. It Jai 

with the Local Government Board either 





under the circumstances, he thought it 
would be better to retain that power. 

Mr. STANSFELD (Halifax) said, 
he ed with the view expressed by 
the right hon. Gentleman. But those 
surcharges were accompanied by a great 
amount of trouble; and lengthened 
correspondence was entered into before 
the Local Government Board exercised 
its power of disallowance, an operation 
which entailed a great deal of friction and 
irritation in the minds of the Local 
Authorities who were surcharged. They 
did not understand why the auditor of the 
Local Government Board should impose 
a surcharge, and that then, generally 
after a long correspondence, the Local 
Government Board should remit the sur- 
charge. He thought the words as they 
stood in the Bill would produce a certain 
amount of friction, and therefore he 
thought it advisable to strike them out. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he entirely 
agreed with what had been said by the 
right hon. Gentleman, but he would 
remind the right hon. Gentleman that 
it was with a view of preventing the 
friction and interminable correspondence 
which now took place that the Govern- 
ment had undertaken to bring in a Bill 
last year. The House assented to give 
power to the Local Government Board to 
remit those surcharges when it thought 
fit, without all the circumlocution and 
correspondence which had previously 
taken place. He was glad to say that 
that provision was working well. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
(Sussex, N.W.), in moving to omit Sub- 
section (c), which provided that where 
the auditor had disallowed or surcharged 
any sum or made any report respecting 
the accounts or the receipts and expenses 
of the County Council, the Council should 
cause a copy of the report and a cer- 
tificate of the disallowance or surcharge, 
together with the reasons for the same, 
and if the same had been remitted the 
copy of the resolution remitting it, with 
the reasons for the remission, to be 
printed with the abstract of their ac- 
counts, and sent with such abstract to 
the Local Government Board. 
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Amendment proposed, in page 59, line 
33, to leave out sub-section (c).—(Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot.) 


Question, ‘‘ That sub-section (c) stand 
part of the Clause,” put, and nega- 
twed. 


Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
further moved the omission of Sub- 
section (d), which provided that in case 
of default in compliance with the fore- 
going provisions of the section with 
respect to the printing and delivery of 
the— 

‘* Said report and copy, the Local Govern- 
ment Board may cause such report and copy to 
be published in such manner as they think pro- 
per, and the cost of the publication to the 
amount certified by the Board shall be a debt 
due from the county council to Her Majesty, 
and the county treasurer and clerk of the county 
council shall each of them, unless he proves 
that he was not in default, be liable to a fine 
not exceeding twenty pounds.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 59, line 
42, to leave out sub-section (d).—( Sir 
Walter B. Baritelot.) 


Question, ‘‘ That sub-section (d) stand 
part of the Clause,” put, and negatived. 


Viscount CRANBORNE (Lancashire, 
N.E., Darwen), on behalf of the hon. 
Member for the Stretford Division of 
Lancashire (Mr. Maclure), moved, at the 
end of the clause, to add the following 
Sub-section :— 

**(e) Where before the passing of this Act a 
county auditor has been appointed for a 
county, he shall be the auditor of the ac- 
counts of the county council, and shall for 
that purpose have and exercise all the 
powers and duties of an auditor under this 
section, and any vacancy in his office shall 
be from time to time supplied by the county 
council.”’ 


The noble Viscount said he should like 
to remind the Committee that in many 
counties, and especially in the county 
he had the honour to represent, there 
was a very important official with a 
large staff under him who discharged 
‘hese duties, and was employed not once 
or twice a-year, but day by day, in re- 
vising the accounts and looking over the 
financial business of all the institutions 
that were subject to the Court of Quar- 
ter Sessions. He was, therefore, a person 
who occupied a very important position, 
and he really did not know how the 
county of Lancashire would be able to 
get on without a county auditor, even 
supposing that the district auditors 
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were to be appointed in Lancashire as 
well as by — counties. yoy in 

an ous counties like Lan- 
ake and ¢ Cheshire and several others, 
it would be impossible to get on with- 
out some auditor who belonged to the 
county and occupied the position of county 
auditor. He therefore thought it would 
be better to confirm the county auditor 
in the new state of things rather than 
get rid of him. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 60, at end, add the following sub- 
section :—“ (e.) Where before the passing of this 
Act a county auditor has been appointed for a 
county, he shall be the auditor of the accounts 
of the county council, and shall for that purpose 
have and exercise all the powers and duties of 
an auditor under this section, and any vacancy 
in his office shall be from time to time supplied 
by the county council.” —( Viscount Cranborne.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he was afraid he 
could not accept the Amendment moved 
by the noble Viscount on behalf of his 
Colleague, the effects of which would be 
+o take out of the operation of the Act, 
with respect to the audit, any county 
that had a county auditor at the present 
moment. The existing county auditors 
were rather head accountants than audi- 
tors; they might be very efficient ac- 
countants, but they were not auditors. 
It was quite possible that those gentle- 
men would continue to be employed in 
the work they had hitherto discharged. 
It was, however, only one part of the 
duty of an auditor, such as he under- 
stood it, to go through the accounts and 
see that they were properly and ac- 
curately kept. Another and even a 
more important part of the duty which 
auditors had to perform, was to see 
whether the payments had been legally 
or properly made, and that was no part 
of the duty of the auditor employed by 
the County Authorities. On the ground 
that it would be taking away a safe- 
guard insisted upon in the Bill, he was 
unable to accept the Amendment. 

Mr. WHARTON (York, W.R., Ripon) 
said, he was glad to hear that the right 
hon. Gentleman contemplated that the 
present county auditors were, to some 
extent, to continue their functions, al- 
though there was, at the same time, to 
be an independent audit. In the county 
of Durham the county auditor was a 
very important officer. He had intended 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman what 
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was to become of the auditors now em- 
ployed, and he was glad to hear that 
their services were likely to be re- 
tained. 

Viscount CRANBORNE said, that 
after what had been said by his right 
hon. Friend, he would not press the 
Amendment; but, when the Committee 
reached the 117th clause, he hoped the 
Government would consider the pro- 
priety of providing that the county 
auditors should be able to continue the 
duties they now performed, leaving the 
independent audit provided by the Bill 
to be performed by officers of the Local 
Government Board. If the right hon. 
Gentleman would consider that point, 
he would have great pleasure in with- 
drawing the Amendment. 

Mr. RITCHIE remarked, that he had 
nothing whatever to say against the 
County Councils continuing to employ 
auditors. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Funds and Costs of District Councils. 


Clause 70 (Cost and funds of urban 
district council). 

Clause 71 (Costs and funds of rural 
district council). 

Clause 72 (Power of district council 
to borrow). 

Clause 73 (Audit of accounts of dis- 
trict council) severally struck out. 


Local Financial Year and Annual Budget. 


Clause 74 (Fixing of local financial 
year and consequent adjustments). 


On the Motion of Mr. Rrronre, the 
following Amendment made, in page 63, 
line 33, to leave out the words ‘*‘ and 
district council.” 


Mr. WHITLEY (Liverpool, Everton) 
said, he had an Amendment on the 
paper to insert at the end of the 
clause— 

“Save that where the accounts of any such 
borough are made up to any other date, they 
may continue to be made up to such date if the 
council of the borough send annually to the 

Government Board such statement of 
their accounts up to the thirty-first day of 
March as the Local Government Board from 
time to time require.” 

Tst PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, he 
proposed to leave out Sub-sections 2, 3, 
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and 4, so that the Amendment of the 
hon. Member would be unnecessary. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton E.) said, the proposed Amend- 
ment came after Sub-section 5. He was 
afraid it would introduce great confu- 
sion to return to that sub-section. He 
could quite understand the advisability 
of ending the local financial year on the 
31st March ; but there were many large 
boroughs, such as Liverpool and Man- 
chester, which ended the financial year 
on a different date, and if they were 
going to alter the date, the change 
might be a serious matter. Some years 
ago the financial year was altered in 
Wolverhampton, and practically the 
change involved 18 months grace, in the 
course of 12 months inflicting a serious 
burden upon the town. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he would also 
propose to leave out Sub-section (5). 

Amendment proposed, in pages 63 
and 64, to leave out Sub-sections (2), 
(3), (4), and (5).—(J&r. Ritchie.) 

Question, ‘‘ That Sub-sections (2), (3), 
(4), and (5) stand part of the Clause,” 
put, and negatived. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 75 (Annual budget of county 
and district councils). 

On the Motion of Mr. Rrrcntz, the 
following Amendment made, in page 
64, line 21, leave out “and district 
council.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


PART VI. 
SuPPLEMENTAL. 
Application of Acts. 

Clause 76 (Application of Municipia 
Corporations Act, 1882, to county and 
district councils and this Act). 

On the Motion of Mr. Rrrcnrs, the 


following Amendment made, in page 
65, line 5, to leave out ‘‘ and district.” 


Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby), in 
moving an Amendment in page 65, line 
10, after ‘‘ 1884,”’ to insert ‘‘ section 124, 
part 5,” said, its object was to apply 
that provision ofthe Municipial Corpora- 
tions Act of 1882 asif it were re-enacted. 

Amendment proposed, in page 65, 
line 10, after ‘' 1884,” to insert the 
words, ‘Section one hundred and 
twenty-four, part five.” —( dr. L/eneage.) 


| Zwentieth Night. | 
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Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue PRESIDENT or roe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircnte) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, he 
would accept the Amendment. The 
section which the right hon. Gentleman 

roposed to insert was that which pro- 
ibited expenditure in connection with 
Parliamentary elections. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. Rirentr, the 
following Amendment made, in page 65, 
line 14, after ‘‘re-enacted,” insert ‘* with 
the enactments amending the same ;” 
line 19, leave out ‘‘ elective ;”’ line 21, 
leave out from beginning of line to 
‘‘shall;’? and in line 24, leave out 
** elective.” 


Mr. RITCHIE moved, as an Amend- 
ment in line 24, to omit the words “‘ and 
of every district council other than a 
borough.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 65, 
line 24, to leave out from the word 
**council,” to the word “in,” in line 
25.—( Mr. Ritchie.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 

roposed to be left out stand part of the 

ause. 


Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) 
asked, whatever the Sheriff of the 
county of London would be the same 
returning officer as at present ? 

Mr. RITCHIE replied inthe affirma- 
tive. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

On the Motion of Mr. Rircure, the 
following Amendments made, in page 
65, lines 31 and 38, and in page 66, 
line 2 and line 8, leave out “ elective.” 


Mr. RITCHIE moved as an Amend- 
ment, in line 9, to leave out the words 
‘deputy sheriff,” and insert ‘‘returning 
officer in pursuance of a writ directed 
to him from the Sheriff.” The object of 
the Amendment was to provide that the 
returning officer in an electoral division 
of the county that was co-extensive with 
or wholly comprised in a borough 
should at the clection of councillors act 
as returning officer in pursuance of a 
writ directed to him from the Sheriff. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 66, line 9, to leave out the words 
“ deputy sheriff,” and insert in lieu thereof the 
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words ‘‘returning officer in pursuance of a 
writ directed to him from the sheriff.””—(Mr. 
Ritchie.) 

Question, ‘‘That the words ‘deputy 
sheriff’ stand part of the Clause,” put, 
and negatived. 

Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
be there inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. RITCHIE moved an Amend- 
ment, in page 66, line 10, to leave out 
“be subject,” in order to insert “ fc low 
the instructions of, and return the 
names of the persons elected.” The 
Amendment provided that instead of 
the relieving officer being subject to the 
Sheriff, he had to follow the instructions 
of the Sheriff and return the names of 
the persons elected. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 66, line 10, to leave out the words 
“be subject,” and insert the words ‘* follow 
the instructions of, and return the names of the 
persons elected.” —( Mr. Ritchie.) 

Question, ‘‘ That the words ‘ be sub- 
ject’ stand part of the Clause,” put, 
and negatived. 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
be there inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Mx. RITCHIE, in moving an Amend- 
ment in page 66, line 11, to leave out 
‘any other deputy,” and insert— 

“ Tf he were a deputy sheriff, and any decision 
of an objection shall be subject to revision by 
the sheriff accordingly, and a reference in the 
said enactments to the town clerk shall, as 
respects the borough, be construed to refer to 
the town clerk,’’ 
said, the object of the Amendment was 
to provide that the returning officer 
should be in the position of a deputy 
sheriff, and that any decision and objec- 
tion should be subject to revision by the 
sheriff. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 66, line 11, leave out “any other 
deputy,” and insert “if he were a ~~ | 
sheriff, and any decision of an objection shall 
be subject to revision by the sheriff accordingly, 
and a reference in the said enactments to the 
town clerk shall, as respects the borough, be 
construed to refer to the town clerk.” —(Mr. 
Ritchie.) 

Question, “‘That the words ‘any 
other deputy’ stand part of the Clause,” 
put, and negatived. 

Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
be there inserted,’”’ put, and agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. Rircutz, the 
following Amendments made, in page 
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66, lines 16 and 18, leave out the words 
‘‘or ward;” and in line 18, at end, 
insert the following sub-sections :— 

“ The returning officer shall forthwith after 
the election of county councillors for the 
county, return the names of the persons elected 
to the clerk of the county council ; 

“The period between the nomination and 
election may be such period not exceeding six 
days, as the returning officer may fix.” 


On the Motion of Mr. L. Fry (for 
Mr. Hobhouse), the following Amend- 
ment made, in page 66, line 18, insert 
the iollowing Sub-section (8):—‘“ An 
outgoing alderman shall not vote in the 
election of a chairman.” 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 66, line 20, at end, to insert the fol- 
lowing sub-section :—‘‘ Section eleven of ‘ The 
Municipal Corporations Act, 1882,’ with respect 
to the qualification of a county councillor by 
reason of his being entered in the separate non- 
resident list shall include, for the purposes of 
this Act, all persons entered in such separate 
list in any municipal borough by reason of 
occupation of property in the borough, and all 
persons entered in such separate list for any 
part of a county not in a municipal borough by 
reason of the occupation of property in that 
part.” —( Mr. Ritchie.) 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. F. 8. POWELL ( Wigan) moved 
an Amendment providing that the elec- 
tion of members of the County Council 
should take place on the 7th November, 
instead of the 9th November. That 
was the day fixed for the election of 
town Councillors in connection with 
Municipal Corporations, and as many of 
the candidates of the County Councils 
were likely to be members of the Cor- 
poration, he proposed to alter the day 
3 the election to the 7th November from 
the 9th. 


Amendment proposed, 

“That the 7th November he the ordinary 
day of election for the county aldermen, and 
for holding the first meetings of the county 
council.” —(IMr. F. 8S. Powell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ Thatthose words 
be there inserted.”’ 


Mr. RITCHIE said, he quite agreed 
with his hon. Friend, and he trusted 
that some of the members of the Cor- 
poration would also be members of the 
County Council. He could quite con- 
ceive that it would be inconvenient 
under such circumstances if the election 
of the Mayor and Corporation and of 
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the Chairman of the County Council 
were to take place on the same day. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, in page 61, 
line 27, after the word ‘‘ wards,” to in- 
sert the words ‘‘or borough auditors.” 
—( Ur. Hobhouse.) 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,”’ put, and agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. Hosnovssz, the 
following Amendment made, in page 
66, line 30, at end, insert— 

**(c.) Shall render any person elected to a 
corporate office without his consent to his 
nomination being previously obtained liable to 
pay a fine on non-acceptance of office; or.”’ 


Amendment proposed, 

At end of page 66, line 30, to insert—“ (d.) 
Shall authorise or require a returning officer to 
hold an election of a councillor to fill a casual 
vacancy in the representation of an electoral 
division or ward of a district, where the 
vacancy occurs within six months before the 
time fixed by this Act for a new election of a 
councillor to represent such electoral division 
or ward ; or.”’—(Mr. Hobhouse.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.) said, his impression was 
that in a former discussion they had 
fixed the period at three months, and not 
six months. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he thought the 
time fixed was six months. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM (Bristol, 
E.) said, he entertained a strong belief 
that three months was the time men- 
tioned. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that if he found 
that was the case, the clause should be 
altered on the Report. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Amendment proposed, in page 66, 
line 39, to leave out the words “‘ or of 
the licensing committee.” —( Mr. Ritchie.) 


Question og aye “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. C. T. DYKE ACLAND (Corn- 
wall, Launceston) said, it might become 
important that some of the proceedings of 
the joint committee should be submitted 
to the County Council. He wished to 
know whether the President of the Local 
Government Board really attached much 
importance to the provision in this sec- 
tion, which liberated the action and pro- 
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ceedings of|the joint committee from the 
criticism of the County Council. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he thought it was 
desirable to retain the section. He saw 
no objection to it, and he would prefer 
not to omit it. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER said, it 
was dangerous that the Committee of 
the County Council should be made in- 
dependent of the action of the County 
Council itself. They were creating an 
imperium in imperto. He would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman to require that the 
acts of any committee to which powers 
were delegated in continuance of the 
Act should be submitted to the County 
Council for their approval. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, the provision 
was specially limited to committees 
which were charged with power iv pur- 
suance ofthe Act. It did not apply to 
committees to whom powers were given 
by the County Council, but tocommittees 
4 whom powers were delegated by the 

ct. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER said he 
would take the case of the Finance Com- 
mittee; they had certain powers dele- 
gated to them under the Act. All the 
financial arrangements were delegated 
to that committee; but was it proposed 
to make the finance committee depen- 
dent on the County Council ? 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that so far from 
the finance committee being dependent 
upon the Council, the Council would be 
unable to make payments without having 
received a report in favour of such pay- 
ments from the finance committee. The 
whole control of the county finance 
would be in the hands of the finance 
committee. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER said, he 
could assure the right hon. Gentleman 
that there was a feeling in favour of 
giving the power of control to the 
Council. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he quite agreed 
with the general principle enunciated by 
the right hon. Gentleman, and thought 
it would be bad not to make the com- 
mittees responsible to the Body which 
appointed them so far as reporting their 
proceedings and a control over them 
went. There was, however, one point 





which occurred to him, and it was that 
in reference to the gaol delivery, there 
was a committee appointed at York 
which was common to the three divisions 
of the county. In what way was a 
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control to be exercised over that com- 
mittee ? 

Mr. RATHBONE (Carnarvonshire, 
Arfon) said, the point which had been 
raised was a very important one. If 
they wanted to have good management 
they must have concentrated responsi- 
bility. It was a question which had 
been very much discussed by those who 
had taken an active part in Local Go- 
vernment. The great point in these 
matters was to secure concentrated re- 
sponsibility. He quite agreed that 
the County Council ought to have power 
over its committees ; but if they required 
every act of the committees to be re- 
debated, and voted upon by the central 
Body, they would very much diminish 
the responsibility with which a committee 
would enter into any matter ; in fact, it 
would be found that the committee 
would often do their work carelessly, in 
the belief that a superior authority 
would rectify any mistake. And what 
he would venture to suggest was that 
all the proceedings of the committee 
should be reported to the County Coun- 
cil, and that they should have power to 
intervene, but that they should not of 
necessity be required to confirm and re- 
debate the acts ofothercommittees. Some 
of the most able workers in the cause of 
Local Government were of opinion that 
one of the great defects of the existing 
Local Government was that there was 
too much divided responsibility, and that 
in consequence nobody gave that atten- 
tion he would otherwise devote to the 
work. No man would undergo much 
trouble and labour when he knew that 
all he did might be upset. He would 
therefore ask the President of the Local 
Government Board if it would not be 
much better thatthose committees should 
be required to report to the Council ; 
but that it should not be necessary that 
every act of the committees should be 
re-debated by the central Body and con- 
firmed by it. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM said, he 
was of opinion that it would not be 
necessary to re-debate the proceedings 
of the Committees ; but he thought that 
they ought to be subject to the approval 
of the County Council. 

Mr. WHARTON (York, W.R., 
Ripon) said, he failed to see why if the 
joint committee did not report to the 
County Council, every other committee 
should not be called on to report. 
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Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) said, he hoped that 
the President of the Local Government 
Board would accept the view of the right 
hon. Member for East Wolverhampton 
(Mr. Henry H. Fowler) so far as report- 
ing went. He would take the case of the 
Watch Committee of a Municipal Corpo- 
ration. Although the Watch Committee 
was an independent Body, it nevertheless 
reported to the Corporation, and those 
great endowments, such as grammar 
schools, partly managed by Corporations, 
always reported to the Town Council. 
Whenever a committee was appointed, 
instructions were given to them, and in 
the course of time they reported to the 
Town Council. The Town Council, how- 
ever, had no power to upset the act of 
the committee. It would be an extra- 
ordinary thing to appoint a committee 
of any kind, and then allow that com- 
mittee to be entirely independent, and 
not hear anything more about their pro- 
ceedings. He was satisfied that rate- 
payers would not be content with such 
a state of things; he therefore trusted 
that the recommendation of the right 
hon. Member for East Wolverhampton 
should be adopted, and that there should 
be, at any rate, a report. Any other 
system would be most extraordinary in 
the case of a municipal Body. 

Mr. LAWSON said, he thought it 
was desirable to make clear what the 
— of the London Council would 

e under the clause. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, the clause did 
not apply to the Council of the County 
of London. 

Mr. LAWSON said, there would be 
a finance committee in connection with 
the Council of London. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that the, hon. 
Member might take it from him that 
this clause did not apply to London. In 
reference to the other question which 
had been raised, he believed that the 
analogy which had been drawn of the 
procedure under the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act did not apply in this case. He 
spoke with some hesitation in the pre- 
sence of many hon. Gentlemen who knew 
about the matter much better than he 
did, but he did not believe that under 
that Act there were powers of absolute 
delegation. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER said, he 
thought the Watch Committee was in- 
dependent. 
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Mr. RITCHIE thought not. The 
Watch Committee and other committees 
of that kind were bound to report to the 
Corporation, and he believed that all 
the various committees under the Bill 
which were analogous to the Committees 
appointed under the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act would have to report if this 
clause were accepted. However, finding 
that so much general opinion prevailed 
with the Committee in favour of the 
omission of this provision, he would con- 
sent to the omission of the words, on the 
understanding that if he found it would 
seriously interfere with the operation of 
any other part of the Bill, he would ask 
the Committee to reconsider the matter 
on the Report. 

Mr. C. T. DYKE ACLAND said, the 
joint Committee was responsible for the 
finance of the police, and therefore the 
right hon. Gentleman would see the 
necessity for maintaining some connec- 
tion between that committee and the 
County Council on financial questions. 

Mr. LAWSON asked, the right hon. 
Gentleman whether he had quite satis- 
fied himself that the clause did not 
apply to London ? 

Mr. FIRTH (Dundee) said, he 
thought he was able to answer that 
question. The powers of the joint com- 
mittee of the County Council and the 
Justices of the Peace would not be con- 
fined to police matters, but would be 
extended to various other purposes. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL said, that in the 
27th section the Committee had enacted 
that the County Council— 

‘‘Should with the exceptions hereinafter men- 

tioned have power to delegate with or without 
any restrictions or conditions, as they may 
think fit, any powers or duties transferred to 
them by this either to the justices of the county 
or to any committee of the county council 
appointed in the provisions of the Act.’’ 
He had ventured to suggest, while that 
clause was under consideration, speaking 
from his own experience in connection 
with Quarter Sessions work in York- 
shire, that it would be a matter of great 
inconvenience not to have the power of 
delegation. There were many matters 
dealt with at Quarter Sessions which it 
would be inconvenient to delegate to a 
committee, and serious inconvenience 
would arise if the Town Council were 
not able to consider matters that had 
been referred to the committee. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he did not under- 
stand the suggestion of the right hon. 
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Gentleman opposite went further than 
this — that committees should report. 
He did not say that under no circum- 
stances should the Town Council have 
no power of delegation, but simply that 
committees should report. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER said, this 
was a clause qualifying a provision of 
the Municipal Corporations Act. The 
Municipal Corporations Act contained 
the express power of delegation ; but it 
subjected that delegation to the revision 
and approval of the Council. It was 
wisely proposed to alter that, so far as 
the joint committee was concerned, and 
that joint committee would be in a 
somewhat similar condition to the Watch 
Committee, without power to report to 
the County Council or to Quarter Ses- 
sions. He thought the proposal of the 
right hon. Gentleman was perfectly fair, 
and that it should be understood that if 
the decision was arrived at was here- 
after found to conflict with the general 
provisions of the Bill, it should be 
amended. It must be borne in mind that 
in this Bill they were introducing new 
law. 


Question put, and negatived. 


On the Motion of Mr. Riroure, the 
following Amendment made, in page 
66, line 39, leave out the word “ other.” 


Question, ‘‘That the word ‘other ” 
stand part of the Clause,” put and 
negatived. 


Amendment proposed, 

After line 41, to insert the following sub-sec- 
tion :—(e.) “‘ Shall prevent the use of schools and 
public rooms for the purpose of taking the poll 
at elections under this Act, but section six of 
‘The Ballot Act, 1872,’ shall apply in the case 
of elections under this Act, and the returning 
offieer may, in addition to using such rooms free 
of charge for taking the poll, use the same free 
of charge for hearing objections to nomination 
papers and for counting votes.’’—( Baron Dims- 
dale.) 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,”’ put, and agreed to. 





Amendment proposed, in page 67, 
line 2, to leave out the word “ elective.” 
—(AMr. Ritchie.) 


* Question, ‘‘ That the word ‘‘ elective ” 
stand part of the Clause,’’ put, and 
neyatived. 


Amendment proposed, 
In page 67, line 4, leave out “and all costs 
properly incurred in relation to the holding of 
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the election of elected councillors of district 
councils so far as not otherwise provided for by 
law should be paid for out of the district fund 
as general expenses.”’ 

Question, ‘‘ That the words propused 
to be left out stand part of the Clause,” 
put, and negatived. 


Amendment proposed, at the end of 
the clause to insert ‘‘the provisions of 
this section shall apply to the City 
of London in like manner as to a 
borough.” —( Mr. Ritchie.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS asked, 
if it would be in Order to call attention 
to the word ‘‘ properly ” on line 4. The 
clause as it originally stood provided 
that all costs properly incurred in rela- 
tion to the holding of elections should 
be paid out of the county fund. 

Mr. FIRTH said, that part of the 
clause had already been disposed of. 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS said, he 
was not desirous of taking the ruling of 
his hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Dundee (Mr. Firth) on that point, 
but would prefer that of the Chairman. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the word had 
already gone out. 

Mr. FIRTH said, he had not in- 
tended to give any ruling; but had 
simply made a suggestion in order to 
expedite the consideration of the Bill. 

rR. RITCHIE said, the Municipal 
Corporations Act did not apply to the 
City of London. It was, therefore, 
essential that some provisions should be 
made for the elections of County Coun- 
cillors for London in the City, and the 
Amendment would make provision for 
the County Council of London in the 
same way as other County Councils. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


On the Motion of Colonel Gunter, the 
following Amendment made, in page 
67, at the end of line 8, to add— 


‘* The meeting of a county council, or of any 
committee thereof, may be held at such place 
either within or without their county, as the 
council from time to time direct.’’ 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 67, at the end of the Clause, to 
insert—*t The said costs shall not exceed those 
allowed by Part I. of the First Schedule to 
‘The Parliamentary Elections (Returning 
Officers) Act, 1875,’ as amended by * The Par- 
liamentary Elections (Returning Officers) Act, 
1885,’ or by such scale as the county council 
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may from time to time frame : Provided, That, 
if any sheriff is dissatisfied with any scale so 
framed by the county council, he may apply to 
a Secretary of State, and the Secretary of State 
may fix the scale, which shall be in force until 
altered, in pursuance of this section ; 

Sections four, five, six, and seven of ‘ The 
Parliamentary Elections (Returning Officers) 
Act, 1875,’ as amended by ‘The Parlia- 
mentary Elections (Returning Officers) Act 
(1875) Amendment Act 1886,’ shall apply as if 
they were herein re-enacted with the necessary 
modifications, and in particular with the sub- 
stitution of the county council for the person 
from whom payment is claimed, and of one 
month for the period of fourteen days within 
which application may be made for taxation ; 

A county council shall, on the request of 
the returning officer, prior to a poll being 
taken at any election of councillor of such 
council, advance to him such sum not exceeding 
ten pounds for every thousand electors at the 
election as he may require.” —( Baron Dimsdale.) 

Question proposed, ‘That those words 


be there added.”’ 


Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER said, he 
wished to call the attention of the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board to 
the Amendment, which he thought was 
a very wide one. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that under the 
Bill it was provided that the expenses of 
elections should be the expenses allowed 
by the Municipal Corporations Act. The 
Government ought to have known that 
there was no scale under that Act as 
fixed by that Act which simply allowed 
‘reasonable expenses or charges.” It 
was evident that that was an extra- 
ordinarily elastic phrase, and, therefore, 
it was desirable that some provision 
should be made for a scale of expenses. 
The Amendment applied the Parlia- 
mentary scale of costs for the election 
of Councillors under the Bill, but it fur- 
ther provided that the County Council 
might itself make upascale. If some 
such provision were not introduced at 
the first election of the Town Council, 
it would be held without any limitation 
whatever. Under the circumstances, he 
thought he ought to accept the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER said, he 
did not see why the Parliamentary Elec- 
tions (Returning Officers) Act should not 
be applied at the firstelection. The 
Amendment, however, went a good deal 
further. He quite agreed with the right 
hon. Gentleman that they could not per- 
manently adopt the expenses under the 
Parliamentary Elections (Returning 
Officers) Act ; and he believed that that 
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Act itself required amendment as soon as 
the House of Commons had time to 
attend to the matter. In the next 
place, the proposal was that such a 
scale should be followed as the County 
Council might from time to time frame. 
There was, however, a third element in- 
troduced—namely, that if any Sheriff 
was dissatisfied with the scale so formed 
by the County Council, he was to have 
the right of appealing to the Secretary 
of State. There were no such provision in 
the Parliamentary Elections (Returning 
Officers) Act, and he failed to see why 
Sheriffs should have that provision given 
tothem here. He was quite content that 
the first election for County Councillors 
should take place on the scale now in 
force. He was also willing to take the 
second proposition, that the ratepayers 
should have power to fix the scale; but 
he entirely objected to the interposition 
of the Secretary of State whenever a 
Sheriff was dissatisfied with the scale. 

Mr. LAWSON said, he wished to 

oint out to the President of the Local 

overnment Board what was the result 
of his own experience in connection with 
London candidates for Parliament. He 
had found that the Sheriff stuck out for 
exorbitant expenses, and, as a matter of 
fact, in many cases they had been obliged 
to take him into Court in order to have 
the costs taxed. He was generally as 
grasping in his charges as he could be 
under the Act, and he had no wish to 
give him any further opportunities of 
extortion. 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS said, the 
object of the clause was to hold the 
Sheriff harmless, and to prevent him 
from suffering pecuniary loss. Under 
the Municipal Corporations Act, the 
Mayor who acted as Returning Officer 
was in no danger of that kind, and it 
was not intended that the Sheriff should 
be in any other position. It was con- 
ceivable that the Sheriff might come to 
the conclusion that he fw not pos- 
sibly do the work within the scale of 
costs authorized by the County Council, 
and under such circumstances it would 
seem hardly fair to leave him without a 
remedy, and to require him to be out of 
pocket in regard to the discharge of 
duties in his office. He thought it was 
essential that, whatever was done in re- 
gard to the clause, the Sheriff should 
be left absolutely harmless so far as 
pecuniary loss was concerned. 
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Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
(Sussex, N. W.) said, hehadonly oneword 
to say upon that point. He had in his 
pocket the Returning Officer’s bill for the 
expenses of himself and his opponent in 
1885. Itamounted to £658, which were 
incurred in charges for the different 
pre stations. He thought it would 

e monstrous to put either the rate- 
payers, or the county, or the candidate 
who stood for the Council, to such an 
expense as that. Some revision cer- 
tainly ought to take place in reference 
to charges. He should not have risen, 
however, if he had not recollected the 
large amount he had to pay upon the 
occasion he had referred to. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight): 
said, the hon. and gallant Baronet had 
really pointed out a reason why the 
matter should be dealt with in some 
such way as the clause provided. They 
were all agreed that some limit must 
be placed on the expenses, and it was 
essential that they should adopt some 
standard. The only scale in existence 
was that which was contained in the 
Parliamentary Elections Act. The next 
step was that the County Councils should 
have the right to frame a scale, which, 
it might be assumed, would be less than 
the scale for Parliamentary elections. 
Then came the necessity of providing 
for the duties which certain public offi- 
cers had to perform. They had cer- 
tainly the right to be protected, although 
it might be worth while to consider, as 
soon as possible, the question of ex- 
penses under the Parliamentary Elec- 
tions Act, yet it would not be fair to put 
officers who had to perform ministerial 
duty entirely at the mercy of the County 
Councils in regard to the expenses they 
would have to incur, or to allow them 
to suffer pecuniary loss. The President 
of the Local Government Board only 
desired to prevent an unjust burden 
being placed upon those who provided 
and worked the machinery of an elec- 
tion. That was desirable in the interests 
of economy, in order to prevent the work 
from being improperly done, or imposing 
an undue burden on those who had to 
do it. His right hon. Friend had no 
desire to assent to the clause in order 
to increase the expense. On the con- 
trary, until the County Councils took 
steps to frame a scale, his right hon. 
Friend was desirous of refraining from 
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imposing undue burdens upon those who 
had to perform a public duty. 

Sir tu LIAN GOLDSMID (St. Pan- 
cras, 8.) said, he agreed with his hon. 
Friend the Member for West St. Pan- 
cras (Mr. Lawson) that it had been 
found by experience that in London 
Sheriffs usually considered it thair duty 
to charge the maximum rate. There had 
been many instances of that, and they 
did everything in the most expensive 
manner. There were many things that 
might be done economically, but those 
gentlemen invariably did them as ex- 
travagantly as possible. He thought 
that, on the whole, the matter must be 
left to the County Council, who would 
know what duties the Sheriff had to 
perform, and would decide on a reason- 
able amount for their performance. He 
hoped the right hoh. Gentleman would 
not insist upon the last part of the 
clause. 

Mr. HOBHOUSE said, there was, no 
doubt, considerable dissatisfaction as to 
the charges now made by the Sheriffs. 
He wished to point out that the charges 
for a Councillor’s election could not pos- 
sibly amount to the same large sum that 
was now expended on the election of the 
Members of Parliament, for the simple 
reason that a great portion of the 
charges depended on the number of 
electors, and the constituencies in the 
Parliamentary election were much larger 
than those which would elect a County 
Councillor. Counties were different from 
boroughs in this respect—that they had 
no such officer as a Mayor, who was 
bound to conduet the elections. The Re- 
turning Officer in borough elections was 
the Mayor, and he was the officer of the 
Corporation who was bound, as part of 
his official duty, to conduct the elections. 
In the counties they had Sheriffs, who 
were not officers of the county, nor 
would they be members of the County 
Council. They would be entirely inde- 
pendent of the County Council, and 
would probably employ professional men 
to conduct the elections. When the 
right hon. Member for East Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) talked 
of there being no authority to charge the 
expenses that were to be incurred on a 
County Council election, it ought to be 
remembered that the County Council 
and the Sheriff would stand in the posi- 
tion of creditor and debtor, and it was 
scarcely fair that the debtor should fix 
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he amount to be paid to his creditor 
without appeal. 

Mp. BEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, he did not agree with the 
idea that the expenditure at a County 
Council election would be necessarily 
much less than in a Parliamentary 
election. The difference in the number 
of voters would not be very great, taking 
into account the extension of area. The 
County Council would be elected over 
the whole of the county, and he did not 
think there would be much material 
difference. That, however, did not 
appear to be the point. The point was 
whether the charges were to be fixed 
according to the ordinary scale by which 
the Sheriffs were now entitled to charge 
and to insist upon. He had no doubt 
that if every hon. Member were to get 
up in his place and detail his experience 
in regard to the expenses he had in- 
curred, they would listen to a tale of 
woe and suffering such as had never 
before been related to the House. There 
was a little incident which he might 
himself relate, and which was well worth 
the attention of the Committee. For 
simply oneng a carpenter to look after 
the erection of booths at different places 
in the division where the polls would be 
taken, he was charged £2 2s. a-piece 
for each polling station, notwithstanding 
the fact that only six months before the 
same duty had been discharged and the 
same inspection made. He pronounced 
that charge as little less than robbery. 
No doubt, the attorney who had charge 
of the elections took very good care to 
increase the expenses as far as he could. 
It was said that ‘‘a fellow-feeling makes 
us wondrous kind,”’ and it would appear 
that the hon. and learned Attorney 
General was anxious to protect those 
members of his own Profession, who 
took very good care to line their own 
pockets out of those of the Members 
of Parliament. So far as the Amend- 
ment was concerned, that part of it 
which was intended to apply to the first 
election would not do any considerable 
amount of harm. But when the clause 
got into thorough working order it would 
be able to form a scale of charges which 
it would be desirable to enforce in re- 
gard to future elections. He strongly 
protested, however, against the inter- 
vention of the Secretary of State. It 
involved a principle which he could not 
approve of even temporarily. He wished 
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to know whether, if the Amendment was 
accepted and passed, it would apply 
permanently to elections. He entirely 
agreed with the right hon. Member for 
East Wolverhampton, that it was most 
undesirable to empower the Secretary 
of State to revise decisions as to a scale 
of charges arrived at after due con- 
sideration by the members of the County 
Council. He did not think there need 
be the slightest fear that the Under 
Sheriffs would be out of pocket. He 
had never known a lawyer to be out of 
pocket, especially when he held the posi- 
tion of Under Sheriff. They might 
depend upon it that the principle of 
pindies the expenses on the rates, and 

aving them controlled by the repre- 
sentatives of the people, would be the 
most certain means of keeping them 
within very limited bounds, and avoid 
anything like bribery and corrup- 
tion. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he had no doubt 
that many Members would like to see 
the cost of Returning Officers at Parlia- 
mentary elections reduced ; but he ven- 
tured to think that that was hardly a 
relevant question at the present moment. 
He would explain to the Committee 
exactly what the position of things was 
in reference to the proposal before the 
Committee. Unless some scale of ex- 
penses was laid down for the first elec- 
tion under the Bill, there would be no 
limit at all. It was then proposed to 
take a scale, it might not be a good 
scale, and it might be an extravagant 
one, but it was the only scale they had. 
In the next place, his hon. Friend pro- 

osed to apply it to the first election. 
t was, however, necessary to provide 
what was to be done at subsequent elec- 
tions. The Amendment said that the 
County Council themselves should fix 
the costs and expenses of subsequent 
elections. Then arose the consideration 
that the Returning Officer, who was the 
High Sheriff under the Bill, was not a 
paid official at all. He quite agreed 
with the hon. Gentleman who had just 
sat down that the Deputy Sheriff would 
take good care that he was never out 
of pocket. But he must point out 
to the hon. Gentleman, that if he 
took care that he was not out of 
pocket, if anybody had to be out of 
ket at all, it would be the High 
heciff, who, he repeated, was Return- 
ing Officer, but not a paid official; and 
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the hon. Gentleman knew the extreme 
difficulty experienced in inducing gen- 
tlemen to serve the office of High 
Sheriff, on account of the considerable 
expenditure which they had to incur 
during their term of office. It was now 
proposed by the Bill to place upon this 
officer’s shoulders a new and onerous 
duty, and it would be hardly right or 
fair towards the High Sheriff to place 
him entirely and arbitrarily in the 
hands of the County Council to say how 
much the cost of a Parliamentary elec- 
tion should be, and then leave him to 
pay the excess, if there were any. If 
that were done, there might be many 
instances in which the High Sheriff 
would be largely out of pocket. [ Mr. 
ConysearE: No.] He maintained that 
that would be the case, and the County 
Councils might set up such a scale of 
charges as would compel the High 
Sheriff to be considerably out of pocket. 
Was that what the hon. Member de- 
sired? |Mr. ConypEarE: No.| Very 
well. hen what he said was, that 
there should be someone who should say 
whether the complaint of the High 
Sheriff was justifiable or not. His hon. 
Friend behind him (Baron Dimsdale) 
had suggested, in the Amendment, that 
the person to whom to apply should be 
the Secretary of State. The hon. and 
learned Attorney General said that he 
was not wedded to the one person, and 
if some suggestion could be made by 
which it could be provided that some 
reasonable appeal could be made in 
order to prevent the High Sheriff from 
suffering, he would be quite ready to 
accept it. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER said, 
the right hon. Gentleman was misin- 
formed as to the High Sheriff being out 
of pocket. When he was appointed he 
nominated an Under Sheriff, and the 
Under Sheriff was really the person the 
Committee were now dealing with. Asa 
matter of fact, the UnderSheriff generally 
contracted to indemnify the High Sheriff 
against the cost of discharging his 
duties. [Cries of ‘‘No, no!”] He 
would repeat the observation, in order 
‘that there might be no mistake— 
namely, that whenever expenses were 
incurred by the High Sheriff in dis- 
charge of his judicial and administrative 
functions, there was an agreement en- 
tered into by which the Under Sheriff 
received all the fees and indemnified the 
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High Sheriff against all loss. What 
was the cost that was involved? There 
was the cost of the Returning Officer, 
who had to appoint a Sub-Returning 
Officer, to obtain rooms in which the 
election was to be carried on, and to 


appoint persons by whom the votes were 
to be counted. They were quite willing 
that the very high scale for Parliamentary 
elections should be adopted for the first 
election; but who was the proper 
Body to settle what the scale for future 
elections should be? One hon. Gentle- 
man spoke of the relations between the 
High Sheriff and the County Council as 
those of debtor and creditor; but it was 
nothing of the kind, any more than the 
relations between the Town Olerk and 
the Mayor and Corporation were those 
of debtor and creditor. The Mayor had 
no responsibility whatever, and the Town 
Clerk settled the scale. He was bound 
to say that the mode in which municipal 
elections were carried out was in every 
respect satisfactory. Then, why not 
trust the same duty to the County Coun- 
cils, who would be the persons most 
interested in having the proper scale 
fixed? He could quite understand that 
if a Member of Parliament was called 
upon to settle a scale for his own elec- 
tion, he would apply a very rigid prin- 
ciple of economy ; but in this case they 
were dealing wi* county expenditure, 
and the Body they professed to have so 
much trust in they dared not trust to fix 
what was to be the amount paid out of 
the county funds for an election, but they 
were to provide that the Secretary of 
State should supervize and regulate the 
expenditure. It was a satire upon the Bill 
to call it a Decentralizing Bill, when 
they evidently could not trust the County 
Council in a small matter of that kind, 
and notwithstanding the fact that at 
that moment they did trust the Muni- 
cipal Councils. He saw nothing in the 
appeal it was — to provide except 
to open a loop-hole to certain permanent 
officials to increase the expenditure by 
calling on the Secretary of State to fix 
a scale, although he had no machinery 
for the purpose, knew nothing about 
the matter, and must refer to some sub- 
ordinate in his own Office. He should 
certainly divide the House, if necessary, 
on the broad and general principle that 
the County Council ought to be com- 
petent to settle a question of the sort. 
Surely they could trust the County 
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Council to settle the expenditure of a 
few hundred pounds for the triennial 
elections of its own members. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, his right hon. 
Friend was not quite accurate in regard 
to what he had said in reference to 
the High Sheriff. In his county, in 
1868, the High Sheriff had to pay the 
whole of the expenses of an election, 
because one of the candidates refused 
to pay his share, and in the election 
which occurred in 1885, he was out of 
pocket as Returning Officer in connection 
with one division. The only indemnity 
given by the Under Sheriff was in re- 
gard to any legal action brought for 
illegality or misconduct of the Sheriff's 
officers with regard to the issuing of 
summonses and writs. He should not, 
however, have risen to make that state- 
ment had it not been for the challenge 
which had been thrown out by his right 
hon. Friend, He quite agreed that in 
future the scale of expenditure should 
be determined by the County Council, 
and he did not approve of reference to 
the Secretary of State; but he would 
lay down the condition that the High 
Sheriff should not be compelled to 
undertake the office or perform the 
duties if he objected to do so. 

Mr. FIRTH said, it had been estab- 
lished before a Committee that a Par- 
liamentary election caused additional 
expense to a High Sheriff, because he 
was called upon to defray costs which 
were not covered by the Parliamentary 
scale. The High Sheriff usually made 
a contract with the Under Sheriff to 
indemnify him against all actions and 
costs, except those connected with Par- 
liamentary elections. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
said, he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
ths President of the Local Government 
Board would accept the suggestion of 
the right hon. Member for East Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. Henry H. Fowler). He 
had had to go carefully through the ques- 
tions of Returning Officers’ expenses, 
and he knew that expenditure was in- 
curred of a most lavish description. He 
felt convinced that if the new County 
Councils in the various counties would 
go carefully through the cost of con- 
ducting the elections, they would be 
able to frame such a scale of charges as 
would place in the hands of the Under 
Sheriff all the money he would feel in- 
clined to spend. The old scale of ex- 
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penditure was very much too high, and 
would not be satisfactorily dealt with 
except by a practical body of business 
men. The fault hitherto had been that 
the scale had not been fixed by practical 
business men. He trusted that in the 
Qounty Council there would be many 
men of that character, accustomed to 
deal with expenditure, who would be 
able to fix the charges that were neces- 
sary in regard to the conduct of elec- 
tions. By that means they would get a 
scale of expenditure amply sufficient for 
the Under Sheriff, but much more 
economical then the scales they had 
hitherto had. He trusted that the right 
hon. Member for East Wolverhampton 
(Mr. Henry H. Fowler) would divide 
the Committee in regard to the omission 
of those words, because although they 
might not defeat the Government, they 
would, at any rate, show what the 
opinion of the Committee was in regard 
to the expenditure incurred by these 
elections. 

Mr. LAWSON asked, who was to be 
the Returning Officer for the Metropolis, 
and whether London was to be under 
this provision of the Bill? The Sheriff 
for the County of London would be the 
new officer. The Returning Officers at 
Parliamentary elections were appointed 
by the Sheriffs of the City of London 
after the Redistribution of Seats Act of 
1885. He would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman who were to be the men to 
preside over these municipal elections ; 
were they to be new men or the existing 
officers ? 

Mr. RITCHIE said, they would, in 
the first instance, be appointed by the 
Local Government Board, and subse- 

uently, in the case of London, the 
County of London would make the ap- 
intment. 

Mr. HANDEL COSSHAM said, he 
thought it would be better to leave the 
matter in the hands of the Local Go- 
vernment Board than anyone else. 

Sir JULIAN GOLDSMID said, this 
was a very small matter, and he felt 
sure that it was not likely that the County 
Council would fix an unreasonable scale. 
They proposed that the County Coun- 
cil should have the decision in this 
matter, for which they would be emi- 
nently fitted, inasmuch as they would 
know the cost of labour in the respective 
counties. He, therefore, hoped the hon. 
Gentleman would give way, and not 
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insist on the last sub-section of the 
Amendment. 

Mr. CONYBEARE said, he had had 
a considerable proportion of the depo- 
sited money in two elections returned to 
him, which proved that the amount now 
on the Parliamentary scale was so great 
as practically to make it perfectly safe 
to all concerned, and, as a matter of 
fact, there would be no risk whatever. 
He thought if the right hon. Gentleman 
would give his attention to that point 
for one moment he wo .d be aware that 
in most cases the amount deposited 
by the candidate into the hands of the 
Sheriff was so large as to be out of all 
reason. 

Baron DIMSDALE ‘said, the hon. 
Gentleman opposite had fairly stated 
the issue between him and hon. Gentle- 
men opposite; he had frankly admitted 
that it would be fair to adopt the scale 
proposed at the first election, and after- 
wards that the County Council should 
frame the scale. He (Baron Dimsdale) 
thought it would be agreed that if any- 
body was competent to frame a fair 
scale it would be the County Council. 
Then there was this difference between 
them. A portion of the amount was to go 
to the Sheriff; but supposing there was 
a disagreement as to the amount of the 
scale, surely there ought to be an appeal 
to someone, and if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in charge of the Bill were to 
suggest an appeal to another officer, he 
thought that might meet the circum- 
stances of the case. If neither of the 
parties were satisfied, then an appeal 
to the Secretary of State should be 
made, and he by no means waived that 
principle. 

Mr. STANSFELD (Halifax) said, the 
hon. Gentleman was disposed to regard 
this matter as if the Sheriff on the one 
hand and the County Council on the 
other were parties to the question 
with equal rights. That was not his 
view of the situation. The Sheriff was 
an officer who had to accommodate him- 
self in carrying out his duty to the views 
of the County Council, and the County 
Council was the proper Body to decide 
this financial question. He failed to 
see why it should be assumed that the 
County Council would not be sufficiently 
liberal in the allowance which they 
might make and the scale which they 
would adopt. But he regarded the 
situation, which the Proviso would 
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create, as one which appeared to be 
absurd. The County Council had to 
consider and decide on the question and 
to ge to the trouble of framing a scheme, 
and then all that was necessary accord- 
ing to this Proviso was that the Sheriff 
should be dissatisfied—it did not even 
say that he should be reasonably dis- 
satisfied—and then he would have the 
right to go to the Secretary of State, 
and the Secretary of State would 
be able to fix the scale over the 
heads of the County Council, and the 
County Council would not be entitled 
to resent being placed in such a posi- 
tion asthat. Ifthe Sheriff was dissatis- 
fied with the scheme framed by the 
County Council, he might make repre- 
sentations to the County Council; but 
he (Mr. Stansfeld) saw no reason what- 
soever why, on this financial question, 
which was within the purview of the 
authority and functions of the Council, 
the Sheriff should be entitled, merely 
on the ground of personal dissatisfac- 
tion, to go to the Secretary of State. 
Mr. J. 8S. GATHORNE-HARDY 
(Kent, Medway) said, he did not think 
that hon. Gentlemen opposite quite 
felt that the Sheriff was an officer who 
was compelled to serve whether he liked 
it or not, and that there was nothing 
whatever to make the County Council 
lay down even a reasonable scale of costs 
for his services. He suggested that the 
roper course would be to put the County 
Gouneil in the same position as the Muni- 
cipalities of boroughs. The Sheriff at 
the first election was protected by the 
present scale of fees, but at the next 
election he suggested that the Chair- 
man of County Council be made the 
returning officer, and in that case the 
County Council would be sure to frame 
such a scale of fees as would be sufficient. 
For while they would not care for the 
Sheriff, they would be sure to see that 
one of their own body did not suffer. 
Mr. RITCHIE said, he was afraid 
that the suggestion of the hon. Member 
would hardly work, because it appeared 
to him that the Chairman of the Coenly 
Council, if the Sheriff ceased to be Re- 
turning Officer, would become a candi- 
date for the office. He understood that 
his hon. Friend who moved the Amend- 
ment was willing that the words giving 
an appeal to the Secretary of State 
should be struck out, in order that the 
matter should be considered before Re- 
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rt. He thought, although the sug- 
vation of his hon. Friend with regard 
to the Chairman becoming Returning 
Officer was one which they could hardly 
accept, yet there was no reason why 
they should not consider whether the 
County Council might not appoint the 
Returning Officer. In that case the 
Sheriff would be relieved of the financial 
responsibility he might otherwise incur. 
It could not, however, be done at that 
moment; but if the hon. Member would 
be good enough to withdraw that por- 
tion of his Amendment, the Government 
would undertake to consider between 
that time and Report whether it could 
not be done at that stage. 

Baron DIMSDALE said, he was ready 
to withdraw that part of his proposal 
which gave an appeal to the Secretary 
of State. 

Mr. LEAKE (Lancashire, 8.E., Rad- 
cliffe) said, with regard to the proposal 
that the County Council should appoint 
a Returning Officer, he had nodoubt that 
the explanation which the right hon. 
Gentleman might offer on Report would 
clear away all remaining objections. 

Str JULIAN GOLDSMID said, that 
the plan would render it unnecessary to 
give an appeal at all. 

Sir JOHN SWINBURNE (Stafford- 
shire, Lichfield) said, he failed to see 
why they should have any scale at all 
for the first election, because they looked 
to these County Councillors as men who 
would be able to take a fair and reason- 
able view of what the Returning Officer’s 
charges oughtto be. There was no rea- 
son whatever for taking a scale of pay- 
ment which was, on all hands, acknow- 
ledged to be preposterous, and charge it 
to the ratepayers. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER said, he 
entirely agreed with the suggestion of 
the hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. J. 8. 
Gathorne-Hardy), which was the true 
solution of this difficulty. 
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Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, to leave out from “ pro- 
vided”’ to the end of the section. 


Question, “ That those words be left 
out of the proposed Amendment,’’ put, 
and agreed to. 


Amendment, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
VOL. CCOXXVIIT. [rurep serres. } 
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Clause 77 (Construction of Acts re- 
ferring to business transferred). 


On the Motion of Mr. Ritonre, the 
following Amendments made :—In page 
67, line 12, leave out “or district ;” 
line 17, leave out “‘ or district council ;” 
line 21, leave out ‘ or district council ; ” 
line 26, leave out ‘‘ or district ;’’ line 35, 
leave out ‘‘and forone year afterwards; ”’ 
line 40, leave out ‘‘or district ;’’ in page 
68, line 5, after ‘‘ admit,” insert— 

“ And a presentment by a grand jury in re- 
lation to any such powers, duties, or liabilities 
shall cease to be made otherwise than by way 
of indictment ; ” 
line 10, leave out ‘‘ an Orderin Council,” 
and insert ‘‘ a Provisional Order;”’ and 
in line 12, leave out from ‘‘ Works,’’ to 
‘* or,” in line 14. 

Clausa, as amended, agreed to. 


Proceedings of Councils and Committees. 

Clause 78 (Incorporation of county 
council). 

On the Motion of Mr. Rircutez, the 
following Amendment made :—In page 
68, line 25, before the word “ county,” 
to insert the word ‘‘ administrative.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 79 (Payments out of fund and 
finance committee of county council and 
district council—not a borough). 

On the Motion of Mr. Rircure, the 
following Amendments made :—In page 
68, lines 38 and 39, to leave out the 
words “or district ;’’ and in line 39, to 
leave out the word “ or district.” 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 68, line 41, leave out all the words 
after *‘ by,’’ to “council,” in page 69, line 1, 
and insert “‘the chairman of the meeting at 
which any payments are ordered to be made.’’ 
—(Baron Dimsdale.) 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, he 
was afraid the Government could not 
accept this Amendment. The question 
involved was not, as the hon. Member 
appeared to suppose, one of signing 
cheques, but orders for payment. In 
this case the Government were following 
the analogy of the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act, which required orders for pay- 
ment to be signed by three members of 
the Council. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
3 E [ Twentieth Night. | 
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On the Motion of Mr. Rircnre, the 
following Amendments made :—In page 
69, line 2, after the word “ council,” 
to insert the words ‘‘and the same 
order may include several payments ; ” 
and in line 7, to leave out the words 
‘“‘ and district council.” 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, he rose to move an Amend- 
ment which, with the consequential 
Amendment he proposed afterwards to 
move, would make the clause run 
thus— 


‘* Every county council other than the coun- 
cil of a borough shall, from time to time, ap- 
point a standing committee for regulating and 
controlling the finance of their county or dis- 
trict,” 





and soon. His object in proposing this 
Amendment was to meet two difficulties 
and dangers which he found had sug- 
gested themselves to those who were 
most conversant with the practical 
working of these County Councils. One 
of them was, that unless there were 
some sufficient controlling power, the 
practical administration of county busi- 
ness would run simply into the hands 
of the permanent paid officials; and, in 
proof of that, he thought it was only 
necessary to refer to what was taking 
place before Lord Herschell’s Commis- 
sion in connection with the Board of 
Works, which would show how dan- 
gerous that would be. It was admitted 
in that Inquiry that what had occurred 
was in consequence of the business of 
the Board having got entirely into the 
hands of permanent officials and cunning 
members of the Board generally. It 
was very necessary, therefore, that the 
permanent paid officials of the counties 
should be under proper control. On 
the other hand, they did not want to run 
into the other extreme, and allow the 
business of the county to fall entirely 
into the hands of a small clique of the 
county committee ; and there was great 
danger that unless a strong standing 
committee was formed representative of 
all the boroughs in the county, the prac- 
tical administration of business in the 
intervals of the sittings might fall en- 
tirely into the hands of a small knot of 
members who were resident in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the town in 
which the county business was mainly 
transacted. It was for guarding against 
these two dangers that he ventured to 
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suggest the propriety of setting up a 
standing committee. The suggestion of 
the method of procedure had been upon 
the Paper for some time, and hon. 
Members would probably have in their 
minds an outline of the scheme. Briefly, 
it was simply to secure that the County 
Council should appoint from among its 
own Members a committee which should 
be strong enough to have such duties to 
perform as would offer an inducement 
to the most business members of the 
Council to undertake the duties attach- 
ing to the office. He thought the safe- 
guards which he suggested were such 
as to dissipate any fear that such a com- 
mittee would be a mere clique of the 
county. It would be obvious that it 
was necessary to have some sort of 
cabinet to transact the business of the 
County Councils during the intervals 
between the sittings of the Councils. 
He imagined that the County Council 
would not sit more than once a month, 
hardly once a fortnight; and what he 
wished to know, if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman did not see his way to accept the 
Amendment, was what authority, or 
what form of County Council, would 
there be to exercise control and conduct 
the administration of minor business 
when the Council was not sitting? He 
would only add that this principle of 
appointing a standing committee had 
been adopted in every country of Europe 
where there existed such a Council as 
the right hon. Gentleman proposed to 
establish under the present Bill Such 
committees were first established in Bel- 
gium, and afterwards in France and 
Germany; and he believed that the sys- 
tem had been found to work so admir- 
ably that it had since been adopted by 
the countries in question. He men- 
tioned these facts in connection with this 
matter; but, whatever might be the fate 
of his suggestion, he would look to the 
right hon. Gentleman to enlighten the 
Committee as to what he regarded as 
the probable course which would be 
taken by the County Councils for the 
transaction of ordinary business during 
the periods in which the Council was 
not sitting, because if the right hon. 
Gentleman could give him a satisfactory 
assurance on that point, he would not 
press the Amendment any farther. He 
was convinced that it was far better to 
have one strong standing committee 
than a number of small committees, 
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because the latter would not have proper 
authority and influence over the parties 
to whom he had alluded, and in all pro- 
bability, if those small committees had 
only limited powers, they would not be 
able to secure the best men on the Coun- 
cil for the discharge of the duties on the 
committee. It ooulld be perfectly obvious 
that his plan did not exclude the pro- 
priety of having other special commit- 
tees for dealing with the business of the 
different districts and boroughs of the 
county. 


Amendment proposed, in page 69, 
line 8, to leave out the word “ finance,” 
and insert the word ‘‘ standing.” 


Question go ‘That the word 
proposed tu be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

Mr. RITCHIE said, the Government 
could not accept the Amendment of the 
hon. Gentleman to leave out the word 
‘* finance ”’ and insert others, because it 
would do away with the necessity en- 
tailed by the Bill on the County Council 
of appointing a finance committee. He 
thought the Committee would agree that 
whatever committee the County Council 
might consider it desirable to appoint 
for the transaction of business, a finance 
committee was an absolute necessity ; 
and under no circumstances could the 
Government consent to any committee 
in substitution of it. On the question 
whether or not they should entail upon 
the County Council the obligation of 
creating a standing committee, he had 
already pointed out that the Council 
could appoint any committees they 
wished ; and he might add that, having 
set up Bodies charged with very import- 
ant powers, it would be anomalous to 
say that they could not trust them to 
make the arrangements necessary for 
the conduct of their business. 

Mr. CONYBEARE said, his proposal 
was that there should be a strong com- 
mittee, and he was willing to leave in 
the words ‘‘for regulating and con- 
trolling the finance of their county.” 
He did not want to press the right hon. 
Gentleman; but he had not thrown 
much light on the question as to what 
sort of cabinet he anticipated there 
would be for carrying on the adminis- 
tration of business during the intervals 
between one sitting and another. Did 
he contemplate that the Council would 
be constantly in session, or only sit once 
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a month or once a week? He wanted 
hon. Gentlemen to understand that there 
would be great danger in dissipating 
the work among a number of small com- 
mittees; because, on the one hand, 
there would not be sufficient work for 
the Council to do, and, on the other, 
the business of the county might — 
into the hands of a small clique. He 
submitted that his proposal would tend 
to the economical administration of 
county business. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


On the Motion of Sir Watrer B. 
BartreLoT, Amendment made, in page 
69, line 18, to leave out the words ‘‘ one 
hundred,” and to insert the word 
“ fifty.” 


Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.) said, the clause pro- 
vided that all orders for payment should 
be signed by three members of the 
Council; but he thought that experience 
had shown that it would be much better 
that they should be signed by three 
members of the finance committee. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 80 (Appointment of joint com- 
mittees). 

Sir JOHN DORINGTON (Glouces- 
ter, Tewkesbury) said, the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Act made it neces- 
sary to appoint a number of small com- 
mittees throughout the county. Now, 
the County Council would not have the 
means of establishing those committees 
from among its own members. By 
Clause 27 they had given power to the 
County Council to delegate its powers to 
Justices sitting in Petty Session, and he 
thought the arrangement would work 
better if when it was put in operation 
the County Council were to join them- 
selves to the Quarter Sessions, and if 
they were enabled to do that the object 
he had in view would be carried out. 
He hoped the Amendment in his name 
would be accepted by the right hon. 
Gentleman, because it was very practical 
and would be very advantageous to the 
working of the Act. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 69, line 29, to leave out from the 
word “ for,’’ to the word “interested,’’ in line 
30, and to insert the words ‘‘carrying into 
effect any of the purposes of this Act,’’—(Sir 
John Dorington.) 
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Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tue PRESIDENT or raz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rrronte) 
(Tower Hamlets) (St. George’s) said, 
he thought it had been made pretty 
clear in the Bill that joint committees 
might be appointed on matters of joint 
interest. But he was rather inclined 
to think that it would be desirable to 
limit rather than to increase the num- 
ber of such committees; and he, there- 
fore, ventured to hope that his hon. 
Friend would not think it necessary to 
press his proposal. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Motion of Mr. Ritcure, the 
following Amendment made :—In page 
70, line 8, leave out the word “‘ elective,” 
and after line 14 to add the words— 

‘This Section shall apply to the councils of 
county boroughs in like manner as to councils 
of administrative counties and the council of a 
county borough may join in the appointment of 
a standing joint committee for the purpose of 
police where there is one police force for the 
county and such borough.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 81 (Proceedings of committee). 


On the Motion of Colonel Gunrer, 
Amendment made, in page 70, line 
19, after the word ‘‘ quorum,” to insert 
the words ‘‘and the place of meeting 
whether within or without the county.” 


On the Motion of Mr. Rrrcnt, 
Amendment made, in page 70, line 
20, after the word ‘‘direct,” to insert 
the words “and the Chairman at any 
meeting of the committee shall have a 
second or casting vote.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Officers. 


Clause 82 (Clerk of the peace and of 
county council). 


On the Motion of Sir Joun Dortneron, 
Amendment made, in page 70, line 28, 
to leave out the word “ shall,’’ and insert 
the words— 

-* Of a county besides acting as Clerk of the 
Peace of that county shall also (subject to the 
provisions of this Act as respects particular 
counties).’’ 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, in explanation of the reason 
why he had put down the Amendment 
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he was about to move, that considerable 
inconvenience resulted from the fact 
that Clerks of the Peace frequently re- 
sided at a considerable distance from the 
town where the business of the county 
was transacted. Besides other places, 
that was the case at Sherborne, in Dor- 
setshire, and he mentioned this by way 
of illustration. He did not wish unrea- 
sonably to hamper the movements of the 
Clerks of the Peace; but it was a great 
inconvenience to parties who had public 
business to transact that they should be 
unable to find the Clerk of the Peace 
within a reasonable distance of the office 
or public building where their business 
had to be transacted. He did not know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman was 
aware of other cases than that which he 
had mentioned, but if so, he thought he 
would agree that there should be some 
limitation of the distance from the county 
town at which the Clerk of the Peace 
should have his office. If the Amendment 
which he proposed was too stringent, he 
would be glad to hear from the right 
hon. Gentleman what he was prepared 
to do in order to relieve the ratepayers 
of the annoyance caused by the practice 
he had mentioned. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 70, at the end of line 36, to add the 
words—‘‘ He shall have his offices in the county 
town, and shall reside within three miles 
thereof.” —( Mr. Conybeare.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich) said, he should be glad if the 
right hon. Gentleman would take this 
matter into consideration. He was very 
anxious that Clerks of the Peace should 
in reality be the servants of the autho- 
rities, and that their business should be 
transacted in the county offices. These 
gentlemen very seldom did their own 
work, and they were accustomed to 
employ for that am another person 
atasmallsalary. He had known ofone 
Clerk of the Peace in a Northern county 
who had one family in the county and 
another familyin London. This gentle- 


man did not visit his family in the North 
for many years, but lived with the 
Southern family. There was another 
Clerk of the Peace who had not been in 
Europe for 20 years ; and, again, another 
who had not been in the place in which 
he was supposed to act for a similar 
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period. He had known the whole work of 
an important court done by a clerk receiv- 
ing 15s. a-week. These facts showed the 
necessity there was for some steps to be 
taken to ensure that the work should 
be done by the person who was paid to 
do it, and he trusted the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would give his attention to the 
subject before Report, with a view to 
pore the state of things com- 
plained of. 

Tue PRESIDENT or raz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rrrcare) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, he 
was afraid the Government could not, 
in this Bill, attempt to regulate the 
family affairs of Clerks of the Peace. 
But the future appointments of Clerks 
of the Peace would be made by a joint 
committee of the County Council and 
Quarter Sessions, and he thought it 
might be fairly left to them to make 
such arrangements as they thought best 
in the interest of the locality. Of course, 
it would be admitted that the Local 
Authority ought to get the man best 
qualified for the work to be done, and 
it might be that they had to go further 
afield than three miles from the county 
town for the purpose. But it would 
rest with the County Council to fix the 
place where the Clerk of the Peace 
should reside. Of course, he agreed 
that the illustrations furnished by the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North- 
wich pointed to a great scandal, and 
there could be no doubt that the Clerk 
of the Peace should not live abroad, 
but in the country where his duties had 
to be performed; but he thought that 
the County Council and the Quarter 
Sessions, under the arrangement in the 
Bill, might fairly be trusted to see that 
nothing of the kind mentioned occurred 
in future. He pointed out to the hon. 
Member for Camborne (Mr. Conybeare) 
that it by no means followed that the 
business of the County Council and 
Quarter Sessions would be conducted in 
the county town. 

Mr. CONYBEARE said, he, of course, 
meant the town which might be adopted 
by the County Council for the transac- 
tion of public business. He pointed out 
that the present Clerk of the Peace in 
Dorsetshire, to whom he had referred, 
was the son or grandson of the former 
clerk; he presumed the vested interest 
was safeguarded, and if a young man 
were next appointed, the practice he 
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complained of might go on for the next 
half-century. The present Clerk of the 
Peace had not his office in the town 
where the County Council would be 
held, but in a town at a considerable 
distance off. He thought the matters 
which the hon. Member for Northwich 
(Mr. Brunner) had referred to would be 
more properly considered under the clause 
which dealt with the question of ap- 
pointing Deputy Clerks of the Peace in 
case of illness or absence; but he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would not lose 
sight of the cases he had mentioned, and 
that he would make it clear that Clerks 
of the Peace should not have deputies 
appointed for them except for particular 
ag and for limited periods. 

x. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.) said, he would point 
out that Clerks of the Peace were at 
present freeholders of the office; it 
seemed to him, therefore, that they 
must deal not with the present, but the 
future Clerks of the Peace. As far as 
Staffordshire was concerned, he would 
like to say that the duties of the Clerk 
of the Peace were discharged personally 
by a man who did the work to the entire 
satisfaction of the whole county. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Amendment proposed, 

In pages 70 and 71, leave out sub-section 
(4), and insert—‘*‘ He may from time to time 
appoint a person who has practised for not 
less than seven years as a barrister or solicitor 
to act as his deputy as respects the judicial 
business and all other matters transacted by 
the court of quarter sessions, either during his 
illness or absence, or in the second court on 
the division of the court of quarter sessions 
for judicial business. 

The county council may from time to time 
appoint a deputy clerk of the county council, 
to hold office during their pleasure, and to act 
in lieu of the clerk of the county council in 
case of his illness or absence, or in such other 
cases as may be determined by the council ; and 
wherever a deputy so acts, all things authorised 
or required to be done by, to, or before the clerk 
of the county council may be done by, to, or 
before any such deputy. 

Subject as aforesaid, all officers acting under 
the clerk of the peace shall be appointed by the 
county council, or if appointed solely for the 
purpose of the judicial business and other mat- 
ters transacted by the court of quarter sessions, 
then by the joint committee.”—(Sir Trevor 
Lawrence.) 


Question proposed, “‘ That sub-section 
(4) stand part of the Clause.” 

Sir JULIAN GOLDSMID (St. Pan- 
cras, 8S.) said, he hoped the right hon. 
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Gentleman would not accept this Amend- 
ment. It would be much better that the 
power should remain in the hands of 
the. joint committee. That committee 
would see that the proper person was 
appointed. This ought not to be a piece 
of puivenigs given to the Clerk of the 
Peace. 

Mr. WHARTON (York, W.R., 
Ripon) said, that if the Amendment was 
negatived, he would suggest to the right 
hon. Gentleman that he should put in 
after ‘‘ case”’ in line 38, the words “‘ of 
his death,” so that the sub-section would 
read ‘in lieu of such clerk in case of his 
death or his illness, or absence.’”? He 
recollected a vase where a Clerk of the 
Peace died between two sessions, and a 
deputy was appointed, but he believed 
illegally appointed. He believed that 
the work of that session was illegally 
done, because it was done by a deputy 
who was not legally appointed. Ifthe 
word ‘‘ death” were put in, it would 
meet such a case. 

Coronet GUNTER (Yorkshire, W.R., 
Barkston Ash) said, hetrusted that the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board would not 
accept this Amendment. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that this was one 
of a series of Amendments, proposed, he 
had no doubt, with a view of impressing 
the provisions of the Bill, but on the 
whole he thought that the mode of ap- 
pointment provided for in the Bill was 
one most in accordance with the general 
provisions of the Bill. He hoped, there- 
fore, his hon. friend would not press the 
Amendment. 

Sir JULIAN GOLDSMID said, he 
supposed that the right hon. Gentleman 
was prepared to accept the suggestion of 
the hon. and learned Member for Ripon 
(Mr. Wharton) ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: Yes. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Motion of Mr. Wuarron, 
Amendment made, in page 70, after 
the word “‘ case,”’ in line 38, to insert the 
words “ of his death.” 


Mr. JEFFREYS (Hants, Basing- 
stoke), in moving to insert after the word 
**peace,”’ in line 5, the words ‘‘ deputy 
clerk respectively,” said, he had been 
asked to propose this Amendment by 
deputy clerks of counties. The deputy 
clerks were still to be appointed, but 
there was no provision made for their 
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payment, therefore it was that he pro- 
posed the insertion of these words. 


Amendment proposed, in page 71, line 
five, after the word ‘‘ peace,” to insert 
the words ‘‘ deputy clerk respectively.” 
—(Mr. Jeffreys.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. RITCHIE said, he thought it 
was clear that if the joint committee 
could appoint a deputy clerk, they could 
assign the salary. This sub-section 
applied to certain appointments made 
under enactments relating thereto. 
There were enactments relating to the 
pay of Clerks of the Peace, but there 
were no enactments relating to the pay 
of deputy clerks, and therefore, as a 
matter of form, his hon. Friend’s Amend- 
ment could not be accepted in this place. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sm TREVOR LAWRENCE, in 
moving to insert after the word ‘‘ peace,”’ 
in line five, the words ‘in respect of his 
services as clerk of the peace, and as 
clerk of the county council,’ said, this 
Amendment was simply to make it 
clear that the salary should be in 
respect of the duties, some of which 
would be new duties, which the clerk of 
the county would have to discharge, as 
well as in respect to those he would still 
have to discharge in his capacity as Clerk 
of the Peace. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 71, line 5, after the word “ peace,” 
to insert the words ‘‘in respect of his services 
as clerk of the peace and as clerk of the county 
council.” —(Sir Trevor Lawrence.) 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. Rrrcutz, the 
following Amendment made :—In page 
71, line 17, after the word “ docu- 
ments,” to insert the words “ or to jury 
lists or to any registration matters.” 


On the Motion of Sir Watrer B. 
Bartretot, the following Amendment 
made :—In page 71, at end of line 20, 
insert the following sub-section :— 


‘* The office of clerk of the peace of each of 
the administrative counties of Sussex shall be 
a separate office; but nothing in this Act shall 
prevent the same person from being appointed 
to both such offices, and the justices in general 
sessions assembled for the entire county of 
Sussex may from time to time appoint the 
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who is clerk of the peace for either ad- 
minintrative county to be clerk of the peace 
of such general sessions, and may remove such 
clerk, and the remuneration to be paid to such 
clerk shall be determined jointly by the stand- 
ing joint committees for the administrative 
counties. 

“The existing records of the county of 
Sussex shall, subject to the order of quarter 
sessions, continue to be kept by the clerk of 
the peace of East Sussex.” 

Viscount CRANBORNE (Lancashire, 
N.E., Darwen), in moving the Amend- 
ment which stood in the name of his 
hon. Friend the Member for the Stret- 
ford Division of South-East Lancashire 
(Mr. Maclure), said, he understood that 
the Government had no objection to the 
Amendment; it had leaks to do with 
the peculiar position of Lancashire, 
where there was an immense amount of 
work to do. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 71, at end of line 20, to insert—‘‘ This 
section shall apply to tho clerks of the peace 
and deputy clerks of the peace of the county of 
Lancaster, in like manner as it applies to clerks 
of the peace of any other county, but the ap- 
pointment of any such deputy clerk of the 
peace may be discontinued if the standing joint 
committee think fit.’’—( Viscount Cranborne.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) 
asked the right hon. Gentleman, whe- 
ther he did not think that it was desira- 
ble to strengthen the language in Sub- 
section 7 with regard to the County of 
London? It was quite clear that the 
Clerk of the Peace could not be the 
same person as the clerk of the County 
Counci}. They must have two separate 
officers, on account of the heavy work 
which would have to be performed. 

Mr. RITCHIE thought, it was never 
contemplated that the Clerk of the 
Peace and the clerk of the County 
Council could be the same individual in 
London. He had not supposed for a 
moment that it was at all Iikely that the 
County Council would appoint a man who 
was Clerk of the Peace; but he did not 
know whether the hon. Gentleman 
deemed it necessary to take away from 
the County Council the power to do so. 
He would look into the matter before 
Report, to see whether they could 
make the word ‘‘shall” instead of 
cc may.” 4 

On the Motion of Colonel Gunrer, 
the following Amendment made :—In 
page 71, at end of line 34, insert— 
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“* The joint committee of the councils of the 
three ridings or divisions of Yorkshire and 
Lincolnshire may from time to time appoint a 
clerk of such joint committee, and may from 
time to time remove such clerk.’’ 


Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.) 
said, he proposed to add at the end of 
the clause the following proviso— 

“Provided always, that no paid clerk or 
other paid official in the permanent employ- 
ment of the county council shall be eligible to 
serve in Parliament for any Parliamentary 
division in any county or borough wholly or 
partly within the limits of the county for 
which he is appointed by the county council.” 
This Amendment raised a question of 
some importance. The duties of the 
officials of the new County Councils 
would, no doubt, be very extensive and 
very onerous. There had always been 
a jealousy in the House not to allow 
the Public Service to be neglected by 
paid permanent officials devoting their 
time to other duties than those of the 
Public Service. To guard against the 
risk of those engaged in official business 
neglecting their duties, such officials 
had been prevented from occupying 
seats in the House of Commons. A 
similar thing prevailed in regard to 
recorders, registrars, and revising barris- 
ters ; and he hoped that now, when they 
were appointing officials of Bodies of 
very great power and influence, they 
would do nothing which might cause 
these officials to neglect their duties. 
He thought that in forming these new 
Bodies, and in appointing officials to 
them—who, no doubt, would be very 
highly paid, and who would have 
duties of a very great and comprehen- 
sive character—it would be wise for 
Parliament at this particular stage to 
guard against such officials using their 
position for other purposes than that 
for which they ought to be used. It 
would be wise of the Committee to agree 
to words providing that the officials of 
the County Councils should give up 
their time to the duties for which they 
were paid, and which they had to dis- 
charge in the public interest. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 71, to add at end of the clause, 
‘* Provided always that no paid clerk, or other 
paid official in the permanent employment of 
the county council shall be eligible to serve in 
Parliament for any Parliamentary Division in 
any county or borough wholly or partly within 
the limits of the county for which he is 
appointed by the county council.’’ — (Mri 
Webster.) 
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Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. LAWSON said, he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board would 
accept this Amendment. He felt very 
strongly that the persons referred to 
should be as incapable of sitting in the 
House of Commons as any of the per- 
manent civil servants, their whole time, 
which would be fully occupied, being 
given up to the duties of their office. 

Mr. BRUNNER, in moving to amend 
the Amendment by omitting all the 
words after the word ‘ Parliament,” 
said, that would prevent any of these 
officials sitting in Parliament for any 
constituency whatever. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, to leave out all the words 
after the word “ Parliament.”—(J/r. 
Brunner.) 

Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the words 
proposed to be eft out stand part of the 
proposed Amendment.” 


Mr. RITCHIE said, that if the Com- 
mittee thought an Amendment of this 
kind was desirable in the interests of 
the public, the Government would not 
oppose it. Personally, he was of opinion 
that ifa man was not to be eligible to 
sit for any division of the county for 
which he was serving, he ought not to 
be allowed to sit at all, on the ground 
that he ought to apply his time to the 
duties of the office, and ought not at any 
time to be engaged in any canvassing 
in order to obtain admission to Parlia- 
ment. 

Question put, and negatived. 

Amendment amended, and agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
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Clause 83 (Appointment of the jus- 
tices’ clerks and clerks of committees). 

On the Motion of Mr. Rircntz, the 
following Amendments made :—In page 
71, line 41, to leave out from beginning 
of line to end of line 10, page 72; in 
page 72, line 17, after the word “ses- 
sions,” to insert the word “justices; ” 
and in line 18, leave out from the word 
‘‘and”’ to end of Clause, inclusive. 


Clause, as amended, agreed fo. 


Adjustmemt of Law. 


Clause 84 (Licensing by county coun- 
cils) agreed to. 
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Clause 85 (Making of bye-laws as to 
tricycles). 


Strr JOHN DORINGTON (Glou- 
cester, Tewkesbury) said the Amend- 
ment he had to propose was one which 
excited a good deal of interest amongst 
that numerous body who rode upon 
wheels. It might be that it was not 
very germane to this Bill to introduce a 
clause altering the law on the subject of 
bicycles and tricycles. His excuse was 
that the clause, as it now stood, did 
alter the general law, inasmuch as it 
brought tricycles within the purview 
of ‘The yy” and Locomotives 
Amendment Act, 1878.” When that 
Act was passed bicycles and tricycles 
were practically toys, and comparatively 
little used, and people did not travel 
upon them the great distances they did 
now. Powers were then given to the 
Court of Quarter Sessions and other 
authorities to make bye-laws regulating 
bicycles and tricycles, which powers were 
exercised to some extent. Subsequently, 
under the Municipal Corporations Act, 
regulations concerning bicycles and tri- 
cycles were made for towns under the 
powers of Corporations to control nui- 
sances, which was a very uncomplimen- 
tary way of dealing with these vehicles. 
The proposal he now made to the 
Committee was that the complicated 
state of things which arose from there 
being numerous and varying sets of 
bye-laws throughout England should 
be done away with, re that there 
should be one common law regulating 
all these vehicles. It was very easy to 
understand that a bicyclist in passing 
from one part of England to another 
was exposed to great vexation from 
being wholly} ignorant of the various 
regulations prevailing on the different 
roads he had to travel. There had been 
great uncertainty as to whether these 
machines were carriages or not, and 
whether they were liable to the regula- 


‘tions applying to carriages under the 


Highway Acts, and it was very much 
better that the matter should be cleared 
up. The Amendment he had to pro- 
pose simply enacted that bicycles and 
tricycles and similar vehicles should be 
considered carriages, and that the most 
common form of bye-laws affecting them 
should be part of the existing statute 
law. He hoped the Committee would 
recognize the expediency of this change, 
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and that his proposal might be generally 
acceptable. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 73, line 33, after the words “ provisions 
of,” leave out to end of Clause, and insert ‘‘ sec- 
tion twenty-six, sub-section five, of ‘ The High- 
way and omotive Amendment Act, 1878,’ 
and so much of section twenty-three, sub-section 
one, of ‘The Municipal Corporations Act, 1882,’ 
as gives pewer to the council to make bye-laws 
regulating the use of carriages herein referred 
to, and all other provisions of any public or 
private Acts, giving power to any local autho- 
rity to make bye-laws for regulating the use of 
bicycles, tricycles, velovipedes, and other simi- 
lar machines, are hereby repealed, and bicycles, 
tricycles, velocipedes, and other similar 
machines, are hereby declared to be carriages 
within the meaning of this Act and the High- 
way Acts ; and the following additional regula- 
tions shall be observed by any person or persons 
riding or being upon such carriage :— 

1. During the period between one hour 
after sunset and one hour before sunrise, 
every person riding or being upon such 
carriage shall carry attached to the car- 
riage a lamp, which shall be so con- 
structed and placed as to exhibit a light 
in the direction in which he is proceeding, 
and so lighted and kept lighted as to 
afford adequate means of signalling the 
approach or position of the carriage. 

Upon overtaking any cart or carriage, 
or any horse, mule, or other beast of 
burden, or any foot passenger, being or 
proceeding along the carriage way, every 
such person shall within a reasonable 
distance from and before passing such 
cart or carriage, horse, mule, or other 
beast of burden, or such foot passenger, 
by sounding a bell or whistle, or other- 
wise give audible and sufficient warning 
of the approach of the carriage. Any 
person offending against the regulations 
made by this section shall for each and 
every such offence forfeit and pay any 
sum not exceeding forty shillings.’”’— 
(Sir John Dorington.) 


Question proposed, “‘ That the words 
roposed to be left out stand part of the 
lause.” 


Mr. COGHILL (Newcastle-under- 
Lyme) said, he trusted that the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board would accept 
this Amendment. It was most import- 
ant that there should be some unifor- 
mity in the regulations which affected 
cyclists in the use of the roads. In 
almost every county these regulations 
differed, and cyclists found themselves 
quite right in one county, but when 
they proceeded a few yards further 
they found that they were doing some- 
thing quite wrong. He thought the 
enormous number of persons who used 
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machines of this sort had some claim 
upon the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board, and he hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would accept 
this Amendment, which he was sure 
would be looked upon with consider- 
able interest outside the House. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD(Mr. Rircutre) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, he 
desired to remark in the first place, that 
this proposal was one which was hardly 
germane to the Bill, and he should be 
sorry to embark upon a discussion in 
Committee as to whether or not the 
proposal of his hon. Friend was right, 
or whether it was desirable that other 
regulations or alterations should be 
made in regard to bicycles and tricycles. 
But having said so much, he was bound 
to acknowledge that there was a great 
deal of force in the arguments which had 
been used in support of this Amendment. 
He could quite understand that there was 
a good deal of dissatisfaction existing 
amongst that large class of persons who 
rode on wheels; that when they went 
from one county to another they never 
knew what the law was and what penal- 
ties they were rendering themselves 
liable to. He had also to say that the 
proposals of his hon. Friend ran very 
much on the lines of the model bye-laws 
drawn up by the Local Government 
Board. Therefore, if the Committee 
thought it desirable that this Amend- 
ment should be accepted he, on the part 
of the Government — although the 
Amendment was rather outside the four 
corners of the Bill—would not object to 
its acceptance. He wished it to be dis- 
tinctly understood, however, that if there 
was a difference of opinion in the Com- 
mittee as to the advisability of acceptin 
the Amendment the Government woul 
not consider it their duty to ask the Com- 
mittee to embark upon anything like a 
discussion of this matter. It might very 
well indeed be pleaded that this matter 
should be left to the County Councils 
themselves, and, so far as the Govern- 
ment were concerned, they would only 
be prepared to accept the Amendment if 
they found there was a general concensus 
of opinion in the Committee that the 
Amendment should be here inserted. 

Sirk WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
(Sussex, N.W.) said, he thought that all 
the gentlemen who rode on the various 
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carriages of this descriptiou would be 
exceedingly grateful if the Committee 
were to pass this Amendment. Cyclists 
did not know, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man had just said, what might happen 
if they went from one county to another. 
They travelled very long distances from 
morning to night, and he was quite per- 
suaded that the proposal of his hon. 
Friend would be very acceptable to them, 
inasmuch as it would do away with the 
uncertainty which prevailed as to the 
regulations to which they were sub- 


ect. 

, Mr. WOODALL (Hanley) said, he 
did not feel himself in a position to ex- 
press an opinion with regard to the par- 
ticular proposals of the hon. Baronet 
(Sir John Dorington), but it was im- 
possible to deny that there was great 
force in what had been said as to the 
desirability of some such uniform and 
general kind of regulation. Recognizing 
that fact, he would not press the Amend- 
ment which stood in his name. 

CommanperR BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) said, he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would not accept the 
Amendment. Why should they intro- 
duce bye-laws into a great scheme of 
Local Government merely for the con- 
venience of people who rode upon 
bicycles and tricycles ? Why they should 
take away from the County Councils the 

ower to make bye-laws for these people 
e certainly could not understand. 

Mr. WHARTON (York, W.R., Ripon) 
said, that one reason why they should 
not leave the power to the County Councils 
was that there would be a considerable 
number of County Councils in England, 
each of whom might make different bye- 
laws, and the unfortunate cyclist would 
be utterly bewildered by the different 
regulations to which he was subjected in 
the course of a day’s ride. If, however, 
they established one law, the men who 
rode bicycles and tricycles would know 
when they were in the wrong and what 
penalties they were liable to. 

Mr. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) said, 
he hoped the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board would accept the Amendment. 
It was clear it was germane to the clause, 
however ungermane the clause might be 
to the Bill. 

Mr. T. ROBINSON (Gloucester) said, 
that a very good case had been made out 
for the Amendment, and, therefore, he 
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hoped it would find acceptance at the 
hands of the Committee. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. Rircute, the 
following Amendments made to the fore- 
going Amendment :—In line 3, to leave 
out “so much of ;” line 4, to leave out 
the word ‘‘as,”’ and insert the words 
“even so far as it;” line 6, to leave 
out the word “‘ giving,” and insert “ in 
so far as they give;” and in line 25, 
after the word ‘ person,” insert ‘‘sum- 
marily convicted of.” 


Amendments to foregoing Amendment 
agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 86 (Adaptation of Lunatic Asy- 
lum Acts). 


On the Motion of Mr. Rirceniz, the 
following Amendments made :—In page 
74, line 2, after “‘ and,”’ insert “their ;”’ 
line 12, after “justices,” insert “or 
council ;” line 17, after “‘ justices,” in- 
sert “or council;” line 21, after “ap- 
pointment,”’ insert “ by the recorder or 
justices ;”’ line 24, after the first ‘‘ quar- 
ter sessions,” insert ‘‘ not being a county 
borough ;” line 27, after ‘ contract,” 
insert— 

“ Cease to have power to build a lunatic asy- 
lum, and subject to the enactments providing for 
an additional charge for the maintenance of 
lunatics in cases where no contribution has been 
made towards the cost of building and furnishing 
an asylum, shall ;”” 


and in page 74, at end of line 29, in- 
sert— 

“ Any asylum provided in whole or in part at 
the cost of a county shall for the purposes of this 
Act be included in the expression ‘ county lunatic 
asylum.’” 


Coroner GUNTER, in moving an 
Amendment which stood in his name, 
said, it was intended to prevent friction 
in large counties which had two or three 
lunatic asylums. The Amendment was 
to enable the various lunatic asylums to 
be placed on one basis of rate. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 74, at end of line 29, insert—* Where 
there is more than one county lunatic asylum, 
the county council may from time to time appoint 
one committee for the management and control 
of all the county lunatic asylums, and such com- 
mittee shall be the committee of each asylum 
within the meanings of the Acts relating to 
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pauper lunatic asylums, and shall from time to 
time appoint a sub-committee for each separate 
asylum, and may delegate to that sub-committee 
such powers and duties as the committee from 
time to time think fit. The said committee may, 
subject to any directions given by the county 
council, provide that a uniform charge shall be 
made for the maintenance of lunatics in the 
several county asylums, and that for that pur- 
pose any surplus arising on the accounts of one 
asylum shall be applied to meet the deficit — 
on the accounts of another asylum,”’—(Colone 
Gunter.) 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 87 (Application of provisions 
of 38 & 89 Vic. ec. 55 as to local in- 
quiries and provisional orders). 

On the Motion of Mr. Rrrcntz, the 
following Amendments made :—In page 
74, line 33, after the word ‘‘ matter,” to 
insert the words ‘‘or otherwise to act 
under this Act ;” in page 75, line 2, at 
end, to insert the words— 

“ Provided that where a Provisional Order 
trausfers to county councils generally any powers, 
duties, or liabilities of ler Majesty’s Privy Coun- 
cil, a Secretary of State, the Local Government 
Board, or other Government Department, it shall 
not be necessary to hold a local inquiry ;”’ 
and in line 7, after the word “ held,”’ to 
insert the words ‘‘ under this Act.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 88 (Adjustment of laws as re- 
gards courts, juries, sittings at nist prius 
and legal proceedings in Middlesex and 
London). 


Mr. BIGWOOD (Middlesex, Brent- 
ford), in moving to insert, in page 75, 
line 20, before ‘‘ The,” the words— 

“Section nine of ‘The Juries Act, 1870’ 
(thirty-third and thirty-fourth years of Victoria, 
chapter seventy-seven), is hereby repealed, and, 
notwithstanding anything in the same or in any 
Act or Acts contained, the inhabitants of the 
city and liberty of Westminster shall be liable to 
serve on juries at the sessions of the peace for 
the county of London,” 


said, he did not know what view the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board took of the 
Amendment he had placed somewhat 
hastily on the Paper; but he thought 
the right hon. Gentleman would agree 
with him that it was a matter of some 
importance that the inhabitants of the 
county—— 

Tue PRESIDENT or toe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rironte) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, that 
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he was — to accept the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for the Tot- 
tenham Division of Middlesex (Mr. 
Howard), which he thought went the 
full length the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Bigwood) desired. 

rn. BIGWOOD said, that, in that 
case, he would propose the Amendment 
which stood in the name of the hon. 
Member for Tottenham. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 75, line 24, after the word “ county,” 
to insert the words “and the present exemption 
to inhabitants of the liberty and city of West- 
minster from serving on juries at quarter sessions 
for the county of Middlesex shall cease.”—(Mr. 
Bigwood.) 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 89 (Adjustment as regards the 
Militia Acts) agreed to. 


Savings. 

Clause 90 (Saving for votes at any 
Parliamentary elections). 

On the Motion of Mr. Rircnie, the 
following Amendments made:—In page 
76, line 13, leave out sub-section (2) ; 
and in page 76, at end of line 33, in- 
sert— 

“ Provided that the clerk of the peace who re- 
ceives from the revising barrister the lists of voters 
in any such place shall supply to any other clerk 
of the peace or other officer such number of re- 


vised lists as he may require for the purpose of 
making up a register of county electors.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 91 (Saving for Metropolitan 
and City Police); Clause 92 (Saving 
tor Metropolitan common poor fund) ; 
Clause 93 (Saving as to Middlesex, 
Surrey, and Kent); and Clause 94 
(Saving for powers of Commissioners of 
Inland Revenue and Customs) agreed to. 


Definitions. 

Clause 95 (Definition of ‘' written ’’) 
agreed to. 

Clause 96 (Interpretation of certain 
terms in the Act). 

On the Motion of Mr. Rrrontz, the 
following Amendment made :—In page 
77, line 34, at end, insert— 


“The expression ‘ division of a county,’ in the 
provisions of this Act respecting the property of 
quarter sessions, includes any hundred, lathe, 
wapentake, or other like division.”’ 
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On the Motion of Mr. Hozsnovssz, the 
following Amendment made :—In page 
77, at end of line 34, insert— 

“The expression ‘administrative county,’ 
means the area for which a county council is 
elected in pursuance of this Act, but does not 
(except where expressly mentioned) include a 
county borough.” 


On the Motion of Mr. Rrrontz, the 
following Amendments made :—In page 
77, line 39, after ‘‘ 1882,” insert— 

‘* And any reference to the mayor, aldermen, 
and burgesses of a borough shall include a refer- 
ence to the mayor, aldermen, and citizens of a 
city ;” 
page 78, line 1, before ‘‘ means,”’ insert 
‘as respects any county, riding, divi- 
sion, or liberty;” and in line 3, at 
end, insert— 

“And as respects any borough, means any 
courts of quarter or general sessions held for the 
borough or for any county of a city or town con- 
sisting of the borough, whether held by the re- 
corder or by the justices, and as respects the 
city of London, mears the court of the mayor and 
aldermen in the inner chamber.” 


Mr. TATTON EGERTON (Cheshire, 
Knutsford), in moving to add, at the 
end of line 8, page 79— 

“The expression ‘ property’ shall further in- 
clude in the case of the county of Cheshire any 
surplus revenue of the River Weaver Trust which 
is or would but for this Act be payable to the 
court of quarter sessions,” 
said, he had already stated his reason 
for pressing some Amendment in these 
terms. 





Amendment proposed, 


In page 79, at end of line 8, add—“ The ex- 
pression ‘ property’ shall further include in the 
ease of the county of Cheshire any surplus re- 
venue of the River Weaver Trust which is or 
would but for this Act be payable to the court 
of quarter sessions.”—(Mr. Tatton Egerton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Tue PRESIDENT or tax LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD(Mr. Rircuie) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, he 
could not see that there was any neces- 
sity for this Amendment. Surely any 
surplus revenue payable to the Quarter 
Sessions which was transferred from the 
Quarter Sessions to the County Council 
was the property of the County Council. 
There was great danger in putting in 
the Bill any surplusage; it might be 
contended that things which might be 
defined as property were not property. 
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Mr. TATTON EGERTON said, he 
could not think that the term “pro- 
erty” covered this icular case. 
his case was not on all fours with any 
other. The Trust might employ the 
surplus money they had on other works, 
They need not give what surplus they 
had after paying their debts to the 
Quarter Sessions. The Quarter Sessions 
had no power to demand it. They had 
the power of auditing the accounts, and, 
having done that, their powers ceased. 
It was to enable the County Council to 
accept the money that he proposed this 
Amendment. 

Mr. TOLLEMACHE (Cheshire, Ed- 
disbury) said, he hoped the Government 
would strengthen the definition of ‘ pro- 
perty,” at least, so far as Cheshire 
was concerned, by the acceptance of the 
Amendment. If, however, the Govern- 
ment were satisfied that the word “ pro- 
perty” did include the surplus revenue 
of the Weaver Trust, he imagined his 
hon. Friend would not press the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, the clause pro- 
vided that— 


“The expression ‘ property’ includes all pro- 
perty, real and personal, and all estates, interests, 
easements, and rights, whether equitable or legal, 
in, to, and out of property real and personal, in- 
cluding things in action, and registers, books, 
and documents.” 


If that was not wide enough, he did not 
know what was. But he would inquire 
between now and Report whether some 
such words as those proposed were 
necessary. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Motion of Mr. Rircure, the 
following Amendments made: — In 
page 78, line 19, leave out from begin- 
ning of line to end of line 21 ; page 78, 
leave out from commencement of line 33 
to end of line 38, and insert— 


“The expressions ‘district council’ and 
‘county district’ mean respectively any district 
council established for purposes of local govern- 
ment under an Act of any future Session of Par- 
liament, and the district under the management 
of such council, and until such council is estab- 
lished, mean respectively— 

(a.) As regards the provisions of this Act 
relating to highways and main roads, a 
highway authority and highway area ; and 

(b.) Save as aforesaid, an urban or rural 
sanitary authority within the meaning ot 
‘The Public Llealth Act, 1875,’ and the 
district of such authority ; 

“The expression ‘highway area’ means, as 
the case may require, an urban sanitary district, 
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a highway district, or a highway parish not in- 
cluded within any highway or urban sanitary dis- 
trict ; 

‘*The expression ‘ highway authority’ means, 
as respects an urban sanitary district, the urban 
sanitary authority, and as respects a highway 
district, the highway board, and as respects a 
highway parish, the surveyor or surveyors of 
highways or other officers performing similar 
duties ; 

“The expression ‘urban authority’ means, 
until the establishment of district councils as 
aforesaid, an existing urban sanitary authority ; 
and, after their establishment, the district council 
of an urban county district ; 

“The expression ‘rural authority’ means, 
until the establishment of district councils as 
aforesaid, an existing rural sanitary authority ; 
and, after their establishment, the district coun- 
cil of a rural county district ;”’ 


line 40, at end, insert— 


* Any expression referring to the value of any 
parish, borough, or area as ascertained by the 
standard or basis for the county rate shall, in the 
case of any parish, borough, or area for which 
there is no such standard or basis, refer to the 
total rateable value as determined by the last 
valuation lists, or if there is no valuation list, by 
the last poor rates for such parish or the parishes 
comprised in such borough or area ;” 


and in page 79, at end of line 17, in- 
sert— 
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“The expression ‘powers, duties, and liabili- 
ties,’ includes all powers, duties, and liabilities 
conferred or imposed by or arising under any 
local and personal Act ; 

** The expression ‘ expenses’ includes costs and 
charges ;”” 


page 79, line 18, at end insert— 


“ The costs of assizes and of quarter and petty 
sessions include such of the following costs as 
are applicable, that is to say, the costs of main- 
taining and providing the courts and offices and the 
judges’ lodgings, the salaries and remuneration of 
the chairman of quarter sessions, clerks of assize, 
clerks of the peace, clerks of the justices, and 
other officers, the costs of the jury lists, the 
costs of rewards ordered to be paid by the court, 
the costs of pr tions including the costs of the 
defendants’ witnesses, and all other costs inci- 
dental to the assizes, quarter sessions, petty 
sessions, or the judges, but nothing shall require 
a quarter sessions borough to contribute towards 
the costs of prosecutions at assizes except in the 
case of prisoners committed for trial from the 
borough.” 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Clause, 
as amended, stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. COBB (Warwick, S.E., Rugby) 
said, there was one point to which he 
should like to call attention in connec- 
tion with this clause—namely, that it 
was no doubt intended that the County 
Council under this Bill should perform 
the same function as the County Autho- 
rity under the Allotments Act of last 
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Session. Section 16 of the Allotments 
Act said that the County Authority should 
mean any representative Body elected by 
the inhabitants of the county, and it 
seemed to him that unless something 
were done to render it impossible, a 
quibble might be raised as to whether 
the County Councils were elected by the 
inhabitants of the county. He desired 
to know whether it would not be well to 
make it clear that, for the purposes of 
the Allotments Act, the County Council 
was ‘‘a representative body elected by 
the inhabitants of the county ?” 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he did not think 
there would be the slightest doubt about 
this. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause 97 (Extent of Act) ; and Clause 
98 (Short title) agreed to. 


PART VII. 
TrRaAnsITORY Provisions. 
First election of County Councillors. 


Clause 99 (First election of county 
councillors). 


On the Motion of Mr. Rironte, the 
following Amendments made:—In page 
80, line 11, leave out “‘elective;” line 
25, leave out ‘‘ roll,” and insert “ regis- 
ter;’’ and leave out ‘‘rolls,” and insert 
“ registers.” 

Baron DIMSDALE (Herts, Hitchin) 
said he desired to move Amendments 
with the object of bringing the clause 
into accord with the provisions adopted 
in Clause 76. 


On the Motion of Baron Druspatz, 
the following Amendments made :—In 
age 80, line 33, leave out ‘‘not exceed- 
ing those allowed by law for a munici- 
pal election ;” and in line 36, leave 
out “ and shall be taxed in like manner 
as the expenses of a municipal elec- 
tion,” and insert ‘‘ and may be taxed on 
an application made by or by direction 
of the provisional council.” 


Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) 
said, that, before the next Amendment 
was taken he desired to call attention 
to the great inconvenience that would 
arise in the County of London from 
unnecessary duplication of Returning 
Officers under this section. In London 
the Returning Officer was appointed by 
the Sheriff of Middlesex to operate under 
the Act of 1885. It was not possible, 
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however, for one Returning Officer to 
do the whole of the work throughout 
the Metropolis; therefore, if one Return- 
ing Officer were appointed he would 
have to select a number of others 
throughout the county. In the first 
case it would be better that the Sheriff 
of Middlesex should nominate the Re- 
turning Officer rather than that they 
should have a double set of these 
officials. 

Tue PRESIDENT or trae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircure) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, it 
was desirable that there should be one 
Returning Officer for the whole of Lon- 
don, who should be allowed to appoint 
other Returning Officers to assist him. 
It was desirable to leave this official a 
free hand in the matter of appointing 
his assistants. As the hon. Gentle- 
man knew, there were boroughs in 
London with five or six divisions, and 
that there was only one Returning 
Officer for the whole borough. Take 
his (Mr. Ritchie’s) own borough of the 
Tower Hamlets for instance. The Re- 
turning Officer there had to appoint a 
representative in each division. Though 
there was only one Returning Officer for 
the whole borough, he had to appoint 
five other Returning Officers for the 
other divisions. He did not think it 
desiruble that by this enactment they 


should split the divisions up again so far | pe 


as the Returning Officers were concerned, 
and that the Returning Officer for the 
Tower Hamlets should appoint his 
deputies. It would be better to leave 
the Returning Officer for the whole of 
London to appoint his deputy Returning 
Officers. There could be no doubt that 
he would appoint those men most 
familiar with the work and best fitted 
to carry it out. 


On the Motion of Mr. Rircutz, the 
following Amendments made :—In page 
81, line 6, leave out “roll,’’ and insert 
“register ;” line 6, leave out “ rolls,” 
and insert “‘registers;” line 7, after 
‘« elections,’ insert— 


** And shall make them up out of the list of 
‘voters made out in the year one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-eight for the City of London, 
and for such portions of the counties of Middlesex, 
Surrey, and Kent, as are comprised in the Metro- 


polis, and shall make the necessary alteration in , 


the forms of those lists, and the secondary of the 
City of London and the clerks of the peace of 
Middlesex, Surrey, and Kent, shall deliver to the 
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said returning officer such number of copies of 
the revised lists of electors as he may require,” 


On the Motion of Baron Drwspatez, the 
following Amendment made :—In page 
81, at the end of line 7, insert 

“The Court of Quarter Sessions in any 
county, and the Metropolitan Board of Works in 
the Metropolis, shall advance to the returning 
officer such sum as is authorised by this Act to 
be advanced by county councils to returning 
officers for the purposes of an election.” 

Mr. LAWSON said, he should like 
to know whether some other Body 
besidesthe Metropolitan Boardof Works 
in the Metropolis could not advance the 
sum referred to in this Amendment ? 


Question, ‘“‘That the clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill,” put 
and agreed to. 


Clause 100 (Retirement of first county 
councillors). 

Mx. STANSFELD (Halifax) said, he 
should like to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man at this point, whether he was pre- 
pared to make the statement promised 
with regard to a matter which had been 
left over—that was to say, as to the 
period for which the county Aldermen 
should be appointed ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or raz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rironte) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, he 
did not think the question was as to the 
riod for which county Aldermen 
should be elected, but as to whether or 
not any alteration should be made in 
the period of election of county Coun- 
cillors. He believed that was the point 
raised, and that he should be able to 
answer later on. 


On the Motion of Mr. Rrircntz, the 
following Amendments made :—In page 
81, lines 12 and 13, leave out “‘ selected 
councillors,” and insert ‘‘ county alder- 
men.” 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL (Wigan) said, 
they had placed a very difficult task 
before the councillors. If it should 
so happen that some should have to 
serve for a longer term than others, 
it would be hard to select the men 
for the longer term, and he would 
apo that the discrimination should 

e made by ballot. The selection 
might be made as in connection with 
Local Boards—that was to say, by 
allowing those who had the largest 
number of votes to serve for the longest 
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period, and in the case of equal votes, 
the point as to who should serve for the 
longest term being settled by ballot. 
He would move an Amendment de- 
claring that the term should be settled 
by ballot. If necessary he would leave 
his Amendment over until the Report. 


Amendment proposed, in page 81, line 
15, after the word “department,” in- 
sert the words “ by ballot.”—(M/r. F. 8. 
Powell.) 


Mr. RITCHIE: I will accept this 
Amendment. 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,”’ put, and agreed to. 


Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.) 
said, on Clause 101 he had a similar 
Amendment. 


On the Motion of Mr. Rrrcurz, 
the following Amendments made :—In 
page 81, lines 16, 17, and 18, leave 
out ‘selected councillors,” and insert 
‘county aldermen.” 


Sir UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH (Lancashire, Clitheroe) said, 
he hoped that one-third of the Coun- 
cillors would retire at intervals either 
annually or biennially, as had already 
been suggested on another clause of the 
Bill. They were expecting an announce- 
ment on Report from the right hon. 
Gentleman in charge of the Bill on this 
subject, and he trusted it would be to 
the effect that there would be a retire- 
ment of one-third at such intervals. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, his recollection 
was that the promise was that an an- 
nouncement would be made as to whe- 
ther or not the Councils should be 
elected for a longer period than three 
years. He thought six was mentioned, 
with the retirement of a third every two 
years. That was the point upon which 
a statement would be made on Report. 

Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) 
said, he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would understand that that was not the 
opinion of hon. Members on the Radical 
Benches so far as London was concerned. 
They were quite in agreement with the 
proposal as it stood in the Bill. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Clause, 
as amended, stand part of the Bill.” 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
asked, whether there would not be in- 
convenience in the periods fixed for the 
commencement of the County Councils 
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and the termination of the administra- 
tive functions of the Quarter Sessions ? 
Were these Bodies going to work side 
by side foratime? Ifthe right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board was satisfied that the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Ripon (Mr. Wharton) would remove 
the difficulties, he would not detain the 
House on this point. 

Mr. ISAACS (Newington, Walworth) 
said, that with regard to the County 
Council of London, it should be re- 
membered that the Metropolitan Board 
of Works completed its financial year 
on the 25th of March, and it would 
be as well to make the next day— 
namely, the 26th of March, the period 
when that County Council would come 
into operation. The Quarter Sessions 
would go on all through April. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, the Quarter 
Sessions would go on all through April 
—they would have to proceed and finish 
their business, and some authority would 
have to levy the new rate, and he did not 
know whether that would be done by 
the Quarter Sessions, or the new Coun- 
cils which would come into life next 
April. 

Mr. WHARYON (York, W.R., Ripon) 
said, that he intended to make a pro- 
posal on this question, but that it would 
not affect the new rate. It wasthat the 
Quarter Sessions should meet and wind 
up their business, to receive the reports 
of their committees, and the reports of 
their officials, so as to hand over their 
business to the new County Councils in 
ship shape. He did not propose that 
they should transact any financial busi- 
ness subsequent to the 31st of March, 
that being the end of the financial 
year. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he proposed to 
advise the Committee to accept the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for Ripon (Mr. Wharton), 
which would meet the objection of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Great Grimsby (Mr. Heneage). As to 
what was stated by the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Walworth Division 
of Newington (Mr. Isaacs) in reference 
to the London Council, London in this 
matter would not be different to other 
counties. The Local Authorities would 
be in a position to make all their 
arrangements for transferring their 
functions two or three months before the 
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period on which they expire, and he did 
not think that any inconvenience would 
result. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, he did not see why the 
right hon. Gentleman should fix the Ist 
of April for the County Councils to come 
into operation, because it would pro- 
bably tend to their being described as 
** April fools.” 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause 101 (Preliminary action of 
county councillors as provisional coun- 
cil). 


On the Motion of Mr. Rrrcuiz, Amend- 
ment made, in page 81, line 33, leave 
out ‘selected councillors,’’ and insert 
“county aldermen.” 


Mr. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.), 
who had the following Amendment on 
the Paper, in line 34, after “‘ council,” 
to add— 

“This vote to be taken by ballot, each pro- 
visional councillor to vote for no greater number 
than three-fifths of the selected councillors to be 
elected,” 
said, that one of the strongest objections 
which had been made on nearly every 
side of the House to the proposal to 
appoint county Aldermen was, that in 
the case of this selected Body the selec- 
tion would be made the occasion for 
warm contests and political fights, and 
that, no doubt, was a very natural ob- 
jection. For his own part, he did not 

elieve that political contests would take 
place; but, of course, the Committee 
could not shut its eyes to the possibilities 
of the case. The fight might take place 
upon many questions—the licensing 
question, for instance. It had been 
objected that the County Councillors, 
having been originally elected upon 
some political or other cry, and having 
to appoint one-third of their number of 
County Aldermen, they would act un- 
fairly in their selection—that was to 
say, that the majority would elect men 
of the same views as themselves, so that, 
assuming that a County Council con- 
sisted of 60 members, and that at the 
first election the elected Councillors were 
divided by a party line, 31 on one side, 
and 29 on the other, the 31, as the Bill 
stood, would have the power of adding 
to their number no less than one third 
of the total number of Councillors. The 
result would be that unless some clause 
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were put in to obviate this state of 
things, a majority of only two of the 
elected Councillors would be able to add 
20 of their political friends to their num- 
ber, so that there would be a majority 
of 51 on one side as against 29 on the 
other. The Amendment in his name, or 
rather the first part of it, had been prac- 
tically agreed toin the acceptance of the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Wigan (Mr. F. 8. Powell), who moved 
the insertion of the words “‘ by balllot” 
on the previous clause. His (Mr. 
Webster’s) object in moving the Amend- 
ment was similar to that of the hon. 
Member for Wigan, for he thought it 
would be a very invidious duty for men 
sitting on the County Council to have 
put before them a number of names of 
gentlemen, many of whom might be 
their personal friends and neighbours, 
to be obliged to state publicly for which 
of these men they voted. Well, if the 
other part of the Amendment was ac- 
cepted— which was to enable each pro- 
visional Councillor to vote for no greater 
number than three-fifths of the selected 
Councillors—it would enable each elector 
to vote for three out of five county Alder- 
men, the result would be, if the Council 
were divided, as he had just now men- 
tioned, the majority would elect 12, and 
the minority eight, so that the majority 
would be 43, and the minority 37. It 
was contended by the hon. and learned 
Member for East Somerset (Mr. Hob- 
house)—who had an Amendment on the 
Paper—that the better mode of carrying 
out the selection of county Aldermen 
would be to give each elected Councillor 
the right to nominate one Alderman. 
He (Mr. Webster) did not agree with 
that, and for the reason that one or two 
difficulties would be sure to arise. They 
might have 10 or 12 candidates put 
down on the list of selective Aldermen, 
all of whom might be equally good, and 
allof whom might make very good Alder- 
men; or they might have a list of names 
in which one would be far and away 
better than the rest, and in the ballot 
all the Councillors, save eight or nine, 
might vote for this one man. Sup- 
posing 54 voted for him, and the other 
six each for one other candidate, one 
man would be elected with 54 votes, and 
six others with one apiece. Such a 
system would be obviously inconvenient. 
He thought that the system by which 
each individual on the Council would _be 
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able to vote for 12 out of 20 names 
would be found to work much better, 
and he hoped the Government would 
see their way to accepting the Amend- 
ment which stood in his name. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 81, line 34, after the word “ council,” 
to add the words, ‘*‘ this vote to be taken by 
ballot, each provisional councillor to vote for no 
greater number than three-fifths of the selected 
councillors to be elected.” —(Mr. Webster.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) said, 
it might be to the convenience of the 
Committee and the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite if his Amendment—which 
had the same object as that of the hon. 
and learned Member (Mr. Webster), 
though he sought to obtain it by a dif- 
ferent method—were discussed at the 
same time as that of the hon. and 
learned Member. If the Committee 
decided against the principle of the 
Amendment just moved, of course, he 
(Mr. Hobhouse) should not propose his 
own. The Amendment before the House 
contained two different propositions. 
The first was that the vote should be 
taken by ballot, which was a totally 
different thing from the second part of 
the proposal, and one for which he 
thought there was no necessity. The pro- 
vision under the Municipal Corporations 
Act—under Section 60 of that Act as em- 
bodied in this Bill—was to the effect 
that the voting for Aldermen should be 
by means of voting papers; and that, 
he thought, would be a much better 

lan than the system of voting by ballot. 

Vith regard to the second part of the 
Amendment, the object he (Mr. Hob- 
house) sought to attain was to prevent 
a bare majority of the first Council elect- 
ing the whole number of Aldermen, and 
he thought the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber who had preceded him had shown 
very clearly the evils which would arise 
under that plan; and let the Committee 
remember that the evil, if it were an 
evil, would be double as great on the 
first election as it would be on any 
subsequent election, for the number of 
Aldermen selected on the first election 
would not be the same as on subsequent 
elections, the number on the first occa- 
sion being the whoie number, and not 
half as afterwards. It would work in 
such a way that they might have all the 
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Aldermen on a County Council elected 
by a bare majority of one or two 
Councillors; and if the selection of 
Aldermen was altogether in the hands 
of one party, they could, by their selec- 
tion, bring their number up to nearly 
double that of the other side. He 
ventured to think that if such a thing 
took place, even in any one county 
at the first election, it would reflect con- 
siderable discredit upon the County 
Council at the first start, and would not 
only influence very considerably the con- 
stitution of the first County Council, but 
would also influence very materially the 
following County Council, for half the 
Aldermen selected by the Councillors 
first elected would remain in on the 
next County Council. It was quite true 
that the County Aldermen, by Amend- 
ments introduced into the Bill, would 
not be able to vote at the subsequent 
elections of County Aldermen; yet, by 
their numbers they might succeed in 
turning a popular majority into a 
minority. He believed his proposal had 
superior advantages to that of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman opposite, (Mr. 
Webster), that each Councillor should 
only vote for three-fifths of the Aldermen. 
He ventured to think that the hon. and 
learned Member’s plan would involve 
rather a difficult calculation for every 
Councillor to make, especially for hon. 
Members from his own part of the 
country—namely, London, where there 
were 19 Aldermen, and where it might 
be very, doubtful what number of 
Aldermen each Councillor would have 
to vote for. No such doubt as that 
could possibly arise under his (Mr. 
Hobhouse’s) Amendment. Under that 
Amendment each Councillor would only 
be able to vote for one Alderman, and the 
result would be that no confusion could 
possibly arise. They must remember that 
the voting would be conducted by voting 
papers, which might be prepared before 
the election, and there would be plenty 
of time under the provisions of the Bill 
for Councillors to lay their heads to- 
gether, and decide who were the best 
and most useful men to appoint as 
Aldermen. They would be able to pre- 
sent their voting papers ready filled up, 
and the Council would be fairly consti- 
tuted without there being any of those 
evils which would arise from a bare ma- 
jority at an election. He would only 
say that he hoped the Government would 
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not think he was tied, however, to any 
one plan for attaining the object in view. 
The object was a very important one, 
especially at a first election ; and if the 
Government did not see their way to 
adopting his proposal — especially 
for the first election—he should be 
ready to withdraw it at this stage, in 
order to raise the whole question again 
in connection with the election of the 
Aldermen generally on the Report stage. 
He considered the evils which he had 
referred to, however, would be much 
greater at the first election than at any 
subsequent election, looking at the 
necessity there was of giving the County 
Councils a fair start. He thought that 
the Government would see the necessity 
of making some alteration in the direc- 
tion he had pointed out. 

Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) said, 
he was no advocate of what was usually 
referred to as propertional representa- 
tion ; but he hoped the Amendment of 
the hon. and learned Member for East 
Somerset (Mr. Hobhouse) would be ac- 
cepted. In saying this he was thinking 
most of his own case, of the Metropolis. 
He had heard the hope expressed that 
the County Council battles would not be 
fought on political lines; but he thought 
that was a futile expectation, particularly 
as they saw on every hand that political 
organizations were already stretching 
their limbs for the fray. These contests in 
the Metropolis, as in Birmingham and 
other places, would, no doubt, be fought 
on political lines. He felt certain that 
there would be a great many evils ex- 
isting on the London County Council if 
they did not adopt some such provision 
as that proposed by the hon. and learned 
Member for East Somerset, in order to 
secure the representation amongst the 
selected Councillors or Aldermen of those 
who found themselves in a minority 
amongst the elected Councillors. He 
trusted this matter would have the most 
careful consideration of the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board. 

Sm ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.) said, he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board would see his 
way to adopting the Amendment of the 
hon. and learned Member for East St. 
Pancras (Mr. Webster) in preference to 
that of the hon. and learned Member for 
East Somerset (Mr. Hobhouse). The 
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Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for East Somerset would be 
all very well if it were provided that the 
election should be carried on, as the 
hon. and learned Member suggested, by 
means of voting papers. He (Sir Roper 
Lethbridge) admitted that, under those 
circumstances, it would be a feasible 
scheme. But if the election was to be 
conducted not by voting papers but by 
ballot, then equally he thought that the 
method suggested by the hon. and 
learned Member for East Somerset 
should not be adopted. It would be 
open to the obvious objection that in 

1 probability one person would receive 
a vast majority of the votes of the elected 
Councillors, and the other Aldermen 
would be elected each one by a very 
small number of votes. He thought it 
very important that the election should 
be conducted by ballot. There were 
many reasons by which that proposal 
could be defended, but he thought it 
quite sufficient to point out that if the 
election was not to be by ballot a great 
many considerations would be allowed 
to enter into the election that should be 
excluded from it—personal considera- 
tions and considerations of friendship, 
and so on, would not fail to enter into 
the election unless it were conducted by 
ballot. As the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for East St. Pancras had said, it 
would be a very invidious business for 
the elected Councillors to refuse to vote 
for their own most intimate personal 
friends; therefore, he thought that the 
election ought to be by ballot; and if 
that were admitted he thought it was 
clear that if some form of the represen- 
tation of minorities were adopted—and 
he thought it should be adopted—it 
should be something in the nature of 
that suggested by the hon. and learned 
Member for East St. Pancras; otherwise 
they would get almost all the elected 
Councillors voting for the same person, 
aud the election would not carry out the 
intention, or what he supposed to be the 
intention, of the Committee—namely, 
the representation of minorities. 

Baron DIMSDALE (Herts, Hitchin) 
said, that, unlike the hon. Member for 
North Kensington (Sir Roper Leth- 
bridge), his object was to ask the Go- 
vernment to accept the proposal of the 
hon. and learned Member for East 
Somerset (Mr. Hobhouse), as he thought 
that that Amendment was the better of 
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the two submitted to the Committee. 
They had to guard against the risk of a 
narrow majority of elected Councillors, 
when they attained to power, taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunity they would 
have of electing Aldermen entirely of 
their own way of thinking. The hon. 
Member for West St. Pancras (Mr. 
Lawson) had drawn up a calculation 
saying that supposing there were 31 on 
one side and 29 on the other, the 31 
would take the opportunity of electing 
the whole number of Aldermen on their 
side; but how was that position to be 
grapple’ with by the proposal the hon. 
Member had made? The hon. Member 
had said let them elect by ballot and 
they would get security in that way; but 
it seemed to him (Baron Dimsdale) that 
if they did that the same influence that 
guided them in their endeavour to secure 
a majority would operate equally under 
the ballot. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for East Somerset, on the other 
hand, said—‘‘ Let us have really a 
system of 22 gaoens representation, 
by which each member will only vote 
for one candidate.” He (Baron Dims- 
dale) owned that that would meet the 
evils against which they wished to 
guard. Supposing the Licensing Ques- 
tion was at stake, they might have on 
the County Council a narrow majority 
in favour either of the drink party, so 
to speak, or of the temperance party, 
and whichever side was in the majority 
would try to secure the ascendancy 
by means of the election of Aldermen, 
and they might in this way prolong the 
life of their majority long after they 
had ceased to have a majority of selected 
Councillors. Proportional representation 
would meet the case fairly and fully. 
Astotheso-called safeguard ofthe ballot, 
he believed it would be found no safe- 
guard at all. This wasa transitory part 
of the Bill after all, and the Amendment 
proposed would only apply to the first 
election, and the arrangement suggested 
need not be prolonged after that, for it 
was really at the first election that they 
were likely to meet the danger appre- 
hended—namely, the danger ot a 
small majority of elected Councillors 
securing a number of Aldermen, which 
would give them great power in the 
future. Personally, he was very much 
in favour of proportional representation, 
and should be glad to join with those 
who were anxious to see it adopted 
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throughout the Bill; but the hon. and 
learned Member for East St. Pancras 
(Mr. Webster), who adopted a tone as 
though he did not approve of propor- 
tional representation, would not escape 
from a still greater evil. He trusted 
that the Committee would adopt this 
system of proportional representation, 
— he believed would be a great safe- 
guard. 

Mr. RATHBONE (Carnarvonshire, 
Arfon) said, he thought it very unfortu- 
nate that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the Member for East St. Pancras 
(Mr. Webster) had introduced into the 
discussion words which frightened a 
great many people—that was to say, the 
words ‘proportional representation.” 
This was a very practical way of meeting 
the difficulty which had been very much 
urged, and which would do away with 
a great many objections which had been 
raised against County Aldermen. But he 
must point out to the hon. and learned 
Member for East St. Pancras that when 
he introduced the ballot in this case he 
was proceeding upon a wrong principle. 
The ballot was all very well when a 
man was giving his own vote, but that 
was not the case in a representative 
assembly, for there a man was voting as 
the representative responsible to his con- 
stituents. Under such circumstances, 
the ballot was altogether out of place, 
and, so far from its being a step in the 
direction of liberty of representation, it 
was a very different thing. The pro- 

osal of the hon. and learned Member 
or East Somerset (Mr. Hobhouse) 
seemed to be the more simple of the 
two ; but he (Mr. Rathbone) really hoped 
that in one way or the other the Govern- 
ment would adopt the proposal now 
made. He thought it would make the 
County Councils more representative of 
the whole county than they would 
otherwise be. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, there was almost a con- 
sensus of opinion on both sides of the 
House in favour of proportional repre- 
sentation, and he thought he ought to 
congratulate himself on the general 
expression of opinion which had taken 
place on the Amendment of the hon. 
and learned Member for East St. Pan- 
cras, not that he desired to advocate 

roportional representation, but because 
it showed very much how the minds of 
hon. Members and the Committee gene- 
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rally had changed since an early day of 
the Committee, when he had had the 
honour to place before it an Amend- 
ment having precisely the same object 
which Members on both sides of the 
House were now seeking to accomplish. 
His Amendment was, of course, applied 
to a different part of the Bill, and he 
was not prejudiced in favour of the pro- 
posal he then submitted any more than 
he was prejudiced in favour of the 
proposal either of the hon. and learned 
Member for East Somerset or the hon. 
and learned Member for East St. Pan- 
eras. His proposal had simply been 
that Aldermen should be elected by a 
majority of two-thirds of the Council- 
lors. Probably that was impracticable ; 
but he only now was remarking that the 
object he then had in view, and which 
he hed endeavoured to press upon the 
Committee, was rejected by a large 
majority, and that now it seemed that 
almost all were in favour of adopting 
some method by which the possible 
tyranny of a bare majority on the Coun- 
cil might be obviated. He did not 
know to what they owed this change in 
the opinion of the Committee; but he 
congratulated the Committee upon it, 
and only hoped that it had permeated the 
minds of the right hon. Gentleman and 
his Colleagues. He (Mr. Conybeare) 
would only remark that, since the day 
when he was as a voice of one crying 
in the wilderness on this question, the 
Committee had come to a more satisfac- 
tory conclusion on the matter, and that 
The Daily Forger, which did not always 
tell the truth, especially so far as he 
(Mr. Conybeare) was concerned, had 
taken up that which was originally his 
proposal. As he had already said, he 
thought it was highly important, by 
some method or other, to prevent a bare 
majority on one of these Councils from 
turning its majority of one, as it might 
be, into a majority of two-thirds or more 
than that perhaps. The figures which 
the hon. Member for West St. Pancras 
(Mr. Lawson) bad placed before the 
House some time ago must, he thought, 
bring conviction to every mind as to the 
danger which might exist in this respect, 
and he sincerely hoped that the Govern- 
ment might find themselves able to 
accept one or other of the proposals 
which had been pressed upon them from 
both sides of the House, or that they 
would bring forward some other pro- 
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posal of their own which would relieve 
the Committee from the difficulty they 
felt they were in. Hedid not say that this 
danger would necessarily be a very con- 
siderable one; but what they had to look 
at was this—that, in the first place, the 
danger, if it existed at all, would, as the 
hon. and learned Member for East 
Somerset had stated, be twice as great at 
the first election as it would be at 
any time afterwards, and that the effects 
of whatever might happen on that occa- 
sion would be a good deal more lasting, 
and might give a tone and colour to the 
Councils for generations to come. Sup- 
posing that what the hon, and learned 
Member for East St. Pancras (Mr. Web- 
ster) had sketched out should take place, 
and that a bare majority of one on a par- 
ticular side should turn that bare ma- 
jority into a majority which would enable 
it to carry by force whatever it desired 
to carry, no matter how prejudicial it 
might be to the party in the minority, 
it must be clear to all that a fatal blow 
would be struck at the authority and 
influence of the Council, because it 
would create great friction and party 
spirit, and give the Council a very bad 
start, and mar the working of that which 
would otherwise be a very successful 
scheme. He trusted the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board would give every 
attention to these considerations, and see 
whether he could not adopt the method 
proposed for mitigating the evils of the 
clause. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircntr) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, it 
was stated by the hon. Member, just 
now, that this was a debate on propor- 
tional representation; but he hardly 
thought the proposal was one which, 
even if adopted, would very much 
advance the cause of proportional repre- 
sentation. What was the proposal ? 
It was that, so far as the first election 
was concerned, the principle already 
adopted by the Committee with refer- 
ence to the ordinary election of Alder- 
men should not apply; and while the 
Committee had accepted the proposal in 
the Bill that the majority in the County 
Council should elect the Aldermen, 
nevertheless, in the first election, they 
should not elect the Aldermen. He did 
not think it would be advisable for either 
of the Amerdments to be adopted. If 
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either of them were accepted, it would 


ition 


be impossible to maintain the 
as it 


given to Aldermen in the Bil 


stood. 

Mr. HALLEY STEWART (Lincoln- 
shire, Spalding): So much the better. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he did not think 
that it would be possible to maintain 
that there should be a different mode 
of election the first time to that which 
should be adopted at any other time. He 
thought he had heard the hon. Member 
for Spalding (Mr. Halley Stewart) say, 
‘*So much the better,” when he had 
said that the acceptance of either of the 
Amendments would render it impossible 
to maintain the Aldermen in the posi- 
tion in which they stood in the Bill. He 
did not know whether the hon. Member’s 
observation was intended to reach beyond 
his own side of the House; but, at any 
rate, he (Mr. Ritchie) had heard it. 
Whatever position the House took up— 
whatever decision they arrived at—must 
seriously affect the position of the Com- 
mittee or the House if it vere challenged 
again in any future stage of the Bill 
with reference to the election of Alder- 
men. He would remind the Committee 
that what was now complained of as 
being almost an outrageous proposal 
was a system which was in existence at 
the present time, and had been in exist- 
ence with reference to the elections of 
Aldermen at Town Councils for many 
years. The objection had been raised 
by those who would eliminate the elec- 
tion of Aldermen altogether from the 
Bill. So far as he (Mr. Ritchie) could 
see, there was no substantial case made 
out for departure from the principle of 
the Municipal Corporations Act, which 
applied to Town Councils. If the Com- 
mittee were to adopt any different prin- 
ciple to that contained in the Municipal 
Corporations Act, so far as the appoint- 
ment of Aldermen in Local Councils 
were concerned, there would be two 
kinds of elections—there would be one 
kind in the County Councils and another 
in the boroughs. He maintained that 
if the system of election, as laid down 
in the present Bill, were wrong, it was 
wrong all over the country, and should 
be altered all over the country. An 
anomaly which would be absolutely in- 
defensible would be set up if the Com- 
mittee required the boroughs to be made 
counties of themselves, to have one mode 
of electing Aldermen, and the County 
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Councils to have another. If the system 
was to be altered, let it be don> bya 
Billapplied generally tothe whole system 
of Aldermen throughout the country, 
and if that were the attitude taken by 
hon. Members he should not raise a 
single objection to apply the system to 
the provisions of the Bill. The hon. 
and learned Gentleman was, as he had 
pointed out, proposing a considerable 
and fundamental change which the Go- 
vernment could not accept; and, under 
the circumstances, he asked the Com- 
mittee to adhere to the pruposal in the 
Bill, and to reject the Amendment. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL (Wigan) said, 
he hoped that, whatever might be the 
decision of the Committee, the vote given 
by the Council would be a public and 
open vote, and one given under a full 
sense of responsibility. The practice 
of voting under the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act was that every Councillor 
entitled to vote did so by sending 
and personally delivering to the Chair- 
man a voting paper containing the 
Christian and surname and other par- 
ticulars of the gentlemen for whom he 
voted ; the Chairman was bound by the 
Act to produce and openly read the 
voting papers, and was further bound 
to deliver them into the hands of the 
Town Clerk to be kept for 12 months. 
The Legislature had, by the Act of 1882, 
provided the most complete form of pro- 
cedure toinsure publicity; and hethought 
for the Committee now, when the that 
County Councils were first established, 
to change that procedure, and to shelter 
the action of the electing Councillors by 
secrecy, would be a retrograde step of the 
most melancholy character. In his 
opinion, the first election of Aldermen 
should proceed on the same lines as the 
subsequent elections. It was somewhat 
late in the day to endeavour to devise a 
new scheme for election, and he thought 
the Committee would do well to adhere 
to the proposal in the Bill. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) said, whatever might 
be the opinion of the Committee as to 
the aim of the Amendment, he thought 
it would require a great deal of explana- 
tion before it commended itself to hon. 
Members. The first objection to the 
Amendment was that the ballot 
electors would not know how the County 
Councillors had discharged their duties 
with regard to the election of Aldermen. 


[ Twentioth Night.] 
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Then, when he came to the latter part 
of the Amendment, he found it open to 
a fatal objection. It proposed that no 
County Councillor should vote for a 
greater number than three-fifths of the 
selected Councillors to be elected. But 
suppose each County Councillor voted 
for the same man, the consequence 
would be that they would have only 
three-fifths of the number of Aldermen 
returned. The practical difficulty was 
much greater when they came to the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for East Somerset (Mr. Hob- 
house), because under that Amendment 
each County Councillor would vote for 
only one Alderman, and it would be seen 
that all of them might vote for the same 
person. If the Amendment were adopted, 
a great deal of machinery would have 
to be added to the Bill, in some form or 
other, to allow of a second election, with 
the object of getting the proper number 
of Aldermen. He sympathized with the 
object in view, but these new-fangled 
methods of voting did not appear to him 
likely to attain the end at all. For 
these reasons, he would require some 
further explanation of the hon. Member’s 


proposal. 

Mr. HOBHOUSE said, he had put 
his Amendment down in a very simple 
form, in order that it might be intelli- 
gible without explanation. His pro- 
posai was that each Councillor should 
only vote for one County Alderman. 
This would be done by voting papers. 
The Councillors would be able to find 
out among themselves whom their col- 
leagues were going to vote for, and it 
would be perfectly well kaoown how 
many votes woul” be necessary for each 
man, and, therefore, no votes would be 
lost. His Amendment would enable the 
Conncil, on adjournment, to fill up va- 
cancies, and there would be no difficulty 
in this matter, because there would be 
time to consider who were the best men 
for selection. He did not think his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Collings) would find any 
practical difficulty in the way of carrying 
out the proposal. It was extremely un- 
fortunate that the Committee had now to 
consider two entirely different questions, 
and he asked them to deal with his 
Amendment separately. With regard to 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, he did not understand that 
he condemned the principle of the 
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Amendment, although he had consider- 
able objections to urge against it. The 
first of these was that it would create 
an indefensible anomaly—that was to 
say, there would be two kinds of elec- 
tions, and those boroughs which were to 
be made counties of themselves would 
have one mode, and the counties proper 
would have another. But he would 
point out that the right hon. Gentleman 
had already accepted an Amendment 
which created a similar indefensible 
anomaly—namely, that of the hon. 
Member for the Arfon Division of Car- 
narvonshire—for preventing Aldermen 
voting in the election for Aldermen, 
which would make a desirable alteration 
in the mode of election from that obtain- 
ing in county boroughs. But the right 
hon. Gentleman had another objection. 
He said thatifthe principle were applied, 
it ought to be applied to all elections, and 
not only to the first. He (Mr. Hob- 
house) had already pointed out that 
the evil was double at the first election, 
and that what took place at the first 
election would be perpetuated. He 
had already refrained from moving 
an Amendment to Clause 2 at the 
request of the right hon. Gentleman 
himself; but if he still maintained this 
second objection to the Amendment 
on the Paper, he thought he might meet 
him by not moving it now, but by bring- 
ing up on Report an Amendment to 
Clause 2, containing a similar provision 
which would apply to all elections. 

Sir JULIAN GOLDSMID (St. Pan- 
cras, 8.) said, it appeared to be agreed 
that the ballot was inapplicable in this 
case, and that a representative Body 
ought to give its votes publicly, so that 
those whom they represented might see 
how they had voted. It appeared to him 
that both these Amendments were actu- 
ated by the fear of the majority. If 
there was any justification for that, it 
seemed to him that the method taken for 
attaining the object which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman desired was 
extremely clumsy. In the case of a 
Council composed of 60 ordinary and 20 
selected members, if each of the 60 
members were only to vote for one 
Alderman, the result would be, if they 
were equally divided, that each elected 
Alderman would have three votes. All 
that went to show that the scheme 
would not work out in the manner which 
hon. Members imagined desirable. What 
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they wanted was to have different ele- 
ments, which some thought could be 
secured by limiting the number of 
votes each man might give. He believed 
that the simplest plan to adopt would be 
that of voting by majority. That was 
accepted in the House of Commons, andit 
could besurely accepted with regard tothe 
election of Aldermen in the County Coun- 
cils. It had: been said that it would work 
unfairly where the Council was nearly 
equally divided. It worked unfairly 
when a Member was returned to that 
House by one or two votes only; but 
the alleged unfairness was generally 
compensated for by a Member of the 
opposite Party being returned in another 
constituency by an equally narrow ma- 
jority of votes, and the same principle 
would ho]d good in respect of the elec- 
tion of County Aldermen. 

Mr. STANSFELD (Halifax) said, the 
last argument of the hon. Baronet 
was perfectly original. If in County 
Council A the Liberals had a majority 
of one, they could elect all the Alder- 
men ; in County Council B, the Conser- 
vatives with also a majority of one, 
could elect all the Aldermen, and that 
his hon. Friend called compensation. 
The real parallel was not to be found in 
the election of Members to that House, 
but in that of the Representative Peers 
who were elected by the Party in a 
majority, who elected Peers of their 
own colour. No one could deny that 
that was a great evil, and one which 
would be greater in the case of County 
Aldermen at the first election than at 
subsequent elections. It was said that 
the Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for East Somerset (Mr. Hob- 
house) was imperfect, and could not be 
carried out in detail to its necessary con- 
clusion. He thought that was not a 
fatal objection, because if they voted for 
the Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member it would be perfectly possible 
to give it practical effect on Report. The 
right hon. Gentleman had used it as an 
argument against the proposed Amend- 
ment, that it would lead to an anomaly. 
But the right hon. Gentleman had been 
reminded that he himself had consented 
to the introduction of an anomaly al- 
ready. He had started with the idea of 
proceeding on the lines of the Municipal 
Corporations Act, which was a very 
sensible line of procedure, and yet he 
had accepted improvements on that pro- 
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cedure. He (Mr. Stansfeld) did not see 
why the right hon. Gentleman should 
not do the same thing here. Hon. Gen- 
tlemen on that side of the House 
were not responsible for the construc- 
tion of this measure, or the principle of 
the selection of Aldermen on the County 
Councils. He, therefore, saw no reason 
why they should not be entitled to re- 
move the defect pointed out ; and, there- 
fore, if the Committee divided upon the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for East Somerset, he should 
feel it his duty to support that hon. and 
learned Member’s proposal. 

Mr. WEBSTER said, he would ask 
permission to withdraw that part of his 
Amendment which provided that the 
vote should be taken by ballot, and he 
would then take the opinion of the Com- 
mittee on the latter portion of it. He 
thought the opinion of the Committee 
might very well be asked upon this 
question, because it went on the same 
principle as was originally carried out 
in three-cornered constituencies. In 
Birmingham they elected three Mem- 
bers, but each elector in Birmingham 
was only allowed a vote for two of them. 
It had been said that the number of 
selected Councillors might not be divi- 
sible by three-fifths ; but he knew that a 
large number of Municipal Corporations 
had been able to get over that difficulty. 
He thought the question was one of 
great importance, and should ask the 
Committee to divide upon the latter part 
of his Amendment. 

Mra. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.) said, the proposal of 
the hon. and learned Member for East 
St. Pancras, that each County Councillor 
should vote for no more than two-fifths 
of the total number of Aldermen to be 
chosen, would be found impracticable in 
its working. One of the evils of the 
present system had been removed by 
the right hon. Gentleman—namely, 
that of Aldermen voting on their 
own elections. He did not wish to 
raise the question of proportional re- 
presentation; but he believed that if 
there was a case in which it was desir- 
able to have proportional representa- 
tion, either by the transfer of votes or 
by a cumulative vote, it was this. He 
did not see a way clearly out of the 
difficulty ; but he would suggest that it 
might be met by adopting the precedent 
set in the Education Act—namely, that 
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of a cumulative vote, which would give 
to each of the members of the County 
Council as many votes as there were 
Aldermen, and enable them to give the 
whole to one candidate, or to distribute 
them, as he thought best. That, ofcourse, 
would only apply to the first election, 
and he believed it was the only prac- 
ticable way, without a transferable vote, 
of protecting the minority in the first 
election. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he would sug- 
gest to the hon. and learned Member for 
East St. Pancras that he should be con- 
tent with the discussion which had taken 
place, and bring the question forward 
again on Report. Hishon. Friend (Mr. 
Webster) would see that his proposal 
met with very little support from any 
quarter of the Committee, and he (Mr. 
Ritchie) hoped he might be induced not 
to press his Amendment. He felt he 
had no right whatever to appeal to the 
Committee to press forward the Amend- 
ments, because of the magnificent pro- 
gress they had made that night; but, 
at the same time, he might say that he 
thought it would be agreeable to hon. 
Members if, by any good fortune they 
were enabled to dispose of the remaining 
Amendmentson the Paperat that Sitting. 

Sr WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
(Sussex, N.W.) said, he hoped the Com- 
mittee would agree with the sugges- 
tion of his right hon. Friend; but he 
wished to enter his strongest protest 
against some remarks which had been 
made in the course of the discussion, 
especially on the opposite side of the 
House. They all knew perfectly well 
that municipal elections in boroughs 
were made subservient to political 
questions. In the counties, however, 
they had never had the question of 
politics raised at all, and he sincerely 
trusted and believed that the County 
Councillors would be elected and selected 
upon their own merits alone, and that 
there would not be introduced into the 
County Councils that which he looked 
upon as the worst feature of municipal 
elections—namely, the elections turning 
almost entirely upon the politics of candi- 
dates. He thought that was a very 
appropriate opportunity for making the 
earnest protest which he desired to 
record against the practice. 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
said, he rose to second the appeals made 
to the hon. and learned Member for 
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East St. Pancras (Mr. Webster) to with- 
draw his Amendment. The hon. Mem- 
ber would be in a much better position 
if he were to bring the question forward 
on Report, when it could be discussed 
with a much greater chance of reach- 
ing a satisfactory settlement. In any 
case, he hoped the Committee would 
reject the Amendment of the hon. and 
learned Member. 

Mr. STAVELEY HILL -(Stafford- 
shire, Kingswinford) said, he hoped the 
suggestion made by the right hon Mem- 
ber (Mr. Heneage) would be accepted, 
and that the question would be brought 
forward again on Report, because when 
they came to discuss the matter they 
would then have the advantage of hear- 
ing one hon. Gentleman on the question 
of minority representation whose posi- 
tion disabled him from addressing them. 
He did not believe that county ques- 
tions would be argued on political 
grounds. They had never heard at 
Quarter Sessions what was a man’s 
political views, and he did not believe 
that the decisions of County Councils 
would be influenced by a consideration 
whether the speakers were Whigs, 
Tories, or Radicals. 

Mr. HALLEY STEWART said, 
before the hon. and learned Member for 
East St. Pancras (Mr. Webster) replied 
to the appeals that had been made to 
him, he would like to know whether the 
Government would promise the Com- 
mittee that they would give a benevo- 
lent consideration to the Amendment if 
it were held over? If the right hon. 
Gentleman would give that pledge, 
Members on that side would not be dis- 
posed to go to a Division ; but otherwise 
they would not only pursue the question 
now, but would raise it again on Report. 
With regard to the statement made on 
the other side of the Committee, that no 
political questions had ever entered into 
county elections, he would point out 
that that was due to the fact that the 
gentlemen engaged in the administra- 
tion of county affairs had always been 
of one colour. | ‘‘ No, no!’ | 

Mr. FIRTH (Dundee) said, after the 
statement of the hon. Gentleman who 
had last spoken, it was necessary to 
point out that in the established organ 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite, for the 
month of June last, it was suggested 
that the elections for the Councils should 


be conducted on political lines, and that 
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they would have a majority of five- 


sixths on the Londun Oouncil. He 
thought hon. Members on that side were 
entitled to have something introduced 
into the clause by way of safeguard. 
They had fewer Aldermen in London 
than in any other district, but still they 
had more than they wanted, and their 
experience led them to desire a smaller 
number. Therefore he desired that 
with regard to London, at any rate, there 
should be a safeguard introduced. He 
did not mind so much for the counties, 
who could fight for themselves. The pre- 
sent was the proper time for settling the 
question, and he objected to its being 
deferred. Were they to have these 20 
gentlemen elected who were purely of 
one political opinion? That would be 
unfair ; nevertheless, it had happened in 
Liverpool, Leeds, and other places ; and 
therefore, having regard to the threat 
that had been made, he desired that 
some change should be made in the 
direction in which hon. Members on 
that side of the House wished to go, and 
when that was done they should be 
ready to allow the Bill to pass through 
Committee that evening. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he did not quite 
understand by what authority the hon. 
and learned Gentleman who had just 
spoken said—‘‘ We do not want these 
Aldermen.” He submitted tothe hon. 
and learned Gentlemen that the Re- 
presentatives of London who were 
seated on that side of the House were a 
better authority to speak on behalf of 
the people of London on this question ; 
however, he would not pursue that sub- 
ject. He earnestly hoped that what- 
ever the advice given by the organ re- 
ferred to by the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman, which he did not name, might 
be—[Mr. Friern: The National Review. 
—it would not be followed. He ha 
not studied that article, and begged 
leave to say that he entirely dissented 
from what was suggested. He sincerely 
hoped that the election in London would 
not be fought on Party lines, so far as 
the Conservative Party were concerned ; 
but, on the contrary, on lines drawn 
with reference to the interests of the 
localities represented. He did not be- 
lieve that the County Councils would be 
divided into those sharp divisions which 
some people imagined. He was asked 
to give some pledge that the Govern- 
ment would take this proposal into their 
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benevolent consideration. The hon. 
Member for the Spalding Division (Mr. 
Halley Stewart) made that appeal in 
such a benevolent way, that really , were 
it a matter of his own personal feeling, 
he should have been inclined to respond 
in the same spirit to the hon. Gentle- 
man; but he was afraid he must resist 
his blandishments, and he could not on 
behalf of his Colleagues, or for himself, 
promise to give the kind of considera- 
tion which he indicated. But the hon. 
and learned Member for Kast Somerset 
had declared his intention to bring this 
question up again on Report, and he 
imagined that the matter would be then 
better decided by the House, because 
the whole question would be more fully 
before it, and it could be settled upon 
its merits. He hoped the hon. and 
learned Gentleman would now say that 
he would not put the Committee to the 
trouble of a Division, but reserve what 
he had to say for another occasion. 

Mr. WEBSTER said, he would ask 
the Committee to allow him to withdraw 
his Amendment. He wished, however, 
to make one observation—that there was 
this difference between the schemes pro- 

sed by the hon. and learned Member 

or East Somerset (Mr. Hobhouse) and 
himself. Under his own scheme, every 
provisional Councillor could vote for 
three-fifths of the selected Councillors, 
and therefure 12 out of the 20 would be 
elected ; whereas, under that of his hon. 
Friend, they could only vote for one 
man, and in that case there would have 
to be an adjourned election for the re- 
mainder of those who were not elected. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) said, that after what the right 
hon. Gentleman had stated he scarcely 
saw on what ground the hon. and 
learned Member for East Somerset (Mr. 
Hobhouse) should be urged to withdraw 
his Amendment, because it was quite 
open to him to bring it forward on Re- 
port, whether he took a Division upon 
it now or not. It was not a question of 
Liberal or Conservative, or any Party 
politics, that had to be decided. It was 
a much graver question. If there were 
on the Body elected a certain majority 
in favour of any very important point 
on which the Oouncillors might be 
elected, there would be, under the pre- 
sent circumstances, an opportunity for 
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the majority perpetuating its view 
through the next six years, and that 
was what hon. Members on that side 
really objected to, and what also hon. 
Gentlemen opposite practically objected 
to. He should t be very glad if the Go- 
vernment would give an assurance that 
the majority, whatever it might be, 
should not have the opportunity on the 
first election of perpetuating its position. 
Take the case of the London Police. 
Suppose that the Council of London 
were elected on pledges given on this 
question—suppose that one side had the 

redominance on that question, it would 

e unfair that on either side the view 
taken should be perpetuated for the 
next six years. He hoped the hon. and 
learned Member would not withdraw 
his Amendment until some pledge was 
given, or until they had the opportunity 
of learning from the Government that 
they shared that view, and that they 
were desirous to produce such an Amend- 
ment as might, to a certain extent, guard 
against the perpetuation and intensifica- 
tion for the next six years of the view 
of the majority of the Council elected 
for the time being. 

Mr. FIRTH said, the President of 
the Local Government Board had asked 
him why he had used the word “ we” 
in his remarks on the clause. He would 
withdraw that word, and substitute 
‘all the Liberal Members for London, 
two Conservative Members, all the Ves- 
tries, and the League of which he had 
been chairman for six years.” 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 81, line 34, after the word “ council,” 
to insert the words ‘‘ save that at each such first 
meeting or adjournment each councillor shall 
only vote for one county aldermen.’’—(Mr. 
Hobhouse.) 

Question put, ‘‘That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 88; 
Noes 99: Majority 11.—(Div. List, 
No. 221.) 

On the Motion of Mr. Rrrcursz, the 
following Amendment made : —In page 
81, line 34, leave out ‘‘ selected coun- 
cillors,”’ and insert ‘‘ county aldermen.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 102 (First proceedings of pro- 
visional council). 

On the Motion of Mr. Rircutz, the 
following Amendments made :—In page 
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82, line 6, leave out from ‘‘and”’ to 
‘**to,” in line 9; and in 82, line 25, 
after ‘‘and ”’ insert ‘“‘the clerk of the 
peace and his officers, and.” 


Srr JOHN DORINGTON (Glouces- 
ter, Tewkesbury) said, that the object 
of the Amendment which stood in his 
name was to enable the officers of the 
expiring authorities to obtain remune- 
ration for the extra work they had to do 
in connection with the creation of the 
new authority. These officers seemed 
to think that the expiring authorities 
would hardly be able to remunerate on 
behalf of the new authority for work 
done before the new authority came 
into existence. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 82, line 32, at end insert—* There 
shall be paid out of the county rate to the 
clerk of the peace of the county such reason- 
able remuneration as the court of quarter 
sessions may award for extra services rendered 
by him in bringing this Act into operation, and 
in acting as clerk of the county council until his 
salary for acting as such clerk is fixed in manner 
provided by this Act.” —(Sir John Dorington.) 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,”’ put, and agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. Rircute, the 
following Amendments made :—In page 
82, line 37, before “Surrey,” insert 
‘“‘and;” leave out “and Kent;” line 
39, after ‘‘ Middlesex,” insert ‘‘ and;” 
line 40, leave out ‘‘and Kent;” and in 
line 41, before ‘‘ officers,’ insert ‘‘ the 
clerk of the peace and his officers and 
the.” 

Mr.WHARTON( York, W.R.,Ripon), 
in moving the Amendment which stood 
in his name, said, that it was simply to 
allow the Quarter Sessions to wind up 
their business at the end of the quarter, 
and hand it over to the County Coun- 
cils. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 83, at end of line 8, add ‘‘ and may 
after the appointed day, meet in like manner as 
if this Act had not passed, for the purpose of re- 
ceiving reports from the committees and county 
officers for the period subsequent to the last 
quarter sessions and prior to the appointed day, 
and for making the ordinary quarterly payments, 
the usual sessional orders, and otherwise con- 
cluding and winding up the business of the 
county prior to the appointed day.”—( Mr. 
Wharton.) 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
added,” put, and agreed to. 

Question proposed, ‘That the Clause, 
as amended, stand part of the Bill.” 
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Mr. FIRTH (Dundee) said, he desired 
to draw attention to the 5th sub-section 
of the clause, which gave to the new 
Council the offices of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. The number of the 
new Council would be very large, and 
he feared there was no room in the 
Metropolitan Board of Works buildings 
which would accommodate the Body. 
He supposed that words would be in- 
serted permitting the new ena to 
hire buildings in which they could be 
accommodated. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.) said, that the clause 
dealt with the first proceedings of the 
Council. Would the right hon. Gentle- 
man consider whether there was any 
necessity for having any Provisional 
Council at all? The original intention, 
no doubt, was that there should be a 
Provisional Council ; but now that they 
had provided that the Aldermen should 
not vote in the new election, the Coun- 
cil was complete when the elected mem- 
bers had been chosen by the ratepayers. 
In his opinion, therefore, the whole of 
this provisional arrangement was un- 
necessary. 

Mr. RITCHIE promised to consider 
the point. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


First Election of District Councillors. 

Clause 103 (First election of district 
council) ; Clause 104 (Retirement of first 
elected councillors); Clause 105 (Pre- 
liminary action of councillors as provi- 
sional council); and Clause 106 (First 
proceedings of provisional district coun- 
cil) ; struck out of the Bill. 
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General Provision as to First Election. 

Clause 107 (Casual vacancies at first 
election). 

On the Motion of Mr. Rirontz, the 
following Amendments made :—In page 
86, lines 3 and 4, leave out “or for 
more than one ward of a district; ”’ 
lines 4 and 5, leave out ‘‘ or ward;” 
line 8, leave out “or ward;” line 10, 
leave out ‘“‘or ward;” line 11, leave 
out ‘selected councillor,” and insert 
“county alderman ;” line 13, leave out 
“or district;” line 13, leave out ‘‘ as 
the case may be;” line 15, leave out 
‘or district;’’ line 21, leave out ‘or 
district;’’ line 26, leave out from 
“council,” to ‘‘shall,” in line 27; 
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line 29, leave out “‘ or district ;” line 31, 
leave out “‘ or district ;” and in line 32 
leave out “ or district.” 

Mr. FIRTH (Dundee) asked whether, 
in pursuance of Sub-section 4, the Chair- 
man would have an original vote and a 
second or casting vote ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: Yes; certainly. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 108 (Power of Local Govern- 
ment Board to remedy defects). 

On the Motion of Mr. Rrrcure, the 
following Amendments made :—In page 
87, line 8, at end, add— 

**(2) The Local Government Board in the case 
of the first election may also authorise an electoral 
division returning two or more members, in any 
case where the difficulties arising out of the 
registers of voters and the population of any area 
appear to render it necessary, and may also 
authorise portions of two or more county districts, 
or wards ‘sr which a separate register can be 
made, to be united for the purpose of an electoral 
division ;” 
line 11, leave out “ elective;” line 17, 
leave out sub-section (3); line 23, leave 
out ‘‘or district;” line 24, leave out 
‘‘or wards;” line 26, leave out ‘‘ and 
wards;” and in line 27, leave out 
** rolls,’”’ and insert ‘‘ registers.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Appointed Day. 

Clause 109 (Appointed day). 

On the Motion of Mr. Rrronte, the 
following Amendments made :—In page 
87, line 30, leave out from “ Act,” 
to ‘‘shall,” in line 31; and in page 88, 
line 1, leave out sub-section (2). 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Transitional Proceedings. 

Clause 110 (Ourrent rates, jury 
list, &c.) 

On the Motion of Mr. Rrrcutz, the 
following Amendment made:—In page 
88, line 35, leave out ‘and district 
council.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 111 (Continuation of licences) 
struck out of the Bill. 


Clause 112 (Transitory provisions as 
to lunatic asylums). 

Srrk JOHN DORINGTON (Glouces- 
ter, Tewkesbury) said, the Amendment 
he had now to propose had for its ob- 
ject the more efficient working of the 
unatic asylums. He felt extremely 
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anxious about the change which was to 
take place one week after the County 
Councils came into office. It was not that 
he supposed that the members of the 
County Council would be deficient in 
ability ; but they could not be an expert 
Body as regarded the management of the 
lunatic asylums immediately after they 
were elected. It was possible that many 
of those who would be members were 
now visitors of the county lunatic 
asylums, and would be again chosen for 
the office ; but it was also quite possible 
that the County Council might not have 
that advantage, and might have to 
elect an entirely new committee of 
visitors of the lunatic asylums, men 
wholly unaccustomed to the work, and 
without any knowledge of the subject. 
Even on humane grounds that would 
not be a right course to take. It would 
not be right to place these great insti- 
tutions under the management of per- 
sons, however able, who were entirely 
ignorant of the course of management 
of such institutions. He, therefore, 
wished to propose that for one year the 
existing visitors should be maintained 
in office, and, together with the new 
Committee should form the Governing 
Body of those institutions. He believed 
that that would not lead to any quarrel- 
ling; but that those who were new to 
the work would welcome the aid of 
those accustomed to the business. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 89, line 17, leave out all after “ office’ to 
end of sub-section, and insert “ for one year con- 
jointly with the committee of visitors appointed 
by the county council.’’—(Sir John Doringion.) 

Question proposed, “ That the words 
‘until the operation,’ to ‘one week,’ 
stand part of the Clause.” 


Tue PRESIDENT or rox LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, he 
could quite understand the reason which 
actuated his hon. Friend in proposing 
this Amendment. But he feared that if 
the Amendment were accepted they 
might set up a condition of things which 
might not be very satisfactory in the 
management of lunatic asylums. They 


would practically have two separate 
Bodies managing the same asylums, and 
he thought that that would tend to a 
large amount of friction which would 
not be conducive to good management. 
He was certainly of opinion that a very 


Sir John Dorington 
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considerable portion of the new Bodies 
would be men who had done the work 
in the past; and, that being so, ae was 
confident that the visitors elected by the 
new Councils would consist very largely 
of gentlemen who had performed similar 
functions under the old state of things. 
In any case, he thought that the risk 
was less dangerous than the risk which 
would attend the setting up of the new 
Bodies as suggested. He hoped the 
Amendment would not be pressed. 

Me. WHARTON (York, W.R., 
Ripon) said, he thought that one month 
instead of one week would be a reason- 
able period. He thought, too, that the 
same period of grace might very reason- 
ably be allowed in the case of the carry- 
ing out of the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Act and the Highways and 
Locomotives Act. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he thought there 
was no great objection to the proposal 
to substitute one month for one week ; 
but with regard to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s (Mr. Wharton’s) second 
proposal, it was as well he should point 
out that this clause dealt solely with the 
provisions as to lunatic asylums. What- 
ever the hon. and learned Gentleman 
might think desirable in connection with 
the Contagious Diseases Acts and the 
Highways and Locomotives Act, it 
would hardly do to insert words in 
reference to those Acts in a clause 
dealing with lunatic asylums. 

Simm WALTER FOSTER (Derby, 
Ilkeston) said, he thought that the 
sooner the new Bodies got to work 
after they were elected the better. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Motion of Mr. Rircnisz, the 
following Amendment made: — In 
page 89, line 33, at end, insert— 

“ Where there is a joint committee of visitors for 
two or more counties or boroughs, this section shall 
apply to each portion of the committee appointed 
by the justices of any such county, or by the 
justices or council of any such borough, in like 
manner as if it were a separate committee.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Transitory Provisions as to Metropolis. 

Clause 113 (Transitory provisions as 
to Sheriffs of London and Middlesex). 

Clause 114 (As to commissioner of 
the peace for London). 

Clause 115 (As to places for holding 
quarter sessions). 
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Clause 116 (As to existing justices in 
Metropolis). 

Sir TREVOR LAWRENCE (Surrey, 
Reigate) said, the Amendment he had 
placed on the Paper affected very 
seriously a few persons in the county 
he had the honour to represent. He 
was not a sufficiently good lawyer to say 
exactly in what it affected them, but it 
might affect them very seriously. The 
existing Olerk of the Peace in Surrey 
happened to be a Justice of the Peace 
for the county of Kent. By Clause 116 
Justices of the Peace for Middlesex, 
Surrey, and Kent were made Justices of 
the County of London. If the provision 
with regard to the continuance of the 
business on the Surrey side of the 
County of London, as it was now, were 
agreed to, the Olerk of the Peace 
would be in an anomalous position ; he 
would be a magistrate for the County of 
London and the Olerk of the Peace for 
the Surrey side of the County of London; 
consequently he would be both master 
and man. The Amendment which he 
(Sir Trevor Lawrence) Pes would 
meet the difficulty ; and he hoped, there- 
fore, that the President of the Local 
Government Board would be able to see 
his way to accept it. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 92, line 37, after “ London,” insert— 
“ Provided always, that the provisions of this 
section shall not apply to any justice of the peace 
of the counties of Surrey and Kent, or either of 
them, so long as he shall hold any office connected 
with any court of quarter sessions of the county 
of London.” —(Sir Trevor Lawrence.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sr WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
(Sussex, N.W.) said, he had spoken to 
the Clerk of the Peace of Surrey upon 
this point, and he hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would see that something 
in the nature of this Amendment was 
necessary. The Amendment would meet 
the difficulty, and, therefore, he com- 
mended it to the careful consideration 
of the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Mr. NORRIS (Tower Hamlets, Lime- 
house) said, that in the absence of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Islington (Sir Albert Rollit) he begged 
to propose the Amendment which stood 
in the hon, Gentleman’s name. 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 93, line 14, at end, insert—“ Any per- 
son who ‘s an existing deputy lieutenant for any 
of the counties of Middlesex, Surrey, and Kent, 
or for the Tower Hamlets, or any hamlet or 
liberty in the said counties, who occupies property 
in the county of London, shall be a deputy lieu- 
tenant of the county of London, as if he had 
been appointed by the lieutenant thereof.”’— 
(Mr. Norris.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


THe PRESIDENT or toe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rrroute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, he 
thought that this was rather too large 
a power to be conferred by a clause in 
a Bill. If any hon. Gentleman who 
had the privilege of being a Deputy 
Lieutenant for either of these counties, 
or for the Tower Hamlets, desired to be 
a Deputy Lieutenant of the County of 
London, he would take the necessary 
steps to secure the privilege. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn, 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Existing Officers. 

Clause 117 (Existing clerks of the 
peace and other officers). 

Sm TREVOR LAWRENCE (Surrey, 
Reigate) said, that the clause affected 
very seriously indeed the county of 
which he represented a portion. He 
had taken the liberty to put down 
several Amendments to bring the ope- 
ration of theclausein regard to Surrey 
into the same position as the county of 
Middlesex would be by the clause. It 
was rather difficult to follow the con- 
tinuity of the Amendments, because they 
had to go in here and there, and they 
practically depended one upon another. 
The Ist Amendment came in the Ist 
sub-section. It was necessary that some 
such Amendment should be adopted in 
order to save existing rights. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 93, line 17, leave out “ subject as in 
this Act mentioned, and insert “ continue to be 
such clerk of the peace, and shall, subject to the 
provisions respecting certain counties in this Act 
mentioned.” —(Sir Trevor Lawrence.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
‘subject as in this Act mentioned ’ stand 
part of the Clause.” 

Tae PRESIDENT or tue LOOAI 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rrronte) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, 
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that he understood that the object of 
his hon. Friend was to secure that the 
existing officers should continue to be 
officers of the new Council. Un- 
doubtedly, Clerks of the Peace had a 
freehold in their office. It was the in- 
tention of the Bill that the existing 
officers should be continued, because by 
that means a very considerable amount 
of compensation would be saved to the 
ratepayers of the county. He thought 
the Bill as framed would have secured 
the object his hon. Friend had in view ; 
but if the hon. Gentleman thought there 
was any ambiguity in the clause he had 
no objection to the Amendment. He, 


however, preferred the Amendment 
next on the a 
Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 


verhampton, E.) said, he did not see 
that there was any objection to these 
words being inserted; but he warned 
the Committee, now that they had 
reached Clauses 117,118, and 119, that 
they had reached three of the most 
crucial and most dangerous clauses of 
the Bill, and all Amendments must be 
most rigidly scrutinized. This was the 
first line of attack on the pockets of the 
County Council. 

Sir TREVOR LAWRENCE said, his 
object was to save the pockets of the 
ratepayers. He, however, was quite 
willing to withdraw his Amendment in 
favour of that standing in the name of 
the hon. Member for the Tewkesbury 
Division of Gloucester (Sir John Doring- 
ton). 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
(Sussex, N. W.) said, that this was really 
a very peculiar case. London had been 
carved out of Kent, Surrey, and Mid- 
dlesex, and it was a question deserving 
of very serious consideration how the 
Clerks of the Peace were to be paid, and 
what use was to be made of them. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that perhaps he 
had better on this subject mention to the 
Committee what the general scope 
of the provisions of the Bill on the 
— was. As his hon. and gallant 

riend (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) 
said, they had to deal with a very 
peculiar case—they had carved out 
of three counties the new County of 
London. So far as Kent was concerned, 
he did not think that any special pro- 
vision was required. Kent was so little 
affected that he did not think that the 
position of Clerk of the Peace was one 


Hr. Ritchie 
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really requiring re-adjustment at all. 
But when they came to Surrey and Mid- 
dlesex the case was totally different. 
As hon. Gentlemen were aware, there 
was a very large part of Surrey and a 
very large portion of Middlesex embraced 
in the new County of London. The Go- 
vernment were extremely desirous of 
saving the ratepayers of the County of 
London from being afflicted with any 
great burden of compensaticn for either 
one officer or the other; and it seemed 
to them that, at any rate, so far as 
existing officers were concerned, in all 
likelihood there would be for some 
time to come quite sufficient work for 
the Clerk of the Peace for Surrey to do, 
work which he had mainly been doing 
for years past in the Surrey portion of 
London, and that also there would be 
work for the Clerk of the Peace for 
Middlesex to do in Middlesex as hitherto. 
As hon. Gentlemen might be aware, the 
principal remuneration of Clerks of 
the Peace was for the criminal work 
in which they were engaged. There 
had been a special Sessions to try 
prisoners in Surrey at Newington, 
and there had also been a_ special 
Sessious at Clerkenwell to try Middlesex 
risoners. The Government had thought 
it advisable to retain for the Clerk of 
the Peace for the County of Surrey that 
rtion of the criminal work done in the 
urrey portion of London, and which, 
he imagined, would be continued to be 
done in Newington; and to retain for 
the Clerk of the Peace for Middlesex the 
criminal work of Middlesex, which 
would continue to be done at Clerken- 
well, and for that reason no additional 
remuneration was given to the Clerks of 
the Peace, and all questions of retiring 
allowances or compensation were avoided. 
Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford Univer- 
sity) said, that the Clerk of the Peace 
of Kent was considerably interested in 
this matter. Deptford, Greenwich, 
Woolwich, and several other places 
were in the part of Kent which would 
now be under the County Council of 
London; therefore, a large amount of 
his duties were transferred from Kent to 
London. He(Mr. Talbot) did not desire 
to raise any objection at this stage; he 
wished to assure the Committee that the 
Clerk of the Peace of Kent strongly felt 
that, if justice was not done him in that 
House, he would have to make con- 
siderable claim on the county of Kent. 
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Sin TREVOR LAWRENCE said, he 
noticed that the right hon. Gentleman 
had made ample provision for the Clerk 
of the Peace for Middlesex; but he did 
not see the same careful provision made 
for the Clerk of the Peace for Surrey. 
The Clerk of the Peace for Surrey was 
like other Clerks of the Peace—he was 

aid partly by fees and partly by salary ; 
he had a large amount of criminal 
business to do at Newington, which he 
discharged very efficiently, and, judging 
from his appearance, there was every 
reason to believe it was likely that he 
would be able to discharge those duties 
for very many years to come. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that the hon. 
Member and other hon. Members from 
Surrey had been in communication with 
him since the Bill was presented, and 
practically they had arranged a clause 
to meet this matter. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.) said, there was not to 
be any compensation for the Clerks of 
the Peace for Surrey, Middlesex, and 
Kent; but, on the other hand, those 
gentlemen must not be subject to the 
slightest pecuniary loss by what was 
being done. They had a freehold in 
their offices; no maladministration had 
been charged against them, and no one 
wanted to injure them in the slightest 
degree. What was wanted was so to 
apportion the distribution of the duties 
between the three counties that the 
Clerks of the Peace would not suffer 
from a loss of income; while, on the 
other hand, the County Council of 
London would not be called upon to 
provide for officers to discharge the 
duties the Clerks of the Peace had 
hitherto done. He thought that they 
might leave the matter in the hands of 
the right hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that that was 
what they had done in regard to Surrey 
and Middlesex. He acknowledged that 
the case of the Clerk of the Peace of 
Kent had not been considered quite in 
the same light, because, as he remem- 
bered, there was no Sessions for Kent 
held in London. He would place him- 
self in communication with his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Talbot), and endeavour 
that no injustice should be done to the 
ratepayers of Kent or to the Clerk of 
the tee of that county. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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On the Motion of Sir Jonn Dortna- 
ton the following Amendment made :— 
In page 93, line 17, leave out ‘‘ shall, 
subject as in this Act mentioned,” and 
insert— 

“ Besides continuing to be such clerk of tho 
peace shall, subject to the provisions respecting 
certain counties in this Act mentioned.” 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 93, line 20, to leave out the word 
“ office,” and insert the words “ offices of clerk of 
the peace and clerk of the county council.” —(Sir 
John Dorington.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
ome to be left out stand part of the 


lause.”’ 


Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER said, 
that this Amendment went a little fur- 
ther than was contemplated. He trusted 
the Government would adhere to their 
own words, as the Amendment was 
clearly adverse to the public interest. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he thought that 
the words were totally unnecessary. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. KERANS (Lincoln) moved, on 
behalf of the hon. and learned Member 
for North-West Ham (Mr. Forrest 
Fulton), the Amendment which stood 
in the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
name. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 93, line 23, after the words “clerk of 
the peace,’’ insert the words “ clerk of the gene- 
ral assessment sessions.” —(Mr. Kerans.) 


Question, ‘‘ That the words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


On the Motion of Sir Watrer B. 
Bartre.or, the following Amendment 
made :—In page 93, at end of line 26, 
insert— 

“The person who at the appointed day is clerk 
of the peace for Sussex, if he held office at the 
passing of this Act, shall be clerk of the peace 
for East Sussex and clerk of the peace for West 
Sussex, and cler’. of the peace for the justices of 
Sussex in general sessions a bled, and shall, 
notwithstanding anything in this Act, hold the 
said offices of clerk of the peace by the same 
tenure, and have the same power of acting by 
deputy, as heretofore. 

** Such person shall also be clerk of the county 
council for East Sussex, and clerk of the county 
council for West Sussex.” 


Amendment proposed, 

**In page 93, at end of line 26, insert—** This 
section shall apply to the persons holding office 
at the appointed day as clerk of the peace and 
deputy clerks of the peace for the county of 
Lancaster, in like manner as it applies to clerks 
of the peace of other counties.”"—(Mr, Maclure.) 


[ Twentieth Night.] 
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Question proposed, ‘‘Thatthose words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. RITCHIE said, there was a 
special Act which applied to Lancashire, 
and these officers were really existing 
officers under the terms of that Act. 
The Act provided that these officers 
should continue in office. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 93, at end of line 33, insert--‘‘ The 
person who, at the appointed day, is the clerk of 
the gaol sessions in Yorkshire or Lincolnshire 
shall, ifhe holds office at the passing of this Act, 
continue to be that clerk, and shall also be the 
first clerk of the joint committee for the county 
councils of the three ridings or divisions of those 
counties, and shall hold that office by the same 
tenure and have the same power (if any) of acting 
by deputy as heretofore.’’—( Colonel Gunter.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. HALLEY STEWART (Lincoln- 
shire, Spalding) asked if the Amend- 
ment was not inconsistent with what 
they had already decided ? 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that the Amend- 
ment did not provide anything new. 
As the hon. Gentleman might be 
aware, the Committee had decided that 
there should be a joint committee of the 
three Ridings, each of which were in- 
terested in the Gaol Sessions at York, 
and also that that there should be a 
special committee for the purpose of the 
three Ridings. There was now a gen- 
tleman who was acting as clerk in the 

osition of deputy. If that gentloman 
had no right to act as deputy, this 
Amendment would not confer the right 
upon him. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


On the Motion of Sir Trevor Law- 
RENCE, the following Amendment made : 
—In page 93, at end of line 33, insert— 


“Tf the person who at the appointed day is 
clerk of the peace for Surrey held office at the 
passing of this Act, then so long as he holds that 
0 


(a) He shall, besides continuing to be that 
clerk, continue to be clerk of the peace at 
any quarter sessions held for the county of 
London at Newington, and be for the pur- 
pose of all business transacted at those 
quarter sessions deemed to be the clerk of 
the peace for the county of London, and as 
such shall have the same power of appoint- 
ing and acting by a deputy as heretofore 
in his capacity of clerk of the peace for 
Surrey ; and 
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(b) Such of the records of the county of 
Surrey as at the passing of this Act aro in 
his custody at Newington, and, if this Act 
had not passed, would have remained in 
that custody, shall, subject to any order of 
the court of quarter sessions, continue to 
be kept in his custody at Newington.” 

On the Motion of Mr. Forrest Fut- 
ton, Amendment made:—In page 93, 
line 35, after “‘ divisions,” insert ‘‘ wholly 
or in part in London;” page 93, line 
36, after ‘‘Act,’’ insert ‘“‘and as to so 
much of such divisions as are in Lon- 
don ;” page 93, line 37, at end, add— 

“ And as to so much of such divisions as are 
not in London, such persons shall also be the first 
salaried clerks of the petty sessional divisions of 
the counties in which such parts are situate.” 

On the Motion of Mr. Bart ey, 
Amendment made, in page 93, at end 
of line 37, insert the following sub- 
section :— 

“Tn the case of the persons who, by virtue of 
this Act, become clerk of the peace for the county 
of London or salaried clerks of petty sessional 
divisions for the county of London, their servicee 
as such clerks after the appointed day in the 
county of London shall be deemed to be a con- 
tinuous service with their service as clerks of the 
peace and clerks of petty sessional divisions in 
the county of Middlesex.” 

Mr. TOMLINSON (Preston) said, he 
hoped the Committee would accept the 
Amendment standing in his name. He 
thought the county auditor should be in- 
cluded in the provision they were consider- 
ing, as he wasa superior official to some of 
those already dealt with, and as he wasa 
permanent officer having a permanent 
salary there should be no difficulty in 
including him. 

Amendment proposed, in page 93, line 
39, after ‘‘treasurer,” insert ‘‘ county 
auditor.” —( Mr. Tomlinson.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. RITCHIE said, he did not think 
there was any necessity to put in these 
words, as the object in view was simply 
covered by the word “other.” There 
was no objection, however, to accepting 
the Amendment if the hon. Member 
thought it necessary to press it. He 
would suggest, however, that the next 
Amendment which included ‘county 
solicitor” should be adopted in prefer- 
ence to that of the hon. Member for 
Preston (Mr. Tomlinson). 

Mr. HALLEY STEWART (Lincoln- 
shire, Spalding) asked whether the 
county auditor was exactly on the same 
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footing as the other officials dealt with 
in this section—would not the mere fact 
of the question being one of finance 
necessitate this official being put on a 
different footing ? Officials of this kind 
ought to be above all suspicion. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that all they 
were providing was that the new autho- 
rity should take over the old officials on 
the same terms as they were employed 
by the old authority. If they did not 
think they were desirable officers, they 
should have the same means of getting 
rid of them as the old authority. 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby): 
Who is the county solicitor ? 

Coronet GUNTER (Yorkshire, W.R., 
Barkston Ash): He is an official pecu- 
liar to Lanceshire. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Motion of Colonel Gunter, 
the following Amendment made :—In 
page 93, line 39, after ‘ treasurer,” in- 
sert ‘‘county auditor and county soli- 
citor;” and in line 42, after “county,” 
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insert ‘‘or any committee of such jus- | Pe 


tices, or any committee of visitors for 
lunatic asylums.” 

Mr. TOMLINSON said, he had an 
Amendment on the Paper—in line 42, 
after the word ‘‘or,’” to insert “ are 
clerks to burial boards or,” but he pre- 
sumed that as the Bill now stood the 
Amendment was not necessary. 

Mr. RITCHIE: No, we do not inter- 
fere with burials at all. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 94, line 3, after sub-section (5) add 
‘all persons who at the appointed day are officers 
and servants of the general assessment sessions, 
shall become the officers of the quarter sessions 
of the county of London.’’—(Mr. Forrest Ful- 
ton.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. RITCHIE said this Amendment 
could only be accepted in conjunction 
with the following Amendment on the 
Paper, so as to limit the duties of the 
officials named in the Amendment to 
their functions in connection with the 
General Assessment Sessions. 


Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Amendment, 

In line 2, after ‘‘ shall,” insert “so far as re- 
gards their duties under or in connection with 
those duties only.” —(Mr. Bartiey.) 

_ Question, “‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 
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Question, ‘‘That those words, as 
amended, be there inserted,” put, and 
agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. Rrrcuiz, 
Amendment made, in page 94, line 7, 
leave out Sub-sections (7) and (8). 

Cotone, GUNTER said, the next 
Amendment stood in his name and was 
a proposal rendered necessary by a 
change which had been made in the 
Bill. The object of this was to cover 
the case of existing chief or other con- 
stables, so far as regarded the provision 
inserted in the Bill dealing with the 
status of these officers in future. At 
present the control of the police was 
vested in the Quarter Sessions, but by 
the Bill that control would be vested in 
a joint committee of the Quarter Sessions 
and County Councils, and his proposal 
was to enable the existing officers to 
retain their present position. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 94, at end of line 15, insert-—“ Evory 
rson who, on the appointed day, is the 
chief or other constable of the police foree of 
any county, or is an officer or servant employed 
in connection with that force, shall, after the said 
day, be chief or other constable of the police force 
of the same county under the standing joint com- 
mittee appointed in pursuance of this Act, or be 
an officer or servant of such joint committee as 
the case may be.”’—(Colonel Gunter.) 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Sr WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
(Sussex, N.W.) said, he should like to 
call the attention of his right hon. 
Friend the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board to the next Sub-section, 
which brought about a change in the 
status of the police in the country dis- 
tricts. He would remind the right hon. 
Gentleman that when the Indian Army 
was first joined to Her Majesty’s Army 
every man in that Army had to be re- 
enlisted before he could become a soldier 
in Her Majesty’s Service. In the same 
way they should not say that a constable, 
whether he liked it or not, should be 
put under a different authority from the 
one which had control when he joined 
the force. Constables in some districts 
which would come under the control of 
the joint committees might be paid at 
a higher rate than those in other districts, 
and it would be obviously unfair to put 
them under different conditions without 
giving them the opportunity of refusing 
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those conditions if they thought it ad- 
visable. The men should have the 
choice of saying whether they would be 
enrolled or would not be enrolled under 
the new conditions. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that the Bill 
provided that a certain borough should 
cease to maintain a certain police force, 
but that the constables should not be 
able to say that they would not continue 
to serve, as that would leave such 
borough without a police force at all. 
When boroughs were merged into 
counties the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
said they should not force the constables 
to continue in the force under a new 
controlling Authority. It was not true 
that they would be forced to serve, 
because they could obtain their dis- 
charge, but they would not cease to hold 
the position of constables on the passing 
of the Bill. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 118 (As to officers transferred 
to county or district councils). 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
(Sussex, N.W.) said, he wanted to know 
whether Clerks of the Peace would 
receive higher salaries for being clerks 
to the County Councils as well? He 
desired to know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman had considered that question ? 
Would these officials have more duties 
thrown upon them than they had at 

resent, and, if so, would they have 
igher salaries ? 

HE PRESIDENT or trax LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rrrcute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, 
it would be possible, though not as a 
matter of course, that they would have 
to perform other duties; but arrange- 
ments in this respect would rest with 
the joint committees of the Quarter Ses- 
sions and County Councils. 


Onthe Motion of Mr. Forrest Futron, 
Amendment made, in page 94, line 24, 
after ‘“‘quarter sessions,” insert ‘ or 
general assessment sessions as far as 
aforesaid.” 


Coronet GUNTER (Yorkshire, W.R., 

Barkston Ash) said, the next Amend- 
- ment in his name was purely consequen- 
tial. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 94, line 25, after “ justices,’ insert 
“or any committee of such sessions, or justices, 
or of any committee of visitors for lunatic asy- 
lums.”—~(Colonel Gunter.) 


Sir Walter B. Barttelot 
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Question, ‘‘That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Me. STAVELEY HILL (Stafford- 
shire, Kingswinford) said, that before the 
next Amendment was moved he should 
like to ask whether the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board had considered the 
question of taking over the officers of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works by 
the County Councils. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he thought it 
would be most injudicious for the Com- 
mittee to treat the officers of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, so far as trans- 
fer was concerned, in a different way 
from that in which they treated the offi- 
cers of any other Local Authority. There 
was no obligation, however, further 
than the existing obligation imposed on 
the new County Councils to employ the 
officials of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. It must be borne in mind that 
the officials would be entitled to com- 
pensation if their services were not con- 
tinued. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) said, that was the very reason 
why he had not moved an Amendment, 
which he had been foolish enough to 
put on the Paper. 

On the Motion of Mr. Rrrcure, the 
following Amendments made :—In page 
94, line 28, leave out “or of a district 
council ;” and in line 31, after the first 
“and,” insert ‘“ while performing the 
same duties.” 


Amendment proposed, in page 94, 
line 31, after ‘‘remuneration,” insert 
“and emoluments.”—(Sir Trevor Law- 
rence.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.) said, he should like to 
know what other remuneration there 
was that a man might claim beyond 
that which the section already provided 
for ? 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he agreed with 
the right hon. Gentleman. These small 
Amendments, the object of which was 
to save existing rights, had been of 
enormous trouble to him. He was not 
always able to show any reason against 
them ; but they were always unnecessary, 
and should not be proposed. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn, 
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Srr JOHN DORINGTON (Glouces- 
ter, Tewkesbury) said, he begged to 
move the Amendment standing on the 
Paper in his name. After “ passed,” 
insert— 

* And in case of dispute shall have a right 


of appeal to the Local Government Board, 
whose decison shail be final.” 


The object of this Amendment was to 
enable the county officers named in the 
clause to take the judgment of the Local 
Government Board in cases of dispute. 
He desired to enable them to obtain 
compensation in accordance with the 
ordinary customs of Acts of Parliament 
which regulated their service. They 
were willing to trust to the old Autho- 
rities; but they thought that as they 
would be transferred to new Authori- 
ties, it was possible that they might not 
be treated with the same consideration 
as they would have been under the old 
condition of things—they feared that 
— might not be treated in accordance 
with the understanding on the strength 
of which they took office. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 94, line 33, after the word “ passed,”’ 
insert the words “ and in case of dispute shall 
have a right of appeal to the Local Government 
Board, whose decision shall be final.’’—(Sir 
John Dorington.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. RITCHIE said, he could not 
admit that there was the slightest chance 
of these gentlemen being treated less 
favourably by the new authority which 
this Bill would set up, than they would 
have been by the old authority, and he 
could not for an instant think of coun- 
tenancinug any such suspicion by accepting 
the Amendment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Motion of Mr. Rircnre, the 
following Amendments made :—In page 
94, line 36, leave out “‘ or district coun- 
cil;” and in page 95, line 3, leave out 
ach district council, as the case may 

e. 


On the Motion of Colonel Gunter, 
Amendment made :—In page 95, at end 
of line 6, insert— 

“ The provisions of this section shall apply 
to the chief and other constables of any police 
force, and to any officers employed in connec- 
tion with such force, in like manner as if they 
were herein re-enacted with the substitution of 
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the standing joint committee, under this Act, 
for the county council.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 119 (Compensation to existing 
officers). 
Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.) said, that in line 11, he 
roposed to leave out the words ‘‘ or by 
iminution or by loss of fees or other- 
wise.” He thought that if a person 
suffered direct pecuniary loss that was 
intelligible, but to put in ‘loss of fees or 
otherwise,”’ might be a very wide claim 
for compensation. He trusted the right 
hon. Gentleman would accept the Amend- 
ment, and stop at the word “ office,” 
leaving out the words to which he re- 
ferred. 


Amendment proposed, in page 95, 
line 11, leave out “or by diminution or 
by loss of fees or otherwise.’’—( Jr. 
Henry H. Fowler.) 


Question a ep “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Tue PRESIDENT or tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. Georges) said, he 
did not quite see how this would affect 
officers who were paid mainly by fees. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER said, 
they would get compensation under the 
words ‘‘ pecuniary loss.” 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he did not know 
whether those words would altogether 
cover the case of loss of fees, and he did 
not wish to do an injustice to anyone. 
He was sure the right hon. Gentleman 
did not desire to do so either. He 
therefore thought it would be wiser to 
accept the words as they stood in the 
Bill, and to consider the case before Re- 
port. On Report they might introduce 
an Amendment if it were found neces- 
sary. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER said, 
that if the right hon. Gentleman would 
consider the question before Report, 
and strike out the words “ or other- 
wise,”’ now he should be content. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he would con- 
sent to strike out the words ‘‘or other- 
wise.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Question, ‘‘ That the words ‘ or other- 
wise’ stand part of the Clause,” put, 
and negatived. 
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On the Motion of Mr. Rrronre, Amend- 
ment made, in page 95, line 13, leave 
out “ or district.” 


On the Motion of Mr. Rircutz, the 
following Amendments made :—In page 
95, line 23, after ‘‘the,’’ insert ‘ Acts 
and;” line 26, leave out ‘or district 
council ;”’ line 36, leave out “or dis- 
trict council as the case may be;”’ and 
in line 41, leave out “‘or district coun- 
cil.” 

Amendment proposed, in page 96, 
line 3, after ‘ protest,” insert ‘‘ acting 
on behalf of the other subscribers or a 
majority of them.”—(Sir Trevor Law- 
rence. ) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. RITCHIE said, he could not 
accept this. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Motion of Mr. Rrrcnte, the 
following Amendments made :—In page 
96, line 17, leave out ‘‘ or district coun- 
cil as the case may be;’’ line 22, leave 
out “ or district council; ’’ and in line 
34, leave out from ‘‘ purposes” to end 
of Clause. 


Stk WILLIAM PLOWDEN (Wol- 
verhampton, W.) said, he would direct 
the attention of the right hon. Gentle- 
man to the wording of the clause in 
regard to the large sums which might 
be payable as compensation for abolition 
of appointments. He doubted whether 
it was desirable the Committee should 
commit itself to a declaration which 
might saddle the country with very large 
claims for compensation. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, the great object 
that had been kept in mind was that the 
country should not be saddled with large 
demands for compensation, and the Bill 

rovided that Clerks of the Peace should 

e continued in office. It was provided 
that they must go to the County Council 
without giving them the alternative of 
compensation. He pointed out, more- 
over, that even if that were not so, the 
clause only provided a maximum which 
could not be exceeded, but it by no 
means laid down the principle that in 
all cases the maximum should be reached. 


Sm WILLIAM PLOWDEN said, he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
take into consideration whether the 
maximum was not excessive and the 
proportion of compensation too high. 
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Mr. RITCHIE said, he did not think 
the maximum was too high under the 
circumstances, but so far as the principal 
officials, the Clerks of the Peace, were 
concerned, there could be no claim for 
compensation, for they would be obliged 
to go over to the new authority. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Temporary Provision as to Grant from 
Exchequer. 

Clause 120 (Grant and application of 
part of Probate Duty and of horse and 
wheel tax during the year ending 31st 
March, 1889). 


Amendment proposed, in page 97, 
line 18, leave out ‘‘ horses and vehicles,”’ 
and insert ‘‘licences for trade carts, 
locomotives, horses, mules, and horse 
dealers, under any Act of the present 
Session.” —( Mr. Ritchie.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Clause.” 


Mr. FIRTH (Dundee) supposed that 
hon. Members were not bound by this 
to the form of the tax hereafter? If 
so, they might as well have the Wheel 
Tax debated now. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he quite under- 
stood that. 

Question put, and negatived. 

Amendment agreed to. 

Amendment proposed, in page 97, 
line 23, after ‘‘ union,” insert ‘‘ during 
the financial year ending the twenty- 
fifth day of March next before the pass- 
ing of this Act.””—(Mr. Ritchie.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. 0. T. DYKE ACLAND (Oorn- 
wall, Launceston) asked, were they to 
understand that this committed Members 
to the original proposal of the Govern- 
ment? He thought a new plan was to 
be suggested. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he was not ask- 
ing the Committee to commit itself at 
all. The Government were only doing 
exactly the same thing as in regard to 
the other grant, with the understanding 
that the whole question was to be re- 
considered in reference to the original 
proposal. 

Question put, and agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. Rrrcntm, the 
following Amendment made, in page 97, 
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line 28, leave out from beginning of 
line to ‘‘and” in line 36, and insert— 
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*(ii.) In paying to every county, highway, 
and other local authority who have heretofore 


received out of moneys provided by Parliament | 1 


a contribution to the cost of roads, or to the 
successors of such authority, such caiculated in 
like manner and according to the like scale and 
regulations as in the financial year ending on the 
thirty-first day of March, one thousand eight 
hundred and eighty-eight.”” 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 97, line 40, leave out to end of line 8, 
page 9S, and insert the following sub-sections— 

‘*(v.) The share of the balance distributed to 
the metropolis shall be divided between the city 
of London and the parishes in Schedule A and 
the districts in Schedule B to ‘The Metropolis 
Management Act, 1855,’ as amended by sub- 
sequent Acts, according to rateable value as 
ascertained by the last valuation list ; 

(vi.) If any payment is made under the fore- 
going provisions of this section respecting roads 
to any quarter sessions borough, or to any urban 
district wholly or as to the larger part thereof 
situate in such borough, or to any parish or 
district in the metropolis, such borough or such 
parish or district in the metropolis shall not be 
entitled to any share of the balance unless the 
amount of the said payment is, with the consent 
(given within the prescribed time) of the authority 
receiving the same, added to the balance.” — 
(Mr. Ritchie.) 

Question, ‘That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Clause,” 
put, and negatived. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. BAUMANN (Camberwell, Peck- 
ham) said, he hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would give some explanation 
of this, for it seemed to him that this 
method of distribution would be unduly 
favourable to the City of London and 
unfavourable to the rest of the Metro- 
polis, because if rateable value was to 
be the basis of distribution the rateable 
value of the City of London would be 
very high in proportion to population. 
The City would get an unduly large 
proportion and the rest of the Metropolis 
an unduly small proportion compared 
to what they would be entitled to ac- 
cording to area and population. 

Mr. FIRTH (Dundee) said, the pro- 
portion the City would get would be 
about an eighth of the whole balance. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, in considering 
the methods of distribution this was 
thought to be the most fair to the 
various districts of the Metropolis, giving 
them each the portion that fell to their 
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lot for application to their own particular 
purposes. He did not see any better 
method of distribution of an amount 
that he did not anticipate would be 


arge. 

Mr. BAUMANN hoped he would be 
at liberty to bring the matter up on 
Report. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr, Rircntz, the 
following Amendments made :—In page 
97, line 16, leave out “‘said;” and in 
line 17, after “ financial year” insert 
‘ending on the thirty-first March next 
before the passing of this Act.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


As to power of Local Government Board 
respecting existing authorities. 
Clause 121 (Power of Local Govern- 


ment Board to continue existing local 
authorities) struck out. 


Savings. 

Clause 122 (Savings for existing 
securities and discharge of debts). 

On the Motion of Mr. Rircutz, the 
following Amendments made :—In page 
99, line 4, after the first ‘or,’ insert 
“of any;” lines 4, 5, 8, and 15, leave 
out the words ‘‘ or district.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 123 (Saving for existing bye- 
laws). 

On the Motion of Mr. Rrrcntez, the 
following Amendments made :—In page 
99, line 24, leave out from ‘“ works” to 
‘‘or,” in line 25; line 27, leave out ‘or 
district.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 124 (Saving for pending 
actions, contracts, &c.). 

On the Motion of Mr. Rrrcurz, the 
following Amendments made :—In page 
99, line 37, leave out ‘‘or district ;”’ 
and in page 100, line 7, leave out ‘or 
district.” 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Repeals. 
Clause 125 (Repeal of Acts, &c.). 
Mr. WOODALL (Hanley) said, he 
did not know whether the Committee 
realized quite how sweeping and com- 
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rehensive this clause was. It might 

e well to consider whether it was pos- 
sible to modify it with a view to protect 
to some extent the existing rights of 
chartered corporations. 

Mr. RITOHIE said, this was a very 
general form of termination of a Bill, 
and he did not think the hon. Gentle- 
man need be at all alarmed or fear any 
proposal to interfere with or threaten 
the chartered rights of any municipal 
corporation. 

Mr. WOODALL said, he was much 
relieved to hear the right hon. Gentle- 
man say so, but they had arrived at a 
state of things when a Conservative 
Government had shown very little regard 
to chartered rights at all. It would be 
his duty to propose to modify the 
severity of the clause by saving existing 
rights and charters. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, he quite sympathized with 
the misgiving expressed by the hon. 
Gentleman. The fact was, the Com- 
mittee had been rushing through these 
latter clauses at such express speed 
that many Members did not know 
exactly where they were. He believed 
there was a general sort of impression 
that they were near the end of the 
Bill. The rate of progress had been so 
great that even the right hon. Gentle- 
man in charge of the Bill got somewhat 
bewildered, and the Chairman became 
so accustomed to calling clauses and 
Amendments without opposition, that it 
required some effort to arrest his atten- 
tion. He only mentioned this as indi- 
cating the effect on the mind of the 
terrific pace at which they had been 
travelling through the clauses, and it 
was highly desirable a few hours should 
be allowed for Members to consider the 
position. It would not be asking too 
much to request that the final clause 
might be allowed to stand over until to- 
morrow—( ‘‘ No, no!” }—that Members 
might consider the effect of the clause 
and its sweeping character on those 
chartered rights to which the hon. 
Member had made allusion. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he was quite sure 
the Committee would not spoil the grace 
of the assistance they had given the Go- 
vernment by pausing at the last clause. 
As the hon. Member was aware, although 


the last clause was reached, yet many 
new clauses remained for consideration. 
He hoped the Committee would not 
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separate without the satisfaction of 
knowing they had disposed of all the 
clauses and Amendments. 

Mr. WOODALL said, he would join 
in the appeal of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and hoped there would be no 
opposition to the clause at that stage. 


Clause agreed to. 


Mr. STANSFELD (Halifax) said, 
that in view of the possibility of the new 
clauses being disposed of on the morrow, 
he should like to know when the Report 
stage would be taken. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he would inform 
the right hon. Gentleman to-morrow, if 
the new clauses were then disposed of. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.) said, of course a reason- 
able time would be allowed ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: Certairly. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 


BANN DRAINAGE BILL.—[Bit1 312.) 
(Mr. Arthur Balfour, Mr. Solicitor General for 
Ireland.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. A. J. Balfour.) 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, it might be for the conve- 
nience of the House if he stated that the 
objection he had to this measure was 
bond fide, and he proposed to take a 
Division on his Amendment to the Mo- 
tion. If under the circumstances the 
Government thought it desirable to go 
on now he would raise no objection, 
but he did not know if it would be quite 
in Order, seeing that it was his intention 
to oppose the Bill to the length of taking 
a Division against it. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, if definite ob- 
jection to the Bill was taken the discus- 
sion could not now proceed. 

Mr. CONYBEARE said, he must ob- 
ject. He saw no good in raising the 
discussion if he could not take a Division 
on his Motion. 


Second Reading deferred till To-morrow. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork, Oo., Mid) 
asked, whether it was intended to take 
the Drainage Bills to-morrow ? 
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Tat SECRETARY ro Tuer TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
Yes ; if possible. 
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DEBATES AND PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIA- 
MENT. 

Report from the Select Committee, with 
Minutes of evidence and an Appendix, brought 
up, and read ; 

Report to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. [No. 284.1 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
after Twelve o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 18th July, 1888. 


MINUTES.]—Pvstic Biris—Second Reading 
and committed to Standing Committee on Law, 
$c.—Liability of Trustees [332]. 

Committee—Local Government (England and 
Wales) [182] [ Zwenty-first Night]—n.r. 

ProvisionaL Orper Britt —- Considered as 
amended—Pier and Harbour (No. 2)* [248]. 


QUESTIONS. 


— » —_ 


MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT (CHARGES 
AND ALLEGATIONS) BILL. 


Taz LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.): I wish to 
ask, why it is the right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the House has not carried 
out his intention of circulating this Bill, 
as promised on Monday ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or roe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircuie) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I beg 
to remind the right hon. Gentleman that 
the day is not over. I know my right 
hon. Friend is doing hisu tmost to get the 
Bill circulated according to his engage- 


ment. 

Mr. SEXTON: Will there be a 
special circulation ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: My right hon. Friend 
will be in the House shortly, and can 
answer for himself. 

Mr. SEXTON: I shall renew the 


Question on the Motion for Adjourn- 
ment. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL.—[Bu 182.] 


(Mr. Ritchie, Mr William Henry Smith, Mr 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Secretary 
Matthews, Mr. Long.) 


comMITTEE. [ Progress 17th July. | 
| TWENTY-FIRST NIGHT. ] 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD(Mr. Rircute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s), in 
moving, in page 4, after Olause 3, to 
insert the following Clause :— 

“ Where it appears to the Local Government 
Board that any powers, duties, or liabilities of any 
quarter sessions or justices, or any committee 
thereof, under any local Act are similar in charac- 
ter tothe powers, duties, and liabilities trans- 
ferred to county councils by this Act, the Board 
may, if they think fit, make a Provisional Order 
for transferring such powers, duties, and liabilities 
to the county council,” 


said, the clause was intended to meet the 
case of liabilities incurred under Local 
Acts by the Quarter Sessions, and to 
transfer them to the County Councils. 
This, however, could only be done by a 
Provisional Order. 


New Clause (Transfer of certain 
powers under local Acts, )—( dr. Ritchie, ) 
—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Clause be read a second time,”’ put, 
and agreed to. 


Clause agreed to, and added to the Bill. 


Mr. RITCHIE said, the next clause 
was proposed in order to carry out the 
undertaking which he had given to the 
tight hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Leeds (Sir Lyon Playfair). It required 
every medical officer of health to send 
to the County Council a copy of every 
periodical report of which a copy was 
required to be sent to the Local Govern- 
ment Board. It was as follows :—Page 
18, after Clause 17, to insert— 

“ Every medical officer of health shall send to 
the county council a copy of every periodical re- 
port of which a copy is for the time being re- 
quired by the regulations of the Local Government 
Board to be sent to the Board, and if a medical 
officer fails to send such copy, the county council 
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may refuse to pay any contribution, which other- 
wise the council would in pursuance of this Act 
pay, towards the salary of such medical officer. 

If it appears to the county council from any 
such report that ‘ The Public Health Act, 1875,’ 
has not been properly put in force within the dis- 
trict to which the report relates, or that any 
other matter affecting the public health of the dis- 
trict requires to be remedied, the council may 
cause a representation to be made to the Local 
Government Board on the matter.” 


New Clause (Power of county council 
as to report of medical officer of health, ) 
—(Mr. Ritchie,)\—brought up, and read 
the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Clause be read a second 
time.”’ 


Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) 
asked if the clause applied to the Me- 
tropolis? 

Mr. RITCHIE believed there was an 
Amendment to be moved in that direc- 
tion by the hon. Member for Dundee 
(Mr. Firth). 

Mr. FIRTH (Dundee) asked the right 
hon. Gentleman to say whether the 
Government proposed to accept the 
Amendment ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: Well, we do propose 
to accept it. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Clause agreed to, and added to the Bill. 


Mr. RITCHIE said, he had now to 
propose a new clause relating to the ap- 
intment of Commissioners. After 
Clause 61, insert the following Clause :— 


“*(1.) For the purposes of this Act 
shall be appointed Commissioners. 

(2.) If a vacancy occurs in the office of any 
of the Commissioners by reason of death, resig- 
nation, incapacity, or otherwise, it shall be lawful 
for Her Majesty the Queen, under Her Royal 
Sign Manual, to appoint some other person to fill 
the vacancy, and so from time to time as often as 
occasion requires. 

(3.) The Commissioners may from time to time, 
with the assent of the Treasury as to number, 
appoint or employ such number of officers and 
persons as they may think necessary for the pur- 
pose of the execution of their duties under this 
Act, and may remove any officer or person so 
appointed or employed. 

(4.) There shall be paid to any officer or per- 
son appointed or employed under this section 
such salaries or other remuneration as the Trea- 
sury may assign, and that remuneration and all 
expenses of the Commissioners incurred with the 
sanction of the Treasury in the execution of this 
Act shall be paid out of moneys provided by 
Parliament. 

(5.) On holding any inquiry for the purposes of 
this section, any Commissioner or officer of the 





Commissioners shall have the same powers as an 


Mr. Ritchie 
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inspector of the Local Government Board has on 
holding a local inquiry under ‘The Public 
Health Act, 1875.’ 

(6.)} There shall be paid to the Commissioners 
by the councils of the counties and county 
boroughs whose financial relations are adjusted 
by the Commissioners in pursuance of this Act, 
such fees as the Treasury may fix as necessary for 
the payment of the costs of the Commissioners in 
relation to such adjustment, including a proper 
share of the salaries and remuneration of the 
officers and persons appointed or employed by 
suc! Commissioners, aud such fees shall be paid 
into the Exchequer, and the amount so paid 
shall be included as part of the adjustment. 

(7.) The powers of the Commissioners shall, 
unless continued by Parliament, cease on the last 
day of December one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety.” 

New Clause—(Appointment of Com- 
missioners, )—( Mr. Attchie,)—brought up, 
and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘*That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked whether the Committee 
were not to have the names of the Com- 
missioners ? 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he had been in 
communication with certain gentlemen, 
but had not yet been able to complete 
the Commission. He had also been in 
communication upon the subject with 
right hon. Gentlemen on the other side 
of the House. He would undertake to 
lay the names before the House on the 
Report. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. Henry H. 
Fowrer, the following Amendments 
made :—In line 25 of proposed new 
Clause, leave out “ fees,’ and insert 
‘* amounts ;”’ in line 26, leave out ‘‘the 
Commissioners in relation to;”’ in line 29, 
leave out “ fees,” and insert ‘‘ amounts.” 


Mr. MACLURE (Lancashire, 8.E., 
Stretford) moved, after line 30, to add 
the following Sub-sections to the new 
Clause :— 


**(7.) The authority of the Commissioners shall 
extend to the settlement and the determination by 
them, on such terms and in such manner as they, 
in their absolute discretion, think most just and 
fit, of the matters referred to them, and also of all 
such matters and questions as are, in their judg- 
ment, incident thereto, or consequent thereon, to 
the end that their award or awards may effect a 
final settlement. 

(8.) Every award, order, and other instrument 
made by or proceeding from the Commissioners 
shall be binding and conclusive to and for all in- 
tents and purposes, and shall have the like effect 
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as if it had been made by a judge of the High 
Court of Justice in England, and shall be acted 
on, obeyed, executed, and enforced by all sheriffs 
and other officers and persons accordingly. No 
such award, order, or other instrument shall be 
removable by any writ or process into any of Her 
Majesty’s Courts, and the Commissioners’ pro- 
ceedings or acts shall not be liable to be interlered 
with or questioned by or in any court, or else- 
where, by way of mandamus, prohibition, injunc- 
tion, or otherwise. 

(9.) The costs of and attending the inquiry and 

award shall be borne and paid by the parties out 
of the fund or rate applicable to their general ex- 
penses in such proportions as the Commissioners 
may direct, and the Commissioners may order the 
taxation of any costs in such manner as they may 
see fit.” 
His object was to make the decision of 
the Commissioners final, in the same 
way that the decision of the Railway 
Commissioners was final. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those Sub- 
sections be there added.” 


Mr. RITCHIE said, it was quite 
understood that the decision of the Com- 
missioners was to be final, and therefore 
he would not object to the proposal of 
his hon. Friend. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, and 
added to the Bill. 


Mr. RITCHIE moved, in page 52, 
after Clause 62, to insert the following 
Clause :— 

‘‘ Where the Local Government Board are re- 

quired in pursuance of this Act to decide any 
difference or other matter referred to arbitration 
in pursuance of this Act, the provisions of ‘ The 
Regulation of Railways Act, 1868,’ respecting 
arbitrations by the Board of Trade, and the 
enactments amending those provisions, shall 
apply as if they were herein re-enacted, and in 
terms made applicable to the Local Government 
Board and the decision of differences and matters 
under this Act.” 
The object of the new clause was to 
enable the Local Government Board to 
do as the Board of Trade did—namely, 
when it referred a matter to arbitration 
to appoint its own arbitrators, whose 
decision would be final, without going 
through a good deal of the usual course 
of what he might call ‘red tape.” 


New Clause (Arbitration by Local 
Government Board,)—( Mr. Ritchie,)— 
brought up, and read the first time. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Clause be read a second time,’’ put, 
and agreed to. 

Clause agreed to, and added to the Bill. 
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Mr. RITCHIE moved, in 
after Clause 72, to insert the 
Clause :— 


** After the commencement of this Act, the 
Local Government Board shall exercise the 
powers conferred by Part V. of ‘ The Municipal 
Corporations Act, 1882,’ relating to corporate 
property and liabilities, as respects the approval 
of loans and of the alienation of property, and 
other matters therein mentioned, and that Part 
shall, as respects any transactions commenced 
after the passing of this Act, be construed as if 
‘Local Government Board’ were throughout 
that Part substituted for ‘ ‘I'reasury.’ ” 


The object of the clause was to concen- 
trate the powers with regard to the ap- 
proval of loans and other obligations 
dealt with under the provisions of the 
Bill in the hands of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. At present, one authority 
was the Treasury and the other the 
Local Government Board. The Treasury 
was not very well adapted for fulfilling 
an office of this kind, because it had no 
staff of officers at its command to make 
the necessary inquiries. It was proposed 
by the new clause that the power given 
under the Bill should be exercised by 
the Local Government Board alone. 


New Clause (Adaptation of Part V. of 
45 & 46 Vic. c. 50, as to corporate pro- 
perty and liabilities, )—(Ifr. Ritchie, )— 
brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Clause be read a second time,” put, 
and agreed to. 


Clause agreed to, and added to the Bill. 


Mr. RITCHIE moved, in page 65, 
after Clause 76, to insert the following 
Clause :— 


**(1.) The provisions of section four of ‘The 
County Electors Act, 1888,’ with respect to the 
framing of the lists and register of voters in parts 
shall extend to parishes situate within a Parlia- 
mentary borough. 

(2.) In the provisions of section four of the 
said Act with respect to making out the lists of 
voters according to the order in which the quali- 
fying premises appear in the rate book, the 
county authority shall mean the county council. 

(3.) For the purpose of the provisions of the 
Acts relating to the appointment of revising bar- 
risters, and of section nine of ‘ The County Elec- 
tors Act, 1888,’ the county of Surrey and such 
portion cf the county of London as is situate 
south of the Thames, shall be deemed to be sepa- 
rate counties forming part of the south-eastern 
cireuit ; and such portion of the administrative 
county of London as is situate north of the 
Thames, shall be deemed to form part of the 
county of Middlesex ; and that portion and also 
the county of Middlesex shall be deemed respec- 
tively to be a separate county on a circuit, but 
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any sum payable by the London county council 
in respect of either of the said portions of the 
county shall be paid as for a general county pur- 


se. 

(4.) The provisions of section eleven, with re- 
spect to the payment of the sums therein men- 
tioned, shall apply to the payment of the said 
sums in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-eight in like manner as if a county autho- 
rity had not been established under this Act. 

(5.) It is hereby declared that nothing in sec- 
tion twelve of ‘The County Electors Act, 1888,’ 
applies to any person occupying property within 
a borough. 

(6.) It shall be lawful for Her Majesty the 
Queen, by Order in Council, from time to time to 
alter the instructions, precepts, notices, and 
forms under the Registration of Electors Acts, 
in such manner as appears to Her Majesty neces- 
sary for carrying into effect this Act and ‘ The 
County Electors Act, 1888,’ and any other Act 
for the time being in force amending or affecting 
the Acts mentioned in this sub-section, and the 
instructions, precepts, notices, and forms specified 
in any such Order in Council shall be observed, 
be valid in law, and clerks of the peace and town 
clerks and other officers shall act accordingly. 

(7.) The provisions of section six of the said 
Act, requiring the statement of the barrister for 
the purpose of an appeal to be made not less than 
four days before the first day of the Michaelmas 
sittings shall not apply in the year one thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-eight.” 


The new clause was simply to effect 
some technical alteralions in the Amend- 
ment of ‘‘ The County Electors Act.” 


New Clause (Amendment of County 
Electors Act, 1888, 51 Vic. c. 10),—(Jfr. 
Ritchie, )\—brought up, and read the first 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Mr. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) said, 
he had experienced some difficulty in 
getting a copy of this Act, and had 
therefore been unable to refer to it. He 
wished to know whether Sub-section 5 
was a matter of substance or merely of 
form. There was a provision put into 
the Act that the £10 householders 
should be enfranchised, which he thought 
might be effected by this clause. 

Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) 
wished to know whether in reference to 
Sub-section 3 any change was made in 
connection with the Metropolis. 

‘Mr. RITCHIE said, that no change 
whatever was made, and there was no 
alteration in the substance of the County 
Electors Act. 

Mr. FIRTH (Dundee) asked whe- 
ther occupation for the residential pur- 
poses of a room of less value than £10 
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per annum, if the house was let out by 
a non-resident landlord, would give a 
qualification. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he could not 
answer the question, but he would give 
an answer to him privately later on. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause agreed to, and added to the Bill. 


Mr. RITCHIE moved, in pose 77, 
after Clause 93, to insert the following 
Clause :— 


“Nothing in this Act with respect to main 
roads shall alter the liability of any person or 
body of persons, corporate or unincorporate, not 
being a highway authority, to maintain and re- 
pair any road or part of a road.” 


The clause was simply directed to the 
use of the roads by tramway companies, 
who had certain obligations in regard 
to the maintenance, which obligations it 
was not proposed to transfer to the 
County Council. 


New Clause—(Saving as to liability 
for mainroads, )—( Mr. Ritchie, )—brought 
up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question ‘ That 
the Clause be read a second time,” put, 
and agreed to. 


Clause agreed to, and added to the 
Bill. 


Mr. RITCHIE moved, in page 90, 
after Clause 113, to insert the following 
Clause :— 


“The persons who at the passing of this Act 
are coroners for any district which becomes 
wholly or partly by virtue of this Act part of the 
county of London shall continue to act for such 
districts until otherwise directed as hereinafter 
mentioned, and while so continuing to act shall, 
as respects such part of their district as is within 
the county of London, be deemed to be coroners 
for the county of London, and the amount pay- 
able in respect of the salaries, fees, and expenses 
of such coreners, where the district is partly 
within and partly without the county of London, 
shall be apportioned between the counties in 
which such district is situate. 

In the case of any coroner's district being situ- 
ate partly within and partly without the county 
of London, the county councils of the counties 
in which such district is situate shall arrange for 
the alteration in manner provided by law of the 
district, so that on the next avoidance of the 
office of coroner, or any earlier date fixed 
when the alteration is made, the coroners dis- 
tricts shall not be situate in more than one 
county. 

For the purposes of this Act respecting com- 
pensation, the coroners shall be deemed to be 
officers of the quarter sessions of the county for 


q which they are coroners.” 
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The clause made provision in regard 
to Coroners for Middlesex, Surrey, and 
Kent, whose districts were severed by 
the boundary line of the new County 
Council. 

New Clause (As to existing coroners 
for Middlesex, Surrey and Kent, )—( /r. 
Ritchie, )—(brought up, and read the first 
time. 

Motion made, and Question, ‘‘That the 
clause be read a second time,’’ put, and 
agreed to. 


A come agreed to, and added to the 
1. 
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B 


Mr. CHANNING (Northampton. E.) 
moved, in page 4, after Clause 3, insert 
the following Clause :— 


“In respect of any rate made, assessed, and 
levied for the purposes and under the provisions 
of this Act, by the county council or by a district 
council, as hereinafter provided, the following 
enactments shall be made (that is to say) :— 

(1.) Where the occupier of any rateable pro- 
perty who has paid any quarterly, half- 
yearly, or other instalment of such rate 
or rates, pays a rent in respect of the pro- 
perty on which such rate is made and 
assessed, he may, if the rent paid by him 
is not less than the rateable value of the 
property, deduct from such rent one-half 
of the sum which he has paid as rate ; 
but, if the rent paid by him is less than 
the rateable value, he may deduct from 
each pound of the rent which he is liable 
to pay, one-half of the sum in the pound 
which he has paid as rate, and so on in 
proportion for any less sum than a 
pound ; 

(2.) Where any person receiving rent in 
respect ofany rateable property also pays 
a rent in respect of the same, he may de- 
duct from the rent so paid by him a sum 
bearing such proportion to the amount of 
the rate deducted from the rent received 
by him, as the rent paid by him bears to 
the rent received by him ; 

(3.) Where any person receiving rent in re- 
spect of any rateable property has agreed 
to pay rates, or is rated under ‘ The Poor 
Rate Assessment and Collection Act, 
1869,’ or Acts amending the said Act, he 
shall, for the purposes of the provisions of 
this Act, be deemed to be the occupier ; 

(4.) Every person receiving, in respect of 
any rateable property, rent, from which a 
deduction has been made on account of 
rate, shall be deemed to be an owner for 
the purposes of this Act ; 

(5.) Any contract made by an occupier after 
the passing of this Act, by virtue of which 
he is deprived of his right to make a de- 
duction from his rent, which he would 
otherwise be entitled to make under this 
section, shall, so far as relates to such 
deduction, be void, both at law ard in 
equity.” 
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The Clause now proposed was of 
very great importance. He thought 
this was an appropriate occasion for 
raising the question whether the new 
rates which would be im under 
the Bill were to be wholly paid by, 
or were to fall ged on, the owners 
of property in the county, and partly 
on the occupiers. He was not wedded 
to one form of words more than 
another. His only object was to give 
effect to a desire which had been ex- 
wees on the part of the Committee to 

istribute the incidence of rating more 
equally. As the clause was drawn, he 
used the words of the present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) in his 
Bill of 1871, with slight alterations to 
suit the provisions of the present Bill. 
What he wanted to elicit was the feel- 
ing of the Government upon this most 
important question, and if, before the 
Report was brought up, they would 
look favourably on any other form of 
words which they might consider better 
adapted for dividing the rates between 
the owner and occupier, he should be 
perfectly satisfied. No stronger argu- 
ment was ever laid before the House 
than that which was addressed to the 
House by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in 1871. The right hon. Gentle- 
man dwelt on the extreme anomaly of 
allowing the owner of property to con- 
tract himself out of his liabilities in 
regard to local taxation, while he was not 
allowed to contract himself out of his 
liabilities in connection with Imperial 
taxation. The right hon. Gentleman 
dwelt on the fact that in the towns, and 
also in the country districts, new rates 
had fallen very heavily on the occupiers, 
and he drew special attention to the fact 
that in the Metropolis, and in large 
towns like Liverpool and Manchester, 
the improvements which had been 
carried out between 1860 and 1871 had 
absolutely been carried out at the 
expense of the tenants and ratepayers, 
and that the landlords had not con- 
tributed one shilling towards the out- 
lay. Now, the words of the right 
hon. Gentleman, quoted from Hansard, 
were— 

‘* Tt is generally inexpedient that the landlords 
should be allowed to contract with their tenants, 
that the local authorities should impose no taxa- 
tion on them. With regard to imperial taxation, 
such a practice is not permitted... .. . Many 
great improvements in the Metropolis, Liverpool, 
Manchester, and other large towns have been 
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made within the last 10 years exclusively at the 
cost of the occupiers without the landlords con- 
tributing a single shilling towards the expense.” 





The right hon. Gentleman went on to 
use these remarkable words— 


“The Government have decided that such an 
anomalous state of things shall no longer exist ; 
and the provision rendering void any engage- 
ments, by which owners contract themselves out 
of the payments of local taxation, is embodied 
in this Bill."—(3 Hansard, [205] 1134). 


If stronger words could be found to 
support the contention that the rates 
should be divided between owner and 
occupier, they would be found in the 
speech addressed to the House of Com- 
mons by the late Professor Fawcett, 
in 1875, speaking on the Public Works 
Loan Acts Amendment Bill. He would 
not detain the Committee by reading 
the whole passage ; but he would merely 
quote a few words of it. Professor Faw- 
cett said, in speaking of the improve- 
= carried out under Lord Cross’s 
ct— 


‘If, then, the occupiers had given to the muni- 
cipality a property worth £800,000, the rates 
would be reduced ; if the rates were reduced, 
rents would be raised ; and it came to this—that 
the occupier of a house would be rated, in order 
to enable the owner ultimately to put the money 
into his own pocket in the form of increased 
rent... . There could be no doubt that if, for 
the sake of effecting any improvement, money 
was borrowed, and a new rate imposed to pay the 
principal and interest of the loan, every shilling 
of the rate would be paid by the occupiers as 
distinguished from the owners of farms, houses, 
and business premises.”—(3 Hansard, [224] 
810-11.) 


It was difficult to imagine anything that 
involved greater infringement of the 
principle of financial justice. It seemed 
to him that the arguments addressed to 
the Committee the other night gave a 
conclusive answer to the apprehensions 
of hon. Members that the effect of the 
Bill would be to curtail the power of the 
County Council. They had cut down the 
limit of borrowing power to 1-20th 
part of what it was in the Bill as 
first introduced. They had also limited 
the period during which the public 
loans were to be paid off to 30 years, 
although his experience as a member of 
a Local Board justified him in support- 
ing the assertion of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton (Mr. Henry H. 
Fowler) that 40 years was not an un- 
reasonable limit toapply. The question 
the Committee had to ask itself was this, 
was it quite right that when improve- 
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ments were carried out, and contributed 
to the solid advantage of the county, and 
actually handed over considerable money 
value to the owners of pews in the 
county, that the whole of the expense of 
such improvements should be, during 
the next 30 years, thrown upon the rate- 
payers? Of course, it was to be hoped 
that the tenants and occupiers might be 
able to recoup themselves for a portion 
of the outlay; but, on the other hand, 
when the rates were reduced the rents 
would be raised. There was one point 
which he desired to add to the argu- 
ments that had already been laid before 
the House which arose from the Amend- 
ment which had been moved by his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Hobhouse) in Clause 2, and 
which had been embodied in the Bill. 
It would be within the knowledge of 
the Committee that they had enabled 
persons to become qualified for seats 
upon the County Councils who were 
on the Parliamentary Register as free- 
holders. That was to say, that they had 
really made it possible for the whole of a 
County Council to be elected from among 
persons who need not necessarily be 
ratepayers. The Bill gave great borrow- 
ing powers, and those powers might be 
given to a Body which might actually be 
composed of gentlemen who were not 
ratepayers of the county. He thought 
that fact added considerably to the argu- 
ments advanced by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in 1871. That surely was an 
additional argument why they ought to 
impose part of those burdens on the 
owners of property, who ought to have 
an interest in the rates, both directly 
and pecuniarily. There was to be a 
great extension of the principle of grants 
in aid, although the Government did not 
call them grants in aid. He referred to 
the transfer of licences, and of local taxa- 
tion, which would relieve the county to 
a great extent. No doubt, some portion 
of the ratepayers would receive an ad- 
vantage, but that was no argument 
whatever when they were discussing 
the question of justice. Suppose a 
man’s rates amounted to £100, and 
they were reduced by the transfer of 
licences and local taxes to £60, in all 
probability £40 of those rates would 
go for new ge eg and improvements, 
and £20 of that £40 might fairly re- 
present the contribution to the perma- 
nent increase of the value of the land- 
lord’s property. How could the tenant 
be justly asked to pay that £20, when the 
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remaining sum of £20 would cover the 
advantages he would reap during his 
tenancy from the improvements carried 
out? He would not detain the Com- 
mittee further, but would move the clause 
as it stood on the Paper. He would only 
say that the clause was placed on the 
Order Book directly after the second 
reading of the Bill without the know- 
ledge that his hon. Friend the Member 
for Carnarvonshire (Mr. Rathbone) had 
placed a similar Amendment on the 
Paper. The Amendment of his hon. 
Friend only applied to the first sub- 
section, and provided that one-fourth 
of the rates should fall upon the owner 
of property instead of one-half. He 
had simply placed the clause on the 
Paper in order to elicit the opinion of 
the Government, and he hoped that ex- 
pression of opinion would be frankly 
and clearly given, and that action would 
be taken now at a moment which was, 
perhaps, the greatest crisis that could 
occur in the present generation in 
dealing with the question of local taxa- 
tion. 


New Clause (Enactments with regard 
to levying of rates under the Act, )—( Ir. 
Channing, )—brought up, andread the first 
time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
* That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Mr. RATHBONE (Carnarvonshire, 
Arfon) said, he was sure the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board would give him 
eredit for having done his best to for- 
ward the progress of the Bill as much as 
possible. It was, however, most extraor- 
dinary and disappointing that the object 
of this clause was not embraced in the Bill 
as it was introduced by the Government. 
It was now 17 years ago—namely, in 
1871, since the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer declared that both justice and 
policy required that the owners should 
pay a certain portion of the taxes, and 
that— 

“Tt was inexpedient that the landlords should 
be allowed to contract with the tenants that the 
local authorities should impose no taxation upon 
them.’’ 

The right hon. Gentleman went on to 
show the great injustice which took place. 
Since the right hon. Gentleman had 
— this out, great improvements had 

een made at the expense of the tenants 
without the owners contributing one shil- 
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ling. He showed that a division of rates 
would bea great boon tothe occupiers,and 
that it was to the interest of the owners 
that they should be thus called upon to 
take an interest in taxation and in debt, 
for the latter of which they would be 
ultimately liable. The Government had 
now introduced a Bill in which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer gave a boon of £3,000,000 
in relief of local taxation. That ought 
to have taught every local government 
reformer to consider it as one of the 
prime principles of local government re- 
form, and therefore it was extraordinary 
that the right hon. Gentleman should be 
a party, after the lapse of 17 years, to 
the introduction of a measure which 
attempted no remedy of the existing in- 
justice. With this immense power in his 

ands, the right hon. Gentleman failed 
to carry out that which he had soclearly 
proved was only just to the poorer part of 
the community and in the interests of the 
richer. And what had ——— since 
then ? They all knew that the right hon. 
Gentleman had not changed his views on 
this subject. Since then they had been 
constantly imposing fresh burdens on 
the occupier—take, for instance, the 
heavy education rate—and yet this jus- 
tice was still deferred. He thought that 
no system of local government would 
be thorough and complete or efficient 
without this provision. Anyone who 
looked into this matter, anyone who 
had taken an active part in the work of 
local government, knew how difficult 
it was to get the leisured and wealthy 
classes —the owners of property — to 
take their adequate and fair share in 
the work of local government. Why 
was this? Simply because they did not 
feel the direct impact of such taxa- 
tion, its rise and fall. Those who felt it 
were the persons who looked after it, 
especially the tradesmen and _ the 
farmers who paid these rates directly. 
Often among the most vigilant guardians 
of local expenditure were the cottage 
owners. Andwhy? Because under the 
Compounding Act they paid rates 
directly. What had happened since the 
right hon. Gentleman convinced them 
that this was just and expedient? The 
debt which he described as enormous 
at £30,000,000 had risen to about 
£140,000,000; and though for much of 
this they might have received valuable 
result, yet he did not hesitate to say that 
much of the proceeds of those loans had 
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been more extravagantly and less effi- 
ciently expended than if they had been 
under the vigilant eye of those owners 
of property who would ultimately have 
to pay them. It was not mainly on the 
mere money ground that he was so 
earnest upon this question. It was be- 
cause loose expenditure meant corrup- 
tion, bad principle, bad workmanship, 
and demoralization of the people that 
he was so anxious that the leisured and 
wealthy classes should be brought to 
realize their duties, to realize their in- 
terests, to prove that there were some 
raison d’étre for this class of society by 
taking their fair share in the duties and 
bearing their fair share of the taxation 
of the country. Even if they were un- 
successful in this Motion, he trusted that 
in the measure which was to complete 
the skeleton which this Bill had laid 
down, and to clothe it with flesh and 
blood next year, the Government would 
see their way to adopt this principle 
which had been accepted by Committees 
of the House of Commons both under 
Conservative and Liberal Governments 
as just and expedient ; and that in their 
Bill of next year this principle of just 
taxation would be carried out. There 
would be, he was satisfied, no difficulty 
if such a boon was offered to the electors 
and ratepayers of this country in in- 
ducing both parties to carry out the 
old principles that taxation and repre- 
sentation should go together, and in 
choosing the Aldermen of our new Bodies 
by the votes of the owners of property. 
Even those who objected to selected 
Councillors would admit that choosing 
them in this way would be, even in their 
view, better than the method provided in 
the Bill, and would be willing to concede 
it in order to obtain so great a boon for 
the ratepayers of this country. 

Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) said, 
he rose for the purpose of supporting 
the Amendment of his hon. Friend. 
The question was one of immense im- 
portance to the Metropolis. It was an 
open secret that in the pigeon holes of 
his Office the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board had found several Bills in which 
a provision of this kind was adopted. 
There was one, at uny rate, which he must 
have discovered, embodying the local 
taxation of ground rents. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he had never 
discovered any measure of that kind. 
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Mr. LAWSON said, there had been a 
proposal of that nature to make deduc- 
tions step by see bee the occupier to 
the ground landlord. The Metropolis 
was now mapped out into great areas 
of private property. The rent rolls of 
the large estates were almost fabulous 
in amount. Many of them, such as the 
Portland estates, were falling in hand, 
and most of the leases were approaching 
termination. The property of the land- 
lords, therefore, was growing larger year 
by year. In fact, the average leasehold 
in London was of very short duration. 
But the ground landlords, who were to 
receive the whole of the unexhausted 
improvements which had been effected 
by local expenditure, had not paid a 
penny towards the local rates, and had 
not borne a single pound of the local 
burdens. In London in 1885-86 the 
receipts from rates amounted to about 
£7,000,000 and the outstanding loans 
to £38,000,000. That showed the 
amount which the occupiers and the 
lessees had had to pay. Mr. Har- 
rison, the well known solicitor, when 
examined before the Town Holdings 
Committee, was asked questions in re- 
ference to the incidence of taxation. He 
said he would take the case of certain 
settled estates—the Grosvenor estate for 
example, and the Portland estate. In 
those cases ground rents were created, 
and when the leases expired, large fines 
were to be paid. The ground landlord, 
however, did not contribute to any por- 
tion of the improvements that were tak- 
ing place where public charges had been 
made for improving the property. The 
property had been settled during the 
whole of the time, and the landlord had 
been taking tithe. In point of fact, the 
improvements were paid for before the 
reversion fell in, and the interest of the 
ground landlord was immensely im- 
proved in the 30 years over which the 
outlay extended, so that the ground 
landlord got almost the whole of the 
benefits of the expenditure without con- 
tributing one farthing towards it. This 
condition of things, however, had not 
always been the case. Under the old 
Acts, by which improvement rates were 
levied, the ground landlord had some- 
times to contribute as much as four times 
that of the tenant, and instances were 
given before the Town Holdings Com- 
mittee to show the injustice of the pre- 
sent system so far as London was con- 
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cerned. Mr. Harrison, speaking of the 
Charing Cross improvements, showed 
that the ground landlord got an increased 
ground rent in consequence of the im- 
provements which had been carried out, 
and yet he escaped altogether the obliga- 
tions of contributing one penny towards 
the expenditure. He wished the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board to 
consider the hardship to a leaseholder 
who signed his contract some 21 years 
ago; the School Board rate was a total 
innovation, which had fallen on his 
shoulders since then. Last year that 
rate amounted to £1,917,000, with out- 
standing loans of more than £6,000,000. 
He granted that it was a civic 
duty to do something for the education 
of their fellow citizens, but he did not 
think that the burden should be imposed 
solely on the occupier and tenant. On 
the contrary, the ground landlord ought 
to contribute an equal part towards it. 
Let them take the case of the Thames 
Embankment. Many of the adjoining 
properties had been immensely increased 
in value, and yet that great improve- 
ment for the beautification and develop- 
ment of the Metropolis had been paid 
for by the tenants and lessees alone. A 
ease had occurred in his own locality. 
The Railway Companies consented to 
make a voluntary contribution towards 
the extinction of local debts to which 
otherwise the ratepayers would have had 
to devote all the surplus of a conversion 
and consolidation scheme, but the ground 
landlords withheld their hands, and 
preferred to stand by the old con- 
dition of things. They were, there- 
fore, asked to contribute to the ex- 
pense, as the Railway Companies had 
voluntarily undertaken to do, but with 
one exception—namely, that of Lord 
Calthorpe, the’ ground landlords abso- 
lutely refused. He asked the President 
of the Local Government Board to take 
into his consideration the case of the 
London lessee, who before the Metro- 
politan Management Act could not have 
anticipated the School Board rate, the 
Fire Brigade rate, and the Main Drain- 
age rate, and that during the currency 
of a lease there could be no re-adjust- 
ment. The right hon. Gentleman should 
also consider what those vast properties 
were bringing in. He must know very 
well that the ground landlord could 
afford to pay his fair share of the charges 
which dws the parish. He thought 
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the right hon. Gentleman should now 
avail himself of the opportunity of 
making it obligatory upon the ground 
landlords to do something to alleviate the 
burdens of the lessees, by paying their 
fair share towards local taxation, con- 
sidering how immensely their property 
had benefited by the expenditure of the 
working and occupying class. It was 
only fitting that the voice of the Metro- 
polis should be heard upon this ques- 
tion, considering how greatly the rate- 
payers had suffered. 

Rk. RITCHIE said, that no one 
could feel surprised that attention should 
be called to this matter just now. The 
question was one of extreme import- 
ance, and had always been recognized 
as such; but it had, also, been always 
recognized as one of extreme difficulty. 
The hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down had dealt simply with one phase 
of the question—namely, that which 
affected the ground landlords. Of 
course, he knew quite well that there 
were other phases of the question inde- 
pendent of that of the ground landlords, 
and that they were sufficiently large to 
be dealt with by a separate Bill; in- 
deed, it was perfectly impossible to 
settle it by means of the new clause in 
a Bill like that now before the Com- 
mittee. The hon. Member had said that 
Bills dealing with the particular question 
of the division of rates between the owner 
and the occupier were to be found in the 
pigeon holes of the Office of the Local Go- 
vernment Board. He himself, however, 
had not been able to trace them, and he 
was afraid the pigeon-holes of the Local 
Government Board must have been 
cleared out with considerable care; if 
such Bills had been prepared in that 
Department, they must have been 
removed by their parents. 

Mr. RATHBONE asked, if the right 
hon. Gentleman had never seen the pro- 
visions of the Bill of his Colleague the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ? 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he had never 
seen any Bill that dealt with the division 
of rates. 

Mr. RATHBONE said, the Bill of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer did 
deal with the question of rates. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that Bill was 
not in the pigeon holes at all, but was 
made public, and what he was referring 
to was Bills that were said to be in the 
pigeon holes of the Local Government 
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Board. A good deal had been said in 
reference to the action of his right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
upon this matter, and he acknowledged 
that his right hon. Friend, in 1870, did 
give evidence of his falling in favour of 
the division of rates between the owner 
and occupier ; that, however, was a feel- 
ing which was not by any means confined 
to hon. Gentlemen sitting on the other 
side of the House. There were large num- 
bers of hon. Members sitting on that side 
of the House who would be only too 
glad if some measure could be intro- 

uced which would deal equitably with 
the question of dividing the rates be- 
tween the owners and occupiers. But 
the difficulties of dealing with the ques- 
tion were enormous, and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Carnarvonshire (Mr. Rathbone) 
would remember that the proposal of 
his right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for the division of rates 
was contingent with the division of the 
representation also between the owners 
and the occupiers, and that, as the Com- 
mittee would recognize, was an ex- 
cessively difficult problem. 

Mr. RATHBONE: No. 

Mr. RITCHIE: Then was he to un- 
derstand that hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would be content to accept, along with 
the division of rates, something like an 
equivalent division of the representa- 
tion ? 

Mr. RATHBONE said, that as the 
right hon. Gentleman asked that ques- 
tion, he might say that he believed that 
on his side of the House they would be 
willing to accept, as a condition of that 
boon, that the Aldermen should be 
chosen by the owners of property. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he failed to 
notice that any applauding cheers had 
greeted that statement from the other 
side of the House; although, no doubt, 
his hon. Friend would be perfectly will- 
ing to accept that proposal, in all proba- 
bility he would be left in a small 
minority. For himself, he believed that 
nothing would have tended more to im- 
pede the progress of the Bill than for 
the Government to have embarked on 
the course they were invited by his hon. 
Friend to take, and to have made a 
proposal by which a certain section of 
the County Council should be elected by 
a particular class. He ventured to say 
that if he had made such a proposal, in- 
stead of standing there with the nume- 
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rous clauses of this large Bill disposed 
of, they would probably have been com- 
pelled, long since, to abandon the Bill 
altogether. He was satisfied that 
nothing would have more retarded the 

rogress of the Bill, and he thought his 
ion Friend would acknowledge that the 
matter was one of the most extreme 
difficulty. Not only had the Govern- 
ment not asked the House to assent to 
the special representation of owners 
under the Bill, but in the measure itself 
there was not even a provision giving 
the owner a vote. The hon. Member 
who brought forward the Anendment 
said the case for the clause now under 
discussion was muchstrengthened. And 
why? Because they had allowed an 
owner, who was not resident, to be eli- 
gible for a seat in the County Council. 
That the hon. Member seemed to think 
would be an ample safeguard for the 
owners, and a sufficient equivalent for 
imposing on them the liability to con- 
tribute to the rates which the ratepayers 
alone would have an opportunity of 
dealing with by the representatives 
elected by them and not by the owners. 
All they said to the constituencies was 
that their choice of representatives 
should not be limited to resident rate- 
payers, but that they might select per- 
sons who were non-resident owners, and 
because they allowed such persons to be 
elected the hon. Gentleman said they 
had provided a sufficient safeguard. He 
maintained that a grosser act of in- 
justice could not possibly be conceived 
than to say that the owner should not 
only not have special representation, but 
that he should not even have a vote, 
and yet that they would divide the rate 
between the owner and occupier. It 
was idle to say that the stipulation that 
the owner might become a member of 
the County Council was at all a ground 
for making the proposal. He would 
point out, also, in reference to this par- 
ticular proposal, that it only really 
touched the fringe of a large question, 
because, if the proposal were accepted, 
they would be limited to an infinitessi- 
mal part of the rates to be levied, seeing 
that they were not dealing with the Dis- 
trict Councils. To say that the county 
rate should be divided between the 
owner and occupier, and then not to 
deal with the other part of the rates, 
was almost trifling with this great and 
important question, The Government 
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acknowledged the importance of the 


matter. He wassure that his right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
adhered to every word of the opinion he 
expressed in 1870; but the Government 
did not desire to complicate an already 
overweighted Bill by including in it a 
burning question of this kind, which 
could only be discussed and settled when 
they were dealing also with the question 
of representation. He submitted with 
confidence to the Committee that it was 
not a question that could be dealt with 
by an Amendment of this kind. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT (Sus- 
sex, N.W.) thought that no one could 
deny the great importance of the special 
question raised by the hon. Member 
opposite. But he agreed with his right 
- hon. Friend the President of the Local 
Government Board that this was not 
the proper time to discuss the ques- 
tion. It wasa great deal too large a 
question to discuss at the present mo- 
ment. They were not prepared to go 
into all the various details of this very 
conflicting case, and he thought it would 
be most unwise to embark in a discussion 
which would not settle the question of 
rating, because the President of the Local 
Government Board had clearly laid 
down, when he made his statement on 
the second reading of the Bill, that the 
question of rating was not brought 
into the Bill, because it would have a 
tendency to overweight it. It would be 
very unwise to discuss it at the present 
moment, because there were so many 
other questions mixed up with it. He 
had ventured himself to suggest that the 
owners of property ought to have a right 
to vote for members of the County Coun- 
cil, and certainly they should have that 
right if they were to be called upon to 
contribute to the rating. Taose who 
advocated that position were beaten on 
that occasion by a large majority, and 
they were told that they were merely a 
remnant of the old Tory Party, although, 
when it suited hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
they said taxation and representation 
eaught to go together. At the same time, 
it could not be disputed that in regard to 
compound householders the landlord 
paid the rates in the villages, although 
he was not allowed to vote, and was not, 
therefore, allowed to have one word to 
say as to the expenditure of the money. 
He hoped the Government would not 
support the proposition that was now 
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made. At the same time, the question 
of rating was one which at the proper 
time would deserve the consideration of 
the House; but he thought it ought to 
be approached with an unbiassed and 
an unprejudiced mind in connection with 
a Bill dealing with that question alone. 
He thought it would be unwise for the 
Committee to go further at present into 
the discussion of that important subject, 
and he hoped they would rest satisfied 
with the pledge which the right hon. 
Gentleman had given, that at the earliest 
opportunity a Bill would be brought in 
to settle that much vexed question. 

Sm GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton) said, that if the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman had con- 
veyed the assurance that the Govern- 
ment recognized the enormous grievance 
which the Amendment proposed to re- 
move, and had given something like a 
promise that the Government would 
apply to this exceedingly pressing ques- 
tion a prompt remedy, his hon. Friend 
would, undoubtedly, have withdrawn his 
Amendment, and hon. Members or. that 
side of the House would have been much 
pleased to know that half-an-hour of the 
time of the House of Commons had been 
spent in such a fruitful way. But he 
did not gather that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in any way recognized the enor- 
mous grievance which his hon. Friend’s 
Amendment Dy at any rate in 
part, to remedy. That grievance might 
be stated in three sentences. It had 
been stated often, and by no one more 
peasy than the Chancellor of the 

xchequer, and no contradiction had 
ever been given to it. It consisted in 
this—that a great many years ago a 
bargain was made between the ground 
landlords and the tenants—he would 
take the case of London because he 
knew it best—by which certain sums of 
money were to be paid by the owners of 
the ground rents, and that the tenants 
should pay all the rates present and 
future. Now, since that bargain was 
made, an enormous local expenditure, 
which was not even dreamt of at the 
time, had taken place. Great sanitation 
works had been set on foot, all of which 
had been paid for by the tenants; while 
the tenants had also to bear the outlay 
and yearly charge in respect of the edu- 
cation of the people. But there was a 
much stronger case still, and that was the 
enormous expenditure for the amenity 
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and beautification of the Metropolis. 
That vast expenditure was levied by a 
new Body, and it had all fallen upon the 
unfortunate tenants, while all the benefit 
went to the iandlord. It was in conse- 

uence of that enormous expenditure 
that when the leases of the great pro- 
perties in Belgravia and Mayfair fell in, 
they would be worth—he would not say 
half as much again as they were 100 
years ago—but they would be worth 
half as much as they would have been 
if this expenditure from the rates 
had not taken place. Well, every 

enny of the expenditure had been 
Seems by the tenants, and all the per- 
manent advantage went to the land- 
lords. He maintained that that griev- 
ance was as great a one as ever existed. 
What were the arguments which were 
used against the immediate removal of 
the grievance? The right hon. Gentle- 
man told them that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer held upon the question 
the views which he expressed 17 years 
ago. Having held those views for 17 
years, he had hoped that his right hon. 
Friend would have taken the present 
opportunity for removing the grievance 
permanently. This Bill was not the 
only one before the House in which 
it could be dealt with. There was also 
a Bill for the complete re-arrangement 
of the Local Budget. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and the right hon. Gen- 
tleman in charge of the Bill proposed to 
do something to deal with the immense 
burden on the ratepayers of London. 
It was proposed to allot to them, as he 
thought, more than their due share 
of the Probate Duty, and it was pro- 
posed to levy a tax to which great ex- 
ception was taken—namely, the Wheel 
Tax. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
however, had at his hand the source 
from which he ought to have drawn 
the relief for the London ratepayers. 
What was the first method they would 
naturally take in order to relieve the 
overburdened ratepayers? Why, surely 
to make the people who ought to pay 
the rates really pay them. The people 
from whom most ought to be expected 
in the way of rates, and from whom 
they got nothing, were the ground land- 
lords. Before they imposed any new 
taxation or transferred any old taxation 
for the benefit of the burdened rate- 
payer, the first thing they ought to do 
was to make those people pay the rates 
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who ought to pay them, and did not. 
The argument relied upon by the right 
hon. Gentleman in opposing the Amend- 
ment was that it would be necessary to 
introduce provisions to give extra re- 
presentation to the landlords. Now, he 
frankly owned that he did not see any 
necessity for that; and, in support of 
that opposition, he would rely upon the 
authority of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the House, who told the 
Committee quite plainly, in the debate 
upon an Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for East Somerset (Mr. Hobhouse), 
that the owners were sufficiently repre- 
sented by the residential suffrage. He 
must say that he quite agreed with the 
right hon. Gentleman. He thought he 
had placed before the Committee an 
argument to prove that there was an 
immense and an unredressed wrong. 
The Government might redress this 
immense wrong with the greatest ease ; 
and, so far from impeding the Bill, he 
believed it would have been sent through 
even quicker than it was now going. 
The ground landlords might have friends 
in other respects, but they had none to 
enable them to keep their enormous ard 
indefensible privilege. As no satisfac- 
tory answer had been given by the Go- 
vernment to the Amendment, all those 
who were in favour of it would feel com- 
pelled to go to a Division in order to 
record their firm opinion that the House 
of Commons was bound to remedy an 
injustice which had been pointed out, 
at once, or, at any rate, as soon as 
possible. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rnz EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) said, that the course 
which had been often pursued was to 
allude to a quarter or one-third of the 
proposals which he had made 17 
years ago, without alluding to the other 
two-thirds or three-fourths of those pro- 
posals. The right hon. Gentleman, who 
wished to pin him to a portion of the 
proposals without even reminding the 
Committee of the other portion, had 
omitted to state that it was of the essence 
of his proposals that the owners should 
be represented in virtue of a division 
of the rates. He was in perfect sym- 
pathy with his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Carnarvonshire (Mr. Rathbone). 
He valued the division of rates, not 
merely for the sake of relieving the 


grievances of the ratepayers, but for the 
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set purpose of giving the owners of land 
a direct and more powerful influence in 
local administration. That was the 
essence of the whole matter 17 years 

o. It was thought then, and thought 
rightly, that the owners already paid a 
considerable portion of the rates, but 
that they were not so directly represented 
as they would be if they paid half; and 
it was assumed that that would give 
them a locus standi for representation, 
which otherwise they would not obtain. 
For his own part, he thought it would 
be out of the question to propose to the 
House a division of the rates, unless it 
was accompanied by some further re- 
arrangement in regard to the represen- 
tation of the owners. The right hon. 
Gentleman had spoken of the gigantic 
grievances of the occupiers of London. 
Not many weeks ago the Leader of the 
Opposition, the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone), asserted that, practically, 
they were giving no relief to the occu- 
piers at all, because it was the owners 
who were, as a matter of fact, paying 
the rates. On the other hand, the Go- 
vernment had always asserted that the 
relief they were giving to local taxation 
was given, to a great extent, to the occu- 
piers. Now came the right hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite and contended, in strong 
and urgent tones, that it was practically 
the occupiers who were bearing the bur- 
dens of local taxation, and that he wished 
to relieve them by putting half the taxa- 
tion upon the owners. For himself, he 
took precisely the same attitude as to the 
division of rates which he had taken 
before. He thought that the division 
of rates was a proposal which, car- 
ried out in the way suggested before, 
would not only relieve the occupiers 
to a certain extent of the growing 
rates—not of the actual rates—but 
would also give the owners a distinct 
locus standi with regard to the adminis- 
tration of local affairs. He agreed with 
the President of the Local Government 
Board that it would be impossible to 
introduce such a provision into the Bill 
at the present stage. Then the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite wished to 
relieve these gigantic grievances in 
London on the lines which were sug- 
gested 17 years ago; but the right hon. 
Gentleman forgot that in that Bill con- 
tracts were respected, and that it was dis- 
tinetly laid down that this division was to 
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be in regard to future rates. He did not 
think it would be right to interfere with 
old contracts. No doubt the question of 
ground rents was one of extreme diffi- 
culty and complexity. He remembered 
that when the right hon. Gentleman 
Swe W. E. Gladstone) was heckled in 

otland upon the question of ground 
rents, he was unable to give any answer 
about taxation relating to ground rents, 
saying that it was a matter of extreme 
intricacy. The question of ground rents 
was being examined by the Committee 
appointed to deal with the question 
of town holdings. He did think it 
would be rather unfortunate at this 
stage ofthe Bill, when the whole Bill 
had been constructed on the basis of 
the rates being paid by the occupier, 
that the Committee should come to 
the decision that the rates were now 
to be paid by owner and occupier. 
The adoption of the clause would in- 
volve very considerable reconstruction 
of the Bill; and, therefore, he hoped 
hon. Members would not think it neces- 
sary to assert this principle at this 
moment. It was a question which in 
some respects would certainly have to 
be examined in the future, but it would 
be most inequitable to interfere with it 


now. 

Mr. STANSFELD (Halifax) said, 
there were two questions involved in 
this matter; one was the question whe- 
ther the moment was opportune and 
appropriate to the object, and the other 
was the question of policy involved in 
the discussion raised by his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Channing). The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (Mr. Goschen) had made a 
considerable contribution to the discus- 
sion; the right hon. Gentleman had 
given them a tolerably clear indication 
of his view on the subject. He had 
told them that his views remained un- 
changed, and that they were identical 
with the views he entertained more than 
17 years ago. First of all, the right hon. 
Gentleman had told them that he was 
of opinion that the rates should be 
divided between owner and occupier, 
subject, of course, to the question of 
what was fair in regard to existing con- 
tracts; and that, in the second place, 
he was of opinion that if that could be 
done, it could only be done by according 
the owners some special representation 
on the representative Body that was to 
have control of the rates. He (Mr. 
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Stansfeld) did not know before that the 
two points were inseparable in the right 
hon. Gentleman’s mind—namely, that 
he was strongly in favour of a division 
of rates between owner and occupier, 
and that he was strongly in favour of 
representation of the owners upon local 
rating authorities. The question he 
had to put to the right hon. Gentleman 
was not whether the change could be 
made now, when they had constructed 
the Bill otherwise, when they had made 
the occupier alone the — to pay the 
rates, but was, why did he not bring his 
opinions to bear upon the construction 
of the Bill before it was laid on the 
Table of the House? Upon that sub- 
ject the Committee had received no in- 
formation. They knew the circumstances 
in which the right hon. Gentleman was 
placed; they knew his position in the 
Government ; they knew the influence he 
exercised in the Government. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he had endea- 
voured to explain the enormous difficul- 
ties which would be brought about by 
any proposal to carry out the views of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and 
how impossible it was to deal with 
them in such a Bill as this. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, that the 
right hon. Gentleman’s interruption 
amounted to this—that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer maintained the views 
which he thought not only right but 
practicable 17 years ago, but had 
yielded to the opinions of his Colleagues, 
and had not insisted upon them. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he was not 
sure that what could be done 17 years 
ago could be done now. [An tronical 
cheer.| The cheer showed what he 
meant. The proposals which could have 
been carried 17 years ago might not be 
right now. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, he had not 
the slightest disposition to be at all un- 
fair. All he wanted was to understand 
the right hon. Gentleman, and he would 
interpret what the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had now said by saying that 
if the right hon. Gentleman had believed 
it had been possible to secure direct 

‘representation of owners he would have 
insisted upon a division of the rates. 
He understood the right hon. Gentle- 
man to mean that if he could have 
hoped that the House of Commons 
would have agreed with him upon both 
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the points he would have pressed his 
views upon his Colleagues. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, that this was 
not a matter which could be dealt with 
in the form of a conversation across the 
Table. Unless he were to make a long 
speech he could not explain precisely 
the views he entertained upon the sub- 
ject ; and when he was speaking just 
now, in reply to the right hon. Member 
for the Bridgeton Division (Sir George 
Trevelyan), he endeavoured to compress 
his remarks as much as possible. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, he would 
address himself to the question whether 
it was necessary, in the interests of jus- 
tice, if the rates were divided between 
the owner and occupier, that there 
should also be special representation of 
owners upon the rating authority. His 
position was that such a representation 
was unnecessary in point of justice, nor 
would it be ofany avail. In that House 
there was no special direct representa- 
tion of owners, and yet they dealt with 
every law affecting property, and no 
one would pretend to construct that 
House upon such a basis as that. In 
the second place, in his opinion, owners 
of property, the very class who had been 
ruling in the counties hitherto, had 
nothing whatsoever to fear from this 
Bill, There was naturally a property 
qualification in their favour, which un- 
doubtedly would be of great influence 
and effect. It was not likely that they 
would have a rush of democratic people 
to become members of County Councils. 
'Such people had not the means; they 
had not the leisure ; they had hardly the 
knowledge or desire; and he had no 
doubt whatever that the County Coun- 
cils of the future would be very Conser- 
vative in character and constitution ; 
that very largely the people would be 
represented, not by those who came 
from the masses of the people, but from 
the class who had hitherto been magis- 
trates and who owned the land. He 
did not believe that a special represen- 
tation would be of any value, and he 
thought so when the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
originally introduced his scheme. If 
they applied their principle at all, they 
must apply it to districts as well as to 
counties, and if they applied it to dis- 
tricts they could not get a constituency 
out of landowners. If they tried to get 
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a constituency they would have to take 


in the 40s. freeholder. The original 
conception was a foolish plan, for it was 
not based on any actual conception of 
the realities of life. What landowners 
and the wealthy classes had to rely upon 
were not schemes and contrivances of 
this description, but their means, and 
leisure, and readiness to devote them- 
selves to the public service. The coun- 
try gentlemen of England had given a 
great deal of their time to the public 
service, and the administration of the 
past had never been impugned from 
that point of view. He believed that 
the country gentlemen would occupy in- 
fluential positions in the County Coun- 
cils. He admitted that with this clause 
alone it would be impracticable to carry 
out the views he and his hon. Friends 
held, and which they desired to impress 
upon the Committee. He thought there 
was much in the argument that the 
moment from that point of view was not 
the most fitting ; that it would be diffi- 
cult to carry out what was desired ; and 
he admitted, therefore, that the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
was perfectly justified in saying, whe- 
ther he agreed with them or differed 
from them on the general question, that 
there were difficulties in the way which 
made it impossible for him to consent to 
what they proposed. But that was no 
reason why they should not exercise 
their right of recording their votes in 
favour of the principle involved in this 
clause. In voting they would do so, 
looking forward to « future and more 
——— time when they might be 
able to address themselves to the ques- 
tion with a greater hope of success. On 
the Opposition side of the House one 
of the two propositions of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer found almost 
universal acceptance, and that was the 
justice of dividing the rates between 
the owner and the occupier. He knew 
that, on the other hand, they were 
unanimous in disagreeing with the 1 ght 
hon. Gentleman upon his second propo- 
sition, and that was that there should be 
special representation of owners. They 
disagreed with him on that point, be- 
cause they did not hold such representa- 
tion to be just, necessary, or equitable. 
They disagreed with it, because they 
did not think it would be of any avail, 
and because they felt that they could 
trust the people as represented on the 
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County Council as they could trust them 
in this House. He desired to make a 
very few remarks in reference to the 
speech of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Carnarvonshire (Mr. Rathbone). 
They all knew that no man had a 
greater right—perhaps no man had so 
great a right—to address the Committee 
on this subject as the hon. Gentleman ; 
but his hon. Friend’s main view upon 
this subject had always been what he 
(Mr. Stansfeld) might call an adminis- 
trative view. The hon. Gentleman’s 
desire for a direct representation of the 
landlord class was not based so much 
upon the notion that it was just to them 
to give them representation if the rates 
were divided, as upon the much broader 
and more fundamental conception which 
was part of his whole theory—namely, 
that he wanted to have the leisured, 
and the educated, and the wealthy 
classes actively brought into the local 
administration of the country, not for 
their own sakes, not that they might 
avoid payment of rates, but that they 
might improve the local administration 
of the country at large. That was an 
admirable object, but he did not agree 
with his hon. Fnend in thinking that 
his was the best or the necessary way 
of accomplishing it. He had great 
faith that the leisured and the wealthy 
classes of the country would continue 
to take an active interest, and to play 
the part they had hitherto played, in the 
affairs of the different localities. He 
had no fear upon that subject, and, 
therefore, he should have no hesitation 
or difficulty in voting for the clause of 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Channing). 

Mr. 0. W. GRAY (Essex, Maldon) 
said, that if this clause was carried to 
a Division he should certainly vote 
against it, not because he disagreed 
with the principle of some just division 
of the rates as between owner and occu- 

ier—most decidedly not—but because 
. thought that when the question was 
settled it should be settled in a much 
more thorough form than it could pos- 
sibly be by a mere clause in a Bill like 
the present. Hon. Members opposite 
had debated the clause as though it 
were of primary interest to the Metro- 
politan ratepayers; he, however, assured 
hon. Members this was a question which 
equally interested the ratepayers of 
rural districts. Over and over again at 
Chambers of Agriculture and other 
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agricultural associations the question 
of the division of rates between owner 
and occupier had been discussed, and 
he must frankly say that he considered 
. that the party in the country who had 
sipenel some fair division in this way 
had generally proved their case. It 
struck him that there was, some years 
ago, a favourable opportunity for intro- 
ducing and carrying a Bill dealing with 
the question. When the School Board 
rate was instituted the importance of 
the question was felt, and then would 
have been the time to have dealt with 
the subject. His knowledge as to what 
the Chambers of Agriculture had been 
doing in connection with this question 
was this—that, although this Bill had 
been discussed over and over again from 
beginning to end, and expressions of 
opinion given upon it by various Cham- 
bers of Agriculture and other agricul- 
tural associations, there had been nothing 
said or done to show that it was the 
wish of the members of those asso- 
ciations to have this great question em- 
bodied in the Bill. It had been shown, 
he thought, that, however necessary it 
might be to go into this question at a 
suitable time, this was not the occasion, 
and for that reason he should vote 
against the clause, although, as he had 
said, there was, in his opinion, a great 
deal in the principle of the division of 
rates. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
thovght that the hon. Member for the 
Maldon Division of Essex (Mr. C. W. 
Gray) had put himself on the horns of 
a dilemma, for he had wound up one of 
his usual semi-democratic speeches by 
telling the Committee that he intended 
to give a good solid Tory vote. If 
the hon. Gentleman had intended to come 
to that decision, he should have ended 
his speech before alluding to the School 
Board rate. If it were an opportune 
moment to have settled this principle at 
the time when the School Boards were 
created, and the new rate was brought 
into existence, was it not a more oppor- 
tune moment now that they were 
changing the whole of their machinery, 
when they were giving over to the 
people of the counties a power they had 
never yet possessed, and which they had 
been told by hon. and right hon. Gen- 
tlemen _—— must necessarily tend to 
increase the local charges? It seemed 
to him that the hon. Member for the 
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Maldon Division of Essex had made out 
by far the strongest case that had been 
made out during the debate for the 
adoption of the very principle he him- 
self was going to vote against. When 
they advocated reforms they were always 
met by one argument on the part of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. Hon. Gentlemen 
said—‘‘ We admit what you wish to do is 
of the utmost value, but the time is not 
opportune.” They argued now that it 
would be a very great misfortune to 
attempt to embody this principle in the 
Bill now under consideration. What 
was wanted was something more serious 
than that; he and his hon. Friends in- 
tended, if possible, to make the Bill of 
still more value thanit was. Personally, 
he should have thought that this would 
have been one of the main propositions 
of a Bill creating a new system of local 
government. He could not understand 
the argument of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
unless the right hon. Gentleman meant 
to say that we had gone back instead of 
going forward during the last 17 years. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that 
what was practicable 17 years ago might 
not be practicable to-day ; did the right 
hon. Gentleman think that they had 
gone back? The right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to think that what might have 
been a fair compromise 17 years ago 
could not be considered a fair compro- 
mise to-day; but some hon. Gentlemen 
wanted to go a little further than they 
would have done at that time. Many 
hon. Members had taken refuge in the 
idea that the moment they made an 
owner pay something towards the local 
charges they must give him separate 
representation. The old property quali- 
fication was really at the bottom of this 
—certainly the tendency of modern times 
had been to get rid of property qualifi- 
cations and to give residential qualifica- 
tions to persons. They did not give a 
man a vote or an extra amount of poli- 
tical power because he happened to pay 
the Income Tax; they inflicted the 
Income Tax just as they required it ; 
they did not hesitate to put an extra 
penny in the pound upon the Income 
Tax; and nobody who paid Income Tax 
upon a greater amount than most other 
people argued that he ought to have 
some extra political power because he 
had a greater interest in the way the 
money was spent. He (Mr. J. Rowlands) 
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contended that in respect to local charges 
they had no more right to give to the 
owner an extra amount of governing 
control than they had to give it to the 
Income Tax payer as such. He under- 
stood the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to say that owners now paid some local 
charges. He would like to know what 
those charges were? He had sat on the 
Committee on Town Holdings, and he 
had heard the statement made over and 
over again by agents of ground Jand- 
lords. He admitted that when pressed 
on the question they had said—* It is 
true the ground landlord does not pay 
the rates directly, but he pays indi- 
rectly. If he had to pay them directly, 
he would not get the same rental as he 
does at the present time.” Let him 
give a typical case of a Metropolitan 
ground landlord. The Committee on 
Town Holdings had before them Mr. 
Dunn, the London agent of the Duke of 
Norfolk. From Mr. Dunn they learned 
that for the houses in Norfolk Street 
and streets adjoining it in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Strand, which originally 
fetched £90 a-year, the tenants were 
now required to pay £265 per annum. 
He asked whether the landlords paid 
directly or indirectly towards the rates ? 
What more rent could they get out of 
the people? They got the highest rents 
they possibly could, and he contended 
that they did not, directly or indirectly, 
contribute towards the rates. Mr. Dunn 
was pressed to say what had caused in- 
creased value. He was asked, was it 
the development of London; was it that 
the tenants had made a goodwill; or was 
it a very large Metropolitan improve- 
ment for which the ratepayers had had to 
pay immense sums of money—namely, 
the Thames Embankment, which had 
caused the value of that property togo up 
hundreds per cent? Unfortunately, the 
agent did not know the property before 
the Themes Embankment was con- 
structed. He (Mr. J. Rowlands), how- 
ever, as a born Londoner, knew the 
district well, and he knew that the rental 
of the houses in the streets abutting on 
the Thames Embankment had gone up 
enormously, not because the ground land- 
lords had done anything, not on account 
of the business position of the street, but 
because by the construction of the Thames 
Embankment the neighbourhood had 
been beautified, and the houses vastly im- 
proved from a sanitary point of view. 
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The capitalized value of the propesty 
had enormously increased since the Em- 
bankment was made, and he asked any 
hon. Member of the Committee to point 
to one farthing which the ground land- 
lords had paid towards that improve- 
ment. It had caused an increase of the 
rent from £90 to £265 per house ; but 
that was not the way to demonstrate to 
the Committee that the ground landlords 
had made increased contributions to- 
wards local charges. This question was 
discussed from a London standpoint 
because the case was thereby presented 
in a more concrete form than it was in 
some rural districts. Hon. Members 
might say—‘‘ Oh, it is necessary for the 
ground landlord to make this extra- 
ordinary extra charge, or he would not 
recoup himself for the deferred profit.” 
Did hon. Gentlemen know how long 
these houses in Norfolk Street had 
been built? He had it on the authority 
of Mr. Dunn that the houses were built 
200 years ago, and that the only thing 
the Duke of Norfolk had done had been, 
as the leases had fallen in, to increase 
the rents, until he had got them up to 
the amount they stood at at the present 
moment. Mr. Dunn was asked how 
they fixed the rents, whether they had 
regard to the rents or the property 
adjacent, and he told the Committee that 
before the rents were fixed inquiries 
were made as to the rents on the Bedford 
Estate. All this meant that the people 
were entirely at the mercy of the great 
ground landlords in regard to rent—that 
ground landlords were monopolists in 
the truest sense of the term. With 
regard to the School Board rate, he 
agreed with the hon. Member for the 
Maldon Division of Essex (Mr. C. W. 
Gray) that that was a rate which ought 
to be divided. He also thought that 
the main drainage rate ought to be 
divided. What had the main drainage 
done ? Not only had it been a benefit 
to the people of London, to those who 
had lived since it had been carried out, 
but it had sent up to an enormous extent 
the capitalized value of the property of 
the ground landlord. He was confident 
that the time was not far distant when 
they would tell the ground landlord that 
he could not derive an enormous amount 
of wealth from a district without giving 
anything towards the local charges, 
which were continually being paid by 
his tenants. 
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Mr. ISAACS (Newington, Walworth) 
said, that the hon. Gentleman com- 
menced his observations by saying that 
the hon. Member for the Maldon Divi- 
sion of Essex was on the horns of a 
dilemma, because that hon. Gentleman 
had said that, while agreeing generally 
with the principle that some of the local 
taxation should be borne by the ground 
landlords, he was not prepared to go 
into the Lobby with the Mover of the 
clause, because he did not consider the 
time opportune. The hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Rowlands) was himself on the 
horns of a dilemma of a more serious 
kind, because what became of the article 
of faith of the Radical Party, what be- 
came of the principle which had been so 
frequently inculcated — namely, that 
there should be no taxation without 
representation, if the House were to 
agree to the clause now under considera- 
tion? He thought that, in the words 
of an hon. Friend behind him, no 
greater injustice could be perpetrated 
than that the House of Commons should 
fix on the ground landlord the payment 
of part of the localrates, and at the same 
time say—*‘' You shall have no voice in 
the mode or manner in which those rates 
are administered or spent.’’ He lis- 
tened with great attention to the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the Bridgeton Division of Glasgow 
(Sir George Trevelyan). The right hon. 
Gentleman said it was mainly in the 
Metropolis that the illustration was 
afforded of how the expenditure of the 
ratepayers’ money went entirely to swell 
the revenues of the ground landlords, 
and he instanced the largesumsof money 
spent in improving the amenities of and 
beautifying London. The right hon. 
Gentleman also adverted to the fact 
that a large tax was imposed on the 
1atepayers of London with reference to 
the education of the poor. With all 
due deference to the right hon. Gentle- 
man, he asked him how the expendi- 
ture on primary and compulsory edu- 
cation increased the revenues of the 
ground landlords of London? What 
was the direct connection between the 
improvement of the education of the 
people and the increase in the revenues 
of the ground landlords? He traversed, 
also, the right hon. Gentleman’s remark 
that the whole of the money which had 
been spent in the improvement of the 
amenities of London and in beautifying 
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London tended mainly to increase the 
volume of the ground landlords’ re- 
venue. He (Mr. Isaacs) thought—and 
he believed the Committee would agree 
with him—that not only had the con- 
struction of the Thames Embankment 
improved the value of the estates which 
abutted upon it, but it had also im- 
proved the position of everyone occupy- 
ing premises in London by affording 
them more direct and more pleasant 
intercommunication, and in saving the 
time of the commercial classes who were 
compelled to travel from.one part of 
London to another. If he wished to 
illustrate an improvement of a more 
recent period he would cite the case of 
the Shaftesbury Avenue. In what par- 
ticular could anyone show that the 
ground landlords had benefited by the 
formation of that street to a greater 
extent than had the inhabitants of Lon- 
don generaliy by having the increased 
means of intercommunication which the 
opening of the street afforded? He would 
not trespass further upon the attention 
of the Committee than to say that, while 
there might be some rates, particularly 
those relating to main drainage and 
other sanitary improvements, in which 
a portion of the expenditure should 
fuirly be borne by the landowners, he 
thought that in the majority of cases 
where money had been expended in the 
Metropolis it was the inhabitants who 
had benefited as largely as, if not more 
largely than, the ground landlords, and 
for this reason he found himself unable 
to support the clause. 

Mr. WINTERBOTHAM (Gloucester, 
Cirencester) said, he did not intend to 
answer the speech of the hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. Isaacs), because the hon. 
Member seemed to have missed alto- 
gether the point of the attack made 
by the Opposition side of the House. 
They did not deny that the occupiers and 
the public at large had benefited by the 
beautifying of London, by the widening 
of the streets, and by the improvement 
of the drainage. He would even go so 
far as to say, with the hon. Member, 
that they had benefited as much as the 
owners of property ; but the contention 
was that the occupiers had paid the 
whole cost, and the owners of property 
had paid none. Therefore, they main- 
tained that in a great measure of this 
sort, which accompanied a great re- 
construction of local taxation, it was 
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an unfair thing and an unjust thing to 
put the whole of the future increased ex- 
penditure upon the occupier, and save 
the owner again, as he had always been 
saved in times past, from any contribu- 
tion—nay, worse; to leave the ground 
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landlord untouched, while they still | 


further harrowed the unhappy trader by 
putting a tax onhis wheels. It was be- 
cause he (Mr. Winterbotham) was a 
County Member, and because he knew 
the way in which agriculturists re- 
garded this matter; it was because 
he had heard and received scores of 
resolutions passed by Chambers of Agri- 
culture, deploring the present state of 
things and urging hon. Members to do 
something to give relief; because he 
agreed with the principle of the clause, 
he was, unlike some hon. Members who 
had spoken on the opposite side, going 
to vote for that principle. The argu- 
ment which was always used when 
any case was brought forward for re- 
form was that the time was not exactly 
opportune. The hon. Member for the 
Maldon Division of Essex (Mr. Gray) 
and himself were not Members of the 
House at the time the opportunity 
afforded by the School Board rate was 
missed. He agreed with the right hon. 
Gentleman that they were not respon- 
sible that that opportunity was missed ; 
but they were responsible at the pre- 
sent day if they let go by an oppor- 
tunity of recording their protest against 
and attempting to alter the inequality of 
the system of rating. He would have 
joined in the appeal to have withdrawn 
the clause if they could have had a formal 
promise from the Treasury Bench that 
the matter would be taken up in a 
serious way at an early opportunity. 
They had had no such promise, and he 
rejoiced to think that they would have 
an opportunity of letting the country 
know who were in earnest for assimi- 
lating our system—with due regard to 
existing contracts—to the Scotch system, 
and making it fair to the tenant farmers 
of the country. In reference to the 
remarks of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, he had to say that they had 
not all followed him in putting the 
hands of the clock back during the last 
17 years. They, upon the Opposition 
Benches were as determined as they 
were 17 years ago that all the pleas 
for procrastination and delay, all the 
excuses to wait for a more convenient 
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season, should no longer stop the way of 
alterations in that law. If the County 
Councils were not to be shams; if they 
were to do real work; if they were to 
improve and develop the resources of 
the counties, all of this would cost 
money—the money would have to be 
paid by someone. The whole ques- 
tion was by whom should the money 
be paid—whether once again, as in 
olden times, the whole cost should be 
put on the long-suffering occupier, and 
that the landlord who received the whole 
capital value benefit of the improve- 
ments should escape without paying a 
shilling—whether the old system of the 
tenant being sucked that the owner might 
fatten should be repeated? He hoped 
every Member of the Committee who 
really meant what he said when he de- 
clared in election addresses and at 
agricultural dinners he would try to 
bring about a system of more equitable 
taxation, and to relieve the burden on 
the overrated occupier, would go into 
the Lobby in support of the clause. 

Str ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.) said, that, as an indepen- 
dent Metropolitan Member, he desired 
to say one or two words to explain the 
vote he should give that afternoon. His 
hon. Friend the Member for the Maldon 
Division of Essex (Mr. Gray) had been 
taunted by several hon. Members oppo- 
site with defending and approving the 
principle of an amending clause, and, 
at the same time, stating that he in- 
tended to vote against the Amendment 
at the present moment. He (Sir Roper 
Lethbridge) confessed that he saw no- 
thing whatever unreasonable in such a 
statement as that. Surely, it was too 
late for hon. Members opposite to 
allege inconsistency in such a statement 
as that, for throughout the whole of 
the discussions on the Bill they had 
been dealing with such points as that. 
The President of the Local Government 
Board, the author of the Bill, had de- 
clined to overload the Bill with matters 
which were desired to be dealt with, 
but which could not be dealt with in 
the Bill without absolutely destroying 
all possibility of carrying the measure 
that Session. There were many hon. 
Members upon the Ministerial side of 
the House who wished, quite as much as 
hon. Members opposite, to see questions 
like educational administration and 
Poor Law administration, and many 
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other things dealt with. They had ex- 
pressed their opinions during the discus- 
sions on the Bill. They had said frankly 
that they wished these points dealt with, 
so that, he maintained, it was quite rea- 
sonable for some of them to feel that the 
principle of the Amendment was a reason- 
able one, and yet to decline to vote for 
it at the present moment. [ Laughter. | 
He maintained, with all due respect to 
hon. Gentlemen who laughed, that 
the question of the division of rates be- 
tween owner and occupier, and the sub- 
sidiary question of the taxation of 
ground rents, were questions of a most 
complicated and thorny character. He 
was of opinion that those questions re- 
quired dealing with, and he should be 
very glad if the Government felt able 
to give some assurance to the Committee 
of some action in the not very distant 
future on those points. Considering, 
however, the complexity of the ques- 
tions introduced in this clause, consider- 
ing the great extent that had already 
been covered by the measure, and wish- 
ing, as he did, to do nothing to impede 
the progress of the Bill, he should vote 
against the Amendment. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE (Bradford, 
Central) said, the proposal involved two 
distinct propositions ; one was the divi- 
sion of local taxation in rural districts 
between landlord and tenant; and the 
other was the taxation of ground rents 
in the case of large towns like the Metro- 
polis. In the observations he had to 
make, he should confine himself to the 
question of the division of rates in 
London and other large towns between 
landlord and tenant. He confessed he 
heard with great surprise the speech 
of the hon. Member for the Walworth 
Division of Newington (Mr. Isaacs) ; 
because he thought the hon. Member, as 
a Metropolitan Member, would gladly 
have acknowledged the present system of 
taxation. The hon. Member for North 
Kensington (Sir Roper Lethbridge) had 
admitted the injustice, but thought that 
that was notan opportunetime to remedy 
it. He (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) was afraid 
hon. Members would never find an oppor- 
tune time ; in fact, he observed that many 
of the speeches made during the debate 
had been founded upon the familiar 
argument that the time was too early or 
too late, or that the proposal was either 
too large or too small. The hon. Mem- 
ber for the Walworth Division of New- 
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ington seemed to deny that there was 
any cause of grievance on the part of the 
London householder, or any cause of 
grievance against the London ground 
landlord. What was the state of things ? 
The great bulk of the London land- 
owners had let their land years ago on 
long leases. Since entering into those 
leases all the great expenditure of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works had been 
incurred—the expenditure upon such 
works as the Main Drainage Scheme, 
the Thames Embankment, the building 
of School Board schools, and other 
things of the same kind. The whole of 
this expenditure had been provided for 
by loans which had been raised on com- 
paratively short terms, and the repay- 
ment of which would probably be com- 
plete either before the leases fell in, or a 
short time afterwards. The result was 
that when the leases expired the ground 
landlords would derive the full benefit 
of all that expenditure without having 
contributed anything towards it. That 
was the great grievance of the London 
system. Altogether, it appeared to him 
that the ground landlords of London 
derived enormous advantage from taxa- 
tion, both local and Imperial, and that 
now Parliament had an opportunity of 
doing something to relieve the injustice 
in the case of Local Taxation. The 
proposal before the Committee was not 
that the ground landlords should pay 
their full proportion of taxation, but 
that they should pay one-half. Suppose 
the rates of London were 2s. in the pound, 
the ground landlord would pay one-half 
—namely, ls.in the pound. Therefore, 
he thought the proposal dealt with the 
ground landlords on very favourable 
terms. Certainly, many Members of 
that House would be prepared to vote 
in favour of a proposition by which the 
landlords should bear their full propor- 
tion. He would remind the Committee 
that, in imposing the Property Tax and 
the Income Tax, the law provided that 
the tenants should deduct the proportion 
of the Property Tax which fell on the 
landlord, and the landlord was not per- 
mitted to contract himself out. Part of 
the pro now before them was that 
landlords should not, in future, be able 
to contract themselves out. But the 
main proposal was to put on the ground 
landlords a proportion of the taxation 
from which they were now unjustly 
exempted, and to compel them to con- 
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tribute towards the rates levied on the 
whole Metropolis for Metropolitan im- 
provements. He should have thought 
that no Metropolitan Member would 
have ventured to raise his voice against 
such a proposition. He believed it was 
a just and sound proposition, and one 
which certainly, if not carried now, 
would be carried at no distant date. 

Mr. GOSCHEN : Does the right hon. 
Gentleman mean to say that the pro- 

osal is retrospective with regard to 
eases in agricultural districts, and does 
he propose that by this clause all existing 
contracts are to be broken ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: No; I 
never dealt with rural leases. 

Tuz CHAIRMAN: Lhave had grave 
doubts as to the relevancy of this clause 
to the Bill; but I have admitted it, 
having regard to the fact that the words 
‘in respect of any rate made, assessed, 
and levied by the County Council,” 
make it applicable only to the taxation 
levied by a County Council. Having 
regard to the 5th section, it appears to 
me that the clause relates to new con- 
tracts. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster) : I wish to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman distinctly whether he 
proposes that Parliament shall now de- 
clare that existing contracts entered into 
under the conditions that the occupier 
shall pay the whole of the rates shall 
now be entirely changed, and that the 
owner shall pay one-half of the rates, 
without any revision of the contracts ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: AsI under- 
stand it, Section 4 is prospective, and 
not retrospective. 

Mx. W. H. SMITH: It is the county 
rate which is levied with the poor rate, 
or rather the poor rate is levied with 
the county rate, and therefore the pro- 
posal is that henceforth the county rate, 
with regard to existing liabilities—that 
is, with regard to existing debt and 
charges as to which the owner practically 
pays no rate, shall be paid one-half by 
the owner and one-half by the occupier, 
without any revision of contracts. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: The clause 
does not apply to the poor rate, but to 
the county rate, and I understand that the 
proposal is prospective. As regards the 
ground landlords of London and other 
large towns, I wish it to be made re- 
trospective as well as prospective, as a 
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matter of policy and justice, notwith- 
standing their contracts. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I wish to get 
the view of the right hon. Gentleman 
clearly, in order that the Committee may 
realize what it is. The County Council 
of London will be in the position of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. Myim- 
pression is that the Board of Works 
rate is between 4s. and 5s. in the pound. 
| Cries of **No!’} 

Me. FIRTH (Dundee) : Eightpence. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: That is only for 
certain purposes. 

Mr. FIRTH: Altogether. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Does the right 
hon. Gentleman say that as regards that 
rate there should be forthwith a divi- 
sion between the owner and the occu- 
pier, notwithstanding that even yester- 
day contracts might have been entered 
into on the basis of the occupier paying 
the whole of the rates ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE: I did not 
say anything as regards yesterday. 

Tue CHAIRMAN thought that the 
discussion was travelling somewhat wide 
of the subject under consideration. 

Mr. DARLING (Deptford) said, that 
if he did not vote for the clause, it was 
not for the reason that he did not think 
it opportune ; it was not for the reason 
that in many respects he did not think 
the clause perfectly just. He held very 
strongly the opinion that up to the pre- 
sent time tenants had had to pay a very 
large proportion of rates which ought 
to have fallen on the landlords, because 
those rates had really benefited the land- 
lords’ property ; but he was in a difficulty 
when he saw, as he frequently did, hon. 
Gentlemen opposite bringing forward 
carefully drawn-up paragraphs, asking 
the House to vote upon them, and saying 
atthe same time—‘“ You are not pledging 
yourselves to the assertion that these 
paragraphs ought to be the law of the 
country; you are not pledging your- 
selves to the assertion that this is a 
sufficient safeguard for the rights of 
everybody ; you are only pledging 
yourselves to the principle.” As he 
understood it, the principle in these 
cases invariably was the principle of 
embarrassing Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment whenever it was possible to do so. 
Now, in the 4th sub-section of this 
clause it was provided— 

‘‘ That every person receiving in respect of 
any rateable property rent from which a de- 
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duction has been made on account of rate shall 
je deemed to be an owner for the purposes of 
this Act.” 


What was “ an owner for the purposes of 
this Act?” During the course of the 
consideration of the Bill in Committee 
it was proposed that an owner should 
have the right to vote; but that was 
denied to him. What was now going 
to be done? It was proposed that he 
should be a ratepayer, because this 
clause proposed that an owner should 
pay a proportion of the rates. If he 
paid half the rates, he was as much a 
ratepayer as the man who paid the other 
half. If an owner be a ratepayer, he 
ought to have the rights as well as the 
liabilities of other ratepayers. If the 
clause had been drawn so that the 
owner, being converted into a ratepayer, 
received the ordinary rights of a rate- 
payer, he (Mr. Darling) would have 
voted for the clause, notwithstanding 
the quarter from which it came; but 
when he found the supporters of the 
clause voting only a few weeks ago 
against an owner having any repre- 
sentation at all he must vote against 
the clause, because taxation without re- 
presentation was wholly unjust. He 
desired to see landlords, especially 
Lendon landlords, made to pay a proper 
proportion of the local charges; but he 
could not consent to do it by means of 
that Resolution, proposed by those who 
had carefully and deliberately prevented 
those landlords having anything to say 
in the management of the rates. The 
question must shortly come up for settle- 
ment. There were many Members of 
the House, not only the Representatives 
of London constituencies, who were 
conscious that their constituents took a 
deep interest in this question. If no 
one else brought this matter before the 
attention of the Government, in order to 
have it properly and fairly settled, he 
himself intended to do so. But that 
was no reason why, in season and out of 
season, he should vote for a proposal 
which he believed to be unjust, because 
it dealt with the question in an unjust 
way. He had not heard hon. Gentlemen 
opposite make any allusion to the fact 
that, at the present moment, there was a 
Committee considering the question of 
Town Holdings. Were they to legislate 
regardless of the recommendations of 
that Committee, and was the most oppor- 
tune time, which hon. Members opposite 
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spoke of, before that Committee gave 
their opinion ? 

Mr. LAWSON said, that that Com- 
mittee had already issued two Blue 
Books containing evidence. 

Mr. DARLING said, he was quite 
aware the Committee had issued two Blue 
Books containing evidence ; but he ob- 
served that hon. Gentlemen opposite 
had not read them. What was undoubt- 
edly true was that the Town Holdings 
Committee had not made their Report. 
They had issued the evidence they had 
taken ; but he understood that they did 
not intend to report until after Christ- 
mas. The hon. Members, therefore, 
were not yet possessed of the result of 
the deliberations of the Town Holdings 
Committee. He understood, from what 
had been said, that the Government in- 
tended to deal with this question at no 
distant date—to deal with it fully and 
adequately. It was because he under- 
stood that it was their expectation and 
intention to legislate upon the Town 
Holdings Report that he should vote 
against the present clause. If the Go- 
vernment themselves did not take up 
the matter when there was a fair op- 
portunity, some of their supporters 
would certainly press it upon them in 
the hope of securing that the ground 
landlords in London and in the country 
generally should be made to pay what 
was their fair share of taxation for local 
purposes. Whatever might be said as 
to the clause being retrospective or not, 
it could not be doubted by anyone that 
the Ist section would apply to every 
case of a lease, whether it existed now 
or was created after this Act was passed. 
It might be that, in granting the lease, 
the landlord had fixed the rent on the 
basis that one or the other should pay 
the rates. The landlord, for instance, 
might have said—‘‘IfI pay the rates, 
the rent shall be £100 a-year; but if 
you pay them, the rent shall be £80.” 
Even after a bargain on that basis, if 
the clause were adopted, the tenant 
might again deduct the rates and the 
landlord have no remedy. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.) said, he regretted that 
the hon. and learned Gentleman (Mr. 
Darling) had made a charge against the 
Opposition with reference to the pro- 
gress of the Bill, which he did not think 
would meet with the approval of the 
President of the Local Government 
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Board or of the First Lord of the Trea- 


sury. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
had told the Committee that the only 
principle whic’ had influeuced Members 
on that side in the consideration of the 
measure was the principle of desiring 
to embarrass Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. DARLING said, that he did not 
limit that remark to that measure at 
all. What he said was, that he had 
noticed that they were asked to vote for 
Resolutions, and were told to do it 
simply to accept the principle, the prin- 
ciple invariably being, in his opinion, 
that of embarrassing Her Majesty’s 
Government. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER said, he 
could simply deal with the hon. and 
learned Member’s words, and he main- 
tained that the discussion on that 
important Bill, which involved some of 
the very gravest economical principles 
surrounding local government, had 
been conducted fairly, and with the de- 
sire on both sides of the Committee to 
bring about a fair and wise and just 
solution. Such remarks as those of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman did not 
tend to promote the progress of the Bill, 
or to promote the good understanding 
which he (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) thought 
had hitherto existed. He was not 
going into the question raised by the 
hon. and learned Gentleman as to what 
was “ opportune” or “‘ inopportune,” or 
as to what was a ‘‘ convenient season.’ 
The other night the hon. and learned 
Gentleman considered it was not a con- 
venient season for settling the question 
as to whether the Judges for London 
should be elected or not. His Leaders, 
however, came to a contrary opinion, 
and they wisely deferred to what was 
the general sense of the Committee, and 
what was now the general sense of the 
country ; they found that it was an op- 

rtune moment for effecting a reform 
in that matter. During the progress of 
the Bill a great many questions arose 
which it was stated must be met by new 
clauses and not by Amendments. It was, 
therefore, rather hard that they should be 
told when they brought forward new 
clauses that the time was not opportune. 
He would like, without subjecting himself 
to a categorical examination by the First 
Lord of the Treasury, to state what he 
understood of the proposition of his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Channing) to mean. He 
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was not responsible for the wording of 
the clause; but what he unders his 
hon. Friend to raise was that with respect 
to rates that were to be hereafter levied 
by the County Councils, in pursuance of 
the powers conferred upon them, the rule 
as between landlord and tenant should 
be that the tenant was to pay one-half of 
such rate, and the landlord should pay 
the other half; that that in no way 
affected or compromised any existing con- 
tracts by which that obligation had been 
defined. With reference to London, the 
same principle, of course, would apply ; 
but there was a specific sub-section to 
which the Chairman had called their 
attention. The 5th sub-section of the 
clause ran thus— 

** Any contract made by an occupier after the 

passing of this Act, by virtue of which he is de- 
prived of his right to make a deduction from his 
rent, which he would otherwise be entitled to 
make under this section, shall, so far as relates to 
such deduction, be void, both at law and in 
equity.” 
Existing leases, therefore, were left un- 
disturbed, but the clause positively pro- 
hibited in the future any attempt to 
contract out of the Act. He would like 
to call the attention of the Committee to 
two or three passages from the Report 
made by the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer (Mr. Goschen) to a Select Commitee 
upon this subject. A correspondence 
took place between the right hon. Gen- 
tleman and his hon. Friend the Member 
for South St. Pangras (Sir Julian Gold- 
smid). His hon. Friend objected to 
the proposal of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for a division of rates be- 
tween the landlord and tenant. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer wrote— 

‘This brings me to the only point, I think, 
in your letter, upon which I have not yet touched 
—the question of rates, as between the owner and 
the pier. To defend my proposal as to the 
division of local rates as between the landlord and 
the tenant would extend this letter beyond rea- 
sonable limits. I have fully argued the matter in 
the Draft Report submitted by me to the Select 
Committee upon Local Taxation of 1870, and to 
that I would venture to refer you for a detailed 
exposition of my views of the advantages, both 
economical and administrative, which would re- 
sult from such a division of the rates. Let me 
add that I have never maintained that such a 
measure, unaccompanied by other legislation, 
would meet what is called the ‘ ratepayers 
grievance,’ though I do attach to it very great 
importance.” 


He referred the Committee to that Re- 
port of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
for there was no more masterly summing 
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up of the arguments pro and con upon 
this question than could be found in 
that Report. London, no doubt, stood 
upon its own merits; it had grievances 
of its own; but in the part he (Mr. 
Henry H. Fowler) was taking in this 
debate, he was not thinking so much of 
London as of the agricultural districts of 
the country. Let him read the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer’s summing up of 
= ease. The right hon. Gentleman 
sala— 


“* The case of the incidence of rates as regards 
landed property between owner and occupier 
may, accordingly, be thus summed up: First, 
in the case of leases, the average burden of past 
rates invariably enters into account with other 
outgoings, when a tenant first takes a farm, 
and the rent which he would be prepared to 
give is greater or smaller in proportion to the 
amount of the rates to which the and is liable. 
To that extent the rates distinctly fall upon the 
landlord. On the other hand, after the agree- 
ment has once been made, the excess in the 
rate beyond the amount estimated by the tenant 
when he took his farm falls upon him; and 
where, owing either to legislation or to changes 
brought about by local circumstances, a serious 
increase has taken place, the tenant, upon whom 
the whole risk is invariably thrown by the 
terms of his agreement or his lease, feels that 
increase as a grievance. Secondly, where there 
are no leases, the mp might theoretically 
seek a re-adjustment of rent with every increase 
of rates upon his farm ; but, practically, it ap- 

rs that the prevailing custom of rarely chang- 
ing the amount of rent, except simultaneously 
with a change of tenant, added to the increas- 
ing value of land, and the greater competition 
for it, which has been steadily progressing in 
most parts of the Kingdom ; and, lastly, the 
circumstance of farmers being very generally 
charged with a lower rent than the rack rent, 
have all tended to throw by far the greater 
a of the increase of the rates, where there 

as been an increase, upon the tenant.” 





He (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) was content 
to take his stand upon that principle. 
The contention of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite was that the rates were going 
by the Bill to be increased; and his (Mr. 
Henry H. Fowler’s) view and that of his 
hon. Friends was that local taxation 
being for the benefit of the landlord 
and tenant—being for the benefit of all 
classes of the community—a portion 
of the rates should be thrown upon the 
landlord. Having dealt with the scien- 
tifie propositions of the right hon. 
Gentleman, let him come to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s House of 
Commons way of dealing with the 
matter. In a speech the right hon. 
Gentleman delivered 17 years ago, he 
said— 
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“ T now approach the third grievance which I 
call specially that of the ratepayers—namely, the 
question between the owner and the occupier, in 
consequence of the exclusive payment of rates by 
the latter. Considering this matter in connection 
with the evidence produced before the Select 
Committee last year, the Government have be- 
come more and more convinced that both justice 
and public morality require that the owner shall 
pay a certain portion of the taxes. At present, 
through the nature of the contracts made between 
the occupiers and the landlords, by which the 
former engaged to pay the whole of the rates, any 
increased rate which is not foreseen by either 
party falls entirely on the tenants. That is a 
question more seriously affecting the towns than 
the country districts; but it is inexpedient in 
either case that the landlords should be allowed 
to contract with their tenants that the Local 
Authority should impose no taxation on them, 
With regard to Imperial taxation, such a practice 
is not permitted ; for if it were legal to make 
contracts that the whole of the Income Tax 
should be paid by the tenants, the House of Com- 
mons would be hampered in its legislation ; 
knowing that on any increase in the Income Tax, 
the payment would fall not on the landlords, who 
ought to pay their fair proportion, but exclusively 
on the occupiers. The result of the present state 
of things has been that many great improvements 
in the Metropolis, in Liverpool, in Manchester, 
and in other large towns, have been made within 
the last 10 years exclusively at the cost of the 
occupiers, without the landlords contributing a 
single shilling towards the expense. The Go- 
vernment have decided that such an anomalous 
state of things shall no longer exist ; and a pro- 
vision rendering void any engagements by which 
owners contract themselves out of the payment of 
local taxation is embodied in this Bill.” 


That his hon. Friend (Mr. Channing) 
wanted embodied in this Bill— 


“The division of rates between owners ant 
occupiers is not a new proposal ; for a similar 
provision exists in Scotland and in Ireland. In 
England alone, the exclusive payment of rates by 
the occupiers has been maintained, and I will 
point out to the House one of the consequences 
which flow from such a system. Landlords, not 
being considered ratepayers, have noshare at all 
in the administration of the money raised by rates, 
although I feel sure that the House will agree 
with me that it is important, both for the interest 
of the public and for the good administration of 
affairs, that they should take a direct and prac- 
tical interest in all the great works paid for out 
of the rates. It may be said that if the tenant 
pays an increased rate he gets a deduction of 
rent on account of it; but for every small in- 
crease of rate, the tenant cannot go to the land- 
lord and tell him he must reduce the rent. In 
the first place, the tenant knows that, owing to 
the great loss and expense involved in moving 
from one farm to another, he will suffer far more 
than the landlord, if he is compelled to leave his 
farm ; and, secondly, whoever of the two contract- 
ing parties has to take the initiative in asking for 
an alteration in the terms of the bargain is 
thereby placed at a serious disadvantage. Again, 
I have seen it stated repeatedly that it would be 
no relief to the farmers or occupiers in towns 
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that half the onus should be thrown on the 
owners. I believe, on the contrary, it will be a 
very great boon, if unfortunately there should be 
an increase of rates, that it should be so decided, 
and for the reason which I have just stated— 
namely, that the occupier will no longer be com- 
pelled, in order to relieve himself of the whole 
burden of the increased rates, to place himself at 
the disadvantage of taking the first step in pro- 
posing a modification of the terms on which he 
occupies his holding.” 


The whole speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman dealt with every argument 
against the principle of the division of 
rates in a far more masterly and un- 
answerable manner than he thought any 
Member sitting on the Opposition side 
of the House could endeavour to emu- 
late. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that part of his proposal, on which he 
laid great stress, was, that the owner 
should have a direct voice in the ex- 
penditure, and should be directly ~— 
sented. But the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer said just now that they could 
have done 17 years ago what they could 
not do to-day; that the whole situation 
had completely changed. No doubt, 
17 years ago, the county franchise was 
based on a different footing from that of 
to-day. The franchise formerly was 
mainly an ownership franchise; but 
now they had made occupiers prac- 
tically the constituencies to choose 
the men who were to control the 
Imperial taxation. Why did they want 
a different principle for local taxation ? 
If property was to have a distinct and 
special representation, so far as expendi- 
ture was concerned, why were they to 
draw the line at local taxation? Why 
should not property have a special voice 
in regard to Imperial taxation? Im- 
perial taxation was levied, as hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite were ready to assert, very 
largely upon property, and upon property 
alone. No one, however, contended 
that they should have special and dis- 
tinct representation of property in that 
House. Without defending the wording 
of the clause—the meaning of the clause 
might be obscure and the clause might 
want amending—he wished to insist 
that what they had to consider was, what 
was the practical question on which the 
Committee was going to vote? The 
practical question to be decided was 
whether they would or would not, on 
that, as he thought, opportune occasion, 
assert a principle which had been very 
popular in agricultural districts for many 
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ears, which had been loudly advocated 

y Representatives of agricultural dis- 
tricts, which had met with the approval 
of Chambers of Agriculture, which had 
never been seriously contested by an 
political authority, which had the high 
sanction of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer — namely, the principle that 
in the increasing taxation of this country 
taxation for the benefit of the owner 
and for the benefit of the occupier, 
the owner should bear his fair share of 
that taxation. In favour of that prin- 
ciple, totally irrespective of the wording 
of the clause, he intended to vote. 

Tuz ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp WexsstEr) (Isle of Wight) said, 
he thought there was no doubt what- 
ever as to what the clause really meant. 
The Ist sub-section provided that where 
an occupier was paying a rent equal or 
not less than the rateable value he should 
be allowed to deduct one-half of the 
rates paid; but if he was paying less 
than the rateable value he should be 
allowed to deduct on the amount paid 
one-half of the amount in the pound, 
and that without any saving of existing 
contracts. All Sub-section 5 said was 
that if any future contract was made 
whereby the tenant or occupier was 
deprived of his right to make a de- 
duction the contract should be void. 
The consequence was that the only effect 
of Sub-section 5 was to make void any 
contract made after the passing of that 
Act, whereby a tenant would be deprived 
of his right to make a reduction from 
his rent. With very great deference to 
any opinion —— before, he thought 
there was no doubt that the clause, as 
now framed, would clearly affect existing 
contracts. He only mentioned that in 
order that the Committee might have 
the matter clearly before them. He did 
not wish to argue the merits or demerits 
of the question. The effect was clearly 
to give a tenant the right to make 
deductions under existing contracts as 
well as under new contracts. 

Mr. HALLEY STEWART (Lincoln- 
shire, Spalding) said, the hon. Member 
for the Walworth Division of Newing- 
ton (Mr. Isaacs) had taunted Liberal 
Members with having forsaken their 
opinion that taxation and representation 
should go together. Under the Bill, 
special representation of owners of pro- 
perty was distinctly provided for, and 
therefore he could not understand how 
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the hon. Member could endeavour to get 
support on the ground that in voting 
against the clause now under considera- 
tion he would be supporting the principle 
that taxation and representation should 
go together. He (Mr. Halley Stewart) 
was indebted to the right hon.Gentleman 
the Member for East Wolverhampton 
(Mr. Henry H. Fowler) for his able 
advocacy of the cause of agricultural 
districts rather than the case against 
ground landlordism. He hoped hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite who represented agri- 
cultural constituencies would recollect 
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quent words already quoted from the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, he would bring to mind 
one sentence from a speech delivered by 
the right hon. Gentleman in reply to 
some observations of Sir Massey Lopes 
in 1871, who was proposing a Motion 
for grants-in-aid, in which he said that 
the Motion was brought in as a means 
of evading the division of the rates be- 
tween owners and occupiers. That 
seemed to him (Mr. Halley Stewart) to 
go far in advance of anything read by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 


that if they voted against the proposal | for East Wolverhampton (Mr. Henry 
of his bon. Friend (Mr. Channing) they! H. Fowler); because under the Bill, 
would be voting in favour of saddling | though they did not give grants-in-aid 


the tenants with those 


permanent | in name for the occupiers in England, 


improvements, the repayment for which | they gave a substitute for grants-in-aid, 
some of the Members on the Opposition | so that the Motion of Sir Massey Lopes 
Benches were in favour of spreading | was being practically carried out by the 
over a period of 60 years. The Com-/j Bill of the right hon. Gentleman the 


mittee limited the period to 30 years, so 
that practically they would throw upon 
the tenants and ratepayers the respon- 
sibility of paying back in their own 
lifetime the money expended in per- 
manent public improvements, by which 
the landlord, in the end, would chiefly 
benefit. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had endeavoured to put the Front 
Opposition Bench into the awkward 
position of having to choose between 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Mid Lothian (Mr. W. E. Gladstone) and 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for the Bridgeton Division of Glasgow 
(Sir George Trevelyan). But both were 
right; immediately, the tenant, but 
ultimately, the landlord, found relief 
from lessened taxation or the burden 
of its imposition. It seemed to him 
(Mr. Halley Stewart) that if the owners 
were just, they would meet the diffi- 
culties they saw in the future, and 
accept the responsibility of their pro- 
perty. They could not point to a single 
sot in city or town where the landlords 
that day received less income than they 
did 100 years ago—he was not referring 
to agricultural land. They could not 
find spots where, in the aggregate, the 
landlords had not a far larger income 
than formerly. Therefore, it was unjust 
to talk about the landlords at the pre- 
sent time paying their fair proportion 
of rating and taxation. It was theland 
that was bearing the large increase 
of taxation. In addition to the elo- 


Mr. Halley Stewart 
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President of the Local Government 
Board, and the proposition of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. If the 
argument of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, that a division of rates between 
the owner and occupier was a duty, was 
a reasonable argument, even when 
grants-in-aid were not given, it was 
ten times more reasonable now that 
grants-in-aid were given, and given to 
so large an amount. He (Mr. Halley 
Stewart) sat there as representing an 
agricultural division, though, he be- 
lieved, the tenant farmers of the divi- 
sion had not supported him. He had 
told them that if returned to the House 
he would be returned notwithstanding 
their adverse vote, but that when he 
came to Parliament he should serve them 
in spite of themselves. In giving the vote 
he intended to give, he felt that he 
should be giving a vote on behalf of the 
tenant farmers of England, and espe- 
cially on behalf of those who had long 
leases under which they had been 
saddled with new and burdensome rates. 
He hoped hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
representing agricultural constituencies 
would do something to bind tenant 
farmers and their proprietors together 
in bearing the burdens of new taxation, 
They had done something under the 
Allotments Bill for the labourers, and 
now let them do something for the ten- 
ant farmers, who were at the present 
moment crushed so unmercifully between 
the upper and the nether mill-stones— 
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crushed between the landlords and their 
increase of rent and the labourers and 
increase of wages. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester) said, he did 
not want to give an entirely silent vote 
on this question, as it was one in which 
he had previously taken an interest. 
It would be in the recollection of Mem- 
bers of the last House of Commons that 
the subject of the revision of rates be- 
tween owners and occupiers was brought 
forward on March the 23rd, 1886, by 
the late Member for the Bermondsey 
Division of Southwark (Professor Tho- 
rold Rogers). He (Mr. Picton) had the 
honour of seconding Professor Thorold 
Rogers’s Resolution, and what took place 
during the debate upon that Motion 
was, he thought, so instructive that he 
had expected it to be referred to more 
than had been the case during the dis- 
cussion that afternoon. Perhaps he 
might be allowed to remind the Com- 
mittee of what were the terms of that 
Resolution. It was as follows— 


“That the present system under which, in 
England and Wales, the first incidence of local 
taxation (with some slight exceptions) falls on 
the occupier and not on the owner of lands and 
tenements is unjust ; that such owners ought in 
equity to bear at least a moiety of those charges ; 
that the system under which country mansions 
are rated is unfair; and that the owners of 
ground rents in towns are liable to no part of 
those charges, the outlay of which is essential in 
order that the property may possess any market- 
alle value whatever.” 


That Resolution was carried, but being 
in the nature of an abstract Resolution, 
it had never yet been embodied in legis- 
lation. Whynot? ‘The answer to that 
question may be gathered from the 
speeches made by the Conservative oppo- 
nents of the Resolution. An Amend- 
ment was moved by the hon. Baronet 
the Member for the Wells Division of 
Somerset (Sir Richard Paget), and he 
(Mr. Picton) would ask the attention of 
the Committee to the terms of that 
Amendment. They were these—To leave 
out from the word “that” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add these 
words— 

“While the apportionment of the payment of 
rates between Jandlord and tenant may be de- 
sirable as part of a complete scheme for remedy- 
ing the admitted inequalities of the incidence of 
local taxation, this Llouse is of opinion that the 
financial injustiee complained of can only be re- 
moved by a comprehensive measure, and that an 
equitable re-adjustment of taxation as, between 
real and personal property is urgently required.” 
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The view taken by the hon. Baronet at 
that time was, as expressed in his Amend- 
ment, that while the proposal made by 
the late Member for the Bermondsey 
Division of Southwark was a reasonable 
one enough, the time had not yet come 
for carrying it out, and the time would 
not come until there was a considerable 
measure for the re-adjustment of the 
whole system of Local Taxation before 
the House. In that view of the ques- 
tion the hon. Baronet had been sustained 
by many sitting on his side of the House, 
which was, of course, not the side on 
which he was sitting now. But they 
always expected that people who made 
earnest professions when they crossed 
over from one side of the House to the 
other would be prepared, as far as pos- 
sible, to carry out the views that they 
had held in opposition. Now, he (Mr. 
Picton) wished to draw attention to some 
words that were spoken, and which 
seemed to sum up very well the whole 
of the view taken by the Tory opponents 
of the Resolution of the late Member 
for the Bermondsey Division of South- 
wark. The hon. Member for the How- 
denshire Division of the East Riding of 
Yorkshire (Mr. Duncombe) said— 

“It was a strange thing to a new Member to 
think that year after year this question came 
before the Louse, and yet was no nearer any 
settlement. They all knew the necessity for 
some change, but it was only on those occasions 
which, unfortunately, were only too rare, when 
a Conservative Government was in power, that 
anything like a practical step was taken,”— 
(3 Hansard, [303] 1678.) 

Well, now they had a Conservative 
Government in power at the present 
moment, and he (Mr. Picton) should 
like to see the Members of that Con- 
servative Government more mindful 
than they had hitherto appeared during 
that afternoon’s discussion of the views 
that they and their Friends had taken 
on the occasion to which he referred as 
to the question of Local Taxation. The 
hon. Gentleman the Member for North 
Islington (Mr. Bartley), the hon. Mem- 
ber for the Honiton Division of Devon- 
shire (Sir John Kennaway), and the 
hon. Member for the Wirral Division of 
Chester (Captain Cotton), all had at 
that time contended that reform was 
absolutely necessary, but they said that 
it could not possibly be accomplished 
until there was a large measure for the 
re-adjustment of Local Taxation before 
the House. Well, they had that mea- 
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surenow. It might not be as extensive 
as some of them could have desired, but 
still he thought that what was being 
enacted in the course of that Session in 
regard to Local Taxation was a very 
considerable and a very important mea- 
sure of reform. They were going to 
give much larger assistance to Local 
Taxation than bad ever been given 
before. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer assured 
them that that measure would accom- 
plish that end to which so many states- 
men had aspired—namely, of making 
personalty take its share of the burdens 
of Local Taxation, so that he (Mr. Picton) 
thought they had good reason to say 
that the idea laid down in 1886 by the 
Tory opponents of the Resolution of the 
hon. Member for the Bermondsey Divi- 
sion of Southwark had actually been 
accomplished. They had said, ‘‘ We 
are quite prepared to divide the rates 
between landlord and tenant as soon as 
we can bring about a fair measure of 
reform in regard to Local Taxation.” 
Well, that fair measure was being 
actually carried into law that Session, 
and he (Mr. Picton) called upon those 
Gentlemen to fulfil the promise they 
then gave and to accept the Amendment 
now before the Committee. In regard 
to some of the arguments which had 
been produced from the other side, he 
could not but express a little surprise. 
There was the hon. Member for the 
Stepney Division of the Tower Hamlets 
(Mr. Wootton Isaacson), for instance, 
who expressed the utmost wonder that 
any Member should be so unreasonable 
as to expect the ground landlord to pay 
any part of the school rates. He asked, 
almost with indignation, ‘‘ What benefit 
ean the ground landlords possibly de- 
rive from the school rates?’”’ Well, the 
ground landlords were already deriving 
considerable advantage from the pay- 
ment of these rates ; for what did those 
rates effect ? They raised the standard of 
comfort amongst a large part of the com- 
munity, amongst whom the standard of 
comfort had hitherto been too low. 
Better education inspired a desire for 
better lodging, and that necessitated 
better buildings, and when those were 
put up the ground landlords got better 
security for their money. Besides, they 
were benefited by the promotion of 
public order and public wealth, all of 
which operated to their credit, in making 
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their land more valuable and a better 
security for their money. He therefore 
thought it was entirely unreasonable to 
say that the ground landlords had no in- 
terest in helping to sustain public 
elementary education. But the point he 
wished to argue here especially was 
that it was time that they should change 
the assumption which always underlay 
every argument about rates up to the 
present time—namely, that the occupier 
might fairly be expected to pay the 
whole amount. They wanted that 
assumption changed. It was a very 
moderate proposal that was made that 
day, as the Chairman had laid it down 
that they could not refer to anything 
but the new rates to be raised by the 
County Council, for County Council pur- 
poses. It was therefore not a compre- 
hensive, but only a partial reform. It 
might be regarded as the thin end of the 
wedge; but if it was a beneficial change, 
that did not much matter. That seemed 
to him to be an excellent opportunity of 
doing something to check the assump- 
tion that the occupier ought to pay the 
whole of the rates. There was nothing 
so strange in the idea. As they had 
heard in Scotland already they were 
thoroughly accustomed to the practice 
of dividing the rates’ between the land- 
lord and the tenant, and he believed 
that system worked admirably there and 
caused far less discontent and friction 
than our system on this side of the 
Border. He hoped we should take a 
lesson in this matter, as we had taken 
on many others, from our Scotch 
brethren, He trusted the Government 
would be satisfied with the marvellous 
progress made in the measure, and that 
willing as they had shown themselves to 
accept reasonable suggestions, they 
would give way upon the present point 
and allow the Committee, as they were 
passing a large measure of reform in the 
system of Local Taxation, te reform 
away grievances which they themselves 
adm.tted in the past, and even now ad- 
mitted to exist in regard to heavy 
burdens of Local Taxation which bore 
upon the occupier. 

Srr RICHARD PAGET (Somerset, 
Wells) said, they had listened with con- 
siderable interest to the speeches of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Spalding Division of Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Halley Stewart) and the hon. Member 
for Leicester (Mr. Picton) and others. 
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The hon. Member for the Spalding Divi- 
sion had told them that he was no re- 
presentative of the farmers; but he had 
afterwards declared that he told the 
farmers that he would help them, 
in spite of themselves, believing 
that the farmer was in the unhappy 
position of being between two mill- 
stones, being crushed by the oppres- 
sion of the landlord in his demand for 
increased rent, and by the oppression of 
the labourer in his demand for increased 
wages. Well, this was a statement 
which he (Sir Richard Paget) thought 
it was worth well to take note of, coming 
from one who posed as the friend and 
direct representative of the labourer. 
There was one remark in the hon. Mem- 
ber’s speech with which he (Sir Richard 
Paget) agreed, and that was that this 
question was of greater importance to 
rural districts than to urban districts. 
That would be seen in a moment, for 
the incidence of every farthing of rate 
pressed far more severely on occupiers 
of farms than on occupiers of houses. 
In the case of occupiers of houses the 
rate represented nothing more than 
that part of the man’s income which 
was devoted to paying the rent of the 
house. But, so far as regarded the 
farmer, the case was different; and 
still more different as regarded the yeo- 
man farmer, because he paid as owner 
and occupier, and bore four or five-fold 
the taxation that was imposed on the 
man who merely paid rates in respect 
of his house. That was a thing they 
should not lose sight of when they were 
dealing with the question of local rates. 
Now, he (Sir Richard Paget) had been 
familiar with this question of a divided 
rate for a long period. For upwards of 
20 years in that House hehad personally 
identified himself with this question of 
Local Taxation. He had had the plea- 
sure of working with Sir Massey Lopes, 
and of forming one of that majority 
which that gentleman gained many 
years ago in favour of his principle. 
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He had listened with pleasure to what |. 


had fallen from the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for East Wolverhamp- 
ton (Mr. Henry H. Fowler) when he 
quoted from the work written by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. Every word which the 
right hon. Gentleman had quoted had 
his (Sir Richard Paget’s) complete 
assent. It was stated with admirable 
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clearness, and represented a case to 
which it would be impossible to take 
any exception, and he (Sir Richard 
Paget) would say a word or two with 
regard to that presently; but he would 
now take the opportunity of es 
to the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for East Wolverhampton for having 
attempted, for a moment, to interrupt 
him in his speech. The truth was 
that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for East Wolverhampton had 
established in that House a reputation 
so great for clearness, precision, and 
accuracy, that he (Sir Richard Paget) 
was anxious to help him to maintain 
that reputation, and if the right hon. 
Gentleman had allowed him to inter- 

ose one question, he might have aided 
him in the matter. The question he 
was anxious to put to him was this— 
Whether, when he said that this Amend- 
ment now before the House, distinctly 
reserved the right of all existing leases, 
he could - his finger upon a line or 
spot in the Amendment wherein these 
rights were so reserved? He (Sir 
Richard Paget) need not now argue 
the question, because the hon. and 
learned Attorney General, who had 
spoken in so calm and lucid a manner, 
had pointed out that Sub-section 5 of 
the Amendment was limited to contracts 
made after the passing of the Act, and, 
so far as regarded the rights of the occu- 
piers to demand from the owner the 
rate, those rights were absolutely safe- 

uarded ; but, as the hon. and learned 
Suite the Attorney General had 
pointed out, nosuch safeguarding existed 
in the early portion of the clause. He 
would not go further into this matter, be- 
cause he took it that it was entirely be- 
yond dispute. He did not think that any- 
one would for a moment deny that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attor- 
ney General had in a clear, plain, and 
unmistakable manner pointed out that, 
whatever might have been the intention 
of those who introduced the Amend- 
ment, there was nothing in it whatever 
to safeguard the rights of existing con- 
tracts. And now let him refer again 
for a moment to what had fallen from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for East Wolverhampton in quoting 
from the work of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
which he thought dated back to the 
year 1871. He (Sir Richard Paget) had 
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already stated that he was in complete 
agreement with every word which had 
been quoted. But at the time the right 
hon. Gentleman’s scheme was before 
the House, he (Sir Richard Paget) 
found himself, of necessity, in opposi- 
tion to it, and for the simple reason 
that he and those with whom he had 
the honour to work were endeavouring 
to obtain a re-adjustment of taxation, 
and to secure that which they thought 
was rightful relief tu the local taxpayer. 
They were in no way assisted by public 
opinion. The truth of their contention 
was denied ; but slowly and by degrees 
public opinion had come round, and 
that House had come round, and almost 
everything that he had asked had been 
conceded. But the contention they 
held then against a divided rate— 
and they held it now—was this, that 
the divided rate per se was no relief to 
local taxation. Take the case of the 
man who paid as owner and occupier, 
which was a crucial case. What relief did 
the yeoman get, if they told him to take 
his rates as owner out of one pocket and 
as occupier outof the other? That divided 
rate was no remedy. It was, however, 
quite another thing when a large re- 
adjustment of taxation was being made, 
and he (Sir Richard Paget) was one of 
those who hoped that before this debate 
came to an end they would hear from 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, or some one repre- 
senting Her Majesty’s Government, 
that this was a question which they were 
prepared to grasp and grapple with in 
the future. He did not complain for a 
moment of the principle of dividing the 
rate, except in so far as he had done 
of old, which was that it was no relief 
of Local Taxation, and was merely 
giving that question the go-by. The 
hon. Member opposite (Mr. Picton) had 
done him the honour to quote him in 
the course of this debate, and had stated 
that he had said on a former occasion 
that he ‘“‘ would support a proposal 
for a division of rates when it was pro- 
fie in a comprehensive measure.” 





Mr. Picron: Hear, hear!]. The hon. 
ember for Leicester cheered that state- 
ment; but if he (Sir Richard Paget) re- 
collected aright, it was only within the 
t few minutes that the hon. Member 
imself had said that that was not a com- 
prehensive measure, so that, out of the 
mouth of the hon. Member for Leicester 
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himself, he claimed to be entirely ab- 
solved from giving a vote in the direction 
that hon. Member would desire. Nay, 
more, he claimed this, that his consti- 
tuency would demand that he should do 
as he was going to do—that was to say, 
vote against the Amendment, for his 
point had always been that they should 
deal with this question comprehensively. 
Would the acceptance of the Amend- 
ment be dealing with it comprehen- 
sively? To what extent didit go? It 
went to the extent of dealing only with 
the rate which was levied by the 
County Council. But what was the 
amount to be levied? If they could 
judge from what the rate had been 
in the past, it would be something like 
43d. in the pound. So ‘that thus, frag- 
mentarily, in dealing with a single rate, 
they were attempting now to introduce 
into the Bill a clause which he main- 
tained had no place within it, and which 
he thought it would be extremely incon- 
venient to introduce, and which, he con- 
tended, the time had pussed for at- 
tempting to introduce in this Bill. 
He would tell the Committee why. At 
an earlier stage of the Bill the Com- 
mittee had come to this conclusion, that 
owners, gud owners, were not to have the 
vote. The Committee had given them the 
miserable right that they might, if they 
chose —if they were selected—sit as re- 
presentative men on these County Coun- 
cils, but they had denied the owners any 
franchise. If it had been otherwise, and 
if the voice of the Committee had been 
—‘‘ There is so much to be said for this 
principle, that we will give the owners 
representation, and will give them the 
power of voting,” well and good; but 
the Committee had already cut from 
under their own feet the only ground 
upon which they could stand, when they 
declined to give effect to such a principle. 
The only sound attitude was this—to let 
one foot stand on taxation and the other 
on representation, for then they knew 
where they were ; but to cut the ground 
from under one foot or the other was to 
render the position thoroughly unsound 
and unstable. He thought he had given 
sufficient reason why, on that occasion, 
it would be absolutely inconsistent to 
deal in a fragmentary way, and in a 
manner void of principle, with a question 
of that magnitude. He would say one 
word as to an argument which had been 
used—‘“‘ Why do you object to this on 
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rinciple when it is done in Seotland ?”’ 


“Hear, hear!’”} Surely, those who 
cheered that statement did know, or, at 
any rate, ought to know, that in Scot- 
Jand in respect of these rates, owners 
were adequately represented. Did hon. 
Members not know that there were 
Commissioners of Supply in Scotland ? 
Did they not know that Commissioners 
of Supply were persons who paid the 
rates and had the right to spend them ? 
Would the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for East Wolverhampton intro- 
duce, by way of Amendment, into this 
Bill, a principle similar to that of the 
Commissioners of Supply in Scotland ? 
Would he give the owners in England 
the power they had in Scotland ? 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER said, 
oe the exclusive right of taxation 
in Scotland. 

Str RICHARD PAGET said, that in 
England the owners had the exclusive 
privilege of having no vote at all. The 
right hon. Gentleman wanted to place 
the English occupier on a par with the 
Scotch occupier, but to give the English 
owner the exclusive privilege of being 
denied the right to any share in repre- 
sentation. The right hon. Gentleman 
would vote for the clause as it stood, 
although it would break down exist- 
ing financial arrangements, and do that 
in the interests of one section of the 
community without giving any share 
of representation to those on whom he 
would impose, for the first time, the 
new financial burden. Surely, it could 
not for a moment be contended that in 
such a proposition there was to be found 
any justice whatever? This debate 
had turned to a considerable extent 
upon the Metropolitan question, and he 
(Sir Richard Paget) was not there for 
one moment to say that there was not a 
grievance to be remedied, and that some- 
thing did not require to be done. He 
did not say that the owners of ground 
rents in London should not in some way 
be called upon to pay a reasonable share, 
especially in respect of those items of 
permanent expenditure which added to 
the value of their holdings. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Cen- 
tral Bradford (Mr. Shaw Lefevre), if 
he recollected aright, had already told 
them in this debate that his mind on this 
question was in a state of great uncer- 
tainty. He said at one moment that he 
thought the clause ought to be retro- 
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spective for London, but that it was not 
retrospective ; he said at one moment 
that the clause proposed to give relief to 
the occupiers of London to the extent of 
half their rates, and that he thought 
relief of the whole of the rates should 
be given. The right hon. Gentleman’s 
mind seemed to beina confused, inchoate 
state on this question, and that must be 
the mental condition of other hon. Mem- 
bers, as they approached it with the 
idea that it contained that which the 
hon. and learned Attorney General said 
it did not contain. The arguments of 
those hon. Members were knocked into 
smithereens by the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Attorney General. There 
was nothing in their contention. This 
was a question upon which he trusted 
that Her Majesty’s Government would 
be firm, and would not give way. 
Whilst he, for one, would adjure them 
to remain firm with respect to this 
Amendment, he must say that he 
should be gratified to hear from them 
a clear and distinct statement that 
they thoroughly realized that this was 
a question of great difficulty, and, 
it might be, of great perplexity, but 
that it; demanded a settlement; that 
there was virtue in the principles 
enunciated, and that in future they 
would be prepared to deal with the 
matter. To attempt to deal with it now 
in the present Bill would require the 
measure to be recast. Nothing but the 
recasting of the measure, so as to intro- 
duce the principle of giving owners, 
under the circumstances he had pointed 
out, the right to vote, which they un- 
doubtedly ought to have—nothing short 
of that would, in any respect, justify 
the introduction of this paiaaighe into 
the Bill. They were now at the end of 
July. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” ] He was glad 
to hear that cheer; they had got on 
famously last night, and he should be 
glad to find a Division now dispose of 
this matter ; but let this be understood 
—that someone on the Front Minis- 
terial Bench should be authorized to 
speak, and speak with no uncertain 
voice, on the matter, and declare that 
there was a principle involved in this 
subject which they should grapple with, 
although it was impossible to do so in 
the present Bill. What was the position 
of the late Home Secretary ? Why, ‘in 
season or out of season, be it fair or un- 
fair, be the elause meagre or complete, 
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here is an opportunity in which I can 
stick one of my peculiarly poisoned pins 
into the measure of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment.” He (Sir Richard Paget), 
however, would be glad to hear reason- 
able men on both sides of the Committee 
agree as to the impossibility of intro- 
ducing that method of action into the 
Bill, and see them relegate the question 
to a time when it could be satisfactorily 
dealt with. Hon. Gentlemen — 
as a matter of fact, had engaged them- 
selves in a sham fight, and they could 
not, by any possibility, do more than 
throw another difficulty in the way of 
passing the Bill. The system proposed 
would break up existing contracts. 
[**No, no.” ] The hon. and learned At- 
torney General had shown them clearly 
enough that if the Amendment were 
adopted there would be no safeguard 
for existing contracts, and as it would 
saddle owners with new financial bur- 
dens without giving them a share in re- 
presentation, he thought that the Go- 
vernment should strenuously resist it. 
Sirk WILLIAM HARCOURT 
(Derby): I rise, at the invitation of the 
hon. Baronet (Sir Richard Paget), not 
to stick a poisoned pin into him, but to 
express my real and sincere compassion 
for a Gentleman who finds himself in an 
extremely difficult position, and who has, 
at considerable length, adduced a great 
number of arguments in favour of not 
doing that which he feels he ought to 
do. The hon. Baronet has said that 
he is not against the principle of this 
clause—that he thinks it is a right prin- 
ciple; but then he sets to work to show 
that this is not a convenient season to 
carry it out. He then says that the time 
has gone by when it could be carried 
out, and he has given every possible 
reason which could occur to that for- 
midable band of local taxation reformers 
who have been holding themselves out 
for years to the tenant farmers of Eng- 
land as their true friends, to show that 
when the time comes for doing some- 
thing for their benefit, that they make 
every possible excuse for doing nothing. 
The hon. Baronet knows very well how 
the Division List on this Amendment 
will be scanned in the newspapers in 
every county in England to-morrow. 
The hon. Baronet knows that the people 
who will vote against the clause will be 
the landowners and the people who re- 
present property. He knows perfectly 
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well that the excuses—if it were not for 
the great respect I bear towards the 
hon. Baronet, I should say the miser- 
able excuses—he has offered for not 
supporting the Amendment will not 
serve his purpose at all. He has re- 
ferred to certain details in the Amend- 
ment, and has spoken of what the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General said on the subject. The hon. 
and learned Attorney General was per- 
fectly frank in the matter, and said he 
was not arguing the principles of the 
Amendment, but details which could be 
altered in the clause. We are on the 
second reading of the clause; we are 
not on the details at all. We are on the 
question of the principle which the hon. 
Baronet says he is in favour of—namely, 
a division of rates. There is nothing 
else at issue between us except that 
division. The hon. Baronet and others 
have endeavoured to argue the point as 
to interference with past contracts; but 
the answer to that is, that if the ma- 
jority of this House are of opinion that 
past contracts should be saved, it is per- 
fectly possible, after you have read this 
clause a second time, to amend it so as 
to save them. Whether it would be a 
wise thing or not to do that, I will not 
express a strong opinion. [ Laughter. ] 
The noble Lord opposite smiles. He is 
a man who condemned the conduct of 
the Government when, on the last Irish 
Land Bill brought in last Session, they 
inserted a clause to affect existing con- 
tracts retrospectively as to judicial rents. 
And why did they insert that clause? 
Because we, I think unwisely, had 
saved existing contracts, and it had 
become impossible to maintain the in- 
justice of refusing to revise judicial 
rents on existing leases when they were 
standing side by side with other tenan- 
cies which had had the advantage of a 
revision of judicial rents. I beg the 
noble Lord’s attention to that. I know 
he condemned the proposal; but, then, 
he condemned the action of the Govern- 
ment he supports, and they found it 
necessary to affect retrospectively exist- 
ing contracts, because they could not 
apply a principle they deemed to be 
just to future contracts, and refuse to 
apply it to past contracts; and I advise 
hon. Members opposite to bear in mind, 
when they come to deal with this ques- 
tion of the division of rates, the pressure 
under which they were obliged to adopt 
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that principle previously. However, as 
I say, that is not the question we are 
upon now. The question we are now 
upon is as to whether it is a fair thing 
that a division of rates between the 
owner and occupier should be made a 
part of the principle of rating in this 
country, whether in town or country. I 
was a little surprised that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, feeling the pressure of the admir- 
able speech made by my right hon. 
Friend the Member for East Wolver- 
hampton (Mr. Henry H. Fowler), should 
not eae attempted to make any reply 
to that speech. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman appeared to be satisfied with 
borrowing across the Table his own 
book, from which my right hon. Friend 
had quoted, to satisfy himself that he 
could ever had laid down such a 
principle of justice, of equity, and of 
policy as had been attributed to him. 
The right hon. Gentleman having, how- 
ever, satisfied himself that he had at one 
time laid down such a principle, very 
discreetly left the House. Well, thatis 
the position in which the Government 
are with reference to this principle of 
the division of the rates. They are 
obliged to admit that the principle is a 
just one, and what are the pretexts 
upon which hon. Gentlemen opposite 
are going to try to evade respensibility 
for refusing to apply that principle? 
[ Cries of “Oh! "y I use the word 
evade, but I do not wish to do it un- 
civilly, and if hon. Gentlemen opposite 
will supply me with a better one in 
which to describe the speech to which 
we have just listened from the hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Wells 
Division of Somerset (Sir Richard 
Paget), I shall gladly adopt it. Would 
the hon. Baronet prefer that I should 
ask what are their excuses for not carry- 
ing out the principle, which they admit 
to be a just one? Here we have a 
Gentleman who says that he approves 
of the principle of the division of the 
rates. Well, this clause asserts the 
principle of the division of rates; and 
why, therefore, is he going to vote 
against it? [An hon. Member: The 
time is inopportune. | Very inopportune! 
That remark reminds me of an obser- 
vation made by a very well-known 
character of old, who, when the truth 
was preached to him, said—‘“I will 
hear you at a more convenient season.” 
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Why is the time inopportune? Here 
is a Bill which is intended to settle the 
uestion of Local Government. Why 
should it not settle the question of the 
division of the rates? It is said that 
you cannot deal with the whole question 
of the rates, and no more you can; but 
is there any man of common sense in 
this House who does not know perfectly 
well that if you inserted the principle of 
this clause in this Bill, that principle 
will inevitably, and, as a matter of 
course, be applied to all the other rates 
in the country? It is a just principle. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in those passages 
which were read by my right hon. 
Friend the Member for East Wolver- 
hampton, has proved that the principle 
is just, and that the other principle is 
unjust to an extent that can hardly be 
expressed. What is the other principle? 
Why, that you practically make the 
occupier, whether he be in the town or 
country—and although I do not myself 
profess to be a more competent judge in 
this matter than other people, I should 
say that probably in towns more than in 
the country—you practically make the 
occupier pay the cost of the permanent 
improvements, from which the owners 
derive the greatest share of benefit. 
That is unquestionably true; no one can 
deny it; and I maintain this is a gross 
injustice—one of the greatest injustices 
that property has ever inflicted on in- 
dustry and labour in this country--and 
the more it is discussed the more it will 
be so understood ; and you who represent 
the great majority of Metropolitan con- 
stituencies opposite, how are you going 
to justify to the occupiers your vote 
against a principle which will share, as 
between the owners and occupiers, the 
burden of the rates? How are you who 
represent county constituencies, and who 
have talked so much about the dreadful 
oppression of Local sory pe fag anf 
—yes, you talk about it as if you woul 
lift with your little finger every part of 
that burden, how are you going to face 
your constituencies after the vote you are 
about to give? You, the landowners of 
England, are determined that the tenants 
of England shall bear this burden, and 
so far as the country and rural districts 
are concerned you will be directly voting 
for the landlord as against the tenant. 
[‘*No, uo ”] You may say “No” if 
you like; but the question is, what the 
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tenants of England will think of your 
vote to-morrow. Well, now, what is 
your answer? You say if this division 
of rates takes place, the landlords ought 
to be represented. Yes, but how repre- 
sented? I suppose you mean that they 
are to have half the representation. 
That is your argument; but is there a 
man amongst you who dare make such 
a proposal? The noble Lord opposite, 
who was delighted at the argument 
that in Scotland the Commissioners 
of Supply imposed the rate — who, 
thanks to that arrangement, is all 
right—half the rates being paid by 
the tenant, and half by the landlord 
[Sir Ricnarp Pacer: No; wholly paid 
by the landlord.] ([‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 
Are you applauding the proposition 
that some of the rates are divided, or 
that no rates are divided? Without 
explanation I am unable to understand 
the reasoning faculty upon which the 
cheers of the hon. and learned Member 
for Preston (Mr. Tomlinson) are founded. 
The noble Lord is satisfied with the 
scheme under which the landowner or 
the heritor will have the whole vote and 
the tenant pays a part of the rates, but 
a system under which the tenant would 
have a majority of the votes, and the 
landlord would pay a part of the rates, he 
describes as ‘‘Oh, most unjust! We 
could not think of sucha thing.” That 
position was entirely destroyed by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
East Wolverhampton, in the speech to 
which no reply had been attempted. In 
Imperial taxation you do not lay down any 
such principle as that the owner should 
be represented, especially in respect 
of taxes which fall upon property, and 
although that point has been raised 
before, no reply has been a to 
it. We have long ago got far beyond 
that view, that unless special represen- 
tation of particular interests is given, 
you cannot make a rate which will 
affect everybody. Now, in respect of the 
taxation in rural districts, who are going 
to be responsible for the expenditure, 
and consequently forthe rate? Isit the 
tenant alone? Not at all. The rate- 
payers generally, the majority of whom 
in many cases will be the agricultural 
labourers, will determine the expendi- 
ture and will determine the rate. What 
protection will be given to the farmer? 
None at all. You do not pretend that 
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persons affected ; because the farmer is 
in a small minority in the rural 
districts, so far as regards the persons 
who administer the rates. Therefore, 
you do not class these grants-in-aid 
in defence of the farmer; but I am 
sorry to say that when it comes to a 
practical point, you do not care one 
straw about the farmer. You are very 
ready to advance this argument ou 
behalf of the landowner as conclusive, 
and say if the landowner is not fully 
represented he shall not be rated ; but 
as regards the farmer, you allow him to 
be rated. At present he has no repre- 
sentation at all for his property, and 
therefore it is practically an insincere 
and hypocritical pretence upon which 
the principle contained in this clause is 
contested. How does the matter stand ? 
Here we have a proposal upon the 
second reading of a clause to assert the 
justice of a system of a divided rate. 
We are not, on this second reading of 
the clause, discussing at all the question 
as to whether or not the proposal is to 
apply to existing leases or to existing 
contracts. The Committee may deter- 
mine that one way or the other, as it 
pleases. I have already, in the absence 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, pointed out, as 
a warning, the case where leases were 
excluded in the Irish Land Act. You 
could not stand up to that principle ; 
but I am not arguing upon that now, as 
we are not going to divide upon it. 
The question we are going to divide 
upon is the question of the justice of the 
division of the rates as between owners 
and occupiers. That principle, whatever 
reason the right hon. Gentleman may 
give for voting against this proposal, is 
not unjust. On the contrary, the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has himself expressed the 
opinion that the existing system is un- 
just, that it unfairly taxes the occupier, 
and that it gives a most unfair advantage 
to the owner of property. That is the 
system which you refuse to modify, 
that is the system which in this Amend- 
ment we intend to put a stop to. We 
take issue on it. We reject all those 
dilatory pleas which have been put in 
on behalf of the landowner by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for the Wells 
Divison of Somerset (Sir Richard Paget). 
We reject all those pleas as to the time 
being inopportune urged on behalf of 
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owners of property by those who repre- 
sent them, whether in the rural districts, 
in the Metropolis, or in the urban dis- 
tricts of England, and we take our stand 
upon the principle which you may 
defeat, but which we are thoroughly 
confident must become the law of the 
land within a very short time. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: I do not know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman was 
present not very long ago when the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
East Wolverhampton (Mr. Henry H. 
Fowler) deprecated the introduction of 
warmth and Party spirit into this debate. 
I do not know whether the right 
hon. Gentleman heard the friendly lec- 
ture of his right hon. Friend, who stated 
that this debate had, generally speaking, 
been conducted with very great freedom 
from Party spirit, and rebuked an hon. 
Member who sits on thisside of the House 
for endeavouring to make political capital 
out of this debate. Now, the right hon. 
Gentleman, as is usual—as he so often 
has done—endeavoured to set occupiers 
against owners, and to misrepresent the 
feelings of owners towards occupiers, 
and to create between them as much 
bad blood as he possibly could. That 
was why the right hon. Gentleman 
endeavoured to import into this debate 
so much warmth. [Sir Wituram Har- 
court dissented.] I do not think it 
will be denied that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman contributed considerable warmth 
to this debate. Then the right hon. 
Gentleman having, as I have said, done 
his best to create had blood, came and 
laid down from his position on the 
Front Opposition Bench what we are 
going to vote for. He chooses a certain 
formula, and says that is the principle 
for which we are going to vote. Now, 
it is nothing of the kind. The question 
before us is as to whether the clause on 
the Paper should be imported into the 
Bill. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT: It is 
whether the clause shall be read a 
second time. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Yes; it is as tothe 
second reading of the clause; but the 
right hon. Gentleman did not say that. 


Several hon. Members: Yes, he did. 
Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: The 
right hon. Gentleman was not in the 
House when I said it; but he came in 
while I was speaking—when I was in 
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about the middle of my speech. I said 
we were reading this clause a second 
time, just as we read a Bill a second 
time, and that that second reading 
would commit us to the principle but 
not to the details. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: The right hon. 
Gentleman chooses to say what is the 
principle of this clause; he says it is the 
division of the rates between the owners 
and occupiers. It was said that I had 
upheld that, and I consulted my own 
book in order that I might see what I 
said therein. I also consulted the Bill, 
which I had the honour to introduce 17 
years ago for a very different purpose. 
I did that in order to compare—and I 
call the attention of the Committee par- 
ticularly to this—in order to compare 
the proposal then made to that now sub- 
mitted to the Committee. Ifhon. Mem- 
bers will make that comparison, they 
will find that a very curious result fol- 
lows. The hon. Member who proposed 
this clause (Mr. Channing) has taken 
almost the precise language of the clause 
in my Bill, but with two remarkable 
omissions. The section in my Bill in- 
troduced this provision— 

**But no deduction shall be made to any 
occupier in respect of such portion of the rates 
as he has before the passing of this Act con- 
tracted with his landlord to pay.” 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT: That 
is a detail ; put it in this clause if you 
like. 

Mr. GOSCHEN: Yes; but why was 
it not put in this clause originally ? 
The Committee will see the significance 
of the omission. It is not that the hon. 
Member did not think of it, but that he 
deliberately omitted to put in the provi- 
sion, and this justifies what has been 
said—a position which I think few hon. 
Members opposite will deny—that by 
this clause they intended to affect exist- 
ing contracts. [Cries of ‘‘No!”] But 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby nods his head. They put a 
different construction upon it, Sir, to 
that which you were inclined to put 
upon it at the beginning of this discus- 
sion, that it affects existing contracts by 
placing half the rates on the existing 
owner whatever the contract might have 
been. That is the proposal for which 
we are called upon to vote. But the 
right hon. Gentleman says—‘‘ Why do 
you not amend the clause, if you think 
it desirable?’ We have urged, and 
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will continue to urge, and it is a reason- 
able argument, whatever the right hon. 
Gentleman may say, that a Bill in 
which we have not dealt with rating at 
all, is not the proper place in which to 
introduce this provision. There are 
many questions connected with rating 
with which we shall have to deal here- 
after, and which cannot be dealt with 
in this measure. We have purposely 
not overloaded the Bill, which, Heaven 
knows, is long enough and heavy enough 
at present. We should kill it if, besides 
what we have done, we were to deal 
with the whole question of rating. We 
cannot agree at this stage of the Bill to 
introduce a part of the rating question, 
and such an important and interesting 
_ of that question would affect the 

ill in different ways. And now let me 
call attention to the other omission of 
the hon. Member from this clause, which 
has otherwise been copied from the 
clause in my Bill. The Bill of 17 years 
ago proposed that the owner, being rated 
to the Consolidated Rate, should, for the 
a of the Parliamentary and other 

ranchises, be deemed equally to be 
rated to the Poor Rate, and for the pay- 
ment of such rate. Therefore, I was 
prepared that when the owner paid part 
of the rate for Parliamentary and other 
franchises, he was to have a vote. Hon. 
Members opposite, it would be remem- 
bered, denied to owners the status of 
the franchise ; they denied to them any 
franchise at all. Therefore this pro- 
posal, which is now made to the Com- 
mittee by the clause we are asked to 
read a second time, violates existing 
contracts, and refuses that representa- 
tion to the owner in respect of which he 
should be called upon to pay. Now, 
I would call the attention of the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite to a passage in 
a speech delivered by Sir Charles Dilke 
on this very matter at Halifax, in 1885. 
The right hon. Gentleman said — 

‘**The Rathbone Bill’ followed in one im- 
portant point the view which Mr. Goschen had 
declared some years before, and provided for 
the division of the rate between the owner and 
occupier. I mention this matter because I be- 
lieve the division of rates involves giving the 
owners the municipal franchise in the municipal 
boroughs. If, as some think, the boroughs will 
not accept this change, then I fear the division 
of rates cannot be carried.’’ 

If, therefore, we had proposed this divi- 
sion of rates in the present Bill, we 
should have had, in addition to all the 
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other work we have to do, to reconstruct 
the municipal franchise, and I leave it 
to the Committee at large to consider 
what labour and application that would 
have involved in the conduct of this 
Bill. The fact is, and it cannot be 
denied by the most ardent advocates of 
this division of the rates between the 
owners and the occupiers, it involves the 
settlement of the position of the owners 
and their right to a special voice with 
regard to this taxation, half of which 
they would be called upon to pay under 
this proposal. That is a matter which 
could not possibly be put out of sight. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Derby has charged hon. Mem- 
bers on this side of the House with 
being lukewarm on this question of 
the division of rates between owners 
and occupiers. There are many hon. 
Gentlemen on this side of the House 
who take precisely as strong a view of 
the propriety of this rating as hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, and I entirely re- 
pudiate the view that this is a question 
as between the acceptance and the re- 
fusal of the principle of the division of 
rates. The right hon. Gentleman knows 
to what extent I am myself pledged to 
this division of rates. From what I 
have said on previous occasions on this 
question I do not recede, with the saving 
of existing contracts and securing to the 
owner a voice in the expenditure of the 
rates, and I am authorized to say, on 
the part of my Colleagues, that that is 
their view also. We consider that while 
it is not possible in this Bill to deal with 
the division of rates between owners 
and occupiers, as it would involve the 
settlement of many other matters which 
it would be impossible to put into this 
Bill, we will certainly consider how the 
division recommended by the Richmond 
Commission should be carried out. We 
have been asked how far we can pledge 
ourselves to deal with the matter by 
legislation? We cannot pledge our- 
selves to deal with the question within 
six months; we cannot say we will 
undertake, at any given moment, to 
deal with it; but we will say this, that 
we consider that the whole question 
of rating has still to be dealt with. It 
is a chapter that has not been concluded, 
and it is a matter that we should have 
been glad to include in this Bill if it 
had not been impossible to do so. 
Though we cannot pledge ourselves to 
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any particular date, we shall deal as 
soon as we can with this question of 
rating, and take into our best consider- 
tion how we can secure the division of 
rates between owners and occupiers ; 
but certainly along with that division 
providing security for existing contracts, 
and securing to owners a fair and just 
voice in the outlay of that taxation, 
such a large proportion of which they 
will be called upon to contribute. 

Sirk JULIAN GOLDSMID (St. Pan- 
cras, 8.) said, he thought the main prin- 
ciple on which they ought to agree was 
this—that if the tenant had contracted 
to pay rates he ought to continue to pay 
them during his lease; but it was 
hardly fair to impose upon the tenant 
new rates which were for the benefit of 
the landlord and tenant alike. He 
thought that those who were jointly to 
benefit by the new rates ought jointly 
to payforthem. That principle was not 
embodied in the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Channing), because he did not pre- 
serve to the present tenant the obliga- 
tion of paying the existing rates. How- 
ever, he thought that that objection 
might be met by an Amendment. It 
would not, in his opinion, be right to im- 
pose on the landlord the duty of paying 
part of the rating for improvements, 
unless they gave him some share of re- 
presentation, and consequently in that 
respect, also, the Amendment would have 
to be amended, and many other altera- 
tions would have to follow in the Bill. 
As he had said, it would be very difficult 
to make all those alterations at this late 
period when there still remained so 
much work to be done, and he could not 
but think that his hon. Friend might be 
inclined not to press his Amendment if 
the Government would undertake to 
deal with the subject next Session. The 
Amendment contained a principle which 
it was exceedingly difficult for him to 
vote against, and he would for these 
reasons urge that, as they were agreed 
in saying that it was fair that existing 
obligations should be preserved, and 
that some representation should be 
given to those required to pay in future, 
there need be no great fight upon this 
matter, and that the Government might 
make a promise to deal with the whole 
question next Session, and then he 
thought his hon. Friend might fairly 
withdraw his clause. 
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Mea. W. H. SMITH said, in answer 
to the appeal of the hon. Baronet, it was 
a little too soon to make any positive 
engagment with respect to next Session. 
They might be placed in circumstances 
over which they had no control, and 
have to delay or postpone one measure 
in favour of another of greater import- 
ance. But his right hon. Friend had 
stated that it was the intention of the 
Government to deal with the question 
of rating at the earliest possible moment. 
He asked the Committee to consider that 
intimation as given in good faith, and 
beyond it he could not go. 

Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Stockport) 
said, although he represented no land- 
owners, he must vote against the clause, 
and desired to state his reasons for doing 
so. He hadno objection to a law being 
made which should throw on the land- 
lord or owner of property a portion of 
the rates ; he had no objection to a law 
being made which, if it were necessary, 
would throw upon him the whole of the 
rates, provided only that there was left 
to him and the tenant absolute freedom 
to make their own arrangement with re- 
gard to these payments. His objection 
was to the 5th sub-section of the clause, 
which sought to provide that any con- 
tract made by an occupier after the pass- 
ing of the Act, by virtue of which he was 
deprived of his right to make a deduc- 
tion from the rent, should be void both 
at law andin equity. As concerned that 
proposal, no case whatever had been 
shown to the Committee why the law 
should step in and interfere with that 
freedom of contract which ought to exist 
between grown people who were making 
a bargain, as to which each knew what 
he wanted and would take due pains to 
obtain it. He objected to the clause in 
the interests of the owner and the occu- 
pier. [ Cries of ‘‘ Divide! ”’} 

Mr. BUCHANAN rose in his place, 
and claimed to move, ‘“ That the Ques- 
tion be now put;” but the Chairman 
withheld his assent, and declined then 
to put that Question. 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE said, it 
seemed to him that when the owner had 
land to let, and was seeking a tenant, 
and when a tenant desired to hire land, 
the two ought to be allowed to make 
their own bargain with regard to the 
incidence of taxation. There was no 
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reason in the nature of things why the 
law should step in between the parties 
and prevent their making as good terms 
for themselves as they could. They were 
quite aware with regard to Ireland that 
a state of things had arisen which had 
led to interference with freedom of con- 
tract; but it had not been shown that 
there was any ground for such in- 
terference in this country. Political 
economists had shown clearly that at- 
tempts of this kind to interfere with 
freedom of contract did much more 
harm than good to the party whom they 
were intended to benefit. For these 
reasons he should vote against the 
clause. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
(Lancashire, Rossendale) said, he would 
not detain the Committee for more than 
a minute or two. But he wished to say 
a word before the question in the clause 
was decided upon. If he believed that 
the position of the occupier in respect to 
tae question of the division of rates 
would be prejudiced by the rejection of 
the clause, he should certainly have a 
great objection to voting against it. 
This was a reform in connection with 
rating, which he had long believed to be 
expedient ; but it seemed to him that it, 
and, indeed, the whole question of rating 
was one of quite sufficient import- 
ance to merit consideration nl to 
form the subject of a separate measure. 
The Government, he believed, had 
stated that it was their desire in the first 
instance to deal with the subject of 
rating in the present measure ; but ex- 
perience had shown that there were 
already a sufficient number of subjects 
of very great importance dealt with in it 
without encumbering it with the import- 
ant and difficult question of rating. His 
own opinion was that it was not desir- 
able to introduce one portion of that 
great question by means of this clause. 
He considered that a tacit understanding 
had been arrived at on the point when 
the franchise for electing the County 
Council was decided upon, and when no 
portion of the Committee supported the 
giving of a vote to owners. It seemed 
.to him that if the owners were to be made 
liable in future to pay a portion of the 
rates to which they were not now liable, 
the question, at all events, arose—he did 
notsayit conclusively followed—whether 
some additional representation and 
power of making their voices heard 
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ought not to be given to them in 
consequence. Not only would the 
introduction of the clause involve im- 
portant changes in the construction of 
the Bill which had now passed, but, at 
the same time, it would be extremely 
undesirable at that time to introduce 
matters which might lead to further 
controversy and considerable alterations 
in the Bill. He conceived that the 
pledge of the Government was that 
they would, at the earliest possible op- 
portunity, deal with this question—that 
they would deal with it in the next 
Session, unless they were unavoidably 
prevented. That, it appeared to him, 
was as much as could reasonably be ex- 
ected; and, believing that it was un- 

esirable to meddle with one corner of 
a subject which could not, during the 
remainder of the present Session, be 
adequately discussed, he should certainly 
support the Government in their opposi- 
tion to the clause. 

Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 174; 
Noes 229: Majority 55.—(Div. List, 
No. 222.) 


Mr. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.), in 
moving the following new clause : — 

“ On any vacancy occurring after the passing 
of this Act in the office of a coroner for a 
county, the county council shall thereupon ap- 
point a fit person, not being a county councillor, 
to fill such office, and in the case of a county 
divided into districts shall assign him a district ; 
and any person so appointed shall have like 
powers and duties, and be entitled to like re- 
muneration, as if he had been elected coroner 
for the county by the freeholders thereof ; 

** Sections eleven and fourteen of ‘The 
Coroners Act, 1887,’ and any other enactment 
relating to the election of a coroner for a county 
by the freeholders of such county or any district 
thereof, are hereby repealed,”’ 
said, he thought the Committee would 
agree that the present mode of electing 
Coroners was obsolete, inconvenient, 
and costly. At present a Coroner was 
elected by the body of freeholders, who 
once were, but were no longer, repre- 
sentative of the inhabitants of the 
county. There was no proper register 
of the freeholders, and the body of 
electors was, therefore, extremely in- 
determinate, and every candidate for 
the discharge of the duties of the office 
had to go through a troublesome and 
expensive canvass of a large number of 

rsons in order to obtain their votes. 

e was convinced that if the Govern- 
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ment could see their way to adopt the 
clause he had placed upon the Paper, to 
vest the power of = ere to the office 
of Coroner in the County Council, future 
candidates for Coronerships would be 
sincerely grateful. As far as he knew, 
there were only two possible argu- 
ments against the addition of the 
clause to the Bill. The first was that 
the present mode of electing Coroners 
was very ancient. But that plea had 
been thrown over in “another place” 
by no less an authority than the Prime 
Minister. The second objection would 
be that the Government had a Bill in 
the House of Lords proposing to vest 
the appointment of Coroners in the 
Crown. But he would earnestly press 
upon the Government that, having set 
up a Council in each county, they should, 
as a pure matter of convenience, transfer 
to that authority the power of appoint- 
ment by adopting the clause which he 
now begged to move. 
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New Clause (Appointment of coroners 
by county council, )—( Mr. Hobhouse,)— 
brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Olause be reada second 
time.” 


Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircue) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, that 
a few days ago the Committee had de- 
cided that certain judicial officers in the 
City whose appointment had, for meny 
centuries, been vested in the Common 
Council, should in future be appointed 
by the Crown. There was no doubt 
that so far as the existing mode of ap- 
pointing Coroners was concerned, it was 
not one which could be easily defended. 
It might or might not be a question 
whether these appointments ought to 
be made, as in the case of the Judges 
in the City, by the Crown, but whatever 
might be the ultimate decision on that 
point in future, he did not see why they 
should not adopt some improvement of 
the present system, if they could do so, 
in this Bill. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman who proposed the clause 
before the Committee had said that a 
Bill dealing with the question had been 
introduced by the Government in “ an- 
other place;” and although he was 
quite right in saying that the original 
proposal was to vest the appointment of 
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Coroners in the Orown, yet he might 
inform him that at the instance of the 
Lord Chancellor, a clause similar to that 
which he now proposed had been in- 
serted in the Bill. It was to the effect 
that the Local Authority having the 
power to elect the Coroner should be 
any representative body elected by the 
inhabitants of the county which might 
be established under any Act of Parlia- 
ment passed in the present or any future 
Parliament, and until it was so estab- 
lished, that the appointment of Coroner 
should be vested in Quarter Sessions. 
The principle for which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman was contending had, 
therefore, been accepted by the Govern- 
ment, and, in those circumstances, he 
did not think they could resist the 
clause, whatever the result of further 
consideration of the question in future 
might be. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby) 
said, he had been under the impression 
that the proposal in ‘‘another place” 
was to vest the appointment of the 
Coroner inthe Crown. A more uncon- 
stitutional proposal than that it was 
impossible to conceive, because the 
whole object of the office was to secure 
the protection of the people against the 
Crown. It was on account of the fear 
that the Crown might take part in the 
proceedings that a popularly elected 
officer should hold the investigation. It 
was not a judicial office in any sense of 
the word; the fundamental position was 
that the office of Coroner should be a 
ocr protection against the Crown 

olding a preliminary inquisition which 
should lead to judicial inquiry. He 
was, therefore, glad to hear that there 
was no idea in ‘“‘another place” of 
transfering to the Crown the appoint- 
ment of Coroner, and that it was to be 

laced in the hands of the County 
Sousell, which he thought a very great 
improvement upon the present system. 

Mr. FIRTH (Dundee) said, with re- 
spect to the County of London, it would 
be necessary to re-arrange the Ooroner’s 
districts. That was proposed to be 
done in the Bill of 1884, which gave 
power to the then Lord Mayor to settle 
the duties and assign the districts of the 
Coroners. That was a carefully con- 
sidered proposal, and he thought some 
words should be brought in on Report 
to amend the clause so far as related to 
the County of London. 
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Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAMS (Gla- 
morgan, 8.) said, having placed upon 
the Paper an Amendment of a similar 
character as that of his hon. and learned 
Friend, he had to express his great 
satisfaction that the Government had 
agreed to add the clause to the Bill. 
He ventured to hope that a fair and 
candid consideration would be given to 
another Amendment that stood in his 
name. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause added to the Bill. 


New Clause—After Clause 7, insert 
the following Clause :— 

(Justices may suspend county constable.) 

** Any two justices having jurisdiction in a 
county may at any time suspend any county 
constable of the same county whom they 
think negligent in the discharge of his duty, or 
otherwise unfit for the same,”"—(Mr. F. 8. 
Powell), 

—brought up, and read a first and second 
time, and added to the Bill. 


Mr. STANSFELD (Halifax) said, it 
was not desirable that the medical 
officer of a county should be dependent 
upon local practice. They wanted men 
oF scientific, medical, and sanitary edu- 
cation, who could give the whole of 
their time to the work that had to be 
performed, and it was necessary that 
they should be placed in a position in 
which they endl efficiently carry out 
their duties. He was not prepared to 
go to the extent of taking away from 
the Sanitary Authority the appointment 
ofthe medical officer, and placing it abso- 
lutely in the hands of the County Coun- 
cil. He was a believer in the principle 
of local self-government, and he did not 
desire to minimize it by conferriag it 
upon large areas alone ; but he tl _ » ght 
there was everything to be said in favour 
of facilitating an arrangement between 
the county and the sanitary districts, by 
virtue of which the county might appoint 
a man of high education and scientific 
knowledge, who could give the whole 
of his time to the various urban and 
sanitary districts which might be dis- 
posed to avail themselves of his ser- 
‘vices. The clause he had placed upon 
the Paper, to come in after Clause 
15, was entirely of a voluntary and 
enabling nature, and proposed that the 
County Council should appoint a medical 
officer of health, and that the County 


Council and any urban or Rural Sanitary 
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authority might from time to time make 
arrangements for his services to be 
availed of beyond his district. The 
arrangement was to be left entirely to 
the judgment of the respective Bodies, 
and, so long as it remained in force, the 
obligations of the District Council under 
‘“‘The Public Health Act, 1875,” should 
be deemed to be satisfied. After this 
brief explanation, he trusted the right 
hon. Gentleman would agree to the 
clause. 


New clause— 
(Power of county councils to appoint medical 
officer.) 


**(1) The council of any county may, if they 
see fit, appoint and pay a medical officer of 
health, or medical officers of health, who shall 
not hold any other appointment or engage in 
private practice without express written consent 
of the council ; 

wi} The county council and any district 
council may from time to time make and carry 
into effect arrangements for rendering the 
services of such officer or officers regularly 
available in the district of the district council 
on such terms as to the contribution by the 
district council to the salary or the medical 
officer, or otherwise, as may be agreed ; 

‘** (3) So long as such an arrangement is in 
force, the obligation of the district council 
under ‘The Public Health Act, 1875,’ shall 
be deemed to be satisfied without the appoint- 
ment of a separate medical officer,”—(Mr. 
Stansfeld,)”’ 


—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘¢ that the Clause be read a second time.” 


Tue PRESIDENT or rae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, if 
the proposal of the right hon. Gentleman 
were to take away from the districts the 
power of appointing medical officers of 
health, he should, of course, most strongly 
object to it. But it was to be entirely 
voluntary whether the County Councils 
should appoint such officers, and also 
whether the County Council and the 
districts should combine for the object 
in view, and, under those circumstances, 
he was prepared to agree to the Amend- 
ment. 

Sir LYON PLAYFAIR (Leeds, 8.) 
said, the Amendment of the right hon. 
Gentleman would fill up a great gap in 
the present Bill. A clause was passed 
yesterday which compelled medicai 
officers of districts to report to the 
County Council. Now, under the present 
circumstances, the County Council had 
no medical officer who could analyze the 
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Reports, and bring them into use for the 
health of the community, and, therefore, 
he thought that the acceptance of the 
clause would constitute a great improve- 
ment. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL (Wigan) said, 
he desired to hear what was the tenure 
of the office. He believed that many 
officers held their position by a very 
frail tenure, and upon terms that were 
very injurious to the localities. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, the tenure of 
office differed ; in some cases it was held 
for a year, and in other cases for a longer 
period. 

Mr. LLEWELLYN (Somerset, N.) 
said, it was well known that when the 
Act of 1875 was introduced it was pro- 
posed that medical officers should be 
appointed for large districts in pre- 
ference to small ones. That was tried 
in many counties, but it was found not 
to work well in the rural parts, because 
it was difficult to get men of sufficient 
position, except at a very large salary, 
to give up an established practice ; and 
in addition to that, there were conditions 
with regard to the carrying out of the 
details of the Act which a great number 
of those who made application for the 
office were not willing to accept. It 
was, therefore, found more convenient 
that medical officers should be provided 
for smaller districts. He was not sure 
that that was altogether well, but prac- 
tically he thought that a good deal of 
good had been done in the rural dis- 
tricts by carrying out the Act. The 
great object was to get men for the 
office well instructed in sanitary matters ; 
but it seemed to him that there would 
be much difficulty in many places in 
getting such men to do the work, be- 
cause the matters to be attended to in 
small localities were comparatively of 
small importance, and such that men 
with a good practice would not care to 
undertake—namely, attendance at pro- 
secutions for overcrowding cottages and 
similar work. For these reasons he was 
inclined to think that medical offi- 
cers for large districts would not be 
able to serve the local Sanitary Autho- 
rities. 

Mr. WADDY (Lincolnshire, Brigg) 
said it had been stated that the tenure 
of office varied very much indeed. But, 
surely, under certain circumstances, offi- 
cers of Poor Law Unions could not be 
dismissed without the consent of tho 
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Poor Law Board, and he thought it de- 
sirable that there should be a similar 
arrangement made with regard to medi- 
cal officers; especially as it was under- 
stood that the medical officer was not to 
have any other appointment without the 
consent of the Council. He considered 
it necessary to insert some words which 
would protect medical officers from 
being turned out of office without good 
reason. 

Mr, HENRY H. FOWLER (Wol- 
verhampton, E.) asked, whether it would 
not be desirable to leave out from the 
lst sub-section the words which pro- 
vided that the medical officers of health 
should not hold any other appointment 
or engage in any other business without 
the express written consent of the Coun- 
cil? In order to get properly qualified 
men to undertake the office on those 
terms, it would be necessary to give 
them a very large salary, but in small 
districts he thought they might be ob- 
tained for a moderate salary by leaving 
them their private practice. His own 
opinion was that it would be best to 
leave the County Council to do exactly 
what it thought right in the matter. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL said, he thought 
it was extremely important if these 
officers were to be appointed at all they 
should have no private practice. It was 
of the essence of the matter that they 
should have men of skill, without private 
practice, who could give their whole 
time to the discovery and prevention of 
disease throughout the county. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) said, he believed that men 
who did their duty as sanitary officers 
eificiently ought te be paid large 
salaries. This would be absolutely ne- 
cessary in order to get men of high 
scientific qualifications. He was most 
strongly in favour of the Amendment. 

Sir JOSEPH BAILEY (Hereford) 
said, he hoped the right hon. Gentle- 
man would consent to the omission of 
those limiting words, because if they 
were retained they would prevent the 
County Councils in Wales making use 
of the clause. 

Sir LYON PLAYFAIR said, it was 
in his opinion of the highest importance 
that the words should be retained. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he agreed with 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite that 
it was most important that the medical 
officer in some cases should not be 
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enga in private practice. But he 
would point out to the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Hereford (Sir Joseph 
Bailey) that there was plenty of scope 
for the County Council in exceptional 
cases to allow the medical officer to 
retain his private practice if they 
thought fit. The clause did no more 
than say he should not have a private 
practice with the express consent of the 
Council. 

Mr. C. T. DYKE ACLAND (Corn- 
wall, Launceston) said, he considered 
that nothing could be more important 
than the fully carrying out of this pro- 
vision. 

Mr. WADDY said, he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would give the 
Committee some intimation as to whether 
he would protect these officers from dis- 
missal without reason. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he thought they 
might safely trust the County Council to 
appoint the medical officer on such a 
tenure as would enable the work to be 
properly carried out. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause agreed to, and added to the Bill. 


Sir LYON PLAYFAIR (Leeds, 8.) 
said, the object of the clause, the second 
reading of which he was about to move, 
was to secure the qualification of every 
medical officer appointed by the Council. 
Many of the medical officers were men 
practising in little districts, and they did 
not require any other qualifications than 
those of medicine, surgery, and mid- 
wifery. But in the large districts it was 
most necessary that they should have a 
knowledge of matters connected with 
public health. All Examining Bodies 
and the Universities examined in public 
health, and it would be no inconvenience 
that men who desired to have these ap- 
pointments in counties should have such 
qualifications in that branch as would 
insure to the district the advantage that 
would result from his knowledge of 
sanitary science. He would now ask 
the Committee to read a second time the 
clause he had placed on the Paper to 
secure that object. 


New Clause— 

(Qualification of medical officers of health.) 

‘“* Except where the Local Government Board, 
for —_— brought to its notice, may see fit in 
particular cases specially to allow, no person 
shall hereafter be appointed the medical officer 
of health of any district, or the deputy of any 
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such officer, unless he be legally qualified for 
the practice of medicine, surgery, and mid- 
wifery ; nor shall any person after the first day 
of January one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-two be appointed the medical officer of 
health of any district or districts containing a 
population of fifty thousand or more inhabitants, 
unless he be registered in the medical register 
as the holder of a diploma in sanitary science, 
public health, or State medicine under section 
twenty-one of ‘The Medical Act, 1886,’ ””— 
(Sir Lyon Playfair,) 

—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Sm GUYER HUNTER (Hackney, 
Central) rose to Order. He had been 
absent for a very short time, during 
which a most important Amendment in 
his name had been passed over. He 
asked if he could now propose the 
Amendment in question, which related 
to the qualifications of medical officers ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he feared 
that the hon. Gentleman must bear the 
consequence of his absence. If the hon. 
Member wished to move his Amendment, 
he might do so when the Amendment 
before the Committee had been read a 
second time. 

Sir GUYER HUNTER said, he had 

2 objection to second the Amendment 
of the right hon. Gentleman opposite. 
He thought it absolutely necessary for 
every medical officer of health after the 
Ist of April, 1892, to possess a diploma 
in public health, sanitary science, and 
Statemedicine. The office in question was 
one for which those qualifications were 
eminentiy requisite, and without them 
he said it stood to reason that no one 
should be appointed to it. He had no 
objection to accepting the Amendment 
of the right hon. Gentleman opposite, 
with reference to the smaller areas and 
the officers who might be appointed 
after the Ist of January, 1892, and he 
should cordially support it because he 
regarded it as of vital importance to the 
well-being of the people that after that 
date every man appointed medical 
officer of health shouid possess a diploma 
in sanitary science, public health, or 
State medicine. 

Mr. MALLOCK (Devon, Torquay) 
said, he would point out that these 
diplomas would cost £20. He believed 
the proposal of the right hon. Gentle- 
man went beyond the precedent of two 
Acts of Parliament, under which medical 
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officers who proved that they were in 
practice, might register. He thought 
there would be no objection to make 
this order with regard to the future ; but 
it would be very hard on men of middle 
age, who had served their districts well, 
to make them sit down and fill up exa- 
mination papers. 

Sir TINDAL ROBERTSON 
(Brighton) said, he hoped the Govern- 
ment would accept the clause of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Leeds (Sir Lyon Playfair). In 
no respect had it been more clearly de- 
monstrated that the public had been 
benefited by the present tendency of the 
Medical Profession than in that of 
Sanitary Science. There was a general 
recognition of the fact that medical men 
devoted themselves not only to the cure, 
but to the prevention of disease, which 
latter he regarded as one of the most 
important objects which the Profession, 
both at present and in the future, should 
look to. He believed that the clause 
would materially assist in the attain- 
ment of that object, inasmuch as it 
would lead to greater vigilance on the 
part of the public in the selection of 
properly qualified men for these im- 
portant offices. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) rose 
to continue the debate 





It being half an hour after Five of 
the clock, the Chairman left the Chair 
to make his report to the House. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 


QUESTIONS. 


— — 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


In answer to Questions from Mr. 
Henry H. Fowrer and Mr. Craic- 
SELLA, 


Tae FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smrrn) (Strand, 
Westminster) said, that his engage- 
ment with the House, which he should 
wish of course to respect, was to take 
the Report of the Colonial Vote imme- 
diately after the Committee stage of the 
Local Government Bill was completed. 
He did not think the clauses which re- 
mained to be discussed ought to occupy 
longer than a couple of hours. Supply 
would be taken up on the Civil Service 
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Estimates, and the Votes would be taken 
in the order in which they stood. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.) asked, whether the Report 
of other Votes which had been post- 
poned would be taken also to-morrow ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he intimated 
to the House that the Government pro- 
posed to take the Report of the Colonial 
Vote only to-morrow, which raised the 
question of Zululand. He thought it 
would be hardly keeping good faith 
with the House if they proposed to take 
others. 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth) asked the First 
Lord of the Treasury, whether he could 
give any news as to the date for pro- 
ceeding with the Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors on Sunday Bill ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: It is not in my 
power to do so at present. I will do so 
as soon as I possibly can. 


House adjourned at twenty minutes 
before Six o’clock. 
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MINUTES.]—Pvsiic Brrts—First Reading— 
Indian Councils Act, 1861, Amendment * 
(224). 

Committee—Solicitors (1 o-. 

Committee—Report—Limited Partnerships (on 
re-comm.) (213); Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture Act (Ireland) (1877) Amendment (199). 

Bill reported from the Select Committee (on Re- 
commitment) — Land Charges Registration 
and Searches (186-221). 

Report—Patents, Designs, and Trade Marks 
(211-225) ; Victoria University (218); Arch- 
deaconry of Cornwall (219); Lloyd’s Signal 
Stations (220). 

Third Reading—Factory and Workshops Act 
(1878) Amendment (Scotland) (76), and 
passed, 

ProvisionaL Orper Butis—First Reading — 
Pier and Harbour (No. 2) * (223). 

Second Reading—Commons Regulation (Ther- 
field Heath) * (209). 


SOUTH AFRICA—ZULULAND., 
QUESTION. 

Ture Eart or CARNARVON asked 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
WhetLer he had received any news 
recently from Zululand, or whether he 
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could give any information to their 
Lordships on the subject ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHe COLONIES (Lord Knursrorp): I 
have received this morning the following 
telegram from Sir Arthur Havelock, 
dated Pietermaritzburg, July 18 :— 

‘Improvement in situation of affairs, Zulu- 
land. Referring to my telegram of 8th July, 
Osborn reports movement of Hlopekulu has 
largely checked spirit of disaffection and alarm. 
Magistrate of district Lower Umfolosi gave 


assistance without opposition, and his proper 
authority Pree hn. (me establishment of ad- 


vanced posts near him.” 


SOLICITORS BILL.—(No. 195.) 
(The Lord Esher.) 
COMMITTEE. 
House in Committee (according to 
order). 
Clauses 1 to 10, inclusive, agreed to, 
with Amendments. 


Clause 11 (Constitution of discipline 
committee). 


Lorpv BRAMWELL said, he should 
move that the clause be omitted, on the 
ground that it proposed a complete 
chango in the present method of dealing 
with a solicitor who was guilty of an 
offence either against the law of the 
land or in relation to his conduct to a 
client, and also on the ground that it 
established a tribunal of an entirely 
novel kind. At present, if a solicitor 
were charged with an offence which made 
him deserving of punishment, he was 
called upon to answer matters in an affi- 
davit ; and if the charges were of suffi- 
cient gravity and — the solicitor 
was struck off the Rolls or suspended, 
and a very serious punishment it was. 
That was all done in open Court, and 
after discussion. But now it was proposed 
that this most respectable Society—the 
Incorporated Law Society—should have 
the power, not, indeed, of striking a soli- 
citor off the Rolls, but of hearing the 
case, and of hearing it in private instead 
of in open Court, the idea being that 
these preliminary proceedings should be 
referred to a Council of Discipline. It 
might be that there were some persons 
for whom the ordinary tribunals of this 
country were not good enough, and for 
whom fresh tribunals had to be created ; 
but he trusted that their Lordships 
would not, without grave consideration, 
give to this Society to which 5,000 out 
of the 15,000 solicitors in England be- 
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longed, and which, he admitted, had a 
Governing Body of gentlemen of the 
greatest respectability, the powers men- 
tioned in Clause 13—namely, of en- 
forcing the attendance of witnesses and 
the production of documents, of adminis- 
tering an oath, and of awarding costs. 
He thought that this was a most extra- 
ordinary proposition, especially coming 
from a noble and learned Lord who was 
not specially given to reform. 


Moved, to leave out Clause 11 as 
amended.—( Zhe Lord Bramwell.) 


Lorp ESHER (Master of the Rotts) 
said, he did not think that the Incor- 
porated Law Society was a Mere pri- 
vate society. It was already entrusted 
with the examination of all persons who 
desired to become solicitors, and no 
person could become one without passing 
that examination. Besides this, they 
were the registrars and custodians of 
the Roll of Solicitors. Although all 
solicitors were not members of that 
Society, all were able to become mem- 
bers of it, and there was reason to be- 
lieve that all the great bodies of solici- 
tors in England were in favour of this 
proposal. The object of this and later 
sections was not to substitute a new 
tribunal for an old one, nor would the 
present power of the Courts of Law in 
any way be touched by these provisions. 
The existing mode of proceeding in re- 
gard to striking a solicitor off the Rolls 
was complicated, dilatory, and expen- 
sive, and the object of these sections was 
to remedy that inconvenience, so that a 
solicitor who was to be struck off the 
Rolls should go before the Law Society 
in the first instance, instead of in the 
second, as at present. He thought that 
it was impossible for a case to be con- 
ducted more fairly than by the Law 
Society; and he had thought it right, 
when it became necessary to bring in a 
Bill of this nature, to give them these 
powers, although he had declined to put 
them with regard to solicitors in the 
position which Benchers occupied with 
regard to barristers. By eee 
being made at the first instead of the 
second step to the Law Society, the 
number of steps necessary would be 
shortened. He was sorry, therefore, 
that he could not consent to the proposal 
to strike out this clause. 

Lory HERSCHELL said, he would 
suggest the adoption of a middle 
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course—namely, that the reference 
should be made in the first instance to 
a Master of the Court of Queen’s Bench 
instead of to the Law Society, and that 
his Report should be made to the Court. 

Lorp FITZGERALD said, he thought 
that the real objection was that this pro- 

sal was to create a Court outside the 

uperior Courts, and to create a tem- 
porary jurisdiction—a private, irrespon- 
sible, unsworn tribunal, under none of 
the sanctions or obligations of an ordi- 
nary tribunal. He thought it dangerous 
and very objectionable that these ex- 
crescences upon the powers of the Courts 
of Justice should be created. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssury) thought that his noble and 
learned Friend who had just spoken had 
a little overstated what the clause was 
intended to do. In the publication of 
applications for a rule nisi in these cases 
the name of the solicitor was always 
suppressed, and nothing was known 
until cause was shown against the rule. 
All that his noble and learned Friend 
behind him wished to do was to get rid 
of the preliminary inquiry as it was now 
conducted. The proceedings before the 
Society would resemble somewhat those 
before a Grand Jury. He could not 
agree with the noble and learned Lord 
that if the Incorporated Law Society de- 
clined to interfere that would practically 
put an end to thecase. He had astron 
impression that the person who believe 
himself aggrieved would, nevertheless, 
proceed himself. On nore than one 
occasion the Incorporated Law Society 
declined to interfere, and thereupon the 
aggrieved person, on his own motion, pro- 
ceeded against the solicitor. He thought 
it would be possible to find a middle 
course between the section as it stood 
and the Amendment, and that it would 
be well to make the section somewhat 
clearer than it at present was. At the 
same time, he considered the new course 
of procedure would be a great improve- 
ment on that at present in force, and he 
should support his noble and learned 
Friend, and vote for the clause. 

Lorv ESHER observed, that all that 
the 12th clause said was that if the Law 
Society was satisfied that there was no 
case they need not proceed further. He 
was willing to modify the clauses to the 
extent that the Law Society should have 
power only to examine persons on oath 
in all matters before them. 
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Lorp BRAMWELL said that, al- 
though i. was customary not to name 
the person against whom the application 
was made, the application was made in 
public, and very useful it was, because 
the knowledge that it might be made, 
and that the name might get known, 
must have a very salutary effect in pre- 
venting persons from doing what, if the 
matter was secret, they might do. He 
could not understand why, when pro- 
ceedings were taken against a solicitor, 
his name should be kept secret, any more 
than the name of a man accused of per- 
jury. His noble and learned Friend 
who was in charge of the Bill said that 
all the solicitors in England were in 
favour of the measure. They might be 
so to a large extent because, though a 
solicitor might not be a member of the 
Incorporated Law Society, he might 
well wish for an addition to its dignity 
and importance. But he could assure 
their Lordships that all the members 
of the Incorporated Law Society were 
not in favour of the Bill. His noble 
and learned Friend said that the matter 
was now referred to the Master, who 
gave a sitting for an hour. Well, 
then, let him give a sitting for a 
longertime. Because the Master’s busi- 
ness was managed badly, why should 
this power be given to the Incorporated 
Law Society? His main objection to 
the clause was that it proposed to create 
a new Court, not strictly of private per- 
sons, he admitted, but a Court which 
was to actin secret. 


On Question, ‘‘That the Clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill?” 


Their Lordships divided :—Contents 40 ; 
Not-Contents 25: Majority 15. 


Clause 12 (Applications to be made to 
discipline committee; report of com- 
mittee to court). 


Lorpv BRAMWELL said, he con- 
tended that a man who considered that 
he had been aggrieved ought to have 
the right of bringing his view of the 
case before the tribunals. He, there- 
fore; begged to move the Amendment 
standing in his name. 


Amendment moved, to add, at the end 
of Clause 12, the following Proviso :— 

‘* Provided that any person who but for this 
Act would have been entitled to apply to the 
court to strike a solicitor off the Roll of Solici- 
tora, or to apply to require a solicitor to answer 
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allegations contained in an affidavit, shall be 
entitled so to apply although the committee is 
of opinion that there is no primé facie case of 
misconduct against the solicitor, and shall be 
entitled to be heard if the Society brings the 
report of the committee before the court.’’— 
(The Lord Bramwell.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


The Report of the Amendment to be 
received Zo-morrow; and Bill to be 
printed, as amended. (No. 226.) 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT — BOARD 
SCHOOLS (METROPOLIS)—THE PLAY- 
GROUNDS. 

QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or MEATH, in rising to 
ask Her Majesty’s Government, Whe- 
ther they consider it desirable that the 

laygrounds of Board Schools in the 
etropolis should be opened for the 
benefit of all children on Saturdays, in- 
stead of being closed as at present ; and, 
if so, whether they will amend the Ele- 
mentary Education Act so as to make it 
quite clear that the expense of carrying 
out the above scheme may be provided 
for out of the ordinary School Board 
rate ? said, there were in the Metropolis 
385 schools with a playground of less 
than one acre each, and 12 schools with 
a playground of over one acre each, and 
the whole extent of these playgrounds 
was about 70 acres in all. These 70 
acres that had been purchased at great 
expense by the ratepayers of the Metro- 
fis were closed to the children on 
aturday afternoons, when they could 
be best utilized owing to the half- 
holiday which the children then en- 
joyed. The explanation of this was 
that if the playgrounds were kept open 
it would be necessary to provide for the 
attendance of caretakers, and this was 
an expense which the School Boards did 
not consider that they were authorized 
to incur. There was much difference of 
opinion on the point; but at present 
considerable doubt existed as to whether 
the Education Act of 1870 permitted any 
outlay on physical instruction. Another 
point was whether the right of entrance 
to these playgrounds ought to be con- 
fined to children attending the schools, 
or whether it should not be conceded to 
all the children of ratepayers. This 
matter of physical training for children 
was one of great and increasing import- 
ance. At the commencement of this 


century the bulk of the population in 
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there were two Englishmen living in 
towns of over 4,000 inhabitants for 
every one who lived in the rural dis- 
tricts, and this disproportion was an- 
nually increasing. heir Lordships 
were probably aware of the fact that 
the population of large towns, especially 
the poorer part of it, was growing up 
under conditions adverse to health and 
strength, and it was becoming very 
necessary that steps should be taken to 
promote that physical training which 
was so conducive to health. It was, 
therefore, very important that a decision 
should be given whether or not the 
Code did permit the School Boards of 
London to pay for physical training. If 
not, the Act ought to be amended so that 
we might follow the example of France 
and Germany and other Continental 
nations in this matter. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON said, he 
cordially agreed with the noble Earl as 
to the importance of physical training. 
He did not know that an amending Act 
was necessary. He was under the im- 
— that the existing Act permitted 

chool Boards to provide for such train- 
ing out of the rates; but it would be 
desirable to have an authoritative state- 
ment on the subject. Many of the 
gymnasia were provided by private 
donors in connection with the School 
Boards. The difficulty seemed to arise 
in regard to the very trifling expense 
that was needed to provide caretakers 
and keep the gymnasia and appliances 
in order. Rather than incur that ex- 
pense the School Boards preferred to 
shut the places up. 

Toe LORD PRESIDENT or tHe 
COUNCIL (Viscount Cransroox) said, 
that the Question on the Paper merely 
referred to the matter of opening the 
playgrounds on Saturday afternoons, 
and he had received no Notice of the 
noble Earl’s intention of raising the 
point as to the powers of School Boards 
in regard to physical training. He 
could not, therefore, give a specific an- 
swer to the inquiry of the noble Earl 
on this point. It was his impression 
that, to a certain extent, at any rate, it 
was within the power of School Boards 
to provide for physical training. Several 
School Boards, he knew, supplied a drill 
sergeant. In regard to the playgrounds, 
he had not received any representations 
on the subject, nor was he aware of the 
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opened on Saturday afternoons. The 
noble Earl suggested that all children, 
whether attending the school or not, 
should have a right to be admitted to 
the playground on such occasions. He 
should rather doubt whether the School 
Boards would undertake to control such 
a population in so smallaspace. He 
should make inquiries into the whole 
matter, but it must be borne in mind 
that it was not wholly within the con- 
trol of the Education Department, for 
all the expenditure of the School Boards 
was subject to the review of another 
Department. When the School Board 
for London made an experiment by 
erecting a small workshop and furnish- 
ing it with tools of a simple kind, the 
expenses were disallowed by the Auditor 
of Public Accounts. For himself, he 
should have thought that the expenses 
might have been allowed on the ground 
that the workshop was required for the 
instruction and recreation of the chil- 
dren. It was not necessary to assure 
the noble Earl that the tendency of the 
times was in the direction in which he 
wished the Education Department to 
go, and that probably in future more 
would be done for the training of the 
eye and hand than had been done 
hitherto. 

Eart STANHOPE said, everyone 
must sympathize with the object the 
noble Karl had in view. It would be 
of advantage that the Lord President of 
the Council should state whether he 
thought that caretakers of playgrounds 
on Saturdays could be provided out of 
the rates. 

Viscounr CRANBROOK said, that 
he should not like to express an opinion, 
for were he to do so his decision might 
be overridden by those who had control 
of the money. 


ARMY (WAR DEPARTMENT) — PRO- 
POSED RIFLE RANGE ON THE 
SOLENT AT BROWNDOWN. 

POSTPONEMENT OF QUESTION. 


Lorpv COLVILLE or CULROSS, 
who had given Notice that he would 
ask, Whether it was true that the War 
Department had applied to the Board of 
Trade to have a large portion of the sea 
on the north shore of the Solent buoyed 
off for the purpose of a rifle range at 
Reowaioun? said that, at the request of 
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the War Department, he had consented 
to postpone the Question until that day 
week. The subject had caused a great 
deal of anxiety in the locality concerned, 
and he hoped to hear shortly that the 
War Authorities had thought better of 
this unsatisfactory and extremely dan- 
gerous project. He assumed that until 
his Question was answered they would 
take no steps to carry the scheme out. 


INDIAN COUNCILS AOT, 1861, AMENDMENT 
BILL [H.L. ] 


A Bill to amend the Indian Councils Act, 
1861—Was presented by The Viscount Cross ; 


read 1*. (No. 224.) 
House adjourned at a quarter before 
Six o'clock, till To-morrow, a 


quarter past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, 19th July, 1888. 





MINUTES.]— Pustic Brrts—Ordered—First 
fon orest of Dean Turnpike Trust * 

Second Reading — Merchant Shipping (Life 
rare Appliances) [290]; Bann Drainage 

Second Reading and referred to Standing Com- 
mittee on Trade, §c.—Sea Fisheries Regula- 
tion [322]. 

Committee—Report—Local Government (Eng- 
_—_ -~ Wales) [182-338] [ Twenty-second 
Night}. 

Withdrawn—Bribery (Public Bodies) Preven- 
tion) [335]. 

ProvisionaL Orpver Brut—TZhird Reading— 
Pier and Harbour (No, 2)* [248], and 
passed, 


QUESTIONS. 


POST OFFICE ». NORTH BRITISH 
RAILWAY COMPANY—ARBITRATION 
AND AWARD. 

Mr. ASQUITH (Fife, E.‘ (for Mr. 
Preston Bruog) (Fifeshire, W.) asked 
the Postmaster General, Whether the 
final award has been made in the arbi- 
tration case between the Post Office and 
the North British Railway Company ; 
and, whether arrangements have been 
made, or will be made, immediately, for 
the re-instatement of the recently dis- 
continued sorting van between Burat- 


island and Dundee ? 
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Tae POSTMASTER GENERAL(Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): The 
final award has been made in the recent 
arbitration between the Post Office and 
the North British Railway Company ; 
but it does not provide for any special 
service between Burntisland and Dun- 
dee. I shall be willing to consider any 
fresh proposal which the Railway Com- 
pany may put before me in this respect. 

ut the very high value which the Com- 
pany have attached to services performed 
for the Post Office precludes me from 
giving any present assurance that the 
service in question will be restored. 


CHARITY COMMISSIONERS — SCHEME 
FOR THE LEEDS GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Str LYON PLAYFAIR (Leeds, 8.) 
asked the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, If 
the Department are now prepared to 
approve the scheme for the Leeds 
Grammar School, submitted by the 
Charity Commissioners on June 22, 
1887; whether any objections have 
been made to the scheme by the Town 
Council, or other Public Bodies, or 
leading inhabitants of Leeds; whether 
the scheme is opposed by the Trustees, 
and whether mainly on the ground 
that the scheme sets apart a sum of 
£500 per annum as a provision for the 
education of girls; and, whether the 
total endowment of this school is up- 
wards of £4,500 per annum, being more 
than £20 per head to every scholar that 
is educated in the school ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT (Sir Wrr- 
tram Hart Dyke) (Kent, Dartford): 
The statements in my right hon. Friend’s 
Question are substantially correct ; but 
there are points outstanding on which 
all parties interested are not in agree- 
ment: and I am not at present able to 
say that a definite decision has been 
arrived at. 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART— 
SCHOOLS OF ART—NATIONAL COM- 


PETITION — THE BUILDINGS AT 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


’ Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Shef- 
field, Central) asked the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council on Edu- 
cation, If his personal attention has 
been drawn to the dilapidated condi- 
tion of the buildings in which the exa- 
minations take place of the 700,000 
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works annually sent in from the Schools 
of Art to the national competition at 
South Kensington ; and, if it is a fact 
that, while foreigners are alleged to 
be far ahead of us in design even in 
Home manufactures, the Science and 
Art Department has no funds avail- 
able even for the protection of the ex- 
hibits from the weather ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT (Sir W1- 
u1AM Hart Dyke) (Kent, Dartford): I 
am aware of the unsatisfactory con- 
dition of the building in which the 
examination of the work sent from the 
Schools of Art has to be carried on; 
and I have made strong representa- 
tions to the Treasury and Office of 
Works, with the view of having the new 
permanent buildings taken in hand as 
soon as possible. During the recent 
bad weather wet has come through 
the skylights in places; but effectual 
precautions have been taken that the 
Art works shall not suffer. 


POST OFFICE—EXAMINATION FOR 
FEMALE CLERKSHIPS. 

Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.) asked the Postmaster General, 
Whether it is true that the advertised 
autumn examination of candidates for 
female clerkships in the Post Office is 
indefinitely postponed ; and, if so, seeing 
the hardship that is likely to be inflicted 
on many intending candidates whose 
age when the examination eventually 
takes place may exceed the regulation 
limit, whether he will consider the ad- 
visability of consenting to the age that 
candidates would have reached had the 
examination taken place at the adver- 
tised time being taken as their actual 
age by the Civil Service Commissioners? 

Tuz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarkes) (Cambridge University): The 
hon. Member has been correctly in- 
formed as regards the first part of his 
Question, if it is accurate to say that an 
examination is postponed which has not 
been publicly announced by official 
authority. I greatly regret the disap- 
pointment which intending candidates 
may suffer whose age may exceed the 
regulation limit when the next examina- 
tion takes place; but it is not in my 
power to take the steps suggested in the 
matter, the decision of which rests, as I 
understand, with the Treasury. I am, 
however, in communication with the 
Treasury on the subject. 
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ADMIRALTY (SHIPS)—THE NAVAL 
MANCEUVRES. 


Mr. GOURLEY (Sunderland) asked 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, How 
many Squadrons are to be mobilized in 
the forthcoming Naval Mancouvres; 
whether the evolutionary exercises are 
to be in divisions comprising every class 
and type of ship and torpedo craft now 
afloat; whether the mobilization is for 
the purpose of ascertaining how best to 
protect the English and Irish Channels, 
as well as the leading military and com- 
mercial harbours on the coasts of the 
United Kingdom, or whether it is in- 
tended to ascertain how best to prevent 
an enemy’s ships from leaving their 
ports; if it is true that some of the 
Squadrons are to keep the sea for three 
weeks; if so, are the manoeuvres to be 
confined to the quantity of coal on board, 
or will the vessels be supplied with coal 
at sea ; whether it is intended that large 
bodies of troops are to be concentrated 
at a point on the coast for the purpose 
of exercising the crews in the rapid land- 
ing and embarking of men and stores ; 
and, whether hospital and intelligence 
ships are to be attached to the Fleet, as 
would be the case in a time of war? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Lord Gerorcz 
Hamitron) (Middlesex, Ealing): It 
would be premature at the present 
moment to state the whole objects of the 
proposed Naval Manouvres ; but I will 
publish shortly a Statement giving a 
sketch of the purport of the operations. 

Caprarin COTTON (Cheshire, Wirral) 
asked the First Luzd of the Admiralty, 
Whether his attention had been called 
to the serious accidents reported in Zhe 
Times of that morning as having occurred 
during the first two days of the Naval 
Manouvres to the vessels of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Fleet—namely, Her Majesty’s 
ship Northampton, unmanageable for one 
hour, her steering apparatus having 
broken down ; No. 41 torpedo boat sent 
to the Dockyard for repairs; Her Ma- 
jesty’s ship Agincourt in collision with a 
merchant vessel—result, one marine 
killed, boat, anchor, and 15 fathoms of 
cable lost ; No. — torpedo boat disabled, 
last seen in tow of Her Majesty’s ship 
Volage; and, whether the noble Lord 
would cause the strictest inquiry to be 
made into these and any future mishaps ; 
and, if he would take care that a Return 
was prepared, similar to that of last 
year, giving the total number and par- 
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ticulars of all casualties which might 
occur in the Fleet during’ the present 
manoeuvres ? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Lord Georcz 
Hamitton) (Middlesex, Ealing): The 
report of Zhe Times alluded to does not 
justify the allegations implied in the 
Question that serious accidents have oc- 
curred to Her Majesty’s ships engaged 
in the Naval Mancuvres. With the 
exception of a collision between the 
Agincourt and a merchant steamer, as 
to the causes of which information has 
not yet been received, the casualties 
mentioned are trifling. The Admirals 
in command of the Squadrons will, in 
accordance with the usual practice, cause 
inquiry to be made as to the accidents 
that occur, and they will forward the 
Reports to the Admiralty. There will 
be no objection to the preparation of a 
Return showing any casualties, and 
their causes, during the manceuvres. 


EGYPT—THE NILE AND SUAKIN CAM- 
PAIGNS—THE KHEDIVIAL BRONZE 
STAR. 

Coronet DUNCAN (Finsbury, Hol- 
born) asked the Secretary of State for 
War, Whether, seeing that His High- 
ness the Khedive has lately awarded 
the Khedivial bronze star to all ranks 
who served in the Nile and Suakin 
Campaigns, 1884-5, a certain number of 
officers’ names, according to the pre- 
cedents of 1882 and 1884, have been 
submitted to His Highness the Khedive 
for special Egyptian decoration ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
I do not think the distribution of de- 
corations by His Highness the Khedive 
after the Campaign of | 882 can be taken 
as a precedent in this case. The result 
of that campaign was to replace the 
Khedive on his Throne; and it was 
natural, therefore, that he should take 
some special means of showing his ap- 
preciation of the services of the British 
officers engaged in it. The circumstances 
of the Campaign of 1884-5 were very 
different; and excellent as the services 
of our officers were, their recognition, 
it appears to me, belongs more properly 
to the Imperial Government than to 
that of His Highness the Khedive. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE—CONSTABLE 
GEORGE RUSSELL, W. DIVISION. 
Mr. HOWARD VINCENT (Shef- 

field, Central) asked the Secretary of 
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State for the Home Department, If his 
attention has been called to the case of 
Police Constable George Russell, of the 
W Division, Metropolitan Police, who 
has twice stood his trial for alleged per- 
jury, the jury in the first case failing to 
agree, and in the second acquitting the 
defendant ; and if, under such circum- 
stances, the full costs incurred by the 
constable in defending himself against 
acharge declared by the learned Re- 
corder to leave no stain on the defen- 
dant’s character, and to have been sup- 
ported by more falsehoods than he had 
ever heard told about the same thing in 
all his experience of 31 years, will be 
repaid, and the Director of Public 
Prosecutions instructed to consider the 
institution of proceedings against the 
false witnesses; and, if the decision in 
the case of P.C. Russell will govern 
that in the case of P.C. Hester, who 
was indicted in connection with the same 
circumstances, but against whom no 
evidence was tendered ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): Yes, 
Sir; Police Constable Russell is, in my 
opinion, fully entitled to the benefit of 
the Rule that a public officer should be 
relieved of costs, when the result of his 
trial is to clear him of charges pressed 
against him in consequence of his action 
in the performance of his duties. The 
case of Police Constable Hester, who 
was indicted in connection with the 
same circumstances, but against whom 
no evidence was tendered, will be 
governed by the same Rule. I am 
advised that the success of proceedings 
for perjury against any of the witnesses 
would be doubtful. I do not, therefore, 
intend to instruct the Director of Public 
Prosecutions to institute any such pro- 
ceedings. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—DALSTON 
POLICE COURT—IMPRISON MENT FOR 
NON-ATTENDANCE. 


Mr. BARTLEY (Islington, N.) asked 
the Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, Whether his at- 
tention has been called to several cases 
of widows with children having been 
sent to prison for three days at the 
Dalston Police Court on Friday 13th 
instant because they were unable to pay 
fines of 3s. imposed for non-attendance 


of their children at the board school ; 


Mr. Howard Vincent 
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whether any arrangement is made in 
such cases for looking after the children 
while the widowed mothers are in 
prison; and, whether, aliks in the in- 
terests of education as well as of huma- 
nity, instructions can be given for this 
severe penalty, if it must be enforced at 
all, to be enforced with the greatest 
possible care ? 

Tae VICE PRESIDENT (Sir Wit- 
uiAM Hart Dyxe) (Kent, Dartford), in 
reply, said, his attention had only been 
called to these cases by the Question. 
The Education Department had, how- 
ever, no power to interfere with the 
action of a police magistrate in dealin 
with the non-payment of fines impos 
by his Court. 


WAR OFFICE — BELFAST HARBOUR 
COMMISSIONERS — SUBMARINE 
MINING ESTABLISHMENT. 


Tur LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexron) (Belfast, W.) asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
he has received a Memorial of the 11th 
instant from the Belfast Harbour Com- 
missioners; whether, as stated in the 
Memorial, the War Department, in 
1885, applied to the Commissioners for 
ground for a submarine mining estab- 
lishment, and, the Commissioners agree- 
ing to grant a site for the same on lease 
at a nominal rent, a lease was drawn up 
accordingly; whether, in consequence 
of an intimation in April, 1887, that the 
War Department had decided to use a 
ship as a joint barrack and submarine 
mining store, a deputation of the Com- 
missioners waited on the Secretary of 
State for War, and were informed by 
him that he considered a land establish- 
ment preferable to a vessel, and that 
provision had been made in the Esti- 
mates for the cost of the land establish- 
ment; and, whether, in view of the re- 
presentation made in the Memorial that 
it would be impossible, owing to the 
demand for space for commercial pur- 
poses in the port of Belfast, to provide 
a quay berth for the vessel except at 
very heavy expense, the agreement made 
by the Department with the Memo- 
rialists will be carried into effect ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Srannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
I have received the Memorial referred 
to. The history of the case is, I believe, 
shortly as follows:—When it was de- 




















The Mauritius—Sir 


cided to have a submarine mining 
establishment for the defence of Belfast 
Harbour, inquiries were made as to a 
site, and the Commissioners suggested 
certain sites which they were willing to 
lease to the War Department ata nominal 
rent. On examination, however, those 
sites were not found suitable for the 
purpose, and no agreement for a lease 
was come to. Under the circumstances, 
it has been decided that, for the present, 
a ship will be the most convenient depot; 
but she will not require accommodation 
in the more valuable water frontage 
used for commercial purposes. I have 
been in communication with my hon. 
Friends the Members for Mid Armagh 
(Sir James Corry) and North Belfast (Sir 
William Ewart) on this subject for a 
long time past. But I never made to 
them, or to the deputation from the 
Commissioners, any such statement as 
that recorded in the Question. 

Mr. SEXTON: I beg to give Notice 
that on the proper Estimate I shall en- 
deavour to show cause why the original 
understanding should be. carried out, 
and that I shall oppose the grant of 
— money for the establishment of a 
ship. 
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BOARD OF TRADE (MARINE DEPART- 
MENT)—SIGNALLING AT SEA—AN 
INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE. 


Mr. CHANNING (Northampton, E.) 
asked the President of the Board of 
Trade, Whether the statement in the 
Press that an International Conference 
on the subject of signalling at sea, in 
pursuance of the Act which recently 
passed the United States Congress, will 
be held on October 1 next is correct; 
when the proposed Conference will be 
held ; what steps will be taken by the 
Board of Trade to appoint Representa- 
tives to the Conference; and, whether 
Her Majesty’s Government propose to 
include among such Representatives one 
or more experienced captains of steamers 
who have special knowledge of the pre- 
sent conditions of steam navigation in 
the North Atlantic ? 

Tue PRESIDENT (Sir Micnarn 
Hicxs-Beacu) (Bristol, W.), in reply, 
said, he understood that a Bill on this 
subject had been passed by the United 
States Legislature; and, writing on 
June 26, the British Minister at Wash- 
ington stated that the Bill then awaited 
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the signature of the President. Her 
Majesty’s Government had as yet re- 
ceived no invitation to attend the Con- 
ference; and until they did so, and knew 
the scope and objects of the Conference, 
it would be —— to make any 
statement on the subject. 


John Pope Hennessy. 


THE MAURITIUS—SIR JOHN POPE 
HENNESSY. 


Mr. BAUMANN (Camberwell, Peck- 
ham) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, Whether Sir John 
Pope Hennessy is going back to the 
Mauritius; if so, when ; and, if not, by 
what rule in the Colonial Service a 
Colonial Governor is allowed to live 
in this country, and draw half his 
salary ? 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE ror INDIA (Sir Jonn Gorsr) 
(Chatham) (who replied) said: It is 
proposed that Sir J ie Pope Hennessy 
shall return to Mauritius in October 
next. There is no Rule or Regulation 
defining the amount of leave of absence, 
whether with or without salary, which 
may be allowed to a Colonial Governor. 
The Secretary of State for the Colonies 
is responsible for making such arrange- 
ments as may be at once fair to the Go- 
vernor and not injurious to the Public 
Service. I may add that Sir John Pope 
Hennessy’s official work has been en- 
tirely within the tropics—namely, in 
Borneo, Sierra Leone, the West Coast 
of Africa, the West Xndian Islands, 
Hong Kong, and Mauritius; and a Go- 
vernor who has never served in a tem- 
perate climate is considered to be en- 
titled to more indulgence in regard to 
leave of absence in Europe than Go- 
vernors whose service has been in 
healthy climates. During his present 
leave he has been frequently consulted 
by the Secretary of State on important 
questions connected with his govern- 
ment. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL (Kirk- 
caldy, &c.): Might I ask whether there 
is no Regulation regarding the amount 
of pay drawn by Colonial Governors on 
leave of absence ? 

Str JOHN GORST : I have answered 
that Question— 


‘‘There is no Rule or Regulation defining 
the amount of leave of absence, whether with 
or without salary, which may be allowed to a 
Colonial Governor.’’ 
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THE CHARITY COMMISSIONERS— 
ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, EGHAM. 


Mr. H. J. WILSON (York, W.R., 
Holmfirth) asked the hon. Member for 
the Penrith Division of Cumberland, 
as a Charity Commissioner, Who consti- 
tute the Managing Body of the Sana- 
torium at Virginia Water, founded by 
the late Mr. Titoes ; whether there 
is any document in the possession of the 
Charity Commissioners, or to which the 
public have access, showing what were 
the Founder’s intentions in regard to 
the object and management of the 
Institution ; and, whether the Commis- 
sioners have taken any steps to insure 
the efficient administration of its affairs? 
Also, whether there has been rendered 
to the Charity Commissioners any 
account of the sums expended in the 
erection, furnishing, and equipment of 
the Royal Holloway College at Egham, 
and of the Sanatorium at Virginia 
Water, founded by the late Mr. Hollo- 
way; whether any accountants have 
been appointed to audit the accounts of 
the annual receipts and expenditure of 
the Trustees of the Royal Holloway 
College, as required by the Deed of 
Foundation; and, whether a similar 
audit is required in the case of the 
Sanatorium; and, if so, whether audi- 
tors have been appointed ? 

Mr. J. W. WTHER (Cumber- 
land, Penrith): The Managing Body of 
the Sanatorium of the Holloway College 
is the General Committee constituted by 
Regulations approved on May 10, 1884, 
under the Lunacy Acts by a Secretary 
of State. The Deed of Foundation, 
dated November 3, 1871, was duly en- 
rolled in the Court of Chancery. The 
Charity Commissioners have no docu- 
ment in their possession showing the 
Founder’s intentions in regard to the 
Institution. The Sanatorium is under 
the control of the Lunacy Commissioners. 
The Charity Commissioners have given 
notice of their intention to establish a 
scheme authorizing the Trustees and the 
Committee of Management to use the 
buildings and site—which constitute the 
sole endowment—in accordance with tae 
Regulations referred to. The Charity 


Commissioners did receive a full account 
of the sums expended in the erection 
and furnishing of the Royal Holloway 
College, but not of the Sanatorium 
at Virginia Water, the latter having 
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been in great part built by the Trustees 


(Ireland). 


at their own cost. The Commissioners 
are not aware whether any accountants 
have been appointed to auditthe accounts 
of the Royal Holloway College, as the 
accounts have not yet been received at 
the Office, a year having only just 
elapsed since the opening of the College. 
No provision for an audit is made by the 
Deed of Foundation of the Sanatorium ; 
but the accounts are, in fact, audited by 
an accountant. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—MR. P. 
WALSH, J.P., CO. MAYO. 

Tue LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) asked the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland, Whether, on Sunday the 
24th ultimo, at Swinford, County Mayo, 
a body of about 50 police, under the 
command of Mr. Peter Walsh, J.P., 
paid Vice Guardian of the Swinford 
Union, and District Inspector Allen, 
charged the members of a local foot- 
ball club whilst they were quietly walk- 
ing from their practising field to their 
rooms in the main street of the town; 
whether Mr. Walsh ordered the mem- 
bers of the club to clear off the street in 
five minutes, and threatened to order 
the police to fire upon them; whether 
Mr. Walsh is the same person against 
whom an injunction was recently granted 
by Judge Boyd, for illegal conduct in 
his capacity as Vice Guardian; whether 
Mr. Walsh is a Justice of the Peace 
for the County of Mayo; and, whether 
he will be directed to confine himself, 
whilst at Swinford, to his duties as paid 
Vice Guardian ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
Inspector General of Constabulary re- 
ports that the allegations contained in 
the first two paragraphs are altogether 
inaccurate. A football match had been 
played that day between the local Com- 
mercial Club and a Club from a neigh- 
bouring town. The latter Club was 
preparing to leave the hotel to return 
home, when the Gaelic Athletic Club, 
which is bitterly opposed to the Com- 
mercial Club, marched with their band 
past the hotel groaning the visiting 
Club ; and instead of proceeding to their 
room they returned by the back of the 
town, and were approaching the hotel 
again when the District Inspector of 
Constabulary, seeing that a breach of 














Customs—Serzure of 


the was imminent, sent for the 
magistrate referred to, and ordered out 
all his available men, 30, not 50, in 
number, and formed a cordon across the 
street, requiring the Club band to return 
to their rooms at the opposite end of the 
town, while permitting the othermembers 
to proceed down the main street to their 
dressing room. There does not appear 
to have been any charge, nor was there 
any threat used as to ordering the police 
—who had only their bitons—to fire 
upon the members of the Club or their 
band. A conditional order for attach- 
ment against the Vice Guardians of 
Swinford Union—of whom Mr. Walsh 
is one—for contempt of Coyrt in connec- 
tion with their proceedings for the re- 
covery of rates was issued; but when 
the case came on for hearing the Judge 
appears to have stated that, on reading 
the affidavits in the matter, he was per- 
fectly satisfied that the Vice Guardians’ 
proceedings were bond fide, and he dis- 
charged the order. Mr. Walsh is a 
Justice of the Peace for the County of 
Mayo. He has proved himself a very 
efficient Vice Guardian; and I have 
every reason to believe that he would 
not allow his duties in that capacity to be 
interfered with by any avoidable extra- 
neous duties. I do not, therefore, see any 
ground to adopt the course suggested. 

Mr. SEXTON: When was Mr. 
Walsh appointed a Justice of County 
Mayo? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I have no 
information upon the subject. 

Mr. SEXTON: Upon the Estimates 
for the Local Government Board I shall 
call attention to the way in which this 
Vice Guardian is allowed to constitute 
himself a public nuisance. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND)— 
THE SCHOOLROOMS AT MURROE, 
CO. LIMERICK. 


Mr. FINUCANE (Limerick, E.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether he is 
aware that Mr. Sullivan, Inspector of 
National Schools, examined the boys 
and girls schoolrooms in Murroe, 
County Limerick, in years 1886 and 
1887, and reported to the Board that 
those rooms were only a “little more 
than half large enough;” that Mr. 
McNeill, another Inspector, made a 
similar Report in 1888; whether, in a 
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correspondence between Sir Oroker 
Barrington, manager of those schools, 
and the Education Board, the latter 
stated that ‘‘ either the schools should 
be enlarged, or the attendance dimi- 
nished ;”” whether the Board has re- 
quested the manager to enlarge the 
schools ; whether he has refused ; whe- 
ther the number of girls on the roll for 
the year ending January 31, 1888, was 
161; average daily attendance for same 
period, 104, the dimensions of the 
school room being 34 feet long, 18 feet 
broad, and 12 feet high; and, whether 
the number of boys on the roll in the 
years 1886-1887, were respectively 184 
and 176, the dimensions of school room 
being the same as those of girls; and, 
if the above facts exist, will he direct 
the Education Board to take such 
action as may be necessary, to ensure 
adequate accommodation for the children 
attending those schools ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrovr) (Manchester, E.): The 
Commissioners of National Education 
inform me that the facts are substan- 
tially as given in the Question. The 
manager, Sir Croker Barrington, in 
November last stated to the Commis- 
sioners that, having failed to get any 
local assistance towards the expense of 
the enlargement, he was not prepared 
to contribute the amount required by the 
Regulations—namely, a third of the 
total cost, the Commissioners contribu- 
ting the remaining two-thirds from the 
Parliamentary grant. The Commis- 
sioners thereupon required of him to 
reduce the attendance to the number 
which the rooms are capable of accom- 
modating ; and, in consequence, a con- 
siderable reduction has taken place. 


CUSTOMS—SEIZURE OF BRITISH- 
MADE HATS. 

Mr. JENNINGS (Stockport) asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther he is aware that great inconveni- 
ence and loss have been occasioned to 
the hat manufacturers of this country 
by the practice, recently adopted in the 
principal ports, of seizing British made 
hats which have been sent as samples to 
foreign firms, and returned here so that 
orders may be accurately executed ; 
and, whether if a list of recognized hat 
manufacturers is supplied to the Custom 
authorities at the various te they 
will permit sample hats addressed to 
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the firms in question to be forwarded 
without these vexatious delays ? 

Tae SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jackson) (Leeds, N.) (who 
replied) said: Doubtless some incon- 
venience has been occasioned to the hat 
manufacturers of this country, as to the 
manufacturers of other s, through 
the detention on their return to this 
country of goods, or samples of goods, 
by reason of their being marked in con- 
travention of the provisions of the Mer- 
chandize Marks Act, 1887; but this has 
been inevitable from the operation of 
the Act. If, however, particulars of the 
marks on such goods were furnished to 
the Board of Customs by those manu- 
facturers who frequently receive back 
from abroad either consignments or 
samples of British goods, and of the 
ports into which they come, instructions 
might be sent to those ports to deliver 
the goods, upon proof being given direct 
to the local officers (1) that the goods 
were of British origin; and (2) that 
they were made by the persons whose 
names appear upon them. The latter 
proof may be furnished by the written 
consent of those persons to the admis- 
sion of the goods; or by declaration 
from the importers that the goods were 
made by the persons whose names ap- 

ear upon them; or the marking may 
o erased from the goods. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE — DISMISSAL 
OF CONSTABLE SMITH AND OTHERS. 
Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther his attention has been directed to 
the continually reiterated statement in 
the newspapers that injustice has been 
done to Constables Smith, Hackett, 
Leach, Whyman, Villiers, and Skelton 
by dismissing them from the Force for a 
trivial cause, when all of them have 
many years’ good character; and, if 
this was by Sir Charles Warren’s 
orders; if so, whether, in view of the 
feeling in the Police Force on the sub- 
ject, he can see fit to re-instate these 
men ? 
* Tur SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I am 
informed by the Commissioner of Police 
that the constables referred to have been 
dismissed for grave misconduct in taking 
- in a lottery in a public-house for the 
enefit of police-constables who have 


Mr. Jennings 
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Police. 


been reduced in clase for drunkenness on 
duty. This wasnot only a grave offence 
against discipline, but also an offence 
against the law of the land. I am not 
aware of any feeling in the Police Force 
on the subject. The Chief Commissioner 
has authority to dismiss constables ; and 
I must decline to interfere with his dis- 
cretion in acting as he thinks proper for 
the maintenance of discipline in the 
Force. 


PUBLIC MEETINGS (METROPOLIS)— 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If the 
Metropolitan Police have orders to eject 
— from the roadways and steps of 

ouses surrounding Trafalgar Square ; 
and, if he can state the precise limits of 
the space from which the police have 
orders to remove the public ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
police have no orders to eject persons 
from the places named. Their duty is 
to carry out the Police Order referring 
to Trafalgar Square, and to prevent ob- 
struction and disorder from occurring in 
the Square, or in any thoroughfare or 
public place near the Square, or else- 
where. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE—CHARGES OF 
STRIKING WOMEN. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If he 
will give a Return of the number of 
police constables accused of striking 
women in the last month; and, if his 
attention has been directed to the state- 
ment of Sir Charles Warren, that there 
were few complaints against the police? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
recently laid on the Table a Return of 
all charges against police constables 
during 12 months ending April 24, 1888. 
It does not contain any case in which a 
charge against a police constable of 
assaulting or striking a woman was 
substantiated. 1 have no reason to 
think that the last month would show 
any different result, so far as charges in 
Court are concerned; and I would not 
undertake to give a Return of accusa- 
tions not made in Court. The Com- 
missioner informs me that there are 














Evictions 
fewer complaints made against the 
police now than in former years. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE—DISMISSAL 
OF CONSTABLE J. O’GRADY. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If he 
is aware that Constable Joseph O’Grady 
was dismissed, after 13 years’ service 
and good character, from the Metro- 

litan Police Force for having pre- 
sented a Petition in favour of one of his 
comrades ; and, whether he can see his 
way to make any representation to Sir 
Charles Warren with reference to this 
case ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martraews) (Birmingham, E.), in reply, 
said, the question has been altered in 
its form since his answer had been pre- 
pared. It contained a suggestion that 
the constable named was dismissed from 
the Metropolitan Police on the ground 
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of being a Home Ruler. [{Mr. Con- 
NINGHAME GraHAm: I apologize.}] The 
Commissioner informed him that he was 


not aware whether the constable was a 
Home Ruler or not. He was dis- 
missed for insubordination in getting 
up a Petition against the punishment 
awarded by the Chief Constable to other 
policemen for drunkenness while on 
duty. His defaulters’ sheet was a very 
bad one, and he (Mr. Matthews) did 
not propose to interfere in the matter. 


POST OFFICE—PRICE OF POST CARDS 


Mr. R. POWER (Waterford) asked 
the Postmaster General, Whether it is 
a fact that, until the termination of the 
present manufacturing contract, it is 
not possible, without loss to the Post 
Office, to sell stout cards for a less sum 
than 8d. per dozen; and, if so, what 
would be the aggregate annual loss to 
the Revenue supposing that, to meet the 
convenience of the public, these cards 
were sold by the Post Office at 7d. per 
dozen, as is now done by ordinary 
stationers ? 

Tuz POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): Ac- 
cording to last year’s consumption, if 
stout cards were sold by the Post Office 
at 7d. a-dozen, a loss of upwards of 
£24,000 to the Revenue would be in- 
curred under the present contract. This, 
however, is the present price of thin 
postcards, which it would, of course, be 
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necessary to reduce proportionally, and 
a further loss would, consequently, be 
incurred. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND)—LORD CARYS- 
FORT’S ESTATE, CO. WICKLOW— 
BERNARD RAFFERTY. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET (Wicklow, E.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, If his attention 
has been called to the eviction of 
Bernard Rafferty on the estate of Lord 
Carysfort, in the County of Wicklow ; 
whether it is true, as stated in Zhe Daily 
News, that 

“Tremendous excitement was caused when 
five naked children were ordered to be carried 
out by the Emergency men, the eldest child 
being seven years old and the youngest one 
year. The poor mother struggled hard to pre- 
vent this; but, despite her efforts, it was 
effected ;’’ 


and, whether the police were present 
assisting at the eviction ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): The 
County Inspector of Constabulary reports 
that Zhe Daily News’ statement referred 
to is utterly misleading ; that the evic- 
tion took place at 3. 30 p.m., and did 
not cause much excitement; and that 
all concerned appear to have acted in 
a kind and forbearing manner. The 
children appear to have been purposely 
kept in bed to obstruct the eviction. 
The Sub-Sheriff appealed to the mother 
for a long time—he says himself up- 
wards of an hour—to dress the children ; 
but she refused, and refused also to say 
where their clothes were. The Sub- 
Sheriff made an urgent request to the 
County Inspector to allow two police- 
men to carry the children downstairs to 
a lower room, which, in the circum- 
stances, the County Inspector sanctioned. 
The police did so in the gentlest manner, 
one of them wrapping his cape round a 
child. The bailiffs subsequently removed 
the children out of the house. The chil- 
dren appear to have been also kept in the 
lower sitting-room, wrapped in some 
bed-clothes, and were not removed until 
the house had been emptied of all its 
furniture. This would seem to be one 
of the ordinary attempts to excite public 
feeling by the deliberate concoction of 
dramatic incidents. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET : Is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that the rent of 
this holding was £108, whilst the Poor 
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Law valuation was only £88; that there 
was only two years’ rent due; and that 
one half-year’s rent was offered now, 
and another in September next? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That does not 
arise out of the Question on the Paper; 
but if the hon. Gentleman will put down 
a further Question I shall be aches to 
answer it. I have at present no infor- 
mation as to the financial position of this 
case; but I am aware that in another 
case on the same estate the landlord 
acted with extraordinary forbearance. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): May I ask what has become of 
the unfortunate children ? 

Tue LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.): The right 
hon. Gentleman has made a grave im- 
putation that there has been a deliberate 
conspiracy to excite public feeling in 
this case. May I ask whether the 
police made any inquiry as to whether 
there were actually any clothes to put on 
the children; and whether the Irish 
police have instructions in any case to 
withhold force in the execution of evic- 
tions when humanity requires that it 
should be withheld ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: There is every 
desire on the part of the police to see 
that every dictate of humanity is 
followed; but the hon. Gentleman will 
observe that if a mother refuses to dress 
her children that cannot be a reason for 
not carrying out an eviction. 

Mr. SEXTON: But what I asked 
was whether there were any clothes to 
put on the children ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION — 
REMOVAL FROM WIMBLEDON COM. 
MON—RICHMOND PARK. 


Sir THOMAS ESMONDE (Dublin 
Co., 8.) asked the First Commissioner 
of Works, If any portion of Richmond 
Park is likely to be given up for a range 
to the National Rifle Association ; if he 
is aware that this would entail the cut- 
ting down of many fine old trees, per- 
manent injury to the scenery of the 
Park, and considerable inconvenience, 
if not danger, to the public; if he is 
aware that very great dissatisfaction 
exists among the residents of Richmond 
at the proposed encroachment upon the 
Park; and, whether, in view of the 
facilities for rifle practice afforded by the 
existing ranges at Wimbledon and else- 


Mr. W. J. Corbet 
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where, he will refuse to permit the dis- 
figurement of one of the most beautiful 
Parks in the Kingdom ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
PuiunKet) (Dublin University): The re- 
quest of the National Rifle Association 
to be allowed to use a portion of Rich- 
mond Park for the purposes of their 
annual competition, and the arguments 
for and against that proposal, are under 
consideration; and I think it is better 
that I should not express any opinion 
upon the particular questions raised by 
the hon. Baronet until a decision on the 
whole subject has been arrived at by the 
Government. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
asked, whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man had observed any statement on the 

art of Volunteers to the effect that the 
ational Rifle Association in no sort of 
way represented the Volunteer Force ? 

Mr. PLUNKET: I have heard a 
great many statements to the effect that 
the Association does not represent the 
Volunteers, and also a great many state- 
ments that the Volunteers are deeply 
interested in the question. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) inquired, whether the right hon. 
Gentleman was aware that forms had 
been sent out to all the Volunteers, ask- 
ing them to express an opinion in favour 
of this site being adopted ? 

Mr. PLUNKET: I am not aware 
of it, Sir. 


PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRELAND)— 
ARKLOW HARBOUR. 

Sm THOMAS ESMONDE (Dublin 
Co., 8.) asked the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, If Arklow Harbour has been com- 
pleted according to the original plans 
and contract ; whether the works on the 
northern side, as originally proposed, 
have been abandoned; and, if so, is it 
because the money provided has been 
already expended in making good the 
damage caused to the breakwater; and, 
can he say how much it would still cost 
. complete the harbour on the original 

an? 

. Mr. W. J. CORBET (Wicklow, E.) 
also asked the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, If the Arklow Harbour is com- 
pleted; and, if so, what is the total cost 
of the works ? 

Tae SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.), in reply, said, that the con- 
struction of the northern works included 














Fishery Board 


in the original plan had been suspended 
for the present, and further funds must 
be raised and charged on the locality if 
it should be intended to proceed with 
the northern works. The total sum 
provided for the harbour had been 
expended. Owing to damage that oc- 
curred during construction, the probable 
additional cost to complete it would 
be about £5,000. The total cost of the 
work had been £35,416, which included 
£5,000 paid to the Wicklow Copper 
Mining Company in compensation for 
their interest in the harbour. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET asked the 
right hon. Gentleman, was he aware 
that a plan and model had been placed 
in the Irish Exhibition by the Board of 
Works; whether it is stated on the plan 
that the works have been completed ; 
and, whether the Board of Works were 
justified in stating that the works have 

een completed when they were in the 
incomplete state which he had just men- 
tioned ? 

Mr. JACKSON said, he had not seen 
the plan or model in the Irish Exhibi- 
tion; but it would be certainly incorrect 
to say that the works had been com- 
pleted. He understood, however, that 
the southern portion of the works had 
been completed. 
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LAND AND JUSTICE (ENGLAND AND 
WALES)—THE COUNTY COURT AT 
NEWPORT (MONMOUTHSHIRE). 

Sm GEORGE ELLIOT (Monmouth, 
&c.) asked the First Commissioner of 
Works, Whether he has yet been able 
to make arrangements for the sittings 
of the County Court at Newport (Mon- 
mouthshire) ? 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER (Mr. 
Piunket) (Dublin University): I am 
glad to say that I have made arrange- 
ments for the sittings of the Court satis- 
factory to all parties, and at a very 
small cost. This is mainly due to the 
fair spirit in which I have been met by 
the County Court Judge, the magis- 
trates, and the Town Council of New- 
port. 


INDIA—STATE-AIDED EDUCATION. 

Sm ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.) asked the Under Secretary 
of State for India, Whether the recent 
Resolution of the Government of India 
on State-aided education has been re- 
ceived at the India Office; and, whe- 
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ther he will lay its text upon the Table 
of the House ? j 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE (Sir Jonn Gorsr) (Chatham): 
The Resolution of the Government of 
India on State-aided education will be 
laid on the Table if the hon. Member 
will move for it. 


INDIA—THE ANNUAL MIGRATION OF 
THE GOVERNMENT TO THE HILLS. 


Str ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.) asked the Under Secretary 
of State for India, How many members 
of the Finance Committee signed the 
Report on the cost of the Simla allow- 
ances and the other financial aspects of 
the migration of the various Govern- 
ments every summer to the Hills; how 
many members recorded dissents; and, 
whether the dissents, as well as the Re- 
port of the Committee, will be laid upon 
the Table of the House before the 
debate on the Indian Budget ? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY of 
STATE (Sir Joun Gorsr) (Chatham) : 
The Report of the Finance Committee 
was signed by all the eight members. 
From certain passages in chapter 13, 
relating to allowances granted at hill 
stations, four members recorded dissents. 
The Report can be laid on the Table if 
moved for. It will be very costly to 
print, consisting of 1,625 pages; but the 

ecretary of State expects copies from 
India, and will be happy to furnish them 
to any Members who are interested in 
the subject. 


FISHERY BOARD (SCOTLAND)—THE 
REPORT. 


Mr. D. CRAWFORD (Lanark, N.E.) 
asked the Lord Advocate, If he can say 
when the Report of the Fishery Board 
will be delivered; and, whether he can 
undertake that it will be in the hands of 
Members for a reasonable time before 


the Vote for the Board is taken ? 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. 
Andrews’ Universities): I am informed 
that Parts 1 and 2 of the Fishery Board 
Report were ready for delivery yesterday, 
and I hope by this time are in the hands 
of hon. Members. Part 3, which deals with 
scientific investigations, will be ready in 
a few days. I hope, therefore, that the 
whole Report may be in the hands of 
hon. Members before the Vote is taken. 
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WAR OFFICE (SMALL ARMS)—THE NEW | POST OFFICE—FINES ON POSTMEN. 
MAGAZINE RIFLE. Mr. CLANCY (Dublin Co., N.) asked 


Mr. D. A. THOMAS (Merthyr Tyd- the Postmaster General, Whether he is 
vil) asked the Secretary of State for | 2¥are of the existence of the practice of 
War, Whether the new magazine rifle | iting postmen so much as two or more 
and ammunition will be submitted to a days’ pay for comparatively trivial acts 
practical trial by the skilled rifle shots | f misconduct, such as late attendance ; 
assembled at Wimbledon, as was done and, if so, whether he will consider the 
in the case of the Enfield-Martini rifle | PToptiety of substituting some other 
two years ago; and, inasmuch as His punishment for such offences, in the case 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge | Specially of rural postmen, whose 
has advised a trial of the Morris maga- weekly wages are only 16s. a-week or 
zine, whether such magazine will also be | U2der ? 


practically tried at Wimbledon ? Tue POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 


Tur SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. Rarxes) (Cambridge University): I 
B.Scimnors Lincolnshire Horeus)s| 2 50 ara tht Pe ar 


The only magazine rifles at present made | on the past of 0 pednes cn I eaet 


are in course of issue to regiments for a | f tuali : d 
practical service trial. The only expe- | W22t of punctuality as coming under 


rience likely to be gained at Wimbledon | that description. For acts of ones 


would be as to the shooting power of the | Selag pestnenn 00 0 milllgnied tun <8 


weapon. On this point we already have - Ps > 
emake pumas wb pack csc re. | punishment is one to which the Depart- 


sults. The rifles fitted with the Morris | ™ent is constrained to have recourse as 
magazine are not yet ready. a means of enforcing discipline ; and I 


do not see my way to replace it by any 
other method. 





ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY—THE 


MAYLOUGH AMATEUR BAND, CO.| CRIMINAL LAW — SENTENCE ON 
GALWAY. GEORGE WILLIAMS AT CAMBRIDGE 
ASSIZES. 

Mr. HARRIS (Galway, E.) askedthe| Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant! porne) (for Mr. CunnincHAME GRAHAM) 
of Ireland, Whether he is aware that (Lanark, N.W.) asked the Secretary of 
Head Constable John Ryan, an State for the Home Deparment, Whe- 
Irish Constabulary, Maylough, County | ther his attention has been directed to 
Galway, acting, as he has stated, on| the painful case of George Williams, 
instructions which he had received from convicted at the last Cambridge Assizes 
County Inspector O’Brien, has given | of stealing food valued at 8d., and sen- 
notice to Mr. Thomas Higgins that for | tenced to five years’ penal servitude; 
the future the Maylough Amateur Band | and, whether, although there were two 
must not perform on any public occa- previous convictions against this man, 
sion whatever; and, if so, would the/| he can, under the circumstances, see fit 
Government state why the peaceful | to remit any portion of the sentence ? 
villagers of Maylough are to bedeprived| Tye SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
of an enjoyment which is allowed to all Marruews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
other people? obtained a Report from the learned 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A.! Judge on thiscase. From this it appears 


J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.), in reply, | that the prisoner had five previous con- 
said, that the Head Constable had not’ yictions, of a character which indicates 
been told to stop the playing of the| a consistent and habitual course of crime 
band by the County Inspector. On| for the last 14 years. Under these cir- 





‘one occasion only had the band been | cumstances, the learned Judge thought 


interfered with by the police; and then| penal servitude was better, both for the 
it was on account of a breach of the community and the prisoner himself, 
peace being anticipated, owing to 4/ than a shorter sentence. It is not a case 
squabble between some members of the| on which I should advise any remission, 
National League. as I see no reasonable hope of the 




















Prisons 
prisoner leading an honest life ifit were 
granted. 


BURIAL GROUNDS AND CEMETERIES 
—WOODGRANGE PARK CEMETERY, 
EAST HAM. 


Mr. THEOBALD (Essex, Romford) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, If it is true that he 
has granted a licence to the proposed 
Woodgrange Park Cemetery at East 
Ham; whether he is aware that there 
are already in the immediate neighbour- 
hood two cemeteries, one of which is 
estimated by its proprietors to be suffi- 
cient to accommodate burials at the pre- 
sent rate for 90 years, and the other to 
be similarly sufficient for 60 or 70 years; 
whether he is aware that building is 
going on in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, and that it is tolerably certain 
that in a very few years the site of the 
proposed cemetery will be densely sur- 
rounded by houses; and, whether he is 
aware that the establishment of the pro- 
posed cemetery has been, and is, most 
vigorously opposed by everyone in the 
neighbourhood, and that its only advo- 
cates are speculative undertakers ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): I have 
sanctioned the opening of Woodgrange 
Park Cemetery at East Ham. There are 
two cemeteries not very far distant, so 
that burials will probably be divided 
between the three, and spread over a 
considerable area. There is some build- 
ing going on not far from Woodgrange 
Park. cannot estimate the rate at 
which it will probably proceed. There 
was strong opposition to the scheme, 
which was promoted by a Company 
formed for the purpose of providing 
burial ground at a cheap rate for the 
East End of London. I should have 
been glad if I could have met the wishes 
of the neighbouring proprietors who 
opposed the scheme; but I am advised 
that I have no jurisdiction to entertain 
any considerations other than those of 
public health. After a full inquiry be- 
fore the Inspector, at which all parties 
were represented by counsel, I came to 
the conclusion that there were no sani- 
tary objections to justify the withholding 
of my sanction, which I have only given 
under specially stringent Regulations 
—_ sufficient to protect the public 

ealth. 
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Mr. THEOBALD asked, whether the 
soil was not gravel, so that the impure 
water would pass into the adjacent wells, 
and become a source of disease ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, that the evi- 
dence given before the Inspector, even 
by the opponents of the scheme, was 
that the soil was extremely well suited 
for a cemetery. 

Mr. THEOBALD: In consequence 
of the answer of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, I beg to give Notice that I shall 
ask leave to bring in a Bill to prevent 
any Home Secretary from sanctioning 
or perpetrating such a scandalous out- 


rage. 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE 
(IRELAND) ACT, 1887—PRISONERS IN 
LIMERICK GAOL. 


Mr. 0’KEEFFE (Limerick City) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, If he can state the 
exact number of persons now imprisoned 
in Limerick Gaol under the Criminal 
Law and Procedure (Ireland) Act, speci- 
fying the names of the prisoners, the 
lengths of their sentences, and the 
nature of offences for which they were 
convicted ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.), in reply, 
said, he was sorry that he had not yet 
got the information that would enable 
him to answer the Question, and he 
therefore asked for a postponement. 


PRISONS (IRELAND)—LIMERICK 
PRISON — THE VISITING JUSTICES. 


Mr. O’KEEFFE (Limerick City) asked 
Mr. Solicitor General for Ireland, If the 
Mayor of Limerick, legally constituted 
locum tenens, was again refused admit- 
tance to the Limerick Prison on Monday 
last, when claiming his right to enter as 
a Visiting Justice; and, if he will ex- 

lain what powers in that respect the 

ayor’s deputy possesses under s. 69, 
17 & 18 Vict. c. 194 (185)? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Mappen) (Dublin Uni- 
versity): The Prisons Board inform me 
that they sent instructions on the 18th 
instant, to the effect that the claim 
referred to in the Question should be 
admitted. When the Mayor has been 
appointed as such a member of the 
Visiting Committee, his deputy is, in my 
opinion, entitled to act in that capacity 
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in his absence under the section referred 
to. 


IRISH ANNIVERSARIES—CELEBRA- 
TIONS OF THE BATTLES OF AUGHRIM 
AND THE BOYNE. 


Mr. SUMMERS (Huddersfield) asked 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland, Whether, in the in- 
terests of good feeling and good govern- 
ment, he will use his influence with his 
friends in the North of Ireland to put a 
stop to the practice of celebrating the 
anniversaries of the battles of Aughrim 
and the Boyne ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): 1 am no 

articular admirer of the custom of cele- 
Seating anniversaries of a party charac- 
ter; and if all parties in Ireland were to 
cease, the practice it would, no doubt, be 
a great convenience to the Government 
responsible for the preservation of the 
ace. It is, however, due to the 
rangemen of the North to say that, at 
atime when party feeling runs excep- 
tionally high, the recent anniversary 
passed, so far as I know, in perfect 
order and without giving unnecessary 
offence. 

Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, N.) 
wished to know whether the fact to 
which the right hon. Gentleman alluded 
was not owing to the Orange feeling in 


the North of Ireland giving way to a| & 


strong feeling in favour of Home Rule? 
[No reply. ] 


CATTLE DISEASES ACTS (IRELAND)— 
MR. F.C. PILKINGTON AND OTHERS 
AT KINGSTOWN. 


Mr. W. J. CORBET (Wicklow, E.) 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, If he will 
inquire into the circumstances under 
which Mr. F. ©. Pilkington, Sir H. 
Cochrane, and Captain Quinn were let 
off with nominal fines by the Chief 
Magistrate at Kingstown for offences 
under the Cattle Diseases Acts; whe- 
ther he has seen a newspaper report, in 
which it is stated— 

**Tt was strongly urged upon the magistrate 
‘that such fines were entirely inadequate to the 
cases; but he was very peremptory, and said 
that he considered they were not cases that 
called for exemplary fines ;”’ 
whether he is aware that the solicitors 
to the Guardians protested against the 
want of support afforded by the magis- 


Mr. Madden 
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trates to the Guardians in their attempt 
to stamp out pleuro-pneumonia; whe- 
ther his attention has been called to a 
Resolution unanimously agreed to by 
the Board of Guardians on the 11th 
instant, endorsing the protest of the 
solicitors, and drawing the attention of 
the magistrates to the fact that ignor- 
ance can hardly be accepted as an excuse 
from any person for the violation of the 
Orders in Council and Regulations of 
the Local Authority which have been 
before the public for a very long period ; 
and, whether he will take steps to se- 
cure the infliction of more adequate 

unishments for offences under the 

‘attle Diseases Acts ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A, 
J. Batrovr) (Manchester, E.): The 
solicitors to the Guardians appear, 
when communicating the result of the 
prosecutions, to have made the observa- 
tion indicated in the Question, and the 
Guardians to have passed the Resolu- 
tion referred to. As regards the con- 
cluding portion of the Question, the 
fixing of the amount of a fine to be in- 
flicted within statutable limits is vested 
in the judicial discretion of magistrates. 
The fines which have been so measured 
from time to time have been attended 
by salutary results; and the Govern- 
ment see no reason, even if they had 
the power, to adopt the course sug- 
ested. 

Mr. W. J. CORBET: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman grant a Return of the 
names of the persons proceeded against 
under these Acts during the last 12 
months, and the penalties imposeed so 
that the House may see whether even- 
handed justice between rich and poor 
has been meted out ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: The hon. 
Gentleman must give me Notice of that 
Question. 


PIERS AND HARBOURS (IRELAND) — 
THE BALLYCOTTON PIER. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
it is a fact that the Grand Jury of the 
County of Cork have unanimously de- 
cided upon declining to take over the 
Ballycotton Pier; and, what reasons 
have they given for so doing? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): No information has been 
received that the Grand Jury have re- 
fused to take over the pier; but Iam 
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informed that there was a newspaper 
report to that effect. 

zn. TANNER said, the Grand Jury 
not only refused to take over the pier, 
but they complained of the inadequacy 
of the statements made in the House of 
Commons in connection with the state 
of the pier, and they stated they en- 
dorsed the action of their predecessors, 
which was a strong Conservative Body. 

Mr. JACKSON said, he was not 
aware of that. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork, N.) asked, was 
it not a fact that, as late as April last, 
the county surveyor reported on the in- 
sufficiency of the pier? 

Mr. JACKSON said, he wished to 
have Notice of the Question. 


LUNATIC ASYLUMS--DEATH 
OF STICKLEY AT COLNEY HATCH 
ASYLUM. 


Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, N.) 
asked the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, What was the re- 
sult of the inquiry by the Lunacy Com- 
missioners into the death of the man 
Stickley at Colney Hatch Asylum ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matruews) (Birmingham, E.): The 
Committee of Visitors have made a 
searching inquiry, which has been re- 
viewed by the Commissioners. The 
result is that Stickley’s injuries are be- 
lieved to have occurred after he had 
been received in the asylum; but there 
was nothing to suggest any suspicion of 
violence or rough usage on the part 
of any officer or servant. The Commis- 
sioners have censured the Medical 
Superintendent severely for laxity in 
his examination of the patient, and for 
omissions in the notice of death to the 
Coroner. They have also blamed the 
assistant medical officer, and have re- 
commended the dismissal of two at- 
tendants in the bath-room who left the 

atient before he was completely dressed. 

he Commissioners are of opinion that 
further inquiry would not lead to any 
good result. 

Mr. W. REDMOND asked, whether 
there was anything to show how the 
patient received the injuries if he did 
not receive them from some of the 
attendants ? 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, that that was 
the subject upon which the inquiry 
principally turned, and every effort 
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seemed to have been made to ascertain 
how they were sustained ; but the Com- 
mission failed to get any complete 
account. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) in- 
quired, whether the principal medical 
officer who was so severely censured 
would be allowed to remain at Colney 
Hatch. 

Mr. MATTHEWS said, that he was 
not aware whether the Commissioners 
thought he deserved dismissal as well 
as censure. His censure was for his 
careless examination of the patient ; but 
whether that amounted to anything 
calling for dismissal he was not aware. 

Mr. CHILDERS remarked that he 
did not suggest the dismissal, but the 
transfer of the medical officer. 

Mr. MATTHEWS promised to con- 
sider that question, and also whether the 
Report of the Commissioners should be 
laid upon the Table of the House. 


Examinations. 


CRIMINAL LAW—BABY FARMING — 
CASE AT THE WILTSHIRE ASSIZES. 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether his 
attention has been called to the recent 
Judgment of Mr. Justice Day, in a case 
of baby farming, at the Wilts Assizes, 
in the course of which the learned Judge 
is reported to have said that— 

‘*The prisoners received moneys in gross 
sums and then devoted themselves not to taking 
care of the children, but to getting rid of them. 
Through the instrumentality of those deadly 
Societies which insured children, the prisoners 
had put themselves in a position to make a pro- 
fit by the death of these children. That was 
the effect of these Societies wherever they ex- 
isted, and such Societies should have been 
stamped out by the Legislature long ago ;”’ 
and, whether he will consider the possi- 
bility of introducing legislation at an 
early date to prevent such inducements 
to crime? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Martruews) (Birmingham, E.): This is 
an important subject, which has been 
frequently considered by the Home 
Office; but it is attended by many diffi- 
culties, and I cannot at present make 
any promise on the subject. 


ARMY — PRELIMINARY EXAMINA- 
TIONS—ERRORS IN EXAMINATION 
PAPERS. 

Mr. CRAIG SELLAR (Lanarkshire, 

Partick) asked the Secretary to the Trea- 
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sury, in reference to the late examination 
for Admission to Sandhurst Military 
College, Whether it is within the know- 
ledge of the Civil Service Commissioners 
that faulty examination papers have 
on several previous occasions been pre- 
sented tou and answered by candidates 
for public appointments; if so, would 
he state whether re-examinations were 
held on these occasions, or in what man- 
ner these faulty examination papers 
were dealt with; if he can inform the 
House how many candidates were ex- 
amined on the first paper on the recent 
occasion; how many of these returned 
for re-examination ; whether there were 
among them several candidates from 
Scotland, Ireland, and distant parts of 
England ; and, what time elapsed be- 
tween the first examination and the re- 
examination ? 

Tue SECRETARY (Mr. Jackson) 
(Leeds, N.): In answer to the first para- 
graph, faulty examination Sn ae have 
been presented and answered on previous 
occasions. There was no re-examination, 
allowance being made by the examiners. 
I may say that, in this case, the re-ex- 
amination was the result of applications 
from hon. Members that re-examination 
should be afforded to the boys. The 
suggestion was not the suggestion of 
the Commissioners, but one made to 
them. In answer to the second para- 
graph, the number of candidates exa- 
mined on the first occasion was 408 ; 
and in answer to the third paragraph, 
the number was 397. The answer to 
the fourth paragraph is, Yes; and to 
the fifth paragraph, three days. 


WAR OFFICE — VOLUNTARY REGIS- 
TRATION OF HORSES. 


Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford) asked the Secretary of State for 
War, if he can give the House any in- 
formation as to the scheme lately intro- 
duced by him for the voluntary registra- 
tion of horses for the Army? 

Tux SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
I am happy to be able to say that the 
scheme for the voluntary registration of 
horses has succeeded beyond my expecta- 
tion. Within a few hundreds, the num- 
ber provided for in this year’s Estimates 
have already been registered at the fee 
fixed by the Government, and large 
numbers of offers are received every 


Mr. Craig Sellar 
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week. Most of the registered horses 
have already been inspected. I am glad 
to have this opportunity of acknowledg- 
ing the patriotic spirit in which many of 
the large Railway, Carrying, and Brew- 
ing Companies have come forward and 
have registered a considerable percen- 
tage of their horses. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—EXCISE 
DUTIES (LOCAL PURPOSES) BILL. 


Mr. CHAPLIN (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford) asked Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, If he is able to say when it is 
likely that the second reading of the 
Excise Duties (Local Purposes) Bill will 
be taken ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR ortrne EXCHE- 
QUER (Mr. Goscuen) (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): I fear it will not be 
possible to bring this Bill on next week ; 
but I hope to do so before a fortnight is 
passed. 


AUSTRALIA—CHINESE IMMIGRANTS, 


Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, N.) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, Whether his attention has 
been called to the following, which ap- 
peared in the papers of yesterday :— 


‘*The London correspondent of The Manches- 
ter Guardian hears that the Foreign Office has 
decided not to open negotiations for the present 
with the Pekin Government for a settlement of 
the question of Chinese immigration into Aus- 
tralia. The Government will probably first check 
the emigration of Chinese toA ustralia from Hong 
Kong and Singapore, which are the centres of 
the trade, and then will induce the Australian 
Governments to pass a measure dealing with 
immigration in general, which will be free from 
the objection to the present laws that they dis- 
criminate against Chinese only ;”’ 


and, whether it is true, as above stated, 
that the Government have decided not 
to enter into negotiations with the Go- 
vernment of Pekin; and, if so, whether 
Her Majesty’s Government will recon- 
sider the matter, and endeavour to pro- 
cure a Treaty from China, as suggested 
by the Colonial Conference, on the ques- 
tion of Chinese emigration to Aus- 
tralia ? 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE (Sir James Fercusson) (Man- 
chester, N.E.): The newspapers are 
misinformed. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are at present in communication 
with the Government of China on the 
subject, 
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WAR OFFICE —PARTY DEMONSTRA- 
TIONS—THE QUEEN’S REGULATIONS. 


Mr. W. REDMOND (Fermanagh, N.) 
asked the Secretary of State for War, 
Whether he is aware that Colonel Kin- 
loch, commanding the troops in Ennis- 
killen, attended an Orange meeting in 
that town on July 12 last, and wore an 
Orange badge; and, whether steps will 
be taken in future to enforce the Military 
Regulations which forbid officers from 
taking part in such demonstrations ? 

Tae SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
E. Stannore) (Lincolnshire, Horncastle): 
Colonel Kinloch has telegraphed as 
follows :— 

‘*T took no part in any Orange meeting, nor 
did I attend it, beyond being a spectator of the 
procession in plain clothes in the crowd.” 

Mr. W. REDMOND asked the right 
hon. Gentleman to answer what he con- 
sidered the most important part of the 
Question — namely, whether Colonel 
Kinloch did not conspicuously wear an 
Orange badge to the great offence of 
many people ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, in the tele- 
graphic reply Colonel Kinloch made no 
mention of the Orange badge. No doubt, 
he would have replied to that point if 
he did not think his statement fully 
contradicted it. 

Mr. W. REDMOND asked, what 
there was in the telegraphic statement 
of Colonel Kinloch which was supposed 
to indicate that he did not wear an 
Orange badge? Might he ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether he would again 
interrogate Colonel Kinloch on the sub- 
ject of wearing the Orange badge? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he had 
given the House all the information at 
his disposal ; but he should have liked 
longer Notice than he had received of 
such a Question as this. In consequence 
of the doubt being expressed as to the 
wearing of an <i badge, he would 
again interrogate Colonel Kinloch on 
that point. 

Mr. W. REDMOND gave Notice that 
he would repeat the Question on Mon- 
day, and regretted that he had been 
unable to give longer Notice of it. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—COURT OF APPEAL 
(IRELAND)—“‘BYRNE v. KNOX AND 
OTHERS.” 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, S. 
asked the Chief Secretary to the Lo 
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Lieutenant of Ireland, Whether his at- 
tention has been drawn to the following 
passage in the report published in Zhe 
Freeman’s Journal of the 10th instant, of 
the Judgment of the High Court of Ap- 
peal in Ireland in the case of ‘‘ The Queen 
at the Prosecution of Byrne v. Knox and 
others : ”— 

‘* Lord Justice Barry in concurring observed 
that it had been stated by Mr. O’Brien in the 
course of argument that the carriage of a case 
stated lay with the magistrates and not with 
the parties. That was a dangerous and un- 
constitutional doctrine. It was contrary to the 
invariable practice in this country both at 
Assizes and in the Civi! Bill Courts, which was 
that the parties themselves should state the 
facts, the Judge or magistrate settling any dis- 
puted matter. Otherwise, at the pr neage of 
the case stated one party or the other might 
find that the case aid not contain facts that he 
required. He had heard it made a ground of 
complaint against some County Courts in Eng- 
land that they stated cases without the con- 
currence of parties, and without consulting 
them as to the facts ;”’ 
and, having regard to the difference be- 
tween this statement of the law and that 
made by the Lord Chief Baron and Baron 
Dowse, what instructions he proposes to 
issue to the Resident Magistrates with 
respect to their duties in stating cases ? 

‘tne CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrour) (Manchester, E.): As far 
as I am able to judge, there is an im- 
portant difference between the statement 
made in the High Court of Appeal and 
the Court of Exchequer respectively in 
the case of ‘‘ The Queen at the Prosecu- 
tion of Byrne ». Knox and others ’’5on 
the course to be pursued by magistrates 
in stating a case. I feel that this differ- 
ence of opinion is likely to be embarrass- 
ing to the magistrates ; but I fear that 
it is beyond my province to act as a final 
Court of Appeal from the learned Judges, 
and that it would be inconsistent with 
my duty to advise magistrates on the 
course which they should pursue when 
acting in their judicial capacity. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—METROPOLITAN 
POLICE COURTS—SUMMONSES FOR 
ASSAULTS. 


Mr. P. STANHOPE (Wednesbury) 
asked the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether the ordinary prac- 
tice of Courts of Summary Jurisdic- 
tion is to grant summonses for assault 
on a parole complaint; whether sum- 
monses for assaults alleged to have been 
committed by private persons on a police 
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constable are habitually granted without 
any sworn information in writing being 
laid; if he is aware that at the Bow 
Street Police Court the magistrate re- 
fuses to grant any summons for alleged 
assault against a member of the 
Police Force without first having a 
forma] information in writing laid before 
him ; and, if there is any valid reason 
for thus making an invidious distinction 
between the police and the public ? 
Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Marrtuews) (Birmingham, E.): I am 
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EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—ELEMEN- 
TARY DEPARTMENT—THE COOKERY 
GRANT. 

Mr. CYRIL FLOWER (Bedford, 
Luton) asked the Vice President of the 
, Committee of Council on Education, If 
= will consider the possibility of di- 
| Viding the cookery grant between laundry 
| and cookery in evening schools during 


| the ensuing winter? 
| Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry) also asked, Whether, 


informed by the Chief Magistrate that | in accordance with the prevailing opinion 
summonses for assault are usually | that the elementary shenntion of girls is 
granted on complaint without writing. |incomplete unless they are trained to 
Summonses for assaults on police con- | apply in practice the multifarious know- 
stables are not applied for without the | ledge acquired intellectually, and in view 
authority of a Commissioner of Police. | of the success which has resulted from 
There is no general Rule guiding the | the establishment of laundry classes in 


action of the magistrate with regard to 
summonses against constables. No dis- 
tinction is made between the police and 
the public. The magistrate forms his 
opinion in each case upon the attendant 
circumstances, as stated by the com- 
plainant. And in all cases (whether 
against constables or other persons) he 
may require an information in writing 
if he thinks fit. 


SAVINGS BANK DE- 
OF DE- 


POST OFFICE 
PARTMENT — CONVERSION 
POSITS. 


Mr. WHARTON (York, W.R., Ripon) 
asked the Postmaster General, If it is 
proposed to reduce the amount now 
necessary for depositors in Post Office 
Savings Bank to accumulate before con- 
version into Government Stock (namely, 
£10); and, if so, to what extent does he 
contemplate reduction ? 

Tur POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
Rarxes) (Cambridge University): See- 
tion 5 of the Savings Bank Act, 1887, 
provides that the minimum amount to 
be invested in Government Stock shall 
be such sum as may be from time to 
time fixed by Regulation ; and effect has 
been given to this section in the new 
Savings Bank Investment Regulations 
which have recently, in accordance with 
the Act, been before the House of Com- 
mons for 40 days. The minimum amount 
of Stock which can be purchased or sold 
has been fixed at 1s. The new Regu- 


lations will be brought into operation 
with the least possible delay. 


Ur, P. Stanhope 


| some of the elementary schools in Liver- 
pool, he will consider the expediency of 
admitting laundry work as a class sub- 
ject into the Code, on the same footing 
as cookery, and in substitution for some 
other subject less important to girls in 
every-day life ? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT (Sir Wu- 
t1aM Hart Dyxe) (Kent, Dartford), in 
reply, said, he considered it so import- 
ant to encourage the teaching of cookery, 
that he doubted the expediency of di- 
minishing the grant by dividing it with 
laundry work in evening schools. The 
suggestion to place laundry work in a 
similar position with cookery involved 
considerations of expense, and of the 
time at the service of girls in elementary 
schools, which could not hastily be dis- 
posed of. Evidence was given on 
these subjects before the Royal Com- 
mission on Education, and he was 
curious to see if they made any re- 
commendation in regard to them. 
Washing could now be taught under 
the Code as a branch of domestic 
economy. 


WAYS AND MEANS—THE FINANCIAL 
RESOLUTIONS—RELIEF OF LOCAL 
TAXATION (IRELAND). 

Mr. W. A. MACDONALD (Queen’s 
Co., Ossory) asked the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Whether he has yet determined how 
the sum of £127,000, granted this year 
for the relief of local taxation in Ire- 
land, is to be expended; and, if so, 
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whether he will lay his proposals before 
the House ? 

Tae CHIEF SECRETARY (Mr. A. 
J. Batrovr) (Manchester, E.): The 
matter has been engaging the attention 
of the Government, and we have elabo- 
rated a plan; but I am unwilling to 
give a detailed answer until the House 
has come to a final decision on the prin- 
ciples which are to govern the alloca- 
tion of the grant in England. 

Mr. W. A. MACDONALD asked, if 
the right hon. Gentleman would give 
the House an opportunity of considering 
the plan laid out by the Government ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, that was 
a Question for the Leader of the House. 

Mr. W. A. MACDONALD asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, whether he 
would give an opportunity before the 
conclusion of the Session for considering 
any scheme which the Government might 
put forward for spending this £127,000 ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): Most 
certainly, Sir. Anopportunity must be 
offered for the consideration of the ques- 
tion by the House. 


PURCHASE OF LAND (IRELAND) ACT, 
1885—ADVANCES. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, 
Rusheliffe) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, What was the total amount 
of advance sanctioned up to July 14, 
under ‘‘ The Purchase of Land (Ireland) 
Act, 1885,” and the sum applied for 
up to the same date, respecting which 
no decision has been arrived at ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrovr) (Marches- 
ter, E.) (who replied) said, the Land 
Commissioners have furnished the figures 
up to the 17th of July. They are as 
follows:—Total amount of advances 
sanctioned, £4,450,325; sum applied 
for, respecting which no decision has 
been yet arrived at, £739,623. 


THE IRISH LAND COMMISSION—EX- 
PIRING LAWS CONTINUANCE BILL. 
Mr. D. SULLIVAN (Westmeath, 8.) 

asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 

Whether the Expiring Laws Continu- 

ance Bill, under which it was ee 

to prolong the powers of the Irish Land 

Commission, would give continuity of 

office to the Commissioners and Assis- 

tant Commissioners at present engaged 
in the administration of the Land Acts, 
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and for what period; and, whether, 
having regard to the fact that there are 
over 60,000 applications for fixing fair 
rents still pending, such provision will 
be made as will be effectual to prevent 
public inconvenience which may arise 
from interruption in the sittings of the 
Courts ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrour) (Manches- 
ter, E.) (who replied) said: The Ex- 
piring Laws Continuance Bill will not 
affect the tenure of office of the Assistant 
Commissioners, which does not depend 
upon Statute; but it will extend the 
term of office of the Commissioners, 
who, no doubt, will take care that no 

ublic inconvenience is caused by any 
seealh in the continuity of the Sub- 
Commissioners’ work. 


MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT (CHARGES 
AND ALLEGATIONS) BILL — THE 
ATTORNEY GENERAL. 

Mr. SUMMERS (Huddersfield) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther, in view of the fact that Mr. 
Attorney General acted as leading coun- 
sel for Zhe Times in the case of 
“¢OQ’Donnell v. Walter and another,” he 
will undertake that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman shall not be in attendance 
at any Cabinet Council at which any 
question relating to Parnellism and Crime 
is under consideration ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): No, Sir. 
I must absolutely decline to give any 
undertaking of the kind indicated. 

Sirk WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth): Perhaps the right 
hon. Gentleman will give us some infor- 
mation on matters of fact. I wish to 
ask him whether it is true, as stated, I 
observe, in an evening paper on Thurs- 
day, the 12th—the day on which the 
right hon. Gentleman announced the 
Commission of Judges Bill—that on 
that day, during the sitting of the 
Cabinet, Sir Richard Webster, the 
Attorney General, attended ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: [I decline to 
answer any Question of that sort. 

Mr. SUMMERS asked, whether the 
right hon. Gentleman can inform the 
House what will be the future position 
of Mr. Attorney General with regard to 
the progress and operation of the Mem- 
bers of Parliament (Charges and Alle- 
gations) Bill? 
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Mr. W. H. SMITH: The future 
sition of Mr. Attorney General must 
epend on the course taken by hon. 
Members in relation to the Bill and its 
operation. 

Tae LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury, Whether it 
was with the assent of the Attorney 
General that the Government last year 
offered the Attorney General as counsel 
to certain Members of this House, if 
they, or any of them, instituted legal 
proceedings against Zhe Times; whether 
it was with the assent of the Govern- 
ment that the Attorney General became 
counsel for Zhe Times in the recent 
action of ‘“O’Donnell v. Walter and 
another;” whether the Government 
supplied to the Attorney General any of 
the material used by him in his speech 
as counsel in that action; whether the 
Government will continue to consult the 
Attorney General in reference to the 
Members of Parliament (Charges and 
Allegations) Bill, and the constitution 
of the Special Commission ; whether it 
will be open to the Attorney General to 
appear before the Special Commission 
as counsel for Zhe Times; and, whether 
the offer of the Government to allot the 
Attorney General as counsel for the 
Irish Members is to be regarded as still 
open ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: The offer re- 
ferred to by the hon. Member, and made 
by me last Session, was that, should the 
Members affected by the charges then 
made desire that the matter should be 
investigated in a Court of Law, proceed- 
ings should be taken in the name of the 
Attorney General, and be conducted by 
any counsel and solicitor selected by 
the Members themselves. This offer 
was made with the assent of the Attorney 
General. It was neither with the con- 
sent nor dissent of the Government that 
the Attorney General was retained by 
The Times. The Attorney General was 
retained by Zhe Times in his private 
capacity, and in the ordinary course of 
— The Government did not 

irectly or indirectly supply to the At- 
torney General any of the materials used 
by him in his speech as counsel in that 
action. I repeat, that I decline to make 


any statement as to the course the Go- 
vernment will think fit to pursue in con- 
sulting the Attorney General in reference 
to the Bill in question, or to the con- 
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stitution of the Special Commission. It 
will, I apprehend, be in the power of 
The Times to engage the Attorney 
General to appear at the Special Com- 
mission as their counsel, if they think 
fit, in accordance, I believe, with pro- 
fessional practice. The offer of the Go- 
vernment, to which I have referred, is, 
of course, no longer open. It applied 
to an entirely different state of things— 
namely, an investigation in the Courts 
of Law. Besides that, inasmuch as the 
Attorney General, as counsel for Zhe 
Times, may have acquired information 
relating to the matters in question, it 
would, of course, be unsuitable that he 
should appear as counsel for the Irish 
Members. 

Mr. P. STANHOPE (Wednesbury): 
I wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether, having regard to his statement 
that he refuses to give any information 
whatever as to the past action of the 
Attorney General in relation to the 
action of the Government, he will re- 
consider that determination, in order 
that the question may be raised, as I 
propose it, by moving to strike the 
Attorney General’s salary out of the 
Estimates ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: No, Sir. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.): I wish to ask, whether the 
Government propose to make any pro- 
vision—any a provision—for the 
expenses of the Commission itself, or 
with respect to the proceedings before 
it, or with respect to the displacement 
of the Judges from their ordinary duties 
during the continuance of the Commis- 
sion; and, if so, whether it will be 
necessary to take a Resolution in Com- 
mittee ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I think it would 
be better that I should have Notice of a 
Question of that character, which may 
be more properly raised when the Bill 
is in Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton): 
I wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman, 
whether the Attorney General, as the 
Legal Adviser of the Home Office, had 
an opportunity of obtaining information 
at that Office with regard to the facts 
that were discussed at the recent trial 
which would not have been enjoyed by 
other Members of the Bar? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: The Attorney 
General is not specially the Legal Ad- 
viser of the Home Office; and he has had 
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no information whatever from the Home 
Office in relation to those matters. 

Mr. SEXTON: I wish to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, whether, consider- 
ing that the Attorney General has acted 
for The Times in the recent case, and 
that, as the right hon. Gentleman has 
just said, it is open to the Attorney 
General to be counsel for Zhe Times 
before the Special Commission, the Go- 
vernment will consider themselves en- 
titled to consult the Attorney General as 
to the persons who shall constitute the 
Commission ? 

Mr. W. H, SMITH: I have already 
fully answered the Questions which were 
addressed to me on this subject. I retain 
for the Government full liberty of action, 
upon their own responsibility, as to any 
course they may pursue. 

Mr. PARNELL: I wish to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman, whether he in- 
tends to place the Members of Parlia- 
ment (Charges and Allegations) Bill as 
the first Order for Monday next ? 

Mr. W. H.SMITH: I have no inten- 
tion of doing so. 

Mr. CLANUY (Dublin Co., N.): With 
regard to the Question whether the 
Government supplied to the Attorney 
General any of the materials used by him 
in his speech as counsel in the recent 
action, I wish to ask whether he is not 
the very official who himself possessed 
the information ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Richarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight): 
Certainly not. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: No, Sir. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) asked 
the First Lord of the Treasury, Whe- 
ther, before the Members of Parliament 
(Charges and Allegations) Bill is put 
down for second reading, he will lay 
upon the Table, and circulate for the 
information of Members, a Paper show- 
ing what are the charges and allegations 
that have been made against certain 
Members of Parliament and others by 
the defendants in the course of the pro- 
ceedings in an action entitled ‘‘ O’Don- 
nell v. Walter and another” ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: It is, in my 
opinion, quite unnecessary to circulate 
any such Paper. The charges and alle- 
gations, as the hon. Member is well 
aware, are contained in the pamphlet 
entitled Parneilism and Crime and the 
articles of Zhe Times newspaper, all of 
which are referred to in the pleadings 
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delivered in the action of ‘‘ O’Donnell 
v. Walter and another.” 

Mr. COBB (Warwick, 8.E., Rugby) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether, before the second reading of 
the Members of Parliament (Charges 
and Allegations) Bill, he will have 
printed and circulated among Members 
of the House the pleadings in the action 
of “O’Donnell v. Walter and another”; 
and, whether, in moving the second 
reading of the Bill, he will state the 
names of the three Commissioners pro- 
posed to be inserted in Clause 1? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I must refer 
the hon. Member, as regards the first 
= of his Question, to the answer I 

ave just given. In answer to the last 
paragraph, I am not yet in a position to 
say whether it will be in the power of 
the Government to comply with his 
suggestion. 

Mr. HUNTER: Does the right hon. 
Gentleman seriously mean that hon. 
Members are to purchase some kind of 
pamphlet, of which I know nothing, and 
are to peruse an indefinite number of 
the columns of Zhe Times, in order to be 
in a position to know what we are asked 
to vote upon on Monday? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I am sure that 
the hon. Member will recognize that the 
charges are matters of public notoriety. 

‘*No, no!”’?} The Charge of the Lord 

hief Justice has been reported verbatim 
in all the London newspapers ; and Her 
Majesty’s Government cannot put the 
House in possession of further informa- 
tion than that. 

Mr. COBB: The right hon. Gentle- 
man has not answered the second para- 
graph of the Question. 

rk. W. H. SMITH: I stated that 
we were not in a position to comply 
with the suggestion made. 

Mr. COBB: The right hon. Gentle- 
man has not answered the first para- 
graph of the Question. 

rn. W. H. SMITH: I did, Sir, at 
the same time. 

Mr. SEXTON: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman not aware that the pleadings 
of The Times, which are material to the 
issue, are not contained in full in any 
document available to Members of the 
House ? 


[No reply. ] 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland): I suggest that the right hon. 
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Gentleman should consult the counsel 
for The Times on the subject. 

Mr. HUNTER: In consequence of 
the answer which has been given by the 
right hon. Gentleman, I beg to give 
Notice that when the second reading of 
this Bill is taken I shall move an Amend- 
ment, to the effect that its consideration 
be postponed until the House is put in 
possession of the alleged charges. 

Mr. W. E.GLADSTONE (Edinburgh, 
Mid Lothian); I wish to ask, for the 
convenience of the House, whether we 
are to understand distinctly that arrange- 
ments have been made for taking the 
second reading of what I may call the 
Commission Bill at a convenient hour on 
Monday ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I think, Sir, 
that I indicated on Monday last that I 
proposed to take it about 9 or 10 o’clock 
on Monday, an arrangement which, I 


think, will be for the convenience of the | p 


House. 

Mr. PARNELL: I wish to ask the 
hon. Member for South Monaghan (Sir 
Joseph M‘Kenna) with reference to the 
Notice of opposition he has placed on 
the Paper to the Members of Parlia- 
ment (Charges and Allegations) Bill, 
whether, before putting down that 
Notice, he consulted any Irish Mem- 
bers ? 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA (Monaghan, 
8.): I consulted no Irish Member on 
the subject. I put the Notice on the 
Paper in consequence of an article in 
The Times the day before; and because 
I think it important that from some 
quarter of the House or other a protest 
against such legislation should at any 
rate be entered solemnly. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that as the 
First Lord of the Treasury contemplated 
the possibility of the debate on the 
second reading of the Royal Commission 
Bill taking no more than two or three 
hours, he wished to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether, if the debate did 
take more time than that, and was not 
finished on Monday, he proposed to take 
it de die in diem ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: No, Sir. I 
have not contemplated the possibility of 
the debate taking more than two or 
three hours. The alternative open to 


us would be to suspend the Standing 
Order with regard to the Twelve o’clock 
Rule; and I should be very sorry, in- 
deed, to have to take that course. 


Hr. T. P. O Connor 
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BUSINESS UF THE HOUSE—TRAFAL- 
GAR SQUARE (REGULATION OF 
MEETINGS) BILL. 


Mr. CAUSTON (Southwark, W.) 
asked the Ficst Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether, in the interests of peace and 
goodwill between the people and police, 
and the quiet government of the Metro- 
polis, he will either give facilities for the 
consideration of the Trafalgar Square 
(Regulation of Meetings) Bill, intro- 
duced by the hon. Member for Hoxton 
(Mr. James Stuart), or undertake on the 
part of the Government themselves to 
oe legislation on the subject? The 

on. Member also asked, whether the 
right hon. Gentleman would adopt any 
measure which, during the interval be- 
fore legislation could be considered, 
might tend to obviate the risk of any 
collisions between the police and the 
eople? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smrrn) (Strand, Westminster) : Inanswer 
to the latter part of the Question, I ven- 
ture to hope that there will be no risk 
of collision between the police and the 
people. It depends very much on those 
who lead the people whether there will 
be any such risk or not. As it has 
been laid down by the Judges of the 
High Court that there is no right of 
meeting in Trafalgar Square, and as the 
Government are of opinion that meet- 
ings in the Square would involve serious 
risk to the peace of the Mepropolis, they 
are not prepared to give facilities for a 
measure authorizing such meetings ; 
and they entertain tho earnest hope that 
no further attempt will be made to assert 
a claim which has now been declared by 
high legal authority to be without any 
foundation ; and that it may, therefore, 
be unnecessary for the Government to 
propose legislation in order to prevent 
the continuance of a mischievous agita- 
tion. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
(Lanark, N.W.) asked, whether the 
opinions of the high legal authorities 
referred to by the right hon. Gentleman 
were not rather ob:ter dicta than decisions 
upon the question before them, and re- 
lated rather to the general right of 
meeting than to meetings in Trafalgar 
Square ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, it was 
obvious he was not in a position to dis- 
cuss the legal question. 
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Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
put the Question to the Attorney 
General. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster) (Isle of Wight): 
As I understand the decision of the 
Judges, it was not given in reference to 
the general right of meeting in public 
thoroughfares; but directly in reference 
to the meetings in Trafalgar Square, 
as to which they stated that in their 
opinion no such right existed. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
asked, in the name of justice and 
humanity, whether something could not 
be done to prevent collisions, which 
might occur at any moment, between the 
police and the people, in spite of all 
they could possibly do ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Yes; I think 
the hon. Gentleman himself, and those 
who have co-operated with him, may 
exercise their influence to prevent a col- 
lision by dissuading the people from 
going to the Square when they have no 
right to do so, and preventing meetings 
being thus held. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): Is there any Act of Parliament 
which deliberately lays it down that 
there is no right of public meeting either 
in Trafalgar Square or any other place ? 
Are we also to understand that the Com- 
missioner of Police, although he has the 
power by statute to regulate and control 
public meetings, has any legal right and 
authority to suppress public meetings 
altogether ? 

Sir RICHARD WEBSTER: The 
hon. and learned Gentleman must be 
a aware that the opinion of 

er Majesty’s Government on the 
question of law has never varied 
from the time this matter was first 
debated. Their view is that Trafal- 
gar Square is a public place in the 
Metropolis, subject to the control of the 
— and that a meeting ought not to 

e permitted which is likely to bring 
about a breach of the peace. That view 
has since been discussed in more than 
one Court of Law, and has never been 
called in question. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM: 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury if he contemplates with much 
satisfaction a repetition of the Peterloo 
massacre ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
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BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—THE OATHS 
BILL—THIRD READING. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH (Northampton) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether, in accordance with the excep- 
tion he made on the occasion of taking 
the whole time of the House, that Bills 
in the Report stage should have secured 
to them the position conferred by the 
Standing Order relating to arrangement 
of Business after Whitsuntide, he can 
now fix the day on which the decision of 
the House may be taken on the third 
reading of the Oaths Bill? 

Tae FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster): I am 
sorry to say, Sir, I am not yet in a posi- 
tion to name any day on which it would 
be possible to afford the hon. Member 
the opportunity he desires; but I re- 
cognize his claim for consideration. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—LIMITED 
LIABILITY COMPANIES BILL. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) asked the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, Whether it is the intention of the 
Government to ask the House to proceed, 
during the present Session, with the 
Limited Liability Companies Bili ; and, 
if so, whether before the adjournment, 
or during the Autumn Sitting ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirn) (Strand, Westminster), in reply, 
said, he was unable to state what course 
the Government might think it necessary 
to take with regard to the Bill. 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS— 
THE RECENT DISCLOSURES—LEASES. 


Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Whether the Government will take such 
actiou as may be necessary to annul all 
the leases granted by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, which, according to the 
evidence taken before the Royal Com- 
mission, have been obtained by bribing 
the officials, or giving colourable em- 
ployment to members of the Board ? 

Tue FIRST LORD (Mr. W. H. 
Smirnx) (Strand, Westminster): The 
Royal Commission referred to is still 
sitting; and without expressing any 
opinion on the proposal of the hon. 
Member, I think it would be premature 
and unadvisable for the Government to 
take any steps with regard to the 
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evidence given before the Commissioners 
till they have reported. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. BROADHURST (Nottingham, 
W.) asked, whether the Government 
would name a day for taking the Report 
on the Employers’ Liability for Injuries 
to Workmen Bill, and would make it 
the First Order? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. W. H. Smirn) (Strand, 
Westminster), in reply, said, he had in- 
dicated last week the general course 
which the Government proposed to fol- 
low—namely, to complete the Local Go- 
vernment Bill and then to take Supply. 
Under those circumstances, he was not 
in a position to say when the Employers’ 
Liability for Injuries to Workmen Bill 
would be proceeded with. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.) asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, Whe- 
ther, before the Prison Vote was taken, 
he would print and circulate the Prison 
Rules now in force in Engiand ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE (Mr. 
Matrnews) (Birmingham, E.),in reply, 
said, that the right hon. Gentleman 
might move for their production. 

Mr. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.) 
asked, whether any arrangement had 
been made for proceeding with the 
Universities (Scotland) Bill? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Ihave informed 
the House that it is not possible to say 
anything with regard to the progress of 
other measures at the present moment. 
We must first make some progress with 
Supply. 

Mr. A. R. D. ELLIOT (Roxburgh) 
appealed to the right hon. Gentleman 
to give an opportunity to-night for the 
discussion of his Motion with reference 
to the More Mortification, as he had 
at some inconvenience withdrawn his 
Motion to allow the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to proceed with his Motion 


with reference to the Conversion of Con- | 


sols ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he recog- 
nized the courtesy of the hon. Gentle- 
man ; but the arrangement of Business 
had been made, without his being aware 
of the desire of the hon. Member. It 
was impossible to give the hon. Member 
an opportunity for discussion to-night, 
as he was under a positive engagement 


Mr. W. A. Smith 
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to bring on the Colonial Vote, if it could 
be done before 11 o’clock. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) said, he hoped a favourable 
opportunity would be given for the con- 
sideration of these schemes of the En- 
dowment Commissioners, as though 
they might appear small in themselves, 
they were important, and excited con- 
siderable interest in the localities. He 
would also remind the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that not much time had been 
wasted this Session on Scotch Business. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he would do 
everything ‘nu his power; but his power 
was limited by the hours of the House. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
——9—— 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (ENGLAND AND 
WALES) BILL.—[Brm 182,] 
(Mr. Ritchie, Mr. William Henry Smith, Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Secretary 
Matthews, Mr. Long.) 


comMITTEE. [Progress 18th July. ] 
[TWENTY-SECOND NIGHT. ] 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


New Clause,— 


‘* Except where the Local Government 
Board, for reasons brought to its notice, may 
see fit in particular cases specially to allow, no 
person shall hereafter be appointed the medical 
officer of health of any district, or the deputy 
of any such officer, unless he be legally quali- 
fied for the practice of medicine, surgery, and 
midwifery ; nor shall any person after the first 
day of 5 A Bove one thousand eight hundred 
and ninety-two be appointed the medical officer 
of health of any district or districts containing 
| a population of fifty thousand or more inhabit- 
ants, unless he be registered in the medical 
reigister as the holder of a diploma in sanitary 
| science, public health, or state medicine under 
| section twenty-one of ‘ The Medical Act, 1886,’ 
| —(Sir Lyon Playfair,) 


| —brought up, and read the first time. 


| Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Clause be read a second time.” 


Sm LYON PLAYFAIR (Leeds, 8.) 
said, that when Progress was reported 
| on the previous day the Committee were 
| discussing this clause, which provided 
‘that, except where the Local Govern- 
| ment Board saw fit in particular cases 
specially to allow, no person should here- 
after be appointed the medical officer of 








| 
| 
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health of any district, unless he were 
legally qualified for the practice of medi- 
cine, surgery, and midwifery, nor should 
any person be appointed after the Ist of 
January, 1892, medical officer of any 
district with a population of 50,000 or 
upwards, unless he was registered in 
the Medical Register as the holder of 
a diploma in sanitary science, public 
health, or State medicine. 

Tue PRESIDENT or raz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Ritcute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, he 
quite understood that the intention of 
the right hon. Gentleman and those who 
agreed with him was to secure the 4 
pointment of a properly qualified medi- 
cal man, and, as far as that went, he 
must understand that the Government 
were most anxious that properly quali- 
fied medical men should be appointed. 
But care must be taken in securing that 
result that they did not go too far and 
qualify a large number of men in excess 
of the amount of work to be done. He 
had no objection to offer to the first part 
of the clause. As a matter of fact, it 
only carried out the existing law and 
regulations of the Local Government 
Board; but as to the latter part of it, if 
it were carried in its present shape there 
could be no doubt whatever that it 
would disqualify a considerable number 
of men who had for many years fulfilled 
the duties in a satisfactory manner and 
to the advantage of the public. The 
latter part of the proposed clause would 
entail the necessity of all medical officers 
of health for any district containing 
50,000 inhabitants and upwards having 
a diploma in sanitary science, public 
health, or State medicine under the 21st 
section of the Medical Act, 1886. The 
right hon. Gentleman would be aware 
that a certain portion of the examination 
contemplated under that section was of 
an elementary character, and of a cha- 
racter that would almost necessitate a 
certain number of medical officers re- 
commencing their professional education 
and going back again to school. The 
right hon. Gentleman knew perfectly 
well how rusty many very capable men 
became in the course of practice in re- 
gard to certain elementary subjects of 
examination. If the House were to pass 
a Bill saying that no Member of Par- 
liament should be eligible to become a 
Member of the Government unless he 
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could pass in the Sixth Standard, he sus- | 
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pected that a law of that kind might be 
very apt to spread consternation in the 
ranks of those who had held office in 
the past or who hoped to hold office in 
the future. For his own part, he should 
be sorry to be asked to go back and to 
at a strict examination in that Stan- 

ard. That, he apprehended, would be 
a very common case, and he thought 
that the efficient service for a large 
number of years ought to do away with 
any necessity for these gentlemen to pass 
such an examination. fie would suggest 
to the Committee, that if they saw fit 
practically to accept the clause of the 
right hon. Gentleman, it should be so 
amended that medical officers who had 
served for a certain time should be 
qualified for these appointments without 
having to undergo the examination laid 
down in the clause. What he would 
suggest to the right hon. Gentleman 
was this, that a Proviso should be in- 
serted at the end of the clause to the 
effect that a medical officer who had 
served three years in a district with 
a population of 20,000 prior to the 
clause coming into force should not be 
required to pass an examination for a 
diploma. He was of opinion that three 
years’ service under any Sanitary Autho- 
rity should be deemed equivalent to a 
diploma. If the right hon. Gentleman. 
would accept that Amendment, he would 
support the clause. 

Srre LYON PLAYFAIR said, he 
thought that the Amendment proposed 
by the right hon. Gentleman was a fair 
addition to the clause, and one that 
should be adopted. He would, there- 
fore, accept it. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL (Wigan) said, 
he thought that another Amendment 
ought also to be made. As the clause 
now stood, it only applied to district 
medical officers; but there was a pro- 

osal on the Paper to enable the County 
Souncils to appoint medical officers for 
the county, and he would, therefore, 
suggest that the word ‘‘county”’ should 
be inserted as well as ‘* district.” 

Mr. RITCHIE said, the first part of 
the clause merely re-enacted the existing 
law ; and, in reference to the second, he 
proposed to substitute, after ‘‘ 1892,” 
the words— 


‘*Those persons who have served for three 

ears and upwards ina district of 20,000 in- 

bitants or more shall not be required to take 
out a certificate.” 


[ Zwenty-second Night. | 
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Mr. MALLOOK (Devon, Torquay) 
asked, whether medical officers of small 
districts would be able to retain their 
appointments without being examined ? 

nr. RITOHIE said, they would if 
they had been medical officers for dis- 
tricts of 20,000 inhabitants for three 
years prior to the clause coming into 
force, 
Mr. MALLOCK: Not for the smaller 
districts ? 

Mr. RITCHIE was afraid not. 

Mr. MALLOCK said, he would put 
an Amendment on the Paper to that 
effect. 

Mr. STEPHENS (Middlesex, Horn- 
sey) said, he thought there was some 
reason ‘0 be dissatisfied at the course 
the Government had taken. The essence 
of the qualification did not consist in 
the fact that a medical man had served 
for two or three years as medical officer 
of health, but in his knowledge of the 
laws of life, the care of health, and the 
treatment of diseases. He thought it 
was greatly to be regretted that the 
Government should make a yw 
ye from the knowledge of the laws 
of health and the general treatment of 
diseases. He submitted that the Amend- 
ment would disastrously restrict the 
freedom of choice of the Local Autho- 
rities, and he thought the House and 
the right hon. Gentleman should be on 
their watch against attempts that were 
constantly made under the guise of a 
sanitary necessity to deprive Local 
Bodies of that freedom and responsible 
self-management which they ought to 
enjoy if they were to discharge their 
duties with efficiency. He thought the 
real gist of the Amendment proposed 
by the right hon. Gentleman was to be 
discovered in the Report of the Royal 
Sanitary Commission, which recom- 
mended that upon sanitary matters 
there should be one Sanitary Authority 
with eyes enough, through Inspectors, 
to make itself cognizant of everything 
going wrong, and with school enough, 
through experts, to give the best advice. 
But that was not all that was necessary 
to secure Local Government. He sub- 


mitted that the object of the Bill was 
not to place the whole country under an 
agency of experts, and he was sorry and 
disappointed that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Local Govern- 
ment of Board had seen fit to accept 
the Amendment even with the qualifi- 
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cation that he himself suggested. Whe- 
ther a medical officer had served for 
one, two, or three years as medical 
officer of health in a Local Authority 
was not the question. No system would 
work well under which a medical man 
who had lived for a long time in the 
district, and knew the needs of that 
district, was told to go back to school 
and pass an examination or be super- 
abel by some stripling crammed with 
paper knowledge and a paper qualifica- 
tion. He submitted that that was a 
hardship which would be found intoler- 
able and would not work. The object 
of the Bill was to set up local self- 
government, and they ought, as far as 
possible, to guard against its being 
degraded into impotency. 
rn. PICTON (Leicester) said, he 
thought the Amendment proposed by the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board was a very 
wise one. The hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down objected to the whole 
country being placed under an agency 
of experts ; but it would be a great deal 
worse if the whole country were left 
under the inspection of a body of igno- 
ramuses. The object of the Amendment 
was to provide that no such person was 
to be appointed after a certain date— 
namely, 1892. It was to be laid down 
that no one should be appointed to this 
important and responsible position un- 
less he was certified by those having 
the requisite authority that he possessed 
the knowledge that would enable him 
to look after the health of the district. 
Sire GUYER HUNTER (Hackney, 
Central) said, that when it became 
known that no person could be appointed 
to the office of medical officer of health, 
unless he held a diploma, there would 
no longer be a restriction of the freedom 
of choice. When once it became known 
that it was a sine qud non, that the me- 
dical officer appointed should have a 
diploma, the freedom of choice would be 
very large. He thought nobody should 
be appointed medical officer of health 
unless the public had some guarantee 
that he possessed a diploma recognized 
by the different Medical Corporations of 
the country, and that he was fit to be 
placed on the Register. He was sorry 
to see the course the debate had taken, 
and he regretted that the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Leeds (Sir 
Lyon Playfair) had not adhered to his 
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original proposal—namely, that after 
1892 no man should be appointed medi- 
cal officer of health who did not possess 
a diploma. The fitness of individuals 
for the position would be recognized by 
the fact that they held a diploma. The 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board was of 
opinion that the medical man who had 
held the position of medical officer of 
health for three years should be the 
same as if he had passed an exami- 
nation in science and medicine and 
held a diploma; but if the Authorities 
employed a medical officer without a 
diploma, who was to be the judge of his 
fitness ? Was the right hon. Gentleman 
himself to perform that duty ? 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he should be 
sorry to have that duty thrown upon the 
Local Government Board. The Amend- 
ment he proposed would provide that if 
a medical officer had served in a district 
with 20,000 inhabitants for three years 
prior to the clause coming into force, he 
would not require a diploma, or be 
called upon to pass an examination to 
qualify him. 

Sir GUYER HUNTER said, he did not 
quite understand whether the three years 
was to be antecedent to the passing of 
the Act ? 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that was not re- 
quisite, but the officer must have com- 
menced his services prior to the passing 
of the Act, and completed the service of 
three years before the provision came 
into force. 

Sir GUYER HUNTER asked if 
medical officers in that position were to 
hold their appointments in perpetuity, 
and not be required to pass an exami- 
nation at all ? 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that most of 
them held office from year to year. All 
the Amendment said was, that they 
should not be prevented from being re- 
appointed, provided they complied with 
this requirement, either that they should 
possess a diploma, or have served three 
years before the provision came into 
force. 

Sin GUYER HUNTER said, it was 
very easy toobtainadiploma. There were 
no less than 16 places in the United 
Kingdom where adiploma wasto be had; 
moreover, no residence was required, but 
medical men anxious to obtain diplomas 
might present themselves for examina- 
tion anywhere, Diplomas, also, were 
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very cheap, and could be obtained at 
some of the Universities for something 
like £5 or £6. He thought the right 
hon. Gentleman ought to see that, as 
far as possible, all officers who exercised 
the functions of medical officers of health 
were possessed of diplomas. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) said, he would not detain the 
House by arguing the question that was 
already settled; but he congratulated 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board upon the 
line he had takeu. Now, the proposal 
would, he thought, establish a great na- 
tional scientific sanitary service through- 
out the country. It would improve the 
status of medical officers, and he hoped 
they would be well paid for their ser- 
vices. The Amendment, however, did 
not seem to be perfectly clear, and he 
wished to know whether the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board was of opinion that 
the first paragraph covered the second, 
so that the Local Government Board 
should possess the power of ascertaining, 
if they were the holders of a diploma, 
that the medical officers seeking ap- 
pointments were legally qualified for the 
practice of medicine, surgery, and mid- 
wifery? He wished to know whether 
the two halves of the paragraph hung 
together, and whether it was quite clear 
that the Local Government Board had 
all the power the clause proposed to 
give them? He thought it was very 
important, as the right hon. Gentle- 
man had laid down that medical men 
who had been for a long time in prac- 
tice, and who had got rusty in re- 
gard to their elementary knowledge, 
should not be called on to undergo an 
examination. He was afraid that his 
right hon. Friend the Member for Central 
Hackney (Sir Guyer Hunter), expe- 
rienced as he was, would find some diffi- 
culty in undergoing an examination ac- 
cording to modern ideas in reference to 
the principles of heat and hydrostatics 
and hydraulics. There was a large amount 
of elementary knowledge required, in 
order to enable a man to pass a preli- 
minary examination, which it might be 
difficult for old medical men to get up 
again. He did not think there would 
be any hardship in future, if such men 
required to show the public that they 
had the position of Sanitary Authorities 
in the past, and that they intended to 
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have it hereafter. He understood the 
Proviso of the right hon. Gentleman to 
apply only to men who were appointed 
medical officers of health prior to the 
passing of the Act. 

Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) 
wished to know if he was to under- 
stand that the new clause applied to 
the Metropolis, because that fact could 
not be gathered from its wording ? 

Mr. RITCHIE said, the hon. and 
learned Member for Dundee (Mr. Firth) 
had a new clause on the Paper by 
which those parts of the Act which 
were not at present applied to London 
were applied to it. 

Mr. FIRTH (Dundee) said, he had 
a clause on the Paper which he pro- 

osed to insert after Clause 87, which 
provided that— 

‘* Section one hundred and ninety-one of ‘ The 

Public Health Act, 1875,’ shall apply to the 
Metropolis in like manner as if the Commis- 
sioners of Sewers in the City of London, and 
every vestry of a parish in Schedule A, and 
district board of a district in Schedule B to 
‘The Metropolis Management Act, 1855,’ were 
a local authority within the meaning of that 
section, and as if any medical officer hereafter 
appointed by such Commissioners, vestry, or 
district board were appointed under the said 
Act, and the provisions of this Act with respect 
to the payment by a county council ofa portion 
of the salary of a medical officer, shall apply 
accordingly.” 
The words of the Act of 1855 were 
that every Vestry and District Board 
should from time to time appoint one 
or more legally qualified medical prac- 
titioner or practitioners of skill and ex- 
perience. 

Mr. F. S. POWELL said, that refer- 
ence had been made to the Royal Sani- 
tary Commission. He felt bound, as a 
Member of that Commission, to say that 
they never dreamt for a moment that 
any medical officer of health would be 
appointed who was not a duly qualified 
medical man. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said, he 
should regret the acceptance of the 
Amendment in the form in which it 
now stood. A man qualified in physic, 
surgery, and midwifery, and duly regis- 
tered as such, might have no knowledge 
whatever of the work which a medical 
officer of health would have to do. 


The object of the clause ought to be 
to secure the appointment of medical 
officers who were thuroughly qualified 
as medical officers of health. They did 
not want a midwife to do that work, and 


Dr. Farquharson 
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the fact that a medical man had quali- 
fied as a midwife ought not to be re- 
garded as a qualification to the position 
of medical officers of health, any more 
than it should qualify him to be Lord 
Chancellor. The appointment of medical 
officers of health ought to be limited to 
men who had qualified and studied at 
the University, and had an 
examination at the hands of the Li- 
censing Bodies who were acquainted 
with the laws and the natural principles 
involved. It would be just as wise to 
appoint a man who had a knowledge 
of midwifery as it would be to appoint 
one of the Judges of the land a 
medical officer of health, He was 
sorry that his right hon. Friend the 
Member for South Leeds had given 
way, and he regretted that the Go- 
vernment were going to continue in 
office inefficient men, although they 
would probably do their work as well 
as they were paid for it. They ought 
to appoint men who knew the matters 
upon which it would be necessary for 
them to advise, and were thoroughly up 
to the work. 

Sirk LYON PLAYFAIR said, the 
clause simply provided that where the 
district was large, and where it was pos- 
sible tu obtain a properly qualified 
medical officer, he ought to have a 
diploma. The right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board proposed to add a Proviso for 
the purpose of securing that medical 
officers of health who had held the posi- 
tion for three years should not be dis- 
— even if they did not possess a 

iploma. Public health diplomas had 
existed only for the last few years, and 
some of the best of our officers of health, 
who were now in charge of large districts, 
and had reduced the mortality from 
zymotic diseases by one-half, did not 
a the modern special qualification, 

ecause no such diplomas existed at the 
time they were appointed. It was only 
fair to recognize the valuo of the ex- 
perience that had been thus gained, and 
to except from the clause officers of 
health who had done such useful sani- 
tary work and had acted as sanitary 
officers in districts with a population of 
20,000 and upwards. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork, Co., Mid) said, 
that if the Amendment of the right hon. 
Gentleman would adapt all the present 
medical officers of health to officers 
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under the Act, he failed to see what use 
there was in putting the date of 1892. 
If that Amendment was agreed to, he 
saw no reason why the appointments 
should not date from the time the 
Statute came into operation. He had 
been much amused to hear the hon. 
Member for the Hornsey Division of 
Middlesex (Mr. Stephens) argue against 
education. He presumed the hon. Mem- 
ber was in favour of Conservative igno- 
rance. He sincerely hoped that the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board, when he 
looked into the subject, would not pass 
over the district qualifications which had 
of late years been brought into vogue 
by the various Universities and Learned 
Bodies whose sole desire was to make 
these officers entirely efficient. If they 
desired to secure the best men, it was 
desirable that they should throw open 
certain positions to those members of 
the Medical Profession who studied 
hard. 

Mr. STEPHENS denied that he had 
argued against education. All he had 
said was, that it might do great injury 
if they were to pass over actual work 
done in a district in order to give those 
appointments to experts alone. 

Dr. TANNER said, the hon. Member 
had stated that it would be a great mis- 
take to give these appointments to mere 
youths who were able to pass a super- 
ficial examination, while they passed 
over older persons who were acquainted 
with the work, although they might 
have no knowledge of the new principles 
of science. 

Sm W. TINDAL ROBERTSON 
(Brighton) said, the Amendment pro- 
= by the right hon. Gentleman the 

resident of the Local Government 
Board was eminently satisfactory to the 
Profession, and would be of great ad- 
vantage to the country. He thought it 
would be most unfair to make the clause 
a retrospective one. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that the hon. 
Member for West St. Pancras (Mr. 
Lawson) had put a question to him in 
reference to the position in which Lon- 
don would stand. He had no intention in 
any statement he had made the other 
night to attack the position long and 
worthily held by the hon. and learned 
Member for Dundee (Mr. Firth), although 
no longer the Representative of a Lon- 
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don constituency in connection with the 
local government of the Metropolis. 
He valued very much the opinions ex- 
pressed by the hon. and learned Member, 
and was glad whenever he could meet 
his views in reference to the govern- 
ment of London. He was greatly ob- 
liged to the hon. and learned Member 
and to other hon. Members sitting on 
both sides of the House for the ready 
manner in which they had assisted the 
Government. He had been asked a 
question in reference to the position in 
which the Metropolis stood. No doubt 
the Proviso would require to be slightly 
amended in order to deal with the case 
of London, and he was prepared when 
the hon. and learned Member for Dun- 
dee brought up his clause to make all 
necessary Amendments, so far as the 
qualification of medical officers of health 
were concerned, that he thought would 
meet the whole question in connection 
with London. It had been assumed 
that if the Committee accepted the Pro- 
viso he had suggested they would be 
doing away with the safeguard it was 
desired to set up by means of the new 
clause an by the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for South Leeds 
He did not think that that was so at all. 
All that the Priviso did was to recognize 
the fact that men might become per- 
fectly well qualified by other means 
than the passing of a particular examina- 
tion. A medical man who had been 
engaged for years on sanitary work 
might be as well fitted by his experience 
without passing an examination as a 
younger man who had passed a special 
examination would be. There was no 
desire to make the clause retrospective ; 
but he thought he was justified in re- 
commending the Committee to adopt the 
Proviso. The examination was not in- 
consistent by the requiring that after a 
certain date those who were not exempted 
should be required to have the special 
qualification. He thought it would be 
an improvement to adopt this new clause 
with the Proviso he had proposed and 
no injustice would then be done to any 
existing officer. 

Dr. TANNER asked why the date 
1892 was fixed ; why should it not come 
into operation at once ? 

Mr. MALLOOK asked the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for South Leeds 
to give some information to the Com- 
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mittee in respect of the first paragraph 
of the new clause, which provided that— 

‘* No person shall hereafter be appointed the 
medical officer of health of any district, or the 
deputy of any such officer, unless he were 
legally qualified for the practice of medicine, 
surgery, and midwifery.’ 

Was it necessary that he should pass a 
special examination in order to be quali- 
fied under the clause ? 

Sm LYON PLAYFAIR said, the 
object of the first few words of the clause 
was to meet cases where medical men 
had not got the necessary qualification. 
It was in order to remove a difficulty 
which might exist in the case of efficient 
medical officers thorough'y acquainted 
with the district and its requirements, 
but who did not happen to be legally 
qualified in the sense of the triple 

ualification required in the last medical 

ct. 

Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich) said, he wished to have an under- 
standing as to what the qualification of 
a medical officer of health was to be. In 
the first place he was to be appointed 
under the Act, next he was to have 
served for three years prior to the Ist 
January, 1892. Did the right hon. 
Gentleman propose to make it three 
years continuously ? Suppose a medical 
man had served two years some three years 
ago, and one year beginning two years 
hence in that position, would he be 
qualified? There was a third qualifica- 
tion—namely, that the medical officers 
should have a diploma in regard to 
scientific attainments. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON said, he agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
that the safeguards provided by the 
clause were quite sufficient, and the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for 
South Leeds was right in saying that 
there were a great many medical officers 
in the country who had learned their 
work by practical experience, and that it 
would be unjust and tyrannical to dis- 
possess ae who were doing their 
work well. In Scotland what happened 
was this. There were a number of 
practitioners engaged in parish and 
sanitary work, for which sanitary work 
they got £10 or £15 a-year, and they did 
the work well enough. It would be 
tyrannical to require such practitioners 
to undergo an examination in order to 
obtain a diploma, although they might 
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not be able to pass a particular examina- 
tion upon some special points connected 
with sanitary science. Yet there were 
many points they had to learn in the 
curriculum they had to pass through, 
which rendered them perfectly com. 
petent after a little experience to per- 
form sanitary work. 

Mr. BRUNNER said, he would like 
to direct the attention of the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board to the third qualifi- 
cation—namely, that the medical officer 
of health should have served three years 
in a district with a population of not less 
than 20,000. The first qualification was 
that he should be appointed before the 
passing of the Act; secondly, that he 
should have served three years. He 
appealed to the right hon. Gentleman 
to make the three years continuously, 
and for this reason: The Proviso was 
only inserted in order to safeguard the 
interests of men who had served their 
neighbours well. Now, if a man lost 
his appointment, it could oxly be because 
he had forfeited the good opizion of the 
— who had originally appointed 

im. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, the clause, as 
proposed by the right hon, Baronet the 
Member for South Leeds, would come 
into operation on the lst January, 1892, 
and the Bill, assuming that it passed 
this year, would have little more than 
three years to run before it came into 
operation. The medical officer of health 
who would be qualified without possess- 
ing a diploma, must be a medical 
officer who had commenced his term of 
service prior to the passing of the Act; 
therefore, it would be seen by the hon. 
Member for Northwich that as there 
was little more than three years to run 
before the Act came into force, the ser- 
vice must be practically continuous. 

Mr. BRUNNER said, he begged the 
right hon. Gentleman’s pardon. The 
medical officer might have served for 
three years 10 yearsago. What he de- 
sired was that the clause should apply 
to medical men who three years before 
1892 had possessed the confidence of the 
people they served. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he saw no reason 
why the service should not be made 
continuously. 

Sm GUYER HUNTER said, he re- 
gretted that the right hon. Gentleman 
could not see his way to make the Pro- 
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viso more thorough, and to insist upon 
all medical officers of health possessing 
a diploma in regard to their fitness. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Amendment proposed, to new clause, 
after the word “any,” in line 3, to insert 
the words “county or county borough 
or.” 

Question, ‘‘That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 
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Further Amendment proposed to new 
clause, in line 3, after the word “ dis- 
trict,”? to insert the words, ‘‘ or combi- 
nation of districts.” 


Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 


Mr. F. 8. POWELL moved to omit 
in line 4, the words “legally quaiified 
for the practice of medicine, surgery, 
and midwifery,” for the purpose of 
inserting the words “ for the time being 
under the Medical Act, 1858.” 

Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 

Mr. RITCHIE pointed out that many 
persons were practising who had not 
taken out certificates. 

Sim LYON PLAYFAIR said, the 
Amendment would alter the construction 
of the clause altogether. Formerly, a 
person might be qualified in one subject 
alone and still be on the register; but 
modern registration had made it neces- 
sary that a medical officer should be 
qualified in three subjects before he be- 
came a practitioner. He thought the 
clause had better remain as it was. The 
Local Government Board could make 
exceptions in the case of any medical 
man of experience who did not possess 
the required qualifications. 

Mr. F. 8. POWELL said, he would 
not press the Amendment ; but the words 
he had proposed were words that were 
used over and over again. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Dr. TANNER, in moving, after the 
words ‘legally qualified,” in line 4, to 
insert the words “in Great Britain and 
Ireland,” said, there were medical men 
who might possess qualifications from 
foreign Universities, and he thought it 
would be better to restrict the appoint- 
ments to those who held qualifications 
in Great Britain and Ireland. 
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Amendment proposed, in line 4, in 
the new clause, to insert after the words 
* legally qualified,” the words “in Great 
Britain and Ireland.” 


Question proposed, ‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Sir LYON PLAYFAIR said, the 
objection to the Amendment was, that 
the term “legally qualified” must mean 
legally placed on the register by the 
Medical Council, or persons who, in ac- 
cordance with the Medical Act, could be 
legally put on the register by the Coun- 
cil, and it included Colonial degrees, or 
degrees conferred by Foreign Bodies, if 
approved of by the Council. The adop- 
tion of the Amendment might exclude 
some persons who were really fully 
qualified, but who might not possess 
a diploma obtained in Great Britain or 
Ireland. He thought that the sanction 
of the Medical Council ought to be 
sufficient. 

Dr. TANNER said, he would with- 
draw the Amendment if the right hon. 
Gentleman said that the words “ legally 
qualified’ met all the necessities of the 
case. There were certain Universities 
in Germany who gave two classes of cer- 
tificates, oe to practise in Germany and 
the other to practise outside Germany. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Amendment proposed, to insert, after 
the word “district,” the words “or 
county or.” 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
inserted,” put, and agreed to. 

Amendment proposed, 

To insert at the end of the clause, “ or who 
has been during the three preceding years 
medical officer of a district, or combination of 
districts with the population according to the 
last census of not less than 20,000.’’ 

Question ‘‘That those words be there 
inserted,”’ put, and agreed to. 


Question, “That the Clause, as 
amended, be added to the Bill,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Mr. RITCHIE moved, in,page 12, 
after Clause 15, to insert the following 
Clause :— 

(Roads and tolls in Isle of Wight.) 


‘* After the appointed day, tolls shall cease to 
be taken on any road maintained and repaired 
by the Isle of Wight Highway Commissioners, 
under the Isle of Wight Highway Acts, 1813 
and 1883, and rates shall cease to be levied by 
these Commissioners, and after such day ‘ The 
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Highways and Locomotives Amendment Act, 
1878,’ as amended by this Act, shall apply to 
the Isle of Wight, and to every such at above 
mentioned, in like manner as if it were ceasing 
within the meaning of the said Act to be a turn- 
pike road. 

Until provision is otherwise made by Parlia- 
ment, or by a Provisional Order confirmed by 
Parliament, the repair and maintenance of the 
said roads shall continue to be undertaken by 
the said Commissioners, and the county council 
for the county of Hants shall pay such Com- 
missioners, in respect of the said repairs and 
maintenance, such sums as may be ed upon, 
or, in case of difference, be settled by arbitra- 
tion under this Act.”’ 

Question, ‘‘ That the Clause be read a 
second time, and added to the Bill,” put, 


and agreed to. 
Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAMS (Gla- 


morgan, S.), in moving in page 13, after 
Clause 16, to insert the following 
Clause :— 

**A county council shall have power from 
time to time to name so many fit persons, as to 
the council shall seem expedient, for the purpose 
of receiving Her Majesty’s commission, to act 
as justices of the peace in and for the county. 
A list of such persons shall be forwarded to the 
Lord Lieutenant, by whom it shall be forthwith 
transmitted to the Lord Chancellor for submis- 
sion to Her Majesty ; 

From and after the passing of this Act, no 
qualification by estate shall be required by jus- 
tices of the peace for counties,” 


said, that the proposal was a very modest 
one. It was simply to provide that the 
County Councils should have power from 
time to time to name so many fit per- 
sons, as to the Council shall seem expe- 
dient, for the purpose of receiving Her 
Majesty’s Commission to act as Justices 
of the Peace in and for the county. The 
proposal did not go very far, nor did it 
affect the power of the Lord Lieutenant, 
nor the authority which Her Majesty 
possessed through the Lord Chancellor, 
of appointing Justices of the Peace for 
the county. If it were adopted by the 
Committee, it would not interfere with 
the undoubted Prerogative of the Queen. 
If such power were invested in the 
County Council, he believed it would 
have a salutary effect in reference to the 
appointment of the unpaid magistracy 
. of the United Kingdom. Before the 
year 1327, the Conservators of the Peace 
throughout the country might, by the 
Common Law of England, elect Justices 
just as the Coroners were at the present 
day elected by the freeholders. The ap- 
pointment stood in exactly the same 
position, and the freeholders of the coun- 
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ties practically elected the persons to 
look after the preservation of the peace 
throughout the Kingdom. Some years 
later the King assumed the Prerogative 
of appointing the Justices, or Conserva- 
tors as they were called, of the Peace, 
and those Conservators ultimately de- 
veloped into the unpaid magistracy we 
had to-day. The custom—for it was 
merely a custom—thus grew up, until 
the magistracy came to be appointed by 
the Sovereign, on the representation of 
the Lord Chancellor, who selected the 
men who ought to be appointed. That 
custom had now been continued for more 
than 500 years; but he ventured to 
submit that the experience of every part 
of the Kingdom decisively proved that 
such a custom in the present state of the 
Empire was mischievous and unsatis- 
factory. The discretion was left with 
the Lord Lieutenant of the county, who 
was under the control of no public opi- 
nion, and the exercise of the power was 
not only disadvantageous to the interests 
of the people, but caused the greatest 
dissatisfaction. The Lord Lieutenant 
of the county was almost always in Eng- 
land a nobleman. In Wales it was 
different ; but in the Principality there 
were not enough noblemen to go round, 
and, consequently, a good many com- 
moners were ~ ypeere In Wales they 
were very well contented with that 
arrangement, for they did not care much 
for noblemen. Although there were 
not many noblemen, there were many 
men of rank and position who pre- 
ferred the duties of Lord Lieutenant 
subject to the traditions which had 
prevailed during the last 500 years, 
and which, to his mind, were mis- 
chievous traditions. The first tradition 
was that the Lord Lieutenant should 
put on the Commission of the Peace 
persons of a certain rank and means, 
and it was a notorious fact that when 
the young squire was made a County 
Justice it was a matter of no conse- 
quence whether he was intelligent 
or not, or whether he was a proper per- 
son to discharge the duties of the office. 
As a matter of course, he went upon the 
Commission. Another mischievous cus- 
tom was that the class of persons who 
were put upon the Petty Sessions Bench 
were invariably,as a natural consequence, 
of one class, and of one class only. 
They administered justice to the whole 
body of the people, although they might 
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not have studied the Criminal Law of the 
country, and were ignorant of the func- 
tions which magistrates ought to dis- 
charge. He would not for a moment 
—_ that the class of persons who 
discharged those duties were not most 
anxious, as a body, to perform them 
faithfully; but he said, without hesita- 
tion, that those who sat on the Bench 
at Petty Sessions were not as able as 
they ought to be from the position they 
occupied to understand the wants and 
needs and to sympathize with the con- 
dition of the great body of the people. 
He was, therefore, not asking too much 
when he suggested that with the new 
departure they were now making, they 
should provide some other method for 
the appointment of magistrates. His 
proposal was that the elected represen- 
tatives of the people—the County Coun- 
cil—should have devolved upon them 
the duty and responsibility of selecting 
those whom they thought proper per- 
sons to be appointed unpaid magis- 
trates. The County Council would be 
drawn from all classes of the people. He 
ventured to hope that they would have 
upon the Council not only the squire 
and thelarge landed proprietor, but the 
merchant, the farmer, and the retail 
dealer. He was afraid it would be too 
sanguine to hope or to expect that the 
working men would find their way to 
seats on the County Council. At all 
events, the Council would be drawn 
from the different classes, who would 
know much better than any Lord Lieu- 
tenant what the needs of the people 
were. The Lord Lieutenant had very 
little intercourse with those outside, 
and the County Council would know 
better than any Lord Lieutenant who 
were proper persons to sit on the Petty 
Sessions Bench. To illustrate his posi- 
tion he would turn to the Principality 
of Wales in order to point out what 
mischief was occasioned socially and 
politically by confining the recommenda- 
tion in regard to the appointment of 
magistrates to the Lord Lieutenant 
alone. The Committee would be 
aware that nearly the whole of Wales 
—seven-eighths of it, at any rate— 
was Nonconformist. In the County of 
Carmarthenshire there were 117 magis- 
trates. The overwhelming majority of 
the people were Nonconformist in their 
religion and Liberal in their politics. 
Nevertheless, upwards of 100 of the ma- 
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gistrates were Conservatives; there were 
only 13 Liberals, and of that number 
one had gone wrong. He heard the 
expression ‘‘bosh”” used by an hon. 
Member behind him. He thought that 
was an extraordinary expression to use 
in Parliament. He would only say that 
those who knew him would know that 
he would not have made a statement of 
that kind unless he had due warrant for 
it. He maintained that it was a serious 
matter that in a county like Carmarthen, 
under a Tory Lord Lieutenant, they 
should have exclusively Tory magis- 
trates on the Bench to administer jus- 
tice to an exclusively Nonconformist and 
Liberal population. If he could get at 
the religion of magistrates he thought 
it would be found that there were not 
two Nonconformists upon the Bench. 
In regard to his own county (Glamorgan- 
shire), he was bound to say that the Lord 
Lieutenant of that county, who was the 
Father of the House of Commons—the 
Member for Mid Glamorganshire (Mr. 
©. R. Talbot)—had, to the best of his 
ability, and according to his lights, 
acted with complete impartiality, and 
had followed an example which was, he 
thought, worthy of imitation by every 
other Lord Lieutenant. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Glamorganshire had followed 
the example set by the right hon. Mem- 
ber for the Bridgeton Division of Glas- 
gow (Sir George Trevelyan) when he 
was Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancas- 
ter, who for the first time in the history 
of the unpaid magistracy, selected three 
working men to sit upon the Bench. 
The Lord Lieutenant of Glamorgan find- 
ing that in the great mining district of 
Rhondda—worthily represented in that 
House by a working man Member—that 
the people had become so impatient in re- 
gard to the justice administered to them 
by squires only, that he listened to their 
representations and placed upon the 
Bench persons who were drawn from 
the body of the people. It was not 
with any disrespect to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant that he said that although he 
had endeavoured to discharge the duties 
of the office properly, it was absolutely 
impossible for a person to understand 
what persons ought to be placed upon 
the Bench. Speaking from his own ex- 

erience, and with the greatest respect 
or his Colleagues on the Petty Sessions 
Bench, he felt that there was not one 
among them of common sympathy with 
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the working people. He wanted to see 
farmers and tradesmen more frequently 
appointed, and, in fact, the strong desire 
was that an entire change should be 
made in the mode of selecting the un- 
paid magistracy. Wo later than yester- 
day the Government had accepted a 
clause similar to that which he had 
ventured to place upon the Paper, pro- 
posed by his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for East Somerset (Mr. 
Hobhouse). With the large extension 
of powers that was given to the County 
Councils, they now asked the Govern- 
ment to allow the County Councils, who 
would represent the people, to assume 
the responsibility of seeking out and 
nominating the proper persons to be 
put upon the Petty Sessions Bench. He 
did not think that that was asking too 
much. He might go through the list 
of magistrates in every county and point 
out the irritation which the present 
sysiem produced. It was not, therefore, 
asking too much to suggest that, in 
future, this duty should be placed in 
the hands of the County Councils. The 
clause he proposed was copied almost 
verbatim from the 82nd section of the 
Bill brought in by Lord John Russell 
for a reform of the Municipal Corpora- 
tions. That clause provided that it 
should be lawful for the Town Councils, 
and required them, from time to time, 
to prepare a list of persons who were 
duly qualified to be placed upon His 
Majesty’s Commission of the Peace, and 
provision was made that His Majesty 
might thereupon appoint as many of 
them as he thought fit to be His Ma- 
ow Justices of the Peace for the 

orough. That was one of the many 
clauses included in that Bill, but, un- 
fortunately, it was rejected by the House 
of Lords. Fifty years had now elapsed, 
and they were about to confer upon the 
counties duties and responsibilities simi- 
lar to those which had been exercised by 
the Town Councils for many years. It 
was not, therefore, asking tceo much to 
suggest to Her Majesty’s Government 
the propriety of adopting a clause which 
left the power to the Lord Lieutenant, 
but devolved upon the representatives 
of the people the duty of selecting the 
proper persons to act as magistrates for 
the county. 

Mr. 8. SMITH (Flintshire) said, he 
rose to second the Motion of his hon. 
Friend the Member for South Glamorgan 
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(Mr. A. Williams). In Flintshire the 
Bench of Magistrates consisted almost 
exclusively of Churchmen and Tories, 
while the great mass of the population 
were Liberals and Nonconformists. 
When this question was examined last 
year, he believed it was found that there 
was not one single magistrate on the 
Bench in Flintshire who was at once a 
Liberal and a Nonconformist. He had 
been called upon times without number to 
do what he could in that House to remedy 
this crying evil, but all the proposals he 
had made had been met simply with 
contempt. Many questions came before 
the magistrates, particularly in Wales, 
which were of a class character, and it 
was well known that the Game Laws, 
for instance, supplied the larger number 
of cases which were dealt with by the 
Justices of the Peace, while it was 
equally well known that the squirearchy 
looked upon offences against those 
laws as of the deepest dye, and that 
they awarded to those who committed 
them the most severe penalties. The 
fact that the whole of the Magisterial 
Bench in many parts of Wales was 
composed of men such as he had described 
had done much to exasperate public 
feeling in the Principality with regard 
to the Tithe Question, and no doubt 
many hon. Members could say that in 
some parts of England the same feeling 
existed, though, perhaps, in a less 
violent form. The time had, at any 
rate, come that there must be some 
change made in the arbitrary power of 
selection possessed at present by the Lord 
Lieutenant, and he, therefore, urged 
upon the Government andthe Committee 
the acceptance of this very moderate 
and wholesome Motion, the effect of 
which would be truly Conservative, be- 
cause it would produce a much better 
state of feeling in many counties 
throughout both England and Wales. 

New Clause (Council may recom- 
mend justices of the peace,)—(Jr. 
Arthur Williams,)—brought up, and read 
the first time. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 

Apmrrat FIELD (Sussex, Eastbourne) 
said, the hon. Member had been rash 
enough to put upon the Paper a clause 
which had not the slightest chance of 
passing, and he had found another 
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Radical Member brave enough to second 


it. The clause was harmless, because, 
as he had said, it would not pass, but 
he would point out that it wound 
up with an insult, because, after pro- 
posing that the County Council have 

ower to name persons to act as Justices 
of the Peace, it provided that the list of 
such persons should be forwarded to the 
Lord Lieutenant, by whom it should be 
transmitted to the Lord Chancellor for 
his approval. The Committee would see 
that the Lord Lieutenant was here made 
use of asa machine, whereas he was a 
living reality, and, as far as hon. Gen- 
_ tlemen on his side of the House were 
concerned, it was hoped that he would 
remain so. He was bound to thank the 
hon. Gentleman for his urbanity in not 
criticising the magistrates so far as the 

erformance of their duty was concerned, 
But the hon. Member had impressed 
upon the House that he wanted magis- 
trates on the Bench who could sympa- 
thize with criminals. 

Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAMS said, he 
wanted nothing of the kind. 

ApmiraL FIELD: The hon. Gentle- 
man found fault with the magistrates 
because they were selected from a class 
despised by Radicals—namely, men of 
social status and good means, and he 
wanted to get men without those quali- 
fications. As far as he could see, the 
hon. Member’s clause was framed in the 
interest of impecunious lawyers, because 
the hon. Member said that they should 
have no qualification by estate. If the 
clause of the hon. Member were passed, 
he (Admiral Field) was convinced that 
this condition would create such disgust 
throughout the country that the people 
would very soon cry out for stipendiary 
magistrates, who would necessarily be 
lawyers. He hoped the time was far 
distant when the present system would 
be changed. He had had a conversation 
some time ago with a French gentleman, 
who had expressed the wish that they 
had in his country men to administer 
justice without fee or reward; and this 
would show that the Great Unpaid, as 
the hon. Gentleman ironically called 
them, were not regarded with con- 
tempt on the Continent. The hon. 
Member for Flintshire complained that 
there were no intelligent Noncon- 
formist magistrates on the Bench for 
Flintshire ; but he supposed the reason 
was that they had not been able to con- 
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vert any intelligent gentlemen to Non- 
conformist views, and he ventured to 
think that the hon. Member’s grievance 
upon that ground was likely to exist for 
some years to come; indeed, he hoped 
that would be the case, and he was glad 
to hear that the Church was so success- 
ful in the Principality. He had had 29 
years’ experience as a magistrate, and 
yet he was not a squire. He did not 
know exactly what thehon. Member meant 
by the term squirearchy, unless it was 
that they were associated with the land, 
but, as a matter of fact, many officers in 
the Army and Navy were on the Bench, 
and he ventured to think that they 
would make vastly better magistrates 
than civilians. The experience of 29 
years had taught him that justice was - 
well and honestly administered by the 
gentry of England, and although they 
were not lawyers, still they were men of 
great experience, and not altogether 
unversed in the law, and they were asso- 
ciated, moreover, in the discharge of 
their duties with men of legal training 
who acted as clerks to the magistrates. 
There was no miscarriage of justice, and 
if the decision of the magistrates was 
challenged there was always an appeal. 
On the whole, he denied that there was 
any grievance at all, and he thought the 
House would feel that this was no time 
for transferring these powers, and 
making the Lord Lieutenant a mere 
machine for the purpose of transmitting 
a list of persons to the Lord Chancellor. 
For these reasons he trusted the Com- 
mittee would not sanction the change 
proposed. 

THe PRESIDENT or raze LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rrrente) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, he 
earnestly hoped the Committee would 
not embark on a discussion as to whether 
the present mode of appointing magis- 
trates was or was not a wise one, or 
whether the mode in which the Justices 
now exercised the power conferred upon 
them was wise or the reverse. If they 
entered upon an exhaustive discussion 
of this great question he was very much 
afraid that the end of the Committee 
stage of the Bill was still remote. The 
hon. Gentleman who introduced this 
clause characterized it as a modest pro- 
posal. The object which the hon. Gen- 
tleman had in view in proposing this 
clause was to bring about a great Con- 
stitutional change; but he thought he 
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might appeal to the Committee to say 
that the proposal of the hon. Gentleman 
was not the proper way to bring about 
the great Constitutional change which he 
desired. If they were to attempt te 
deal so drastically with this matter, he 
was convinced that the discussion was 
likely to be very much prolonged. With- 
out entering into the merits of the ques- 
tion whether it was desirable or not that 
this change should be effected, he sub- 
mitted that it should not be made the 
subject of casual discussion at the end of 
a Bill of this kind, or by the introduc- 
tion of aclause. Such a proposal, instead 
of being made at this stage, should be 
the subject of a Bill introduced at a time 
when the whole question involved could 
be thoroughly considered. 

Sir GEORGE TREVELYAN (Glas- 
gow, Bridgeton) said, he sympathized 
with the paternal care over the debates 
on this Bill which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had so admirable a right to 
exercise. He thought they might say 
that he had never, by the manner in 
which he framed his speeches, contri- 
buted to the prolongation of debate, 
and he (Sir George Trevelyan) would be 
very sorry if the Committee were to 
plunge into a lengthened discussion on 
the present question. Certainly he was 
not going to say anything against the 
county magistrates as at present ap- 
pointed. He did not think, however, 
that they could pass by this question for 
the reasons which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had given. They had framed 
these County Councils under the present 
Bill, of which they now saw the end, and 
it was absolutely necessary that on one 
of the most important and intricate func- 
tions which those Councils could exercise 
they should take the opinion of the Com- 
mittee. It was quite true that this opi- 
nion would have to be taken upon a 
clause brought forward by a private 
Member; but how could it be otherwise, 
seeing that the Government did not pro- 
pose to give the County Council any in- 
fluence over the appointment of county 


magistrates ? Speaking for himself, one | 
of the reasors for which he had hailed | did not think that it was at all necessary 


‘the Bill was that he believed it would | 


put an end to the monopoly of the 


Judicial Benches in the counties, and | 
he should have been glad if the Govern- | 
ment had laid a clause or clauses upon | 


the Table which would have the effect 


of placing the counties in the same | 


Mr. Ritchie 
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position, at any rate, as the boroughs 


were in at the present moment. They 
had been told that the many changes 
which had been adopted throughout 
the counties were made on the ground 
that it was necessary to assimilate 
the municipal institutions of counties 
to the municipal institutions of the 
boroughs. He should not be guilty of 
the impertinence of lecturing hon. 
Members on the different manner in 
which magistrates were practically ap- 
pointed in counties and boroughs. They 
all knew that while the Lord Chancellor 
nominally made the appointments, it was 
the Lord Lieutenant who, in fact, made 
them in the counties, with scarcely any 
exception, whereas the appointments in 
the boroughs were actually made by the 
Lord Chancellor on the recommenda- 
tion of anyone—it might be the recom- 
mendation of a borough Member, oreven 
of a borough candidate ; but in the case 
of a wise and cautious Chancellor the 
opinion of the Corporation of the 
borough always met with very great 
respect. Well, hon. Gentlemen on that 
side of the House wished, by some 
method or other, to assimilate the prac- 
tical position of the counties in this 
respect with the practical position of the 
boroughs. He should not detain the 
Committee by importing into the dis- 
cussion any political or religious heat ; 
but it was impossible for anyone to study 
the state of things in Wales, at any 
rate, without seeing that this grievance 
which had been brought forward by 
Welsh Members was a very crying 
grievance, and one which could not 
exist in its full flagrancy in an English 
county ; for although English counties 
had their grievances they were not of 
the same sort, nor did they exist in any- 
thing like the same degree. The more 
he examined this question, the more 
difficult it was for him to devise any 
better or less objectionable method of 
dealing with it than the clause which 
had been placed before the Committee 
by his hon. Friend. He believed the 
clause was capable of amendment. He 


that these lists should be transmitted 
through the Lord Lieutenant ; but that it 
should be recognized by Statute that the 
County Council had power to approach 
the Lord Chancellor was a point on 
which he thought many Members on 
that side of the House were bound to 
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insist. He said it should be established 
by Statute, because the existing method 
of appointing magistrates was one of 
the most established and deeply-rooted 
customs of the country, and it was 
necessary that there should be some re- 
cognition of the principle in order to 
strengthen the hands of the Lord Chan- 
cellor. The Lord Chancellor had occa- 
sionally found it necessary to override 
the opinion of the Lord Lieutenant ; but 
in England that would be not quite, but 
very nearly, a novelty, and the clause of 
his hon. Friend, as it now stood, would 
justify the Lord Chancellor in giving 
due attention to the opinion of the 
County Council. He colette’ that in 
so doing it would not be establishing 
the principle of having elected magis- 
trates, but that they would simply be 
changing the Authority who recom- 
mended the magistrates to the Lord 
Chancellor; and for this purpose he 
maintained that the County Council was 
a far better authority than the Lord 
Lieutenant. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester) said, he had 
so much regard for any request made by 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board, that he 
should be sorry to disregard his appeal 
that the discussion should be condensed 
within as short a period as possible. But 
the point was that, whereas legislation 
had recently tended more and more in a 
democratic direction, the administration 
of the law had not so tended, and there- 
fore considerable friction had been 
created in the working of our system. 
They had had, for instance, a great deal 
of democratic legislation in the interests 
of education; they had had School 
Boards appointed, and compulsory 
powers passed. He asked whether that 
legislation had been carried out in the 
spirit in which it had been passed, and 
he replied to this question, that this had 
certainly not been the case. They found 
magistrates tending to minimize the law 
as far as possible, and usually their 
sympathies were so opposed to the work- 
ing of the school board system that they 
were to be found making all sorts of 
excuses, and even granting payments to 
parents who would not send their 
children to school. He had in his re- 
collection many cases which had come 
before the Middlesex magistrates. He 
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had been a member of a suburban school 
board, and, over and over again, their 
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efforts to get children into the schools 
had been thwarted by the magistrates. 
He remembered a case where a woman 
was brought up because she would not 
send her children to school, and the 
magistrates to whom they appealed, in- 
stead of compelling her to do so, gave 
her 10s., and the whole of the eveain 
was spent by her in creating riot ro 
getting drunk on the money. He men- 
tioned this to show the Committee the 
difference between the spirit of our legis- 
lation and the temper in which it was 
administered by the magistrates. He 
did not believe this could be altered 
until the people had some greater in- 
fluence in the appointment of local 
Justices. This was not a question of 
the mode of election of Judges. He 
was as much against popular election of 
Judges as any Member in that House, 
and he thought it was not even desirable 
that Magistrates should be elected. All 
that was asked was that the County 
Councils should have an opportunity of 
naming men to the Lord Chancellor 
whom they believed would be fit and 
proper persons to fill the office of Justice 
of the Peace. That he did not consider 
a very revolutionary proposal, and he 
sincerely hoped that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board would agree to it. 

Mx. J. E. ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) said, the words of his hon. Friend 
the Member for South Glamorgan did 
not bear the interpretation placed upon 
them by the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man the Member for the Eastbourne 
Division of Sussex (Admiral Field), when 
he said that he desired that there should 
be upon the Bench magistrates who 
sympathized with criminals. 

Apmrrat FIELD said, the hon. Gen- 
tleman had stated that the present 
magistrates on the Bench were not per- 
sons who could sympathize with the class 
brought before them, and that they 
could not enter into their feelings. 

Mr. J. E. ELLIS said, the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman would no doubt 
thank him for the opportunity of ex- 
plaining, but his explanation certainly 
conveyed a very different meaning 
to that borne by his original lan- 
guage. The hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman wanted them to believe that 
if there were no qualification for magis- 
trates, men would be appointed of no 
means and of inferior degree. He (Mr. 
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J. E. Ellis) was not aware that this had 
taken place in the boroughs, and he did 
not think that any hon. Members in that 
House would say that the Justices in 
boroughs were in any way inferior to the 
Justices in counties. He agreed entirely 
with what had fallen from the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Bridge- 
ton Division of Glasgow (Sir George 
Trevelyan), and anyone who had any 
knowledge of what was taking place in 
many counties in England at the present 
moment would say there was a grave 
and crying scandal on account of the 
manner in which persons of strong poli- 
tical opinions of one kind were systema- 
tically excluded from the Magisterial 
Bench. It was within his own know- 
ledge that three generations of one family 
had been excluded from the County 
Bench simply and solely from the fact 
that they had taken strong views of one 
politicalhue. Itseemed to him that the 
suggestion of the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for the Bridgeton Division 
would really improve the Amendment, 
but he should certainly support the 
clause of his hon. Friend as it stood. 

Mr. T. E. ELLIS (Merionethshire) 
said, that the greatest safeguard of the 
public peace in any county was to be 
found in this—that the men who spon- 
taneously became the leaders of thought 
and opinion should, as far as possible, 
become the official adminstrators of jus- 
tice, and that the men who were trusted 
by the vast majority of the people should 
also have an official position in the 
county. But, on the other hand, the 
position was one of the greatest peril 
when the magistrates were in a position 
of social, political, and religious antago- 
nism to the vast mass of the inhabitants. 
He did not wish to cast any censure on 
the present magistrates or Lord Lieu- 
tenants; but he said that Lord Lieu- 
tenants for many counties could not 
possibly know those who were leaders of 
opinion in the counties. Some Lord 
Lieutenants were absentees, and, when 
they appointed the magistrates, they 
were absolutely incapable of knowing 
who were the leaders trusted by the 
people. That was undoubtedly the case 
in regard to the county of Flint, repre- 
sented by his hon. Friend (Mr. 8. Smith), 
where not one of the magistrates was a 
Nonconformist; and it was the same 
with other counties in North Wales—in 
places agitated by the Tithes Question. 


Ur. J. E. Ellis 
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He was sure the right hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment (Mr. Matthews) would not find 
the same trouble in those districts if the 
magistrates were more in accordance 
with the mass of the people. The hon. 
Gentleman opposite n not fear that 
these men would be sympathizers with 
criminals, or that they would be impecu- 
nious lawyers, as he did not believe that 
these classes would be very largely 
represented on the County Councils. 
What they wanted were men who really 
knew the needs of the people, and that 
was the real object of his hon. Friend’s 
proposal, which he trusted would be 
adopted on its own merits, and not with 
regard to ownership or local status. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 168; 
Noes 217: Majority 49.—(Div. List, 
No. 223.) 


Mr. FIRTH (Dundee) said, there was 
no provision in the Bill enabling either 
the County Councils or the Local Coun- 
cils to expend money in promoting or 
opposing Bills in Parliament. So far as 
London was concerned, the powers of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works were to be 
taken over. The powers now asked were 
given to boroughs underthe Act of 1872; 
he proposed, by the Amendment he was 
about to move, to apply the Act to the 


, County Councils generally. That Act, 


however, contained a Proviso which 
would be clearly unworkable in the 
County of London, and it was that the 
consent of owners and ratepayers should 
be obtained to expenditure for opposing 
or promoting Bills in Parliament. They 
could not in London call a meeting of 
owners and ratepayers; first, because 
there were no buildings large enough to 
hold them; secondly, because they would 
not come; and thirdly, because those 
that did come would not be a fair pro- 
portion of the whole. Therefore, his 
first Proviso would enact that so much 
of Section 4 of the said Act as required 
the consent of owners and ratepayers 
should not apply to any expenses in- 
curred by a County Council. There 
was, further, a Proviso that nothing in 
the second section of the Act shall pre- 
vent the London County Council from 
promoting any Bill for the purchase or 
regulation of the undertakings at present 
supplying water and gas to any part of 
London, or for the provision of anew sup- 
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ply of water, gas, or light. The opinion 


of the House had been repeatedly 
expressed that Bills might properly 
be promoted with respect to these un- 
dertakings, and in 1880 a Committee 
sat in connection with the Water Bill of 
Lord Cross, of which Committee he had 
been a Member, and it distinctly reported 
in favour of steps being taken in respect 
of the London water supply. There 
was in the clause the final guarantee 
of Parliament, and it was not likely 
that a decision unjust to the various 
parties would be arrived at. For these 
reasons he asked the Committee to read 
the clause standing in his name a second 


time. 


New Clause,— 

(Power to county council to promote and oppose 
Bills.) 

‘*A county council shall have the same 

wers of promoting and opposing Bills in Par- 
| seater and otherwise acting for the promotion 
and protection of the interests of the inhabitants 
of the county as if the county council were a 
governing body within the meaning of the Act 
of the session of the thirty-fifth and thirty-sixth 
years of the reign of Her present Majesty, 
chapter ninety-one, intituled ‘ An Act to au- 
thorize the application of funds of municipal 
corporations and other governing bodies in cer- 
tain cases,’ and as if the vounty were the dis- 
trict in which such governing body had juris- 
diction ; 

Provided that so much of section four of 
the said Act as requires any consent of owners 
and ratepayers shall not apply to any expense 
incurred by a county council ; 

Provided further, that nothing in section 
two of the said Act shall prevent the London 
County Council from promoting any Bill for 
the purchase or regulation of the undertakings 
at present supplying water and gas to any part 
of London, or any of them, or for the provision 
of a new supply of water, gas, or light to Lon- 
don or any part thereof,” — (Mr. Firth,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made and, Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Tne PRESIDENT or rue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD(Mk. Rireniz) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, that 
the hon. and learned Member for Dundee 
(Mr. Firth) had stated that certain 
er at present possessed by the 

etropolitan Board of Works with 
reference to the promotion of and oppo- 
sition to Bills were handed over to the 
new County Councils, as well as other 
powers now possessed by Quarter Ses- 
sions. But, not satisfied with that, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman had pro- 
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ed to apply the Borough Funds Act. 

he hon. Gentleman frankly stated that 
his first Amendment was that the re- 
strictions which compelled Borough 
Councils to obtain the consent of owners 
and ratepayers to expenditure should be 
abolished. He quite agreed with the hon. 
and learned Member that these provi- 
sions could not in justice or equity be 
applied to London. At the same time, 
he thought the Committee ought care- 
fully to weigh whether or not this was 
a restriction which ought to be re- 
moved without substituting anything 
in its place. He knew very well that 
there was a feeling of a wide cha- 
racter that the restriction affecting 
boroughs was one which ought to be 
reconsidered, and many Representatives 
of boroughs, he was sure, would say 
that their constituencies were adverse 
to its continuance. Nevertheless he 
should be very sorry to accept on the 
part of the Government any Amendment 
of the law which would do away with 
that restriction without being absolutely 
convinced that there was an almost uni- 
versal feeling existing in boroughs in 
favour of its abolition. Of course, it 
was not for him to enter into the reasons 
which prompted Parliament to enact 
that particular restriction, because the 
guiding motives were obvious without 
explanation ; but undoubtedly it consti- 
tuted a very great protection for owners 
and ratepayers against lavish expendi- 
ture on the part of the boroughs in 
either promoting or opposing measures. 
Everyone knew what enormous cost 
might be involved if such a power were 
largely exercised, and it was with a view 
of checking such expenditure that the 
restriction referred to had been intro- 
duced into the Act. Now the Govern- 
ment was asked, so far as the county of 
London was concerned, to give powers 
without that particular restriction, and 
he submitted to the Committee that they 
should hesitate before they acceded to that 
roposal. He believed, however, that 
if the matter were reconsidered it might 
be possible to manufacture a restriction 
of a less onerous character, but which 
might still have the effect of protecting 
owners and ratepayers from a large ex- 
penditure of public money upon various 
schemes. But there was another very 
important restriction which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman proposed to abolish 
with reference to boroughs and counties 
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—namely, the restriction with reference 
to the supply of gasand water. Now, if 
there was one thing more than another 
on which money might be spent without 
any beneficial results, it was in the promo- 
tion of schemes of that character, and he 
contended that it required a very strong 
case to be set up before they should do 
away with either of these restrictions he 
had mentioned. If they were to be 
abolished it ought to be upon a full 
consideration of the whole question of 
promoting and opposing Bills in Parlia- 
ment in connection with local schemes. 
But there was another argument in sup- 
port of his contention that this was not 
the proper time for making alterations 
of this kind—namely, that the entire 
question of Private Bill Legislation was 
undergoing investigation. Hardly any 
hon. Member of that House was satis- 
fied with the present position, and many 
of them woul be disappointed with the 
result of the investigation if it did not 
bring about a considerable change in the 
law with regard to Private Bills. There- 
fore, in relation to all the points which 
he had ventured to submit, he would 
ask the Committee not to agree to the 
ay of the hon. and learned Mem- 
er for Dundee. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Derby) 
said, that when the Committee of 1880 
sat on the subject of the water supply 
in London, they specially pointed to the 
necessity and advantage of having some 
Body representing the Metropolis pos- 
sessing power to supply water; and there 
being no general Body representing 
London which could undertake that 
duty, they recommended the setting up 
a special Body for the purpose. The 
Committee included some very able men 
taken from both sides of the House, 
among them being the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for West Birming- 
ham (Mr. J. Chamberlain) and Lord 
Cross, who himself had proposed a mea- 
sure on the subject of the London 
water supply. Under the Bill now 
before the House they were getting a 
general representative Body for London, 
and he thought it would be a great pity 
if that Body were launched under a 
prohibition that would perpetuate the 
monopoly now in the hands of the Water 
Companies. He could not conceive any 


subject more fit for the consideration of 
the London County Council than that of 
the London water supply, and it seemed 


Mr. Ritchie 
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to him that the part of the Amendment 
of his hon, and learned Friend, which 
dealt with this question, was deserving 
of the attention of the Committee. 

Mr. LLEWELLYN (Somerset, N.) 
said, that some such safeguard as that 
which the hon Gentleman proposed to 
give was absolutely necessary in county 

istricts. At the beginning of the 
present Session he had asked the House 
to join with him in opposing the second 
reading of a Bill promoted by a Water 
Company, to allow them to come into a 
district in which he was interested, and 
to a very great extent drain the whole 
of that part of the country. The diffi- 
culty the inhabitants had to contend 
with was, that they had to act on their 
own responsibility. The reasons he had 
given on that occasion were not sufficient 
to induce the House to throw out the 
second reading of the Bill; but the Bill 
went to the Committee upstairs, where it 
was rejected for the very reasons which 
he had advanced. But they had had 
to spend several thousand pounds in this 
opposition, and, in addition, to submit to 
a claim from the Commissioners of 
Sewers and the Rural Sanitary Autho- 
rity who came to their aid. He did not 
believe that this Bill would have been 
promoted if the Sanitary Authority had 
been in a position to oppose it. He 
thought this case showed the necessity 
of such a power being given to the 
Local Authority, and it appeared to him 
that the County Council was the best 
authority to deal with the matter. But 
he would go further than the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Firth), and sug- 
gest that words should be introduced to 
the effect that the expenses incurred in 
promoting or opposing Bills in Parlia- 
ment whilst ordinarily being paid out 
of the county fund, might by special 
resolution be charged to the district that 
would be affected by the Bill promoted. 
It might be argued that County Coun- 
cils might initiate these proceedings on 
their own account; but he would like 
something to be put into the clause to 
the effect that the first action should be 
taken by the District Councils; in other 
words, he would wish the inhabitants of 
a district to put the County Council in 
motion, and that the charges should be 
borne by the districts which the County 
Council backed up. He observed that 
the hon. and learned Member had taken 
from the Act the words “of promoting 
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and opposing.” Now, he thought that 
as it stood the clause would confer a 
dangerous power on the County Coun- 
cils, and, therefore, he thought that the 
words ‘‘of promoting” should be left 
out. His object was to bring before the 
Committee the position of the county 
districts in respect of the opposing of 
Bills, and in view of the importance of 
tha subject he trusted the right hon. 
Gentleman would reconsider the position 
he had taken up, and would accept the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for Dundee. 

Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.) 
said, hon. Members for London con- 
stituencies on that side of the House 
would have heard with great regret the 
refusal of the right hon. Gentleman to 
accept the Amendment of the hon. and 
learned Member for Dundee. He was 
not going to follow the hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down; but certainly 
the people of London would look upon 
the refusal of the right hon. Gentleman 
as a denial to them of that fulness of 
municipal power which was possessed 
by the great towns of the country. He 
thought the right hon. Gentleman would 
admit that the Metropolitan Board of 
Works anc the community which they 
represented had been placed at a great 
disadvantage, owing to the clumsiness 
of procedure with respect to bringing 
Bills before Parliament. There was a 
very strong feeling in the Metropolis 
that the hon. and learned Member for 
Dundee had acted wisely in inserting in 
his Amendment the Proviso which would 
enable the County Council to deal with 
the supply of water. But might it not 
be possible, if the right hon. Gentleman 
held out any hope of the clause being 
accepted, to cut out that part which re- 
lated to a new supply of water or gas 
for London, because there were argu- 
ments against it which were not appli- 
cable to the other portion? In regard 
to the first Proviso it had been pointed 
out why it was impossible to deal with 
the ratepayers and owners in London 
in the same way. He suggested, how- 
ever, that words might be introduced to 
the effect that the action of the Council 
should be approved of by no less than 
three-fourths of the members. He 
was not in favour of this himself, but he 
submitted it because certain London 
constituents felt very strongly the neces- 
sity of the possessing the municipal 
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powers included in the clause of the hon. 
and learned Member. 

Mr. ISAACS (Newington, Walworth) 
said, if the hon. and learned Member 
for Dundee (Mr. Firth) would consent 
to some alteration of the clause, he be- 
lieved he would find himself supported 
by Metropolitan Members on both sides 
of the House. He was disposed to think 
that there would be danger in a Muni- 
cipal Body being entrusted with powers 
which would give them an opportunity 
of setting up rival schemes for the 
supply of water and gas to the Metro- 
polis, and he would, therefore, suggest 
to the hon. and learned Member for 
Dundee that he should insert in his 
Amendment the words— 

‘* Provided, further, that nothing in Section 2 
in the said Act shall prevent the London county 
council from promoting any Bill for the pur- 


chase of undertakings at present supplying 
water and gas to London or any part thereof.” 


Hon. Gentlemen would see that he had 
struck out the words “or regulation,” 
because he was of opinion that unless 
the London County Council could actu- 
ally acquire these undertakings, they 
should not seek to interfere with them, 
whereas, if they were allowed to pur- 
chase them he believed that good sani- 
tary results would accrue to the Metro- 
— In 1881, when, at the instance of 

r. Secretary Cross, the question of 
the cost of acquiring the water supply of 
London was submitted to an expert, 
that expert made an award of so con- 
siderable a sum that it alarmed Lon- 
don and alarmed the Members of that 
House. The Bill was not proceeded 
with, and as it happened to be the last 
act of the Government of the day, it gave 
rise to the saying that the Government 
“had come in on beer and gone out on 
water.” He trusted that they had now 
obtained more accurate knowledge upon 
the subject, and that the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board would be able to 
see his way to accept this clause with 
the modifications he (Mr. Isaacs) sug- 
gested. 

Mr. WOODALL (Hanley) said, his 
hon. Friend would, no doubt, see what 
a very strong feeling would be evoked 
if he insisted upon the County Autho- 
rities having the power to set up com- 
peting gas and water works. On the 
other hand, he hoped the President of 
the Local Government Board would 
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respond to the appeal made to him to 
give to the County Authorities the 
powers proposed in the clause. The 
right hon. Gentleman had been good 
enough to say that the new County 
Authority could take over the powers at 
present possessed by the Quarter Ses- 
sions ; but, surely, Quarter Sessions had 
no power to promote Bills in Parlia- 
ment, or even to oppose measures in 
Parliament? [Mr. Rrronre: They can 
oppose Bills.) Would the right hon. 
Gentleman mention a case in which 
Quarter Sessions had expended money 
in opposing Bills? At any rate, he (Mr. 
Woodall) thought it was a very doubt- 
ful power. Now, let him say a word 
with regard to the provision of the 
Borough Funds Act. With regard to 
the operation of that Act, he should 
like the Committee to consider how 
extremely stringent and severe were the 

rovisions of that measure. The Act 

ore upon its face evidence of having 
been promoted in the interests of Gas 
and Water and other public Companies, 
and for the purpose of minimizing the 
powers of the Representatives of the 
general public to protect the interests 
concerned against those powerful Com- 
panies. For instance, under the pro- 
visions of the Act now in operation, it 
was necessary before any expenditure 
of public money could take place, that 
the proposal should have the support of 
an absolute majority of the whole Muni- 
cipal Council ; the Council should have 
been convened for the special purpose 
after 10 days’ clear notice by public 
advertisement; that their action should 
then receive the approval of the Local 
Government Board or the Home Office ;sx 
that they should convene a public meet- 
ing; and that any one ratepayer might 
compel the taking of a plébiscite 
upon the question at issue, and if the 
result of the poll so taken was adverse 
to the action of the Council, the Council 
could not even recover the expenses of 
taking the poll. He thought it would 
be seen from that explanation that the 
proposal of his hon. Friend, that the poll 
should be unnecessary if these powers 
‘were given to the Council was reason- 
able. He looked forward with very 


great interest to the proposal, because, 
as the right hon. Gentleman knew, he 
had been charged with a Bill which 
had been before Parliament for ma- 
terially modifying these hard conditions, 
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a Bill which he had hoped might have 
been so amended in Committee as to 
receive the assent of the right hon. 
Gentleman. He trusted the right hon. 
Gentleman would give to the Count 


Authorities the powers pro » wit 
the modifications suggested by the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 


Dundee (Mr. Firth), stopping short at 
the proposal that they should have 
power to set up competing works; and 
he thought, also, that there might be 
omitted the whole of the latter section 
of the clause, inasmuch as he believed 
there could be no kind of question about 
those Authorities possessing the power 
to obtain, by negotiations, public works 
on equitable terms. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Woodall) had said very truly 
he was in charge of a Bill which pro- 
posed important modifications in the 
Borough Funds Act. That was a justi- 
fication to some extent of the position 
he (Mr. Ritchie) took up—namely, that 
it would be wise for them to see whether 
by general legislation some alteration 
might not be made in the Borough 
Funds Act to secure the desired safe- 
guards. With reference to London, he 
asked the hon. and learned Member for 
Dundee (Mr. Firth) whether, assuming 
that the Government, while objecting 
to any change in the condition of things 
respecting ordinary counties, were to 
recognize the force of the argument used 
as to certain powers which might be 
given to the County Council of London, 
as to the purchase of the water supply 
of London, he would be content with 
some Amendment, which, of course, could 
not be proposed here, because it would 
be too large an Amendment of the 
clause, but might afterwards be pro- 
posed, giving to the County Council of 
London the power of promoting a Bill 
for the purchase of the water supply ? 

Mr. FIRTH said, he felt that that 
was not a question he ought to answer 
in the affirmative, for the reason that in 
1880 Mr. Secretary Cross’s Bill was 
submitted to a Committee, and that 
Committee reported upon these very 
matters, and their Report was that there 
ought to be given to a Central Autho- 
rity power to initiate a new supply, or 
to purchase or regulate the existing sup- 
plies. It would not be at all decent or 
proper, and it was not competent for 

im to consent to, or to suggest, legis- 
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lation which would have the effect of 
taking away those three powers which, 
if he recollected right, by an unanimous 
vote, including, therefore, that of Mr. 
Secretary Cross, the Committee said the 
Local Authority in London ought to 
have—namely, the power of initiation, 
regulation, and purchase. If they could 
not have that, he would very much pre- 
fer having nothing, because the effect, 
as they had seen from too long expe- 
rience, of putting in words, would be 
this, that the Local Authority would be 
told that Parliament had said they 
ought not to have the power of initia- 
ting a new supply; whereas the power 
of initiating a new supply, Mr. Secretary 
Cross’s Committee laid down as essen- 
tially belonging to them, and as a fact it 
would be the strongest possible lever 
they could use for the purpose of obtain- 
ing their rights. He would not like a 
settlement which would abate one jot the 
rights the Committee had said were 
theirs. Unless the President of the Local 
Government Board saw his way to adopt 
the clause, it must be withdrawn. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) said, he was very glad the hon. 
and learned Member for Dundee (Mr. 
Firth) meant to stick to the proposals 
he had made in respect to London. It 
was, perhaps, hardly fair that the whole 
of this clause should be argued from the 
point of view of London only. There 
were three points in the clause—there 
was the point of the extension to the 
County Councils of the powers at present 
in the hands of the Borough Councils ; 
there was the modification of those 
powers; and there was the particular 
power which it was proposed to give to 
London in respect to its gas and its 
water supply. Curiously enough, most 
of this discussion had turned upon the 
last point. That was a point upon which 
the London Members felt most deeply, 
and it was almost a necessity that they 
should get some such clause as this re- 
ferring to the gas and water supply of 
London, if they were to carry out the 
programme they were laying down in 
a subsequent clause. They would sub- 
sequently come to Amendments enjoin- 
ing upon the London Council the duty 
of preparing a Bill for taking over the 
gas and the water, and as they were 
going to put upon the Council that duty, 
it would be avery odd thing if they did 
not, in connection with that, give the 
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Council some power for promoting the 
Bill it brought forward. If it be de- 
sirable to disentangle the power in re- 
spect to the gas and water supply of 
London from the clause, it might, it 
seemed to him, be possible to introduce 
the question of the gas and water supply 
of London in a subsequent clause. But, 
whether that be so or not, he entirely 
agreed with his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Dundee (Mr. Firth) that 
the powers sought for in respect to gas 
and water were sought for by them on 
behalf of the parts of London they re- 
presented in their entirety as put down 
by the hon. Member. He was in favour 
of the whole of the clause as it stood, 
and he should vote for it in its entirety. 

Sm RICHARD PAGET (Somerset, 
Wells) said, he sincerely hoped that the 
power which was proposed to be given 
of promoting Bills in Parliament would 
not be so given. He could not conceive 
anything which was so likely to lead to 
extravagance as the granting, without 
any restriction, to the new Body of power 
to promote Bills in Parliament. The 
Borough Funds Act had already been 
referred to. It was the existing Statute 
which, on the whole, had operated in a 
most excellent way, which had been the 
means of prohibiting certain boroughs 
from entering into what might be reck- 
less speculations. His hon. Friend 
the Member for North Somerset (Mr. 
Llewellyn) referred to a case of great 
grievance. He was acquainted with all 
the details of that case; but he would 
point out to his hon. Friend that they 
would go a great deal too far if they 
were to go to the length of supporting 
an Amendment which would allow not 
only the power of opposing. but of pro- 
moting Bills in Parliament, There was 
at present vested in Quarter Sessions 
the right to oppose Bills which dealt 
with matters in which they themselves 
were concerned. He knew of cases in 
regard to railways and county bridges 
in which Clerks of the Peace had been 
directed to take steps for initiating op- 
position. There was no power whatever 
of promoting Bills, and he extremely 
objected to any such power being intro- 
duced. He did not say whether some 
modifications of the Borough Funds Act 
might not, at some time, be necessary ; 
but the general principles of that Act 
he believed to be wise and sound, and 
when on previous occasions demands 
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had been made to alter them, they had | 


been met by strenuous opposition. It 
seemed to him that that was a matter, 
so far as the Borough Funds Act was 
concerned, which would be best met by 
the suggestion made by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hanley (Mr. Woodall), who was 
in charge of the Bill for the amendment 
of the Borough Funds Act. He left 
the Metropoliton question to those who 
were more capable of dealing with it; 
but he protested against handing over 
or placing in the hands of the newly- 
elected Body power to expend the rate- 
war money, without the restrictions 
ound in the Borough Funds Act, which 
power might very likely lead to large 
and unnecessary expenditure. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he understood the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Ritchie) had proposed, with refer- 
ence to London, the power of purchase ; 
but that power of purchase was abso- 
lutely valueless. They knew perfectly 
well what became of the proposal to 
purchase the Water Companies made 
some years The Committee of 
1880 pointed out that the power of pur- 
chase was utterly worthless, unless it 
was backed up by the power of compe- 
tition. It was proved before that Com- 
mittee that an entirely new supply could 
be made for London at a price—he 
could not remember exactly what the 
figure was. [Mr. Firra: Less than 
half.| His hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Dundee (Mr. Firth) re- 
minded him that a new supply could be 
made for less than half that which was 
asked for the purchase of the present 
supplies. Of course, the power of pur- 
chase at a reasonable rate entirely de- 
pended upon the purchaser in the alter- 
native being able to get the supplies for 
himself. That was the whole key of 
the matter, and to offer to London the 
power of purchase without the power 
of competition was to offer nothing at 
all. Why London was not to have the 
power to menace competition, in order 
to get a reasonable purchase, or, if it 
did not get a reasonable purchase, then 
to have actual competition, he could not 

‘understand. They refused a great public 
Body power it ought to have. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman did not seem to be 
aware that that was a power which was 
not possessed by any Municipal Corpo- 
ration in the Kingdom. 
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Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he was perfectly aware of that, and he 
was speaking of London only. He 
maintained that the Committee, of 
which Mr. Secretary Cross was a Mem- 
ber, by a unanimous Report, recom- 
mended that London should have this 
power; that the Committee pointed out 
that the power of competition was the 
basis of the whole thing; and that if 
they refused that power, a reasonable 
purchase could never be made. 

Mr. WHARTON (York, W.R., 
Ripon) said, he wished to ask the Pre- 
sident of the Local Government Board 
one question, and it was, whether he 
could tell them if, in handing over the 
powers of Quarter Sessions to the 
County Councils, they had handed over to 
the County Councilsthe powers which the 
Quarter Sessions at present possessed 
of defending their own property? Some 
time ago the Corporation of Stockton 
succeeded in — a Bill through 
Parliament for a bridge in substitution 
of a county bridge. The Corporation 
took power in the Bill to levy £10,000 on 
the county. The Quarter Sessions 
fought that Bill, and got the sum re- 
duced to £5,000. It was thus seen 
that the Quarter Sessions had power to 
defend their own interests, and he 
wanted the right hon. Gentleman to 
assure them, if he could, that that power 
would pass from the Quarter Sessions 
to the County Councils. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he did not think 
there could be any doubt about that, 
when they had transferred all adminis- 
trative powers from the Quarter Ses- 
sions to the County Councils. 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
said, that the Quarter Sessions had had 
power to defend their own property, but 
the power asked for in this clause was 
that County Councils should be able to 
promote or oppose Bills in the interests 
generally of the inhabitants within their 
districts. 

Baron DIMSDALE (Herts, Hitchin) 
said, that the practical effect of the 
clause, unamended and unimproved, 
would be to confer on London preferen- 
tial advantages which were not enjoyed 
in any other borough. He had no 
objection to the principle of the Bill, 
that there should be an assimilation 
between the powers of municipalities 
and of the County Councils, and it was 
quite reasonable that the powers con- 
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ferred by the Borough Funds Act should 
be extended to the County Councils. 
But then there were two valuable Pro- 
visoes in the Borough Funds Act ; one 
Proviso was that nothing in the Act 
should authorize any Governing Body 
to promote any Bill for the establish- 
ment of gas or water supplies; and the 
other, the fourth Proviso, was that no 
expenditure in promoting or opposing 
any Bills in Parliament should be 
charged upon the ratepayers, unless the 
promoters or the opponents got the con- 
sent of the owners and ratepayers of the 
district. If the clause was not altered, 
the practical effect would be that the 
securities which were enjoyed in every 
borough in England would not be ex- 
tended to London. The Borough Funds 
Act was, as everybody knew, adopted in 
1872; it was subjected to public investi- 
gation by Committees in the House, and 
it was thought to place the law on a 
permanent footing. There had been 
attempts made to alter that Act during 
recent Sessions. There was an attempt 
made to sweep away the fourth Proviso 
in Clause 4, but the hon. Member for 
Hanley (Mr. Woodall), who had chargeof 
the amending Bill, had receded from that 
original position. He (Baron Dimsdale) 
did not see why they should place 
London in a different position to the 
other parts of the country; certainly, 
by the adoption of the clause, they 
would act in a manner preferential to 
London, which would not be justified. 
What they should do was to have some 
other security, such as indicated by 
the President of the Local Government 
Board. It was quite necessary, if there 
was to be some other security, that they 
should have some Amendment of the 
Borough Funds Act, so that London and 
the rest of the country would be placed 
in the same position. 

Mr. CHILDERS (Edinburgh, 8.) 
said, there was no branch of the ques- 
tions touching Municipal and Local Go- 
vernment to which, since he became a 
Member of the House, he had paid more 
careful attention than to the question of 
the power of Local Authorities to deal 
with the proposals made by great Com- 
panies for obtaining powers of a public 
nature, such as those connected with 
gas and water works. Having watched 
very carefully the question for some 
time past, he had come unhesitatingly 
to the conclusion that, although in re- 
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spect to small boroughs and authorities, 
it might not be prudent to grant this 
unrestricted power, it was of the essence 
of the establishment of such Local Go- 
vernment as they were now trying to 
establish in this Bill, that the County 
Councils should have the power both of 
promoting and of opposing Bills in Par- 
liament. Those who had sat long in the 
House could remember cases without 
number in which, on account of the 
want of that power, great and powerful 
Companies had practically usurped the 
proper jurisdiction of Local Authorities 
in respect to gas and water and other 
public works. The absence of the power 
to oppose and promote Bills in Parlia- 
ment had so hampered Local Authori- 
ties that, step by step, these great Oom- 
panies had obtained more and more 
power, to the detriment of the rate- 
payers. Surely the time had come when 
they might have confidence in the new 
Authority in London that they were 
creating, and pass the clause giving this 
power also to all counties and to the 
large boroughs. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he thought that 
the fact that the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Childers) had only arrived at the 
conclusion he had arrived at after very 
anxious consideration, extending over a 
very considerable time, was a sufficient 
justification for the Government in ask- 
ing the Committee to come to no settled 
determination on the question by insert- 
ing in this large Bill proposals such as 
those nuw made. He ventured to re- 
peat that which he had frequently had 
to say in the course of the many debates 
which had taken place in the Committee 
upon proposals to confer such powers 
upon these Councils, that they had never 
pretended that, in setting up the new 
authorities, they were clothing them by 
this Bill with all the powers which, at 
some other time, they might think it 
right to clothe them, nor even that they 
were clothing them by the Bill with 
many powers they thought that they 
ought now to possess. The Government 
thought that, if they embarked upon 
such a very large field of discussion as 
they would have to embark on to make 
proposals of the kind, it would be ex- 
tremely doubtful whether they could, by 
any possibility, get a Bill of that mag- 
nitude through Parliament in the course 
of one Session. At present, all the Gas 
and Water Companies in the Kingdom 
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were specially protected, by a clause in 
the Municipal Corporations Act, against 
any Public Body presenting a Bill to 
Parliament for the purpose of setting up 
acompeting supply. Ifthe Government 
had made proposals in the Bill doin 
away with the restrictions which existe 
by Act of Parliament, and specially 
enabling Local Authorities to present 
Bills for competing supplies, he main- 
tained they would have got so much op- 
position brought to bear upon the Bill 
as would most materially have hampered 
its passage, and perhaps have altogether 
si gy its passing during the present 
ession. He asked the Committee 
whether it was not better for them to be 
content in the compass of the present 
Session to pass such a great Bill as this, 
creating the County Authorities, acknow- 
ledging that they were not complete and 
not completely clothed, than to have at- 
tempted that which was impossible ? The 
course they had adopted was, he thought, 
one which would have commended itself 
to right hon. Gentlemen opposite, if 
they had had to propose and carry 
through Parliament, in the course of one 
Session such a great and comprehensive 
measure as the present. He was satis- 
fied it was more prudent for them, before 
they made such large alterations in the 
law as they were now proposing, to wait 
until they had set up the new County 
Councils, and then to consider what 
other powers could be entrusted to them. 
Mr. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) said, 
he quite agreed with the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Ritchie) that there were 
certain powers it was not necessary to 
confer on County Councils at once; but 
what he was particularly anxious to point 
out was that the power which it was pro- 
posed to confer by the clause was a 
necessary corollary to the position of 
the County Councils. Let him point out 
the position Rural Districts would be in 
if such a clause as this were not accepted. 
Under the Borough Funds Act power 
to oppose or propose Bills under very 
stringent restrictions was given, not only 
to every municipal borough, but to every 
Local Board and Board of Health 
throughout the country. The right hon. 
Gentleman proposed to put those Local 
Boards in the position of District Coun- 
cils, in a position which was obviously 
inferior to that which the County Councils 
would hold, and he was now proposing 
to deny to the County Councils powers 
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which were at present possessed by ever 

Local Board throughout the abe. it 
was quite true that in country districts 
the people did not want the powers wanted 
in London to promote Bills for gas and 
water supplies. People in rural districts 
had not much concern in such things; 
but they might in some cases want to 
promote Bills for the benefit of the in- 
habitants of the county. They did 
most certainly want to have power to 
oppose Bills which might be introduced 
by neighbouring Corporations, or power- 
ful Companies, and which might, if 
carried, inflict the greatest injury on the 
interests of the inhabitants of the various 
parts of their district. His hon. Friend 
and Colleague( Mr. Llewellyn) mentioned 
a recent case in which the inferior posi- 
tion of rural districts in that respect was 
very aptly illustrated, and he (Mr. Hob- 
house) maintained that it would bea 
monstrous shame if the Bill passed, 
creating a great Body representing the 
inhabitants of the country, without 
clothing that Body with the power of 
looking properly after the interests of 
the inhabitants. It was not sufficient to 
transfer to the County Councils the pre- 
sent power possessed by the Quarter 
Sessions of opposing Bills, because he 
believed that that power simply related 
to Bills that affected the property be- 
longing to the Quarter Sessions. They 
wanted to have power not only to pro- 
tect their property, but to protect theinte- 
rests and well-being of the inhabitants 
of every county. He had a suggestion 
to make to the right hon. Gentleman. 
The main object of the clause was to 
confer the power which was given to 
other Local Authorities by the Borough 
Funds Act on the County Councils. The 
chief objection of the President of the 
Local Government Board to adopt the 
proposal was on account of two pro- 
visoes in the clause which would place 
the County Councils in a different posi- 
tion from that of the other authorities 
under the Borough Funds Act. As to 
the first, would it not be possible, be- 
tween this and Report, to devise some 
check on the County Councils which 
would take the place of the check which 
the right hon. Gentleman admitted to 
be wholly inapplicable, the check pro- 
vided by the Borough Funds Act in 
respect to the consent of owners and 
ratepayers? With regard to the second 
paragraph of the clause relating to gas 
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and water supply, he suggested that the 
hon. Member for Dundee (Mr. Firth) 
should bring that up in a somewhat 
different form, and make it apply to 
London alone. 

Mr. STANSFELD (Halifax) said, the 
President of the Local Government 
Board seemed to think it necessary that 
he should defend himself against an 
hypothetical suggestion that he ought to 
have introduced a clause of the de- 
scription in the Bill. Now, that was no 
part of their contention whatsoever; he 
went with the right hon. Gentleman 
when he said that it was the business of 
a Minister in charge of a measure to put 
that measure on the Table with as little 
unnecessary contentious matter as pos- 
sible. A Minister had to think of the 
possibility of carrying his measure 
through the House without any un- 
necessary or tedious delay ; but it was a 
totally different question when, at the 
end, after a measure had practically 
been passed with the willing consent of 
the House and the Committee, questions 
arose on new clauses proposed by 
pote Members which he might not 

ave originally thought it wise for him- 
self to raise and submit to the House. 
When a Government came face to face 
with proposals of that kind, it was 
bound to look upon them with no un- 
favourable eye, coming, as they did, 
from Members of the House who had 
received the proposals of the Govern- 
ment itself favourably, and had enabled 
the Government to carry their very 
large proposals. Therefore, he held 
that at that moment it was fitting that 
the Government should look at the pro- 
posal apart from any question as to whe- 
ther they might themselves have origi- 
nally made it or not. He remembered 
perfectly well, years ago, when he was 
first at the Local Government Board, 
taking a very strong view indeed of the 
Borough Funds Act. He held that 
there were cases in which it was very 
important that something very much 
like these precise provisions and pre- 
cautions should be maintained and 
reserved, but he drew a distinction 
etween cases. The Borough Funds 
Act referred to powers of promoting and 
opposing Bills to be conferred upon Go- 
verning Bodies. The definition of Go- 
verning Bodies included not only Muni- 
cipial Councils, but Boards of Health and 
Local Boards, and Commissioners, and 
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Trustees, and so forth. Therefore, it 
included Local Bodies large and small. 
He wanted to make a difference between 
Local Bodies representing large con- 
stituencies and large areas, and little 
Local Bodies such as Boards of Health 
and Local Boards, or by what other 
name they might be known. He 
thought the difference between the two 
classes was a practical difference of con- 
siderable moment and bearing upon this 
aa. When they had a very small 
al Board elected for what were 
called ordinary Local Government or 
Sanitary purposes, it was not to be sup- 
posed that the inhabitants of those con- 
fined areas and localities had had it in 
their minds, when they elected those 
small Bodies, that they would exercise, 
at their own discretion, the power of 
coming up to London with their solicitor 
at any time to amuse themselves either 
in opposing or promoting Bills in Parlia- 
ment. The more modest the area and 
the constituency, the less likely was it 
to be in their minds that such powers 
should be exercised by their representa- 
tives. They did not practically choose 
their representatives with the idea of 
conferring upon them such powers. 
They did not desire that their represen- 
tatives should have such powers, and 
it was well that the ratepayers of the 
small areas should have some power of 
putting a check —— speculative pro- 
ceedings of the kind. But the situation 
was entirely changed when they came 
to great Bodies like County Councils, 
and still more so when they came to the 
great County Council of that vast Me- 
tropolis. With regard to the large Bodies 
supported by great constituencies, he 
thought that, consistently with the prin- 
ciples of this measure, they ought, with 
an ungrudging hand, to confer upon 
them powers of that description, and he 
did not think there was any danger, 
ag of such powers being abused. 
e held strongly, that in the case of 
small constituencies and small local 
areas, the opinions of the ratepayers 
formed a very necessary court of ap- 
peal, but he maintained strongly, and 
with no hesitation, that when they came 
to large County Councils, and theCounty 
Council of this Metropolis, they would 
find quite sufficient precautions in the 
Borough Funds Act, without calling in 
the ratepayers to decide upon the pro- 
posals. He hoped his hon. and learned 
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Friend (Mr. Firth) would persevere with 
his clause. 

Mr. LLEWELLYN said, that with 
regard to the reply the President of the 
Local Government Board had just made 
to the hon. and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Ripon (Mr. Wharton), that 
the County Councils would become pos- 
sessed of the administrative powers at 
— held by Quarter Sessions, he 

egged to question whether those oo 
included the power of opposing Private 
Bills. As far as he understood the 
matter, unless the property of the 
Quarter Sessions was affected, unless 
their property was mentioned in what 
was called the Schedule of Reference, the 
Quarter Sessions would have no locus 
standi before a Committee upstairs. 

Mr. KENRICK (Birmingham, N.) 
said, he wished to say a word or two 
upon the Borough Funds Act, because 
he represented a large constituency. 
The Borough Funds Act had long been 
looked upon as an anachronism, as a 
relic of the past policy of distrust of 
Local Government, and as an Act which 
was thought proper and desirable to 
hamper and restrict the freedom—what 
he believed would be generally admitted 
to be the legitimate freedom—of all the 
great boroughs. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Halifax (Mr. 
Stansfeld) had drawn a very proper dis- 
tinction between large and small Local 
Bodies, which the Committee would do 
well to keep in view. It might be very 
desirable and necessary to safeguard in 
some way the rights of property which 
might be interfered with by small Local 
Boards, but when they came to the 
County Councils, or to the Town Council 
of a large borough, if they were to have 
Local Government at all, they must en- 
trust those Bodies with the power of 
carrying out the will of the inhabitants. 
He maintained that the poll required to 
be held under the Borough Funds Act 
did not really represent the views of the 
ratepayers in anything like the same 
degree or efficacy as did the Town 
Councillors. Every year all matters 
which interested communities were dis- 
cussed at the annual elections, and 
members were sent to the Town Councils 
with what was now commonly called a 
mandate. All matters which were in- 
teresting to the community were, there- 
fore, discussed at the proper time— 
namely, the annual election. The votes 
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then given on any question of importance 
woul far exceed the number of votes 
given on a special question. Asa matter 
of fact, the people who voted in a plébis- 
cette under the Borough Funds Act were 
generally interested persons. The ma- 
jority of the ratepayers did not go to 
the poll at all, and the fact was they got 
the representation of the views of those 
interested in the gas and water supplies, 
and they did not get the views of the 
general body of the inhabitants or rate- 
payers. Asa borough Member, there- 
fore, he should support the clause moved 
by the hon. and learned Member for 
Dundee. 

Mr. FIRTH said, that a clause stood 
in his name, on page 23, which simply 
empowered the County Council of Lon- 
don to introduce or oppose Bills in 
Parliament. Upon that a specific Divi- 
sion might be taken, if the Government 
thought that that would be best. 

Mr. RITCHIE asked, if the hon. and 
learned Gentleman suggested that the 
clause under consideration should be 
withdrawn or negatived ? 

Mr. FIRTH: No; that the last pro- 
vision should be withdrawn, and the rest 
accepted. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that that meant 
that power should be given to the County 
Council to promote and oppose Bills in 
Parliament, without the safeguards pro- 
vided by the Borough Funds Act. The 
question must be dealt with not only as 
it affected London and the counties, but 
as it affected boroughs as well. Hedid 
not think the state of the law was satis- 
factory; but he impressed on the Com- 
mittee the fact that they had great 
difficulties to deal with in keeping the 
Bill within manageable proportions. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 107; 
Noes 115: Majority 8. — (Div. List, 
No. 224.) 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the clause 
which was on the Paper in the name of 
the hon. Member for the Leominster 
Division of Herefordshire (Mr. Rankin), 
the object of which was to enable the 
County Council to draw up a scheme 
for the establishment of a county pen- 
sion or annuity fund, was beyond the 
scope of the Bill, and could not be 
moved. 

Mr. HENEAGE (Great Grimsby) 
said, he begged to move the Amend- 
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ment standing in his name, to make 
provision for boroughs being made 
counties which hereafter attained to a 

pulation of 50,000. The clause was 
intended to carry out what he under- 
stood was the desire of the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board. It would enable 
boroughs which attained to a population 
of 50,000 to apply to the Local Govern- 
ment Board to be constituted counties 
of themselves, under the provisions of 
the Act, and that thereupon an inquiry 
should be at once ordered, unless an 
agreement between the borough and the 
county in which it was deemed to be 
situate for an equitable adjustment of 
their respective claims and financial posi- 
tion had been previously made ; and it 
would empower the Local Government 
Board, by a Provisional Order, to consti- 
tute such borough a county of itself. The 
Government, he understood, had intro- 
duced an Amendment, with the object 
of providing for boroughs hereafter 
attaining to a population of 50,000; 
but he could not find any proposal for 
carrying out the object of the clause. 
There was no Amendment throwing the 
onus of refusal on the Local Government 
Board, or giving a primd facie claim to 
a borough of 50,000 to be made a 
county. If the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board held the view that the object he 
(Mr. Heneage) sought to attain was 
already secured, he would withdraw the 
clause, and bring it up again on Report 
if he found it necessary. 

New Clause (Provision for boroughs 
which may hereafter attain a population 
of 50,000, )—( Mr. Heneage, )—brought up, 
and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Tue PRESIDENT or roe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircnte) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, that 
what they had introduced into the clause 
did not give a primd facie right for a 
borough, under the circumstances re- 
ferred to, to be made a county; and if 
the right hon. Gentleman thought his 
clause would do that, the Government 
must oppose it absolutely. They could 
not give a borough a primd facie case to 
be made into a county. What he (Mr. 
Ritchie) had done in the Bill had been 
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this—he had provided that where a 
borough had attained a population of 
50,000, it might apply to the Local 
Government Board to be made a county 
borough, and the Local Government 
Board might make it a county borough. 
That was the full extent to which he 
had gone, and he was afraid he could 
not go farther. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, that the Local 
Government Board, under those circum- 
stances, might refuse to make a borough 
into a county if it chose without assign- 
ing any reason whatever for its refusal. 

Mr. RITCHIE: That is so. 

Mr. HENEAGE said, that in fairness 
to the boroughs which were likely to 
have a population of over 50,000 in a 
year or two, he could not withdraw the 
Amendment. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. FIRTH (Dundee) said, he had 
the following clause on the Paper, to be 
added after Clause 35 :— 


“This part of this Act shall apply to the 
metropolis with the following exceptions and 
modifications :— 

(a.) In the county of London all the mem- 
bers of the London county shall be 
directly elected ; 

(>) The county councillors shall be elected 

or a term of three years and shall then 
retire together, and their places shall be 
filled by a new election; 

(c.) In the county of London the persons 
entitled to vote shall be in the metropolis 
outside the city of London, the persons 
now entitled under the Metropolis Ma- 
nagement Act to vote in the election of 
vestrymen, and in the city of London 
the persons now entitled to vote in the 
election of common councillors of the 
city of London ; 

(d.) The county council of London shall, 
if they think fit, elect any fit person to 
be the chairman of the council, and shall 
pay such sum out of the county funds 
not exceeding pounds per annum 

as as they think fit. He shall 
hold offive for one year, but shall be 
eligible for re-election. The county 
council of London shall also, if they 
think fit, elect any fit person to be 
deputy chairman of the council, and 
shall pay him such sum out of the 
county funds not exceeding 

unds per annum as salary as they 

think fit. He shall hold office for three 

years, but shall be eligible for re-elec- 
tion. 

(e.) Clause 15 shall not apply to the county 
of London.” 


As regarded the first Sub-section (a.) it 
was out of So aera as the Com- 
mittee had y decided that all the 
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members of the London County Council 
should not be directly elected. Sub- 
section (5) was already in the Bill. As 
to (c) his hon. Friend the Member for the 
City (Mr. Baring) had been going to in- 
troduce it ; but the object was practically 
attained by an Amendment of the hon. 
Member for South Kensington (Sir 
Algernon Borthwick) his (Mr. Firth’s) 
Representative in the House, with which 
he thought the Committee would agree, 
and therefore he would not move that 
part of the clause. With regard to 
Sub-section (d@), after careful considera- 
tion, the first part of it was provided for 
in the Bill, and the second part em- 
bodied in an Amendment subsequently, 
and therefore he would not move that ; 
and as Clause 15 was about main roads, 
and had already been discussed, he 
should not move Sub-section (¢). He 
did not accept the a gee of the Go- 
vernment on the latter point, but he 
accepted the decision of the Committee, 
and therefore he would not move his 
clause. 

Tue CHAIRMAN : The clause of the 
hon. Member for the Peckham Division 
of Camberwell (Mr. Baumann) does not 
appear to me to be in Order. 

Mr. BAUMANN (Camberwell, Peck- 
ham) said, his clause was as follows :— 


“The Metropolitan Fire Brigade, with all its 

wers, duties, property, debts, and liabilities, 
shall hereby be transferred to the Metropolitan 
Police, and be constituted a branch of that 
force, as recommended by a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons in 1877.” 


With great deference to the hon. Gen- 
tleman he would submit that Clause 
36 proposed to transfer all the powers, 
liabilities, and duties of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works to the new County 
Council for London, and amongst those 

wers, liabilities, and duties were some 
or the management of the Metropolitan 
Fire Brigade. 

Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.): 
There are no powers whatever trans- 
ferred to or from the Metropolitan 
Police. 

Mr. BAUMANN: I do not refer to 
the police, but only to the Fire Brigade. 

Tae PRESIDENT or raz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rrrcute) 
(Tower Hamkts, St. Georye’s) said, that 
the hon. Member had pointed out that, 
under the Bill, all powers, liabilities, 
and duties of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works were transfe to the County 
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Council which was to be established; 
but the hon. Member, in his clause, pro- 
posed to transfer certain powers, duties, 
Froperty, debts, and liabilities to the 

etropolitan Police, and that clearly 
would be out of Order. 

Mr. FIRTH (Dundee) said, he begged 
to move the first of the clauses standing 
in his name as follows :— 

‘**The County Council of London shall, as 
soon as may be, submit to Parliament a Bill 
for the re-arrangement of municipal govern- 
ment and administration within the area of the 
county of London.” 


The clause was one which he considered 
of supreme importance. The opinion of 
London Members upon the subject of 
this clause was a thing which should be 
studied, and that opinion was very 
strongly in favour of the proposal on one 
side, and unanimous on the other—and he 
was glad that the hon. Member for the 
Peckham Division of Camberwell was 
in his place, as he would very likely give 
them his views upon the matter. The 
object of the clause was this—they had 
had from the Government that year a 
Bill which, so far as London was con- 
cerned, provided what he might call a 
magnificent carcass. It provided a 
magnificent framework; but it did not 
deal with what had always been most 
difficult—namely, the complex problem 
of complete London reform, and all the 
intermixing, overlapping, and varying 
internal arrangements of London admi- 
nistration. It was a comparatively 
simple thing, though a bold thing to 
do, to constitute one great Council for 
London, and make that directly elective. 
It stood as a proposal so exhaustive 
and so Radical that he ventured to say 
that no Government composed of Mem- 
bers on that (the Opposition) side of the 
House would ever have ventured to 
propose it. The Radical Members 
had welcomed it, and intended to do 
their best loyally to make it a success. 
They might, by taking exception to 
many matters in the Bill which were 
repugnant to them, such as the provision 
for the selection of County Aldermen, 
have fulfilled the prophecy of the noble 
Lord the Member for South Paddington 
(Lord Randolph Churchill) and have 
brought about so lengthened a debate 
that the proposal would have had to be 
dropped. But that had not been the 
case, and the result was that they had 
had the outside of London government 
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formed by the Bill. But more was 
wanted, and it would be necessary on 
some future occasion to deal with the 
interior administration of London. He 
was not going into that matter now. It 
was a very difficult question. An ex- 
tremely difficult series of questions arose 
as to the authority to undertake the 
preparation of a scheme for such interior 
administration, and his clause raised 
this specific point—‘‘ Should or should 
not the new a County Council be 
authorized to deal with this subject by 
way of a Bill, to be afterwards sub- 
mitted, of course, to Parliament?” 
There were two alternatives. The first 
was, that the Government should deal 
with the matter. Well, if the Govern- 
ment dealt with it, and dealt with it as 
judiciously and well as they had dealt 
with the question of London generally 
in the Bill, he did not think anyone 
would have much reason to feel appre- 
hension as to the future; but, as a 
matter of fact, the question was so diffi- 
cult and required the importation, if he 
might use the word, of so many experts 
into the counsels of the Government, that 
there was no certainty that they would 
arrive at a conclusion which would be 
satisfactory to the people of London. 
The proposition he wished to put to the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board, in regard 
to this alternative, was this—and he was 
tolerably familiar with the matter with 
which he was dealing, seeing that he 
had had a great deal to do with the Bill 
of 1884—if a measure was brought in 
by the Government, after all their execu- 
tive labour, it would undoubtedly be 
discussed by the London Council. That 
London Council would contain within 
itself, in all probability, experts familiar 
with every department of London go- 
vernment, and know how the Vestry 
system, the City system, and the Board 
of Works system, and so on, had worked. 
Now, there were very few people who 
knew much about all those subjects; 
but on this Body there would be gentle- 
men who would know something about 
each and every one of those questions, 
and if a measure prepared by the Go- 
vernment were submitted to that Body, 
and not accepted by it, what would be 
the result? Why,-an adverse vote of 
the London County Council on a Bill 
introduced by any Administration what- 
ever, would kill that Bill. [‘‘ No, no!”’} 
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Well, he was merely expressing his own 
opinion, and he would go back from the 
dogmatic form of expression and put the 
statement into words which would satisfy 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. If a Govern- 
ment introduced a Bill upon which the 
London County Council pronounced an 
adverse opinion, the path of that Govern- 
ment would be beset with the greatest 
difficulties, and it would be almost im- 
possible for any except a very strong 
Government—and, of course, they would 
have a very powerful Ministry to carry 
the Bill through the House of Commons 
— to bring to asuccessful issue a measure 
providing for the central government of 
a town, the existing Government of 
which did not agree with its provisions. 
That, so far, was a matter which affected 
the Government; and now he would say 
a word from the point of view of the 
manner in which the people of London 
would be affected. They were going to 
have a Council upon which all their 
interests and views and opinions, he 
apprehended, would be represented, and 
if there was a Body to which the pre- 
paration of a measure of that kind could 
well be committed, it would be to that 
Council. An essential point in connec- 
tion with such a measure as this was 
the satisfaction of the people governed. 
To force upon the people of London that 
which they dissented from through their 
recognized Representatives would not 
conduce to the success of that form of 
government and would not be a wise 

licy, nor one which he believed a 

inister responsible for this Bill would 
care to adopt. The clause he (Mr. Firth) 
proposed did not gofar. Itsaid that they 
should, assoon as might be, submit to Par- 
liament a Bill for the re-arrangement of 
municipal government and administra- 
tion within the area of the county of 
London. He was not sure whether, 
under Clauses 53 and 55, there was not 
already power to do that. The right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board (Mr. Ritchie) 
said he would take it into his serious 
consideration, though he (Mr. Firth) was 
afraid he had rather startled the right 
hon. Gentleman with the suggestion. If 
the clause he was now moving was not 
accepted, of course, it would be a matter 
for consideration whether or not the 
power for which he was pleading would 
not be already —— by the London 
County Council. But he submitted 
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there was contained in this clause a solu- 
tion of a most serious question—a ques- 
tion upon the details of which he might 
speak for two or three hours. If the 
clause were adopted, what would be the 
result? Why, a Bill would be brought 
in by the London County Council, and 
the whole matter would be put com- 
pletely before the House, and the House 
would deal with it as it chose. Such a 
course would lead to less work in Parlia- 
ment, although he was sure, looking at 
the ability and untiring energy which 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board had dis- 

layed in the conduct of the present 

ill, that argument was not one which 
was likely to weigh very materially with 
him. But this clause would certainly 
involve wiser and better administration 
of London affairs than could be brought 
about by any other means, and he there- 
fore begged to move the insertion of the 
clause. 


New Clause (Power to London Coun- 
cil to submit scheme to re-arrange 
municipal government, )—(J/r. Firth, )— 
brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
‘*That the Clause be read a second time.”’ 


Mr. BAUMANN (Camberwell, Peck- 
ham) said, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had, he thought, very 
rightly described the measure, or that 
part of it which related to London, as 
a carcass. He (Mr. Baumann) should 
himself describe it as a shell—the shell 
of a house—the interior arrangements 
of which were to be filled in by another 
Bill which was to be introduced next 
Session, and the question was as to 
whom that filling in of the shell was 
to beentrusted. Was it to be entrusted 
to the House of Commons, or the Go- 
vernment, or was it to be entrusted to 
the new County Council of London? 
Well, he (Mr. Baumann) must say that, 
personally, he felt bound to oppose the 
clause of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man, and for this reason—that they 
knew nothing whatever of the composi- 
tion of the new Council for London. 

‘They did not know, in the least, what 
sort of men would find seats on that 
Council. The right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board was very ine of obtaining 
a very high type of Councillor, and the 
hon. and learned Gentleman opposite 
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expected that the new County Council 
would be largely composed of experts. 
But those were mere conjectures, and he 
(Mr. Baumann) submitted to the Com- 
mittee that they, the London Members, 
and nearly all Members of the House 
who were asked to vote for this Amend- 
ment, were being asked to entrust the 
future arrangements of the Government 
of London to an unknown Body whose 
composition was an entire matter of 
conjecture. The new County Council 
might be composed of experts, it might 
be composed of a majority of members 
of the Municipal Reform League, or, 
on the other ally it might be com- 
osed of a majority of the Primrose 
ague. They knew nothing whatever 
about the composition of it, and he ven- 
turned to submit that it would be rather 
a dangerous experiment to entrust such 
an important matter as the transforma- 
tion of the existing Vesteries and Dis- 
trict Boards into District Councils to 
this unknown Body. Then the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had said that 
an adverse vote of that new County 
Council for London would kill any Bill 
which the Government might introduce 
into the House. Well, the present Go- 
vernment was a wise Government and 
a prudent Government and a strong 
Government, and that Government could 
well afford to consult the wishes and 
ideas of the new County Council upon 
the subject of the re-arrangement of 
Vestries, and so forth; but to say that 
an adverse vote of that Body would kill 
any Bill which a Government with a 
majority introduced into this House, 
seemed to him, to say the least of it, to be 
an exaggeration. He really thought that 
if they were to accept that new clause 
of the hon. and learned Gentleman, they 
would be taking away from the Govern- 
ment what was essentially a matter for 
the Government, and referring it toa 
Body of which they knew nothing. He 
(Mr. Baumann) should therefore vote 
against the pee 
Tut PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircure) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, that, 
so far as he was individually concerned, 
he could assure the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Dundee, 
that he was not that glutton for work 
which he seemed to think—that he had 
not got that lusty appetite for labour 
which seemed to be attributed to him. 
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His idea of bliss was to have no work 
at all—[ Cries of ‘‘ No, no!” and ‘Oh !”"} 
—at the present moment; and, there- 
fore, if he could shift on to the shoulders 
of others, if he could shift on to the 
shoulders of the new County Council of 
London, the whole question of the in- 
ternal arrangements of London, he was 
afraid he should be sorely tempted to 
do so. But he must confess that it 
would not be in accordance with his 
view of the duty of the Executive Go- 
vernment to do anything of the sort. 
The matter of the reform of the Govern- 
ment of London was a matter of such 
importance that he thought whatever 
changes were made should emanate 
from the responsible Government of the 
day, and whoever might be the respon- 
sible Government of the day might have 
to take into account the opinions and 
views of the various component elements 
of the County Council. But there could 
not be a question that, in dealing with 
such an enormously complicated pro- 
blem as this, it was the imperative duty 
of the Executive to take up the question 
themselves, and not delegate it to any 
other Body whatever. Those were the 
views of the Government, and he must 
correct the views of the hon. Member 
(Mr. Baumann) in what hed fallen from 
him as to the intentions of the Govern- 
ment. He did not think he had ever 
expressed any intention of bringing in 
a Bill next year for dealing with the 
government of London, although they 
had distinctly stated that the present 
measure would have to be supplemented 
by a Bill dealing with the interior areas 
of London. He could not enter into 
any engagement with the Committee as 
to when such Bill would be brought 
forward, but he did say again—— 

Mr. LAWSON (St. Pancras, W.): 
In a former debate the right hon. Gen- 
tleman said that he would not undertake 
to reform the City next year, but the 
Bill would deal with different areas of 
London. 

Mr. RITCHIE: Not with the City ; 
he did not say that. He knew the hon. 
Gentleman had attributed such a state- 
mentto him; but it had been explained 
that that statement had come from the 
Opposition Benches, and he had under- 
stood the hon. Gentleman to withdraw 
the suggestion, or he should have taken 
an opportunity of correcting him. 
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a LAWSON - That referred to the 
ity. 

Mr. RITOHIE said, he thought it 
referred to the whole government of 
London, and he should have corrected 
the hon. Member if he had not thought 
he withdrew the statement. Those were 
the views of the Government. They had 
always said that the interior areas of 
London should be dealt with, but the 
maintained that when they were dealt 
with, it should be by the responsible Go- 
nernment of the country, i not by any 
other Body whatsoever. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) said, he rose to support the 
Amendment of the hon. oon learned 
Gentleman the Member for Dundee (Mr. 
Firth). There was no denying it, that 
on that (the Opposition) side of the House, 
the London Representatives felt that 
that clause was an important one, and he 
desired to impress upon the right hon. 
Gentleman in that, the dreadful solitude 
of the recommencement of Business after 
the dinner hour, that as he had so 
favourably considered so many points, 
and ashe wouldadmit that the Opposition 
had been guided in its action by such a 
friendly spirit towards the right hon. 
Gentleman and his Bill, that he would 
now refrain from making up his mind 
with regard to the present proposal 
until he had heard the arguments by 
which it was supported. The advocates 
of the Amendment did not intend to 
make a long story of it, but it did seem 
to them that it deserved to be discussed 
at that moment. Really, the clauses 
they were discussing, whether with 
respect to London or other places, 
deserved acertain amount of considera- 
tion, even though it might delay the 
passing of the Bill, so far as regarded 
London, for some hours, or even fora 
day. He felt that those new clauses re- 
presented the residual difficulties of 
many hon. Gentlemen who had carefully 
avoided complicating the Bill by un- 
necessary Amendments, in which they 
might, in some instances, have intro- 
duced those points. This point, how- 
ever, which was Be now as a 
new clause, was intentionally withheld 
by hon. Gentlemen on that (the Opposi- 
tion) side of the House from being 
moved as an Amendment to any clause 
in the Bill, because they did not desire 
to complicate the general passage of the 
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measure with that question. It seemed 
to him that the arguments which wholly 
applied to London, and which were wholly 
peculiar to London, were arguments of 
considerable importance. The right hon. 
Gentlemen had rather argued against 
the clause and the giving of this power 
to the London County Council, on the 
— of the great complexity of Lon- 

on Local Government. Well, it was 
exactly because of that great complexity 
that he (Mr. Stuart), for one, desired to 
see it placed in the hands of the County 
Council for London. The right hon. 
Gentleman said, “surely this is a thing 
which ought to be done by the Execu- 
tive Government;”’’ but how were the 
Executive Government going to doit; how 
could they do it? This was a special 
question, which required special know- 
ledge; it was special in almost every as- 
pect, and on that ground it ought to be 
considered by special people. Ifthe Go- 
vernment were going to draw up a Bill 
for the Local Government of London they 
would require to discuss the matter with 
specialists in London. It was a very 
different thing drawing up a scheme for 
a County Oouncil.for London, for that 
ran on all fours with the principles which 
guided them in dealing with the County 
Councils in the rest of England, and, 
therefore, was considered by the Go- 
vernment on the basis of what he might 
call general policy. The Government, 
under those circumstances, consulted the 
whole of the constituencies and their 
usual advisers, and drew up their Bill 
on general considerations and grounds 
of general policy. Therefore, the forma- 
tion of the County Council for London 
was a matter which was very properly un- 
dertaken by the Executive Gosemment 
on its own responsibility, and when they 
came to the formation of acounty govern- 
ment for the whole of England, then, no 
doubt, that also was a question which 
should be considered upon general lines 
of policy, and in consultation with the 
county Members sitting on both sides of 
the House. A Bill dealing with those 
matters should be drawn up on general 
.grounds, and was one which very 
properly was drawn up by an Executive 
Government. But when they came to 


London and its internal county govern- 
ment, the arrangements of London were 
so peculiarly special a case that it could 
not be considered as a subject of general 
policy, and therefore the Government, 
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whether Liberal or Tory, would have 
to consider it as a special case. How 
were they to act when they did that? 
They would ,have to consult specialists 
and the persons best acquainted with 
London. They would have to select 
the persons whose advice they were 
going to follow, and that was a thing 
which he objected to see done, either 
by a Liberal or a Conservative Go- 
vernment. What he wanted was 
that that popular opinion which was 
to form the Government of London 
should be of similar natural growth to 
the popular opinion which would form 
the’ Laval Government of the rest of the 
country. The opinion by which they 
should be guided should be the naturally 
expressed local opinion apart from an 
opinion of a selective character which 
every Government would necessarily be 
obliged to rely on, and which they would 
o>tain by consulting individuals outside 
that House. The complex and difficult 
character of the question was the reason 
why he thought this work should rather 
be done by a locally elected body of 
specialists than by a body of specialists 
selected by the Executive Government 
for the time being. There vs another 
important point connected with this 
matter. He did not think they could 
fancy or imagine a Body which, from its 
constitution, was likely to be better able 
to deal with the complex question of 
London government than the County 
Council which they were abou’ to have 
created in London. It would bu observed 
that a large proportion of the members 
of that Body were to be locally repre- 


sentative. Those persons would in all 
probability be very largely acquainted 
with the local management of London ; 


because, looking at the way in which 
the Central Council touched the local 
Bodies, there would be a great deal of 
importance attached to the members of 
the Central Council, being familiar with 
the work of the local Bodies. There 
was another point, and a very — 
tant point, to be considered. It had 
been urged from the other side of the 
House, and he thought also from the 
Opposition side, that there was a want 
of popular interest felt in Local Govern- 
ment in London. If there were that 
want of interest it arose from what was 
confessed on all sides of the House— 
that was to say, the absence hitherto of 
what might be called the representative 
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interests in London. The Vestries had 
been very little representative, gene- 
rally speaking, although, perhaps, not 
in form. Well, now it was n 

for them to turn the mind of London 
upon its own Local Government and upon 
the question of what was to be its own 
Local Government. That, he thought, 
would be admitted on all sides of the 
House. They wanted to induce the in- 
telligent local people of London to con- 
sider the question, and could they, he 
asked, do that in a more powerful and 
efficient way than by saying that the 
men they were to elect at the next elec- 
tion were to be the persons who were 
going very largely to have a say in the 
decision of that question. They would 
then have good preparations made for 
these elections, they would have great 
activity amongst the electors and the 
candidates in discussing the whole of 
these questions and the subject of 
London generally. He should regard 
that as a blessing to the whole of the 
Metropolis. He should regard it asa 
great advantage in the encouragement 
of local life in the Metropolis. No doubt 
there would be a great deal of discussion 
amongst the electors as to the merits of 
the reformers versus the non-reformers. 
The questions which would be raised, 
and upon which the elections would 
turn, would not necessarily be political 
questions. It would in all probability 
be upon municipal reforms that the 
question of London representation would 
be decided, and he should be glad to 
see the matter decided in that way 
rather than on general political con- 
siderations, such as the Irish Question, 
or some other question of that sort. By 
the system he advocated they would 
have a real burning set of questions 
placed before the electors of the Metro- 
polis, which would call out the very 
habits of mind and call into being 
the very lines of thought that they would 
desire to come into being and to create 
and to have perpetuated amongst the 
London electors. He had no doubt the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board would say, 
in reply to that—‘‘ Oh, but this would 
be going away from the natural function 
of the Council in London—the function 
of the Council in London would be that 
of an administrative Body, and you would 
be introducing into its formation some- 
thing of the character of a legislative 
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Body.” Well, he (Mr. Stuart) did not 
see any evil in that. The Council would 
not be called upon to legislate, but 
would be called upon to consider wha 
the legislation should be. Now, did 
they not see that that would have an 
immensely good effect upon its adminis- 
trative capacity? The Government of 
London was to be an administrative 
Body, administering the affairs of the 
Metropolis. It touched at every point 
—and that was a point he wished to 
make—upon the local work and local 
administration of the Metropolis. What 
could they get better for the purposes 
of that administration than a body of 
men who had been sent together as the 
result of a full canvass and a full con- 
sideration of the faults of the existing 
system of Local Government, and the im- 
provements desirable in respect of exist- 
ing Local Authorities into contact with 
whom they were continually coming. 
There was the danger that they might 
have a number of Central Councillors in 
London unacquainted with these local 
Bodies. It would be a great danger if 
that state of things existed, and it, 
therefore, was necessary to make these 
gentlemen acquainted with the local 
Bodies. In this direction nothing could 
be better than the indirect effect of the 
Amendment, if it were passed into law, 
and he wished to put in this word about 
the indirect effect of the Amendment, 
because the argument might be urged 
against it that it went beyond the 
sphere of the new County Council. He 
had not said much about the direct advan- 
tages of the clause, because the hon. 
and learned Gentleman the Member for 
Dundee had dealt with that point; but he 
wanted to put one of those direct advan- 
tages before the Committee. Under this 
clause, they would have brought before 
the House, considered by other people 
than the Members of the House, and by 
others than the Executive Government, 
a scheme of London administration 
drawn upon a system of devolution. 
Surely, that House had a great deal on 
its hands; surely, the Ministers and the 
Cabinet had got a great deal upon their 
hands, and it would bea great advan- 
tage to them that they should get rid of 
the preparation of a Bill of such vast 
proportion as this would be. Surely, it 
would be an advantage to the Govern- 
ment to refer such a measure‘to a set of 
persons not selected by themselves, and 
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consequently not open to any of the 
ne am which he had pointed out in 
the beginning of his remarks, but in 
whom, ab initio, the people had confi- 
dence. There was a great deal in the 
remark of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for Dundee, that if 
the Government brought in a Bill for 
dealing with the internal arrangements 
of the government of London which the 
County Council of the Metropolis op- 
posed, great difficulty would be expe- 
rienced in passing it through the House. 
The right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board would 
have to get hold of members of the 
County Council and ask them what they 
thought of the scheme, and would have 
to attempt to get, as far as he could, 
the ear and good will of the Council, 
and he would have to do that by a diffi- 
cult and laborious and unauthorized 
process, if he (Mr. Stuart) might so say, 
whereas by the adoption of the clause 
the right hon. Gentleman would get at 
the wishes and desires of the Council at 
once and directly. It would be seen 
that those who supported the clause 
urged its adoption on behalf of the Go- 
vernment, on behalf of the government 
of London, on behalf of the ease of the 
House in the formation of a scheme of 
government for London, and that they 
urged iton this ground also that it would 
improve the administrative capacity of 
the Councils which were about to be 
created. 

Mn. ISAACS (Newington, Walworth) 
said, that before proceeding to address 
to the Committee the few observations 
he intended to make, he ventured to say 
that the words which had fallen from 
the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board wo the 
effect that the Government did not feel 
obliged to introduce next Session a 
measure dealing with the rest of London 
government, would create a large 
amount of disappointment and surprise 
amongst the inhabitants of the Metro- 
polis generally; because there could be 
no two opinions upon the point that the 
Bill now happily nearly through the 

‘Committee stage, and which no doubt 
would soon become law, could only be 
regarded as an instalment of the very 
large measure of London government 
which must soon follow. He ven- 
tured, following up the simile used 
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the Member for Dundee (Mr. Firth), 
in which the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman likened the Bill to the car- 
cass or skeleton of a building, to say 
that there could be no doubt whatever 
that the hand which should prepare and 
complete this building with all necessary 
fittings should be the master hand that 
prepared the Bill. The Bill that was to 
come could only be considered as a part 
of the whole, and having obtained that 
ortion which was now submitted to the 
mmittee, it was essential that the 
same authority should give them the 
remaining portion. He trusted that the 
Government would retain the work in its 
own hands, and he also trusted that the 
Government would reconsider this ques- 
tion, and would not allow the people of 
the Metropolis again to ask, ‘‘ Why 
should London wait?” He (Mr. 
Isaacs) had to offer an objection to the 
clause now before the Committee, be- 
cause, in the first place, its language 
was so very vague. It said the County 
Council of London should “as soon as 
may be.” That might mean anything. 
It might be next Session, or it might 
be in the next century, and a question 
of that importance should not be so dis- 
posed of. He ventured to say that the 
duty of the London County Council, when 
it was brought together, would be, not 
to formulate future legislative measures, 
not to indulge in speculations as to what 
should be the future areas of the Go- 
verning Bodies in London, but to devote 
itself to the work which the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board had entrusted to 
it, that work being of the highest 
character and the greatest importance 
for the well-being of the inhabitants of 
the Metropolis. He submitted that 
the London public would view with 
suspicion the proposal to hand over this 
great work of legislation for the inter- 
nal management of London to the 
London County Council. The hon. and 
learned Member for Dundee (Mr. Firth) 
went upon the <a that they 
would get upon the County Council 
of London experts who would know 
exactly the class of legislation which 
was required; but permit him (Mr. 
Isaacs) to say that it was quite open to 
doubt whether that class of persons 
would be returned upon the London 
County Council at all. He ventured to 
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range of possibility—aye, and even of 
probability, that those persons now con- 
nected with the Vestries and District 
Boards of London, and who, through 
those subsidiary Corporations, were re- 
turned to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, would find themselves com- 

letely kept out of the London County 
Pounell ; and he ventured to think that 
it would be a great gain to London to 
have new blood infused into its Central 
Governing Body. Therefore, the plea 
as to the London County Council bein 
composed of experts fell to the paoncen 
altogether. The only Body that would 
have the least chance of carrying a Bill 
of this kind successfully was the Govern- 
ment oftheday. It had been tried over 
and over again by individual Members 
of the House to 53 before Parliament 
a Bill dealing with London government, 
and those attempts had always been 
met with the objection that those who 
should take up a measure of such first- 
class magnitude was the Government of 
the day. He would submit to the hon. 
and learned Member for Dundee that 
all these considerations being taken 
into account, it would be better not to 
press the clause upon the Government. 
If it were pressed it would only meet 
with rejection, and would not serve the 
cause the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had at heart. 

Mr. J. ROWLANDS (Finsbury, E.) 
said, they could easily underdstand the 
feeling the hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down entertained with regard 
to Bills dealing with this subject being 
brought forward by private Members. 
They all knew that the hon. Memberhim- 
self had tried his prentice hand upon that 
matter, and prepared a Bill upon the 
subject, and as that poor forlorn thing 
was now decently om away, it was only 
natural that the hon. Member should 
come forward to drop a tear upon its 
grave the first time he had an opportu- 
nity. He(Mr.J. Rowlands) trusted the 
Government would give the London 
Council the power which the clause 
proposed to confer. He believed that 
they were now creating for London such 
a Body as had never existed in the 
Metropolis before, and that they would 
get men of eminence and of great capa- 
city to put themselves up as candidates 
for that Body. He, and those who 
thought with him, had every hope that 
they would get practical men on the 
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Council, who would be perfectly able to 
draft a scheme like the one proposed in 
the clause of the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Member for Dundee. There 
were a number of very important local 
issues to be dealt with in the scheme 
for the district government of London, 
and one of these, he ventured to think, 
was the question of boundaries. At 
present, the boundaries of the various 
areas in London seemed as though they 
had been laid down with a view to 
effecting the greatest amount of compli- 
cation which could possibly be brought 
about. It must not be thought that the 
new Local Authorities would be free 
from the difficulties connected with this 
boundary question, and his belief was 
that when the elections took place in 
the divisions when the boundaries were 
decided, they would have an entirely 
new body of men constituting the go- 
verning authority, men not having pre- 
viously sat upon the Vestries, and whom 
he should be pleased to say had never 
offered themselves as candidates for 
seats on the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, having looked upon that Body 
withthat contempt with which every lover 
of municipal life had always regarded 
it. But these gentlemen, although they 
might not have been upon the Vestries 
or on the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
would, no doubt, be gentlemen who had 
devoted time and attention to the study 
of the great question of London govern- 
ment, and these would be the very men 
who under the present clauses would 
have to draft the scheme under which 
the district government of London would 
be arranged. The opponents of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s clause 
seemed to think that by passing it the 
House would be handing over its autho- 
rity entirely to the County Council, but 
there was no such thing proposed in the 
clause. Those hon. Gentlemen knew 
perfectly well that the Bill, when it had 
been drafted, would have to be brought 
up to the House. It would virtually be 
under the control of the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board, but there would be 
this great advantage, that the whole of 
its details would have been threshed 
out entirely in the locality affected, and 
instead of their coming to that deadlock 
which was sure to take place when any 
Government scheme was proposed in 
the House with regard to district 
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government in London, they would have 
the whole thing threshed out and care- 
fully considered outside the House by 
the persons most interested. That 
seemed to him (Mr. J. Rowlands) to be 
an advantage which would be very 
beneficial to the House and the districts 
involved. It might be feared that when 
they had 118 Members on the London 
County Council, the Body might not be 
of that Conservative character which 
distinguished the present Parliamentary 
representation of the Metropolis, but he 
hoped that that consideration would not 
prevent the Government from giving 
the proposed County Council the power 
now claimed for it, because they must 
remember that whatever power was 
now given, it would be open to them to 
alter it. He had seen the scheme of the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Dundee (Mr. Firth) and that of 
the hon. Member opposite (Mr. Isaacs), 
and also that proposed by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Derby (Sir 
William Harcourt) in the year 1884. 
Personally, he believed that they should 
make the districts much more important 
than were the Vestries at the present 
time. He was quite sure that the 
moment they had the County Council in 
existence and at work, it would soon 
solve for itself its relations with the 
District Body. He hoped the Govern- 
ment would see their way to accept this 
new clause. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, the Government 
had already undertaken some very heavy 
obligations. Among other things they 
had undertaken to introduce a Bill deal- 
ing with the District Councils, and he 
was bound to say that after the numerous 
pledges which they had given, it would 
not be wise on the part of the Govern- 
ment to give an undertaking of this kind. 
There was not a pledge which the Go- 
vernment had given with reference to 
next Session that had not been made 
with the view of its being kept; and, 
therefore, they would rather leave the 
matter as it was, admitting that they felt 
that their scheme for the government of 
London wasincomplete, without pledging 
themselves to deal with it next Session, 
nor did they believe that it would facili- 
tate matters if they were to accept this 
Amendment. If the County Council for 
London had no greater powers than 
there were given by the Bil, they would 


have sufficient to occupy the whole of 
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their attention for the first year or two, 
and even if this clause were accepted 
before the County Council could frame 
such a proposal as they could put before 
Parliament, Her Majesty’s Government 
hoped they would be able to bring in 
and pass ascheme. He did not say that 
in dealing with this matter they might 
not place a great deal in the hands of 
the London County Council, but it would 
not be prudent to load that Body with 
duties that might overshadow other 
duties which they had to perform—which 
might render them more willing to deal 
with the former than with matters of a 
more simple character which he thought 
ought to be taken in hand at once. He 

uite recognized the importance of all 
that had been advanced by hon. Gentle- 
men who had spoken from the other side 
of the House upon this question; and 
while he should have been glad if they 
had been able to place this duty upon the 
County Council they did not feel it just 
to that Body, nor did they think it right, 
to admit into the Bill the clause of the 
hon. and learned Member. 

Mr. STANSFELD (Halifax) said, 
there was so much in the observations 
which had fallen from the right hon. 
Gentleman which he could not answer, 
that he was inclined to press upon his 
hon. and learned Friend the advice that 
he should not go to a Division upon this 
Amendment. He entirely agreed with 
the right hon. Gentleman when he said 
that a Bill for dealing with the Municipal 
government of London must be a mea- 
sure introduced by the Government of 
the day. That was perfectly evident. 
He feared it was also evidext that they 
could not reasonably expect the Govern- 
ment to invite the London County Coun- 
cil to submit a Bill to the House, and 
for that reason he did not see his way to 
support the clause precisely as it stood. 
But, on the other hand, he saw a great 
deal in the reasons with which his hon. 
and learned Friend had supported his 
clause and which he thought were not 
unworthy of the attention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. The right hon. 
Gentleman had told the Committee that 
the Council of London would have so 
much work to do for the first two or three 
years that they would not have time to 
consider the question of internal re- 
arrangement. He could not say that he 
agreed with that view of the right hon. 
Gentleman, On the contrary, he thought 
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they would have time, with professional 


assistance, to consider this subject. 
Moreover, he had not the slightest 
doubt that they would consider it, and, 
further, he did not doubt that before 
they were elected the people of London 
would consider the question and expect 
the County Council to deal with it. 
The natural and easy course of action 
appeared to him to be that the subject 
should be undertaken by the Govern- 
ment, if they could do so, although, he 
did not believe that they could do it 
next Session. The right hon. Gentle- 
man stated to the Committee some of the 
obligations which the Government were 
under, and the Committee would be 
aware that there were other questions 
which might become equally pressing. 
Therefore, he thought that they should 
be contented with an assurance that 
this question should be taken into their 
consideration without the Government 
being pledged to deal with it in the next 
Session of Parliament. If the right hon. 
Gentleman would assure his hon. and 
learned Friend that it was the intention 
and desire of the Government to consult 
the County Council of London, and in- 
vite their assistance and suggestions 
without committing himself or the 
Government to their conclusions, he 
thought that would be a considerable 
satisfaction to his hon. and learned 
Friend, he would not say a complete 
one, but one which he thought his hon. 
and learned Friend might accept. As 
far as he was concerned, he thought that 
was as much as the right hon. Gentle- 
man could be expected to say; and he 
trusted this assurance would be given, 
because he thought it advisable that in 
a future Session the Government of the 
day should give its attention to the sub- 
ject of internal re-arrangement. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he agreed with 
the right hon. Gentleman that the 
County Councils required no instruc- 
tions whatever from that House to 
enable them to consider this question. 
If it fell to his good or bad fortune to 
introduce a scheme for completing the 
reform of London government, he should 
certainly feel bound to regard the repre- 
sentations which might be made to the 
Government by so large and important 
a Body as the County Council of Lon- 
don. He did not think the right hon. 
Gentleman would wish him to go fur- 
ther than to say that when once this 
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Body was set up it would be impossible 
not to give full consideration to the 
representations which they might make. 

rn. FIRTH said, he understood the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Ritchie), re- 
sponding to his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Stansfeld), to say that the Government, 
if in power, would give the utmost atten- 
tion to the representatiuns of the Lon- 
don Council. That was only one stage 
short of the proposition contained in his 
Amendment. He understood that if the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board remained in his 
present position, and the County Coun- 
cil having considered this question, 
should make a representation upon it, 
then the Government would take that 
representation into consideration and 
frame a Bill upon it. That being so, he 
would ask leave to withdraw the clause 
he had proposed. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. FIRTH (Dundee) said, he had 
promised the Committee that when he 
came to the next clause standing in his 
name he would, without discussing it 
at length, formally move it. He had 
taken the terms of this clause from the 
Bill that was brought forward in 1884, 
and he moved it in accordence with an 
undertaking given to the hon. Member 
for North Kensington (Sir Roper Leth- 
bridge). With respect to hackney car- 
riages, the clause showed the form in 
which that question must be put before 
the House—that was to say, there mast 
be an elaborate adjustment with regard 
to the whole district; but, as he had 
said, he would not go further into the 

uestion, because he wanted to see the 

ill through Committee. The last para- 
graph of the clause provided that a Bill 
submitted to Parliament by the County 
Council, if submitted in pursuance with 
this section, or if it amended the Act, 
might be introduced as a Public Bill. 
That was the way in which the Council 
would introduce the Bill ; but if while 
any such Bill was pending in either 
House of Parliament a petition were 
presented against it, it — be referred 
to a Select Committee, and the petitioner 
should be allowed to appear as in the 
case of Private Bills; and the Bill, if 
passed should be deemed to be a public 
general Act. He thought all the Bills 

assed by the London Council would be 
Public Acts. 


[Twenty-second Night. | 
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New Clause,— 

(Bills for transference of hackney and stage 
carriages, and powers to supply water and 
light.) 

‘* The county council of London shall, as soon 
as may be, submit to Parliament Bills for the 
following purposes :— 

(a.) For transferring the powers of a Se- 
cretary of State for the regulation of 
hackney and stage carriages to the county 
of London, so far as regards the area of 
the county of London and to the local 
authorities of places in the Metropolitan 
police district which are outside London 
so far as regards those places; and 

(b.) For the purchase or regulation of the 
undertakings at present supplying re- 
spectively water and gas to any part of 
Contin, or any of them, or for the pro- 
visions of a new supply of water, gas, 
or light to London or any part thereof ; 

A Bill submitted to Parliament by the com- 
mon council, if it is submitted in pursuance of 
this section, or if it amends this Act, may be 
introduced as a Public Bill, but if while any 
such Bill is pending in either House of Parlia- 
ment a petition is presented against such Bill 
it may be referred to a Select Committee, and 
the petitioner shall be allowed to appear and 
° as in the case of Private Bills; such 

ill when passed shall be deemed to be a public 
general Act,” —(Mr. Firth,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 

Tue PRESIDENT or raz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD(Mr. Rircure) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, he 
hoped his hon. Friend the Member for 
North Kensington (Sir Roper Leth- 
bridge) would inform the Committee 
that he did not intend to hold the hon. 
and learned Member (Mr. Firth) to any 
friendly arrangement that might have 
been entered into between them with 
regard to the clause. He (Mur. Ritchie) 
would point out that it was — 
that the County Council of London were 
to bring in a Bill not only to deal with 
the County of London, but alsothe County 
of Middlesex, in regard to the matters 
referred to in the clause. That being 
so, he trusted that the hon. and learned 
Gentleman, at this stage of the Com- 
mittee, would not be disinclined to with- 
draw the Amendment. 

Sm ROPER LETHBRIDGE (Ken- 
sington, N.) said, at that stage of the 
discussion he thought it would be well 
perhaps, especially after the admis- 
sion of the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man opposite of the pressure brought 
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to bear, that this particular Amendment 
should not be . 

Mr. FIRTH said, he had made no 
admission. The only pressure brought 
to bear was from the hon. Gentleman 
himself, that he should move the clause. 

Srr ROPER LETHBRIDGE said, 
he would not pursue that matter, be- 
cause he had only risen to express an 
earnest hope that his right hon. Friend 
would be able to see his way, between 
then and Report, to introduce some 
clause that would deal with the regis- 
tration and inspection of hackney and 
stage carriages in the County of London. 
It was a point upon which those who 
were concerned felt very strongly —and 
they were a very large, honest and in- 
telligent section of the community. The 
subject claimed full discussion ard the 
attention which he trusted might be 
given to it. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton), said, he and his hon. Friends 
would certainly divide on this clause. 
It would be remembered that, in the 
discussion on the question of gas and 
water supply, his hon. Friends had 
stated that if that Amendment were 
carried they would be willing to with- 
draw this clause. They had now come 
to the question of the taking over of 
these powers as to gas and water by the 
County Council, than which there was 
nothing of greater importance in con- 
nection with Metropolitan management. 
The question was one on which all 
— in the Metropolis, whether 

iberal or Tory, felt very strongly, and, 
without any desire to waste the time of 
the Committee, they should take a 
Division upon it. 

Mr. HENRY H. FOWLER ( Wolver- 
hampton, E.) said, he was sorry to hear 
his hon. Friend state that he intended 
to go to a Division on this question, be- 
cause he was quite certain that a Divi- 
sion would be very much misunderstood 
on this clause, which raised three dis- 
tinct questions which had no connection 
one with the other. He could under- 
stand a Division being taken on Sub- 
section (), which related to the purchase 
and regulation of the undertakings for 
the supply of gas and water to the 
Metropolis; but he could not support a 
clause enacting that a Bill should be sub- 
mitted to Parliament by the County Coun- 
cil for the purpose of transferring to the 
Council the powers of the Secretary of 
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State with - ae to hackney carriages. 
No one could bring in a Public Bill 
except a Member of the House, and 
were they to pass an Act that some per- 
son unknown should bring in a Bill for 
a specific purpose? That must be done 
according to the Forms of the House, 
and by a Member of the House. On 
the other hand, in the case of a Private 
Bill, what was there in the Couniy 
Council of London to exclude it from 
the Rules which other Municipal 
Bodies had to submit to? No Private 
Bill could come to that House without 
submitting to the Rules which Parlia- 
ment had laid down with respect to 
Private Business. If his hon. and 
learned Friend would open the door to 
all kinds of legislation without con- 
forming to the Rules laid down through 
a long series of years he was intro- 
ducing a most dangerous precedent, and 
not on the ground of objecting to give 
the County Council of London any 
power, but as a Member of Parliament 
desirous of preserving intact the Privi- 
leges, Rules, and Practice of Parliament, 
he could not consent to vote for the pre- 
sent Motion. 

Mr. FIRTH said, it would no doubt 
be a serious matter to go to a Division 
without the support of his right hon. 
Friend ; but if he expected him to take 
upon himself the burden of his exacer- 
bating observations he might say that 
they did not apply. This clause had been 
settled by two of the most eminent 
Craftsmen the country had ever pro- 
duced, and adopted by one of the most 
able Home Secretaries and one of the 
ablest Presidents of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. He thought, however, that 
the Division should be taken on the 
simple question of giving the London 
Council control over the gas and water 
supply of the Metropolis. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 106; 
Noes 146: Majority 40.—(Div. List, 
No. 225.) 


On the Motion of Mr. James Srvarrt, 
the following New Claase was added to 
the Bill:—In page 37, after Clause 38, 
to insert— 

(Transfer of duii.<« under 32 and 33 Vic. c. 67 
of clerk of metropolitan asylum managers. ) 

‘* All powers and duties of the clerk to the 
managers of the metropolitan asylums district 
under ‘The Valuation (Metropolis) Act, 1869,’ 
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shall be transferred to the clerk of the county 
council of London, and the said Act shall be 
construed as if the county council were substi- 
tuted therein for the managers of the metropo- 
litan asylums district.” 

On the Motion of Mr. Knowtes, the 
following New Clause was added to the 
Bill:—In page 38, after Clause 40, to 
insert— 


(Powers to amalgamate two combined 
boroughs,) 

‘* Where the Local Government Board make 
a Provisional Order for uniting two county 
boroughs, such order may make them one 
ga and one county for the purposes of this 

ct. 

Such Order may also contain such provisions 
as may seem necessary or proper for regulating 
the division of the combined borough into 
wards, the number of councillors to be elected 
for each ward, and the first election of the 
council of the combined borough, and for pro- 
viding for the clerks of the peace, coroners, 
town clerks, and officers of the boroughs, and 
the application to them of the provisions of this 
Act as to existing officers, and for providing for 
all matters incidental to or consequentic! on the 
union of the boroughs. 

When any such Provisional Order is con- 
firmed, it shall be lawful for Her Majesty to 
grant a commission of the peace and court of 
quarter sessions to the combined borough in like 
manner as to any other borough under ‘ The 
Municipal Corporations Act, 1882,’ and the 
Provisional Order may contain such provisions 
as appear necessary and proper for regulating 
all matters incidental to such grant, and to the 
changes caused by the union of the borough in 
matters connected with such commission or 
court, or otherwise with the administration of 
justice.” 

On the Motion of Mr. Botrrno, the 
following New Clause was added to the 
Bill:—In page 38, after Clause 40, to 
insert— 


(Power to make Provisional Order for Scilly 
Islands. ) 

** Tt shall be lawful for the Local Government 
Board to make a Provisional Order for regu- 
lating the application of this Act to the Scilly 
Islands, and for providing for the exercise and 
performance in those islands of the powers and 
duties both of county councils and also of au- 
thorities under the Acts relating to highways 
and ‘The Public Health Act, 1875,’ and the 
Acts amending the same, and for the applica- 
tion to the islands of any other Act touching 
local government, and any such Order may 
provide for the establishment of councils and 
other local authorities separate from those in 
the county of Cornwall, and for the contribu- 
tion by the Scilly Islands to the county council 
of Cornwall in respect of costs incurred by the 
county council for matters specified in the said 
Order as benefiting the Scilly Islands, and 
such Order may also provide for all matters 
which appear to the Local Government Board 
necessary or proper for carrying the Order into 
full effect. 


3 0 , Twentyesecond Night. | 
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Any such Order shall not be in force until it 
is confirmed by Parliament.’’ 


On the Motion of Mr. Sransrexp, the 
following New Clause was added to the 
Bill :—In page 52, after Clause 61, to 
insert— 

(General provision as to alteration of 

boundaries.) 

“Tn every alteration of boundaries effected 
under the authority of this Act, care shall be 
taken that, so far as practicable, the boundaries 
of an area of local government shall not inter- 
sect the boundaries of any other area of local 
government.”’ 


On the Motion of Colonel Gunrzr, 
the following New Clause was added to 
the Bill:—In page 53, after Clause 63, 
to insert— 


(Power to purchase lands.) 

‘*A county council may, from time to time, for 
the purpose of any of their powers and duties, 
Pp or take on lease, or exchange any lands 
or any easements or rights over or in land, 
whether situate within or without the county, 
and may acquire, hire, erect, and furnish such 
halls, buildings, and offices, as they may from 
time to time require, whether within or without 
their county. 

For the purpose of the ay taking on 
lease, or exchange of such lands, Sections 176, 
177, and 178 of * The Public Health Act, 1875,’ 
shall apply as if they were herein re-enacted, 
and in terms made applicable to the county 
council. 

Where the county council, with the consent 
of the Local Government Board, sell any land, 
the proceeds of such sale shall be applied in such 
manner as the said Board sanction towards the 
discharge of any loan of the council, otherwise 
for any purpose for which capital may be applied 
by the council.” 

On the Motion of Sir AtcErNon 
Borrnwicx, the following New Clause 
was added to the Bill:—In page 65, 
after Clause 76, to insert— 

(Residential qualification of county electors in 
administrative county of London.) 

‘* A person who is entitled to be enrolled as a 
county elector in respect of any qualification in 
the administrative county of London, in all 
respects except that of residence, and is resi- 
dent — seven miles but within fifteen 
miles of the county, shall be entitled to be 
registered as a county elector.” 


On the Motion of Mr. Firru, the 
following New Clause was added to the 
Bill :—In page 74, after Clause 87, to 
insert— 

(Adaptation of Act to Metropolis.) 


_“Tn the county of London the following pro- 
visions shall have effect :— 
(a.) The county council may from time to 


time appoint any fit m to be deput 
. puty 


, and to hold office during the 
term of office of the chairman, and may 
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pay to such deputy chairman such re- 
muneration as the county council may 
from time to time think fit; 

(b.) Subject to any rules from time to 
time made by the county council, any- 
thing authorized or required to be done 
by, to, or before the chairman, may be 
done by, to, or before such deputy chair- 


man ; 
(c.) Section one hundred and ninety-one 
of ‘The Public Health Act, 1875,’ 
shall apply to the Metropolis in like 
manner as if the Commissioners of 
Sewers in the city of London, and every 
vestry of a parish in Schedule A, and 
district of a district in Schedule 
B to ‘ The Metropolis Management Act, 
1855,’ were a local authority within the 
meaning of that section, and as if any 
medical officer hereafter appointed by 
such commissioners, vestry, or district 
board were appointed under the said 
Act, the provisions of this Act with re- 
t to the payment by a county coun- 
cil of a portion of the salary of a medical 
officer, shall apply accordingly.” 


On the Motion of Sir Trevor Law- 
RENCE, the following New Clause was 
added to the Bill:—In page 76, after 
Clause 88, to insert— 


(Special provisions as to adjustment in the 
Metropolis. 40 and 41 Vie. c. 99.) 

«Tn the adjustment of the property, debts, and 
liabilities between the county of Surrey and 
the county of London, the annual sum payable 
by the county of Surrey in respect of certain 
bri in pursuance of ‘The Metropolis Toll 
Bridges Act, 1877,’ shall be deemed to be a 
liability which shall be taken into consideration 
upon such adjustment.” 


On the Motion of Mr. Duapatz, the 
following New Clause was added to the 
Bill :—In page 89, after Clause 112, to 
insert— 


(Transitory provisions as to Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Acts.) 

**(1.) Every executive committee appointed 
by the quarter sessions under the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Acts, and holding office on 
the appointed day, shall continue to hold office 
until the expiration of one week after the 
county council shall have appointed a com- 
mittee for the like purpose, and no longer. 

(2.) An executive committee appointed by 
the county council shall come into office at the 
expiration of the said week, and shall be deemed 
to be a continuance of the outgoing executive 
committee. 

(3.) Every sub-committee of an executive 
committee under the said Acts holding office 
on the appointed day shall continue in office 
until a sub-committee for the like purposes 
shall be appointed by the county council, or by 
the executive committee appointed by the 
county council. 

(4.) Every committee and sub-committee 
continued in office by virtue of this section 
shall, during such continuance, have all such 
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poms er ee if this Act had not 
passed.” 


Mr. RANKIN (Herefordshire, Leo- 
minster) moved, after Clause 119, to 
insert the following New Clause :— 
(County asylum pensions to be fixed by the 

visitors.) 

‘The committee of visitors of every county 
asylum at the passing of this Act shall decide 
what pensions the oflicers, attendants, and ser- 
vants, and others holding office under them, 
would be entitled to under Act sixteenth and 
seventeenth years of Victoria, chapter ninety- 
seven, section fifty-seven, and twenty-fifth and 
twenty-sixth years of Victoria, chapter one 
hundred and eleven, section twelve, supposing 
the said officers, attendants, or servants were 
retiring from sickness, age, or infirmity on the 
appointed day. 

They shall also determine in each instance 
what increase of pension shall accrue for each 
further year of service beyond the appointed 
day: Provided, that the pension due at the ap- 
pointed day, together with such annual incre- 
ments, shall not exceed two-thirds of the salary 
and allowance of each officer at the time of his 
retirement: Provided also, that no officer or ser- 
vant shall be entitled to claim such pension on 
his retirement unless he be incapable of per- 
forming his duties from sickness, age, or infir- 
mity, or unless he be not less than fifty years 
of age, and have been an officer or servant for 
not less than fifteen years. 

Any dispute arising under this clause shall 
be decided as provided by clause one hundred 
and nineteen in this Act,”’ 


—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Clause be read a second 
time.’’ 


Tae PRESIDENT or raz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr.Rrrcare) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, 
with regard to this clause, that he had 
to repeat what he had stated with refer- 
ence to other clauses—namely, that the 
Government believed that the new 
County Councils would act as fairly and 
justly to their servants as the old autho- 
rities had done, and therefore that they 
could not accept it. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, he was anxious to know 
whether the rights of public servants in 
lunatic asylums were sufficiently safe- 
guarded by the provisions of the Bill 
which had already been passed, because 
he had received applications from such 
public servants in Cornwall expressing 
a hope that they would not be unfairly 
treated? He had in his hand a letter 
from Bodmin, by which he understood 
that there were a considerable number of 
superannuated servants and others, in 
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whose minds there was a doubt as to 
whether their interests with regard to 
pensions were safeguarded by Clause 118. 
His own opinion was that they were 
safeguarded; but as doubt had been 
raised in the matter, he thought it only 
right, in deference to the wishes of his 
correspondents in Cornwall, to ask for an 
assurance from the right hon. Gentle- 
man on the subject. If the assurance 
were satisfactory he should not go 
further; but otherwise he should feel 
bound to support, if it went toa Divi- 
sion, the clause which had been moved 
on the other side of the House. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he should be 
very unwilling that any injustice should 
be done to the officers in question, and 
if he thought there was any chance of 
that occurring in consequence of the 
Government proposal he would rectify 
the clause referred to. But he had no 
such idea; on the contrary, there was 
not the smallest reason to believe that 
the new authority would act less fairly 
to these officers than the former. 

Mr. CONYBEARE said, what he 
particularly wanted to know was whe- 
ther this particular class of public ser- 
vants were included in the terms of 
Clause 118, although not specially men- 
tioned ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: Certainly, Sir. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. A. THOMAS (Glamorgan, E.) 
moved the following New Clause :— 


(Adaptation of Act to South Wales roads. 
7 and 8 Vic. c. 91.) 

“ After the appointed day, tolls shall cease 
to be taken on any road maintained and re- 
paired by a county road board in South Wales, 
in pursuance of ‘The South Wales Turnpike 
Trusts Act, 1844,’ and the Acts amending the 
same, and after such day ‘The Highways 
and Locomotives Amendment Act, 1878,’ as 
amended by this Act, shall apply to every 
county in South Wales, and shall apply to 
every such road as above-mentioned, in like 
manner as if it were ceasing, within the mean- 
ing of the said Act, to be a turnpike road. 

On the appointed day, every county road 
board and district road in each county 
shall cease to exist, and the property, debts, 
and liabilities of any such board shall be trans- 
ferred to the county council, and that council 
shall be the successors of the county and dis- 
trict road board, and the provisions of this 
Act, with respect to the transfer of the pro- 


perty, debts, and liabilities of quarter sessions 
to county councils, and with respect to the 
officers and servants of quarter sessions, shall 
apply as if they were herein re-enacted and 
made applicable to the property, debts, lia- 
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bilities, and officers of the said county and dis- 
trict road boards. 
For the following purposes (that is to 


v) (a.) For giving effect to the said transfer 
of the property, debts, and liabilities, 
and for controlling the officers and ser- 
vants transferred by this section to the 
county council, and otherwise winding 
up the affairs of the county and district 
road boards; and 

(b.) For the purpose of the declaration of 
any road to be a district road, of the 
appointment of the surveyor of a high- 
way board, the alteration of a highway 
district, and other purposes relating to 
highway boards ; 

the county council of every county shall have 
all the powers of a county road board in a 
county under ‘The South Wales Turnpike 
Trusts Act, 1844,’ and the Acts amending the 
same, so however that nothing shall confer on 
the county council any power to levy any 
toll." —(Mr. A. Thomas.) 

New Clause brought up, and read the 

first time. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘‘ That 
the Clause be read a second time,’’ put, 
and agreed to. 


On the Motion of Sir Joszru Barzey, 
the following Amendments to the pro- 
posed New Clause made :—In line 1, 
after the word “day,” to insert the 
words “no county road rate shall be 
levied, and’; and in line 30, at end, to 
add the words “‘ or county road rate.” 


Clause, as amended, added to the Bill. 


Mr. WOODALL (Hanley) said, he 
had to press upon the Government a 
clause standing in his name, the object 
of which was to save the powers, rights, 
privileges, or immunities of Municipal 
Corporations so far as they were not 
directly affected by the provisions of the 
Bill. He wished the Committee to bear 
in mind that the provisions of the Bill, 
especially of Clause 125, were of an ex- 
ceptionally stringent and sweeping cha- 
racter—exceptional, especially having 
regard to all precedent. He thought 
that his proposal was not only an emi- 
nently reasonable proposal, but that it 
was a necessary one in the interest of 
the large and important Corporations 
throughout the country. Although he 
. Was anxious that something like his 
clause should be inserted in the Bill, he 
was quite prepared not to press the 
question if the right hon. Gentleman 


the President of the Local Government 
Board held out any hope that between 
this time and the stage of Report he 


Mr. A. Thomas 
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would be able to grant the reasonable 
claims of wor Authorities. If the 
right hon. Gentleman could not hold 
out any such hope, he was afraid he 
would have to put the Committee to the 
trouble of a Division. 

New Clause— 

(Saving for Charters, Local Acts, &c.) 

‘Save as by this Act expressly provided, 
nothing in this Act shall alter or affect the 
powers, rights, privileges, or immunities of any 
municipal corporation, or the operation of any 
— charter, local Act of Parliament, 
or order confirmed by Parliament, which 
immediately before the passing of this Act 
was in force therein; but all such powers, 
rights, privileges, or immunities shall continue 
to exist and to be exercised and enjoyed, and 
every such charter, local Act of Parliament, 
and order confirmed by Parliament, shall con- 
tinue in force, and shall have the like operation 
and effect as if this Act had not been passed,’’— 
(Mr. Woodall,) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Clause be read asecond time.” 


Tut PRESIDENT or trae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Ritcutz) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, he 
was afraid that it would not be possible 
to accept the clause of the hon. Gentle- 
man. It was very much too wide in its 
scope, and would very much interfere 
with the provisions the Committee had 
already passed. There was not the 
slightest desire on the part of the Go- 
vernment to interfere with the rights 
and privilegesof Municipal Corporations 
other than in the kindly way which had 
already been sanctioned by the Bill. 
He hoped it would be found that the 
interference was of an extremely trivial 
character. The hon. Gentleman com- 
plained of the great breadth of Clause 
125. All that Clause 125 did was simply 
to repeal the enactments which were 
inconsistent with the provisions of the 
Bill the Committee had passed. He 
was advised by those who were most 
familiar with the drafting of the Bill 
that there was a fundamental objection 
to the acceptance of this clause, and that, 
if they accepted it, it might very seriously 
interfere with the provisions already 
agreed to. For instance, he was told 
that it would prevent the issue ofa Pro- 
visional Order for setting up a county 
borough, or for extending the area of a 
borough, and many other things of a 
kindred nature. They had already 
passed a clause which set forth that they 
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might create a county borough, when 
certain conditions were complied with, 
and that they might extend areas. He 
was informed on very high authority 
that neither of these things could be 
done if the clause were accepted. 

Mr. WOODALL said, he had con- 
ferred with the much respected authority 
to whom the right hon. Gentleman had 
referred, and he knew how strongly his 
feeling was on the subject ; but the Com- 
mittee must feel that it would be quite 
possible between this time and the stage 
of Report to meet by express provision 
the particular point of difficulty men- 
tioned by the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board. The right hon. Gentleman 
knew how anxious he (Mr. Woodall) 
had been, charged as he was with the 
Amendments of the Municipal Associa- 
tions, to preserve al] the rights and privi- 
leges of Municipal Corporations. From 
his position he thought he could lay 
claim to speak with some authority upon 
the subject. He asserted that there was 
a very ane amount of earnest feeling 
upon the matter. There was a very 
grave apprehension in the minds of 
people, who knew very well what they 
were talking about, that if the measure 
were passed in its present form there 
would be constant, expensive, and 
dubious litigation, which it was de- 
sirable that they should avoid, if pos- 
sible. If the right hon. Gentleman 
would be good enough to give still 
further attention to the subject in the 
interval between now and the recon- 
sideration of the Bill on Report, he 
would be only too happy to leave the 
matter in his hands. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he recognized 
fully the claims the hon. Gentleman had 
to their consideration. Having been 
placed in charge of the interests of 
a large number of municipal boroughs 
throughout the Kingdom, the hon. 
Gentleman had exercised the responsi- 
bility devolving upon him in a manner 
which he had thought most consistent 
with endeavouring to press the mea- 
sure forward. He felt greatly indebted 
to the hon. Gentleman for the services 
he had rendered to the Government. 
The hon. Gentleman had jealously 
guarded the interests of Municipal Cor- 
porations; but, at the same time, he 
had been anxious to put no impediment 
in the way of the Government. He 
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(Mr. Ritchie) willingly undertook the 
responsibility the hon. Gentleman de- 
sired him to undertake, and he would 
say at once that he would consider care- 
fully and most anxiously with the hon. 
Gentleman, and other Gentlemen who 
were advising him, between now and 
Report, whether any words could be 
introduced to meet the hon. Gentleman’s 
views. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Motion of Mr. Mactvurz, the 
following New Clauses were added to 
the Bill :— 


(Saving for Manchester Assize Courts Act, 1868. 
21 Vic. c. 24.) 

‘*(1.) Notwithstanding anything in this Act, 
the courts of assize at Manchester, with the 
lodgings for Her Majesty’s judges, offices, lock- 
ups, and all other property vested in the justices 
of the peace of the county palatine of Lancaster 
by ‘The Manchester Assize Courts Act, 1858,’ 
shall be vested in the county council of the said 
county palatine, and shall be under the control 
and management of a joint committee of mem- 
bers of ‘the said county council, and of the 
ccuncil of every borough locally situate in the 
hundred of Salford, which is constituted a 
county of itself; and that the joint committee 
shall have and exercise all such powers and rights 
(except the power of levying, imposing, or 
assessing a rate, or of borrowing money) as are 
conferred on the said justices by the said Act ; 
and the hundred of Salford (including every 
borough locally situate therein) shall continue 
liable to contribute towards expenses ineurred 
under the authority of the said Act. 

(2.) It shall be the duty of the county coun- 
cil of the said county palatine, and of the coun- 
cil of every such borough as aforesaid, to con- 
tribute such sums as may be from time to time 
required by precept of the said joint committee ; 
and the county council of the said county 
palatine shall from time to time levy their con- 
tribution as special county expenses on the said 
hundred, exclusive of every such borough as 
aforesaid. 

(3.) The number of members of a joint com- 
mittee — for the purposes of this sec- 
tion shall not exceed twelve, and the quorum 
requisite for the transaction of business shall 
be three.” 


(Saving for salaried chairman of quarter 
sessions in Lancashire.) 

‘“‘ Nothing in this Act shall affect the provi- 
sions of any local Act of Parliament for the 
appointment and payment of a salaried chair- 
man of any general or quarter sessions of the 
peace held in the county palatine of Lancaster, 
or alter the position or salary of any chairman 
so appointed: Provided that the salary of any 
such chairman shall from time to time be paid 
out of the county fund of the said county by 
the county council, and shall be raised as spe- 
cial county expenses in the hundreds by law 
liable to be raised towards payment thereof: 
Provided further, that where any borough, the 
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area of which was immediately before the pass- 
ing of this Act rated towards such payment, 
has been by this Act constituted a county of 
itself, the couneil of the borough shall, in lieu 
of the area of the borough being rated as afore- 
said, pay to the county council out of the 
borough fund or rate such sum as would or 
might, but for the passing of this Act, have 
been raised within the area of such borough by 
the county council towards such payment as 
aforesaid.”’ 


Coronet EYRE (Lincolnshire, Gains- 
borough) moved the following New 
Clause: — 

(Council may purchase existing bridges.) 

‘The county council shall have power to 
purchase existing bridges not being at present 
county bridges.” 


New Clause (Council may purchase 
existing bridges,)—(Colonel Lyre,)— 
brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘*That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Sir JOHN SWINBURNE (Stafford- 
shire, Lichfield) asked the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board to explain the effect 
of the clause. 

Tue PRESIDENT or toe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircurz) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, 
that the County Council was only given 
charge of the main roads. There were 
some bridges on main roads which were 
not county bridges, therefore they took 
power to purchase those bridges. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) said, that that was satisfactory 
so far as it went. He, however, did 
not think that the clause was as good 
as his own which stood lower down on 
the Paper. There was no doubt that 
the words “purchase existing bridges 
not being at present county bridges” 
were pretty general, and he felt inclined 
to believe they ‘might include toll 
bridges. 

Mr. RITCHIE: No. 

Mr. CONYBEARE said, that his 
clause, which would come on next, in- 
cluded the freeing from tolls of private 
. bridges. Did the right hon. Gentleman 
not think it would be possible to stretch 
the point in order to include that ? 

rk. RITCHIE said, he imagined 
that it would be quite within the power 
of the County Council to purchase any 


bridge on a main road belonging to a 
private person or a body of persons. 
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Of course, if the County Council did 
purchase such a bridge they would free 
it from toll. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause added to the Bill. 


Mr. CONYBEARE said, he had put 


down the following New Clause :— 

(Additional powers to county council.) 

“ The county council shall also have powers 
to deal with the following matters, namely— 

(i.) The provision, enlargement, mainten- 
ance, management, and visitation of and 
other dealing with the county prisons; 

(ii.) The purchase or otherwise freeing 
from tolls of any private bridges or toll 
bridges ; 

(iii.) The appointment, removal, and deter- 
mination of salary of a public registra- 
tion officer whose duty it shall be to 
prepare, keep, and revise the register of 
parliamentary, municipal, and county 
voters ; 

(iv.) The protection against encroachments 
or interference by private individuals of 
public rights of way, footpaths, commons, 
and roadside wastes ; 

(v.) The acquisition by private treaty, or 
by —e purchase, of any land re- 
quired by public buildings or schools, or 
recreation grounds, or labourers’ dwell- 
ings, or burial grounds; 

(vi.) The acquisition by compulsory pur- 
chase of, at their then market value, or 
the imposition of a fallow tax at a rate 
not exceeding one pound per acre, upon 
the uncultivated lands of any landowner 
which being capable of cultivation for 
more than one year immediately pre- 
ceding the thirty-first day of March in 
each and every year, has been left un- 
cultivated and uncropped ; 

(vii.) The purchase or otherwise freeing 
from tolls of any markets, the tolls rents 
or profits from which at present belong 
to private persons, and the making of 
bye-laws for the regulation and control 
of all markets thus purchased or ac- 
quired: Provided that, in the case of 
markets belonging to any borough or 
municipality, the corporation or town 
council of such borough or municipality 
shall have the power of making such 
bye-laws.” 

Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government Board 
would say whether he would like him to 
move the sub-sections separately or en 
bloc. Perhaps it would save difficulty if 
the right hon. Gentleman would accept 
all the sub-sections. 

Tae OHAIRMAN: Sub-section (1) 
appears to be out of Order ; Sub-section 
(2) has been provided for by what we 
have just done; Sub-section (6) is out 
of Order. The others may be moved 
en bloc. 
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Mr. CONYBEARE said, that he 
would proceed, therefore, with Sub-sec- 
tion (3). That sub-section dealt with 
the proposal to appoint a public regis- 
tration officer in order to facilitate 
matters in connection with the registra- 
tion law. He would not trouble the 
right hon. Gentleman with any remarks; 
he had no doubt the right hon. Gentle- 
man would accept the clause. 


New Clause— 
(Additional powers to county council.) 
‘* The county council shall also have powers 
to deal with the following maticrs, namely :— 
(iii.) The appointment, removal, and deter- 
mination of salary of a public registra- 
tion officer whose duty it shall be to 
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prepare, keep, and revise the register of 
parliamentary, municipal, and county 
voters ; 


(iv.) The protection against encroachments 
or interference by private individuals of 
public rights of way, footpaths, commons, 
and roadside wastes ; 

(v.) The acquisition by private treaty, 
or by compulsory purchase, of any lands 
required for public buildings or schools, 

or recreation grounds, or labourers’ 
dwellings, or burial grounds ; 

(vii.) The purchase or otherwise freein 
from tolls of any markets, the tolls rents 
or profits from which at present belong 
to private persons, and the making of 
bye-laws for the regulation and control 
of all markets thus purchased or ac- 
quired ; Provided that, in the case of 
markets belonging to any borough or 
municipality, the corporation or town 
council of such borough or er 
shall have the power of making suc 
bye-laws,”—(Mr. Conybeare,) 

—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Clause be read a second 
time.” 


Mr. RITOHIE said, he thought the 
hon. Member intended to move the sub- 
sections en bloc. It would be much more 
satisfactory to him if the hon. Gentle- 
man were to do so. The hon. Gentle- 
man asked him at the outset whether or 
not there were any of the sub-sections 
he could accept, and rather suggested 
that he should name those he would ac- 
cept. He hoped that meant that the 
hon. Gentleman would not push any of 
the sub-sections which he (Mr. Ritchie) 
could not accept, because he was afraid 
he could not accept any of them. 

Mr. CONYBEARE said, he thought 
it would be apparent to everybody that 
he was precluded from carrying out his 
original intention to move the sub- 
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sections en bloc, because some of them 
were ruled out of Order. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: I decided, also, 
that those that were left could be moved 
en bloc. 

Mr. CONYBEARE said, that Sub- 
sections (4) and (5), dealing with ques- 
tions of encroachment or interference by 
private individuals with public rights of 
way, foot-paths, and so on, were very 
important. He knew a great many 
hon. Members on the Opposition side of 
the House felt very strongly that there 
ought to be powers conferred on the 
County Councils to deal with this matter. 
He would make a fair offer to the right 
hon. Gentleman. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had thrown overboard bis pro- 
posal as to District Councils. He thought 
that the duty of dealing with such matters 
as rights of way would be properly en- 
trusted to District Councils; but he 
would not press this clause if the right 
hon. Gentleman would give him some 
sort of promise that he would look with 
favour on some such clause as this if 
he was in Office next year, and had an 


& | opportunity of bringing before the no- 


tice of the House his scheme for District 
Oouncils. 

Mr. PICTON (Leicester) asked if the 
right hon. Gentleman could not make 
an exception in favour of Sub-section (7), 
which dealt with market tolls? There 
was a Royal Commission sitting on Mar- 
ket Rights. Unfortunately their Report 
had not as yet been issued; but it was 
well known to everybody that trade was 
hindered and very much inconvenienced 
by the numerousannoying tollsand other 
inflictions which he should think a Local 
Authority like the County Council might 
very well deal with. Sub-section (7) of 
the clause was well worth the right hon. 
Gentleman’s attention. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, the hon. Gen- 
tleman knew quite well he entirely 
agreed that there was at least grave 
ground for suspicion that many markets 
were not managed in the public interest, 
and that many of the restrictions 
tended rather to hamper than to pro- 
mote trade. The hon. Gentleman would 
remember that he, on behalf of the Go- 
vernment, at once accepted the proposal 
of the hon. Member for Northampton 
(Mr. Bradlaugh), made more than a year 
ago, for the appointment of a Royal 
Commission. The right hon. Gentleman 
was a Member of the Royal Commission, 
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and he would see that it would hardly 
be right to make any alteration in the 
existing law until that Royal Commis- 
sion made its Report. He hoped, there- 
fore, that the Committee would allow 
the matter, which was being most tho- 
roughly investigated, to stand over until 
the Royal Commission reported. 

Mr. W. A. M‘ARTHUR (Cornwall, 

Mid, St. Austell) said, he thought that 
Sub-section (3) was a very valuable one. 
It was perfectly monstrous that Parlia- 
mentary candidates and others should 
have to spend large sums of money in 
seeing that the people whose duty it was 
te prepare voting lists did their work 
oe mn a The work of registration was 
so disgracefully done in many places that 
it was necessary for many Members of 
Parliament to incur eonsiderable expense 
in seeing that the work was done. He 
did not think the work would ever be 
properly done until they had some officer 
in each county whose duty it should be 
to look after registration. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, the point raised 
by the 3rd sub-section was one well 
worthy of consideration. Indeed, they 
were all agreed that an amendment of 
the law was desirable in many respects. 
But that amendment could not be carried 
out in a summary manner by means of 
a small clause of this kind. 

Mr. STANSFELD (Halifax) said, 
that the question of registration was 
one of considerable complexity. It re- 
quired a very great deal of care in deal- 
ing with it. It would be possible, how- 
ever, to introduce a Bill dealing with 
the matter on the lines proposed. But 
certainly this sub-section would have 
no practical effect. 

nE OHAIRMAN: Does the hon. 
Gentleman withdraw ? 

Mr. CONYBEARE said, that he did 
not withdraw the clause, as there were 
other sub-sections besides Sub-section 
(3). Personally, he thought it was a 
very reasonable proposal that they 
should have one responsible officer to 
look after these matters. As he found 
he was supported by a good many Mem- 
bers, he could not do less than take the 

_sense of the House upon the sub-seo- 
tions en bloc. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 108; 
Noes 204: Majority 96.—(Div. List, 
No. 226.) 


Mr. Ritchie 
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On the Motion of Mr. Wurrmorez, the 
following New Clause was added to the 


(Adjustment of law as to slaughter-houses in 
the metropolis. ) 

“On and after the appointed day, the powers, 
duties, and liabilities of justices out of session 
in the Metropolis, in relation to the licensing 
of slaughter-houses for the purpose of the 
slaughtering of cattle for butchers’ meat, and 
of cow-houses and places for the keeping of 
cows, shall be transferred to the county council 
of London.” 


Amendment proposed, to insert the 
following Clause :— 

(Certain boroughs may apply to county council 
for orders declaring roads within such borough 
to be ‘‘ main roads,’’ with right of appeal, in 
case of refusal, to Local Government Board.) 
‘The council of any boreugh (not being a 

quarter sessions borough and not being a 
borough included in the Fourth Schedule to 
this Act) may, at any time after the appointed 
day, apply to the county council for an order 
declaring any road mentioned in the application 
and situate within their borough to be a main 
road. 

The said county council shall forthwith 

consider such application, and shall either make 

or refuse to make such order. 

In case the county council shall refuse to 
make such an order the council of the borough 
may appeal to the Local Government Board 
who may direct a local inquiry to be held into 
the matter of such application, and if the said 
Board shall be of opinion after such inquiry 
that the road mentioned in any such application 
ought to be declared to be a main road they 
may make an order accordingly. 

Upon any such order being made either by 
the county council or by the Local Government 
Board, the road by such order declared to be a 
main road shall thenceforward be a main road 
within the meaning of ‘The Highways and 
Locomotives (Amendment) Act, 1878.’’’—(Sir 
John Simon.) 


—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘*That the Clause be read a second time.” 


Mr. RITCHIE said, he strongly ob- 
jected to the Local Government Board 
or any Government Board being set up 
as a Court of Appeal from the County 
Council on a matter of this kind. The 
County Council would be a represen- 
tative Body elected by the county rate, 
payers themselves, and he thought they 
would be quite capable of dealing with 
questions of main roads. If they were 
to acoept the hon. Gentleman’s Amend- 
ment, they would practically say they 
could not trust the Gounty Council to do 
that which was fair and right. 

Sir JOHN SIMON said, he felt the 
force of the objection of the right hon, 
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Gentleman, but reminded him that an 
appeal was given by various Public 
Bodies to the Local Government Board. 
If, however, the right hon. Gentleman 
would not accept the clause he would 
not press it. 

Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. CONYBEARE rose to move the 
following New Clause :— 


(Proceedings of county councils to be 
privileged.) 

‘The proceedings at any meeting of the 
county council or any committee thereof shall 
be privileged. And no action for libel or 
slander shall lie against any member of the 
council for any words used by him at such 
meetings.” 


Tue CHAIRMAN : The clause of the 
hon. Gentleman is outside the scope of 
the Bill. 

Mr. NORRIS (Tower Hamlets, 
Limehouse) said, he hoped the Com- 
mittee would admit that the clause he 
had to propose was most important and 
opportune. He certainly approved of 
the principle that in view of the new 
appointments they were about to make 
some provident fund should be instituted 
in order that pensions should not fall 
upon the ratepayers or upon the County 
Councils. They all knew, from the in- 
vestigations which had taken place, and 
from the speeches made in that House 
of late years, of the great scandal and 
disgrace in regard to the matter of pen- 
sions. He believed that now was the 
time to make a fresh departure, and 
therefore he proposed this clause in order 
that some arrangement should be made 
in the direction of saving the County 
Councils and the ratepayers from the in- 
oubus of pensions. He was strengthened 
in the position he took up by the fact 
that a Bill had been introduced in the 
House by the hon. Baronet the Member 
for the Evesham Division of Worcester 
(Sir Richard Temple) which provided 
for a similar arrangement for the School 
Board to that which he proposed in re- 
spect to the County Councils. His pro- 
position was further strengthened by 
the fact that the Select Committee pre- 
sided over by the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Wigton (Sir Herbert Maxwell) 
had reported that they were of opinion 
that all persons in the service of the 
Crown should hevreafter contribute 
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towards their pensions a percentage 
deducted from their salaries. 
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New Clause (Pensions, )—( Mr. Norris, ) 
—brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Clause be read a second 
time. 


Taz PRESIDENT or toe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircuiz) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s) said, his 
hon. Friend asked the Committee to 
read a second time a clause which was 
not only not on the Paper, but which 
was directly contrary to the clause he 
originally put cn the Paper. The hon. 
Gentleman asked the Committee toaffiirm 
the principle which had not been recog- 
nized, so far as he (Mr. Ritchie) knew, 
in any Act of legislation. He understood 
that a fund was to be created, to which 
the officers of the County Council were 
to contribute nothing. 

Mr. NORRIS said, his intention was 
that the officers should contribute to the 
fund, and that the Councils should not. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that that uncer- 
tainty only showed the inconvenience of 
asking the Committee to assent to a 
clause when they really did not know 
what the clause was. From what he had 
been able to gather of it, he was alto- 
gether opposed to the clause. 

Mr. NORRIS said, that after the re- 
marks of the right hon. Gentleman he 
would withdraw the clause, and bring it 
up on Report. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Schedule 1 struck out. 
Schedules 2 and 3 severally agreed to. 
Schedules 4 and 5 struck out. 


New Schedule (County boroughs) 
agreed to. 

Mr. HOBHOUSE (Somerset, E.) pro- 
posed to add after “Gloucester,” the 
words ‘and Somerset.” The City of 
Bristol, although a county in itself for 
some purposes, was deemed for other 
purposes to be partly in the county of 
Gloucester and partly in the county of 
Somerset. A portion of Bristol, contain- 
ing, according to the last Census, a 
population of no less than 38,000, was 
deemed to be in the county of Somerset. 
This Schedule related to the financial 
adjustment between the county boroughs 
and the counties. In the part of Bristol 
which was deemed to be in the county 
of Somerset, there arose no less than 
£3,117 per year from the Licence 
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Duties. He submitted to the right hon. 
Gentleman that the effect of this Sche- 
dule, as it now stood, would be, in regard 
to Bristol, to give Gloucester alone the 
benefit of any financial adjustment which 
might be made between Bristol and the 
neighbouring county. Under Clause 30, 
Gloucester would have the benefit not 
only of the adjustment as regarded the 
part of Bristol which was deemed ad- 
mittedly within Gloucester, but also the 
benefit of the part of Bristol which was 
in Somerset. 

Taz PRESIDENT or toe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): I ac- 
cept the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in New Sche- 
dule, after the word ‘“ Gloucester,” to 
add the words ‘‘ and Somerset.” 


Question, ‘‘ That the words proposed 
be there added,” put, and agreed to. 


Sm JOHN SWINBURNE (Stafford- 
shire, Lichfield) said, he desired to move 
to insert Lichfield in the list of county 
boroughs. The City of Lichfield was a 
county of itself; it held a Charter, and 
had existed as a county for 334 years. It 
had its own police, its own Quarter 
Sessions, and its own Petty Sessions. 
It sent up tothe Lord Chancellor for the 
appointment of its magistrates, and was 
exempted from the necessity of attend- 
ing the county town of Stafford for those 
purposes for which attendance at county 
towns was usually required. The Go- 
verning Body of the City of Lichfield 
had already expended something like 
£29,000 on sewage works; and if the 
city were incorporated with the county 
on the County Council, it would be 
called upon to pay a portion of a debt 
of £75,000 for county purposes. 

Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Rircute) 
(Tower Hamlets, St. George’s): No, no. 

Sm JOHN SWINBURNE said, he 
was glad to hear the right hon. Gentle- 
man contradict that statement; but, at 
any rate, the Local Governing Body at 
Lichfield believed that they would have to 
do this. They would have to pay their 

‘ proportion for the prosecutions in the 
county of Stafford, and as the county 
was a thickly populated mining district 
those expenses were not small; and, in 
addition to this, they would have to con- 
tribute to the maintenance of the Clerk 
of the Peace and the Clerk to the Justices. 


Mr. Hobhouse 
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He maintained that thisancient borough 
ought not to be deprived of her rights, 
The people were quite satisfied with 
affairs as they were and as they had 
been for 350 years. They had always 
conducted their own business satisfac- 
torily. As to the question of police they 
had their own force at present, but were 
prepared to waive that if it should suit 
the desire of the Local Government 
Board. He complained that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had abandoned all 
principle with regard to this Bill, be- 
cause, when they first came down to the 
House, they declared that no townshould 
be scheduled that had less than 150,000 
inhabitants. They afterwards came 
down to 50,000, and then pressure was 
put upon them by Members on the other 
side of the House to admit certain cities ; 
and the following cities, having a popu- 
lation below 50,000, had been taken in 
—namely, Exeter, Lincoln, Chester, 
Gloucester, Worcester, and Canterbury. 
It was a curious fact that all those 
cities, with one exception, were repre- 
sented by supporters of Her Majesty’s 
Government. Fortunately, perhaps, in 
this respect, or unfortunately for it- 
self, Lichfield was represented by a 
Radical. It had never been within 
the jurisdiction of the county in 
which it was situated, and he believed 
he might say that it was second to 
none in its antiquity and loyalty. Two 
bundred and fifty years ago it had 
suffered very severely on account of its 
loyalty, and he did think it extremely 
hard that it should be treated in this 
exceptional manner—that it should be 
the only city and county in itself that 
was not in the Schedule. No doubt the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board would get 
up and ask—‘‘ How about the popula- 
tion?” But the Government had thrown 
the principle of population to the winds, 
and although they recognized the prin- 
ciple of admitting Cathedral cities to the 
Schedule, when they were represented 
by Conservative Members, they ignored 
the principle entirely, except in one in- 
stance, when the city was represented 
by a Radical Member. Lichfield was 
to be relegated, it seemed, to the cate- 
gory of the smallest town affected by 
the Bill. He hoped he had said enough 
to induce the Government to respect the 
antiquity of Lichfield, and he moved 
that it be inserted in the Schedule. 
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Amendment proposed in the new 
Schedule, after the word “ Lincoln,” 
to insert the word ‘‘ Lichfield.” 


Question proposed, ‘That that word 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. RITCHIE said, he was glad to 
find from the hon. Baronet’s showing 
that the cities included in the Bill, with 
one exception, had shown such a just 
appreciation of the circumstances of the 
time by returning Conservative Mem- 
bers, and he could not refrain from ex- 
pressing the hope that at some future 
time Lichfield would adopt the same 
meritorious course of conduct. In addi- 
tion to this peculiar claim the hon. 
Baronet had advanced several other 
claims for including Lichfield in the 
Schedule, one of them being that Lich- 
field had its own Police Force. He 
should have expected the hon. Baronet 
to say that it had its own policemen. 

Sirn JOHN SWINBURNE: It hasa 
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force. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he should have 
thought that a city that returned the 
hon. Baronet would have returned so 
orderly a population that it would not 
have required even one policeman. The 
hon. Baronet said throw population to 
the winds, and rather be guided in this 
matter by the amount spent upon drains. 

Si JOHN SWINBURNE said, 
what he said was that the Government 
had thrown the principle of population 
to the winds. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, the Government 
had not quite thrown population to the 
winds. He had no doubt that the 
amount of money Lichfield had spent 
on drains and sewage had been spent 
wisely and well, and that the city would 
derive that ample benefit from it which 
it ought to derive from such expendi- 
ture; but the population was, he be- 
lieved, under 10,000, and the city could, 
therefore, have no claim to be included 
in the Schedule. The Government did 
not desire to take away from the city 
the power of managing its own affairs. 
They did not incorporate it with the 
county of Stafford, and Lichfield would 
still enjoy its freedom, and he hoped it 
would long continue to enjoy it. Hon. 
Members on that (the Ministerial) side 
of the House had great respect for anti- 
quity, and he hoped the hon. Baronet 
would bear in mind, when any attack 
was made upon any ancient institution, 
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that he had advanced this argument of 
antiquity as a reason for showing con- 
sideration to a certain city. Lichfield 
would continue to enjoy its municipal 
government and freedom; but, consis- 
tently with the principle of the Bill, it 
was impossible to go farther. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. WATSON (Shrewsbury) asked, 
whether the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board would not include Shrewsbury in 
the Schedule ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the Schedule 
simply contained the names of those 
places described as of 50,000 inhabi- 
tants, or being counties in themselves. 
He understood that Shrewsbury had 
not 50,000 inhabitants, and was nota 
county in itself; therefore, it would not 
be in Order to move the insertion of 
that town. 

Mr. A. E. PEASE (York) said, he 
begged to move to leave out from the 
second column of the Schedule the 
words “ West Riding” after “‘ York,” 
in order to insert ‘‘ North Riding.” He 
thought it must be from some oversight 
on the part of the Government that the 
City of York had been taken out of the 
North Riding and inserted in the West 
Riding, with which the City had no con- 
nection whatever. He thought the 
people both of the Riding and of the 
City themselves would wake up very 
much surprised to-morrow morning if 
they found that the North Riding had 
lost the City, and the City had lost the 
North Riding. 

Amendment proposed, in new Sche- 
dule, second column, after ‘‘ York,” 
leave out the words ‘‘ West Riding,” in 
order to insert ‘* North Riding.” —(J/r. 
A. EB. Pease.) 


Question proposed, ‘That the words 
roposed to be left out stand part of the 
hedule.” 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he thought there 
was a great deal in what the hon. Mem- 
ber said, but he was also told that the 
West Riding had a claim to the City as 
well as the North Riding. If the hon. 
Member would move to add the North 
Riding to the West Riding he would 
agree to it. 

Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne): The East Riding appears on 
page 45 as well. Where is York? 


[ Zwenty-second Night. } 
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Mr. A. E. PEASE said, he must 
press his Amendment to keep York 
within the boundary of the North 
Riding. The city had never been re- 
cognized as being within any other 
Riding. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he would appeal 
to the hon. Member to allow the matter 
to stand over till the Report stage. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


New Schedule, as amended, added to 
the Bill. 


Tae CHAIRMAN: The Question is 
that I report this Bill, as amended, to 
the House. 

Mr. STANSFELD (Halifax) said, 
that before the Chairman put the Ques- 
tion, he should like to ask the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board how soon he 
would be able to give them a reprint of 
the Bill? 

Mr. RITCHIE said, the Government 
would hurry forward the reprinting of 
the Bill as rapidly asthey could. They 
would put down the Report stage of the 
measure for this day week, but would 
undertake that if the Bill was not re- 

rinted within the next day or two, and 
Vistributed, and sufficient time had not 
elapsed between the reprinting of the 
Bill and next Thursday to enable hon. 
Members to read it, he would undertake 
not to take it on that day. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill reported; as amended, to be 
considered upon Thursday next, and to 
be printed. { Bill 338.] 


SEA FISHERIES REGULATION BILL. 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, Baron Henry de 
Worms.) 

[prt 322.) sECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 


Tut PRESIDENT or tut BOARD 
or TRADE (Sir Micuazt Hicks-Beacn) 
(Bristol, W.), in moving that the Bill 
be now read a second time, in order 
that it might be sent to the Standing 
Committee on Trade, said, that the mea- 
sure was the outcome of a debate 

- initiated by his hon. Friend the Member 
for East Norfolk (Sir Edward Birkbeck) 
early in the Session, when a very general 
desire was expressed for the constitution 
of local tribunals upon which the fishing 
interest would be represented, with 
powers to frame bye-laws for the regu- 
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lation of the fisheries, and also for the 
prevention of trawling, if necessary, for 
the application of the Oyster Fisheries 
Acts, and also for preventing refuse 
being thrown into the sea, to the injury 
of the fisheries. The bye-laws would re- 

uire the sanction of the Board of Trade. 

e hoped the House would consent to 
read the Bill a second time, so that it 
might be fully considered by the Stand- 
ing Committee. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.— (Sir Michael Hicks- Beach.) 


Mr. MUNDELLA, in supporting the 
appeal of the right hon. Gentleman op- 
posite (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), said, 
he did so because the measure affected 
a very large class of hard-working and 
industrious men, and would carry out 
some of the recommendations of the 
Railway Commission on the subject. As 
the Standing Committee would not sit 
much longer, it was desirable that the 
Bill should be read a second time at once. 

Mr. J. O. STEVENSON (South 
Shields) said, he saw that enormous 
powers were given by the Bill to the 
Board of Trade, to whom Parliament 
was delegating its authority. He did 
not object to its being sent to the Grand 
Committee on Trade; but he hoped the 
Committee would give it great con- 
sideration, and carefully scrutinize the 
powers he had referred to. 

Mr. ROWNTREE (Scarborough) 
said, he also supported the appeal of 
the right hon. Gentleman, and thought 
that it would be an act of great injustice 
if an attempt was not made to pass an 
Act that Session. 

Mr. ESSLEMONT (Aberdeen, E.) 
asked, if the Bill applied to the whole 
country ? 

Sin MICHAEL HICKS-BEAOH said, 
that, as the hon. Member was aware, 
the fisheries in Scotland and Ireland 
were under different authorities. This 
was only an English Bill. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
to the Standing Committee on Trade, &c. 


BANN DRAINAGE BILL.—[But 312.] 
(Mr, Arthur Balfour, Mr. Solicitor General for 
Ireland.) 

SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a seeond 
time.” —( Mr. Arthur Balfour.) 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne), in rising to move— 

‘That, inasmuch as the proposed scheme of 
drainage is essentially local in character, and 
tends principally to the benefit of the landlords 
owning the land in the districts affected, this 
House is of opinion that all such works should be 
undertaken by and at the expense of an Irish 
local administration, properly representative of, 
and responsible to, the Irish nation, and de- 
clines to sanction the increase of the burdens 
already unduly pressing upon the taxpayers of 
Great Britain, in consequence of the policy of 
coercion in Ireland, by making further free 
grants of public money for any such purpose,” 


said, that, as it was not 12 o’clook, he 
could not object to the Bill being taken 
then, and he would not appeal to the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary to 
postpone it. The right hon. Gentleman 
the other night was rather hasty in his 
assumption that there would be no op- 
position to these Bills, and it was quite 
true that the Irish Members did not 
care to go the length of offering any 
substantial opposition to the schemes. 
He declared that his Motion of oppo- 
sition was placed upon the Paper 
entirely on his own initiative, against 
the wishes of those who had pressed 
him on the subject, and was based 
upon what he considered to be a 
sound objection to the principles of the 
Government proposals. In the first 
a the schemes were of an essentially 
ocal character, and intended for the 
benefit of the landlords, rather than of 
the tenants. It was said that these Bills 
were intended to promote goodwill to- 
wards the people of Ireland; and some 
ill-natured critics even went so far as to 
say that, in proposing the expenditure 
of such large sums of money, the Go- 
vernment were anxious to buy at such a 
price the goodwill of the Irish people, 
which they knew they could never ob- 
tain by the coercive policy which they 
were now enforcing towards them. From 
the statements that had been placed be- 
fore the House, and from the facts per- 
fectly well known, the Irish tenants 
would have to submit to an increase of 
taxation for these works, which would 
improve the value of the soil, for which 
the landlords would by-and-bye demand 
a large rent. In England, he thought, 
they had no right to mix themselves up 
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with matters of purely Irish administra- 
tion. He thought it was a monstrous 
and crying shame that they should be 
called upon to spend large sums of 
money out of the pockets of the tax- 
payers, and he objected to the priuciples 
embodied in the scheme. 

Mr. LEA ) pee pa 8.) rose in 
his place, and claimed to move, ‘‘ That 
the Question be now put;” but Mr. 
Speaker withheld his assent, and 1e- 
clined then to put that Question. 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. CONYBEARE said, the Bill pro- 
posed to constitute a Commission for the 
purpose of carrying out the scheme of 
drainage proposed by the Government. 
That Commission was to be constituted 
of four Members of the Royal Commis- 
sion of 1886, and included Sir James 
All ‘Z What did he know about Ire- 
lan 

Mr. MAOARTNEY (Antrim, 8.) rose 
in his place, and claimed to move, 
‘* That the Question be now put.” 


Question put, ‘‘ That the Question be 
now put.” 


The House divided :—Ayes 194; Noes 
106 : Majority 88.—(Div.!List, No. 227.) 


Question put accordingly, ‘‘ That the 
Bill be now read a second time.” 


Mr. CONYBEARE rose amid cries of 
‘‘Order.” He said: I rise toa point of 
Order. The Question should be the 
Amendment which I have moved. [ Cries 
of ‘‘ Hear, hear!” and “‘ Order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! No 
Amendment was moved to the Motion 
for the second reading of the Bill. 
[ Cries of ‘‘ Hear, hear!” and dissent. | 

Mr. CONYBEARE: I beg to say I 


did move my Amendment. [ Cries of 
“Order!” and “ Name!’ ] 
Mr. SPEAKER: No Amendment 


was moved. Before the hon. Member 
could move his Amendment, he was in- 
tercepted by the Motion for closing the 
debate. 


Question again put. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR (Done- 
gal, E.) (speaking seated and with head 
covered): May I ask you, Sir, on a 
point of Order, if the second reading of 
the Bill is to be taken without a single 
Irish Member being allowed to say one 











word upon it? [Cheers from Opposition 
Members. 

Mz. SPEAKER: That is not a ques- 
tion of Order. 


An hon. Memser: It is a question of 
Order and decency of debate. [ Cries of 
“Order!” and interruption, amid which 
Irish Members from below the Gangway 
rose and left the House. } 


The House divided: —Ayes 189; Noes 
64: Majority 125.—-(Div. List, No. 228.) 


Bill read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be committed to a Select 
Committee of Seven Members, Four to 
be nominated by the House, and Three 
by the Committee of Selection.’”’”—({ Jr. 
Arthur Balfour.) 


Objection being taken to further Pro- 
ceeding, the Debate stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed 7o-morrow. 


BRIBERY (PUBLIO BODIES) PREVEN- 
TION BILL.—[Bitt 335.) 
(Lord Randolph Churchill, Sir Robert Fowler, 
Mr. Jennings, Mr. Whitbread, Sir Henry 
James, Mr. Richard Power.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Zord Randolph Churchill.) 


Mr. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) : I object. 

Lorp RANDOLPH OHUROHILL 
(Paddington, 8.): In consequence of 
the objection of the hon. Member for 
Camborne, I move that the Order for the 
second reading be read and discharged, 
and the Bill withdrawn. [‘ Hear, 
hear!” and ‘‘ No, no!”’) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Order for the Second Read- 
ing be discharged, and the Bill with- 
drawn.” —(Lord Randolph Churchill.) 


Mr. CONYBEARE: I object. 
Ma. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
cannot object to that Motion. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Order discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 
Mr. Arthur O’ Conner 
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( Scotland) Act, 1882. 
MOTIONS. 


—o — 


EDUCATIONAL ENDOWMENTS (SCOT- 
LAND) ACT, 1882 (MORE MORTIFI- 
CATION). 


MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Mr. A. R. D. ELLIOT age ) 
said, he had to move an Address to the 
OCrown—| Cries of ‘Objection!’ ]—which 
he believed he was entitled to do, al- 
though the hour was late, praying that 
consent might be withheld from the 
More Mortification Scheme framed under 
the Educational Endowments (Scotland) 
Act, 1882. The object of the scheme 
was to re-arrange and re-administer 
certain endowments granted under the 
will of Mr. John More, in 1753, for the 
benefit of the poor in the parish of 
Morebattle, Roxburghshire. The en- 
dowment was left in a form very com- 
mon in rural districts for the benefit of 
poor persons, partly educational, and 
partly for their maintenance or assist- 
ance; and under the Act of 1882 it was 
provided that a certain Oommission, 
named in the Act, were to have the 
power of revising and re-arranging such 
endowments, making them more gene- 
rally useful for those dwelling in the 
neighbourhood, always having special 
regard to those persons intended by the 
testator to be benefited. In this par- 
ticular case, a sum of £1,500 was left 
by this gentleman, Mr. More, in 1753, 
in trust to the heritors of the parish in 
these words— 

“ For the support and maintenance and edu- 
cation of really poor and indigent orphans, be- 
longing to the parish of Morebattle, and none 
else for ever.”” 

This sum of £1,500 had increased as 
time went on, through accumulations of 
unexpended income, to something like 
£2,000, and the income had been de- 
voted yearly by the heritors of the 
parish in accordance with the wishes of 
the testator. The average income was 
£64, and though this might appear but 
a small sum, it was of great advantage 
to the poor of a rural parish. Of this 
£64, some £35 were annually employed 
by the visitors for the maintenance of 
the poor and orphans, and £4 for educa- 
tional purposes. It had been the prac- 
tice of the heritors to give a small sum 
of about £2 as an allowance to poor 
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children when about to make a start in 
the world, and when a couple of pounds 
were of great use in providing an outtit 
or tools to enable them to get their own 
living. In that way the money had 
been spent to the satisfaction of all 
arties, until recently the Endowment 
mmissioners intervened for the re- 
arrangement and redistribution of the 
fund. The main opposition to the plan 
of the Commissioners—he did not pro- 
pose to attribute to them any evil 
motive, or desire to do anything but what 
was right in the matter; but, nevertheless, 
what they had done was to take away 
the money hitherto used, and intended 
to be used, for the benefit}of the poor 
and orphans of the parish in mainten- 
ance and education, devoting a large 
part of it to the benefit of higher educa- 
tion, increasing the staff of monitors for 
the purpose of higher education, for the 
foundation of certain small scholarships 
to be competed for by the children of 
poor parents, and the establishment of 
small bursaries. The effect, no doubt, 
would be the improvement of higher 
education in the parish, an object ad- 
mirable in itself; but this was done at 
the cost of the poor inhabitants for 
whom the bequest was intended not 
merely for education, but also for sup- 
port and maintenance. Of the sum of 
£64, the Commissioners proposed to 
devote £10 to free scholarships to be 
competed for by the children of poor 
parents of the parish, and the amount of 
£35, hitherto devoted to maintenance, 
was to be reduced to £20. But that was 
not all. No child would get the benefit 
of the maintenance fund unless he was 
a scholar, unless he had been regular in 
attendance at school, and was a success- 
ful pupil, and had shown ability in com- 
petition with his schoolfellows. Well, 
that was not the object of the testator, 
and the object to which the fund had 
been long applied. ‘he testator had 
shown no indication of a wish to benefit 
the clever boys ; he wished to assist the 
poor widowed mother or orphans in the 
struggle for existence and education ; 
but in their early years orphans would 
be absolutely debarred from receiving a 
penny benefit from a fund that before 
ad given them considerable assistance. 
The action he was taking against the 
scheme of the Commissioners was that 
which had been urged upon him as 
most desirable in the interest of the 
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parish, not merely by the heritors, the 
old trustees of the fund, but by the 
school board elected by the ratepayers. 
They had asked him to lay the facts 
before the House, and point out that this 
scheme was taking away money—no 
doubt for a good object—from certain 
poor beneficiaries whom the testator 
wished to benefit, taking away for a 
good object, but an object that should 
be supported by those who had that ob- 
ject at heart. It was contrary to the 
15th section of the Act of 1882, which 
provided that, where a Founder had ex- 
pressly provided for the benefit of poor 
children within a given area by educa- 
tion or otherwise, the endowment should 
continue to be so applied. In the 
matter of outfits, the heritors and the 
school board found that these small sums 
were of the greatest advantage to the 
recipients. In the memorandum pre- 
— by the heritora and the school 

oard, a copy of which had been sub- 
mitted to every Scotch Member, they 
pointed out, first of all, that under the 
scheme of the Commissioners, orphans 
belonging to the parish of Morebattle, 
but not attending school therein, would 
be excluded from the benefits of the fund 
to which, under the terms of the bequest, 
they were entitled, and also that children 
under school age, who did not attend 
school, and, therefore, could not pass an 
examination, were om | fveedaes | 
The heritors and the school board said 
they— 

“Were thoroughly alive to the desirability of, 


if possible, preventing the pau ng of de- 
serving families, but the coal sion of those 
two sections of the class favoured by the founder 
will encourage, and, indeed, if their circum- 
stances are such as to entitle them to the benefits 
of the fund, necessitate their being pauperized, 
and will, besides, throw the burden of their 
maintenance on the parish of Morebattle, the 
particular area favoured by the testator.” 


Then they directed particular attention 
to the loss to a section of very young 
children of the benefits of the fund— 


‘* Since the fund came into the hands of the 
heritors many families of orphans have been 
brought up by its means, and the heritors and 
school board Peel very strongly that the with- 
drawal of the benefits of the endowment from 
children at that helpless stage of their existence 
is a very great hardship, Many unfortunate 
infants and widowed mothers will be deprived 
of much needed assistance, which it was clearly 
the intention of the founder that they should 
obtain from thisfund, and that at a time when 
— assistance is particularly necessary to 
them,’ 
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The points he had u upon the 
House, the school beard the nna Moa 
tative of the educational interests in the 

arish, had done all in their power to put 

efore the Commissioners and the Scotch 
Education Department. Certain changes 
and modifications had been made in the 
scheme, but the Endowment Commis- 
sioners were so thoroughly bitten with 
the desire for higher education, that 
they persisted in taking away from the 
poor an endowment that had existed for 
150 years, making use of it in a way 
that would no doubt benefit the clever 
boys among the class intended to be 
benefited, but which would be abso- 
lutely useless to nine out of ten whom 
Mr. More wished to benefit. This par- 
ticular case was one of a class that was 
greatly interesting in Scotland just now, 
and this was one of four schemes now 
lying before the House to which Notices 
of objection had been given. On each 
of these cases substantially the same 
questions were raised, and he would 
leave it tothe House to consider whether 
it was desirable to excite the feeling, 
among those who had very little means 
indeed, that it was possible for a great 
Commission, acting under the authority 
of Parliament, to come down upon them, 
and take away what they had hitherto 
considered their own property, to assist 
those quite able to pay for their own 
education. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty to withhold 
Her consent from the scheme for the manage- 
ment of the Endowments in the parish of 
Morebattle, in the county of Roxburgh, known 
as the More Mortification, approved by the 
Scottish Education Department, now lying upon 
the Table of the House.”—(Mr. A. R. D. Elliot.) 


Mr. CONWAY (Leitrim, N.) rose to 
move the adjournment of the debate. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I shall not put 
that Question, for I consider it would 
be an abuse of the Rules of the House. 
I will state the reason why I think so, 
The hon. Member who moved the Reso- 
lution is acting in accordance with the 
procedure laid down in an Act of Parlia- 
ment. The limit of the time within 
which he could so act is getting very 
near, and it would be a very unfair 
thing, by means of moving the Adjourn- 
ment, to deprive the hon. Member of the 
only means of raising the question. 


Ur. A. R. D. Elliot 
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seconded the Motion. This scheme was 
similar in character to several others 
which were before the House, and which 
he hoped would meet with opposition. 
The policy which originated the Act of 
1882 met with considerable opposition 
from the minority in the House at that 
time, a policy which he believed would 
not receive the assent of Parliament at 
thistime. It was only on occasions like 
this that the House had an opportunity 
of judging the effect of the carrying out 
of the policy of the Educational Endow- 
ments Act of 1882. His hon. Friend 
(Mr. A. R. D. Elliot), in the concluding 
part of his remarks, had put the whole 
case in a nutshell. It was on a small 
scale an illustration of what had been 
carried on in England, and what in Eng- 
land and Scotland would be continued 
so long as the House gave its sanction 
to the diversion of funds left by a 
testator for the benefit of the poor, for 
the real poor, as this bequest described 
them, for purposes in which the “real 
poor,” the very poor, could not fully reap 
the benefit. He did not object to any 
scheme by which the character of the 
education to be bestowed could be im- 
proved ; but the House ought to insist 
that this class of the very poor, for whom 
the endowments were bequeathed, should 
continue to enjoy the full benefit of them 
under any scheme that obtained the 
sanction of the House. 

Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL (Glasgow and 
Aberdeen Universities) said, as one of 
the Commissioners entrusted with the 
carrying out of the Act of 1882, he 
wished to make a short statement, 
though the hour was late. As to the 
attacks upon the legislation of 1882, he 
did not feel it was his duty now to say 
anything, except that Parliament had 
deliberately passed an Act giving Com- 
missioners certain powers for the re- 
arrangement of educational endowments 
in Scotland, not to take away the privi- 
leges of the poor, but to re-arrange the 
endowments in such a way as that they 
should do as much good as possible and 
carry out as fully as possible the inten- 
tions of the Founders. If to any extent 
there had been an error in regard to 
invading the privileges of the poor, it 
must be the fault of the Commis- 
sioners—it was not the intention of 
Parliament that that should be done, 
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But in this, as in other cases in which 
complaint had been made against the 
Commissioners, the complaint was not 
well-founded. In this case, it should 
be remembered, the benevolent founder 
did not leave his money to relieve the 
rates, but to do good to the children of 
poor parents by contributing towards 
their maintenance and education. It was 
an educational endowment with a charit- 
able side. What the Commissioners 
had to consider was, how best to carry 
out that intention, having regard both 
to the conditions under which the 
bequest was made and the circum- 
stances of the parish. His hon. Friend 
(Mr. A. R. D. Elliot) stated that the 
trustees—the heritors—who had charge 
of the fund had spent on an average £4 
a-year on education; but it was to be 
observed that there was a balance of 
£17 10s. a-year not spent at all, so that 
it would seem that, under the system — 
which they worked, they did not find 
fit and proper recipients for the whole 
endowment. What was proposed by 
the scheme of the Commissioners was 
to devote £10 to free scholarships, £20 
towards the clothing and maintenance 
of poor children. 

Mr. A. R. D. ELLIOT: Poor scholars, 
not poor children. 

r. J. A. CAMPBELL said, let it be 
poor scholars; and the remainder of the 
amount, £34, was to be used by the 
Governing Body towards having better 
education in the parish —that was to 
say, in improving the equipment of 
schools, increasing the staff beyond the 
actual requirements of the Scotch Code, 
not in relieving the education rate, but 
in making the schools better than the 
Education Code insisted upon. Only in 
the event of the school board not caring 
to use the money for improving the 
equipment of the schools,—only in that 
event were there to be bursaries, and 
these for poor scholars. As to the 
distinction between poor children and 
poor scholars, the Commissioners re- 
garded this as an educational endow- 
ment, and, therefore, the benefit went to 
those only who were of school age. They 
considered that the testator left the fund 
at a time when there was no Poor Law; 
he had in view the benefit of poor 
orphans, and the Commissioners were 
carrying out his intentions more fully 
by devoting the endowments to the poor 
of school age, leaving the younger 
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orphans to the support which they 
received under the provisions of the 
Poor Law. His hon. Friend (Mr. A. 
R. D. Elliot) did not bring forward 
among his objections that which had 
been urged in Morebattle, that the Go- 
verning Body proposed by the scheme 
was unsatisfactory. The Governing 
Body would consist of the school board, 
numbering five, with two persons elected 
by the heritors. It could not, there- 
fore, be maintained that the present 
Governing Body would be practically 
excluded from the management. Why 
the management was not to be continued 
in the hands of the heritors alone, was 
simply because at the time Mr. More 
made his bequest, the heritors had charge 
of »ducation, but now that duty devolved 
upon the school board. It was scarcely 
necessary to say more, but he complained 
of a statement circulated in a letter from 
a heritor, which described the scheme 
in a very misleading way. As the letter 
had been published in a newspaper, he 
might quote fromit. The writer said— 


“ The Commissioners have allotted only £20 
for the clothing and maintenance of the more 
destitute free scholars, and devoted the re- 
mainder of the fund to the general education 
of the higher classes of the school of Morebattle.” 


That suggested an idea that was scarcely 
reconcilable with the facts. It insinuated 
that poor children were not to have the 
benefit, whereas the benefit was exclu- 
sively confined to those who were in 
want of assistance towards their educa- 
tion. He hoped the House would not 
accept the Motion. 

Mr. HALDANE (Haddington) said, 
he thought it desirable the House should 
realize on what it was going to vote. 
The Act of 1882 was passed for Scotland, 
and enabled certain Commissioners to 
deal with endowments of an educational 
character. Of these Commissioners, the 
hon. Member who had just spoken was 
one, and certainly no one would sus- 
we him of revolutionary tendencies. 

hese Commissioners recognized as sound 
the principle that a charitable fund 
should not be tied up beyond the period 
when it served a useful purpose, and 
when the circumstances changing re- 
quired change in the arrangement, to 
prevent the fund being a scource of mis- 
chief instead of benefit. The present 
endowment was a case in point. It was 
given in days when education depended 
much more on the contributions of 
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benevolent people than it did that day, 
and not unusually the endowment was 
not of a purely educational character, 
but might be summed up in the words 
education and maintenance. Here was 
an endowment, the bulk of which went 
for maintenance and very little for edu- 
cation. Now, it would, he thought, be 
the general feeling in the House that 
education was a better purpose for a 
charitable fund than maintenance, for 
that would not be infringing on that very 
valuable principle of Poor Law adminis- 
tration, so long worked with benefit. 
The question was, whether the diversion 
of this fund, devoting the main part to 
education, was within the terms of the 
Act. He had not always been able to 
agree with the schemes of the Commis- 
sioners, and sometimes on their re- 
arrangement of funds, they had seemed 
to apply them in a way to benefit rather 
the middle class than the very poor, 
sometimes establishing secondary schools 
with fees, precluding the attendance of 
the poor, yet not large enough to make 
the insfitution self-supporting. But 


hesaw nothing of the kind in this scheme. 
It was surely better to use the money 
for the purpose of providing a really 


excellent education than to fritter it 
away in a manner that could only 
tend to pauperize the people and could 
do no good. Having read the scheme 
and listened to the arguments urged 
against it, he was not satisfied that his 
hon. Friend was right on this occasion, 
and, therefore, he should vote against 
the Motion. 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. J. H. 
A. Macponatp) (Edinburgh and St. An- 
drew’s Universities) said, he wished to 
call attention to the object for which the 
Commission was established. Such a 
Commission could not possibly act with- 
out, to a certain extent, treading on the 
toes of a great many excellent people 
whom his hon. Friend the Member for 
Roxburgh (Mr. A. R. D. Elliot) repre- 
sented thatnight. The object of the Com- 
mission was to bring in a new system to 
deal with a new set of circumstances, 
therefore it was quite in vain for his hon. 
Friend to refer to a state of things that 
existed at the time the testator lived 
and left the money, or the state of things 
he had in contemplation at that time. 
Nothing could be more plain than this 
—that unless the Commissioners were 
to intervene and deal with this and other 
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eases, bringing them into harmony with 
the state of things now existing, Parlia- 
ment would never have passed the Act 
of 1882. It was obvious if the Act of 
1882 was to be administered as Parlia- 
ment intended, there must be consider- 
ablechanges in the management of every 
one of the funds which came within the 
purview of that Act, because it was for 
that purpose the Act was passed. As 
regarded the charitable part of the 
bequest left by Mr. More, it was per- 
fectly evident to those who administered 
the fund at the present time that it was 
not desirable in the parish itself that the 
whole of the funds should be devoted to 
charitable purposes for the relief of poor 
persons. If they had been of that opinion 
the whole of the fund would have been 
distributed. But they preferred to allow 
the accumulation of certain funds, and 
those the scheme proposed to deal with. 
In the first place, complaint was made 
that the children who would receive the 
benefit would be those only above the 
educational age, five years. Now, it must 
be perfectly obvious that whatever might 
have been the state of things when the 
fund was bequeathed, there was not the 
necessity now to make provision for 
children under five years. That was 
already done by the law. It was, there- 
fore, as plain as anything could be, that 
to give any part of this fund in the 
future fur the support of children under 
the age at which they could receive 
education, was simply just to take so 
much off the rates of the parish. That 
certainly was not the intention of the 
testator. His object was to secure that 
children should receive sustenance when 
it was necessary, and education when 
they reached a proper age. Inas- 
much as no necessity for providing 
sustenanee any longer existed, it did 
seem reasonable, where it could be 
done, to divert the fund from the sus- 
tenance use to an educational use. The 
second point put forward in support of 
the Motion was that the heritors of the 
parish, who formerly were liable for the 
relief of persons in the parish, had not 
a sufficient share in the management. 
At the time when the fund was insti- 
tuted, the heritors alone were responsible 
in the matter. Now the general body of 
the ratepayers were responsible, and the 
heritors themselves, unless they were 
men of a benevolent turn of mind, had 
no interest whatever in the administra- 
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tion of thefund, except the selfish interest 
of keeping down the rates. He quite 
admitted that, in a case of that kind, it 
would be an entirely wrong thing to oust 
the heritors altogether from the manage- 
ment. He thought, however, that they 
themselves, when they came to consider 
the matter, would admit that in those 
two representatives of the board they 
had full and ample representation ac- 
cording to the present state of circum- 
stances. He believed that the hon. 
Member who had moved the Motion 
would admit that no scheme that had 
ever been brought before the Commis- 
sioners had received a larger amount of 
care and attention on their part than this 
one. The Commissioners had shown no- 
thing in the nature of a determination to 
carry their own scheme without modifica- 
tion. Objections were taken to the origi- 
nal draft of the scheme drawn up by the 
Commissioners. Several of these objec- 
tions were met in the scheme submitted 
to the Department. The moment, how- 
ever, the amended scheme was brought 
forward, the people in the parish, who, 
up to that moment, had been quiescent, 
came forward, with fresh objections, and 
the scheme had once more to be altered. 
When the altered scheme was again 
submitted, a new complaint arose, and, 
at the instance of the school board, the 
proposal respecting that board was re- 
stored. After the drawing up of the 
scheme in its present form, no formal 
objection was taken to it from any 
quarter whatever. It was, no doubt, a 
fact that his hon. Friend (Mr. A. R. D. 
Elliot) made a representation to the Vice 

resident of the Council by letter. 
That letter was communicated to the 
Commissioners, and received their most 
careful consideration ; but as his hon. 
Friend could not obtain any further 
modification of the scheme, he presum- 
ably acquiesced in it. The scheme lay 
a long time before the Scotch Education 
Department, and was then approved by 
the Department. Having been approved 
by the Department, objection was now 
taken to it, and these extraordinary 
charges were made. It was not the case 
that the orphans under five years of 
age would be deprived of anything. It 
was the duty of the law now to give 
them all they could derive from the be- 
quest. [An hon. Member: Paupers. | 
An hon. Gentleman said they were 
paupers; but he (Mr. J. H. A. Mac- 
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donald) presumed that the Commis- 
sioners were bound to be guided by the 
law of the land, and not merely by 
names. If pauperization was to be an 
answer to every argument raised on any 
such question as this, the Commissioners, 
of course, would have to proceed upon 
sentimental considerations, and not upon 
the law of the land, which they were 
bound alone to consider. What would 
be the effect of paying for the orphans 
under five years of age out of this 
fund? It would simply be that the 
sentimental people who objected to these 
children being made paupers, would 
themselves save the money they would 
have to pay out of their own pockets if 
the children went on to the rates. He 
submitted that that was not a sound or 
a reasonable proposition. As he had 
said, the whole scheme had been con- 
sidered over and over again, and the 
objections to it had been met. He 
thought the House would recognize at 
once that the Commissioners who had to 
deal with endowments of the kind had 
an extremely difficult task to perform, 
It would be perfectly impossible for them 
to carry out their duties under the Act 
without meeting with some objections. 
He thought the real objection to the 
present scheme lay in this—that those 
who had to contribute out of their own 
means towards the support of those who 
had to be supported out of the rates, ob- 
jected to having so to contribute. The 
arrangement of the fund under the 
scheme was undoubtedly one which was 
consistent with that which had been 
done with reference to all the larger 
trusts dealt with by the Commission. 
The Commission had had before it a 
very large number of trusts, the funds 
of many of which were much larger in 
amount than in the present case, and 
the principles on which they had acted 
had been practically the same in all 
cases. The Commission was about to 
close its labours, and, with one single 
exception—and that ona point of law— 
both the Scotch Education Department 
and the House of Commons, when the 
schemes had been brought before it, 
had supported the Commissioners in all 
their proposals. If the House accepted 
the Motion, the effect would be to decide 
that the fund should be dealt with in a 
totally different way from that which 
the House had approved in reference to 
other schemes. 
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Mr. A. L. BROWN (Hawick, &c.) 
said, the right hon. and learned Lord 
Advocate had made a point respecting 
the sentimental people who objected to 
the use of the word “pauper.” He 
would point out, however, that although 
the community might do what was con- 
sidered its duty to the poor, it could not 
do its duty to pauper children in work- 
houses. Ifthe poorhouse governor were 
consulted he would state that the very 
last place to which to send a child was 
the poorhouse, and if a small sum of 
money could be collected for a poor 
child, it could be devoted to no better 
purpose than that of paying a woman 
2s. 6d. a-week to give the child a home. 
That was exactly what the More Morti- 
fication did, and that was exactly what 
the right hon. and learned Lord Advo- 
cate had just beenopposing. Time after 
time the Commissioners had proposed 
the most monstrous schemes, and time 
after time the House of Commons had 
passed them. It was not to be won- 
dered at, under those circumstances, that 
people had given up making formal 
objections to the proposals of the Com- 
missioners. As the right hon. and 
learned Lord Advocate had said, the 
Commissioners would soon close their 
labours; but it must not be supposed 
that their schemes would be left as they 
were. Everyone of those schemes would 
be opened up again. The originator of 
the present charity left £2,000 for the 
education and maintenance of poor 
orphans. Under the old scheme, these 
orphans were getting £30 a-year, and 
sometimes as much as £50. Under the 
new scheme, they would get £20 a-year 
or less. For his own part, he did not 
object to re-organization schemes. He 
had no very great regard for the wish 
of ‘‘the pious founder” of any scheme, 
and would cut and carve into his plans 
if they were found to be mischievous. 
But he wanted to see money that was 
left for the poor go to the poor. In the 
present scheme, the Commissioners were 
taking money from the poor and giving 
it, for the purpose of secondary educa- 
tion, to the rich. If the money were 
devoted 1.9 the poor of Morebattle, he 
would raise no objection, but he did 
object to money which was left for the 
poor being devoted to the rich. 

Mr. CALDWELL (Glasgow, St. 
Rollox) said, it was, no doubt, the case 
that the schemes drawn up by the Com- 
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missioners had been approved by the 
House of Commons; but that would 
always be so, because the Scotch Educa- 
tion Department was represented by the 
Government, and whenever any scheme 
which had passed that Department came 
before the House of Commons, the whole 
weight of the Government was brought 
to bear in support of it. Although there 
might be a majority of the Scotch 
Liberal Members against the scheme, 
the right hon. and learned Lord Advo- 
cate always had behind him a large 
number of English Members ready to 
go into the Lobby with him in order 
to vote down Scotch opinion. Under 
those circumstances, it was no credit to 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman, 
or the Government of the day, that these 
schemes received the approval of the 
House of Commons. o Scotchman 
would object to the funds of these chari- 
ties being applied to the education of 
the poorer people. But the money was 
to be devoted to the purpose of pro- 
viding secondary education in the parish 
school. They all knew that the richer 
class would largely, if not entirely, 
benefit from a scheme of that kind. 
The Lord Advocate said that the oppo- 
nents of the scheme wished to relieve 
the rates. The educational system in 
Scotland, however, included secondary 
education. Prior to the passing of the 
Education Act, every parish school was 
so conducted that young men could go 
from it to the University. It was now 
the duty of every school board to pro- 
vide secondary as well as elementary 
education, as was done under the old 
system. What did the present scheme 
provide? It proposed that £4 per head 
of the money was to be devoted to the 
purpose of providing secondary educa- 
tion, which it was already the duty of 
the parish to provide. An attempt was 
being made in Scotland to prop up the 
system of secondary education, and for 
the last five years the Commissioners 
had been taking all the endowments 
which had been left for the benefit of 
the poor, and applying them to the pur- 
pose of secondary education. And what 
had been the result? Two years agoit 
was stated from the Treasury Bench 
that secondary education was in an 
ascendancy in Scotland, but last year 
the Scotch Education Department 
had to confess that secondary edu- 
cation was going back in Scotland, 
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and a Parliamentary Committee had 
reported to the same effect. The fact 
was, that by knocking down the system 
of poor schools in Scotland, the autho- 
rities had knocked down secondary 
education, and the same thing would 
happen in England if the private schools 
were destroyed. 

Mr. MARK STEWART (Kirkcud- 
bright) said, the hon. Member for 
Haddingtonshire (Mr. Haldane) had 
based his argument on the statement 
that the action of the Endowed Schools 
Commissioners would be to benefit 
secondary education. It was, how- 
ever, very doubtful indeed whether that 
would be the case in rural parishes 
In the towns plenty of people would 
avail themselves of any facilities that 
might be afforded for acquiring se- 
condary education; but it was a 
different matter in outlying districts 
where the people were poor. In matters 
of that kind, if the intention of the 
founder was as clear as daylight, as in 
the present case, and was not contrary 
to law, there was no reason whatever 
why it should not be carried out. He 
appealed to his English Friends on that 
side of the House and to Members gener- 


ally to join in overthrowing this scheme. 


Mr. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) said, he wished to answer the ap- 
peal of the hon. Member who had just 
sat down. The principal object of the 
Act of 1882 was to provide for repre- 
sentation on the Governing Bodies of all 
these schemes, and to put an en@ to close 
Governing Bodies. The Act distinctly 
protected the rights of the poor, and 
declared that the foundations should be 
conducted in the interest of those for 
whom they were originally designed. 
Up to the present time £17 a-year had 
never been expended under the scheme 
at all. The Commissioners proposed to 
give £10 for free education, £20 for 
maintenance, and the balance for im- 
proving the education of the school or 
providing bursaries for poor children. 
Surely, the Commissioners could not 
have erred very much in making pro- 
posals of that kind. He believed the 
Commissioners had done their work 
admirably, on the whole, ever since 
they were appointed. He did not say 
they were infallible ; but he did say they 
had had distinct regard to the interests 
of the class with which they dealt, and 
he thought the House would make a 
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great mistake if it did not support a 
scheme prepared by a body of men who 
had done their work with great public 
spirit and at great personal sacrifice. 

Mr. A. R. D. ELLIOT (Roxburgh) 
said, his right hon. Friend (Mr. Mun- 
della), intervening at the last moment, 
had tried to divert the House from the 
real matter put forward by himself and 
most of the —— who had supported 
mr) He (Mr. - R. D. Elliot) had not 
said a single word against the proposed 
Governing Body; he was in looms of 
the representative element thereon, and 
the school board having representation 
there. His main argument was not 
affected by that. The issue was whe- 
ther it was right or wrong in carrying 
out the policy of the Act of 1882 to 
divert the fund from the benefit of the 
orphan children who were not scholars, 
for the purpose of establishing higher 
education and petty bursaries. He 
maintained it was not a right thing to 
take away this property of the poor, 
and say if they want assistance let them 
go upon the rates. These people had 
an objection to go upon the rates, to 
live at the expense of others when the 
fund that belonged to them was appro- 
priated to other purposes. The policy 
of the Act of 1882 was not what the right 
hon. and learned Lord Advocate said it 
was. That Act required that respect 
should be paid to the intention of the 
testator ; that intention was expressed 
in definite language for the benefit of a 
certain poor class, and it was because in 
the proposed distribution of the fund 
this was not done that he moved his 
Motion. It was only one among Motions 
of a similar character, and it was im- 
portant to decide the question by 
division. 

Sir JOHN SWINBURNE (Stafford- 
shire, Lichfield) said, the hon. Member 
(Mr. A. R. D. Elliot) ought to receive 
the support of all the English Members 
on that side, because the system against 
which he contended was growing up in 
England as well as Scotland, a system 
of taking away endowments left for the 
benefit of the poor children and devoting 
them to the benefit, not of the poor, but 
of the well-to-do and middle - class 
schools. 


Question put. 


The House divided :— Ayes 78 ; Noes 
102: Majority 24.—(Div. List, No. 229.) 
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FOREST OF DEAN TURNPIKE TRUST BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Long, Bill for the aboli- 
tion of the Forest of Dean Turnpike Trust. 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Long and Mr. 
Ritchie. 

Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill 337.] 


ADJOURNMENT. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now adjourn.” 

Toe SECRETARY to taz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. Jaoxson) (Leeds, N.) said, 
it might be for the convenience of the 
House, if he stated that at the next 
Sitting it would be proposed to take the 
Colonial Vote as the first Order. 

Tne LORD MAYOR or DUBLIN 
(Mr. Sexton) (Belfast, W.) asked was it 
intended to proceed with the Bann 
Drainage Bill ? 

Taz CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. A. J. Batrovr) (Man- 
chester, E.) said, it was his intention if 
there was no general wish to the con- 


“=. 
rn. SEXTON said, then he gave 
Notice that upon the Order for further 
proceeding with the Bill, he would move, 
that inasmuch as the second reading had 
been taken without opportunity being 
given to any Irish Member to address 
the House thereon, the House declined 
to proceed further with the Bill. 

rn. CONYBEARE (Cornwall, Cam- 
borne) asked the right hon. Gentleman 
when he proposed to proceed with the 
Barrow Drainage Bill, and would he put 
it down for a convenient time, that he 
(Mr. Conybeare) might have an oppor- 
tunity of continuing and concluding his 
speech, which was directed against the 
principle of that group of Drainage Bills, 
without fear of interruption by the ap- 
plication of the closure—which he had 
no hesitation in sa, ‘ng was, under the 
circumstances, simply a public scandal ? 
[ Cries of “* Order! "’} 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
remark the hon. Member has just now 
made must be withdrawn. [‘‘ Oh, 
oh !’"} 


After a pause, 


Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
will withdraw that expression ? 

Mr. CONYBEARE: Mr. Speaker, 
the application of my remark—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
have asked the hon. Member to with- 
draw that expression ; does he do so? 
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Mr. CONYBEARE (in a low voice) : 
I withdraw the remark. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Then I Name Mr, 
Conybeare to the House. 

Mr. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich): May I be allowed, Mr. Speaker, 
to say that I understood the hon, Mem- 
ber did withdraw the expression ? 

Mr. DILLWYN (Swansea): I beg to 
say that I also heard the hon. Member 
say he would withdraw it. 


Several other Members rose, including 
Dr. Tanyer (Cork Oo., Mid). 


Mr. SPEAKER: I hope the hon 
Member for Mid Cork will observe com 
mon courtesy. It is quite sufficient if 
the hon. Member for Camborne says he 
did withdraw. I did not so understand 
him; but I accept his word most un- 
reservedly. 

Mr. CONYBEARE: [Isaid, Sir, most 
distinctly, that I did withdraw. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Then I accept at 
once the statement of the hon. Mem- 
ber. 

Mx. MUNDELLA (Sheffield, Bright- 
side) asked the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, what Business would follow the 
Colonial Vote on the morrow ? 

Mr. JACKSON, in reply, said, Supply 
—Civil Service Estimates. 

Mr. CONYBEARE asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, to have the 
courtesy to reply to his question in 
reference to the Drainage Bill ? 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, he would 
put it down for third Order. 

Mx. CONYBEARE asked the right 
hon. Gentleman for an assurance that 
there should be some discussion without 
fear of the closure being applied, as it 
had been that night by instructions con- 
veyed from the right hon. Gentleman 
to one of his followers ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he simply 
rose to appeal to the right hon. Gentle- 
man with respect to these Bills, to give 
opportunity for discussion. He had 
been informed that as regards the first 
Bill, at least a dozen Irish Members 
desired to address the House. If the 
Bill was taken only a few minutes be- 
fore 12, it was impossible there could be 
a discussion. 

Mr. MACARTNEY (Antrim, 8.) said, 
that after the remark of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Camborne, he hoped he might 
be allowed to say that he moved the 
closure, without any instigation or ia- 
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struction from the Government. He 
also desired to vg, Anu he was the only 
Member of the House representing a 
constituency that would be affected by 
the Bann Drainage Bill, and his con- 
stituents were extremely desirous that 
the Bill should be proceeded with with 
the least possible delay. If he had any 
idea that any hon. Member representing 
a constituency interested, or who was en- 
titled to speak on the subject, desired to 
disouss the Bill, he certainly would have 
hesitated to take the course he did take. 
He was actuated by the desire to do 
justice to his constituents and those 
who had suffered from floods in the 
district. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, as he 
had also been attacked, perhaps he 
might be allowed to say a few words. 
He did not wish, in any way, to add heat 
to the discussion, and regretted that any 
should have been introduced. He was 
not aware that he had dropped a single 
word to give any hon. Member the idea 
that he desired to close the debate. He 
never os the closure, as his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Macartney) had said; but 
he might say that he had more than 
once appealed to hon. Members from 
Ireland, and explained to them that he 
was extremely desirous of passing those 
Bills, and he had received what he 
thought was authentic information from 
Gentleman sitting in that quarter of the 
House, that they also were anxious that 
the Bills should pass; while receiving 
this intimation, he was also obliged to 
say that the present state of Business 
prevented a very long time being given 
to the discussion. At this period of the 
session delay would be fatal, and his 
proposal was to refer the Bills to a 
hybrid Oommittee, and, after they had 
been threshed out by that Committee, 
then hon. Gentlemen would have the 
opportunity of discussing the Bills in, 
possibly, an amended form, and of re- 
jecting them if they thought fit. He 
thought, and he still believed, that he 
would be carrying out the wishes of 
hon. Members by proposing that course. 
It was impossible to put aside great 
measures of Imperial interest to discuss 
measures of this kind; but if hon. 
Members would agree to his suggestion, 
it was possible that these Bilis, which 
they acknowledged would be for the 
benefit of Ireland, would be passed in 
the present Session, 
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Mr. FLYNN (Oork, N.), in answer to 
what had been said—that a large num- 
ber of Irish Members were anxious to 
see the Bill carried through—said, there 
were many questions in relation to the 
Bann, the Barrow, and the Shannon, 
that Members desired to raise, but not 
to discuss at unreasonable length. The 
opportunity for that had been refused, 
and it was most unreasonable to closure 
the second reading debate, before any 
Irish Member had had the opportunity 
of expressing his view. 

Mr. HUNTER (Aberdeen, N.) pro- 
tested against the doctrine laid down by 
the hon. Member for South Antrim 
(Mr. Macartney), that he was most in- 
terested in the Bill as representing a 
constituency that would receive the 
money. That hon. Member claimed to 
have the greatest interest; but he Mr. 
Hunter) represented one of the consti- 
tuencies that would be called upon to 
pay the money, and he claimed, on the 

art of Scotch Members as well as Eng- 
ish Members, the right to discuss the 
question. He could not imagine a worse 
use of public money than that attempt 
to bribe the Irish people. 

Mr. SEXTON said, he could assure the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. A. J. Balfour) 
that he was under a complete illusion as 
to the views of Irish Members. There 
was not an Irish Member who did not 
feel the strongest resentment at the ex- 
traordinary and unprecedented course 
that had been taken that night. It 
was a most unpromising course in the 
interest of the Bill. He should per- 
severe in opposition to the Bill, unless 
the Irish Seabes were placed in an 
equally good position for discussing the 
Bill as they should have had on the 
second reading. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said, by the 
indulgence of the House, he might be 
allowed to say that he had neither the 
wish or the desire to prevent discussion, 
and Members were not deprived of that 
opportunity. He could not prevent 
discussion ; he should only regret it, if 
it made passing the Bill impossible. 

Mr. ILLINGWORTH (Bradford, W.) 


said, — Members had equal reason 


to complain of the Bill being forced 
through a second reading. He was glad 
to have the assurance that the right 
hon. Gentleman had no share in way 
ing the debate to a premature close. It 
was impossible that the Government 
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could have ascertained Se “a feel- 
ing in goggles icy of these mea- 
sures. The Acca o the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer used on a former 
occasion against the expediency of com- 
mitting the British taxpayer to this out- 
lay in Ireland were still in force. The 
policy was dangerous and mischievous, 
and it was impossible that any such 
measure could go through without at 
least taxpayers having time to urge 
their grave objections. 

Mr. BIGGAR (Cavan, W.) expressed 
his personal opinion that, had the ma-| 
nagement of jthe Bills been conducted 
in a different manner, there would have 
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been reasonable prospect of their pass- 
ing. But the course taken had spoiled 
ellor|that chance. If the Government had 
rmer|not instigated the Motion of the hon. 
com-|Member for South Antrim, they had 
out-| played into his hands, and they had 
The | voted in favour of the closure. Pro- 
vous, | bably the wiser course now would be to 
such | withdraw the Bills; for he was satisfied 
it at|that, though the bribe was a large one, 
urge | there was nochance of the Bills passing 
that Session. 











a Question put, and agreed to. 


acted | House adjourned at five minutes 
have | before Two o'clock. 
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